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The  Bev.  Gbbvillb  Ewino, 
of  whom  we  have  furnished  this 
month  a  striking  and  approved 
likeaess,  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1797. 
Thougii  originally  destined  by  his 
parents  for  a  kcuI^  profesaion, 
so  decidedly  was  his  mind  directed 
to  the  Christian  ministry,  that, 
after  having  served  an  appren- 
ticeship, he  entered  the  ITniversity 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  passed 
through  tiie  regular  course  of  study 
appointed  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  the  year  1792  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in. 
the  Established  Church  by  the 
Presbytery   of  HamiltOD.     After 

C reaching  a  few  months  as  a  pro- 
Rtioner,  be  was  ordained  minister 
of  Lady  Glenorchy's  Chapel,  Edin- 
burgh, in  1793,  as  colleague  with 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  who  still  oc- 
cupies that  charge. 

About  the  year  ^96,  when  at- 
tention was  so  powerfully  awaken- 
ed to  missionary  objects,  a  plan 
of  a  mission  to  ludia  was  formed 
by  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  of  Ar- 
threy,  near  Stirling.  The  parties 
principally  engaged  in  this  under- 
taking were  Mr.  Haldane,  the 
Rev.  David  Bogne,  of  Goaport^ 
the  Bev.  William  Innes,  then  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Stirling,  and 
Mr.  Kwing.  It  was  proposed  that 
they  and  their  families  should  go 
out  to  some  part  of  Beugal,  and 
there  spend  their  lives  in  propaga- 
ting the  Gospel.  The  entire  ex- 
pense of  the  mission  was  to  have 
been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Haldane. 
New  Series,  No.l, 


The  Directors  of  the  East  India 
peti- 
the 

subject,  but  permission  to  proceed 
to  India  was  most  peiemptarity 
refused.  From  one  of  the  me- 
morials, presented  to  the  Directors 
in  their  joint  names,  we  extract 
the  following  spirited  passage,  re- 
joicing that  the  dispositions  of  the 
Directors  are  now  changed,  or 
that  it  is  no  longer  in  their  power 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  India, 

"  The  hiitoiy  nt  the  vorld  doo  not  sf- 
fordasimilarinitiulceofcoiidBCt.  Twant/-' 
four  Engllih  nwrchanu,  of  iplradid  for- 
tuDd,  men  of  &  liberal  ednotion,  and  of 
enlarged  minds,  and  who  will  receive  credit 
from  the  world  for  a  conaiderable  -Jiare  of 
philanthropy  i  men  profening  the  Chris- 
tina reli^oa,  and  cooKqueotly  belieriDS 
that  it  i(  uoapeakabi]'  superior  la  every 
other,  and  haathe  mast  powerful  teiidency 
to  promote  the  hnppineB*  of  lonnkind,  and 
by  the  prorideDCe  of  God  invealed  with 
•0T<9«iga  authority  oTer  the  populoni  pro- 
Tincel  in  Hiadostan.  That  men  in  such  & 
siluatiuD,  and  with  such  advantages,  should 
be  unwitlitig  to  permit  Ctiriitianity  (the  re- 
ligion they  themselves  profess)  to  be  carried 
to  that  eonatry,  and  should  appear  to  viib 
to  shut  up  twelve  miUIons  oF  people  From 
the  benefits  oF  that  religion  which  con- 
duces greatly  to  (heir  present  comForti 
and  secnres  their  eternal  bleasednett,  i* 
niiiqiie  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  Tba  re~ 
e.irdH  of  nntiani  cootiun  nothing  lilce  it„ 
nor  haa  Iang:ui(|;«  terms  lo  exprrss  it, 
Everyother  State,  Trolestant  and  Calhoiip,. 
which  has  had  forei|-n  colonies  and  settle- 
mrntn,  Ims  proeured  and  coiplarod  mi*- 
iionaries  to  iot^lruei  the  natives  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  This  baa  becsi 
the  case  for  the  last  two  hundred  years ;. 
and  an  fxcepcion  cannot  he  produced.  If 
Ht  the  pad  oF  the  [H);htcentk  century  the- 
Directors  nf  the  East  Jndia-Clnnpnny  R- 
FoaP  liberty  10  persons  who  wish  to  under. 
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take  a  mission  at  their  own  expense,  they 
uill  not  be  abfe  to  pibad  a  precedent ;  And 
men  of  Kterature,  of  liberlQit^,  of  phHaa- 
thropy,  and  of  religion,  will  cordially  unite 
in  their  prayers  to  heaven,  that  it  may  re* 
main  a  unique  in  the  decrees  of  the  rulers 
of  the  nations,  till  the  world  itself  shall  be 
dilsolved." 

•The  inidflion  to  India  having 
failed,  in  consequence  of  the  de^ 
termination  of  the  Directors  to 
prevent  such  an  establishment  in 
that  country,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
£wing,  and  of  some  others,  was 
then  directed  to  the  state  of  re- 
ligion at  home.  The  Missionary 
Magazine,  the  first  religious  work 
of  a  periodical  nature  in  Scotland » 
began  to  be.  published  in  1790, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Ewing, 
which  continued  through  the  three 
first  volumes,  and  under  the  title 
bf  the  Christian  Herald  this 
^ork  still  continues  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Independents  in 
Scotland.  The  restrictions  on 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  coun- 
try»  imposed  by  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  were  felt  to  be 
crery  grievous;  in  consequence  of 
^hich,and  of  other  considerations. 
Mr.  £L  relinquished  his  situation 
as  a  minister  of  that  church,  and 
.accepted  of  one  of  the  places  then 
.provided  and  opened  by  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  in  different  parts  of  Scotland* 
This  change  removed  him  to  Glas^ 
gow,  where  be  has  been  ever  since 
the  pastor  of  a  large  and  respect- 
able Independent  church. 

Mr.  £wing  was  not  allowed  to 
retite  quietly  frooi  the  Establish- 
ment, though  he  voluntarily  with- 
drew, and  in  the  most  respectful 
manner.  The  following  sentence 
of  ^he  General  Assem^y  discovert 
(he  principles  and  the  spirit  which 
actuated  that  body. 

*^  At  Edinburgh,  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1799. 
'*  Which  day  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  proceeded  to  near 
%  reference  by  th($  Synod  of  Lothian  and 
Tweeddale,  relative  to  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Grevillc  Ewing,  mirister  of  Lady 
Glmorchy's  Chapel,  of  his  character  as 
%  minister  «f  this  churcli :  and  having  de- 
liberated upon  the  same,  and  considering 


Notice  of  the  [January, 

that  Mr.  Greville  Ewing's  resignation  of 
fais  character  ot  h  minfster  of  iint  church 
'  has  btea  accepted  by 'the  Presbyterv  of 
Edinburgh,  uanimonsly  find  and  declare, 
thatt  Air.  Greville  Ewing  is  no  longer  a 
minister  in  this  church,  and  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  receiving  or  accepting  of  a  pre- 
sentation or  caU  to  any  parish  or  chapel  of 
ease  in  tliis  church,  without  tb«  special 
allowance  of  some  future  General  Assem-  * 
blv :  and  the  Assembly  prohibit  all  the 
ministers  of  this  church  from  employing 
him  to  preach  of  perform  any  mini^erial 
offices  for  them,  or  from  being  employed 
by  him,  unless  some  future  Assembly 
shall  see  cause  to  take  off  this  prohibition." 

This  secession  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  active  mea- 
sures for  disseminating  the  Gospel 
in  that  country,  adopted  by  the 
Secedersi  aided  by  the  labours  of 
ministers  from  Bogland,  excited 
great  alarm  Ailiong  the  friends  of 
Uie  Ecclesiastical  Establishment, 
JUe,  Qeneral  Assembly  of  the 
Church,  of  Scotland,  in  1799, 
issued  a  pastoral  admonition,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Scotland , 
warning  them  against  the  ^ew 
opinions,  and  denouncihg  the  mis- 
sionaries as  demagogues,  and.ene- 
mies  to  government,  as  well  as 
dissenters  from  «the  church  by 
law  established.  To  this  singular 
document  replies  were  published 
by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hillf  and 
the  Rev.  George  Burder,  who  waa 
then  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Ewing  re- 

fdied  in  the  following  letter,  pub- 
ished  in  the  Scots  newspapers. 

^^  Sir,^lQ'yoQr  pap«r  of  this  day  ^ou 
have  inserted  a  Pastoral  Admonition* 
which  has  been  unanimously  approved  of 
and  adopted  by  the  late  General  Assembly, 
addrtssed  by  them  to  all  the  people,  and 
ordained  to  be  re^d  from  all  the  pulpits  of  • 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  that  Admoni- 
tion, the  missionaries  from  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Ootpel  at  Home,  arc  loaaed 
with  many  heavy  charges,  which,  if  true, 
would  justly  render  them  the  abborrenct 
of  mankind.  I  am  known  to  have  acted 
repeatedly  as  one  of  the  missionaries  from 
that  Society,  and  of  course  am  involved  in 
the  common  accusation. 

«  Through  the  channel,  therefore,  of 
your  paper,  I  appear  before  the  world,  to 
assert  my  innocence  of  crimes  which  I  de- 
test, aad  to  complain  that  I  hav^  been 
grossly  libelled,  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, by  the  ttnaaimous  order  of  the  General 
Assembly   of  the  Charoh   of  ScoUand* 
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mHiout  tba  pirodnctioo  of  a  siBflA  ISmsI  to 
my  prejudicr*  and  wUboat  an  oppprtunity 
afforded  me  of  answering  for  myself,  or 
obtaining  redre^.  My  principles  reipect-" 
log  tbe  duties  of  Christians  to  Cinl  Go- 
Tejmment,  wbieb  have  been  laid  before  tbe 
pilbUcy  and, read  by  many  of  myf  unanimout 
accuseiyf  are  not  those  of  conspiracyy  sedi- 
tion, or  reheUion,  but  th*  very  reverse. 

««  I  challenge  the  whole  world  to  pro- 
dace  the  DfMOt  diatant  shade  of  eridcnce, 
that  my  profession,  in  this  respect,  has 
ever  been  belied  by  any  part  of  mv  con- 
duct; or  that  I  bare  ever  acted  with 
any  man. 


Mathe»on»  a  respectable  Ditisent- 
ing  minister  at  Durham. 

It  would  be  indecorous  for  us 
to  enter  more  into  detail  respecting 
an  individual  who  is  still  alive,  or 
minutely  to  express  our  opinion  o( 
the  character  and  talents  of  an 
old  and  highly  valued  friend.  We 
cannot,  however,  absti^in  from  say- 
ing, that,  for  pleasing  manners  as  a 
gentleman,  for  sterling  worth  and 


or  set  of  men,  for  a  single    disinterestedness  as    a  Christian, 

and  for  learning  and  talents  as  a 
minister  and  a  tutor,  we  know  not 
a  more  estimable  individual.  The 
fdilQwing,  we  believe,  is  an  ac- 
curate list  of  Mr.  Bwing'ft  publica- 
tions :-— 
A  Defence   of  Missions  from 


moment,  whose  principles,  political  or  re- 
ligioQP,  were,  to  my  k^Awledge,  incoosis- 
tent  with  my  own. 

««  I  bless  God,  that  my  lif(§*  hah  been 
early  devoted  to  nobler  pursuits  than  those 
of  worldly  ambition.  I  have  preached, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will  preach, 
wherever  my  lot  may  be  cast,  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  referring  to  the  infallible  standard 
of  bia  word  as  at  once  **  my  oMthoHty,**  and 


Christian  S^ocieties  to  the  Heathen 

„           ,,  World ;  a  Sermon,  preached  be- 

«  my  pMk  y/f^g(  ^  th^  ''ammdnw  ^  my  fbre    the    Edinburgh    Missionary 

fM ,"  ai>d  submitting?  «  the  correctnets  of  gocietv,  on  Thursday,  February  2, 

my  mtyratt"  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  "^  P^mhiirirb    17fl7 

8^  and  know  me,  and  to  the  authority  of  ^^Si'"^/^^^^                     n'i 

th^  Uws of  ^  la^id  in  which  I  Uve.  The  Duty  of  Christians  to  Civ^l 

"lam,  Sir,  &c.  Goveroment;    a  Sermon. — Edin- 
"  Grevillb  Ewi»o." 


A  class  of  young  men,  intended 
for  the  ministry,  was  placed  under 
Mr.  Ewing's  charge,  at  the  en.- 
peiR9«   of  Mr.  Robert  Hiilda;ie, 


bu|*gh,179B. 

A  Defence  of  Itinerant  and  Field 
Preaching;  a  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  Society  for  Gratis  Sab- 
bath Schools,  December  24, 1191* 


w.fai«b  be  superintended  for  ^ever^l  -^-Edinburgh*  1799. 

years,  and  from  which  a  9umber  Animadyersions  on  some  Pas* 

of  Tsduable  labourers  were  sent  sages    of    a    pamphlet,    entitled 

ibrilttQ  different  parts  of  Scotland  "  Lay-Preaching  Indefensible  ont 

and  Ireland,   and    a   number  of  Scripture  Principles/*— Glasgow^ 

whom  stUl  continue  to  preach  tbe  ^800. 

Cbwpel.    Subsequently  to  the  dis-  .   Remarks  .on  tbe  Reply. — Glas* 

solution  of  the  connection  between  gow,  laoo. 

Mr#  BLaldane  and  the  Scots  Inde«  Remarks  on  a  Sermon  conc^n- 


pend^t  phurches,  a  new  academy 
was  formed*  and  placed  under  tbe 
joint  tuition,  of  Mr.  Ewing  and  J>u 
Wardlaw,  whosie  vftluable  labours 
have,  from  the  beginping,  been 
entirely  gratuitons. 

Mr.  Ewing  h|is  .been  mere  than 
oQce  married.  His  present  lady 
« the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  of  Pollock,  w^ter  to  the 

5r«sent  baronet,  and  aunt  to  John 
laxwell».£^.  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  coiAnty  of  Renfrew. 
Hk  o9ly  daughter >  by  a  former 
wife,  10  m9£ried.to  tiie  Rev.  Jam» 


ing  tbe  Qualifications  and  Cajll  of 
Missionaries. — Glasgow,  1801. 

A  Greek  Grammar  and  Lexicon 
for  the  New  Testament.— Edin- 
burgh, 1801. 

The  Ignorance  of  the  Heathen^ 
^d  the  Conduct  of  God  toward 
them;  a  Sermon,  on  Acts  xviu 
30,  31,  preached  before  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society. — London^ 

1803. 

A  liCcture  on  part  of  the  Fif-r 
ieenth  Chapter  of  the  Act^.of  the 
Apostles. — GlafiSgow,  1804« 

An  Exposure  of  scHsne  tUnga 
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contained    in    a 

Presbyterian  Church  Governmenti 
which  seem  calculated  not  so  much 
to  affect  the  Argument,  as  to  excite 
Popular  prejudice,  and  personal 
Irritation.— Glasgow,  1806. 

An  Attemot  towards  a  State* 
ment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture 
on  some  disputed  points,  respect- 
ing  the  Constitution,  Government, 
and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. — Glasgow,  1807. 

A  Memorial  on  Education  for 
the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.-— 
Glasgow,  1808. 

Facts  and  Documents,  &c.  — 
Glasgow,  1809. 

Essays  to  Jews,  written  at  the 
request  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society. — ^London,  1809. 
.  A  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon.  Second 
edition,  greatly  enlarged. — 1812. 

The  Encouragement  due  from 


Mi^  Library.  [January, 

Vindication    of    Christians    to   Preachers    of   the 

Gospel;    a  Sermon.  —  Glasgow, 


1815. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Augusta  of  Wales. — 
Glasgow,  1817. 

Two  Discourses,  delivered  at 
Mr.  Jack's  Ordination. — White* 
haven,  1820. 

The  Testimony  of  God  against 
Massacre  and  Rapine ;  a  Sermon. 
—Glasgow,  1820. 

The  Duty  of  abstaining  from 
Debt ;  a  Sermon.  —  Glasgow, 
1821. 

An  Essay  on  Baptism.— ^Glas- 
gow, 1823. 

Ditto.     Second  edition,  1824. 

The  Sympathy  of  Christ;  a 
Sermon,  in  the  volume  of  Dis- 
courses by  Ministers  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  Widows'  Igund.— 1823. 
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At  the  present  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  days  are  short,  and  the 
evenings  long — ^the  fields  barren, 
and  the  roads  muddy — the  fire- 
side more  tempting  than  the  gar- 
dens, I  am  compelled,  though  I 
must  say  it  is  no  great  hardship, 
to  betake  myself  to  My  lAbrary. 
Here  I  sometimes  find  amusement 
in  hours  of  relaxation  from  busi- 
ness, by  looking  into  authors,  an- 
cient and  modern,  of  different  par- 
ties, and  upon  a  great  variety  of 
topics.  Among  the  works  which 
contribute  to  my  amusement  and 
instruction,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  your  Magazine  finds  a  place, 
and  that  among  its  varied  contents 
the  labours  and  DREAMS  of  your 
Book-worms  are  not  the  least 
entertaining. — By-the-by,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  Book'Worms  dream, 
nor  that  their  dreams  should  be, 
like  those  of  another  species  of 
"vorms,  upon  the  carcases  on  which 


they  feed. — Occasionally  I  have 
thought  of  transmitting  you  some 
of  the  reveries  in  which  I  have  in-* 
dulged,  and  probably  should  have 
done  so  before,  had  I  not  felt  a 
sort  of  instinctive  dread  of  criti- 
cism and  editors ;  and  even  now 
suspect  that  I  shall  wish  my  letter 
a  thousand  times  in  the  fire  before 
it  appears  in  your  columns.  How- 
ever, I  must  communicate  to  you 
the  result  of  one  of  my  late  mu- 
sings. As  I  opened,  about  a  week 
ago,  the  folding-doors,  which  shut 
in  my  books  from  hands  profane 
and  vulgar,  and  looked  from  shelf 
to  shelf  for  something  to  occupy  a 
leisure  evening,  I  found  myself 
more  than  usually  difficult  to 
please.  Not  a  book  seemed  to 
chime  in  with  the  present  state  of 
my  mind,  and  after  casually  open- 
ing some  half-dozen,  and  return- 
ing them  to  their  stations,  I  fell 
into  a  train  of  refleetions,  upon 
the  juxta-position  in  which  a  mul- 
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titude  of  authors  there  appeared,  petre, 
who,  while  living,  would  scarce 
have  come  within  a  street's  length 
of  each  other.  Inadvertently  I 
said  to  myself,  there  yon  repose-— 
the  personifications  of  the  living 
men — their  very  spirits  bottled  up 
as  securely  and  harmlessly  as  the 
hitter  and  wholesome  or  poisonous 
drugs  on  a  chemist's  shelves,  or  as 
peacefully  as  the  ashes  of  friend 
and  foe  sleep  in  contiguous  graves. 
Not  so  would  have  met  the  several 
prototypes,  nor  thus  amicably, 
while  human  passions  dwelt  in 
their  breasts,  could  they  have  been 
reconciled  to  rank  side  by  side, 
and  join  hand  in  hand. 

You  will  not  wonder.  Gentle- 
men, that,  with  a  propensity  thus 
to  moralize  on  the  collected  re* 
suits  of  many  a  hard*>f ought  con- 
flict, both  in  science  and  theology, 
I  should  have  felt  much  interested 
and  amused  in  the  **  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  which  a  few  months  since 
appeared  in  your  pages.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  the  fervid  imagi- 
nation of  your  correspondent  with 


"  the 


gall  and  copperas  of 
the  other  are  very  justly  called 
bitterness  and  venom ;  and  that  the 
one  is,  in  its  effect,  far  more  deadly, 
corrosive,  and  permanent  than  the 
other.  However,  being  somewhat 
less  a  man  of  war  than  your  corre- 
spondent Miles,  I  thought  the 
contrary  view  of  the  subject,  if  it 
proved  less  amusing,  might  not  be 
less  edifying  to  your  numerous 
readers,  and  in  consequence  I  be- 
gan to  give  my  library  life  and  mo- 
tion under  a  different  impression. 
Here,  said  I,  are  great  men's 
works,  which  stand  widely  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  who,  while 
they  lived,  waged  almost  perpetual 
war  ;  how  quietly  now  they  stand 
upon  these  shelves,  and,  with  un- 
deviating  composure,  face  me  from 
day  to  day.  There  is  nothing  now 
of  tumult  and  clamour — ^none  of 
those  angry  passions  which,  while 
they  give  strength  for  bodily  con- 
flicts, unfit  men  for  intellectual 
struggles.  There  NominaUsig  and 
Ileali$tSf  Papists  and.  PratestaniSf 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters, .  Armu> 


the  warlike  name^  should  have  nians  and  Calvinists,  stand  side  by 
given  face  and  stature  to  every  side,  all  ready  indeed  for  conflict, 
volume,  and  that  for  arguments  like  greyhounds  "  straining  upon 
and  sentences  he  should  have  seen  the  start,"  or  like  bundles  of  ball- 
flesh  and  sinews,  swords  and  artil-  cartridges,  neatly  packed,  and 
lery,  and  that  instead  of  logic  and  harmless,  while  secured  from  the 
system  he  should  have  dreamt  of  fatal  spark.  There  are  Prelates 
array  and  tactics;  for  the  several  and  Mar-Prelates — Bishop^ Hall 


classes  of  writers  were  identified 
in  his  mind,  with' all  the  struggles 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  which  struggles  supplied  a 
too  real  representation  of  the  con- 
flicts of  their   pens.     The   skill. 


and  the  Smectymnuans,  Baxter 
and  Stillingfleet,  Bishop  Taylor's 
folio  of  polemics  between  Owen's 
still  more  ponderous  tomes,  and 
Sidney  on  Government.  Here 
again  I  see  a  collection  of  Arch- 


I  had  almost  said  the  general-like  bishop  Parker's  works  and  Andrew, 
address,  with  which  your  corre-  Marvel,  Dr.  South  in  the  company 
spondent  arranged  the  wings  and    of  Hugh  Peter's  Last  Legacy,  and 


divisions  of  the  hostile  bands,  and 
led  them  on  to  battle,  made  me 
suspect  that  there  might  be  a  little 
too  much  either  of  the  martial  or 
of  the  controversial  spirit  in  him. 
He  reminded,  me,  by  his  allusions, 
that  ink  and  gunpowder  are  both 
black  and  fatal  compounds,  and 
that  if  the  one  is  *^  villanous  salt- 


John  Howe,  Milton's  Prose,  and 
Lord  Clarendon  8  Rebellion,  War- 
burton's  Alliance,  with  Graham 
on  Establishments,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Pierce's  Vindication  of  Dis- 
senters on  the  other..  But  I  need 
not  give  you  a  catalogue  ;  let  the 
fact  merely  be  realized  of  the 
hostile   spirits  which  hover  over 
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these  yolumesy  and^  as  the  ancients 
said,  still  inhabit  them;  let  the 
opposition  uf  the  sentiments^  and, 
too  frequently  also,  of  the  mes 
while  they  wrote  them,  be  con« 
ceivedy  and  then  let  us  congratu- 
late ourselves,  that  we  can  so 
calmly  survey  all  the  strafe  with* 
out  mingling  in  it,  and  avail  our* 
selves  of  die  victories  of  the  mens 
without  the  emotions  of  hostility 
and  angler.  Here  I  can  walk 
about,  and  go  from  shelf  to  shelf. 


On  the  one  side  are  the  breast- 
plates, among  which  you  may  trace 
the  service  they  did  the  wearers^ 
by  the  ball*dents  they  still  re* 
tain ;  and  over  them,  in  mock  array, 
the  helmets  droop  their  dusty 
plumes,  and  show  the  gaping 
notches  cut  by  hostile  swords* 
What  a  triumph  the  man  ;of  peace 
enjoys,  when  he  can  look  around 
upon  the  sleeping  stillness  of  all 
these  terrors!  So  I  look  upon 
the  mighty  controvertists  of  other 


from  Side  to  side,  and  my  peace  times,  and  say  to  my  friend^  here 

is  never  disturbed :  the  rural  re-  is  the  sword  of  Achilles'«i*and  this 

tiremeat  in  which  I  have  accumu-  the  armoitr  of  fneaa^-^like  ancient 

lated  these  relies  of  various  cam-  warriors,  these  chiefs  have  hun^ 

paigBs,  is  invaded  by  no  din  of  up  their  arms,  side  by  side,  and 

arms,  no  shouts  of  victory.     Here  Greek  and  Trojan  here  have  dedi- 

all  the  champions  are  calmed,  as  cated    these  memorials   of  their 

if  a  blast  of  petrifying  breath  had  prowess,  not  to  a  Jupiter  Capi^ 

suddenly  blown  on   the  field  of  tolious,  bat  to  the  goddess  of  Peace 

battle,  and  turned  them  all  into  and  Truth.     Now  the  men  tbem* 

stone,  in  their  various  attitudes  of  selves  are  reposing  in  their  graves; 

conflict,  and   I    had  transported  the  stir  they  once  made  on  earth. 


them,  as  so  many  statues  to 
ornament  my  gallery.  I  can- 
IM>t,  indeed,  avoid  the  percep- 
tion of  their  hostility,  nor  for* 
get  that  many  of  the  best  among 
them  were  engaged  in  sharp  con- 
iiet ;  yet  here  I  seem  to  have 
brought  diein  to  a  happy  recon- 
ciliation, and  they  stand  upon  my 
shelves,  as  I  have  seen  quivers  full 
of  arrows,  and  bows  no  longer 
bent,  bestowed  as  embellishments 
to  die  interior  of  the  very  castle 
against  whose  exterior  sturdy 
arms  had  plied  them.  I  can  peaoe- 
fiilly  question  and  examine  each. 
I  can  survey  their  skilly  and  count 
their   boeto,   and  judge  of   their 

prow«ea,-^but  stUl  all   is   fmreet    open,  would  flash  republican  fire 
peac^.    iBo  I  have  gone  through    upon  that  elegant  copy  of  the  Ei^ 


the.  feelings  of  anger  or  exultation 
their  respective  works  produced, 
have  all  died  away,  and  we  can 
look  upon  their  books,  as  upon 
pictures  of  battles,  where  much 
terror  is  represented,  but  no  blood 
spilt,  and  no  wounds  felt  I  have 
sometimes  conjectured  what  would 
be  the  fedings  of  these  several  con- 
trovertists, could  they  all  pass 
through  the  room  which  contains 
so  naay  ef  dieir  works.  Some 
would  find  the  flush  of  youth,  and 
the  heat  of  controversy  return 
again  for  a  naoment  to  their  cheek, 
while  they  hastily  ran  over  the 
labels  of  their  opponents'  works^ 
Alilten^s  blind  eyes,  could  they  but 


an  old  armoury,  and  marched 
amidst  ranks  of  mnekets  and 
spears,  once  dreadful  in  battle, 
now  qaiet  in  disuse-^thick  on 
every  side  of  me,  like  the  stalks 
in  a  ripe  corn  field ;  and  I  have 
gazed  upon  the  quiet  swords  and 
pistols  arranged  above,  into  fanci- 
ful ornaments,  or  suspended  in 
harmless  opposition,  point  to  point* 


tan  BarilikS,  and  John  Owen  would 
be  ready  to  spurn  from  the  side 
of  the  «'  Glory  of  Christ "  that 
copy  of  Arminius's  Works,  while 
the  moudi  of  Vincent  Alsop  could 
scarce  withhold  its  wonted  ciiri  of 
wit,  when  he  saw  his  Antisoszo 
on  the  same  shelf  with  Sheriock. 
All  the  hero  would  mantle  in  the 
faoe  ef  tlie  learned,  the  nervous^ 
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the  distinct y  th^  nilghty  Ames,  al    meats  of  which   they  were  here 


the  sight  af  his  Bellarminus  B^er- 
vfltus  but  half  a  dozen  rolame* 
off  from  the  Ouvres  de  Bossuet ; 
nor  could  the  amiable  Pascal  re** 
iirain  a  ^ignificaat  smile,  when  ha 


employed  in  collecting;  while  we 
are  left  to  tr&ck  the  light  through 
many  a  weary  maze,  and  to  sift 
this  grain  of  gold  from  many  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  &eyhare  attained  boto 


saw  his  Les  Frovineiales  just  lo  a  personal  reconciliation,  and  to 
opposite  to  the  Christian  Diree* 
tory  of  the  Jesuit  Persoas. 
.  Now,  (gentlemen,  though  I  by 
no  means  think  that  all  the  re- 
spective authors  who  once  appear- 
ed in  the  field  of  theological  con- 
flict, are  reconciled  in  another 
world  ;  yet,  it  is  to  the  Christian 
a  most  pleasing  reflection,  that 
rast  numbers  of  them  are  resting 
together  in  as  perfect  peace  in  the 
kingd<9m  of  heaven,  as  their  vo- 
lumes are  upon  my  shelves*  There 
they  know  nothing  of  the  angry 
passions,  which  too  often  dbfi- 
gured  their  countenances  on  earth 
—-they  can  look  at  each  other, 
though  of  maby  opposite  parties^ 
as  all  one,  and  they  can,  with  the 
most  perfect  readiness,  acknow- 
ledge the  errors  into  which  preju- 
dice, paKial  knowledge,  Or  habit, 
led  them  on  earthy  while  without 
jealousy  or  foar  of  shame,  they 
can  both  see  and  confess  what 
was;true  and  valid  in  the  opinions 
and  reasoqiQgs  of  th^r  opponeiits. 
So  copiplet^y  there  are  they  all 
enamoured  of  truths  for  its  own 
and  its  author's  sake,  that  the  low 

feelings  of  party  and  of  selfishness  conceired  at  times  to  surround  me, 
are  quite  subdued.  Now  it  is  their  among  my  books,  I  have  been 
ambition  not  to  defend  all  they  anxious  tp  ask  many  qaestions, 
had  embraced,  but  to  admire  the  but  I  have  found  itdimcult  to  say, 
beauty »  and  feel  the  force  of  all  m  charaeier,  what  I  have  supposed 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  There  ekch  one  would  answer ;  and, 
they  see  the  Saviour'»  image  in 
each  other's  face,  and  he  sees  his 
own  workmanship  in  them  all. 

When  I  have  viewed  the  con-' 
troversial  writings  of  the  great 
men  of  other  times,  I  have  wished 


a^  active  and  cordial  admisstoB  of 
some  ttiidia,  which  on  earth  they 
oottld  not  receive.  It  is  certain, 
some  had  more  of  truth,,  and  less 
of  error,  than  otbers.  Perhaps  the 
writings  of  each  have  something  of 
truth  which  another  wants.  But  not 
less  certain  is  it,  that  all  have  had 
something  to  unlearn, 'something 
to  regret,  and  much  to  acquire* 
Methinks,  while  we  moralize  thus, 
a  lesson  should  be  engraven  upon 
our  hearts--4et  each  religious  con- 
trovertist,  and  each  party,  here 
remember,  it  is  not  the  perfection 
af  knowledge,  or  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  truth,  or  the  most  gene- 
rally correct  system,  which  will 
eonstitttte  a  title  to  heaven*-*nor  is  it 
such  errors  of  judgment  as  we  are 
apt  to  BMignify,  that  will  exclude 
from  that  company  of  good  and 
great  men,  who  are  all  ane^  though 
en  earth  they  di&red  so  widely. 
AlU  it  may  be  admitted,  have 
more  or  less  of  error,  which  here- 
after they  will  have  to  regret  and 
forsake,  and  this  should  make  each 
one  patient,  candid,  and  forgiving. 
Of  the  company,  which   I  have 


therefore,  I  shall  only  add,  that  I 
have  frequently  imagined  the  best 
and  the  wisest  of  all  parties  thus 
to .  address  me :— -'  Judge  not  too 
harshly  of  those  that  differ  from 
you,  nor  magnify  minor  points  of 
to  peruse  them  as  the  works  of    diflference  in  doctrine  or  practice 


men  now  reconqiled  to  each  other 
•^-now  having  their  mental  vbion 
purified  from  every  cloud,  and  the 
lull  murror  of  truth  displayed  before 
tiiem-^the   mere  parts  i^id  frag^ 


into  grounds  of  hatred  or  jealousy 
-—this  is  what  we  have  all  had 
most  to  regrets' 

Ulysses,  Jvn. 


8  The  PoitorU  Retrospect  :^^ 

THE  PASTOR'S  RETROSPECT. 

No.  X. 
The  Young  Apostates, 

It  iji  necessary,  in  introducing  the 
following  affecting  statement  to 
the  attention  of  your  readers,  that 
I  should  assure  them  of  the  strict 
regard  to  the  simple  truth,  which 
is  rigidly  observed  in  the  whole 
narrative.  Here  is  no  fiction,  no 
colouring.  The  whole  is  furnished 
from  a  series  of  letters  written  to  a 
friend  by  the  surviving  party,  and 
in  which  many  of  the  circumstances 
here  related,  are  depicted  with 
jntich  more  feeling,  (as  coming 
from  one  of  the  party,)  than  they 
can  have  when  presented  in  that 
abridged  form,  which  they  must 
necessarily  assume,  to  obtain  a 
place  within  your  pages. 

Some  years  ago  the  providence 
of  God  brought  to  the  metropolis, 
from  the  retirement  and  simplicity  of 
a  country  village,  a  young  lemale  of 
respectable  connexions,  who  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  had  e^tperiencedsome 
religious  views  and  feelings  from 
the  ministry  of  a  pious  clergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  she 
lived.  .  Her  father,  from  an  unfor- 
tunate attachment .  to  company, 
and  fondness  for  drinking,  had 
reduced  his  family  to  penury,  and 
in  reference  to  this  circumstance, 
she  thus  writes  to  her  friend  :~- 
**  At  tbe  age  of  fifteen,  I  left  my 
dear  indulgent  mother,  which  was 
a  great  trial  to  her  and  me ;  but  a 
gracious  Providence,  wiiich  had 
called  me  from  my  father's  house, 
watched  over  me  to  do  me  good : 
six  months  I  continued  with  a 
friend,  and  afterwards  went  to  live 
with  an  aunt,  sister  to  my  father. 
With  this  dear  friend  and  relation, 
J  spent  some  years,  in  the  course 
of  which,  I  was  variously  tried, 
but  found  a  growing  attachment 
to  the  means  of  grace."  Her  re- 
ligious views  were  now  much 
strengthened  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  A.  About  this 
time,  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
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person,  the  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  another  young  person, 
whom  I  shall  call  Miss  F.,  who 
was  the  first  professor  of  religion 
in  London  with  whom  she  had  ' 
cultivated  any  intimacy.  This 
young  person  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  a  religious  education » 
was  of  a  pleasing  and  insinuating 
address,  and  iVom  her  first  inter- 
view, our  Mary  felt  a  partiality  for 
her,  which  she  never  lost.  The  ' 
result  of  this  acquaintance  was  a 
growing  attachment  to  each  other, 
founded,  as  she  then  thought,  on  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Their  religious 
sentiments  appeared  to  harmonize ; 
they  walked  to  the  house  of  God 
as  friends,  and  in  their  retir&d  mo- 
ments seemed  both  equally  to  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  the  truth. 
But  this  attachment  laid  for  Mary 
the  foundation  of  many  and  most 
severe  future  trials.  Her  relations 
were  soon  displeased  with  her,  for 
her  partiality  to  this  young  friend, 
and,  in  consequence,  she  resolved 
rather  to  forsake  her  relatives,  than 
relinquish  her  friendship  for  Miss 
F.  She  therefore  left  her  aunt's 
house,  and  took  up  her  residence 
with  her  new  acquaintance,  whose 
business  she  learned,  and  with 
whom  she  continued  for  a  time  to 
enjoy  much  happiness.  At  length 
these  two  friends  incidentally  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  third  young 
Eerson,  about  their  own  age,  who 
appened  to  be  an  attendant  upon 
the  ministry  of  a  clergyman  in 
Westminster,  at  that  period  re- 
markably popular.  It  was  in 
going  from  the  city  to  the  place  of 
worship,  where  this  celebrated 
minister  preached,  that  Mary  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  per- 
son whom  1  shall  name  Belinda. 
She  was  a  young  lady  of  very 
superior  abilities,  of  great  personal 
attractions,  and  excellent  educa- 
tion. At  this  period,  these  three 
young  professors  appeared  zealous 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Gospel, 
and  interested  in  each  other's  so- 
ciety.    Had  they,  indeed,  been  all 
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4hQy  -oright  have  'been  hypers  of  of  my  afbctions,  that  I  again  re- 

.eacholber'a  faith  and  love.     But  49olved  to  §:o  on  in  her  path,  iiow- 

fciroiimstiancies  (Soon  arose,  wjiich  ever,  theae  «cenes  afforded  me  no 


put  their  eharacter^  to  the  test 
About  this  .period^  Mary  writes 
•thus,  respecting  her  connexion 
with  Miss  F. : — "  A  wise  provi- 
.dence  was  pleased  to  disappoint 
my  wishes  in  every  direction-— 
our  business  fell  off,  and  our  rela- 
tions were  altogether  offended ; 
.not  indeed  for  the  same  cause; 
.my  relations  were  displeased  with 
.me  .for  leaving  my  aunt,  and  Miss 
-1^/sfor  havingrenewed,an  acquaint- 
ance, with  some  gay  persons,  well 
{knowing  tiiat  the  consequences 
might  be  fatal  to  her ;  nor  were 
they^mistaken,  'for  soon  she  made 
no  -scruple  .to  frequent  every  place 
of  pitblic  amusement."  I'hisaltera- 
.tion  in  the  conduct  of  her  friend, 


eiyoymeot;  by  sad  experience  I 
found, 

*  The  tumults  of    my  tliouglits  did  bdt 

enlarge  my  woe. 
My  spirit  and  my  hetrt^fiere  desolate  and 

low/  " 

Their  pleasing  prospects  were 
very  soon  overcast  by  an  unex- 
pected turn  in  their  business,  and 
after  living  upon  their  little  fund 
until  it  was  exhausted,  the  idea 
was  suggested  to  them  of  going 
abroad.  Bv  intelligence  which 
they  receivea  of  some  ladies,  who 
were  going  to  the  East  Indies, 
being  in  want  of  attendants,  they 
were  induced  to  make  application 
to  attend  them  ;  .butrtheir  applica- 
tion was  too  late,  the  ladies  having 


was -.at  first  a  source  of  great  grief  previouaLy  engaged  their  servants, 

to  Mary,  and  she  was  not  back-  They  were,  ;however,  still  deter- 

-ward   in    using  her  importunities  mined  'to  cross  the  sea,  and  with 

"with  her,  to  desist  from  a  course  of  -this  view    made  another  experi- 

life  so  inconsistent  with  a  'Chris-  ment.    They  agreed  to  wait  upon 


tian  profession.  **  But,"  she  says, 
'^nottiiinking  of  the  baneful  effects 
of  bad  example,  or  the  weakness 
and  depravity  of  my  owu  heart ; 
I  concloded,  like  Peter,— ^though 
all  shall  forsake  thee,  yet  will  not 
I ;  but,  alas !  such  was  the  iro- 
beeility  of  my  .mind,  that  finding 
.my. entreaties  were  of  no  avail,  J 
resoWed  to  walk  with  her,  at  once 
(declaring  the  base  idolatry  of  my 
own    heart^lovittg   the  creature 


a  foreign  merchant,  to  whom  they 
proposed  to  sell  th&agel'oes,  for  such 
was  still  the  attachment  of  Mary 
to  her  young  friend  F.,  that  i^he 
resolved  to  adopt  her  plans,  how- 
ever romantic  and  absurd.  The  mer- 
chant  entertained  their  application ; 
but  another  interview  was  fixed 
upon  as  necessary  to  settle  the 
agreement.  They  accordingly  went 
at  the  time  appointed',  add,  as  if 
blind  to  the  mad  act .  they  were 


•more  than  the  Creator.    One  night    about  to  commit,  and  utterly  igno- 
in  our  way  with  a  party  to  the    rant  of  the  misery  into  which  they 


•playhouae,  I  felt  the  most  awful 
conviction.  I  thought  my  Savioier 
seemed  to  expostulate  with  me 
in  these  .words,  *  how  shall  I  give 
4hee  up.'-^Tiiis  sensation  of   the 


were  about  to  plunge,  would  ac- 
tually have  sold  themselves  into 
bondage-  and  exile;  but  God  in- 
terposed in  his  mercy  to  prevent 
their  rash  undertaking.  They  were 


divine    mercy    almost  broke  my    >met  by  a  man  of  polite  address 
hard  heart,  and  I  would  gladly    and  genteel  appearance,  who  in- 


have  returned.  I  communicated 
jny< feelings  to  my- friend,  who  de- 
clared her  mind  was  very  unhappy, 
but  rrfuaed  to  return.  I  then  en- 
deavoured to 'divert  my  mind  from 
jasligious  subjects;  such  was  my 
New  Series,  No.  1. 


'Sisted  upon  knowing  their  business 
with  the  merchant,  which  they, 
.after  some  hesitation,  were  induced 
to  tell  him;  he  appeared  much  con- 
cerned at  the  information,  and 
wished  to  be  acquainted  with  their 
C 
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relations :  this  they  declined ;  upon 
which  he  entreated  them  in  anec- 
lionate  terms  to  give  up  the  prose- 
cution of  a  measure  so  fraught 
with  a  thousand  troubles,  which 
they  never  had  conceived  of.  His 
expostulations  happily  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  they  returned 
home>  without  seeing  the  merchant. 
On  their  return,  Mary  found  a 
letter  from  her  mother,  desiring 
she  would  come  to  her  immedi- 
ately. To  this  parental  command 
she  could  not  refuse  obedience. 
Her  mother  urged,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  the  importance  of  a  separa- 
tion between  her  daughter  and 
Miss  F.  This  was  very  painful 
to  her,  but  she  yielded  to  the  com- 
mand of  her  mother,  determining 
at '  the  same  time  to  avail  herself 
of  the  opportunities  which  might 
occur  of  associating  with  her  frieud. 
I  have  alluded  to  another  ac- 
quaintance, which  these  two  young 
women  had  formed,  and  of  which 
I  shall  here  introduce  a  few  parti- 
culars.— Belinda  was  the  daughter 
of  respectable  parents,  but  her 
father  dying  when  she  was  young, 
her  mother  married  again;  and 
Belinda's  situation,  as  she  grew 
up,  proving  unpleasant  to  her,  she 
had  left  her  home,  and  was  endea- 
vouring to  promote  her  own  in- 
terest with  her  friends.  Among 
these  was  a  Mrs.  H.,  a  woman  of 
singular  piet^,  who  had  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  Belinda  pos- 
sessed grace  equal  to  her  trifts. 
Her  high  esteem  for  this  excellent 
lady,  was  most  probably  her  jfirst 
inducement  to  make  a  profession 
of  religion ;  but,  as  her  convic- 
tions had  no  better  origin  than  in- 
terest, it  is  not  surprising  that, 
in  the  time  of  temptation,  she 
should  fall  away.  She  appeared 
to  possess  much  acquaintance  with 
the  Bible,  and  could  converse 
with  great  fluency  on  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Scripture. 
She  was  fond  of  reading,  and 
ardently  attached  to  poetry.  Un- 
happily  she  bad  formed  an  ac- 
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quaintance  with  a  person  of  liber- 
tine and  infidel  principles,  who,  by 
fallacious  arguments,  endeavoured 
to  convince  her  that  the  Bible 
was  an  imposition,  and  that  it  was 
irrational  to  credit  its  doctrines. 
Books  of  a  sceptical  and  seductive 
tendency  were  recommended  but 
too  successfully  to  her  attention, 
and  she  was  soon  persuaded  to 
embrace  notions  hostile  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  her  own  honour 
and  happiness :  but  this  infidel 
assassin,  for  such  Epithets  he  righ- 
teously merits,  had  a  base  object  to 
accomplish,  in  which  he  well  knew 
he  could  not  better  succeed,  than 
by  first  undermining  her  faith  in 
the  Gospel,  after  which  she  would 
become  an  easy  prey  to  his  infa- 
mous and  designing  arts.  But  to 
return  to  Mary — her  mind  became 
gradually  resigned  to  a  separation 
from  Miss  F.,  though  her  attach- 
ment was  too  strong  to  allow  her 
altogether  to  relinquish  the  ac- 
quaintance. The  immortal  interest 
of  her  friend  was  an  object  of  great 
concern,  and  scarcely  ever  did  she 
address  a  throne  of  grace,  but  her 
friend's  case  was  deeply  impressed 
upon  her  mind.  She  embraced 
every  opportunity  of  being  in  her 
company,  but  was  constantly  en- 
abled to  decline  attending  her  to 
places  of  public  amusement,  using 
at  the  same  time  every  argument 
she  coxild  devise,  to  dissuade  her 
from  practices  and  pursuits  so 
hostile  to  her  spiritual  welfare, 
unhappily  without  effect.  So  fas- 
cinated did  Miss  F.  become  with 
the  theatre,  and  so  fearfully  did 
she  depart  from  her  religious  pro- 
fession, that  about  this  time  she 
was  induced,  by  various  circum- 
stances, to  offer  herself  as  a  stage- 
player,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
rehearse  before  the  managers  of 
Drury  Lane  with  approbation. 
She,  however,  met  with  some  sub- 
sequent disappointments,  which 
induced  her  to  relinquish  this 
project.  The  state  of  her  mind 
was    now  such  as  might  be  ex* 
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pected,  after  haying  forsaken  her 
professions  of  attachment  to  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord.  And  in  a 
conversation  with  Mary  on.  the 
subject,  in  which  she  could  but 
recollect  the  seasons  when  her 
pursuits  were  widely  different,  she 
hurst  into  tears,  and  said,  *'  once 
I  was  happy,  but  now  am  like  one 
standing  on  a  precipice :  the  next 
step  involves  me  in  inconceivable 
ruin."     Her  friend  asked  for  an 

« 

explanation,  and  found  she  had 
been  receiving    proposals  from  a 
Captain    in  the  army,  who  was 
altogether  a  person  of  bad  charac- 
ter,  and  destitute  of  honourable 
intentions.     Mary  then  entreated 
her  friend  to  reflect  on  the  effects, 
of  such  conduct,  and  to  implore 
God  to  prevent  her  from  falling  a 
victim  to  such  temptations.    She 
appeared  to  listen  to  the  exppstu- 
lations  oi  her  friend,  and  promised 
once    again  to   use  those  means 
of  grace   in  which    she  formerly, 
seemed    to   delight,   and  to  seek 
consolation  and  happiness  in  that 
religion  which  she  had  so  .awfully 
forsaken.  The  two  friends  mingled 
their   tears    together,    and    Mary 
hoped  that  Miss  F.  would  again 
be  brought  back  to  s.ee  the  evil  of. 
sin,  and  take  delight  in  the  ways 
of  righteousness  and  peace.     But 
in  these  fond  hopes  she  was  piti- 
ably   disappointed.     The    puhlic 
worship  of  God  was  soon  entirely 
giyen   up,   and  in  answer  to  the 
affectionate  entreaties  of  her  friend, 
she  would  often  say, — **  If  you 
love  me,  I  request,  as  the  greatest 
evidence  of  your  affection,   that 
you  will  talk  do  more  on  religious 
subjects   to    me."      While  things 
were  thus  going  back  with  Miss  F, 
Mary  found  that  Belinda,  her  other . 
young  friend,  was  departing  still 
more   awfully    from  the  way   of 
righteousness    and    peace,      The 
sceptical  prejudices  of  her  mind 
increased,  and  she  very  soon  en- 
tirely  relinquished   her    religious 
profession,  and,  together,  with  Miss 
F.,  indulged  in  the  gaiety  and  dis- 
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sipation  of  worldly  amusements. 
Mary  still  felt  unwilling  to  break 
off  her  acquaintance,  and  anxiously 
endeavoured  to  set  before  them  the 
extreme .  danger  of  the  course  of 
life    which   they    were    pursuing. 
Calling  upon  them  one  evening, 
she  found  them  preparing  to  go 
to    Vauxhall,    dressed  out  .with 
a  degree  of  extravagauce  ill  be-* 
coming  their  rank   in   life.     She 
was  invited  to  join  in  their  amuse- 
ment, but  was  enabled  resolutely 
to  decline,  and  informed  them  of 
her  determination  never  more  to  be 
found  in  those  places  of  dissipa- 
tion.    Her  resolutions  and  remon- 
strances,  however,    only   excited 
their  ridicule.  They  pleaded  haste, 
as  an  excuse,  and  bade  her  adieu. 
This  unexpected  withdrawment  of 
her  friends   threw  her  mind  into 
great  agitation,  for  she  still  much 
loved  them,    especially  Miss  F. 
She  hesitated  what  to  do,  and  was 
n[iore  than  half  determined  to  fol- 
low them;  but  recollecting  there 
was  preaching  at  the  Tabernacle, 
in   Moorfields,  thither    she  went, 
though  with  a  greatly  distracted 
mind.     She  strove  much  to  attend 
to   the    truths    delivered    by   the 
preacherfrom  these  words,  '<  Simon , 
son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  7"  She 
was  enabled  to  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  see  the  impropriety  of 
undue  attachment  to  earthly  ob- 
jects, and  to  say  before  she  left 
the  place,  *'  Lord  thou  knowest  all 
things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee."  :  She  determined  from  this 
time  to  relinquish  her  dangerous 
attachment   for   her    two    young 
friends,  whilst  she  would  not  cease 
to  pray  continually  for  deliverance 
from  those  errors  and  sins  in  which 
s^he    saw    they   were    entangled. 
But  her   unhappy   acquaintances 
went  on  greedily  indulging  mor& 
a^id  more  in  the  vain   and  delu- 
sive pleasures  of  the  world r  which 
were  void  of  satisfaction  or  com- 
fort to  their  minds. 

We  have  already   hinted   that 
Belinda  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 

C2 
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base  deceirer,  wlio,  desti(«te  alike 
of  feeling  and  of  priociple,  ha/1 
now  entirely  deserted  her.  In  this 
distressing  and  awful  situstjiony  the 
aiHiction  of  her  mind  was  not  to 
be  describedi  She  had  made  se- 
yeral  attempts  at  self-destruction. 
MissF.y  knowing  the  state  of  her 
mind,  invited  her  to  a  lodging  in 
the  house  she  possessed.  The  in  - 
vitation  was  accepted,  and  from 
that  period  is  to  be  dated  the  aw- 
ful and  tragical  project  to  which 
satan  and  their  guilty  consciences 
urged  them.  A  pious  friend,  who 
had  received  some  intimation  of 
the  distracted  state  of  Belinda's 
mind,  visited  her  about  this  time, 
and  sought  opportunities  of  di- 
recting her  views  to.  the  merciful 
provisions  of  the  Gospel  to  restore 
repenting  sinners,  adding,  "  I  once 
knew  you  a  happy  girl,  and  am 
concerned  to  see  you.  so  uncom- 
fortable, but  hope  the  Lord  will 
soon  manifest  himself  to  your  soul 
as  the  God  of  grace  and  everlast- 
ing lote,  and  that^  being  restored 
to  you  the  joys  of  salvation,  you 
will  be  a  comfort  and  a  blessing  to 
your  friends."  But  the  poor  de- 
luded girl,  interrupting  her,  re- 
plied, '*  Speak  not  of  a  reforma- 
tion or  a  change  taking  place  in^ 
my  mind ;  for  if  I  thoug^ht  God 
intended  to  effect  a  change  in  me, 
and  I  were  capable,  I  would 
wrest  the  power  out  of  his  hands  V* 
This  awful  declaration  quite  hor- 
rified her  friend,  and  sealed  her 
lips  on  religious  subjects ;  but, 
turning  to  Miss  F.  she  endea- 
voured to  say  something  solemn 
and  impressive  to  her,  in  the  hope 
of  exciting  repentance  and  feeling 
in  her  mind.  Bot  she  also  replied, 
**  they  were  actuated  by  one  soul, 
and  therefore  their  sentiments  were 
unanimous,  of  which  they  would 
soon  give  a  manifestation. '^  Other 
Gbriistian  friends  tendered  their 
advice,  to  whom  they  said,  **  They 
needed  no  reproof,  jot  every  thing 
in  nature  preached  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  rendered  them  more 
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miseri^le  t^an  the  power  of  lA'ga^ 
ment  could  do."  In  reply  to  others, 
they  said,  *'  Tbdy  wisned  they  had 
never  heard  th6  Godpel,  ^ich^ 
they  knew  would  heighten  their 
condemnation."  Alas !  all  they 
ever  knew  of  the  Gospel  was  con- 
fined to  notions  falsely- called  re- 
ligion; the  one,  doubtless,  having 
professed  it  from  the  habit  of  edu-- 
cation  alone,  whilst  the  only  mo- 
tive which  had  actuated  the  other, 
was  a  high  esteem  for  the  character 
of  a  dear  Mend  :  but  to  the  vital 
power  of  the  Gospel  it  was  evident 
they  were  both  strangers;  and  to 
them  it  therefore  proved'  the  **  sa- 
vour of  death  unto  deaths" 

Mary,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
enabled,  through  divine  mercy,  to 
experience,  in  an  increased  de- 
gree, the  preciousness  of  die  Sa^ 
viour.  The  displays  of  his  love 
and  mercy  had  strengthened  her 
confidence  in  him,  and  she  found 
the  ways  of  religion  to  be  those  of 
pleasantness  and  peace;  hence  she  ^ 
wished  to  be  more  devoted  to  him 
in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  she 
was  encouraged  to  devote  herself 
to  the  Lord,  and  to  enter  into  co- 
venant with  him  at  the  sacra- 
mental table.  She  now  united  . 
herself  to  the  church  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  A.>  under  whose  ministry  she' 
had  all  along  found  so  much  be- 
nefit. Here  she  constantly  at- 
tended the  ordinances,  and  round 
the  labours  of  this  servant  of  God 
increasingly  blessed  to  her  soul. 
She  entertained  much  diifidence 
with  respect  to  herself,  but  by 
faith  was  enabled  to  lay  hold  on 
one  that  is  mighty,  who  is  also 
able  to  keep  us  from  falling.  Thus, 
for  a  season,  she  went  on  her  way 
rejoicing.  But  she  says  in  her 
letters,  ^*  Alas !  an  awful  storm 
was  gathering,  which  must  have 
driven  me  to  despair,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  secret  support  of  di- 
vine grjuce."  Her  mind  had  for 
several  months  been  held  in  great 
suspense,  on  account  of  her  two 
young  friends,  of  whom  she  now 
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seldom  received  any  tkfings.  They 
had  removed  froni  the  apaftments 
they  formerly  occupied,  and  chang- 
ed their  names,  that  their  friends 
might  be  prevented  from-  finding 
them,  and  compelling  them  to  re- 
tnrn  home.     Hfos  F.  having  been 
apprized  that  this  was  the  intention 
of  her  parents,  they  were  both 
hurried  on  to  commit  the  dreadful 
act  which  I  am  about  to  relate. 
Mary's  description,  which  is  given 
with  the  vividness  of  one  that  had 
watched    the  whole    proceeding, 
and  with  the  feeling  of  a  heart 
which  had  but  narrowly  escaped 
the  apostacy  into  which  they  fell, 
wiH  be  more  acceptable  to  your 
readers   than   any  thing   I  could 
write.     She   says,   "  Methinks  I 
see  them,  in  all  the  horrors  of  de- 
spair, leave  their  apartment^— the 
night  intensely  cold  (the  second  of 
February) — having  to  walk  more 
than  a  mile  in  ^e  dead  of  the 
night;     Oh!  what  was  the  night's 
sable  curtain  to  the  blackness  and 
darkness  in  which  their  souls  were 
involved.  Great  Sovereign  of  uni- 
versal nature,  forgive  thy  creature, 
who  dares  to  offer  one  sentiment 
opposite  to  what  is  pleasing  in  thy 
sight !     I  thought — were  they  pre- 
vented— Ah  !  be  husfaed>  my  pas- 
sion I     They  move  slowly  on — 
they  seem  more  than  half  deter- 
mined to  return.  Again  my  prayer 
ascends  ! — But  oh !  what  fiend  is 
that  pursues  them  ?     A  foe  .  im- 
placable ;    sworn  enemy  to  God 
and    man !      He    is    busy   still  \ 
Hush! — What  does  he  say? — Oh, 
horrid  !      He  bids  them  venture 
down  into  the  watry  grave.     See ! 
they  draw  back ! — Ah,  what  says 
he  now?    Why  now  he  calls  it 
cowardice,  and  grows  more  bold. 
—They  have  no  shield  of  faith ! 
'  Now !  now  descend  !'  he  cries, 
'  the  time  of  mercy  is  over,  and 
heaven    never  was   designed    for 
you  V    They  hear — they  seem  at- 
tentive— his  lies  believe — and,  dis- 
mal to  relate,   resolve  again  ! — 
They  tie  thehr  clothes  ahout  them. 
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again  emhrace  etfeh  other,  and,  at 
the  last  embraee*-atonce  immerse!  I 
•^Let  silence  stop  my  pen,  while,  in 
the  language  of  a  man  well  taught, 
I  exclaim.  Great  God,  '  how  un- 
searchable are  thy  judgments,  and 
thy  ways  past  finding  out!'"  Thus 
perished,  by  their  own  act,  two 
interesting  females,  before  they 
had  attained  to  twenty-one  years- 
of  age,  an  awful  instance  of  the 
danger  of  sin.  What  a  hard  mas- 
ter is  sat^n  !  he  first  leads  the 
soul  into  the  commission  of  sin, 
and  having  effected  his  purpose^ 
seeks  to  drive  his  captive  to  de- 
spair and  ruin.  Let,  then,  young 
persons  be  aware  of  the  danger  of 
the^rs^  departure  from  God.  One 
sin  will  lead  to  another  more 
heinous  than  the  first,  and  sin  per- 
sisted in,  will  bring  both  body  and 
soul  to  hell.  Grieve  not  then  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  resist  the  tempter, 
and  he  will  flee  from  thee,  and  let 
all  who  read  the  unhappy  account 
of  these  poor  young  women,  be 
very  constant  in  prayer,  "  Lord, 
bold  thou  me  up  ;*'  "  Leave  me 
not,  neither  forsal^e  me,  O  God  of 
my  salvation.'* 

This  unhappy  circumstance  was 
a  source  of  much  uneasiness  and 
disquietude  of  mind  to  Mary.  The 
enemy  of  souls  was  active  in  sug- 
gesting temptations,  and  her  peace- 
and  comfort  for  a  time  experienced 
a  considerable  interruption.  But 
it  pleased  God  to  restore  again  to 
her  the  joys  arising  from  a  sense 
of  his  favour  and  mercy  towards 
her. — I  shall  conclude  this  narra- 
tive by  an  extract  from  the  last  of 
her  series  of  letters  to  her  friend. 
'<  Nothing  in  time  could  be  a 
greater  trial  to  me  than  parting 
with  my  young  friends  in  the  aw- 
ful manner  I  did,  yet  however 
solemn  the  event.  Infinite  Wisdom 
brought  good  out  of  this  evil,  for 
I  was  instructed  to  profit  by  the 
event,  never  daring  to  trust  my 
own  heart,  as  I  had  before  done. 
The  things  of  tijne  appeared  in 
their  proper  colours,  vain  and  un- 
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satisfactory.     I  no  longer  envied    in  the  sacred  history  ;  and,  viewed 


in  connexion  with  the  claims  and 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  they  ap- 
pear powerfully  calculated  both 
to  affect  and  edify  the  pious  mind. 
Of  his  character  we  have  but  a 
brief  and  passing  notice  in  the  6th 
chapter  of  Acts,  but  what  is  there 
recorded  supplies  ample  matter  for 
instruction.  There  is  an  identity 
about  the  characters  of  Christ^ 
apostles  and  disciples,  which,  while 
it  marks  them  of  one  family,  and 
allies  them  to  one  great  Plead  and 
Lord,  supplies  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  commanding  and  moulding 
influence  of  the  system,  and  a  di- 
vine picture  of  its  unrivalled  bles- 
sedness. No  such  influence  was 
ever  exerted  by  any  other  system , 
no  such  characters  were  ever  pro- 
duced by  any  other  agency.  If 
the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  rested 
for  evidence  on  this  solitary  argu- 
ment, there  is  weight  enough  in  it 
to  command  universal  assent.  It 
has  wrought  moral  miracles  in  all 
its  subjects — eflecting  that  which 
no  other  doctrine  ever  did  or 
could  effect. 

Stephen  was  the  first  martyr 
who  fell  in  the  Christian  cause, 
and  since  in  heaven  there  must 
have  been  felt  no  common  sen- 
sation when  his  magnanimity  and 
piety  triumphed  over  his  enemies, 
it  is  desirable  that  on  earth  there 
should  be  a  perpetual  remembrance 
of  his  name,  and  a  frequent  con- 
templation of  his  character.  He 
was  full  of  faith  and  of  power. 
What  inestimable  qualities  are 
these  !  He  had  such  strong  faith 
in  God,  and  in  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  it  made 
him  eminent  even  among  men  who 
were  all  strong  in  faith.  He  was 
not  indebted  to  contrast  for  his 
eminence,  as  a  feeble  light  assumes 
undue  brightness  in  a  starless  sky, 
but  he  was  a  sun  among  the  stars 
of  glory,  and  the  power  of  God 
was  largely  in  him — in  him,  in 
The  character  and  martyrdom  of  such  a  measure,  as  to  make  him 
Stephen  are  topics  of  great  interest    the   first    and    most   conspicuous 


the  votaries  of  pleasure;  my  affec- 
tions were  weaned  from  earth. 
My  soul  became  as  a  weaned  child 
before  the  Lord.  His  great  sal- 
vation became  more  than  ever  my 
theme  and  mv  song." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  temptations 
which  harassed  her  mind  after  the 
untimely  death  of  her  young  friends, 
in  reference  to  which  she  says, 
"  I  had  long  laboured  under  awful 
temptations,  and  although  my  mind 
was  desolate  and  dark,  yet  I  was 
kept  looking  up  to  God  in  the 
use  of  the  means  ;  and  one  even- 
ing, being  at  the  Tabernacle,  the 
Lord  whom  I  sought  suddenly 
.came  to  his  temple^  and  spoke 
peace  to  my  soul  by  the  ministry 
of  his  word.  The  Rev.  Mr.  P. 
preached  from  this  text,  *  Thou 
hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
wilt  thou  not  keep  my  feet  from 
falling  V  The  sermon  was  appli- 
cable to  my  state  of  mind,  and 
salutary  in  its  effects.  My  sor- 
rows were  soothed,  peace  restored, 
and  a  happy  confidence  excited  in 
my  soul ;  and  I  knew  that  as  he 
had  preserved  me  through  many 
trials  and  temptations,  he  would 
lead  me  through  the  mazes  of  life, 
and  land  me  safe  where  the  inha- 
bitants thereof  shall  no  more  say, 
I  am  sick." 

I  would  fain  indulge  in  many 
reflections,  but  have  already  oc- 
cupied too  much  of  your  room, 
and  must  subsoribe  myself, 

Yours,  &c.  Eaglet. 
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ON  THE  EVIDENCE  AND  ILLUS- 
TRATION CHRISTIANITY  DE- 
RIVED FROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
FIRST  MARTYR. 


*'  Servant  of  God,  well  done !  Well  hast 

thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintidn'd , 
Against  revolted  multitudes,  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in 


arms. 


Milton. 
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mark  for  the  riolent  hand  of  per-  presentiment  of  their  approaching 

secution.    Though  this  great  man  end,  so  he  might  already  be  seeing 

appears  to  have  been  first  chosen  the  Son  of  Man  on-  the  right  hand 

to  serve  (or  supply)  the  tables  of  of  power  and  glory,  and  it  might 

the  Grecian  widows,  yet  he  was  spread    that    angelic    brightness 

designed  for  far  higher  work.    He  which  struck  the  attention  of  the 

boldly  encounters  a  whole  host  of  whole  council.     They  had  before 

adversaries,  the  synagogue  of  the  them  one  of  the  servants  of  that 


libertines f  or  freed  citizens.  They 
banded  with  certain  others  against 
him,  to  try  to  reason  him  down, 
but  they  could  not  resist  the  wis- 
dom and  the  spirit  with  which  he 
spake.  So  they  went  away  mor- 
tified and  silenced,  but  not  con- 
vinced or  humbled.  Then  it  ap- 
pears they  suborned  men,  wno 
were  willing,  from  hatred,  or  for  a 
bribe,  to  make  a  false  charge 
against  him.  He  is  therefore  seized 
and  arraigned  upon  their  deposi- 
tion, and  is  now  to  be  set  before 
the  council  and  confronted  by  the 
witnesses.  Who  can  tell  whether 
they  were  not  the  same  as  had 
witnessed  against  Jesus;  for  they 
utter  the  very  same  calumny,  and 
declare  themselves  to  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  same  crimes,  as 
were  alleged  against  him.  But 
let  us  turn  away  from  the  exe- 
crable band  of  persecutors  and 
murderers,  to  look  on  this  holy 
and  eminent  Christian.  **  Ail 
that  sat  in  the  council  beheld  his 
face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel.*'  What  could  have  im- 
parted this  celestial  glory  to  his 
countenance  ?  There  was  nothing 
in  the  scene  before  him  to  animate 
and  transform  it.  It  was  evidently 
a  divine  and  supernatural  lustre. 
Probably  his  ordinary  intercourse 
with  heaven  might  have  spread  a 
sort  of  settled  calm  or  smile  upon 
his  face,  a  living  and  resplendent 
image  of  the  peace  within.  If  ha- 
bitual sorrow  will  mar  the  counte- 
nance, so  habitual  peace  and  good- 
ness will  illuminate  it.  But  all  his 
natural  benignity,  all  his  habitual 
serenity  was  heightened  on   this 


Jesus,  the  lustre  of  whose  true 
character  had  been  veiled  from 
their  view,  but  whose  glory  they 
now  saw  by  reflection — one  for 
whom  heaven  was  even  now  open- 
ing its  gates— one  on  whom  the 
angels  were  gazing  with  intense 
desire,  and  towards  whom  the  Son 
of  God  had  directed  the  glory  of 
his  countenance — one  that  was  to 
start  first  in  the  race  of  martyr- 
dom, to  win  the  first  laurel,  and 
to  sit  down  with  the  Lord  on  his 
throne.  How  wonderful  is  that 
Gospel  which  can  prepare  human 
nature  for  such  an  arauous  hour, 
and  put  upon  the  head  of  mortal 
men  so  glorious  a  crown.  Stephen 
was  now  as  well  prepared  to  die 
as  before  he  had  been  to  argue. 
He  could  do  both  with  equal  com- 
posure and  dignity.  The  wonders 
he  did  among  the  people,  and  the 
wonderful  words  he  spake  among 
the  disputers,  and  the  wonders  he 
displayed  in  his  countenance  and 
at  his  departure,  alike  attest  the 
divine  excellence  and  power  of 
the  Gospel.  He  stands  like  a  rock 
in  the  midst  of  the  angry  and 
dashfng  element,  lifting  his  head 
abo^e  the  sky  of  darkling  storms 
and  tempests,  into  that  purer  ele- 
ment above,  whose  glory  settles 
on  it  like  an  eternal  sunshine. 

Now,  without  dwelling  upon  the 
narrative  of  his  sufferings,  so  sim- 
ply and  affectingly  told  in  the  sa- 
cred history,  let  us  look  at  the 
bearing  which  his  martyrdom  had 
upon  the  rising  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  him  was  evinced  the 
validity  and  truth  of  the  doctrines 
he  defended.    He  had  proclaimed 


occasion.'  The  near  approach  of  them  divine,  and  asserted  that  a 
heaven's  glory  sheds  a  still  higher  divine  influence  attended  them  to 
lustre,  as  good  men  often  have  a    make  their  subject  a  conqueror 
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oyer  »m,  ibe  world,  and  death , 
and  now  he  proves  it.  But  bis 
death  I  while  it  thus  reflected  the 
glory  of  hisi,  principles,  was  the 
highest  triumph  that  could  possibly 
be  effected  over  his  opponents. 
The  truth  was  ennobled,  enshrined 
•by  his  sufferings.  It  gained  a  vic- 
tory by  his  death,  not  less  com- 
plete, and  far  more  splendid  and 
affecting  than  by  his  arguments. 
Here  his  enemies  suffered  a  ten- 
fold defeat.  Their  infidelity  had 
been  confounded  by  his  wisdom, 
now  their  malice  was  thwarted  by 
his  meekness  and  magnanimity ; 
his  arguments  had  been  like  ar- 
rows in  their  hearts,  now  his  piety 
and  his  prayer  were  like  coals  of 
fire  upon  their  heads.  Their  arms 
were  proved  as  powerless  against 
the  martyr's  spirit,  as  their  tongues 
against  his  cause ;  and  that  scene 
wbich  demonstrated  them  to  be 
.the  agents  of  that  power  which  is 
from  beneath,  proved  him  to  be 
allied  to  that  which  is  Above.  Thus 
every  stone  they  hurled,  with  the 
intention  of  silencing  hb  voice 
and  liubduing  his  testimony,  open- 
ed a  new  wound  to  proclaim  his 
victory,  and  made  his  blood  speak 
louder  than  his  tongue. 

The  martyrdom  df  Stephen  was 
dbttnguisLed,  not  merely  as  being 
the. first;  it  has  had  an  influence 
over  the  whole  history  of  Ohris- 
tianity  since.  It  has  made  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  martyrs 
happy.  It  has  contributed  to  ele- 
-vate  the  spirit  and  enhance  the 
triumph  of  all  subsequeiit  confes- 
sors to  (he  Gospel,  and  probably 
scarce  one  has  died  in  the  same 
cause  without  distinctly  recog- 
•iiisittg  the  influence  of  this  scene. 
It  has  supplied  consolation  to 
those  who  might  otherwise  have 
drawn  back,  and  corroborated  the 
faith  of  iouiltitudes  as  by  a  distant, 
but  not  indistinct  or  doubtful  light, 
jrevealing  the  Son  :of  Man  on  the 
fight  hand  of  power,  .and  teaching 
Jkow  to  make  the  spirit  within  a 
OQoqueror  over  the  exulting  foe 
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.without.  This  fact  and  the  doc- 
rtrines  it  displayed  have  formed  an 
impenetrable  shield  around  the 
.8ufferer!s  spirit,  or  spread  for  it 
the  invisible  but  soaring  wings  of 
faith,  on  which  it  has  taken  its 
flight,  while  the  stingless  and  dis- 
appointed foe  has  been  left  to  feed 
his  malice  on  the  ignoble  flesh. 
Stephen  had  the  victory,  they  the 
shame.  His  cause  was  illustrated 
and  confirmed,  as  well  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  all  the  revengeful  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  which  he 
evinced,  as  by  the  deep  concern 
he  displayed  for  the  salvation  of 
his  enemies.  Though  the  church 
lost  an  ornament,  yet  the  crown  of 
Immanuel  gained  one  of  its  bright- 
est jewels  ;  and  though  the  cause 
lost  an  able  advocate,  yet  it  gained 
an  argument,  which  lives,  and 
must. live  invincible  through  every 
age.  Nature  made  the  martyr  mor- 
tal, but  persecution  has  made  his 
name  and  victory  immortal. 

Foxius,  JuN. 


^»%^%»^>^ 


A    HINT  TO  THE  YOUNG   ON 
MR.  PAUNTLEROY'S  CASE. 

It  is  now  abundantly  obvious  to 
the  public,  that  .the  degradation 
and  untimely  end  of  this  once 
.highly  respectable  individual  be- 
gan in  the  vain  pursuit  of  plea- 
)Siire,  and  in  association  with  sin- 
ners who  had  not  the  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes.  A  more  impres- 
sive lesson  has  not  of  late  years 
been  afforded  to  the  world;  and 
it  is  singularly  calculated  to  show 
the  bittecness  and  death  which 
dwell  in  sin,  which,  though  sweat 
for  the  moment,  in  the  end  biteth 
4ike  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
-the  vice  and  misery  which  are  in 
the  woEld  proeeed  from  the  tntcr- 
eourm  df  the  wicked.  For  though 
the  human  heart  is  naturally  &- 
.praved,  and  of  itself  disposed  to 
'.vice,  yet  the  tdegree  to  which  it 
:goes  is  'to  be.attributed  to  Jlie  as- 
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sociation  of  the  imgodly,  by  which 
means  passions  comiparatiTel  j  dor- 
mant are  roused,  and  thoughts  and 
purposes  still  in  embryo  are  ma* 
tured.  Hence  it  is  wisely  said^ 
**  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners;"  **  One  sinner  de- 
stroyeth  much  good."  For  there  is 
a  power  of  propagation  in  evil, 
arising  from  the  congenial  soil  it 
finds  in  the  human  heart,  incon- 
ceivably and  incalculably  great. 
It  increases,  as  by  a  law,  more  cer- 
tainly, and  much  faster  than  good- 
ness. It  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  always  accumulating  and 
growing,  and  spreads  with  the 
fierceness  of  flame,  and  the  subtle- 
ness of  poison  or  contagion ,  through 
the  human  heart.  Its  fascination 
seizes  in  a  moment,  and  it  clings 
round  the  passions  like  the  coils 
of  a  serpent.  It  is  a  disease  soon 
caught,  but  hard  aud  long  of  cure. 
Perhaps  few,  or  none,  are  ade- 
auately .  aware  of  the  mighty  in- 


A   FOURTH   LEAP    FROM 
"  MY  SCRAP  BOOK." 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  kind  ad- 
mission of  three  leaves  from  my 
**  Scrap  Book"  into  your  Maga- 
zine emboldens  me  to  send  you  a 
fourth ;  and  though  altogether  of 
a  miscellaneous  character,  it  may 
impart  instruction,  and  afford 
amusement,  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers ;  especially  to  those  who  pos- 
sess a  predilection  for  the  litera- 
ture of  former  times.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  altering  a  few  anti- 
quated phrases,  and  have  substi-. 
tuted  in  their  place  others,  perhaps 
more  agreeable  to  modern  readers. 
I  do  not,  however,  forget  what 
one  of  your  correspondents  has 
written  upon  this  suoject  in  your 
November  Number,  and  should 
this  catch  his  eye,  he  must  forgive 
me  this  liberty ;  and  if  he  should 
not,  I  am  happy  to  know,  that  I 
am  at  present  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  lex  talumu  of  which  he  speaks. 


nuence  of  the  society  of  &nl,  or  of    But  now  to  my  scraps. — It  is  no 


the  disastrous  victories  it  is  ca- 
pable of  accomplishing  by  /ami' 
Uariiy  land  habit*  Many  mighty 
men  have  fallen  through  the  se- 
ductive influence  of  evil  company. 
Let  the  young  then  beware ;  the 
avenue  of  that  path  which  leads  to 


sinall  grief  to  the  true  Christian  to 
observe  how  utterly  unanswerable 
the  character  of  many  is,  who  bear 
the  Christian  name,  to  the  charac- 
ter and  example  of  the  Saviour, 
He  was  humble  and  meek,  they 
are  proud  and  insolent;    he  en 


deaths  and  hell  may  be  fair  and    joins  the  love  of  enemies,  they  can 
pleasant.  \  Beauty  on  the  one  side,    hardly  love  their  friends ;  he,  who 


and  pleasure  on  the  other,  may 
Btand'at  its  entrance,  and  promise 
us  their  cheerful  and  bewitching 
company.  False  reasoning  may 
vindicate  our  preference  of  this 
alluring  road  to  the  plain,  straight- 
forward, and  honourable,  though 
rugged,  road  of  virtue  and  piety, 
whose  end  is  life  everlasting.  But 


had  the  command  of  all,  and  a 
right  to  all,  was  satisfied  with 
little ;  while  they  who  have  a 
right  to  nothing,  would  possess  all 
things ;  he  bade  us  turn  the  cheek 
to  him  that  sraiteth,  while  they 
can  give  two  blows  for  one;  he 
commands  that  we  give  our  coat' 
to  him  that  takes  our  cloak,  they 


the  one  is  infallibly  the  way  of    take  away  both  cloak  and  coat; 
shame,  misery,   and   death ;    the    he  went  about  doing  good,  spend- 


other  is  the  way  of  peace,  life; 
and  eternal  joy.  Let  the  young 
pause  and  tmnk  before  they  enter 
any  padi  where  pleasure,  unat- 
tended with  rdigion,  invites  them. 

A  Brother. 


%^*^»»»»»%% 
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log  the  day  in  preaching,  and  the 
night  in  praying ;  they  trifle  away 
their  time,  revelling  away  the 
night,  and  sleeping  away,  or  mis- 
spending the  day ;  he  bade  us 
make  friends  of  the  inammon  of 
unrighteousness,  they  make  mam- 
mon their  God ;  he  bade  us  take 
D 
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up  bis  cro8t»  they  impoae  their  begins  with  our  end.-* Affectation 

own.    In  a  word,  his  business  was  of  superfluity  is^  in  all  things,  s 

to  save,  theirs  is  to  destroy.-— A  sign  of  weakness;    as  in  words. 

Christian  in  all  his  ways    must  he  that  useth  circumlocutions  to 

have  three  guides,  truth,  charity,  express   himself  shows  want   of 


and  wisdom.  Truth  to  go  before 
him,  charity  and  wisdom  to  walk 
on  either  hand.  If  either  of  the 
three  be  absent,  he  walks  amiss. 
I  have  seen  some  do  harm  by  fol- 
lowing a  truth  uncharitably;  and 


memory,  and  want  of  .proper 
speech;  and  much  talk  argues  a 
feeble  and  distempered  brain.  *-i* 
What  good  can  any  earthly  thing 
yield  us  besides  its  use?  And 
what  is  it  but  vanity,  to  desire 


And  what  use  is  in  that  which 
is  superfluous  ?  It  is  a  great  skill 
to  know  what  is  enough,  and  great 
wisdom  to  care  for  no  more. 

Busy  Bkb. 


others,  while  they  would  heal  an    that  which  can  do  us  no  good  f 

errorwithlove,  have  failed  in  their     *  ^      '    '  "     '"  "^"^  — i-:-i^ 

wisdom,    and    offended    against 

justice.  A  charitable  untruth,  and 

^n  uncharitable  truth,  and  an  un-^ 

wbe  managing  of  truth,  are  all  to 

be  carefully  ^voided  of  him  that 

would  travel  aright  in  the  narrow 

way.    Truth  hath  a  face  both  ho-» 

nest  and  comely,  and  is  seen  to 

the  greatest  advantage  in  her  own 

colours;    but,  above  all,   divine 

truth  is  most  fair,  and  most  scornetb 

to  borrow  beauty  from  man's  wit 

or  tongue.    She  loveth  to  come 

forth  in  her  native  grace,  like  a 


HISTORTCAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT  OF  DISSENTING  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

No.  I. 
J>R.  WILUAMS'S   LIBRARY, 

Red-crou  Street,  London^ 

Daniel  Williams,  D.  D.  the 
enlightened  founder  of  this  Instil 


princely  matron,  and  considers  it    tution  was  born  at  Wrexham,  ia 

the  greatest  indignity  to  be  trifled    Denbighshire,    in  1643  or  1644. 

with.    She  looks  to  command  re-    Although  he  did   not  enjoy  tlM 

verence,  not  pleasure.    To  attire    advantage  of  a  regular  academioal 

her  in  vain  dresses  and  fashions,    education,  yet  **  from  five  yean 

is  most  abhorrent  to  her  nature. 

They  know  her  not  who  give  her 

such  entertainment,  and  shall  first 

know  her  angry  when   thev  do 

know  her. — ^The  golden   infancy 

of  some  hath  proceeded  to  a  brazen 

youth,  and  ended  in  a  leaden  age. 

All  human  maturities  have  their 

period;  grace  only  has  none.    I 

4urBt  never  rest  too  much  hope  on 

die  fon^afd  beginnings  of  wit  and    resohilioa  to  devote  himself  (o  the 

memory*  which   have   been   ap«    Christian    ministry   amongst   the 

plaudea  in  children.    I  knew  they    nonconformists,  formed  st  a  time 

could  but  attain  their  vigour,  and    when  all  the  severities  of  an  iatole* 

that  if  sooner  no  whit  the  better ;    rant  government  were  called  forth 

for  the  earlier  their  perfection  of    acainst  diem,  is  a  striking  proof 

wisdom,  the  longer  snail  be  their    of  his  decision  of  character,  which 


aid,  he  had  ha  ^nployment  but 
studies^  and  at  nineteen,  he  wae 
regularly  admitted  a  preacher.'' 
His  unusual  application,  united  to 
great  vigour  of  mind,  soon  raised 
him  above  all  adventitious  circnm« 
stances,  and  eventually  secured 
him  that  rank  amongst  his  con« 
temporaries,  which  is  conferred 
alone  on  real  worth.    Hb  earlj 


witless  age.  Seasonableness  is  the 
best  in  all  diese  things  which  have 
their  ripeness  and  decay*  We  can 
never  hope  too  mw^h  of  the  timely 
blossoms  of  grace^  whose  spring 
is  perpetual,  and  whose  harvest 


is  yet  more  developed  by  the  &ct, 
that  he  was  amongst  the  very  fivsi 
young  men  who  had  die  courage 
to  identify  themselves  with  those 
venerable  conCsssors,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  their  respective 


1836.]  Dn  WmUmfi  JUhmy.  1ft 

chftr^es  by  the  act  of  uniformity,    that  body  for  which  he  had  iuf- 
Tbi»    oomcientious    devotion   of    fered,  and  to  which  he  owed  M 


himself,  to  an  unpopular,  and  ap« 
parently  a  sinking  cause,  was  re- 
warded by  a  gracious  Prorideace, 
in  a  manner  at  once  unexpected 
and  di^nguished. 

Prevented  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  times  from  public  peaching, 
he  received  an  invitation  to  be* 
com^e  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of 
Meath,  in  Ireland.  This  he  gladly 
accepted,  which  led  the  way  to 
his  settlement  as  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  Wood 


much.  His  friend  Dr.  Bates  had 
also  been,  during  a  long  and  stu- 
dious life,  as  Mr.  Howe  exorcised 
it,*  **  an  eamM  gaihermr^  ana  as  the 
phrase  is,  dewmrer  of  books,"  with 
which  he  had  so  great  an  acquaint^ 
ance,  that  an  eminent  divine  and 
dignitary  of  the  church,  said,  ^<That 
were  he  to  collect  a  library,  he 
would  as  tfoon  consult  Dr*  Bates 
as  any  man  he  knew.— He  knew 
how  to  chuse,  and  was  curious  iit 
his  choice. — Nothing  mean  was 


Street,  Dublin ;  the  duties  of  whick   welcome  to  his  library,  or  detained 
office  he  discharged  for  near  twenty    ^ere."    Such  a  collection  Was  in 


years,  with  great  reputation  to  him* 
self,  and  general  acceptance  to  the 
people.  It  was  while  in  thu  city,  to 
which  he  came  almost  an  exile  for 
conscience-sake,  that  he  married  a 
lady  of  honourable  family  and 
dbtingiiiriied  piety,  with  whom  he 
received  a  considerable  estate. 
The  troubles  of  Ireland  in  1687* 
led  him.  to  resign  his  pastoral 
charge  in  Dublin,  and  retire  to 
London,  where  the  following  year 
he  had  the  happiness  to  witness 
that  glorious  Revolution,  which 
gave  permanenceto  English  hberty. 
Memoirs  of  this  excellent  mini- 
Bter  are,  however,  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  Dissenter,*  audit  is 
tfierefore  only  necessary  to  add, 
that  in  1701,  having  been  some 
time  a  widower,  he  again  formed 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  ladv 
of  considerable  fortune.  Although 
he  now  possessed  an  ample  estate, 
yet  he  exercised  great  frugality  in 
his  personal  expences,  that  he 
might  better  execute  those  liberal 
designs,  one  of  which  it  is  the  im- 
medaite  oiyject  of  this  paper  to 
narrate. 


course  most  desirable,  and  on  his 
decease,  Dr,  Williams  boughtthem 
for  iSdOO.  or  £600.  to  be  added  to 
his  own  valuable  library. 

By  his  last  will,  dated  2ltth 
June,  1711,  Dr.  W.  appointed  hi$ 
books,  after  duplicates  and  useless 
volumes  were  removed,  to  be  for  a 
public  library,  **  whereto  such  as 
his  trustees  appoint,  shall  have  ac« 
Cess  for  the  perusal  of  a:ny  book  in 
the  ^lace  where  they  are  lodged.'^  f 
fie  also  directed  hid  trustees  to 
purchase  some  dheapfireeAioki  edi- 
fice to  receive  the  library,  but  ff 
not  able  to  obtain  eligible  pre-^ 
mises,  they  were  empowered  to 
erect  them,  but  they  were  to  be 
not  pompous  or  too  large.^ 


*i 


m^ 


*  Batei'8  Works,  fol.  p.  962. 

f  As  some  of  our  readers  may  wisli  to 
know  hovr  they  mar  gain  access  to  tfas 
library,  we  extract  the  foUoiHng  infomuH 
tion  from  <<  the  Rules"  of  the  establifh^ 
ment:->- 

**  I.  The  library  shall  be  open  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  in  erery  wedt 
throughout  the  year,  except  Christmas 
and  Whitsuntide  weeks,  and  the  month  of 


August;   and  the   librarian,  unless  pre« 
His  own  eztessive  collection  of    vented  by  illness,  shall  const^tly  attend 

books,  probably  first  suggested  to    *^,  J\^  *' •"*'^  ^'?«?:''     ^  .,,^^ 

k;-   ^iIa   4.u^  fjoo.  ^i^Z^l^»>  o         *•  II.  All  persons  shall  be  admitted  dur- 
his  mud  the  idea  of  formmg  a    .„^  ^j^^  appointed  hours,  upon  producing 

VVBldC   LIBRARY,  for  the  use  of     to  the  librarian  a  written  order  frotn  one  of 

the  trostees,  specifying  tbdr  names,  places 


*  Falmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial, 
tol.li.  p.640.  WUson'sDissenting  Churches, 
f\A\M  p.  198.  Bogus  and  Bennett  His* 
tory,  ▼si.lH.p.417. 


of  abode,  and  proper  additionf-." 

<'  VII.  The  librarian  shall  not  ntxif 
any  money,  or  otber  ^tuity,  from  say 
person  for  the  use  of  this  library." 


€0  Hittorieal  Account  of  Diuenting  JmHtviioni.        [ Jahuary^ 

.    He    iklso    appointed    £10.  per  that  period  many  raluable  addi* 

annum    for    a    librarian,     toge-  tions,  by  the  munificence  of  seve- 

ther  with  the  accommodation   of  raleminentminietera  and  laymen  of 

the  house,  a  stipend,  long  since  the  Three  Denominations,  amongst 


found  inadequate  as  aremuneration 
for  the  duties  of  the  office.  Though 
Dr.  Williams  departed  to  his  re-* 
ward  in  February  1716,  yet  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  car* 
rying  the  provisions  of  his  testa« 
meut  into  effect,  were  not  com- 
plete till  1727 »  when  the  trustees 
not  finding  any  suitable  building, 

|)urchased  the  site  of  the  present 
ibi^ry  for  £450.  and  obtained  from 
the  Court  of  Chancery  permission 
to  appropriate  £1518.  out  of  the 
founder's  estates,  for  the  erection 
of  the  house,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate. But  it  happened^  then,  as 
it  has  often  done  since,  that  the 
estimate  was. not  equal,  to  the  ex- 
penditure, and  the  Chancellor^ 
srant  was  exhausted  before  the 
Duilding  was  completed.  It  being 
thought  highly  ine»edient  to  ap<« 
ply  again  to  that  Court,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  trustees,  March 
1799,  to  address  the  following  cir- 
cular to  their  friends :— '^  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's library  being  near  finished^ 
vome  additions  of  great  advantage 
to  the  common  interest,  it  is  ap- 
prehended may  be  made  upon  the 
foundation  of  that  building,  consis 


whom  Dr.  WiHiam  Harris  stands 
pre-eminent,  having  bequeathed  a 
noble  collection  of  240  folio,  364 
quarto,  and  1355  octavo  volumes 
to  the  trustees.  Its  increase  has, 
however,  been  gradual,  for  unlike 
the  libraries  of  the  Universities, 
and  of  other  privileged  bodies 
connected  with  the  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment  of  the  country,  it 
does  not  swell  its  catalogues  at  the 
cost  of  authors  and  publishers, 
but  simply  by  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions  of  those  enlightened  indivi-^ 
daals,  who  can  appreciate  the,  im- 
portance of  such  an  Institution  to 
the  Dissenters  of  the  metropolis.* 
.  Oh  the  7th  of  February,  1816^ 
a  century  having  elapsed  since  the 
death'of  the  founder,  the  trusteea^ 
with  their  select  friends,  assembled 
at  the  library  to  hear  an  oration, 
delivered  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  Lind- 
say, commemorative  of  that  events 
and  afterwards  they  adjourned  for 
a  celebration  dinner,  at  which 
Matt.  Wood,  Esq.  M.F.,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  for  that 
year,  was  invited  to  preside,  being 
a  Dissenter,  whose  theological 
opinions   are    said  to  .  harmonize 


tent  with  the  Doctor's  design  of  yrxih  those  of  the  majority  of  tlie 

additions  and  of  general  use,  which  present  trustees.    .    , 
will    require    a  considerable  ex-        The  reader  being  now  in  posses- 

pense,  and  yet  cannot  be  defrayed  sion  of  the  leading  historical  facts 

out  of  his  estate,  according  to  the  connected  with  this  library,  it  only 

allowance  made  by  the  Court  of  remains  to  furnish  a  descriptive 

Chancery    for    erecting    the    li-  sketch  of  its  general  appearance 


and  contents.  The  frontage  .  of 
the  building  is  in  perfect  aecor- 
dance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
founder,  for  though  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  great  respectability, 
yet  it  has  not  the  imposing  air  of 


brary.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed, 
that  any  who  are  inclined  to  for- 
ward thatservice,  would  contribute 
what  they  see  proper  for  such  a 
purpose." 

This  appeal  produced  the  de- 
sired supply,  ana  members  both  of 
the  Independent  and  Presbyterian  •  p,.  Williams's  trustees  hare  within 
bodies,  liberally  subscribed  for  its  the  last  few  years,  appropriated  ^50.  per 
eompletion,  so  that  by  the  close  of    annum  to  the  library,  and  each  new  lay 

that  year,  the  trustees  transacted  *™»^®  J?f  •??^**j   ^\  entering  on  his 

%A%'^\^  K,..;..^...  •«  tk^  u^...^  office,  jtiO.  10s.,  for  the  same  purposesi 

***^'L*^".T®*®  *[  ^^^  **^"?®- .     .  *»»*  tJ'ese  united,  can  do  little  mora  thin 

1  he  library  has  received  siuce  keep  the  books  in  respectable  repair. 


1825.]                             Dr.  WUtUmeM  JUhraty.  n 

A  public  institution.    Tha  ffround-  and  coatly  works  in  the  collectioif. 

door,  which  contains,  to  the  right  Of  the  reare  tracU  it  will  be  enough 

and  lefty  spacious    parlours/*  are  to  say  there  are 'two  hundred  and 

devoted  to  the  sonrice  of  the  li-  .thirty -eight  rolumes  of  sermons 

brarian,   together  with  the  other  and  tracts,  published  during  the 

apartments  on  the  basement  story.  <:iyil  war  of  Charles  the  First,  of 

By  a  staircase,  ornamented  with  whioh,  the  sermons,  preached  be- 

portroits,    I  he  visitor  ascends  to  fore  the  Parliament,  nil  thirty-two 

the  library  itself,  which  occupies  volumes.     Among  the  earfy  edi^ 

two  spacious  rooms  on  the  first  tions  may  be  enumerated  **  The 

floor.  Stdubmry  Liturgy;'  A.  D.   1680, 

The  front  room,  whi«h  extends  finely  illuminated ;   "  The  JJotctv 

the  whole  width  of  the  building,  is  of  the  Vtrguu/"  Paris,  A.D.  1488  i 

fitted  up  with    mahogany   glass-  .the  printing   and    wood-cuts  are 

cases  and.  presses,  which  have  a  .finely  executed ;  the  first  edition 

very  uniform  and  elegant  appear-  of. ".  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,'?  an4 

ance.   Over  these  cases  are  ranged  jearly   impressions    of    his    other 

twenty-five  original  portraits  of  dis-  works;  and  of  the  coiify  uforki  It 

tinguished  puritan  and  non confer-  .will  be  sufficient  to  mention-  the 

mist  ministers.  The  chimney-piece  classic  pages  of  Qrmwui  and  Gfn»- 

to  the  left  is  adorned  with  a  fine  por-  nevinUf  extending    through    moi^e 

trait  of  Dr.  Williams,  while  that  on  than  thirty  folios,  with  that  great 

therightisomamentedbyabrilliaiit  national  work   Rymer's   Fcedertt, 

likeness«of  Rev.  Richard  Baxter,  in  twenty  yolumes,  folio. 

The  second  room  occupies  the  Amongst  the  manuscripts  are  a 

whole  depth  of  the  premises,  and  beautifully  illuminated  Bible;    a 

is  fitted  iip   with .  twelve    stalls,  well-written    copy    of   WicliffB^n 

above  which   are   arranged  near  Testament,  in  black  letter,  about 

forty  portraits.     The  situation  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the   Fourth, 

the  adjoining,  premises  prevented  But  there  are  two  copies  of. the 

theintrodiictionof  sidewmdows  in  Scriptures,  which    are  pecutimrly 

this  room,  and  the  builder,  instead  calculated  to  interest  the   pioun 

of  overcoming  this  inconvenience,  visitants,  firom  the  circumstances 

by  the  introduction  of  a  central  under  which  they  were  transcribed; 

lantern,  of  capacity  sufficient  to  The  older  MS.  contains  **  The 

diffuse  !  an  equal  body    of  light  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  skart 

throughout  the  apartment,  resorted  hand,  1686,"  which  were  copied; 

to   the    miserable    expedient    of  during  many  a  wakeful  night,  by 

placing    small    windows    in    the  a  zealous  Protestant,  in  the  reign 

ceiling  over  the  stalls,  which  dis-  of  James  II.,  who,  fearing  that 

tribute  the  light  so  partially,  that  the  attempts  of  that  monarch  to 

all  the  portraits  are  thrown  into  J^  establish  popery  would  termi* 

tile  most  unfavourable  shade,  ex-  nate   in  :the    suppression   of  the 

cept  those    immediately    beneath  sacred  Scriptures,  resolved,  at  leastt 

the  glare  of  these  petty  apertures,  to  secure  a  copy  for  his  own  us6 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  room  is  by  this  ingenious  method.     The 

placed  a  handsome  wainscot  press,  .other .  MS.    contains    the    whole 

which  contains  some  valuable  ma-  Book  of  Psalms,  and  all  the  New 

nuscripts,  and  other  articles  that  Testament,  except  the  Revelations^ 

are  rare  and  curious.  These  apart*"  in  fifteen  volumes,  folio,  written 

meats  are  capable  of  receiving  forty  in  characters  anmdilomg,  on  a  bhu^ 

tiiousand  volumes,  though  the  oata-  paper, .  manufactured  on  .  purpose; 

logue  does  not  contain  half  that  with  a  tohUe  ink.  .  This.perfectly 

number.  There  are,  however,  many  ^fntgtce  copy  was-written,-in  1745| 

very  rare  tracts,  early  options,  wt  the  cost,  of  a  Mr.-Hdrris,  a 


On  tke  CharmeM'  of  GaiUt.  [JaAQftiy, 

tradefou  of  London,  whose  riglit   aMociations ;  whibt,  in  llio  round, 
baying  decayed  with  age  so  as  to    sleek>  happy  couiitenances  of  their 


prevent  his  reading  the  Scriptures, 
though  printed  in  the  largest  type, 
he  incurred  the  expense  of  tnis 
transcription,  that  ne  might  en* 
joy  those  sources  of  comfort  which 
**  are  more  to  he  desired  than 
gold,  yea  than  much  fine  gold.^ 


worthy  successors,  he  may  read 
that  confession  which,  as  applied 
to  them,  was  so  ominous  to  the 
churches,  **  Other  men  liare  la* 
boured,  and  we  hare  entered  into 
their  laJbours." 

Here  this  sketch   must  close; 


The  religious  sentiments  of  Ihis    but   it  would  be  unjust   to  the 
Tenerable  man   may  be  inferred    memory  of  Dr.  Williams,  and  a 


from  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Owen^s 
'«  Faith  of  God's  Elect"  was  also 
€^ied  for  him  in  the  same  style, 
which  occupies  three  rolumes, 
folio.  Besides  the  MSft.  of  the 
learaed  Joh^  Howep  from 'which 
die  two  last  rolumes  of  the  octavo 
•datioB  of  his  works  were  selected, 
and  many  other  fragments  of  the 
dissenting  fathers,  there  are  three 
▼olumes,  folio,  of  peculiar  interest; 
*'  Minutes  of  the  Sessions  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines,  from  Aug.  4, 
1643,  to  April  24, 1663."  These 
have  been  considered  the  official 
journals  of  that  body,  but  Mr. 
Orme  doubts  the  fact,*  and  sog- 

S«ts  Ihatihey  are  the  notes  which 
r.  Thomas  Goodwin  took  of  its 
Itaosactions.  They  are,  however, 
4mrious  and  original  doonments, 
sttd  would  doubtless  throw  con« 


loss  to  tha  reader,  not  to  record  the 
munificent  provisions  which  his 
trustees  are  empowered  to  admi* 
sister,  and  which  will  therefore 
form  the  subject  of  a  future  paper. 

Z.Z. 


»»»%»»»%»% 


ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  GAiUS. 

**  Seme  angel  gi^de  my  peneil  wUle  I 
dnw."— CowPBR. 

The  portraitures  of  Scripture  are 
distinguished  by  their  faithfulness 
and  simplicity*  All  its  sketches  are 
characteristic,  and  present  at  once 
the  moral  features  or  the  individuals 
whose  virtues  or  vices  are  recorded* 
Every  attentive  reader  must  be  im* 
pressed  with  the  force  and  vivid- 
ness of  their  representations.  This 
is  especially  evident  in  their  con- 
stant  use  for  the  purposes  of  prac- 
aiderable  light  on  the  history  of  tical  reference  and  biographical 
that  venerable  Assemblv.  illustration.    The  mdhidwdUy  of 

In  the  various  beautiuil  portraits  character  is  preserved  in  each 
which  adorn  thb  Institution,  diere  separate  memorial,  while  the  chap- 
is  much  that  b  characteristic  and  racters  themselves,  by  the  fulness 
inteiesting.  Indeed  Uie  spectator  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  die- 
might  almost  read  the  history  of  tion,  are  representatives  of  classes, 
nonconformity  in  the  pictures  of  and  are  capable  of  application  to 
its  champions.  In  tne  counte-  the  living  or  the  deaa,  as  censure 
nances  of  the  puritans  and  elder  or  commendation  may  require. 
Bartholomew  confessors  are  the  Who  does  not  find  a  volume  of 
traces  of  inflexible  sternness  and  materials  for  description  in  the 
peculiar  suffering.  In  the  portraits  view  given  us  by  the  holy  apos* 
of  Baxter,  Howe,  Bates,  Alsop,  tie  ofthe  intolerance  of  jDisilrepAef? 
Cradock,  and  Annesley  he  may  The  name  is  now  generic,  and 
discover  the  fine  intelligence,  tiie  serves  as  a  convenient  symbol  for 
profiannd  wisdom,  the  poignant  ecclesiastical  despotism.  A  simi^ 
wit,  and  the  courtly  otfriage  which  lar  remark  applies  to  the  lovely 
were  developed  by  their  contro-  contrast  presented  by  die  same 
▼ersies,  and  demanded  by  their    apostle  in  the  character  of  GaiuSi 

•  Lift  of  Dc  Oweui  mpb  ^^i*  Theve  is  iome  doubt  as  to  the 


1M6.]  OntheCharaeier^Gahu.  M 

bdiTidiial  to  whon   thk  epistk    theasel? ea  to  iha  ^Bind  of  tho^ye^ 


was  addressed y  whether  he  w«« 
the  "  Gaius  of  Jlef^,"*  (AcU  xx.  4.) 
or  the  <<  Gaius  of  Corinth,''  at 
whose  house  Paul  wrote  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  (see.  chap.  XTi.  28.) 
and  who  was  baptized   by  that 


nerable  apostle,  while  he  referred 
to  the  decisive  indications  of  his 


spiritual  health,  and  made  his  esti- 
mate of  that  spirituality  the  mea« 
sure  of  his  wishes  for  Us  temporal 
prosperity  1    How  often,  with  the 


apostle,  at  the  commeBcement  of    deepest  and  most  poignant  regret, 
his  ministry  in  Corinth.  The  latter    Biay  we  invert  the  order  of  this 


is  the  generallv  adopted  opinion, 
and  there  is  indeed  an  accordanco 
between  Paul's  reference  to  his 
distinguished  hospitality  as  not 
only  kk  '*  host,''  but  also  **  of  the 
whole  Church,"  and  the  aecount 


wish  ;  and  when  we  see  our  friends 
advancing  to  affluence  and  opii« 
lence,  and  succeeding  in  their  8»« 
cular  pursuits,  fervently  pray  thai 
their  "  souls  may  prosper"  in  pro« 
portion  to   the   success  of   taeit 


which  the    beloved  disciple  has    worldly  concerns  I 


given  of  his  eminent  liberality. 
The  principal  election  is  founded 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  Gaius, 
addressed  by  John,  was  one  of  hi$ 
converts ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  Corinthian  con- 
vert, of  the  same  name,  was  one 
whom  the  Apostle  Paul's  ministry 


Numerous  are  the  proofs  of  (wi- 
ritual  health:  and  the  fignrativo 
allusion  furnishes  an  interesting 
analogy.  In  a  state  of  perfect 
health,  there  is  appetite,  tngeWp 
and  enjafifmeiU.  The  boiinties  of 
providence  are  received  .with  n 
xest  and  a  relish,  which  no  deli- 


had  brought  to  '^  the  obedience  of  eacies  can  in^rt  to  the  valetudi*- 

the  faith."    In  these  circumstances  narian,  and  no  expense  can  pro-i 

of  perplexity,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  cure  for  the  diseased.    Similar  are 

St  a  satis&ctory  deci^a ;  nor  is  it  the  indications  of  spiritual  health, 

of  any  practical  consequence  that  ^^  provision   appointed  as  the 

it  should  be  formed.  Let  us  there-  aliment  of  the  soiu,  the  true  jnh 

fore  abandon  the  work  of  eon-  Mmn  vita,  is  en^yed  with;  holy 

jecture,  and  studv  the  portraiture  gratitude.    There  is^a  **  hungering 

of  Christian  excellence  before  us.  &nd  thirsting  after  righteousness,^ 

The  first  and  most  important  prin-  ^  consequenee  of  which  the  ordi- 

aple,  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  nancesofreligion  are  observed  with 

Apestle^i  aceounl,  iand  f^om  which  regularity,  aad  attended  widi  s^ 

all  the  other  Christian  virtnes  ac-  Tautage.    In  the  sacred  exercise* 


^ired  their  vigour  and  consistency  ^ 

was  HiSBMINBNVSPIRITVALITT. 

We  naturally  inibr  from  the  epistle^, 
Aat  GMiis  was  in  cjrevmstances 
ef  ittdispesition ;  and,  probably,' 
his  tenvpsirid  affhivs  were  not  so 
flourishing  as  they  had  formerly 
been.  The  large  demands  made  on 
his  liberality  in  the  stpport  ef  the 


ef  meditation  and  prayer,  fittth 
fives  upon  ^  the  .hiddea  msnaa,^ 
and  from  the  **  bread  of  M&,"  and 
the  **  fountain  of  living  waters,^ 
pater  £»  than 

SQIoa's  bMok  thai  flowed 


•% 


?«ltV^  «"a<^  ^  ^^i' 

derives  those  supplies  of  strength 

_^  and  consolation,  which  invigporate 

Chrbtian  cause,  amidiit    all    the  the  Christian  traveller  in  his  course^ 

triab  and  persclcntions  to  which  its  and  fit  him  for  Ae  perils  and  the 

ministry  and  professors  were  ex-  conflicts  of  his  pilgrimage.      No 

pesed,  might  have  affected  his  re-  class  of  metaphorical  ilhistration 

sources,  and  diminiEAked  his  means  is  more  fireqirendy  introduced  iit 

ef  beneficence.    Bn#  amidst  these  the  descriptions  or  the  sacred  vo- 

aflictions   •*  his  semi  preepered.^  lume,  than  such   as  are  derive* 

Oh  1  what  reasons  for  devout  con-  from  those  ordinary  means  of  sub- 

gratolation  must  have  suggested  sistence  on  which  animal  life  is 
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dependant. '  With  reference  both    racter   of    erery    genuine   disci- 


ple. 

With  eminent  spirituality  and 
holy  consistency,  the  Apostle  con-* 
nects  the  display  of  actiye  BENk- 
VOLENCB.  The  "  brethren  testi* 
fied  of  his  charity »"  and  were  able 
Christians,  it  becomes  us  erer  to    to  report  substantial  proofs  of  his 


to  the  body  and  the  soul,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  the  preservative  of 
health  requires  suitable  provision, 
habitual  exercise,  and  the  bles- 
sing of  Him  who  is  the  "  fountain 
of  life.''  .  As   creatures,    and  as 


remember,  that  **  man  liveth  not 
by  bread  alone,'' — and  that  the 
means  of  nutrition  and  organ  de- 
rive all  their  efficacy  from  the  bene- 
diction of  heaven. 
•  The  character  of  Gains  was  not 
merely  of  the  contemplative  order. 
He  "  walked  in  the  truth,"  and 
thus  proved,  that  his  spirituality 
was  an  effective  and  practical 
principle.  How,  indeed,  could 
the. right  state  of  his  heart  towards 
God  have  been  known,  but  by  his 
CONSISTENT  CONDUCT  before 
men !  .  **  The  truth"  is  the  em- 
phatic and  appropriate  designation 
applied  to  the  system  of  evangeli- 
cal instruction.  It  is  *'  the  truth" 
in  opposition  to  error,  falsehood, 
and  "  vain  philosophy ;" — "  the 
triith"  on  every  subject  which  con- 
cerns either  our  happiness  or  our 
duty;  "  the  truth,"  which  reveals 
the  oidy  basis  of  hope,  the  only 
source  of  consolation,  the  only 
way  to  '^  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality."    To    ''walk    in   the 


hospitality  to  the  persecuted  exile, 
and  his  liberal  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  the  Redeemer.  He  re- 
ceived the  poor  stranger  with  kind- 
ness, and  ''  brought  him  forward 
on  his  way  after  a  godly  sort"— - 
Kararoy  Oeov^— regarding  the  divine 
glory  in  the  exercise  of  these 
social  virtues,  and  mingling  the 
sweet  effusions  of  his  piety  with* 
all  the  exercises  of  his  charity* 
Oh !  how  delighted  must  these 
wanderers  have  been,  when  they 
met  with  this  generous  and  affec- 
tionate fellow-christian !  It  .was 
a  delightful  solace,  amidst  their 
dispersion  and  their  sorrow,  to  be 
refreshed  by  the  "  brotherly  love" 
of  Gains.  Under  his  hospitable  roof 
they  found  a  shelter  and  a  home ;. 
by  his  disinterested  attentions,  they 
were  soothed  and  cheered  amidst 
their  orivations ;  and  after  he  had 
parted  from  them,  they  were-  to 
think  of  him,  as  a  ministering 
angel  in  the  wilderness,  and  feel 
as  did  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Appti 


truth,"  implies  the  knowledge  and  forum — ^when  *'  he  thanked  God, 
cordial  belief  of  its  principles,  and    and  took  couruge."  Happy  Gaius  I 


consists  in  the  habit  of  piracticial 
Conformity  to  its  dictates.  All 
the.  duties  of  Christian  fellowship/ 
aill  tha  virtues  of  domestic  life,'  and 
all  the  excellencies  of  social  cha- 
racter are  included  in  this  expres- 
sive phraseology  of  inspiration.  To 
**  walk  in  the  truth,"  is  to  exhibit 


thou  wast  amply  rewarded,  even 
in  this  vale  of  tears  1  In  thus  "  mi- 
nistering to  the  saints,"  thou  wast 
a  lovely  image  of  him,  who  came 
''  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister," — and  he  will  not  forget 
thy  ''labour  of  love;"  but  con- 
duct thee  "  to  living  fountains  of 


f  the  work  of  faith,  the  labour  of  water,  and  wipe  away  all  tears 

love,  and  the  patience  of  hope."  from  thine  eyes!" 

£ach  of  these  specified  principles  What  a  model  to  the  disciples 

is    connected  with  "  the   truth."  of  Christ  is  here  presented  for  (heir 

Faith  is  the  reception  of  its  testi-  imitation  !      Oh   ye    children    of 


mony ;  hope  rests  on  its  promises ; 
and  love  is  inspired  by  its  dis- 
coveries. .  Hence,  "  the  truth" 
will  form  the  temper,  regulate  the 
habits,    and  determine   the   cha- 


affluence,  who  profess  to  be  the 
followers  of  the  R^deem^r — "go 
and  do  likewise."  Remember  you 
are  not  proprietors, .  but  stewards 
of  the  bounty  of  hear  en.    Frown 
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not  on  the  humble  Christian  as  he 
approaches  your  person  or  your 
dwelling;  scowl  not  with  a  dark 
and  upbraiding  aspect  on  the  poor 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  when,  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  his 
situation,  he  solicits  your  support. 
Forget  not.  the  \f  idow  and  the  fa- 
therless, the  orphan  and  the  stran- 
ger; but  pour  comfort  into  the 
troubled  mind — ^wipe  the  tear  from 
the  eye  of  sorrow ;  "as  ye  have 
opportunity,  do  good  unto  all  men, 


I  firmly  believe  he  has  dedicated 
himself  and  them  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  the  honour  of  the  gre&t 
Redeemer  in  the  world.  As  I  es* 
teem, it.  Sir,  a  great  instance  of  your 
candour  and  Christian  charity,  that 
you  are  willing  he  should  be  brought 
up  amongst  us,  a  sense  of  peculiar 
detpency,  in  the  present  case,  as 
well  as  of  gener,al  duty,  .will  en- 
gage me  to  do  my  utmojst  to  promote 
in  his  mind  a  zeal  for  those  great 
things  in  which,  as  brethren  in  the 


but  especially  to  the  household  of    Lord,  we  all  agree,  rather  than  foe 


faith;''  and  let  all  remember  the 
practical  use,  which  the  holy  Apos- 
fie  has  made  of  this  record  of  Chris- 
tian excellence — **  We  ougl^t,  there" 
fore,  to  receive  such,  that  we  might 
be  fellow  helpers  to  the  truthJ^ 

J.  F.  S. 


those  peculiarities  in.wh^ch,  I  hope 
and  trust,  we  may  differ  without 
piiending  our  common  Father,  or 
forfeiting  our  common  hope.  The 
bigotry  and  blind  ignorant  warmth » 
or  rajbher  heat  of  spirit,  so  Qften  to 
be  found  amongst  persons  of  all 
parties,  is  my  grief;  and  I  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant labours  of  my  life,  to  do  my 
.utmost  to  guard  those  i^gainst  it, 
who  are  under  my  care.  Oh  !  that 
the  blessed  time  were  come^  when 
every  dividing  name  were  lost  in 
the  great  and  excellent  name  of 
Christian,  which  our  sinful  pasr 
sions  so  often  forget,  and  so  often 
disgrace  1  I  take  particular  notice 

SUffewasa  clergyman  oftne  tAtamunment,     ^f  ^^^^  gj^    concerning 

and  gave  a  practical  proof  of  the  operation  of     .,        i        •  tu/         x5l       i  ^  5 

nm^r  pHncipUs,  in  fiacLghis  son  wider  the    ^^^  classics.  I  have  often  lamented 
"  '  ~  the  deficiencies  of  many  pupils, 

and  many  in  the  learned  profes* 
sions,  with  regard  to  them.  You 
know  it  is  not  my  peculiar  busi- 
ness to  teach  them,  nor  could  I 
have  engaged  to  do  it  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Stefie,  as  I  have  now  done, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  circumstance 
which  t  suppose  you  have  heard ; 
i,e,  that  I  have  with  me  a  son  of 
my  dear  and  honoured  tutor,  now', 
diate  answer  to  it.  I  thankfully  I  trust,  with  God,  whom  I  have 
acknowledge  the  various  steps  of  taught  from  his  cradle ;  I  there- 
Divine  Providence  by  which  your  fore  wa$  willing  to  finish  his  edu- 
cation, and  finding  your  son  just 
fit  for  a  companion  with  him  in 
his  studies,  I  have  joined  thenu 
In  the  morning  they  read  Homer 
and  the  Greek  Testament  to  me ; 
in  the  afternoon,  either  to  me  or 
one  of  my  senior  pupils,  some 
E 
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No.  I. 

DR.  DODDRIDGE  TO   THE   IREV. 
MR.  STEFf  B. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Dr, 
'Doddridge  to  *<  The  Rev.  Mr.  Steffe,  at 
Wrenthun,  near  Beccles,  in  Suffolk.''  It 
i»  highly  characteristic  of  th&  candour ,  urba- 
nity ^  and  "  excellent  spirU*^  of  the  wnter,  Wr. 
Sttffe  VMS  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment, 


care  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  From  an  interesting 
Memoir^  published  by  Dr,  D.  and  prefix^  to 
his  posthiunous  Sermons,  it  appears  that  Mr, 
*'^«»  Jun,  died  June  4t/i,  1740,  not  long 
after  he  had  finished  his  studies,  and  entered 
on' minitieruil  duties, — See  Works,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  246—278. 


Rev.  and  Worthy  Sir, — Your 
very  kind,  friendly ,  and  pious  letter 
gave  me  so  much  pleasure  that  I 
cannot  forbear  returning  an  imme- 


dbar  son  was  brought  under  my 
care,  for  I  assure  you  I  have  a 
great  and  grx>wing  satisfaction  in 
him,  both  with  respect  to  the 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  pursues  his 
studies,  and  the  piety  with  which 
New  Series^  No.  1^ 
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Latk  classic;  and,  once  a  week^    you^so  reasenably  advised,  and  oil 


tkej  compose  in  Latin  or  English, 
Translations  are  also  tbeir  freauent 
employment.  All  that  they  do,  is 
generally  done  very  exactly,  and 
She  advantage  they  have  of  at- 
Uodhig  daily  expositions  in  the 
fomily ,  and  weekly  critical  lectures 
on  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
whole  academy,  as  well  as  of 
being  conversant  with  persons 
their  snpetiors  in  learning,  and  re* 
ceiving  directions  i«:om  me  in  the 


ihe  same  maxim  took  care  not  to 
know  so  much  as  the  name  of  the 
place  where  you  live,  nor  certaitdy 
the  county  in  which  it  lies ;  nor  do 
I  yet  know  either,  though  I  must 
presently  inform  myself,  that  I 
may  direct  my  letters  and  his.  I 
beg  you  will  make  my  humMd 
services,  and  those  of  my  wife* 
acceptable  to  your  good  lady  un^ 
known.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
her  for  helping  me  to  so  solid,  pru-^ 


choice  of  books  and  conduct  of    dent,  and  hopeful  a  pupil.    She 
life,    may,    I    hope,     make    up    may  assure  herself  of  our  care  of 


the  want  of  some  greater  advan- 
tages for  learning  of  languages, 
which  they  might  have  met  with 
at  some  considerable  grammar* 
Bchooh  I  believe  Mr.  Barker  will 
be  willing  yonr  son  should  spend 
whatever  time  I  think  proper  in 
the  languages  before  he  enters  on 
academical  learning.  His  genero* 
dty,  Sir,  haa  left  vou  no  defi- 
ciencies to  supply ;  for  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  do  something 
towards  encouraging  what  I  judg* 
ed  so  good  a  design,  by  bringing 
my  t^ms  something  lower  than 
usual,  and  excusing  him  from  any 
eoatffibutions  to  a  little  library 
which  I  have  procured,  partly  at, 
and,  indeed,  principally  at  my 
own  expense,  for  the  use  of  my 
-pupils. 

I  shall  observe  the  precautions 


him. 

Please  to  direct  his  letters  to 
me,  and  mark  them  (T),  and  I  will 
take  care  to  deliver  them  to  your 
son  unopened.  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  add,  but  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  you  and  macUim  on 
your  recovery,  and  my  «iiiteie 
prayers  for  your  continued  life, 
health,  usefulnesB,  and  comfort  in 
every  concern  of  life,  puUip  ^r 
private,  personal  or  relative,  spiri- 
tual and  temporal.  I  desire  a  mu- 
tual remembrance  in  your  prayerSf 
and  am,  with  cordial  respect. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  affectionate  Brother 
and  Friend, 

And  obliged  humble  Servant, 

P.  DODDRIDOB. 

Northampton,  S^t.  29, 1733. 
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ODB  TO  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

DTbll,  Time,  anothtr  ytar  is  fled, 

Another  legipent  woa 
Of  the  vast  cycle  thoa  muit  thread. 

Ere  yet  thy  race  is  run  :-— 
Another  vhadow  ceased  to  trace 
Thy  warain;^  o'er  the  dial^s  face. 

There  written  by  the  sun ! 
Another  monad  of  the  host, 
'Which  forms  thy  symbol,  dropt  and  loat* 

But  what,  ah  what,  ayails  it  now. 
To  speak  of  Time  flown  by  ? 

It  cannot  stay  Its  present  flow-~ 
Ceaae,  then,  vain  Mfijaory-^ 


Well  or  ill  spent,  the  boiir  that's  patt. 
None  can  recall— the  die  is  east ; 
And  while  we  heave  the  sigh« 
Another  atom  creeps  away. 
Another  shadow  tracks  the  day. 

Hall,  to  thee,  then,  then  new-born  yeary 

Thou  Future-shadowed  thing ! 
With  man)r  a  hope  and  many  a  fear. 

Upon  Ihine  infant  wing  \ 
Oh,  were  my  mind  to  shadow  forth 
Thy  gloomy  horoscope  of  birth, 

Dark  omen  would  it  bring  I 
The  middle  Vatch  of  winter's  night, 
Saw  thee  «ommenct  thy  circUog.  flight  t 
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Yet  welcome-^or  tby  wintry  sky 

Well  suits  thine  iofant  statCf 
Dark  as  the  fature  destSny,  * 

None  can  anticipate. 
Oh,  what  a  web  of  raried  die, 
la  weaving  as  thy  monaeots  fly, 

Thoa  instrument  of  Fate  ! 
Oh,  what  a  worid  of  joy  and  woe 
Is  on  thy  wii]g^-<«ovld  we  but  know ! 

Could  we  but  Icnbw  ! — and  yet  'tis  well 

That  this  can  nercr  be — 
Twere  hopdess  mlseiyy  eoold  we  tsU 

Thy  doom.  Futurity  I 
As  seems  the  beacon-flame  mofe  bright. 
When  gleaming  through  a  starless  night. 

So  look  we,  Hope,  to  thee  ! 
Andy  ti^Dt  year,  we  still*  will  hope, 
Uowerer  4ark  thy  horoscope  ! 

Hope !  thou  bright  arch  amid  the  stdrm, 

•  Though  fading  be  thy  hue— . 
We  stlli  must  turn  as  to  thy  form. 

But  oh,  with  trembling  too ! 
For  Hope,  we  know  thy  flattering  guile^ 
We  know  thy  tear-predicting  smUe  j 

Unknown,  alas !  to  few. 
Vet  will  we  hope,  thou  infant  year, 
Vor  summer's  smile,  through  winter's  tear ! 

F^  as  thy  seasons  trarel  on, 
.   We  know,  tbon  openiiig  year. 
That  an  all-cheeriiy  summer  sua 
Will  hasten  round  tRe  sphere  ; 
'Vnil  lighten  winter's  sky  of  gloom. 
And  bid  the  pride  of  Natoft:  bloem, 

•  The.dav  of  flowers  appear  I 
So  there  is  sunshine  for  the  eool^ 
Kowevor  dark  its  winter  roll ! 

Mao — Man!  eh,  yield  not  to  dispalr. 

For  He  who  sftuies  above. 
And  spreads  his  arch  iDf  promise  there— 

The  signal  of  his  love — 
His  mercy's  'scatcheon — he  will  give 
UopM,  which  beyond  all  years"shall  live. 

Which  nought  of  earth  can  move ! 
Yet  like  that  bow  of.  promise  given— 
Those  hopes  must  center  all  in  heaven ! 


tHE  DECEITFUL  HALO. 

The  wind  is  still— 4he  meon  is  bright 

Upon  the  sleeping  sea, 
But  though  all  lovely  is  the  dight. 

Not  so  the  morn  shall  be ! 
Yen  halo  of  eacircied  light 

Doth  speak  deoeitfillly. 

'TIS  brig)it^4>ut  still  the  moon  shall  set 

YHnih  dond-enriironded  eye, 
Aod  dreary  aterms  shall  gather  yet 


Upon  this  starry  sky ! 
Oh,  lovely  Night-^that  coronet 
Ddth  sh6#  decdtfully. 

And  thus  in  life's  beguiling  dreamy 
We  hope  vrhen  we  should  tenr  i 

When  joy  shines  forth  with  brightest  beam. 
Be  sure  that  grief  is  near ! 

And  when  the  smile  doth  loveliest  seem, 
It  but  preeedce  a  tear ! 

e 


FROM  POEMS  BY  JOSlAH 
CUNDER. 


Fsalm  xxiii. 

The  Lord  my  shepherd  is. 
And  he  my  soul  will  keep  ; 
He  knoweth  who  are  his. 
And  watcbeth  o'er  his  shtep. 
Away  with  every  anxious  fear : 
I  cannot  want  while  He  is  near* 

His  wisdom  doth  provide 

The  paature  where  I  feed  s 

Where  the  still  waters  glide 

Along  the  quiet  mead 

He  leads  my  feet ;  and,  when  I  roam, 

O'ertakev  and  brings  the  waiidererhome* 

He  leads,  himadf  the  way 

His  failiiful  flock  should  take : 
Them  who  hb  voice  obey. 
His  love  will  ne'er  forsake ; 
For  He  has  pledged  his  lioiy  ntniej 
He  who  fer  ever  is  the  famf . 

Let  me  but  feel  Him  near» 

Death's  gloomy  pass  in  View, 

I'll  wrik,  without  a  fear, 

The  shadowy  valley  through. 

With  rod  and  staff,  my  sbepheird's  case 

WiU  guide  my  steps  and  guard  me  tbese* 

Still  is  my  table  spread  : 
My  foes  stand  silent  .by  i 
I  feed  on  living  bread  $ 
My  cruse  is  never  dry. 
And  .surely  love  and  tn^rcy  will 
Attend  me  on  my  journey  stiU. 

Still  hope  and  grateful  praise 
Shall  form  my  con&tant  song  ; 
Shall  cheer  my  gloomiest  days. 
And  tune  my  dying  tongue — 
Until  my  ransom *d  soul  shall  rise 
To  praise  Him  ^tier  in  the  skiee. 


»%%^^^»4p»%»» 
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The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle 
trarulated,  with  an    Exposition 
and  Notes,     By  the  Rev,  Thomas 
Belsham,  Minister  of  Essex  Street 
ChapeL     London,  1822.  4  vols. 
8vo. 
A  GOOD  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
turesy  is,  we  apprehend,  preferable 
to   an  extended,  commentary   on 
them.     A  translation  of  a  part  is 
also  more  desirable  than  a  transla- 
tion of  the  whole,  by  one  indivi- 
dual.    Were  it  possible  to  com- 
municate the  sacred  oracles  in  the 
terms  and  phrases  which  the  in- 
spired   writers  would   have    em- 
ployed, had  they  written  in  our 
language,  such  a  version  would 
be  equally  valuable  with  the  He- 
brew   and    Greek   writings,    and 
would,  in  a  great  degree,  supersede 
the  necessity  of  notes  and  com- 
ments.     Though  this  cannot  be 
expected  without  the  aid  of  in- 
spiration, we  conceive  that  there 
may  be    such  an   approximation 
to  it,  as  to  leave  the  mere  English 
scholar  little  reason  to  regret  his 
ignorance  of  the  languages  long 
held  sacred.  The  increase  of  criti- 
cal and  philological  learning,  the 
multiplication    of  the  means  and 
facilities  of   biblical  illustration, 
the  gradual  diminution   of  party 
prejudices   and  scholastic  refine- 
ment, and  the  removal  of  all  those 
obstacles    and    impediments,    by 
which  the  march  of  truth  has  long 
been  impeded,  and   the  glory  of 
revelation  obscured,  encourage  the 
hope,  that  we  may  one  day  see  a 
version  of  the    Holy  Scriptures, 
faithful,  without  being  literal ;  ele- 
gant  without  affectation;   verna- 
cular and    modern   in  its  idiom, 
and   yet   discovering    its  ancient 
and  oriental  origin. 

We  look  for  this  most  desirable 
work  from  individuals,  rather  than 
from  collective  bodies.  We  ex- 
pect it  as  the  result  of  personal 


piety  and  learning,  not  of  syste- 
matic combination,  or  state-inter- 
ference.   As  a  version  of  the  en- 
tire   Scriptures  is    too  extensive 
and  arduous    an   undertaking  for 
any  individual,    however   highly 
gifted,  we  welcome  every  labourer^ 
who    appears    desirous  of   culti- 
vating the  biblical  field.     Nor  are 
we  so  much  afraid  as  some  are,  of 
the  consequences  resulting   from 
the  employment  in  this  work  of 
persons  very  differently  minded. 
The  various  parties  into  which  the 
Jewish  and  early  Christian  church 
were  divided,  were  the  means  of 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  origi- 
nal   fountains    of   truth.      Their 
jealousies  of  each  other,  though 
evil  in  themselves,  were  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  revelation* 
The  operation  qf  similar  causes  it 
still  productive  of  the  same  effect* 
The  conflict  of  critical  discussion, 
and    the  collision  of  'sects,    are 
frequently,  it  is  true,  accompanied 
with  no  small  portion  of  noise  and 
smoke.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
effects.     Many  sparks  of  heavenly 
radiance  have  been  elicited,  whicn 
are  destined  to  live,  when  their 
baser  concomitants  have  perished, 
and  will  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
light  and  splendour  of  the  latter 
day. 

The  private  translators  of  the 
Scriptures  into  English,  from  the 
days  of  good  old  Ainsworth,  with 
his  rabbinical  and  Brownistical 
productions,  down  to  Thomas  Bel- 
sham,  have  all  rendered  more  of 
less  of  service  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Bible.  Friend  Purver,  with 
his  pedantry,  affectation,  and  bad 
grammar ;  Bate,  with  his  Hutchin* 
sonian  cant  and  philosophy  ;  Gred- 
des,  with  his  vulgarity,  levity,  and 
unwarrantable  freedoms;  Lowth, 
Blayney,  Newcome,  Wintle,  and 
Horsley,  with  their  critical  emen- 
dations, and  classical   eruditioni 
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bringing  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  more  readable  and  intelligible 
English.  Of  the  New  Testament, 
we  have  a  host  of  translators. 
Wynne,  Worsley,  Wesley,  Dod- 
dridge; and  Haweis,  all  orthodox 
men,  have  gone  over  the  whole, 
with  various  degrees  of  attention 
and  success.     Harwood  has  tra- 


and  attention  will  be  generally 
called  to  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  great  questioas  in 
debate. 

Some  of  these  advantages  have 
already  accrued.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Improved  Version,** 
produced  some  of'  the  ablest  pole« 
mical  and  critical  works,  which 


vestied  it  under  the  influence  of  have  for  a  long  time  appeared  in 

Arian  principles,  and  Nathanael  England.     The  works  of  Magee, 

Scarlett  has  dramatized  the  whole,  Lawrence,  Rennell,    and  Nares, 

and  rendered  various  parts  of  it  not  to  mention    the  criticisms  of 

in  a  way  favourable  to  univeraal  the  periodical    press,  did  ample 

redemption.    The  Socinianism  of  justice  to  the   pretensions  of  the 

Mace  and  Wakefield  are  too  ofFen-  improvers,  and  have  well  nigh  con- 


sive  to  be  injurious.  The  Gospels 
by  Campbell,  and  the  Epistles  by 
M'Knight,  though  very  different 
in  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
constructed,  and  in  their  execution 
and  practical  tendency,  are  of  in- 
estimable value,  for  the  light  which 
they  have  thrown  on  many  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  passages.  The 
diligent  student  of  the  Bible  may 
derive  assistance  from  all  these 
sources.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  ex- 
cept even  the  "  Improved  Ver- 
sion,'' or  "  The  Epistles  of  Paul 
the  Apostle,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Belsham." 

How  far  the  authors  of  these 
last  productions  are  qualified  for 
the  task,  is  a  question  on  which 
we  shall  soon  express  our  opinion. 
We  now  say,  that  we  are  pleased 
to  meet  them  as  translators  of  the 
Scriptures.  Advantages  of  various 
kinds  will  result  from  their  at- 
tempts.     They   will    enable  the 


signed  the  improvement  **  to  the 
tomb  of  all  the  Capulets/'  Mr: 
Belsham  avows  himself  to  have 
been  the  leader  in  that  enterprise. 
He  considers  it  to  be  an  honour  to 
have  been  the  editor  of  that  work, 
the  author  of  the  introduction,  and 
of  the  major  part'  of  the  notes. 
That  honour  we  do  not  envy  him; 
either  in  a  religious  or  literary 
point  of  view.  There  is  a  want  of 
honesty  in  the  title  and  construe* 
tion  of  the  version,  which  is  fatal 
to  its  religious  character;  while 
its  literary  errors  and  blunders  are 
no  less  subversive  of  the  preten- 
sions and  vauntings  of  the  authors 
as  men  of  learning. 

Mr.  Belsham  is  certainly  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  qualities, 
which  are  necessary  for  maintain- 
ing the  cause  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged. He  is  a  man  of  courage. 
Undismayed  by  the  array  of  au- 
thorities, testimony,  and  argument; 


reaoing  and  religious    public    of    which  is  opposed  to   his  views. 


Great  Britain  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  those  pretensions  to 
superior  learning  and  rationality, 
which  have  so  long  been  claimed 
by  the  school  of  Socinus.  The  ex- 
tent of  their  aberrations,  from  the 
generally  received  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  church,  aiid  the  charac- 
ter of  their  principles  of  devotion 
and  obedience,  will  be  more  fully 
ascertained.  Their  honesty  and 
coBsittency  will    be   brought  to 


he  presses  boldly  forward,  and 
frequently  shouts  victory  where  a 
less  skilful  tactician  would  have 
acknowledged,  as  well  as  expe- 
rienced, defeat.  He  is  never  in- 
volved in  difficulty  by  his  modesty 
or  consciousness  of  weakness.  He 
contrives  to  forget,  or  at  least 
to  pass  over  the  unanswerable 
reasonings  with  which  he  must  be 
acquainted,  and  with  which  he  is 
^ware  he  cannot  grapple.    Of  this 
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liDJiistifiable  mode  of  proceedingi 
a  specimen  presents  itself  in  his 
yersion  of,  and  remarks  on,  Rom* 
ix.  6.  **  Who  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever.'^  This  expres* 
ston  (h&y  1x1  leavnav  0€oc  evXoyifroc 
cic  TotfQ  amvaq).  Mr.  B.  persists  in 
tendering,  "  whose  is  the  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever.'*  Part 
of  his  note  ts-^"  itv  o  for  6  wi/» 
<<  This  most  probably  is  the  true 
reading,  agreeably  to  the  judicious 
Conjectui'e  of  8clichtiAgius,Whitby« 
and  Taylor,  though  it  is  not  autho* 
rised  by  any  manuscript  version^ 
or  ecclesiascal  authority ;  but  the 
context  seems  to  require  it."  Now, 
not  to  insist  on  what  Mr.  B.  must 
acknowledge  the  impropriety  of 
correcting  the  Greek  text  by  con- 
jecture, in  opposition  to  all  the 
existing  manuscripts,  versions,  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities ;  and  that 
because  the  sentiment  of  the  text 
is  in  the  way  of  Mr.  B.'s  doc- 
trines, and  only  teems  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  context:  he  is  aware 
of  the  very  full  examination  of  this 
text,  which  had  been  furnished  by 
Bishop  Middleton  and  Dr.  Smith, 
Mr.  D.  disingenuously  conceals 
that  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  the  conjectural  emeu* 
dation,  or  the  equally  forced 
translation  of  the  received  text, 
have  been  demolished  by  these 
two  writers.  He  repeats  alfl»ost 
the  same  language  he  had  em- 
ployed in  his  "Calm  Inquiry,*' 
although  the  perfect  destruction 
of  it  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Smith, 
we  believe,  must  have  been  in 
his  mind,  if  not  before  his  eyes. 
Dr.  Middleton  declares,  <'  that  tiie 
conjecture,  though  it  ranks  among 
the  happiest  efforts  of  Socinian 
criticism,  obtrudes  on  the  passage 
an  argument  which  is  improbable, 
and  Greek  which  is  impossible." 
(Doct.  of  the  Greek  Article, 
|>.  456.)  Dr.  Smith  still  more  de- 
cidedly shows,  that  **  this  conjec- 
ture, boasted  of  as  so  ingenious^ 
happy,  and  plausible,  is  not  only 
mthout  evidence,  bul  is  contrary 


of  the  Episilti.  {Jaauary^ 

to  all  evidence^  grammatical  and 
critical,  external  and  internal.'' 
(Script.  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  689.)  Our 
author  feels  and  cares  for  none  of 
these  things. 

.  However  culpable  is  this  con* 
duct,  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
surprising.  When  we  perceive 
how  Mr.  Belsham  treats  the  holy 
men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghosts 
we  cannot  wonder  that  he  should 
treat  the  disdnguished  scholars 
and  christians  of  modern  timet 
with  contempt.  That  our  readers 
may  not  accuse  us  of  treating  Mr* 
Belsham  unjustly  or  severely,  we 
shall  furnish  them  with  a  selection 
of  passages,  in  which  will  be 
seen  what  he  thinks  of  the  inspira* 
tion  and  reasonings  of  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  and  from  which  it  will  ap-r 
pear,  that  the  alliance  between  the 
school  of  Socinus  and  that  of 
Paine  and  Gibbon  is  exceediojgljf 
close. 

"That  all  the  arguments  used 
by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  Epis^r 
ties  to  the  RomsAs  and  the  Gala** 
tians,  to  establish  this ,  principle^ 
(the  admission  of  Gentiles  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  Jews,)  %Dete 
inspired^  or  even  that  they  were 
all  cancljtsive,  cannot  reasimably 
he  numtainedJ*  (Vol.  i.  Diss; 
p.  xxviii.)  "  The  Apostle,  pr6* 
babiy  without  any  particular  reason^ 
set  down  these  passages,  (quoted 
Ilom.  iii.)  as  they  came  into  his 
mind ;  and  repeats  them  as  de* 
scriptive  of  the  Jewish  nation  col* 
leotively,  and  by  no  means  as  appli« 
cable  to  any  individual."  (Vol.  u 
p.  66.) — "  How  far  the  Apostle's 
argument  ia  ttHctly  logical,  ma^  be 
cUnibted."  lb.  p.  69.—"  Probably 
he  knew  no  more  of  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  fall  than  we  do/' 
lb.  p.  110. — "  Such  is  the  train  of 
the  Apostle's  reasoning,  tke  deject 
^  which  need  not  be  pointed  out." 
lb.  p.  112. — •*  His  argument^  if  it 
proves  any  things  proves."  Ih« 
p.  123.-^"  Such  no  doubt  was  the 
Apostle's  meanings  if  he  km  any 
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meaninff  at  aih^-^**  'Ae  Apostle's    become  capable  of  defending  hk 
design  is  excellent,  but  some  of    own  system. 


his  arguments  are  problematical/* 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  103.) — **  In  every  Hgbt 
iR  which  I  can  regard  this  argn- 
mest,  it  appears  to  me  irrelevant 
and  inconclusive."  lb.  p.  106*-— 
**  The  Apostle  argaes,  that  as  Jesus 
^cended^  he  must  first  haTe  de- 
scended :  the  inference,  perhaps, 
ft  not  perfectly  logicaV*     (Vol.  iii. 


It  night  be  supposed,  that  a 
man  of  such  high  pretence  to  per^ 
spicacity  and  logical  acumen,  must 
have  furnished,  in  these  ponderous 
volumes,  some  of  tlie  rarest  speci- 
mens of  mental  vigour,  and  pro- 
found ratiocination.  He  has  done 
and  he  vrill  feel  obliged  to  us 


BO 


for  furnishing  our  readers  with  an 


p.  ^M.) — <<  Such  is  the  nature  of    illustration   of  his   superiority  to 


the  Apostle's  argument;  which,  to 
state  tlie  truth,  is  of  no  great  weighty 
and  will  hardly  bear  him  out  in  his 
conclusions.''  (Vol.  iv.  p.  196.)— 
*'  He  (Luke)  never  carries  his 
allegorical  reasoning  to  that  great, 
tad  I  had  almost  said,  extravagant 
exknt,  in  which  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  indulges.^' 
f  b.  p.  422.— »<'  There  is  nothing  that 
is  more  open  to  objection  than  his 
reasoning  concerning  Melchize- 
dec."  lb.  p.  628. 


Paul  as  a  reasdner.  We  have 
just  stumbled  on  the  following 
luminous  paragraph : 

**  Two  purposes  were  to  be  accomplished 
hj  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  law : 
the  reconciliation  of  Jews  and  Crantiles 
to  each  other,  and  to  God.  As  to  the  first, 
it  is  so  completely  effected,  that  the  great 
body  of  believers  now  forms  one  mystical 
person,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head ;  and 
of  this  body,  the  several  parts  and  limbs, 
in  their  respsctive  places,  live  and  act 
together  in  perfect  harmony.  This  mistical 
person,  consisting  of  Jesus,  and  his  faithful 
discipics  of  cUl  luUions  and  parliet,  U  recou" 


These    are  a  few   specimens  of  diedandconstertaedtoGody  not  byanyjfn^ 

the  iippancy  with  which  Mr.  Bel-  ^[^^^^^^Ij^l  ^f«*^*^'  institute,  M 

sham  treats  the  man  who  was  per-  '^  '  *  ^*    v   «"»• 

feetly  instructed  in  the  mystery  of  Now,  we  call  the  attention  of 

Christ,  and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  our  readers  not  to  the  monstrous 

that  legitimate  authority  with  which  perversion    of   christian    doctrine 

hewasvestedas  the  ambassador  of  contained  in  this  passage,  but  to 

Ood,  enjoins,  «  If  any  man  think  its  absurdity.     We  ask  them  to 


himself  to  be  a  prophet  or  spiri- 
tual; let  him  acknowledge,  that 
the  things  which  I  write  are  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord."  To 
be  sure  this  professor  of  mood  and 
fgure,  who  vaunts  so  loftily  about 
his  superiority,  considers  the  Apos- 
tles to  have  been  plain  men,  who 
were  not  intended  or  qualified  for 
instructing  the  world  in  logic  or 
Metaphysics.  We  question  much, 
if  Paul  would  have  been  deemed 
"worthy  to  occupy  a  chair  at  Hack- 
ney, or  the  pulpit  of  Essex  Street. 
At  all  events,  he  must  have  been 
sent  to  school  to  be  freed  from  his 
«lewish  prejudices,  and  to  learn  to 
^ame  syllogisms;  that  under  a 
^^ooliog  regim^i,  the  ardonr  of  his 
^Qthnsiasm  might  be  subdued,  and 
that  with  all  sobriety    he  mig^hi 


put  a  meaning,  if  they  can,  on  the 
last  sentence,  which  does  not  con- 
tain a  contradiction.  The  body  of 
Jesus  consists  of  Jesus  himself, 
and  his  followers,  and  this  united 
body  is  reconciled  by  the  death  of 
Jesus !  Let  Mr.  B.  produce  any 
thing  half  so .  absurd  as  this  from 
the  writings  of  Paul,  and  we  con- 
-sent  to  surrender  them  to  his  casti* 
gation. 

If,  from  the  style  of  treating  the 
reasonings  of  the  apostles,  we  pro- 
ceed to  Mr.  B.'s  bold  denial  of  the 
authority  of  the  inspired  writers, 
even  in  their  statements  of  matter 
of  fact,  our  readers  will  find  still 
more  decided  evidence  of  the  li- 
centiousness of  the  Socinian  school. 
The  Mosaic  account  of  tlie  fall, 
Mr*  B.  assures  us  **  is  precariouff, 
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and  cannot  ba  received  as  an  bis*    of  heaven  at  a  place  where  the 
toric  fact."     (Vol.  i.  p.  123.)     Of    divine   glory  is  peculiarly  mani- 


the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
22d  of  Genesis,  and  the  apostle's 
reasoning  on  it  in  the  11th  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  speaks  as  follows: 
^*  It  is  ail  idea  so  improbable,  so 
revolting,  bo  unlike  any  thing  and 
eveiy  thing  in  the  divine  cha- 
racter and  dbpensations,  that  a 
father  should  he  required  to  sacri- 
fice his  owti  son  upon  the  altar, 
that  notwithstanding  the  testimony 
of  the  book  of  Genesis,  appealed 
to,  as  it  is,  by  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  whose  authority,  however, 
is  of  little  value,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  feel  great  doubt  as  to 
the  reality  of  the  fact."  (Vol.  iv. 
p.649.)  The  authoritative  testimony 
of  the  apostles,  that  Christ  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  judge  of  the 
living  and  dead,  a  fact,  and  not 
a  matter  of  reasoning,  and  which 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  think 
had  been  most  surely  believed 
among  all  Christians,  is  ques- 
tioned in  the  same  style  by  our 
author.  In  his  paraphrase  he 
seems  to  admit  that  *'  Christ  inay 
perhaps,  in  some  unknown  and 
inconceivable  manner,  preside  in 
person  as  judge  upon  this  solemn 
occasion  ;"  but  in  bis  note  he  tells 
us,  ^'  the  meaning  may  be  no  more 
than  that  the  world  will  be  judged, 
and  the  final  state  of  mankind 
decided  agreeably  to  the  solemn 
declarations  of  the  Gospel.'*  (Vol. 


fested,  and  of  the  eternity  of  future 
misery,  the  non  credenda  become 
neither  few  nor  small.  Our  rea- 
ders are  aware  that,  besides  and 
above  all  these,  the  doctrines  of  the 
divinity,  atpnement,  and  priest^ 
hood  of  Christ,  the  personality 
^d  influences*  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
original  sin  and  justification  by 
faith,  are  rejected  with  abhorrence 
by  Mr.  B. ;  we  would  ask,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what 
claim,  in  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  term,  can  he  have  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Christian  ?  If  all  these 
doctrines  or  sentiments  be  ex- 
cluded from  Christianity,  ^what  is 
there  of  importance  that  reinains  ? 
^hat  is  it  that  renders  it  worthy 
of  all  acceptation  ?  Where  is  its 
adaptation  to  *human  guilt,  and 
human  misery?  How  is  it  en- 
titled to  be  considered  the  per- 
fection of  the  wisdom  of  God  7 
If  Mr.  B.'s  views  and  interpre- 
tations be  correct,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  does 
not  deserve  to  be  regarded,  as  a 
revelation  from  heaven.  Its  au- 
thors were  weak,  ill-informed,  nar- 
row-minded men;  pretenders  to 
inspiration,  and  yet  bunglers  in 
reasoning.  Their  writings  are  so 
constructed  as  to  mislead,  and 
actually  have  misled,  on  the  most 
important  points,  the  great  body 
of  persons  who  have  for  eighteen 


1.  p.  4«>.)      Consequently  Christ    iiundred  years  been  employed  in 
will  be  no  more  judge  than  Paul,    diligently     searching    into    their 


And  Peter,  and  John,  or  indeed  than 
.christians  generally.  The  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  the  existence 
of  the  devil,  Mr.  B.  considers  only 
so  many  personifications  of  the 
principle  of  evil;  and,  as  to  his 
power  over  death,  he  demands, 
*<  What  evidence  is  there  that  he 
possesses  it  in  the  least  degree." 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  466.) 

When  we  add  to  these,  our 
author's  doubts  or  disbelief  of  the 
existence  of  angels,  of  an  inter- 
miediate  st^jbe  of  bliss  or  suffering, 


meaning.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
most  solemn  and  deliberate  con- 
viction of  the  guilt  attaching  to 
the  author  of  this  work,  we  know 
not  any  language  which  may  more 
suitably  be  addressed  to  him,  than 
what  was  pointedly  said  to  an 
ancient  adversary  by  the  writer  of 
the  epistles,  which  he  has  so  dis- 
honourably perverted — **  O  full  of 
all  subtilty,  and  all  mischief,  thou 
child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of 
all  righteousness  I  wilt  thou  not 
cease  to  pervert  the  right  ways  of 
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the  Lord.*  We  (|iiate  this  Ian-  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  heart, 
guage  not  in  a  spint  of  railing  .or  Mr.  B.'s  work  would  hare  sup- 
anger,  for  we  know  that  the  wrath  plied  vs  with  very  ample  evidence 
of  man  work^  not  tlie  righteous-*  of  the  justice  of  our  opinion.  If 
t»ess  of  God,  but  with  tne  most  he  does  not  indulge  in  any  ''  sub- 
fervent  and  benevolent  desire  thai  lime  meditations^  on  divine  things, 
God  would  give  him  repentance  he  has  unquestionably  a  very  sub- 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  lime  idea  of  his  own  intellectual 
truth.  importance  and  superiority.     Hie 

Mr.  B.  may  sneer  at  us,  as  he  meekness  of  spirit  and  docility  of 
has  already  done,  at  our  <<  godly  disposition,  which  ought  to  cha* 
associates  finding  these  and  other  racterize  a  rfisctpfe,  do  not  form 
precious  articles  of  faith  in  the  prominent  features  in  his  character, 
writings  of  Paul."  He  may  treat  He  is  too  proud,  and  too  learned, 
with  contempt  **  the  humility  and  ftud  too  intellectual  to  submit  to 
holiness  generated  by  the  belief  of  be  taught  by  the  Galilean  fisher- 
these  doctrines.^  He  may  con-  men.  We  are  enemies,  as  much 
aider  out  reproof,  as  he  has  done  ais  Mr.  B.  or  any  of  his  friends 
tly^  of  others,  **  the  overflow  of  can  be,  to  that  indolent  acqui''^ 
gall  towards  godless  Bocinians  escence  in  established  opinions; 
and  others.''.  Be  may  smile  with  that  superstitions  veneration  for 
self-complacency  at  the  "  evan-  sentiments  which  have  only  the 
gelical  wofthies,"  and  ''  be  loth  to  sanction  of  ages,  or  the  suffrage  of 
disturb  those  humble  and  godly  numbers;  that  dread  of  innovation 
souls'  in  their  sublime  medita*^  and  change  which  fetters  inquiry, 
tions."*  On  our  own  account  we  and  depresses  genius.  These,  we 
feel  nothing,  and  we  fear  nothing  know,are  frequently  mere  apologies 
from  such  laagoage.  But  we  pity  for  indifference.  We  care  nothing 
Mr.  Belshamr;  and  we  most  sin-^  for  the  authority  of  names,  how- 
cerely  pity  the  class  of  persons  of  ever  high,  or  venerated,  or  lettered; 
whom  oe  has  long  been  a  leader,  but  we  can  distinguish  between 
"  Professing  themselves  to  be  these  thu^gs,  and  the  deference 
wise,  they  have  become  fools;"  and  submission  due  to  the  autho- 
**  being  ignorant  of  God's  inethod  rity  of  those,  who  were  the  am^ 
of  justification,  they  go  about  to  ba^ssadors  of  Christ,  and  stewards 
Mtablish  their  ow»  ]»eAlu>d,  not  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  To  their 
sabmitting  themselves  to  the  me-  testimony,  and  reasonings,  and 
thod  of  justification  which  is  by  commands,  we  feel  it  to  be  otir 
faith  ;'^—^*  denying  the  Lord  that  privilege  implicitly  to  bow. 
bought  diem,  and  speaking  great  Want  of  submission  to  the  ex- 
swelling  ^words  of  vanity  ; "  -^  elusive  and  unlimited  authority  of 
**  holding  men^s  persons  in  ad-  the  apostles  occasioned  the  riser, 
miration,  that  they  may  take  ad-  progress,  and  completion  of  the 
vantage:^  in  them  the  pointed  mystery  of  iniquity.  It  placed 
and  partly  prophetic  liuiguage  of  th^  mitre  on  the  head,  and  the 
Peter  and  Jude  has  met  with  a  crosier  in  the  hands  of  bishops ;  it 
marked  fulfilment,  put  anathemas  in  the  moutns  of 

Had  we  required  any  thing  tp  synods  and  councils ;  and  finally 

jCOB&rin  ys  in  the  conviction  which  placed  the  man  of  sin  in  the  temple, 

we  have  long  entertained  that  the  and  on  the  throne  of  God.     The 

origin  of  SociarnDsm,  like  that  of  breath  of  apostolical  anthority  is 

many  other  errors  i^  religion,  is  to  poison  to  every  ordinance  of  man  in 

•  '                      •   ■' L  the  affairs  of  religion^  whether  thajb 

•  IMshM-s  Reply  to  Ibe  SuMeriy  He.  ordiaanee  be  enforced  by  an  ap^ 

«ic«r,.pp.  »-^U;  peal  to  the  ptuieiple    of  superb 
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but  which  tbif  unfair  writer 
chooBes  to  forget  or  to  eonceal. 
H€  degrades  Jesu9  to  the  rank  of 
prophet^  and  then  of  an  heir» 
along  vfUh  hm  brethren^  to  the  inrr 
beritance  of  imnkOfitaUty»  apd  eooH 
eludes  with  a  sweeping  assertion^ 
*.*  These  are  the  otxlj  senses  in 
whiqh  the  title  Son  oi  Ood  is  ap- 
plied to  Christ  in  the  genuine 
|ipostoli«al  writings."  For  shame 
Mr.  Belsham  I 

The  traAslatioo  of  vara  aapK0y 
and  vara  ^m^vfuL  ciyiiiwvi;c^  by  the 
^pressions,  **  hp  natur^  descent," 
and  *'  tipith  rttpeet  to  Jm  iiupira^ 
i^"  afford  striking  proof   how 


bis  raising  hinisfelf  from  the  dead^ 
proved  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  .This  su|perior  principle  is 
galled  *'  ihe  spirit/'  in  contrast  to 
*<  the  fleah/'  the  human  nature; 
and  **  the  spirit  of  holinesSy"  ad-^ 
ducing  the  moral  excellency  of 
the  divine  nature,  its  crowning 
perfection,  as  the  most  suitable 
eompendium  for  denoting  that  na*' 
ture  itself."  (Script.  Test.  vol.  ii, 
p.  174.) 

.  We  find  we  must  draw  to  a 
eonchision,  and  yet  we  have  much 
to  say,  Mr.  Belsham  professes  to 
have  constructed  his  work  aftet 
the  model  of  Mr.  Locke's  Com^ 


monstronely  the  judgment  may  be  mentary  on  the  Epistles,  and  Dr« 
perverted  by  an  erroneous  system*  Taylor's  on  the  Romans.  He 
We  can  scarcely  suppose  tbit  the  evidently  endeavours  to  shelter 
translation  b  satkmctory  to  Mr«i  himself  occcuiionally  under  these 
B.  hwiself.  For  though  natural  and  some  otiier  names.  That  he 
4egeent  may  be  a  suffieiently  corn  carries  matters  mnch  farther,  tiian 
reet  version  af  the  first  ^^rase  in  either  of  these  writers,  be  will  bim* 
90nie  passagea,  it  is  i^viously  not  self  allow ;  that  they  are  entitled 
suitable  in  thib  connexion.  Mr.  to  all  that  deference  and  submis^ 
B-'s  translation  does  not  preserve  sion,  as  interpreters  of  the  Bible^ 
Ihe  antitbesisi,  which  he  himself  for  which  the  Unitarians  contend* 
admits  to  exist  in.  ikm  sentence*  we  boldly  deny*  No  one  will 
The  absnrdity  of.  uendering  the  suspect  us  of  treating  disrejpeet* 
l^a&t  phrase  by  iaupirttiifmp  needs  Mly  the  musae  of  Locke>  the  friem) 
hardly  be  remarked.  And  the  as«  of  philosophy,  and  the  patron  of 
aertioa  that  "  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  liberty.  We  venerate  the  philo- 
its  ordinary  aeceptetion,  means  sopher,  we  honour  the  advocate  of 
inspiration/',  is  as  falsa  as  the  toleration;  but  we  demur  to  his 
other  is  absurd.  We  question  accuracy  as  a  critic,  and  his  suc- 
cess as  a  commentator.  Out  of 
his  proper  department,  Locke  waA 
an  ordinary  man.  His  **  £8say. 
for  the  understanding  of  St  Pauft 
Epistles,'^  contains  some  valuable 
pnnciples,  and  bis  Coflumentary 
often  throws  light  on  the  meanihg 
of  the  inspired  writer.  But  bin 
aot^  discover  no  profound  attainr* 
meats  in  Greek  literature  or  biUit 
cal  oriticism»  and  in  numerous  in- 
stances they  force  a  meaning 


whether  it  ever  has  this  meaning. 

The  translation,  is  gn>ssly  incor- 

xect^  a^d  the  whole  note  a  tissue  9f 

blundering,  dogmatical  assertion, 

and  fabe  criticism.      Dr.  Smstb 

has,  we  think,  given  a  very  aeeu- 

rate  translation  and  interpretatioa 

of  the  passage.  <'  *  His  Son,  Jesus 

Christ  our  Lord,  who,  according 

to  the  flesh,  was  made  of  the  pos«* 

tefity  of  David,  [but]  according 

to   the   spirit    of   hoUness,    waS' 

poweriuUy  evinced  to  be  the  Son  of    iVinl,  m«Mt  opposke  to  die  true  oneu 

God,  by  bis  resurrection  fiom  the    With  all  Ins  iphtlosophical  cafam«< 

dead  V    Here  there  is  an  evident    n^ss  and  aoumtin>  he  bromght  a 

and   marked  opposition  between    aystem  to  tfita  BU)le,  inatead  oC 

*J  die  flesh,"  the  mortal  and  suffei^    taking  his  aysiein  from  si.     We 

lag  nature ;  and  another  ptineMs,    would  recommend  ana  of  Laok»\i 

liie  miracalous  action  of  which  in    mmi  diitinfiiishsng   qualitiaa  t  to 
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Mr.  Bekham;  a  qvality  more 
▼aluable  tkaa  all  tuB  attainmenta 
in  learning  and  sclence-^we  mean 
kis  humility*  Had  JMr»  B.  studied 
this  Chrktiaa  virtue,  he  would 
have  thought  more  highly  of  Paul, 
and  less  of  himself. 

Of  Dr.  John  Taylor  we  wish  to 
speak  respectfully,  differing  most 
widely  as  we  do  from  him  in  Dur 
theological  sentiments.  His  at- 
tainments as  a  Hebrew  scholar 
were  very  eonsiderable,  and  his 
dUige«ce  most  exemplary.  In  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  his  Hebrew 
Coitcordance  and  Dictioaary  he 
has  left  a  monumeat  of  his  learn- 
ing and  persevering  industry,  which 
will  ever  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  orieatal  scholars.  Of 
his  celebrated  work^  falsely  desig- 
nated '<  A  Kay  to  the  Apestolio 
£pis4lesy"  whieb  Mr.  Belsham  ad-i 
mires  atid  follows,  we  entertain 
a  very  diJSerent  opinion.  It  is  noi 
a  key^  tot  a  picklock,  whidy^  en<* 
eadeavoiiriiig  to  force  the  bolt; 
breaks  the  spring,  crushes  the 
wardis^  aad  ^molisheb  the  wh^Ie 
mechaiiiam*  It  is  unwccrthy  of  the 
leamiflg  a«d  the  talents  of  Dr. 
Taylor.  Insln^ad  of  iaterpretiiif^ 
it  -perplexels  Md  dttrkems  tiie  phun*- 
est  luiguage,  and  Ihe  most  obvioitti 
sentimenis  of  tbe  apostles. 

Belbire  we  coaeludje  we  must 
notice  one  thing  move.  Itt  'tiie 
59th  Number  of  th^  Qnatterli^ 
Review  thek^  appeexed  a  vecy 
able,  spirited^  iaad,  as  we  think, 
noi  uneandid  review  of  Mr,  BeU 
sham's  work*  In  this  article  the 
theological  and  literary  meiiks  «f 
the  perfocmaftee^ure  futiy  discvssed* 
To  this  edtiq^e,  Mr.  B.  has  pdb* 
lisbed  two  replies.  The  first*  **  A 
Vindication  of  Mr.  BeLshtiln'is  new 
Translation  and  Bxposition^^  The 
second*  ^  Sctraets  from  the  Wri« 
tingiB  of  SfeninGfnl  Divines  of  thd 
Chttfdi  of  £nglandyOirtiie  History 
of  the  Gffeatiott  and  Fall,  on  JlutiN 
fieaiion,  and  on  the  IntpivatioA  of 
tboAfmAks."  The  fimt  of  these 
paalphlcte  WW   lie  fn^ds    ol 
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Mr.  B.  have  considered  a  very  lame 
defence.  The  second  is  intended 
to  prop  it.  Can  Mr.  B.  think  that 
his  sneers  and  flings  at  his  anony- 
mous ailtagoni&t,  as  <*  a  juvenile 
aspirant,"—"  a  dieological  bully," 
—  "a  young  unfledged  eccle- 
siastic," —  "  a  college  pedant," 
&c.  &c.  will  be  mistaken  for  argu- 
ments ?  We  know  nothing  of  the 
writer ;  but  whether  he  be  a  young 
or  an  old  man,  an  ecclesiastic  or  a 
civilian,  the  article  does  credit  to 
his  understanding  and  his  heart. 
The  extracts  from  Divines  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  neve^ 
answer  Mr.  B.'s  purpose.  Had 
they  been  more  eminent  than  they 
are,  their  authority  must  have  gone 
for  nothmg  ^i4h  us,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  not  go  far  with  any. 
Men  who  openly  oppose  what 
they  have  solemnly  subBcribed  as 
their  faith,  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  etninent,  or  io  have 
eulogiiuBs  proBotmced  on  theic 
piety.  At  all  events,  the  mea«iig 
wad  doctrines  of  revelation  ate  not 
to  be  determijie^  by  namea.  In 
these  matters  we  now  no  naan 
after  the  flesh.  Oive  us  fisdr  gran-* 
mattacal  oonatrvetieH,  and  just  de* 
finitiois  of  teniis,  and  we  shall 
lislen  io  Mr.  Beisham  as  readily 
as  to  Kensicott;,  or  Lowth,  ot 
Campbell.  But  bold  and  unwar- 
rant^asserttoo,  conjectural  emen« 
dations,  rash  and  unsupported 
interpretations,  winch  we  conceive 
to  be  tbe  chai^dier  of  tUe  work 
Bolv  before  us^  tniked  up  with  a 
large  porttos  of  pvesiampbvous  con- 
fidence, and  eiily  pretence  to  so-* 
pedor  leaiming  and  argamcmt,  we 
shall  moat  doc^dadly  reject,  ^om 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 

TrmlofOeMev.  Aiettimderinsieher; 
MiniMterof  ASnoniJihapel,  Ma&r^ 
jHeldk,  b^ote  ike  Unked  Asfoeiate 

mMx  wMeh  loere  biid  hrfom 
ihat  Courtf  and  wkick  led  i^  IJIe 
toM  imatDH  Dianriam  msmettkiff 
Ack  fibtftoaoB.     ^Edited  by  g 
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Membtr  of  Synod.  •-«  London, 
1824. 
An    Appeal   to   Pvblvc    Opinion 
against  the  Decision  of  the  As^ 
aociate  Synod  of  Scotland,  arising 
out  of  a  Case  orougkt  into  the 
Court  of  KingU  Bench,  which 
was  there  amicably  adjusted  by 
all  the  parties  concerned.     By 
Alexander  Fletcher.  —  London^ 
1824. 
When  will  Christians  be   wise 
enough  to  keep  their  differences 
among  themselves,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  settle  them  by  the  rule  of 
the  word  -of  God  7      How  long 
will  it  be  ere  the  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  calumniating  Chris* 
iianity  on  the  ground  of  the  feuds 
and    ungodliness    which    prevail 
among  its  professors  ?    Shall  woes 
be  multiplied  to  the  world,  by  the 
stumbling-blocks    thrown    iu    its 
way,  by  those  who  ought  to  re- 
move them  ?    These  are  questions 
which  call  for  grave  consideration 
from  the  reverend  gentleman,  who 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
conversation  of  late,  and  also  from 
many    of  his    auondam    friends. 
Let  not  our  readers  suppose  that 
we  mean  to  enter  into  the  disgust* 
in^  details  of  this  unhappy  busi- 
ness.    We  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  stain  our  pages  with  them. 
Nor  would  we  have  noticed  the 
subject  at  all  had  it  been  a  private 
matter,  either  of  civil  or  of  eccle- 
siastical  litigation.     But   as   all 
London,  and  indeed  Britain,  has 
been  filled  with  the  scandal  of  this 
controversy,  we  feel  called  upon  to 
express  our  deliberate,  but  painful 
opinion,  and  that  without  respect 
of  persons. 

For  Mr.  ("letcher  we  had  long  en- 
tertained much  respect,  as  a  zea- 
lous, laborious,  and,  as  we  believe, 
a  successful  minister  of  Christ.  To- 
wards the  Associate  Synod,  though 
we  object  to  its  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution as  unscriptural,  we  feel 
a  high  degree  of  affectionate  re- 
gard»  as  a  body  of  faithful  and 
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useful  christians,  who  have  done 
much  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Dick  we 
know  only  by  his  writings.  These 
entitle  him  to  the  respect  of  the 
christian  public ;  and  both  him- 
self and  his  family  we  believe  to  be 
highly  respectable.  Unconnected, 
as  we  are,  with  all  the  parties, 
and  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  opi- 
nions generally  entertained  by  the 
sober,  pious,  and  impartial  part  of 
the  community,  the  public  expres- 
sion of  our  opinion  may,  perhaps, 
at  the  present  moment,  not  be  with- 
out its  use. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  Mr.  A.  Fletcher 
has  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
the  breaking  off  either  of  his  first 
or  second  correspondence  with 
Miss  Dick.  We  ao  not  say  that 
he  may  not  have  been  placed  in 
difficult  circumstances;  but  his 
attempt  to  show  that  the  blame 
entirely  attaches  to  the  other  party, 
and  that  his  own  conduct  is  defen- 
sible on  christian  or  honourable 
principles,  has  not  been^  even  in 
any  tolerable  degree,  successful. 

In  the  second  place,  the  con* 
duct  of  Dr.  Dick,  in  making  Mr. 
Fletcher's  breach  with  his  daugh« 
ter  matter  of  civil  litigation,  while 
he  and  Mr.  F.  were  members  of 
the  same  religious  community,  and 
therefore  amenable  to  the  common 
tribunal  of  their  own  brethren,  is  a 
violation  of  a  clear  and  appropriate 
command  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  vi. 
The  legal  measures  never  could 
tend  to  reconcile  the  parties,  or 
counteract  the  evil ;  but  have  cer- 
tainly laid  the  foundation  of  the 
unhappy,  and  to  Dr.  Dick's  own 
family,  the  painful  public  disclo-» 
sures  which  have  taken  place. 

In  the  third  place,  we  conceive 
that  the  Synod,  as  Mr.  Fletcher's 
brethren,  were  fully  Justified  in 
calling  him  to  account  u>r  the/ama 
or  offence  which  he  had  occasioned, 
notwithstanding  the  legal  com« 
promise  which  had  been  made  be* 
tween  the  parties*  Regard  to  their 
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reputation  as  a  religious  body,  and 
to  their  professed  principles,  prin* 
ciples  Which  Mr.  F.  held  in  com- 
mon -with  them,  required  that  he 
should  give  them  satisfaction.  The 
merits  of  the  sentence  which  they 
pronounced  is  another  affair.  Mr, 
JP .  has  not  shown  it  to  be  in  con* 
sistent  with  their  laws  or  forms  of 
procedure.  Had  he  gone  to  Scot- 
land,  and  there  met  the  business, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  a  bow  to 
the  moderator's  reproof,  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  heard 
of  in  London,  would  have  settled 
the  whole  matter*  He  may  affect 
to  talk  of  being  persecuted  by  his 
brethren ;  but  we  believe  them,  in 
this  instance,  to  be  guiltless  of 
such  conduct  towards  him* 

On  the  subject  of  the  Synod^s 
calling  for  the  Chancellor's  inter* 
ference  to  enforce  their  suspension^ 
we  rejoice  that  they  have  been 
nonsuited.  It  was  clearly  asking 
the  civil  authorides  to  carry  into 
execution  a  sentence  purely  eccle- 
siastical. The  hurry  to  adopt  civil 
proceedings,  and  to  precipitate 
measures  to  the  last  extremity^ 
was  unworthy  of  the  wisdom  and 
moderation  of  a  religious  society. 
It  would  have  been  better  surely, 
for  a  time,  to  have  suffered  wrongs 
and  been  defrauded,  as  the  apostle 
recommends. 

The  whole  of  this  affair  throws 
some  light,  especially  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  England,  on  the  nature  and 
the  forma  of  presbyterian  pro- 
cedure; and  the  issue  will  per- 
haps teach  the  Scots  what  they 
are  to  expect  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  presbyterianism  in  this 
quarter  of  the  island.  The  people 
in  Albion  Chapel  appear  to  have 
known  little  about  what  they  were 
doing,  when  they  promised  sub- 
jection to  the  Synod,  and  placed 
their  meeting-house  under  its 
power,  llie  Synod  have  now, 
we  believe,  obtained  possession  of 
its  empty  walls,  together  with  its 
debts.  It  isvery  hard  to  be  obliged 
to  go  four  hundred  miles  to  choose 
a  minister,  to  give  an  explanation, 
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or  to  receive  a  reproof.  Tndepen* 
dents  may  congratulate  themselves 
that.' they  can  do  things  quite  as 
effectually  nearer  home,  and  with 
much  less  trouble  and  expense. 
We  would  recommend  our  Pros* 
byterian  friends  to  confine  their 
authoritative  decisions  to  th^  other 
side  of  the  Tweed.  On  this  side, 
they  will  find  them  treated  with 
very  little  respect.  We  b^liev« 
them  to  be  as  inconsistent  with  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  as  with 
the  testimony  of  revelation. 

On  one  or  two  points  more  wa 
shall  briefly  express  our  feelings. 
The  style  and  manner  of  Mr, 
Fletcher's  Appeal  to  the  Public^ 
we  think  ill  calculated  to  redeem 
his  rej^utation.  It  is  vain,  decla* 
matory,  abusive^  and  irreligious  in 
its  tone,  from  beginning  to  end. 
From  its  division  into  numerous 
chapters,  and  the  use  of  poetL. 
cal  mpttos,  it  might  be  thought  a 
novel  or  romance.  It  is  not  the 
production  of  a  person  whose  soul 
has  been  softened  and  afflicted  by 
the  calamities  which  have  befallen 
him.  The  sanctified  use  of  the 
visitation  has,  we  fear,  yet  to  come. 
When  that  shall  arrive,  we  have 
no  doubt  the  audior  will  appear 
before  the  public  in  a  different 
manner,  and  may  perhaps  do 
something  to  wipe  away  the  mass 
of  reproach,  which,  we  faithfully 
assgre  him,  he  has  brought  on  the 
cause  of  Christ 

From  a  late  resolution,  pub« 
lished  in  the  morning  papers,  it 
appears  that  the  congregation  at 
Albion  Chapel,  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
have  renouncied  the  authority  of 
the  Synod,  and  have  retired  to 
another  place  of  meeting.  From 
this  it  is  inferred  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  become  an  Independent*  An 
Independent,  any  body  has  the 
power.of  becoming  when  he  pleases, 
Eut  if  by  this  expression  is  under- 
stood that  Kir.  F.  has  adopted  the 
religious  principles  of  that  body-«> 
that  his  accession  will  be  hailed  by 
it  as  an  acquisition-^that  its  mini- 
sters will»  under  present  circum-* 
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lectual  powers  of  the  writers  have 
rastainea  a  material  injury;  oi 
that,  hopeless  of  persuading  the 
intelligent,  they  address  only  tfa« 
feebler  and  more  illiterate  of  their 
speeies ;  or  that  they  intend  to 
hoax  the  Christian  community, 
and  expose  its  weakness  to  the 
derision  of  the  world,  by  a  profane 
attempt,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
its  guUiMlity  in  matters  of  ever-^ 
lasting  moment,  by  men  who  have 
scarcely  any  claim  upon  the  atten* 
tion  of  mankind,  except  from  th6 
hardihood  of  their  assertions,  or 
the  multitmde  and  grotesque  com* 
binations  of  their  words. 

It  is  not  for  ns  to  say,  or  even 
to  conjecture,  what  has  been  the 
mental  process  hy  which  Dr.  Haw- 
ker has  reeedea  from  his  former 
recorded  opinions — ^how  he  has 
Contrived  to  alienate  himself  from 
almost  the  whole  Christian  world, 
and  to  reason  himself  into  a  con'^^ 
scientioits  abstinence  from  all  those 
exertions,  which  the  sound  and 
evangelical  part  of  the  community 
^  are  making  to    spread  the    pare 

ihi  piapensatim  rf  the  Goepd  ^ord  of  God  among  aH  nation*— 
^inAtttBied ;  in  ObserwtMmt  mi  in  what  way  he  reconciles  htmseff 
the  System  ^  Theologi^,  iauffkt  with  being  the  head  of  a  small 
4gf  tie  Bev.  ih-.  Hawker,  Vicar  of  party,  the  religion  of  whom,  with 
€karle8i  PfymaniUk.  By  hauik  » few  honourableexceptions,  seems 
Bwt.  Priee  Is.  6c2.  tondon.  |o  consist  in  a  lazy  indifference 
Westfey.  to  the  salvation  of  «he  heathen, 

It  'is  to  be  deeply  lamented,  tlmt    isind  in  arraigning,  and  mercilessly 
man  of  education  and  piety,  who    condemning    tl^e    more    active 


•tances,  take  part  with  him  against 
his  former  friends,  and  rejoice 
to  number  him  among  their  asso* 
ciates  —  we  protest  against  all 
such  inferences.  No  man  ought 
to  leave  one  religious  communion, 
while  under  its  dicipline,  to  con- 
nect himself  with  another.  An 
honourable  secession  is  necessary 
to  an  honourable  and  comfortable 
Ruction.  We  love  our  brethren 
of  the  same  faith  and  order ;  but 
they  are  Independents  from  prin* 
ciple  and  choice,  not  from  ne^ 
emsity  and  ^necrnmnodati&m.  We 
most  sincerely  pity  Mr.  Tletcher, 
we  pmy  for  him,  and  wonld 
gladly  help  him  if  we  eoiild; 
but  regard  to  the  cause  of  truth 
requires  that  we  sho^nld  publicly 
express  the  opinions  and  viewii 
which  we  entertain  of  the  affairs 
brovght  before  the  public  ;  this  we 
have  done  with  pam,  but  with  th4 
most  sincere  go^  will  toward  all 
the  parties  concerned. 
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have  once  appeared  as  the  sober 
9aA'  inlieiligettt>  if  not  eminently 
disjdnguidied  and  powerfnf,  advo^ 
cates  of  ^  the  tr«tb  as  it  is  in 


Christians,  who  cheerfully  devote 
their  'time,  and  a  conlsiderable 
poition  6f  th€^  proi^erty,  fbt 
the  alleviation  of  hnman  misery. 


iemBf*  should  n6t   only    desert    Thd  Doctor^s  eupremaey,  however, 
aJmost    every  opini^on  connected    is  but  recently  a1:tained?  for  w^ 


with  their  earlier  and  better  days; 
but  shottld  also  be  able  to  carry 
into  their  mental  aberrations,  an 
influence  derived  from  their  fornser 
character,  which  can  give  currency, 
even  among  some  truly  seriou# 
persons,  to  dogmas  utterly  at  va- 
riance with  divine  revela4ion*-H[ik 
a  styles  too,  which  wageis  war  with 
every  rale  of  correct  composition 
-«^  etyie  so  barbarous^  as  to  create 
a  sus|yicion,  either  that  ^e  mtel* 


can  asstrre  his  admirers,  that,  e%L 
tept  in  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  a  classical  education,  and,  pen^ 
haps,  in  the  talent  of  bold  an^ 
startling  assertion,  he  steed  teeend 
to  the  late  W.  Hunlingdou,  that 
'Cobbeti  of  the  ehwrdt.^  Huntingii 

■ «l       I    l>       ■  —  ■■^»     II. !!■> 

*  Some  of  ear  mieis  will  doob^kM,  o^ 
serrs  hero,  sad  in  one  er  ^o  otber  p\to«i|» 
a  striking  ooixuideiice  between  this  article 
and  the  review  in  the  Eclectic.  In  ex- 
planation, ve  hare  to  state,  that  tiiess  ob^ 
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doo,  we  ptesnm^ffelt  and  believed  text  of  Scripturer-rof  so  ardent  a 
nearly  as  the  Doctor  does ;  but  temperament,  as  to  spring  forward 
his  ingenuity  of  textual .  applica-  to  conclusions,  without  cautiously 
tions — his  acute  reasoning,  though  examining  whether  there  be  any 
from  false  premises — and  his  vigo-  logical  steps  which  fairly  lea4  to 
reus  idiomatical  £pglish  style—,  thepi ;  and  for  these,  and  such  as 
throw  all  that  we  have  seen  of  tlyese,  the  work  of  Mr.  Birt  is  ad- 
Pierce,  Vaughan,  Babb,  and  mirably  adapted.  His  calm»  jud^* 
Hawker,  into  the  deepest  shade.  cious,  simple,  powerful  reasonlnff- 
About  the  few  of  our  elder  di«  may  well  aprest  tb^  attention,  ana 
vines,  who  embraced,  or  leaned  fix  the  opinions  of  those  hoae/it 
towards  Antinomianism,  there  wa^  minds,  which  are  in  seaxch  of  truth»^ 
often  a  manliness  of  conception^  and  which  stand  in  danger  of 
aad  A  tone  of  reasoning,  which 
contrast,  much  to  their  advantage, 
with  the  puerile  feebleness  of  itsi 
present  advocates.     J%ey,  indeed. 


yielding  u]^  their  judgments  to  the 

teacl^ers  oi  AntinomiQ.nism*        .    . 

JDr.  Hawker  fearlessly  asserts^ 

that  his    own  writings  .*'  are  vbl 


sometimes  resorted  to  the  subtleties  perfect  barmmy  with  the  Gospel  oC 

of  metaphysics,  and  took  refqge  Christ  and  his  Apostles.^     Tb^ 

from    the    assaults    of  scriptural  modesty  of  Mr.  Krt  forbids  hit 

truth,  among  the  dialectics  of  the  il^I^iiiff  such  high  ground;  butplftc* 

i^chools;  but  never  aeem  to  hi^ve  ing  £mself  on  the  defensive,  (le 

been  so  sadly  bewildered  as  the  endeavours  to  show,  that  he  and 

few  who  now  shroud  themselye^  (lis  evangelical  brethren  are  sub^ 

and  their  aotions  in.  a  chaos  of  jectto  the  Doctor's  censures^  solely 

phrases,  whicb>  if  reduced  to  or*  because  he    (Pr.  H.)  entertains 


der,  would  mean  absolutely  no 
thing ;  or  would  be  found  to  con- 
tain a  meanings  from  which  even 
the  good  and  mistaken  men  them- 
selves would — ^if  they  clearly  per- 
ceived the  nature  and  consequences 
of  &eir  own  aatiehrisiian  atat€* 
mentfrrHstart  back  with  hot ror. 

On  minds,  wrluch  have  b^n 
trained  to  general  habits  of  correct 
thinking;  oa  those,  especially^ 
which  h&Te  been  accustomed  to 
hear  a  sound  and  regular  exposUion 
of  the  Bible— -4liesfe  modem  at* 
tempts  can  produce  no  seriously 
had  effect.  The  works  of  these 
writers  would,  in  the  hands  of  such 
persons,  carry  along  with  them 
their  own  reuitarion.  But  diere 
are  others  juvt  emerging  from  H^iri* 
tual  daTkne88**~so  ill  informea,  as 
to  be  easily  deceived  by  bold  as** 
ieition,  supported  by  a  misapplied 

■enratioBs  were  written  befors  4le  ptiblica^ 
t^  qt  ^le  Ec^tlc  fin:  X^as^mher,  i^id  at 
99  tfe^  a  4l9^ace  from  the  metropolis,  99 
io  fijieqliide  t)M  pQs^hility  pf  the  writer's 
pbtMiuxy  My  UmwMg»  of  thst  article. 

fiDITPaSf 


^nd  promulgates  a  defective  and 
contracted  system  of  theology.'^ 
''  Within  the  circumference  of  tpat 
system,"  says  Mr.  B.,  "  from  my 
regard  to  reveieded  truth,  my  re- 
spect for  the  honours  of  righteous- 
ness, my  loyalty  to  God  my  Sa- 
Viour^^  and  my  coneem  for  the  sal>«> 
Tatioa  of  my  fellow-men,  I  cannot 
suffer  myself  to  be  circumsccybed.'' 
7he  author  attempts,  we  think 
succesfifttlly,  to  show, — Sect.  2. 
-That  the  Ikictm^B  tyetem  oftkeohgy 
is  defective.'^&ecU  3.  JTiiU  hit 
^ateme^t  of  j%aMcatUm  it  dtfee^ 
^t«.-^Sect.  4.  jiat  he  it  defective 
in  kie  ttaiemmtt  on  the  minutry  of 
the  GqspeL—^dt.  5«  l^at  he  it 
defective  in  his  exhibitiotu  of  the 
Ckrittiatt  ehmmsteir  and  dutiet.^^ 
9^t.6.  That  he  it  defective  <m  the 
Kingly  Office  .of  p«r  Lord  Jetut 
Chriti.^Aud,  Sect.  7.  Thai  he  is 
defec^iee  oh  the  fionam'  due  to  the 
divine  Faihm. 

£xtr.acts  fram  a  work  so  short, 
9nd  of  so  small  a  price,  are  ^in- 
necessary.  Ijt  is  written >  in  a  fine 
spirit;  and  it  i^%\%  in  lio  mojeivo- 

Gr 
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lent  insinuations,  but  meets  the 
questions  at  issue,  upon  th^ir  own 
merits,  with  fairness ;  it  never  gar- 
bles a  passage,  and,  by  reducing 
it  to  a  meaning  foreign  from  the 
intention  of  an  opponent,  triumph- 
ing over  a  shadow  of  its  own  pro- 
duction ;  it  charges  upon  the  l)oc- 
tor  no  unworthy  motives,  but  makes 
a  direct  appeal  '*  to  the  word  and 
testimony,  upon  which,  without 
the  parade  of  criticism,  it  reasons 
with  critical  exactness.  The  work, 
let  it  be  remembered,  is  not  written 
for  the*  deep  divine,  or  the  ad- 
mirer of  abstract  and  metaphysical 
theology;  but  for  the  humble  Chris- 
tian, and  the  student  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Cottle,  on  the 
Plymouth  Antinomians,  which  was 
noticed  in  this  Magazine  about 
twelve  months  since,  may  be  liable 
to  some  plausible  objections.  The 
author  is,  indeed,  a  man  of  too 
much  integrity  to  have  presented 
any  unfair  statement  before  the 
world.     His  name  and  character 


are  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
truth  of  all  the  facts  which  he  has 
recorded ;  and  he  submits  his  rea- 
sonings, of  course,  to  the  judg- 
ments of  his  readers.  Yet,  though 
the  passages  quoted  from  their  pul- 
pit addresses,  might  be  fair  subjects 
of  reprehension,  they  may  have 
been  the  unpremeditated  and  hur- 
ried expressions  of  the  moment, 
the  exceptions,  rather  than  the  rule, 
of  their  general  preaching — Verum 
ubi  plura  nitent,  &c.  or  they  may 
have  been  preceded  and  followed 
by  other  and  more  scriptural  lan- 
guage, which  would  partially  or 
entirely  neutralise  the  evil  of  par- 
ticular sentences.  In  this  work, 
however,  the  writer  refers  to  the 
Doctor's  publications:  and  every 
reader  may,  for  himself,  judge  of 
the  fairness  with  which  Mr.  Birt 
has  treated  him.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  do  most  conscientiously  and 
warmly  recommend  this  pamphlet » 
to  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
public.    . 
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REVIEW. 

A  Sermon  nreaehed  at  FrietM 
Meeting  House,  Burhnaton,  New 
Jersey,  on  the  \Oth  of  the  Fifth 
Month,  L822.  By  George  Withy. 
Philadelphia,  1822.  — ii  IHm^ 
course  delivered  at  the  Anniver^ 
sary  of  the  New    York  Female 

-    Auxiliary    Bible    Society.      By 

M.  Bruen. — New.  York,  1828. 

— -il   Discourse  delivered  before 

.  the  New  England  Society  of  the 

City  and  State  of  New  xork, 

>  Dec.  22, 1822,  in  domsnemoration 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  By 
P.  M.  Whelpley.  New  York, 
1823.— CAar£/j^  at  Home,  a  Ser* 
man  preached  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  United  Domestic  Missionary 
Society,  New  York.  By  John 
H.  JKioe,  D.  D.  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  in  the  Theom 
logical  Seminary  in  Virginia» 
New  York,  1824. 


In  noticing  American  works  in 
our  pages,  it  shall  be  more  .our 
object  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
extracts,  than  to  write  elaborate 
criticisms.  Few  of  the  works  in 
this  department  can  be  seen  bv  the 
body  of  our  readers,  it  must  tnere-> 
fore  be  more  gratifying  to  them  to 
hear  our  transatlantic  brethren 
speak  in  their  own  tongue  nnd 
manner  than  to  listen  to  us.  The 
first  of  the  above  discourses  is  by 
a  friend ;  and  as  a  Quaker*s  ser- 
mon in  print  is  rather  a  curiosity, 
we  are  sure  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  with  the  following  extract. 
We  need  scarcely  inform  them  that 
there  is  no  text  prefixed  to  the 
discourse. 

<<  Tbe  cliorch  of  Christ,  the  true  and 
myittcal  church,  of  which  Christ  Jesus  is 
the  head,  is,  I  believe,  composed  of  litiag 
members,  scattered  up  and  down  among 
all  the  families  of  the  earth.  1  ha?e  no 
idea,  neither  have  we  as  a  nligio^  society. 
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tiiat  we  are  the  only  true  cfaarch,  that  we 
are  the  peculiar  people  of  God  :<— no,  bles- 
sed for  ever  be  his  Dame»  we  hare  not  so 
learned  Christ.  Those  who  have  yielded 
obedience  to  the  law  of  God  written  in  the 
heart ;  who  have  been  melted  down  as  it 
were  under  the  operation  of  his  powers 
who  have  been  broken  off  from  the  wild 
olive  tree,  and  ingrafted  into  Christ,  who 
remains  to  be  the  true  and  living  vine,  the 
living  head  of  his  own  chorih  ;  those  who 
have  been  washed  in  the  laver  of  rcgene^ 
ration y  been  born  again  from  above ;  those, 
and  those  only,  are  members  of  the  true 
church,  wherever  their  lot  is  cast. 

«  We  may  be  bowing  down  to  outward 
things,  to  outward  ordinances,  to  outward 
washings ;  we  may  be  sprinkled  in  infan- 
cy ;  we  may  have  promised  for  us,  <  to 
renoun^  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  the 
pomps  and  vamUes  of  the  wicked  world* 
and  all  the  sinful  desires  of  the  flesh ;  to 
keep  God's  holy  word  and  commandments, 
and  to  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  our 
lives ;  and  that  we  shall  believe  aU  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Christian  faith.'  I  mean 
nothing  reproachful  to  any  religious  so- 
ciety, the  Searcher  of  hearts  knows  my 
uinocency  ;*-but  you  know  this  is  often 
promised  for  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  for 
many  in  this  land ;  and  even  in  this  en- 
lightened age  of  the  world^  there  are  many 
who  are  found,  I  was  going  to  say,  daring 
and  Tpremmptuma  enough  to  promise  this 
for  their  children^  when,  without  breach  of 
charity,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
many  instances  they  have  not  attained  to 
that  experience  themselves*  We  may  be 
sprinkled  in  infancy — we  maybe  immersed 
in  water  in  advanced  years — and  this  may 
be  repeated,  a  thousand  times  over ;  and  it 
is  very  possible,  (ezpesience  hath  taught 
us — ^we  cannot  close  our  eyes  or  take  leave 
of  our  senses — we  must  be  convinced,) 
that  many  of  those  who  have  passed  tbroi^h 
these  outtvard  observations,  are  as  great 
strangers  to  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul — 
that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
as  many  are,  who  make  no  profession  at 
all.  My  dear  friends,  religion  is  an  inward 
work.  We  may  be  washed  agiun  and 
again  ;  and  it  is  possible,  indeed  I  have 
known  instances,  where  persons  have 
proved  rank  infidels  after  all  this  f  and 
nave  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  power,  and 
the  dnrinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  I" 

Mr.  Bruen,  who  follows  next  in 
order,  in  one  respect  has  itnitated 
friend  Withy,  for  his  discourse  is 
founded  on  no  particular,  passage 
of  scripture.  He  is  known  to  us 
as  the  author  of  several  other  ser- 
mons, which  are  exceedingly  well 
composed,  and  replete  with  eran- 
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gelical  sentiment  and  gdod  feeling* 
Buf  we  must  leaye  Mr.  Bruen  at 
present  to  make  room  for  an  ex- 
tract from  the  yery  powerful  ad* 
dress  of  Mr.  Whelpley,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founding  of  the 
colony  of  New  Plymouth.  It  is 
altogether  an  eloquent  and  most 
interesting  discourse*  It  is  founded 
on  the  expression,  Prov.  x.  7. 
**  The  memory  of  the  just  is  bles* 
sed.''  He  traces  in  a  yery  masterly 
manner  the  priaoiples,  the  reasons 
of  the  emigratioo,  the  settlement, 
and  progress  of  the  New  England 
pilgrims* 

**  It  is,"  he  justly  observes,  "  compa- 
ratively of  no  importance  to  us,  what  were 
the  previous  fortunes  of  these  men,  or 
what  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  tbmr 
settlement,  further  than  we  can  trace  from 
them  consequences  affecting  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  their  descendants.  But 
such  consequences  we  do  trace,  and  they 
are  matter  of  daily  consciousness  and  daily 
rejoicing.  The  only  difference  made  by 
the  lapse  of  two  hundred  years  has  been 
to  give  direction  to  the  stream  that  burst 
from  the  Rock  of  the  Hlgi'ims,  and  deepen 
its  channel  and  snrell  its  tide.  Indeed, 
every  view  we  can  take  of  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  the  present  character  and  condition 
of  the  New  England  people,  carries  us 
back  through  an  unbroken  chain  to  the 
settlement  lat  Plymouth ;  and  it  is  sorpris* 
ing  to  see  how  radically  the  fortunes  of 
the  present  generation  of  their  descendants, 
and  the  prospects  of  this  country,  as  they 
open  before  us,  have  been  made  to  depend 
upon  the  operation  of  pious  principles  in 
that  early  and  feeble  establishment.  There 
is  scarcely  a  principle  of  government  or  of 
civil  polity— of  religion  or  of  morals,  that 
enters  into  our  now  consolidated  system, 
but  may  be  traced  back  through  slight  va- 
riations to  a  deep  spring^head  at  Plymouth. 
The  changes  that  have  intervened  have  not, 
as  they  often  do,  annihilated  the  first  fa- 
brics of  religion  and  government  :-~there 
has  been  no  return  of  barbarism-*no  de- 
stmetion  of  liberty  and  law — and  no  re* 
treat'fh>m  the  grand  principle  of  religious 
ffeedom,  that  <  every  man  has  a  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  conscience.* 
On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  an  ad* 
vance — a  steady  march  of  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement ;  and  what  formed  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  that  infant  republic,* 
so  much  '  afflicted,  tost  with  tempest  and 
not  comforted' — so  long  cradled  between 
the  forest  and  the  ocean— so  often  wakened 
by  the  yell  of  the  savage,  and  exposed  by 
a  mother,  whose  tender  mercies  were  cruel, 
has  but  grown  into  the  aspiring  strength 
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^d  omnliood  of  thli  miglitv  csnpire.    We 

tiic  first  Deatings  of  it?  lieart  were  piety — 
and!  Uowftft  first  breatli  was  Tiberty;  for 
the  same  spirit,  tbougii  hot  so  purely,  now 
actiMtea  the  man." 

Considering   ourselTes    M   t1i« 

(^scendantii  and  fiitteessoi^  of  ih% 

men  to  Vrhcfm  America  oweir  ^11 

ito  greatneftd  and  glory,  We  paitU 

cipate  in  th^  e:itult8tion  of  Mr.  W» 

in  the  foUowhig  alriffiated  paBsa'gd: 

Wo  only  trusrt  that  th«  sifting  did 

not  carry  off  all  the  good  seed.  A 

r^toinant  was  left,  and  changed  as 

the  times  are,  we  trust  this  little 

one  has  become  a  thousand. 

*'  Now  let  us  go  bade  ag^ain  to  the  rock, 
where  the  pilgrims  first  stood,  and  lo^ 
abroad  once  more  upon  this  wide  and 
happy  land)  so  full  of  their  lineal  of 
adopted  sons,  and  repeat  .the  question,  to 
whom  do  we  owe  it,  that  *  the  wilderness 
has  thus  been  turned  into  a  fruitful  field, 
and  the  desert  hak  become  asthe  garden 
of  the  Lord  ?'  To  whom  do  we  owe  it, 
under  an  all-wise  Prdvidenee,  that  this 
nation,  so  miraculously  bom,  is  now  con- 
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lilghest  iotercMS  atfd  pursuits  of  ttis ;— by 
carrying  its  merciAil  influence  into  the 
very  bittlneM  and  bosoms  of  men  ;*— by 
making  the  ignorltnt  wise  and  the  misera« 
ble  happy  ;-*by  breaking  the  fetters  of  the 
Slave,  and  teaching  *  the  babe  and  the 
fockling'  those  simple  and  siftlime  truths. 
Which  ^ve  to  Kfe  Hs  dignity  and  virtue, 
and  fill  immorththywith  hope  ?^Towhom 
do  we  owe  aU  dils  ?-^DmiBtfm  to  the  Phf 
numth  Pt/^riMflf-^Happlly  did  one  of  those 
fearless  exiles  excMm^  in  view  of  all  that 
was  past,  and  of  the  blesSiog,  and  honour, 
and  gknry  that  was  yst  tn  come,  <  God  hath 
sifted  three  kingdoftis,  that  he  might  ga- 
ther the  choice  grain,  and  plant  H  in  the 
wtldemesB !' " 


Dr.  Rice's  sermoni  founded  on 
Acts  xiv.  23,  contains  mac||  inte- 
resting information  on  the  state  of 
religion  in  America.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  particularly  worthy 
of  attention,  as  containing  the  most 
recelit  view  we  have  seen  of  the 
condition  6f  Ametica  in  regard  to 
religious  instruction. 

«<  In  1753  there  was  in  New  England, 
on  an  average,  one  liberally  educated  ml- 


tributing  with  such  effect  to  the  welfare  of    nister  to  every  628  souls  :  but  the  case  is 
the  human  family,  by  uding  the  march  of    greatly  changed  since  that  period.     An' 


mental  and  moral  improvement,  and  by 
giving  an  example  to  the  nations  of  what 
U  is  to  be  pious.  Intelligent,  and  free  ?  To 
whom  do  we  owe  it,  that  with  us  the  great 
euds  of  the  social  compact  are  accomplish- 
ed to  a  drgr^  of  perfection  never  before 
lealized  {  that  the  union  of  public  power 
and  private  UberW  is  here  exhibited  in  a 
harmony  so  singular  and  perfect,  as  to  al- 
low the  might  of  political  combination  to 
rest  upon  the  basis  of  individual  virtue, 
and  to  call  into  exercise,  by  the  very  free- 
dom which  sunh  a  union  gives,  all  the 
powers  that  contribute  to  national  nrospe- 
i^ty  ?  To  whom  do  we  owe  it,  that  the 
pure  and  powerful  light  of  the  Gospel  is 
now  shed  abroad  over  these  countries^  and 
Is  rapidly  gaining  upon  the  darkness  of  the 


examination  of  college  catalogues,  from 
their  foundation  to  a  late  date,  gives  the 
fbllowing  result :— from  1620  to  1720,  of 
graduates  the  proportion  that  entered  the 
ministry  was  one  half;  from  1720  to  1770, 
the  proportion  was  one-third ;  firom  177d 
to  1810,  the  proportion  was  one-ftfth; 
from  1800  to  1810,  It  was  one-sixth. 

<<  In  the  third  report  of  the  American 
Educatidn  Societf  it  is  stated,  that  the 
whole  number  of  ministers,  graduates  of 
colleges,  then  living,  was  about  1;465 ; 
and  the  number  of  educated  ministers,  of 
all  societies,  was  put  at  about  2,500,  as* 
the  very  highest  calculation. 

*'  Mr.  Ingersol,  in  his  late  oration  befbre 
the  PhilosophieiU  Society  of  Philadeli^hiii, 
states  the  whole  number  of  preachers,  of 


western  world;— that  the  importance  of    all  sorts  and  denominations,  at  5000.    Of 


religion. to  the  temporal  welfare  of  men, 
and  to  thepermanence  of  wise  institutions 
is  here  beginning  to  be  felt  in  its  just  mea- 
lore  ;-~-that  the  influence  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation is  not  hire^  as  in  almost  every  other 
seeUon  of  Christendom,  wveated  tp  par-' 
poses  9t  worldly  ambition ;— that  the  holy 
Bible  is  not  soiled  from  the  eyes  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended  $ — and  the  best 
charities  and  noblest  powers  ^of  the  soul 
degraded  bv  the  terrors  of  a  dark  and  art- 
ful superstition  ?  To  whom  do  we  owe  it, 
that  Ui  this  favoured  land  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  has  best  displayed  its 
pdwer  to  blsss  humanity,  by  unitiiig  the 
anticipstions  of  a  better  world  with  the 


these  not  a  few  have  an  education  but  lit- 
tle above  what  is  affbrded  at  a  Satibath- 
school.    Some  hare  redelved  a  chaos  of 
opinions,  made  up  of  Sociniani^m,  Univer-' 
sialism,  and  Antifaomianism,  most  strangely^ 
combined.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  ought  to 
be  considered  as  competent  to  interpret; 
the  Bible,  and  qualified  to  direct  the  pow- 
erful influences  of  religidn :  but  on  the 
supposition  that  ril  are  able  rightly  to  di- 
vide the  word  of  truth,  if  one  minisier  is 
to  be  allotted  to  every  thousand  souls, 
then,  at  this  moment,  five  millions  of  our 
countrymen  may  be  considered  as  desti- 
tute! 
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<<  9tLt  th&teUone  coirtiderattoa  trhich 
iiicfreMM  the  dlirfEiiest  of  tile  ptospeet,  ftl* 
ready  imffidenUy  dbtressing.  Tbe  ratio 
Of  IdOO  ttMlU  to  oM  miiiister  doei  hy  no 
ineaaB  extiiMt  tbe  fUH  extent  df  fire  eril. 
Tlii«  ratio  iB'the  higfaeftt  that  dka  reason- 
aUy  be  applied  to  tbe  most  popiflo<i9  dis- 
tricts elf  oar  eoilntrv  t  but  wfaeti  a|)plied 
to  a  population  So  dispersed  rS  the  great 
majority  of  outs  is^  a&d  tauSt  be  #of  a  long 
period>  it  is  mfficb  too  large.  A  brief  ItU 
lustration  #ill  notke  this  eVIHent.  Peifbaps 
a  compact  ^tycbngregatiiyh  may  increase 
to  three  thousand  solars,  and  y^  be  served 
by  one  minister.  Biit  let  tbis  eongregatlon 
enngrate  to  the  west,  and  spread  them- 
adves  over  six  new  toWiu(bips,  aud  thetv 
^tey  wiH  need  the  labours  of  six  ministers. 

^*  This  is  most  obrions  :  and  in  confir- 
mation I  state,  that  to  my  knowledge,  in 
mahy  partii  df  our  coniitiy,  few  as  the  mi- 
nisfeei^  are,  Iheir  regular  congregatiods  do 
Aot  elceed,  often  do  not  amouUt  to  fire 
hundred.  Of  the  Whole  5000  ministers  I 
Adold  say  that  three  thousand  do  not  mi- 
Mster  to  greater  congregtilions  than  just 
tftated.  lliis  makeA  the  destitution  of  the 
e&shi^  viittb  appdling,  and  shows  a  still 
iM^r  scene  of  moral  desolation. 


Capital  of  Ross-shire,  ih  Scotland.  Hie 
was  descended,  on  his  fiither's  side,  from 
a  branch  of  the  Sully  fumily,  who  some 
centuries  ago,  emigrated  to  Scotland  from 
Prance  :  and  on  his  mother's  side,  from  the 
Monros  of  Foi^lis,  she  being  grand-daugh- 
ter to  Sir  -->-—  Monn>.*  His  parents  were 
both  pious.  His  Ihther  was  by  professinii 
a  ^^iciaii;  a  nnwistnite  of  Dingwall, 
and  an  elder  in  the  Established  Chim;h  of 
Scotland.  H^traiUed  Up  his  children  in 
habits  of  I^ety,  and  poured  instruction  on 
tiheir  minds,  more- in  the  persuasive  ac* 
eents  of  a  flE^nd  than  with  the  authority  of 
A  father.  In  this,  his  son  resembled  him 
much. 

The  subject  of  this  sketeh  ivas  the 
youngest  of  four  children,  who  reached 
maturity,  and  was  designed  by  his  father 
for  the  miiustry;  but  his  mther  dying 
When  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Ihe  plan  was'  relinquished.  He  pursued 
Ms  education,  however,  and  improved 
his  miud  by  general  reading  until  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  Not  wishing  to  be  bunleU- 
some  to  his  mother  aud  sisters,  and  fol^ 
lowing  the  example  of  Highland  youths, 
he  determined  to  seek  independetice  in  a 
foreign  country.    He  paTttsd  with  his  mo' 


•*  Bift  if  any  doubt  the  correctness  of    Rieir  and  sisteit  in  the  yea)r  1789.    His 


tliese  calbulhtioflS,  let  them  listen  to  the 
positive  testimony  of  eye  Witnesses.  I  have 
Bsyself  preached  to  people  who  had  not 
heard  a  seitnon  in  nine  inoiiths'— and  it 
was  no  extraordiuary  case.  I  have  heard 
agielitleman,  whose  Word  is  as  good  as  hit 
dath,  Stty  that  ih  one  dblriet  of  our  coun- 
try, eompact,  rich,  and  populous,  there 
were  60,000  pedple  connected  witii  no  re- 
lil^dus  denomihation  whatever.  Andther 
USis  us  of  lSd,000  without  relinous  teach- 
ers. Another,  of  a  ^strict  of  100  miles 
ih  extent,  Where  there  is  but  one  settled 
ildtfister.  I  could  go  dik  by  the  hour  in 
iliortif)4n|f,  heart-^ickeuing,  appalling  da- 
tMls  df  this  kind,  to  show  the  nttkedttess 
ittid  ddfdlation  df  the  Ittttdt    OBtM  the48ttk 


mother  has  been  dfleu  heard  to  say,  that 
it  Was  thfe  finit  time  he  had  ever  cost  her 
i,  panjf .  His  destination  was  the  Island  of 
TobagOj  where  his  only  brother,  eleven: 
years  older  tfaah  himself  j  practised  medi-^ 
cfaie<  Br.  Bethune,  on  the  arrival  of  hl9 
brotlMsr,  immediately  Iboked  out  k  Situa- 
flon  for  him  dn  an  estate  as  oterSeer, 
ih  the  prospect  of  his  becoming  a  planter  ;* 
but  the  Ldrd  had  purposes  of  mere^ 
toWUrdH  him,  aud  inclined  the  heart  of  It 
genthmiiui  td  pr^aure  him  it  situatidn  in  a 
eounting^hottse,  whi^h  he  mueh  preferred. 
To  this  period  df  his  Hfo^  Mr.  B^ttne 
dlKni  looked  back  With  thaUkfulness,  not 
only  that  he  had  never  been  'permitted  to 
mffie  hi  humah  flesh,  but  that  teatralidng 


is  tod  painftd.    Hie  emotidM  aWldLeiled'    gniee  had  prevented  him  from  rumung  to 


b)r  (hesefoas  ate'dVierwlielfififlig. 


<t»iAl»>W*<» 


As  ooff  first  «rtiele  in  this  dc^iait- 
mvnly  w^  present' our  roadeiv  wkli 


the  Same  exeess  of  ridt  aM  diAnpation,  w 
Us  cdttipixdotis  tUMulId  him,  tMrtten  of 
Whom-  wtek^  eondguea  to  an  tiarty  grave, 
during  two  years  tiiftthe  remtiued  ou  thd' 
Hdllnll.  H^,  'hdW«ter,  Was  sei'ted  with  the 
fdirer  of  the  elkriatlft^  W9ii<ih  Sd  demlilatea> 
him  ttttft  hki  higher  setit  hlfii  tb  1i^' 
douiBtt^  fdr  tte  resMhnftion  df  1^6  health.' 


a   bi|1i1y  ititdf&sthf?  accotxnt   df  *fe  «P*ht  some  mouthi^  in  Portsmouth, 

Dint  flfitHUKE,  Esq.  the  son-in.  ^ST^^SSS^;  ^^f^il,"^^ 

•    .      ^  .t.         11  1       ■  J  1^*  ui  net9  to  inose-or  ms  -nauve  country,  ana 

law  ot  the  well  known  and  highly  the  cdmuani^e  ihuoeence  df  tbe  habits 


respedted  Mm.  Oraham,  and  ^e 
fU^tid  stud  Jififr'on  df  etery  good 
Wo]fk.  It  is  drawn  liip'by  a  friend 
df  ihe  femily,  ^irho  had  the  best 
aecei»  to  knowthe  lacts  wlodh  it 
dittfetns. 

Divie  Bethune  was  bom   April   4tfa, 
A.  D.  i77\,  uk  the  town  of  DingwaU,  the 


edmpara^e 
of  tbe  people^  made  hlih  retdm  to  Tobago' 
wlA  reluetance.  He  Wrote  a  letter  to  his 
mdther  giviug  an  tteiidhilt  df  the  difi^reilt 
stftte  df  Society  itt'tbetWd  eohtitriesi  which 
soon  brought  a  codamand  to^uit  the  itiand 
and  either  netum  tk>  SedtlahQ,  or  teindre 

■  •  * 

*  For  a  partwular  acsouut  of  this  laanly» 
see  appendix  to  V  Life  of  Coh  Gardiner." 
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Mr.  John  Lewis  Vaoden  Eodeo  ^  he  was 
a  troly  pious  man^  and  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Qn  the  Ist  of 
July  following,  he  married  Miss  Joanna 
Graham,  to  whom  he  had  long  been  at- 
tached, the  daughter  of  his  spiritual  mo* 
ther,  the  late  Mrs.  Isabella  Graham,  and 
in  August  of  the  same,  year,  he  was  at- 
tacked ¥rith  fellow  fever,  and  shortly  after 
followed  to  the  grave  his  dear  friend  and 
partner,  who  fell  a  nctim  to  that  disease, 
Mr.  Bethune  experienced  many  vicis* 
situdes  in  his  mercantile  career;  but  in 
business  he  set  the  Lord  always  before 
him.  From  the  time  be  professed  tho 
name  of  Christ,  he  kept  a  record  of  the 
}i0rd*s  dealings  with  him.  When  in  any 
difficulty  he  spread  the  matter  before  him  ; 
then  looked  out  texts  and  promises  suitable 
to  his  situation,  recorded  them  in  his  book» 
and  continued  to  plead  them  before  the 
Liord  until  he  received  an  answer,  whicK 
he  also  recorded.  Before  there  was  a 
Tract  Society  in  this  country,  he  printed 
10,000  tracts  at  his  own  expense,  put 
them  in  a  store  for  sale  at  cost,  and  never 


to  the  United  States,  where  he  would  be 
under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel,  and  would 
not  be  required  to  profane  the  Sabbath, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  do  in  Tobago, 
it  being  the  gieatest  day  of  sale.  His 
brother  used  every  endeavour  to  prevent 
him  from  leaving  the  island.  The  gentle- 
man in  whose  employ  he  was,  offer^  him 
partnership  at  the  end  of  another  year  pro* 
vided  he  would  remain. 

Mr.  Bethune  arrived  in  Portsmouth 
some  time  in  1792,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  this  city.  ATthough  he  was  not 
at  that  time  decidedlv  religious,  yet  he 
was  seriously  exercised,  and  felt  a  horror 
of  profanity  and  vice.  He  had  been  the 
subject  of  religious  impressions  from  a 
very  early  period  in  life.  As  early  as  at 
nine  years  of  age,  he  was  visited  with 
convictions,  produced  by  means  of  a  severe 
fit  of  sickness,  which,  however,  wore 
away  when  he  returned  to  health,  but  not 
without  leaving  a  tenderness  of  conscience 
which  served  to  guard  him  against  many  of 
the  snares  and  vices  of  youth.  His  situa- 
tion as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  would 
naturally  induce  very  serious  reflections  in 
the  mind  of  one  whose  heart  had  not  been 
altogether  corrupted  by  sinful  attachments. 
Accordingly,  such  was  the  efl'ect  which  it 
had  upon  him,  and  so  strong  and  deep  were 
the  impressions,  which  by  this  means  it 
pleased  the  Spirit  of  God  to  make  on  his 
mind,  that  while  waiting  for  the  stage  at 
Norwalk,  (Conn.)  on  the  Sabbath,  he 
wandered  along  the  banks  of  a  strei^n  into 
a  wood ;  he  felt  himself  indeed  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land;  early  associations 
crowded  on  his  mind ;  he  knelt  down  by  a 
stone,  and  like  Jacob,  vowed  <  If  God  will 
be  with  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will 
give  me  bread  (o  eat  and  raiment  to  pnton, 
so  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house 
in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God.' 

He  had  but  one  acquaintance  in  this 
city,  and  into  his  employment  he  entered. 
The  Lord  accepted  of  the  dedication  of  his 
young  servant,  and  his  mind  gradually 
opened  to  divine  troth.  The  late  Mrs. 
Isabella  Graham  was  the  first  person  to 
whom  he  opened  his  mind  on  the  subject 
of  his  own  perwnal  religion.  She  Jled  him 
to  her  pastor,  who  afterwards  became  his 
intimate  fnend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason, 
under  whose  preaching  he  was  brought  to 
the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  nolakes  his  people  free.  In  1793-4, 
he  joined  in  communion  with  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  and  in  1802,  was  or- 
dained an  elder  of  that  church.  He  con* 
tinned  in  that  connection  until  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mason  resigned  his  pastoral  chaige. 
Mr.  Bethune  then  removed  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  whero  he  con- 
tinued an  active  officer  until  translated  to 
the  church  above. 

Mr.  B.  entered  on  his  mercantile  life, 

-icember  1794.     His  first  partner  was 


travelled  without  them ;  few  were  sold  ; 
he  gave  them  to  ministers  and  others  tra- 
velling through  the  country.  He  likewise 
imported  Bibles  for  distribution,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  G.  From 
the  year  1803  to  1816,  he  was  at  the  sole 
^pense  of  one  or  more  Sunday  Schoqls^ 
and  in  many  instances  furnished  the  chiU 
dren  with  shoes.  He  set  apart  the  tenth, 
of  his  gains  for  the  service  of  the  Lord» 
but  never  limited  himself ;— that  portion, 
usually  went  to  great  undertakings; — 
while  minor  calls  were  so,  answered,  that 
the  left  hand  knew  not  what  the  right 
band  did.  He  was  at  the  formation  of 
many,  and  took  an  active  part  in  most  o£ 
the  charitable  and  relig^us  institutions  in 
this  city,  and  was  a  liberal  donor  to  those 
of  his  native  land.  He  was  a  xealoua 
friend  to  the .  Theological  Seminaries  of 
tiie  Associate,  Reformed,  and  Presbyterian 
churches.  Like  Job,  <  he  delivered  the 
poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless^  and 
tum  that  had  none  to  help  him,'  and  his 
fanulv  never  was  without  Uiem  as  inmates. 
The  last  day  only  will  disclose  the  an« 
wearied  benevolence  and  holy  zeal  of  this 
man  of  God. 

Although  Mr.  Bethune  had  the  ap» 
pearance  of  vigorous  health,  he  had.manjr 
severe  illnesses ;— for  two  years  previous 
to  his  decease  his  health  evidently  declined. 
During  the  last  spring  and  summer,  his 
strength  and  flesh  gradually  failed  ;  whfle 
he  used  every  means  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  he  seemed  to  anticipate  the  end 
of  hb  labours,  and  set  his  house  in  order. 
He  arrived  at  his  home  September  11th, 
from  Saratoga  Springs,  and  on  the  Satur- 
day following,  his  happy  spirit  took  its 
flight  Wednesday  morning  he  thus  ad** 
dressed  his  family  Physician,  '  Doctor, 
yoQ  are  acquainted  with  my  constitntion. 
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I  want  you  to  examine  me  particularly, 
and  to  tell  me  whether  you  think  I  shall 
recoTer.  I  have  all  along  doubted  it,  and 
am  perfectly  willing  ta  go  if  it  be  the 
Lord's  will.  You  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  smoothing  the  dying  beds  of  our  family, 
and  I  wish  you  to  be  near  mine.*  After 
the  physicians  left  him,  he  told  Mrs.  B. 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  their  pre* 
Bcriptions,  as  they  seemed  to  have  a  claim 
on  him,  but  did  not  expect  they  would  do 
any  good  ;  he  felf  his  race  was  run,  and 
wished  to  be  permitted  to  depart.  Mrs.  B. 
asked  him,  if  he  felt  any  pain  }  he  an- 
swered.  No.  She  asked  him,  if  his  mind 
was  easy  ?  he  replied,  •  O  yes,  O  yes ;  glad 
should  I  be  to  be  permitted  to  say  nothing, 
but  to  go  home.*  She  said,  *  I  have  not 
been  worthy  of  you.*  <  O  yes,*  he  replied, 
*  but  yon  have  idolized  a  little ;  live  near 
to  God,  and  when  he  takes  away  your 
bnsband,  my  love,  and  your  father,  my 
dear  children,  he  will  be  a  husband  and  a 
father  to  you,  and  to  your  children  [nam* 
ing  his  grand-children.]  The  promise  is 
to  you  and  to  your  children.'  Mrs.  B. 
said,  <  You  have  been  a  faithful  father  to 
them  :'  he  said,  ■*  yes,  with  all  my  folly  I 
lield  fast  by  the  covenant  for  them,  and 
what  is  there  but  that  covenant  Dear, 
dear  children!  I  love  my  children,  ex* 
tending  a  hand  to  each  of  them,  and  nam* 
isg  the  absent  one.*  Shortly  after,  he 
Bald,  *  the- Lord  has  been  preparing  me  for 
this ;  he  has  been  showing  me  the  folly 
of  my  own  heart,  and  the  wickedness  q| 
this  world.  O  what  a  wicked,  wicked 
world !  i  long  to  depart.  I  Want  to  lean 
on  my  Master*s  bosom,  while  passing 
through  the  dark  valley.  I  imh  my 
fiiends  to  help  me  through  the  valley  by 
leading  to  me  the  word  of  God.  I  have 
not  read  much  lately  but  the  Bible :  the 
Bible !  the  Bible  !  1  want  nothing  but  the 
Bible !  O  the  light  that  has  shone  into  my 
soul  through  the  Bible.'  His  son  brought 
'  Mrs.  Graham's  provision  for  passing 
Jordan  ;*  he  said,  *  give  me  my  Saviour's 
words,  read  the  14th  of  John.  I  want 
God's- word;  it  is' all  truth;  I  love  it;' 
after  the  chapter  was  read,  he  sud,  *  Now 
leave  me  alone  for  a  little  while** 

Mrs.  B.  mentioned  to  him  on  Thurs- 
day evening  that  tiiere  was  a  prayer-meet- 
ing of  his  fellow  church  members,  where 
be  was  made  the  subject  of  special  prayer  ^ 
be  said,  *  O  1  am  glad,  that  cheers  me,  I 
love  to  think  that  Christians  are  praying 
fbr  me.*  Mrs.  B.  begged  him  to  try  and 
ileep ;  <  yes,'  said  he,  ^  I  wish  to  sleep^ 
and  O !  I  want  the  long  sleep ;  all  you 
who  have  your  time  of  watching  arouud 
iny  bed  keep  me  still  and  asleep.*  .  Mirs. 
B.  called  to  ois  remembrance  a  remark  he 
bad  often  quoted  of  his  dear  young  friend^ 
Mr.  Summerfield,  retpectinj^  Peter,  '  that 
when  the  church  was  praying  for  Peter, 
hnd  heaven  and  hell  we^c  engaged  about 
falm^  Peter  was  asleep.'  " 
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Seeing  his  son-in-law  by  his  bedside, 
be  laid  nis  hand  on  his  head,  and  said, 

*  Preach  the  Gospel  my  son.'  His  own 
son  coming  in,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
head,  and  said,  <  preach  the  Gospel,'  tell 
dying  sinners  of  a  Saviour ;  mind  nothing 
else,  it  is  all  folly.  And  you,  too,  dear 
child,'  extending  his  haad  to  Mrs.  M'C, 
■  you  have  always  been  a  dutiful  child  to 
me.'  To  Miss  V.  he  said,  *  You,  dear 
friend,  who  have  been  to  me  as  a  daughter, 
I  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness ;  the 
Lord  ^11  reward  you ;  the  blessings  of 
the  God  of  Jacob  will  rest  upon  you ; 
and  now  I  am  tired,  I  want  to  rest.'  In 
the  night  of  Thursday,  he  said  to  Mrs.  B« 

*  what  a  strange  disease  this  has  been; 
how  have  I  been  brought  down  by  de* 
grees  till  Tuesday,  when  I  seemed  to  go 
fill  at  once.  What  do  the  physicians 
think  now  ? '  She  replied,  that  they  thought 
there  was  a  possibility  that  he  might  re- 
cover, and  wished  him  to  take  medicine 
and  nourishment.  *  And  what  is  -my 
duty?*  she  said,  '  to  be  passive  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord.'    Soon  after  he  said; 

*  O !  Joanna,  pray  for  my  soul,  and  pray 
for  my  body,  that  it  may  be  easy  while 
passing  through  the  valley.  I  wiiSh  no 
display,  biitlet  it  be  laid  decently  in  the 
grave,  and  O !  do  not  praise  me ;  praise 
the  Saviour.  O  what  a  Saviour !  Blessed 
Saviour !  T  want  to  go  to  my  Saviour. 
Don't  let  any  thing  be  said  over  me  when 
I  am  gone ;  too  much  is  sud  in  praise  of 
man ;  but  let  my  brethren  tang  the  146th 
Psalm,  as  expressive  of  my  dying  exer* 
ctees: 

"  I'll  praise  my  Maker  while  I've  breath. 
And  when  my  voice  is  lost  in  death,**  &c. 

Friday,  Mrs.  W.,  a  futhfnl  domestic, 
coming  in,  he  thus  addressed  her,  '  O ! 
Mrs.  W.  dear  friend,  you  have  been  kind 
to  me,  may  the  Lord  reward  you.  Yon 
bad  the  privilege  of  seeing  one  dear  friend* 
depart  to  glory;  now  I  trust  you  shall 
see  another,  1  hope  you  have  all  chosen 
the  Saviour.'  To  Mr.  A.,  a  Christian 
friend,  he  said,  <  All  that  my  Christian 
friends  have  to  do  for  me  now,  is  to  pray, 
that  strength  may  be  given  me  while  pass- 
ing through  the  dark  valley.'  Mr.  A. 
said,  *  G^  will  not  leave  you  now.'— > 
«  No,  I  trust  my  Satiour,  I  love  hita, 
and  be  loves  me .  Oh !  how  wondrously 
he  has  loved  me,  no  tongue  can  tell.' 

-  On  Friday  he  said,  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed, I  thought  before  this  to  have 
been  ^th  my  dear  Saviour !  my  blessed, 
blessed  Saviour !  Mr.  M<C.  answered,  <  In 
all  probability  you  will  see  him  soon.' 

*  Yes,'  he  exclaimed,  *  I  hope  so ;'  then 
IMiusing  a  moment,  he  added,  *  I  expect  to 
take  tile  lowest  seat  at  the  feet  of  my  Re- 
deemed/ Shortly  after,  he  asked  if  there 
was  no  one  to  pray  with  him  ?     His  wish 


*  Mrs.  Graham. 
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was  immedjflteljr  .complied  with.  During 
the  prayer  his  spirit  ww  evidently  spread-* 
ing  her  wings  for  flight,  and  he  exclaimed, 
as  the  prayer  was  closed,  *  O  ves,  it  is 
11  true,  and  all  precious* — '  Then 


true,  all 

you  find  the  Lord,  your  Redeemer,  still 
near  you,'  said  Mr.  M<C.  *  Yes,'  was  his 
reply,  as  bis  faith  rose  in  its  full  triumph, 
*  the  eternal  God  is  my  refuge,  and  under-' 
neath  me  are  the  everlasting  arms.'— The 
same  day  be  called  his  dear  wife — ^she  was 
near  him-^putUng  his  arms  round  her,  he 
taid,  '  My  dear  Joanna,  I  want  you  to  be 
near  me  while  passing  through  the  valley, 
and  to  comfort  tan  with  good  words,  O  my 
dear  wife  let  me  go !'  Shortlv  after,  <  I 
want  the  brightness  of  my  Fatner's  gionr 
to  take  me  home,  and  I  want  a  dear  wift 
to  let  roe  go,*  She  said  the  Lord's  time 
is  best,  and  whatever  is  his  will.  I  trust 
1  shall  be  enabled  to  submit  to. — *  Yen,* 
be  replied,  <  but  still,  but  still'-^Sup* 
posing  that  he  alluded  to  her  praj^ng  for 
bis  recovery,  she  said,  *  My  dear  love,  I 
am  williug,  since  you  desire  it,  to  give  you 
up  to  your  Saviour.'  He  seemed  relieved, 
and  again  putting  his  arm  around  her, 
said,  *  You  have  always  been  a  dear,  kip4 
wUe  to  me.'  Mrs.  B.  mentioned  the  names 
of  soipe  ChrisUan  friends,  and  asked  hina( 
if  ho  wif  hod  to  see  them :'  he  replied,  *  The 
dear  Shepherd's  face  is  all  I  wish  to  see-^ 
but  tell  them  all  to  pray  for  me ;  it  is  con- 
eoUng  to  me  to  think  they  are  praying  fof 
Bie:  I  want  their  prayers  to  help  m^ 
tturpi^h  the  dark  valley/  During  the  nigh^ 
of  Friday,  h^  kb^ly  remembered  all  under 
bis  care  in  the  counting-hdnse.  On  tha 
morning  of  Saturday,  a  youth,  bis  appren- 
tice, came  to  see  him ;  he  took  him  by  the' 
band,  and  said,  *  Dear  Edward,  I  thought 
to  have  trained  you  for  this  world  and  the 
next ;  but  the  Ix>rd  will  take  qare  of  you-— 
seek  the  Saviour  \*  About  eight  o'clock, 
he  said,  *  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  I  am 
perfectly,  satisfied !'  and  thus  closed  hii| 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  promises  and 
the  precionsfiess  of  the  grace  of  his  blessed 
Saviour,  and  imme4iatery  the  work  of  dis- 
solution began* 

The  character  of  Mr«  Bethupe  {s  thus 
briefly  and  aecuratel)r  summed  up  in  the 
funeral  sermop  by  ml  pM^r,  the  ^v, 
Dr.  Romeyn* 

*  With  almost  evtry  soeiety  for  the 
promoUon  of  reli^on  and  the  meUoratiop 
of  human  misery  m  this  city,  he  has  been 
connected  sifuae  he  professed  the  pame  of 
Christ,  and  his  life  has  been  that  of  a  de* 
Toted  follower  of  his  Lord  W  Manter  ii| 
the  ^iffiBrent  relatiops  which  he  has  sqs^ 
tained.  Few  laymen  ever  appeared  in  ouir 
judicatories  who  coBfmtni^dmom  r^ipect 
and  possessed  mMte  loAueiic^.  He  WiM 
Uftenfid  tpvwith  alteption  by  al)>  pud  howr 
aver  divtmlfied  might  ha  t)«B  ppipiona 
•moogtt  them»  bis  word  SAdbis  judgptent 
xajoely  fiuled  to  ^fttwma^nii  thfiir  meyi^d 
tribute.    His  perMplloa  was  quick,  and 


his  Judgment,  whjen  called  into  exercise 
under  his  conscious  respontthiUty,  solid 
and  substantial.  A  kinder  man  never  lived ; 
one  more  open  to  advice — more  forbearing 
towards  others.  "Who  among  those  thas 
knew  him  did  not  greet  his  visits  ?  You 
found  him  the  Christian  decided,  and  the 
woridly  gentleman  acknowledged.  Few, 
yery  few,  had  the  .talent  of  commending 
the  Gospel  and  its  truths  to  others  in  a 
way  more  attractive,  and  powerful  from  ita 
attraction.*  • 

The  closing  scene  corresponded  with 
the  tenor  of  his  life.  The  uniform  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  dying 
exercises  was,  an  entire  absorpUon  of  spiril 
in  the  view  of  the  glory,  and  in  tiie  feeling 
of  the  preciousness,  of  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  They  strikingly  disnlayed 
the  importance  of  early  religious  habits,  of 
thorough  scriptural  knowledge,andof  acoA- 
^tent  Christian  life.  The  firuit  of  these  ha 
found  in  the  clear,  calm,  and  firm  operationa 
of  a  living  futh,  and  a  hope  that  did  not 
make  ashamed )  affordipg  to  all  around  him 
the  visible  and  audible  proofe  that  he  hai^ 
*  arrived  at  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  » 
man  in  Christ  Jesus.'  His  prayers  wesf 
heard  $  bis  passage  through  Jordan  waf 
calm  and  easy ;  and  without  a  grojm  qr  9 
sigb  he  fell  asleep  on  the  bosom  of  thi|$ 
Eedeemer  whom  he  loved  to  serve  dnripf 
life,  and  whom  he  longed  to  see  eye  tQ 
eye,  and  fece  to  iace  in  the  upper. saac<! 
tuary. 

**  Night  dews  M  not  more  gently  on  tl^ 
,   gromid, 

,  Nor  weary,  wom-ont  winds  exjfire  moii 
soft/' 

than  this  follower  of  the  Lamb  passed  ftymi 
his  pilgrimage  on  earth  to  his  loved  home  in 
the  skies,  the  mansion  bis  Master  had  pre« 
pared  for  him. 

From  a  very  excellent  letter  of 
Mrs*  Betliune,.  Qo\r  before  ys,  we 
Uwm  that  A(r.  B^  hc^s  teft  %wq 
daughters,  both  married  to  ''«xa 
eelient  young  ministers,  who  hare 
been  eminently  successful  in  lii^eli 
Master's  worlf:.^  His  only  gpn  m 
studying  for  the  ministry,  and 
there  is  also  an  adopted  son  en* 

Saged  in  the  saipe  employment* 
peaking  of  hiBr  Iqss,  Af  rs.  B.  si^ys^ 
in  language  and  feeling  worthy  of 
such  a  modier  and  such  a  husband^ 
"  Tweqty-nipe  years  did  we  go 
band  19  band  on  our  jprnrqey 
through  the  wilderness  ^-n- nevev 
havipg  a  tibought  unknown  to  each 
othpr,  or  ever  differing  scarcely  id 
opinion.    But 
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All  oiir  inte»counie  while  liere,  be   led  to  seek  my   all  in   6<M^ 

So  tender  And  so  kind.  Like  Newton,  I  loay  fiay^  '  t  l|aT« 

jbocs  like  a  fleeting  drcftm  appear,  J^g|  ^  right  baild  ;'~WOUM[  I  OOltld 

TBat  leaves  no  trace  behind.  ^^ ^  ,  j»^^  ^^  clieeffatty  wM^iil 

jMy  idol  is  novf  gone !  wj  gourd  it ;'  but  that  w  beyoftd  Me.  I  tta 
withered!  Othaf;,wbeppy  streams  0«ly»  with  J6b»  ^' be  dutnb  b^r 
pf  earthly  joy  are  dtied  up,  I  may    cause  the  Lord*  had^  done  it.^' 

. -'    ■■I'lMM    ■ ffiiiiMi      I   \  ^ssssssssisBmmmmmm  . 

LIST  OF  JjTEW  PIJBLICATlOIfS,  wiT]^  SHOKt  NoWCES, 

£1 1 18  our  inteotioo  So  fiir^wh  a  miioh  iMjfe  e9itea#ed  «»cilitbhf  JM  of  pMk00oVii^  tHtf 

was  included  in  the  foraier  aericis  of  m»  MinyiniMt;    Mitcft  d^kv  ofteft  otdM»  fttttk 

unexpectedly  and  luiavoidahly,  in  the  departinem  of  revfewlng.  mMy  wfitltt  of  gMMt 

value  do  not  require  a  lengthened  critique  ^  aid  the  ipacc  umailjr  dlMitd  to  rtvinf^ 

in  this  work  is  necessarily  Jbirief.    We  are  therefore  compelled  to  omit  tiMo0Am 

'-  >the  notice  we  would  gladhr  talce  pf  a  large  niunber  of  exceltent  works*    U  hay 

been  deemed  desirable  to  ramish  our  jeadcrs  iHth  a  li^t,  inci.uding  brief  notices  ci 

.  janclk-  woricB  as  we  may  h^ive  b^id  an  opportunity  of  peroslog*  '  tt  ife  oi^r  rah  to  give 

.  immediate  notice  of  the  pubticAtion  or  good  and  useful  boolts.    Aathortf  ^Q^  l^tSir 

.  lishers  will  oblige  us  by  ibe  commttDication  of  early  intelligence,  And-  they  tnky  de* 

pend  upon  .prompt  attention  on  omr  part.    No  worit,  iftowever^  oanr  be  nuertc^ 

in  the  Li^t  wl\ich  is  not  .sent,  or  ^ome  ppt^ce.  of  ^t,  b«J(bre  the  234  of  the  moUth.] 


The  Cottage  BiaL,E  a^sd  $*ami^  ^ear  1706.     To  phkh  are  ad^^d^  Svfr 

£xposixqr:    containing     the    Auiko-  ptementary    NoteSp     CorrectionSy    fei 

.wed  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  ^,    B^  Nathaniel  Wg^im.  ^vo^  5f.-**. 

Testai^ief^tM ;  with  Practieal  RefieeiumB  This  work  has  alrea^  reeeived   high 

and  EsfHanatory  No^/et,  Part  L     1«.-— <  commendation  &om  persons  capable  of 

We  have  heen  much  gsatified  iii  4he  pe^  fbrming  a  correct  opinion  of  its  merits* 

jusal  of  this  fo-st  pari  9^  the  Cottage  There  may  be  ^ome  points  upon  whic&'< 

Bihle.    The  notes  ^e  <»cell^;  and  we  difl^rfr^tn  them;  jret  w^tbltlk  ^e 

iihe  iUustrations  of  oriental  eustoms^  and  j^nrphra^  giv^s  a  correct  fdea  o^  the 

explanations   of  diifioult  passages   of  donnectionof  the  sacred  hook,  and  clearjf 

scripture,  will  ^sender  the  work  valuable,  up  several  diffieuhies.    The  notes  by 

not  mere^  to  cottage  readiats,  hut  to  Mr.  Higgins  will  be  found  a  useful  adr 

those  of  a  higher  order.    To  students  dition. 

we  cWiaUy  recommeathis.    Ihe  tot  J*.**'  ^"^^  ^^  V*^?*  *'^"-  -^^"^ 

SLberdiiays^deraJ>le»duMry,  ^^J^Zl^^^^l^JJ!^ 

care,  and  Xioh,  whieh  we  hope  w^  ^"?Pf -»  ^^^r^^^^fjf  SSffil 

be  n^tained  through  ^  the  ^ue^it^  ?*"^'-.  ^^  fl?^««^  8^4  P?»f  P^s 

"^7j"'"X*«ry  "*vug^ «»    « <i««w«».a  9  It  contains  are  pious  and  evangelical^^md 

P*'^'  ^,  are  expressed  in  a  neat  and  correct  sty^. 

.  Ij^YXJt^iSTii^o     NxBBAtiTBs    p^o^  The  design  of  the  authoT  is  evideuUy  liko 

THit  Sac&icd  VoiOMB,  iOui^naed  ahd  tj^at  of  his  divine  Master,  to  do  good, 

imforvpedL    By  Joaepk  BeBohir*    5*.—  ^nd  we  cordially  wish  him  encourage- 

Tbeaiilhoistateathatsevemof  thepa^  Q^e^^^  ^   ^ 

pen  ifHdfih  compose  .th»  volume  have      "  '  ' '  ^  .^^ 

aifleach'  appeaiedii  two  or ihtee  perio-      •  f>Jf  Pansoif al  ElbcjIOn  AUn  Di-^ 

<ycid ioumOs,  and die^olBfable  opinion  v^ine  SoVmiuDioNTr/  a  DUeourti,  mth 

ocprtssed  of  them  by  sonier  readers,  ha*  onApp^f^i*,  fonSoiiiitt^  Notti  «ld  O^ 

jed  to  their  revision,  iwjwase  of  mimbdr,  strvi^iMs  on  coUaUml  f^V^Ji.    By 

and  publication  in  a  distinct  volume.  Ji»V^  FUtchef,  A.  M.   TMrS  uA^ten. 

'T!he  sentiment  contained  in  the  wor}t  9^-  Ss. 

,ftie  pious  and  evangelical ;  it  is  ,eai>e<uUy        T«e  Peoiestant  Kej^oii^ a^io jjVijk.- 

.w^itten,  and  i&ely  to-be  usefhl.  4>tCATED,  a  l)iieourie,bjf  Joieph  JFl^i- 

A  PAaApnaasz  on  the  Book  6r '  cier,  A.M.  iecondedkio^.  Bd,  orJSf. 

jpiact.&t^'t^Ai' JU^  publhked  in  the  per^^^ 

J^KW  Series^  No.  1.  ^ 
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Tales  from  Afar.  Bi/  a  Clergyman^ 
4s.  6d, — ^The  contents  of  this  volume  are, 
My  College  Friend— The  Village  Pastor 


—The  Missionary— The  Drooping  Lily 
—The  Surprise— The  Thunder-storm. 
The  sentiments  which  pervade  the  volume 
aie  pure  and  good;  occasionally  the 
style  is  inflated,  and  the  colouring  too 
high ;  but  the  work  apparently  proceeds 
from  a  young  pen,  and  will  be  found 
entertaining  to  young  readers. 

Sabred  Fugitives,  in  Frose  and 
Verse,  By  E,  Dermer,  2s.  6d, — 
We  can  recommend  this  neat  little  vo- 
lume to  pious  young  persons,  for  whose 
benefit  it  is  particularly  designed,  and 
we  are  much  mistaken  if,  in  its  perusal, 
they  do  not  find  both  amusement  and  in- 
struction. 

Twenty-two  Discourses  on  va- 
rious Subjects,  delivered  in  St,  Mi- 
chael's Church,  Gloucester.  By  Rev. 
B,S,  Claxson,  M.A. 

Humble  Flowers.  By  J,  S,  Harvey. 
3s.  6(/.— The  poems  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume were  published  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  author's  friends,  and  were 
composed  amidst  the  hurry  of  business. 
If  the  volume  has  defects,  it  has  also 
many  excellencies;  and  the  sentiments 
are  so  excellent,  that  we  shall  at  once 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
poetic  readers. 

£leazar;  an  interesting  Narrative 
of  one  of  the  Jewish  Converts  on  the  Day 
o/Pent£cost ;  supposed  to  be  related  by 
Himself.  By  Thomas  Bingham.  4s.-*-> 
The  design  of  the  ^author  is  excellent — 


Tlie  author  is  evidently  in  earnest  to 
promote  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom 
he  writes.  We  think  him  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-labourers;  and 
we  earnestly  recommend  his  work  to 
their  attention  and  use. 

Plain  I  n  st  r  u  ct  ion  \foi'  Young  Com  - 
municantSfSfC.  By  the  Rev.  John  Barr,.-^ 
In  this  admirable  little  manual  the  young 
communicant  is  furnished  with  a  plain, 
concise,  and  scriptural  view  of  the  sa- 
cred Supper,  We  can  cordially  recom-' 
mend  these  excellent  instructions  to  pious 
young  persons,  as  affording  them  suit- 
able direction  upon  a  very  important 
subject,  and  exhibiting,  in  a  striking 
manner,  their  obligations  to  observe  their 
Saviour's  command. 

Dun  ALLAN ;  or  Know  what  you  Judge; 
a  Story,  By  the  Author  of  The  Devi- 
eion,  Vathe.r  Clement,  ^c,  ^c  3  vols* 
\1ino,  18^.— Public  report  ascribes  this 
production  to  the  pen  of  Miss  Sinclair, 
daughter  of  Sir  J.  Sinclair. 

Dr.  John  Evans's  Discourses  ox 
THE  Christian  Temper;  with  Life, 
A'ew  edit,  emu p let  e  in  one  handsome  vo^ 
lumc  ^vo. 

Tue  Minister's  last  Appeal  to 
HIS  People  :  a  fare/cell  Serrhtmy  preach' 
ed  in  the  Parish  Chutrh  of  Louth,  Lin^ 
coin,  Sept.  12,  1824,  by  the  Rev,  Jt, 
^fi/ne-- afibrds  another  instance  of  the 
hostility  which  some  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Chufch  of  England  maintain 
against  many  of  their  pious  and  efficient 
clerical  brethren.  The  evangelical  mi- 
nistry of  Mr.  Milne  attracted  erowds  to 


to  stir  up  the  inconsistent  professor  of  the  parish  church,  and  produced,  utider 

Christianity  to  a  consistent  life,  and  to  the  divine  benediction,  on  the  minds  of 

enstble  the  sincere  inquirer  to  distinguish  many,  the  happiest  results.  Yet  for  some 

between  the  religion  of  the  "Gospel  and  supposed  irregularity,  some  trivial  breach 

its  counterfeits.    We  earnestly  hope  that  of  canonical  order,  this  laborious  minis- 

the  volume  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  ter  is  torn,  by  episcopal  authority,  from 

the  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  we  think  hjg  attached  people,  and  left  to  seek  a 


it  peculiarly  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
them. 

TiiE  Offering  of  a  Sunday-school 
Teacher  to  his  Fellow^ labour ersj  Vol.  3, 
^s  t5</.— ^is,  like  two  preceding  volumes 
by  the  same  author,  consists  of  fifty-two 
short  addresses  to  the  children  of  a  Sun- 
day-school. It  contains  a  few  passages, 
which,  jn  the  event  of  a  second  edition, 
the  writer  would  perhaps  see  reason  to 
qualify :  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  entitled  to 
great  commendation.  The  subjects  are 
well  chosen.  The  style  is  commendably 
simple.  The  substance  is  always  good, 
ai\d  sometimes  striking;  fully  imbued 


maintenance    where    he    may.      Two 
thousand  sue  hundred  of  his  parishio-. 
ners  subscribed  an    affecting  declara- 
tion of  their  unavailing  regrets  for  his 
removal,  and  six  hundred  uoited  to  por- 
chase  a  present  of  plate,  which  thev  pre- ' 
sented  to  him  'fas  a  small  token  of  Inenr 
esteem  for  his  character  as  a  Christtan, 
a  minister,  and  a  man."    These  proofs 
of  their  regard  must  at  once  have  alle- 
viated and  embittered   the  separation. 
Were  we  influenced  by  sectarian  feel- 
ings, we  might  thank  these  <'  Lords  over 
God's  heritage"  for  the  good  services  so  * 
frequently  rendered,  to  our  dissenting 


v^ith  evangelical  doctrine,  and  agreeably  ,  churches  by  these  unnatural  and  impc^i- 
T^tieved  by  the  introduction  of  anecdote,     tic  separations ;  but  we  ^ire  more  anxious 
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for  the  extension  of  the   kingdom    of    the  value  of  senrants  who  possess  good 
Christ  than  for  the  growth  of  a  party,  "^ 

and  therefore  view  with  unaffected  pegret 
the  exercise  of  an  authority  which  op- 
presses the  ministers  of  Jesus,  and  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  his  spiritual  king- 
dom within  the  pale  of  the  National 
Church. 

The  Book  of  the  Roman  CAtHOLic 
Church,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  Tiobert  Southey,  Esq,  LL.D,  on  hii 
"  Book  of  the  Church.*'  By  Charles 
Butler,  &q*  ofLincoMs  Inn,    Sro. 

Historical  Notes  respectikg  the 
Indiads  OF  North  America;  tvUH 
B,emarks  on  the  Attempts  wade  to  convert 
and  civilize  them.  Bj/  John  Halkeit, 
Esq     Svo    lOi?.  6f/. 

Six  Months'  REsiDENcfe  and  Tra- 
vels IN  Mexico,  ^y  W,  BuH^ck,  F.L.S. 
— is  not  a  work  whieh  Strictly  comes  un- 
der our  literary  surveiltance,  but  as  it 
contains  much  interesting  information, 


sense  and  good  principles.  To  promote 
these  is  the  object  of  this  little  periodical ; 
and  many  of  the  papers  in  the  present 
volume  contain  hints  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  alik^  advantageous  to  servsfnts 
and  their  employers.  In  its  present 
form  it  is  well  suited  for  a  new  ytur\ 
gift,  and  we  sincerely  wish  its  future 
numbers  may  be  chaigcterized  by  the 
same  adaptation  for  usefulness^  and  may 
be  taken  and  read  in  every  family  wher^ 
piety  and  order  are  esteemed  valuable. 

.  Th^  Evangelical  Diary,  a  lleli- 
giouSfHistoricalf  and  UteraryA  Imanackf 
facfor  1825.  2s.  6</. — The  sheer  nonsense 
which  is  often  incorporated  with  Alma^ 
nacks,  and  tlie  mischief  which  results  from 
allowing  young  people  and  servants  to 
peruse  8ie  impious  predictions  contained 
m  them,  makes  us  feel  it  a  duty  to  re- 
commend this  very  excellent  ana  useful 
Diaiy  to  our  readers.    Besides  all  the 


4t.o.  £2.  10*. — This  work,  .though  ano* 
nymous,  is  from  the  pen  oJfLord  Johq 
Russell,  whose  work  on  the  English 
Constitution  has  no  doubt  passed  through 
the  hands  of  most  of  our  readers. 


illustrative  of  the  sanguinary  idolatry  of    necessary  information  of  an  Almanack^ 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  which  their  Spa-     >*  contains  many  lists  and  tables  useful 
Dish  conquerors  abolished,  and  also  de-     ^^^  mterestmg  to  rehgious  families, 
scribes  the  splendour  of  the  antichristian         Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Eu- 
System  which  they  established  in  its  place     rope,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
— a  splendour  which  even  exceeds  the 
gorgeous  exhibitions  of  Rome  itself;  we 
insert  a  notice  of  it,  that  our  readers  who 
wish  information  on  these  subjects,  in 
connection  with  the  natural  productions, 
peculiar  habits,  and  lovely  scenery  of 
this  new  republic,  may  be  directed  to 
this  interesting  volume.     Eighteen  skil- 
lings  will  be  thought  by  many  rather  too 
much  for  one  octavo  volume,  only  con- 
taining 532  pages ;  it  is,  however,  em-- 
bellished  with  eighteen  neatly-engraved 
maps  and  plates,  several  of  which  are 
coloured,  attd  the  work  is  handsomely 
printed. 

The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  by  Hannah 
JUore.  Selected  and  compiled  by  her* 
self  from  various  Portions  exclusively  on 
that  subject,  in  her  published  volumes, 
1  vol.  6s. 

The  Itineracy  of  a  Traveller  in 
the  Wilderness,  addressed  lo  those 
who  are  performing  the  same  Journey, 
By  Mrs,  Taylor,  ijjf  Ongar, 

The  Christian  Gleaner  and  Do- 
mestic Magazine /br  1824,  296  pages, 
with  a  Frontispiece.  25.  6d. — This  is 
the  first  volume  of  a  cheap  monthly 
work,  pubUshed  at  two-pence  a  number,. 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  an  im- 
portant, but  frequently  neglected  class 
of  the  community  —  domestic  servants,. 
Bvery  well  regulated  family  can  estimate 


WORKS  PKEPARING   FOR  THfi  PRESS. 

On  the  Prophecies  coucern'mg  Antichrist » 
a  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting,  iu  the  Rev.  John  Clayton's 
Weigh  House,  Dec.  9,  1824.  By  Joseph 
Fletcher,  A.  M. — In  the  press,"  and  will  be* 
re-published  shortly,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Young,  of  Margate,  a  Collectioa 
of  Texts  of  Scripture,  with  short  Notes, 
and  some  other  observations  against  the 
principal  Popish  Errors.  Written  by  a 
Divine  of  the  Church  of  England,  A.  D* 
1688.— Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Letter  to  the 
People  of  Geneva,  in  Reply  to  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Chenevi^re,  Pastor  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Geneva,  occasioned  by  his 
*'  Summary  of  the  Theological  Controver- 
sies which  of  the  late  years  have  agi* 
tated  the  City  of  Geneva." — On  the  Ad* 
vanccment  of  Society  in  Science,.  Civili- 
zation, and  Religion.  By  James  Douglas, 
Esq.  of  Cavers.  In  one  volume  8vo. 
-r-In  a  few  days,  will  be  published,  a 
Volume  of  Plain  Sermons,  chiefly  for  tke- 
Use  of  Seamen.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Mad.* 
dock.  Vicar  of  Bishop's  Sutton  and  libp-< 
ley,  Hants. — Thoughts  on  Antinomianism,» 
by  Agnostos,  Author  of  Thoughts  on  Bap- 
tism, &c. 
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STATISTICAL  YIEW  OF  Dl^SBNtEBS.' 

_  ag  to  nakfl  thit  4eparlHieat  of  our  waric  as  complete  as  posaiblt,  ve  eai»DsUy 
M  4W  Oorvoppoodrats  to  Aiaiisb  us  with  all  documents  admI  inforoia&io  irUtftag 
tq  Uf  ti^AxmH  Uo  the  Kdilioty,  at  the  Fablisher's. 

DfiVONSHIRB. 


^  A9#cfM(nMltoLi^A  itauH  tiUi^  to 
&t  HMft  pf  Me*taii- Abbot,  in  irhicb  tbe 
CkwDtl  i«  .WgfUarly  pi-^iohei^  Iqf  leve 
nicp)b«««  Qf  Ibe  pbvccb  «i  N^iTKm-  Tbf 
Attendance  ir  reiy  encouraging. 

ApFlROdRE. — A  considerable  vHlage 
ml  sea-pofti  in  tbe  parisk  of  Northam,  on 
m  Borth  coast  of  Deroosbive,  and  situated 
4ift.tfaf  jwcHdii  of  tbe  riran  HOiw  and  ToN 
M«r.  It  o«filliaa  itbdift  1900  iabflibiUnts. 
ft^m  (b^  pa^b  diqrtb  of  Northam,  Mx, 
A^TH<Mi(Y  PoVNi»  was  ^ecUA,  \tk  1662, 
Ifi^  bfd  two  brothers  «)8o  ejected  b^  tbe 
saine  acft^  <<  all  three  eminent  in  the  mi- 
ti^tiy^.  and  in  piety."  Of.  Mr.  A^THon^ 
DowNEy  Calamv  says,  he  was  remarkable 
V  A>r  neatness  and  exactness  of  expression, 
lie  died,  at  about  fourscore  years  of  age,'' 
hi  Exeter.  In  the  year  1699,  the  dissenters 
^  Apo^edore  erected  n  pUiqe  of  worship, 
^pable  of  contairilnfl  about  350  people. 
At  this  pilix>'d  they  eojoyed  the  minisierial 
[iipQuiitf  of  l^r.  William  Peard,  after- 
wards piinister  of  Castle  Meeting,  Barn- 
^pfe.  Mr.  Peard  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  WlL^8,  who  first  gathered  a 
bhurch  at  Appledore,  the  dissenters  here 
having,  previously  to  his  time,  communi- 
bat^d  iHtb  the  nei|thbotfring  church  at 
Bideford  in  breaking  bread.  Mr.  Wills 
^ras  ordained  by  the  presbytery,  as  pastor 
hf  Ibis  church,  on  the  17th  October,  1705. 
He  published  several  separate  sermons; 
bne  on  tlie  commcmohition  of  the  5lh  of 
'Kovember,  one  preached  before  tbe  nA' 
lembiy  (ii  ihinht^rt  at  Exetef ,  two  preached 
at  Bideford^  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  in- 
terment of  Mr.  WUHam  BartUtii  tbe  mi- 
nister of  that  place,  and  another  at  the  or- 
dihatloii  of  Mr.  Aaron  Pkti,  at  Torrittgloil. 
Mr.  W»iLS  was  telzed  with  an  apoplectic 
iSt,  whilst  on  hia  knees  at  family  prayer, 

rnd  deceased  on  tbe  2Sth  of  December, 
747,  much  ksclore^  aiid  esteemed  by  his 
people.  His  son,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wills, 
jtm.  ihis  tipen  chosen  to  the  pastoral  office, 
iDd  ordained  Qct  23^  1751.  He  died,  of 
consumption,,  in  Notember,  1784.  An  ac- 
count of  fa)m  is  to  be  »een  in  his  funeral 
sermdn,  pleached  b^  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Lanngton,  and  printed  in  the  collection  of 
bis  sermons,  vol.  2.  Tb  him  succeeded  Mi*. 
WfLLiAM  WAtkinS,  a  native  df  Wales. 
^e,  h^ever,  was  never  ordained  h^rcj^ 
bbt  tiemoved,  in  a  short  thkie,  to  Pudding- 
ten.  After  Ifis  immoral,  the  pulpit  was 
supplied,  for  some  months,  <by  students 
from  the  academy  at  Ottcry,  and  in  1769, 


Hr.  BiciiAVo  Evans,  a  student  ftom  that 
^mina^,  wm  chofcn  pastor.   He  was  or-' 
duned  in  An^nit,  1760,  and  continued  in 
tbe  relation  of  pastor  nptil  1819,  when  h« 
relinquished  |bat  situation  6n  account  of 
the  infirmities  of  age,   he  being*  in  hisr 
eighty-third  year.    Mr.  Evans  di^  in  Au- 
gust, 1824,  having  been  for  some  tiroif 
the  father  6f  the  dialentUBg  ministers  oC 
Devonshire.    He  was  much  resjwcted  by, 
all  who  knew  hinr.    Dufinjf  the  period  of 
Kfr.  E^ANs'^  ministry,  tlie  church   ^nd 
congregation  considerably  increased.     In 
the  year  IBll,  it  was  found  necessary  to' 
erect  an  additional  gallery.    $liortly  after 
this,   Mr.  Evans's  inflrioitiea   net    per^ 
mltUug  him  to  carry  on  all  the  services  o# 
tbe  Sfl(bbath,  Mr.  Charles  Smith',  firoal 
Axmiaster  Aiiadenly,  #as  chosen  w^  bis 
assistant,  and  to  bius  Mr.  EvAi^s  gene- 
rously riilinquished  the  whole  of  the  8a-> 
lary,  though  he  still  contiotied  to  preaclv 
once  on  ttie  SiibbRth,  npd  to  administer 
the  pfdinaucci.    Abai(t  this  period,  tbe 
congregation  presented  him  With  a  hand- 
some piece  of  plate,  as  a  tribute  of  theii' 
respect  and  alTection.    The  congregation 
still  increasing,  and  th^  old  building  being 
considered  too  feeble  to  justifjr  any  altera- 
tion^ a  new  meeting-house  was  emctedr 
and  opened  August  21, 1816.  it.ia  capable 
df  seating  stix  hundred  people,  and  is  re- 
spectahity  filled^    Afldr  Mr.  Bvans's  i^^ 
aignation,  in  1819,  and  Mr.  SMrru's  re- 
moval to  Ifondoi^  the  church  was  for 
some  time  destitute  of  a  pastor,  the  pulpit 
beinp[  supplied  from  London,  or  by  the 
services  of   neighbouring  ministers.    In 
1820,  Mr.  Hei^rt  Bromley,  from  Hox- 
tfin  Academy;  beiaoie  the  psstqr  oi  this 
anqiciit  churco,  in  which  et^tion  he  atili 
continues. 

ASHBtJRtoN.— Tbe  origin  of  dissent  in 
ibis  plftee  is  attributed  to  Mr.  John  Nos- 
woKTHY,  the  ejected  minister  of  Manhton, 
in  this  county.  Of  him  CalaiBy  gives  tb^ 
foUowing  intersstiog  account. 

M  He  was  bom  at  Maaaton,  Not..  Vki 
1612,  of  reUgiooa  parents,  who  pu^ 
him  to  tbe  grammar-icnool, .  wbfcre,  at 
first,  he  did  not  make  the  progress  that 
was  expected ;  upon  which  hit  parents 
were  for  breeding  him  up  to  a  trade,  to 
which  he  ^as  gfeaUy  averse,  tnd  there^ 
upon  applied  himself  to  hiA  book  with 
stich  diligence,  that  Mr.  \1^lliam  No»- 
4vovthy,  at  that  time  losster  of  the  bigii 
school  at  £b(Ott,  baaiing  of  hia  capsclty 
tmd.  udastiy,  faak  ImMi  wider  bis 


^are,  i^\  he  mm  ifi(  for  (^  uoiTffini^,  m4 
with  Mr.  Mm  SQm]»a«ad»  lii*  moCb«r'p 
brothcar,  sani  hlia  to  OxCord,  wlwre  h^ 
eoQtwued  aioe  4|r  ten  years.  After  he  left 
Qm  pQivieyslt^a  he  married  Mr,  Irish 't 
teighter^  of  DartvioUth*  by  whom  he  h«4 
$i«lcff9  isbiklma.  At  ^rs(  he  preached  ia 
NorthvnptoBthire.  He  was  there  when 
the  wwr  bro)(e  oiit»  and  his  learaing  and 
4ieiy  eJiMsed  biin  tono  tfniall  share  6t  suf- 
fering. For  he  was  driveiv  from  his  home» 
•ad  with  above  forty  Others  imprisoned  at 
Wifichoster,  where  he  met  ^th  cruel  and 
harbaroiiB  usage*  Being  removed  from 
prison  to  prison,  the  rsat  went  two  by  two, 
tbained  together;  hut  Mr.  Nbsworthy 
marched  single  before  them,  With  his 
hands  so  fast  bowMl  with  a  cprd,  that  the 
f»lood  bufst  out  at  the  tops  of  his  fingers. 
"When  his  wife  came  to  viftit  him,  slie  was 
laformed  how  his  merciless  enemies  had 
tised  him  the  dai^  before,  ajad  that  they  de- 
$i^ed  to  haqg  him  the  next  day.  Thi9 
news  surprised  taxi  almost  stink  her.  How- 
ever, she  fotind  him  and  his  brethren  com-* 
(brta^le  aqd  chearfol  in  the  prifon,  and  io 
a  short  time  he  was  dischaq^d.  He  and 
his  wifS  were  several  times  reduced  to 
gteat  sti'aits ;  but  he  *  encouraged  himself 
In  ttite  Lord  his  Gcfd,*  and  exhotted  his 
%rife  to  do  the  flame.  Once  when  he  and 
his  family  had  breakfasted,  and  had  no- 
thing left  for  another  meal,  Mrs.  Nos- 
worthy  lamented  her  cbildition,  and  Said. 
^.  What  shall  I  do  with  my  po(M*  children  ? 
He  perSbaded  het  to  walk  abroad  with 
him ;  and  Seeing  a  little  bird,  he  said, 
*  Takt  notice  how  that  bird  sits  and  cbirp^S 
tjioogh  we  cannot  iell  whether  it  has  been 
$%  breakfast ;  and  if  it  ha$,  it  knows  not 
ilrhither  to  go  for  a  dinner.  Therefore,  be 
of  good  chear,  and  do  not  distrust  the  pro- 
indenoe  of  God;  for  are  we  not  better  than 
many  sparrows  ? '  And  before  dinner-Ume 
iiiey  had  plenty  of  provision  brought  them.. 
*^  From  Northamptonshire  he  Returned 
to  Pevon,  and  preached  at  Seaton,  in 
1655,  wkere  he  met  with  great  respect 
firom  the  neighbouring  gentry,  Mr.  Wal- 
fond,  of  Bbvey,  Sir  Walter  Yonge,  of  Cul- 
liton,  Mr.  f)nkt,  of  Otterton,  and  others. 
Alter  a  white,  Mr.  Jacob  HiH,  of  Mana- 
ton,  being  sequestered,  foi*  drnnkeness  and 
debauched  livings  (Dr^  Walker  calls  him 
James,  and  owns,  *  he  had  heard  he  would 
drink  more  than  became  him,'  Att,  part  H. 
p.  269  i)  Mr.  Nosworthy  was  settled  in 
that  rectdry  in  1653^,  and  continned  there 
imtU  the  Restoration,  at  which  time  he 
qidtted  it  to  Mr.  Hill,  wlio  dying,  as  D#. 
Walker  says,  in  l^l,  (or  as  some  ancient 
|)eople|  with  greater  probabiliCy,  in  1660, 
and  the  very  night  aftir  his  return  to  fa?s 
linag,)  Mr*  Noswojrthy  took  out  the 
broad  seal  for  it,  Sept.  29,  1660  ;  but  the 
patron,  Mr.  Catcombe,  presenting  Mr. 
Eastchmrch,  he  was  again  obliged  to  re- 
sign the  place  to  him.  Then  he  preached 
at  North  Bovey^.tUl  one  Mn  Bidl  got  him 
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removed  from  thence ;  aad  alli#  tbat  at 
Iplepeo,  where  |ha  Act  for  VmAnmitf  il- 
lenced  )nm. 

**  When  he  cotfid  no  hngtr  estreise  faii 
ministry  ia  puhUdE,  he  want  back  iigaia  ta 
MamOoQ/  and  did  #hat  goad  he  oould  m 
private.  When  the  Five  Mile  Act  dfVMrf 
him  thence,  be  lived  Ml  Ashharton,  wham 
he  met  with  many  enenuas,  and  mach  of^* 
position.  Mr.  Stawel,  of  Heerabeer,  is 
the  parish  of  Bickiagton,  distinguished 
himself  in  his  fariocts  yead  against  hiok 
He  came  into  the  Mecttag,  acoompawAad 
with  —  Bogaa,  Esq.  Mr.  Bogaa  requiMd 
Mr.  Nosworthy  to  come  dowa^r  aad  bs  was 
threatened  to  tie  palled  out  ot  tte  pulpits 
Mr.  Roger  Gaunter,  an  attorney,  who  wav 
present,  said,  *  Sir,  keep  yoar  plMp,  for 
you  afe  preaching  God's  word.'  Howetery 
at  length  the  gentlemeal  obliged  him  to 
come  down.  Another  time,  when  he  WtkM 
preaching  on  a  wedl  day,  particularly 
May  29 i  Mr.  Stawel  entered  the  town,  ia 
his  coach,  attended  with  his  servants  and 
others.  With  drums,  muskets,  &c.  He 
goes  into  the  Moctinir,  and  commands  Mr, 
Nosworthy  to  desist,  who  boldly  told  hinny 
he  had  authofity  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
When  Mr.  Stawel  was  gone  out»  some  of 
the  hearers  shut  the  door.  Upon  this  the 
two  drummers  beat  their  drums,  some  dis- 
char^d  theif  guns»  others  shouted  and 
made  loud  hUzzas,  to  disturb  the  congre- 
gation. When  he  had  done  this  noblef 
exploit,  he  went  out  of  the  town  in  tri- 
umph. Mrs.  Nosworthy  was  so  frighted, 
with  the  passages  of  that  day,  that  it  was 
thought  to  occasion  her  death.  Mr.  Stawel, 
at  length,  had  a  mind  to  life  in  Ashburtoo^ 
and  no  house  would  please  him  but  that 
which  #as  inhabited  bv  Mt,  NoSworthy< 
Though  he  had  taken  his  hbuSe  for  a  tehn 
of  years,  he  yet  quietlr  gave  possession  of 
it  to  him  whom  nothing  wovld  satisQr^ 
When  he  lived  in  town,  he  entered  thef 
Meetings  #!ii1e  Mt,  N.  was  preaching,  anJ 
he  Required  him  to  come  down ;  but  fa^ 
did  not.  Mr.  Stawel  trettibled  f^ceedingly. 
Some  say  he  was  taken  spetftihless  upotf 
the  spot,  and  could  never  speak  piainlV] 
afterwards  :  other  say  he  was  sei^  with' 
a  disorder  in  his  mouth,  a  Httle  after  he 
came  home.  Mr.  Bogan  and  Mr.  Stawel 
connoted  Mr.  Nosworthy  for  hddii^ra' 
conventicle,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  jt^i 
upon  hini,  and  ,;t2B,  upon  the  house, 
which  fines  were  leried  and  paid  Inr  seven' 
of  the  hearers.  Mr.  Stawei's  disorder  con- 
tinning,  he  resolves  upon  a  journey  to 
London,  in  order  to  a  cote  ;  but  he  threat'*' 
ened,  at  his  return,  he  would  eflbctusHy 
hinder  old  Nbsworthr  from  preaching. 
Mr.  N.  said,  '  I  fear  him  not,  nor  do  I 
fear  what  m^n  can  do  unto  me.'  To  Loi^-* 
cfon  he  went,  and  was  there  taken  sieki 
and  died.  Mr.  Nosworthy  afterwards  Kved 
in  peace,  and  departed  this  lif^  Nov.  l^^ 
167T,  'being  just  eptered  into  his  sixty- 
stath  year 
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'*  He  was  rc|nited  a  considerable  scholar. 
Beddes  Latin  and  Grrek,  he  understood 
the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriack  ton^ics. 
He  instructed  three  of  bis  sons  till  they 
Were  fit  for  the  university.  The  neigh- 
bourinflf  ministers  paid  a  great  defereace 
to  bis  judgment,  and  often  made  him  mo- 
derator in  their  debates.  Mr.  Eastcliurch, 
who  succeeded  hitn  at  Manaton  (a  very 
worthy  man),  often  made  honourable  men- 
tion of  his  parts  and  piety.  When  there 
was  a  discourse  about  the  many  religions 
families  there  were  in  his  parish,  Mi*. 
Eastchurch  said,  *  Many  of  the  religious 
people  die  away,  but  few  come  up  in  their 
ioom,  I  fear  the  good  Work  was  done  be* 
fore  I  came  hither.' 

•^  After  Mf.  Noswortby's  dedth,  several 
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of  his  enemies  were  troubled,  on  the  ac* 
count  of  the  trouble  and  disturbance  tbey 
had  given  him  $  and  sent  to  his  children 
that  survived  him,  (who  ^ere  etiainent  for 
theif  piety)  begging  their  prayers,  and 
desiring  forgiveness  of  the  injury  they  bad 
done  their  family.  One  Reap  particularly 
sent  for  Mr.  dam.  Nos worthy,  to  pray 
with  him  and  for  him,  and  discovered 
much  grief  for  abusing  his  father.  And 
there  wns  also  one  Mrs.  Mary  Ford,  who 
used  to  accompany  the  rabl)lc  to  the 
Meeting  Hoose,  who  fell  into  such  poverty, 
that  she  came  begging  to  Mr.  Nosworthy's 
children,  and  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  perishing  for  wnnt,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  eldest  danghter."  ' 

fTo  be  continued,  J 


II.  MISCtLL/VNEOUS. 
Persecutidn  in  Stvil^ertand. — Many  of  our  for  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,) 
teaders  are  perhaps  not  aware  that,  last 
January,  the  Council  of  State  for  the  Pro- 
testant Canton  de  Vaud,  published  at  Lau- 
sanne a  most  intoterknt  Arttl^  or  Procla- 
tnation  agninst  a  few  pious  people,  called 
Mamiers,  Mho  met  for  divine  worship  at 
their  own  houses,  rather  than  attend  the 


nd- 
dresscd  the  meeting,  arguing  in  support  of 
the  right  of  mankind  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  exercise  their  judgments  in  in- 
terpreting its  contents,  from  about  forty 
passages  of  Sacred  Writ.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devins^  parisJt 
priest  of  Easky,  who,  without  examining 


cold  orthodox  ministry  of  the  pastors  of     the  apprepriatcncss  of  Mr.  Murray's  quo- 


tlie  Canton.  It  was  conceived  in  the  very 
spirit,  and  expressed  almost  in  the  lan- 
guage of  popish  persecutors.  Expostu- 
lations have  been  offered  by  English  mini- 
sters, both  of  the  established  and  dissenting 
churches,  but  we  rtigret  to  find  without 
ciTcct,  for,  by  information  lately  received 
from  Geneva,  we  are  grieved  to  learn  that 
in  the  Canton  de  Vaud  two  mimsters  have 
been  recently  tried  and  condemned  to  three 
i/eart  banishment  fir  reading  the  Scripturet  to 
afewfriendt  in  their  own  houset  I 

Irish  Theological  Discussioni.'*-lihe  rude 
interruptions  of  business,  ejtperienced  at 
several  meetings  of  Auxiliary  Bible  So- 
cieties in  Ireland,  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  other  zealots  of  that  church, 
nave  led  to  various  meetings,  for  the  re- 
gular discussion  of  those  points  at  issue, 
between  the  Popish  and  Protestant  com<* 
munions,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
lise  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  laity. 
We  cannot  but  hail  the  disposition,  to 
meet  the  question  by  fair  argument,  with 
great  satisfaction,  not  fearing  but  the  re- 
sult will  evcntuallv  promote  the  cause  of 
^eal  Christianity  m  Ireland.  Reports  of 
interesting  debates,  held  in  the  Court 
House  at  Carrick  Shannon,  and  at  the 
Presbyterian  Meeting  Hoiue  at  Carlow, 
are  before  the  public  ;  we  present  dur  rea- 
ders with  the  particulars  of  a  third,  held 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  Ch<^,  Easkv,  in 
tbe  county  of  Sligo. 

On  Tuesday,  23d  of  November,  at  a 
quarter  before  twelve  o'clock,  the  chair 
was  taken,  on  the  altar,  by  Michael 
Fenton,  Esq.,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
arrangements,  Mr.  Murray,  (who,  toge- 
ther with   Mr.  Jordan,  are   Missioilaries 


tations,  proposed  some  questions  relative? 
to  ordination,  not  waiting  for  a  fcplj',  and 
arjgued  in  faVoUr  of  a  living  speaking  tri- 
bunal. Mr.  Jordan  followed  Mr.  Dcvins,* 
and  the  latter  gentleman  spoke  a  second 
time  in  reply.  Mr.  M*Keaguc  answered 
Mr.  Derins  in  a  speech  which  excited  con- 
siderable laughter,  disproving  the  claim  of 
the  Popes  to  be  St.  Peter's  successors.' 
The  Rev.  Mt.  Hughes,  parisli  priest  o/ 
Crossmollna,  followed,  and  among  other 
things  urged  against  the  rending  of  the 
Scripture,  and  the  use  of  private  judgment 
in  their  interpretation,  that  it  rendered 
the  conversion  of  persons  to  the  floman^ 
Catholic  Church  almost  impossible.  This'' 
concluded  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  at  10  o'clock,  the  EUv. 
William  Urwick,  in  a  speech  which  occu- 
pied three  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes, . 
which  was  heard  by  the  multitude  assem- ' 
bled  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  the 
most  unequivocal  indications  of  admira- 
tion and  conviction,  argued  upon  ordina- 
tion, the  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  thc^ 
Mass,  (to  which  he  had  been  personally, 
challenged  by  the  preceding  speaker,)  the 
universal  right  of  mankind  to  read  the, 
Bible,  its  being  the  sole  test  of  truth  in  re- , 
ligion,  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the , 
invalidity  of  the  objection  urged  by  oppo« 
nents,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  claims  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  be  the  depository  and 
interpreter  of  the  word  of  God.    The  Rev. ' 
Mr.  Lvons,  P.  1*.  of  Ballin,  expatiated  for 
three  nours  upon  tradition,  the  virtues, 
sufferings,  and  zeal  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  concluded  bv  moving  thanks  to 
the   Chairman,  and   that   the  discussion 
should  then  end.    Mr.  UrWick,  who  bad 
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lirooittied  s^reral  tlmeB  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  LyoQs's  luUlress  to  reply  next  day, 
expressed  his  surprise  that  the.  Reverend 
Gentleman,  who  had  on  Monday  insisted 
on  thoroughly  sifting  the  question,  tbongh 
the  discussion  should  continue  for  a  month, 
should  now  desire  it  to  close  with  the 
second  day.  He  stated,  that  if  opportunity 
were  given  lie  had  replies  prepared  jLo  all 
ihat  Mr.  Lyons  had  Mdvaoced,  and  pledged 
himself  to  answer  that  Gentlemun  clearly 
and  satisfactorily,  'x(  permitted  ;  however, 
if  the  gcntieniea  opposite  vn»hed  the  matter 
to  tenuiHttti;  there,  he  would  not  further  re« 
sist  them  in  that  desii'c.  The  meeting  tiieu 
adjourned  without  having  hnd  the  slightest 
breach  of  good  order  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

And  thus  closed  a  discussion,  which, 
considering  its  circumstanceH,  progress, 
and  termination,  was  perhaps  the  most 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Bible, 
among  all  that  have  yet  taken  place. 

J}eptUtdion  from  the  Scvttisk  Missuntary 
Society.^The'lUiv.  Dr.  Barr,of  Port  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smart,  of  Paisley, 
will  visit  London  in  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  as  a  deputation  from  tho 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  with  the 
Tiew  of  preaching  and  making  collections 
in  tud.  of  tlie  funds  of  that  Institution.  As 
Scotland  is  annually  visited  from  three  or 
four  different  Societies  in  London,  and 
contributes  with  no  small  liberality  to 
their  funds ;  the  friends  of  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  trust,  that  the  present 
deputation  will  be  received  by  their  Chris> 
tian  brethren  in  the  metropolis  with  a  cor- 


the  Limt  Street  Sermont,  vhtch  arc  sup- 
posed by  roanyt  to  contain  th«  best  de- 
fence of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ez« 
tant  in  the  English  laoguage.  From  that 
time  to  tite  present,  these  Interesting  ser- 
vices have  been  continued,  which  have  led 
to  the  production  of  many  able  sermons, 
not  a  fragment  of  which  now  aeniaiiit. 
We,  therefore,  propose. to  present  oar 
readers  xvith  a  short  notice  of  these 
pleasing  exercises,  with  the  view  of  pre^ 
serving  those  particulars,  which  may 
be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers, 
and  will  furnish  an  historical  record  of  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  the  metropolis, 
for  SXie  i(iformation  of  the  coming  gene^' 
ration. 

The  subject  of  the  last  Monthly  Lec- 
ture, delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher^ 
at  the  Itev.  John  Clayton's  Meeting- 
house, East  Cheap,  was  <<  the  Propheeitt 
coiKcmhtg  Antichrikt-**  The  text  was  takea 
from  1  John  ii.  8.  **  Ye  know  tliat  Aoti«* 
Christ  shall  come  ;*'  but  the  discourse  jwss 
chiefly  an  illustration  of  the  2d  chap,  of 
2  Thess.  The  origi/i,  pragnn,  eharaekristie 
principles f  aad  Jimk  detlnictien  of  the  Anti- 
christiao  system  were  fully  discussed  -and 
Uiusirated.  We  need  offer  no  remarks, 
as  the  sermon  will  soon  be  laid  before  the 
public.  Mr.  Lacey  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith 
conducted  tlic  devotional  exercises.  The 
attendance  was  numerous  and  highly  re- 
spectabliB. 

CfHq}el  Bmiding  Fund. — At  the  dinner 
of  the  Monthly  Associatioo,  on  the  14th 
of  December,  at  the  King's  Head,  in  the 
Poultry,  a  plan  was  submitted  for  esta- 


responding  cordiality,  both  on  account  of  blishing  permanent  funds,  in  aid  of  the 
the  important  nature  of  the  Society,  and  erection  and  repairs  of  places  of  worship 
from  a  desire  to  promote  a  friendly  inter-  among  the  Congregational  Dissenters,  and 
course  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  behalf  the  Calviuistic  Methodists ;  a  meeting  was 
of  their  respective  benevolent  Institutions,  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  Poultry  Chapel 
Independent  Mmthly  Afectwg.— This  in-  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  busi- 
teresting  monthly  exercise  originated  in 
the  efforts  of  a  Society  of  6rentlemen,  who- 
being  deeply  affected  with  the  decay  of 
evangelical  and  vital  religious  sentiments 
amongst  the  Dissenters  of  the  metropolis, 
associated  themselves  aboot  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1730,  to  consult  what  were 
the  best  means  of  counterBctiu|;  the  grow- 
ing-evil. They  met  weekly  at  the  King*s 
Heady  then  in  Sweeting's  Alley,  kept  by 
Mr.  E.  Monday,  who  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  their  Association,  and  from  this 
circumstance  they  soon  acquired  the  name 
of  The  King's  Head  Society.  Their 
first  step  was  to  invite  several  of  the  most 
able  mmisters  of  the  Independent  and 
Baptist  denominations  to  preach  a  course 
of  lectures,  in  turn,  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  every  month,  on  the  most  important 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  leading 
ministers'  acceded  to  their  proposal — a 
series  of  discourses  were  preached  at  Mr. 
Bragge's  Meetinj^-house, .  Lime  Street, 
which  were-  afterwards  published  in  two 
reiottfMj  tmder  the  well-kQOwn  title  of 


ness;  and  we  understand,  it  is  now  en- 
gaging the  minds  of  several  persons  of 
iaflaeaoe. 

ORDINATIONS. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  December, 
the  Rev.  William  Wallis,  from  the  collqg^e 
at  Homerton,  was  ordained  co-pastor, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Mead  Uay,  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  in  Friar's  Street,  Sud- 
bury. On  the  preceding  evening,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  delivered  an  admirable 
discourse  from  Ephcs.  iv.  IS.  The  ordi- 
nation services  were  introduced  with 
prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  by  the 
Rev.  David  Ford  of  Long  Milford.  A 
discourse  on  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  a  Christian  church  was  then  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  William  Walford,  one  of  the 
Tutors  of  Homerton  College,  who.  pro-* 
posed  the  usual  questions  to  Mr.  Wallis, 
and  received  his  answers.  The  confession 
of  fiiith,  though  brief,  was  Clear,  compre- 
hensive, and  truly  evangelical.  The  ordi- 
nation prayer  was  offered  up  by  the  Rev. , 
John  Mead  Rny,  accompanied  by  laying,  oa 


M  Ammerg  to  iJvrrmpcmkmU 

e#  Ibc  Imods  of  -Ilit  9rMf%erf,  snd  fol" 
kMred  witk  a  mort  lot^rna,  nlTeotiaDCte, 
aid  imftclsive  dbam,  which  wbb  d^* 
vcred  by  th«  H^r,  Johft  SaviB,  of  Col* 
«htit«r,  fintmi  2d  EpttUe  oi  'fkinothy,  iv.  5. 
A  very  appro|mte  Mfinim  was  then  ad" 
doMtad  to  the  congrmtJiDa  hj  the  Rer. 
WtiibD  Ward*  of  Stowmarhet,  from 
In  Tboa.  i^.  1.  Th«  p^tblic  wrvicfs 
ipcm  than  coaduded  by  a  prayer,  that 
the  D4¥iiie  bleiiiDf  might  fettoir  th^esi, 
whkh  iraa  preieaCed  by  the  Rev.  Chaplet 
Atkinaon,  of  Ipewioh.  A  deep  solentoity 
aarvaded  the  aadieace  s  way  the  proeeed- 
u^p  of  the  da^  be  aantttoaed  by  the  ap- 
prabation  and  btessfa^^  fit  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church. 

On  Wednesday,  Deecmber  22,  )bhe  Rev. 
fLaxwm  ETiaon,  Hits  student  at  Aother- 
hani  CoUege,  was  ordained  paator  of  the 
Congregational  Church  assemMtag  in  the 
New  Chapel,  Clapton,  late  xmatr  the 
paaiaral  eans  of  toe  Rev.  T.  Kidd  de^ 
oaaaed.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J. P.  Smith  introduoed 
the  aervice ;  the  Rev.  T.  Lewis  proposed^ 
the  ^ueatioM ;  t)ie  Rev.  Dr.  Winter  o4fen*d 
tlie  ordkHtion  prayer.  The  Rev.  T.  Smith, 
M*  A.,  dasaioal  tutor  of  Rotherbam,  ginve 
^eeharae,  and  llie  Kev.  J.  Clayton,  Jun. 
.addressed  the  chorch  and  coi^teg^ition. 

Keeent  Z)cn<  ft.-— November  37,  died  ia 

his  76th  year,  while  on  a  visit  at  the  hos^ 

pitabki  mansion  of  Thomas  Welmaa,  Esq. 

Poundisfield  Park,  Somersetshire,  Tifos* 

:STiFJr»  Esq.  late  of  j^adiag ,  iBerka,  and 

^r4er]y  of  London,   where>  for  aearly 

L^f  a  peatury,  he  wae  a  meaUier  and 

4cacon  of  the  church   at   Fetter  Lane. 

Uavisg  undefftaliien  his  visit  to  Pooadis- 

.^eld  Fark^  by  the  advice  of  an.  emiiient 

medical  fideod,  he  appeared  .while  there 

to  p*cover    f^pin  a  s%ht  iadispositioa, 

and  to  ei^oy  ^ia  uaual  state  of  health 

and  cheerfulness*    Mr.  S.  and  hia  daagh" 

tera  havii^  s$a|d  ai  the  Fatk  the  jtime 

they  had  prfipofi(B4  fof  (heir  viMt,  their 

plan  of  return  home  was  arranged^  aod 

the  dav  fixed,  .^hen  Mr.  Stiff  was  unex* 

pectedly  seissed  with  a  complainty  which 

ib  a  leiv  dajfs  termifiated  hSs  valuable  life« 


It  was  on  ^e  affemoon  of  MotMTay  the 
2^lBt,  he  complained  of  ahitering,  and 
retiied  early  to  rest;  the^rictt  day,  bow- 
ever>  thongh  weak,  he^f dined  the  drnnev 
party,  and  seemed  cheerful.  In  fihe  even.* 
ing  It  was  discovered,  thict  his  leg  yntn 
in^amed  from  ft  slight  injury,  which  hit 
toiid  it  received  the  preceding  Sabbath. 
The  best  medical  assistance  was  imnic- 
diately  oh(tained,  but  ^srilbout  success-— fi 
mortifteation  took  place,  and  after  a  shor^ 
iHness  of  five  days,  he  expired,  without  9 
Struggle.-— While  Mr.S.  and  his  daughters 
were  staying  at  Mr.  Wdmnn's,  severnl 
pious  ministers  came  to  visit  the  family, 
with  whose  company  and  conversatioo 
Mr.  S.  seemed  mnch  gratified  and  pfeased. 
In  one  of  the  conversations  at  the  dinnei^ 
table,  the  atibject  of  dying:  l>ecame  the 
topic,  and  when  one  of  the  ministers 
present  mentioned  Mr.  Baxter's  pious  ex- 
pressions, **  Lord,  whajt  thou  wilt,  when 
thou  wUt,  bo«r  thou  wilt,"  Mr.  S.  was 
much  pleased,  and  expressed  hhi  gfveat 
satisfaction  with  the  sentiment,  as  thai 
which  perfectly  accorded  ^jth  hia  own 
views  aiid  feelings,  tie  always  appeared 
much  gcati^ed  and  deHghted  with  the  de» 
votional  exercises  in  tlie  family,  as  well  at 
with  the  .public  seinriecs  at  the  ehapd^ 
where  the  family  attend.  Mr.  S.  wap 
never  a  man  of  miioy  JEordfi.  He  kuA 
but  littla  during  his  illness,  hut  what  ha 
did  say  was  highly  satisfactory  as  to  hlr 
sti^  of  mind,  and  bis  prospects  beyond- 
the  grave.  When  the  jB«v.  Thomas  Gold* 
ii)g^  who  resides  in  the  bouse  as  the  family 
chaplain,  prayed  with  himy  he  espresssd 
great  pleasure  and  thankfolms,  as  he  dfid- 
fbr  aU  the  kind  i^ttentioiks  of  the  family? 


towards  him  f  and  in  reply  to  differe^t^ 
qoestioDS  put  to  him^  ha  azpres^ed  this 
most  perfect  satisAtdion  in  the  uochange^ 
ableness  of  the  Saviour,  and  said,  he  wa^ 
in  the  best  hands,  and  that^  all  would  hOt 
right.  Thus  the  pe^i^efnl  death  of  this  ex- 
cellent servant  of  jQod  con^sponded  wi|h 
his  amiable  and  useful  life»  "  Mark  tha 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright^  fqpr 
the  ezid  of  that  man  is  pei^e/' 


Anders  to  CorrestpondenU,  Sfc» 
.Communications  have  been  received  this  ^nth  from  the  Kev.  Jos.  Fle^l^^— D% 

Waugh— W.  firoadfoot— W.  tirme— F.  M.  Harvard  — J.  Denoant-- B.  Biook-^ 

-- -  Small— C.  N.  Davies  -Thomae  GoIdii;ig--OrcviUe  Ewing— John  M.  Kay-^ 

Joseph  Morison— Ji  Blackbur^— 'Thos.  Durant.  mf 

Also  from  F.T.— X.X.— H.  N.— EugeQio--£!ag3et— Ul^cs,  jun.— Busy  Bee— J..R. 

Our  Correspondent  F.  T.  will  find  an  answer  to  bis  .^<  Q^ry/'  in  our  Nttmh«^  for 
November,  1821,  page  567. — £vander*8  Communication  is  left  at  the  Publisher's. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  our  esteemed, Correspondent  at  Poundisfield  Parii  for  hi$ 
kind  offer,  and  shall  oe  happy  to  enrich  our  pages  from  the  interesting  stores  which 
are  at  his  disposaL  He  will  perceive  we  have  a  department  devoted  to  sucL  relicsi  a^ 
shall  therefoi^  be  gUd  to  receive  a  commtuiication  at  his  earllst  couvenieace. 

We  ^ve  t6  inform  our  frien^  Jn-r-«  &t  1 — ,  that  there  arc  n^my  difficulties  to  be>  re* 
nkoved  before  the  question  to  svhich  he  refers  can  tie  geaes»Uy  agitated.    The  suhje^. 
has  been  recently  discussed  both  amongst  the  ministers  asid  deputy  and  wise  M^ 
.prudent  measures  will  be  adopted  early  in  the  spring. 

Irdf  Our  next  will  contain  a  Portrait  of  the^iltfv.  Jolm-  Leilcbili^-A  Uomoifj^t  4h0, 
eblebriAed  Philanthropist  the  late  Walter* Veai^ingi  £Uq.>'pie  )lerif«r  of  GpAwin^lr 
itistpry  of  the  Commoawealih  is  unavoidably  postponed,    tt  W(U  appear  in  Fcl/ruanr. 
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MEMOIR  OF  WALTER  VENNING,  ESQ. 

THE    PHILANTHROPIST,   LATE   OF    ST.   PETERSBURG. 

Compiled  from  h'u  Private  <md  FamUy  Papert. 


«/»v%»«%^v%v%%% 


Man  has  been  described  as  an 
imitatiue  animal,  and  certainly  the 
examples  which  he  has  most  copied, 
afford  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
degradation  of  his  nature,  and  the 
general  corruption  of  his  powers. 
The  Nimrods  and  Alexanders  of 
the  world,  ambitious,  lewd,  and 
sanguinary  as  they  were,  have  be- 
come models,  which  are  celebrated 
with  poetic  enthusiasm,  studied 
with  intense  interest,  and  imitated 
with  heroic  ardour,  while  those 
benevolent  individuals,  who,  like 
their  divine  Master,  have  conse- 
crated their  days  to  the  alleviation 
of  human  misery,  are  gazed  upon 
as  strange  unearthly  beings,  whose 
self-denial  rather  affords  a  theme 
for  high  wrought  eulogium  than  an 
example  for  personal  imitation. 

The  history  of  the  benevolent 
Howard  will  illustrate  these  re- 
marks. His  ministry  of  .mercy 
could  not  be  concealed — painters 
and  poets,  sculptors  and  senators 
invited  the  sister  arts  to  celebrate 
throughout  Europe  and  the  world, 
the  achievements  of  his  philan- 
thropy. But  who  imbibed  his 
spirit,  or  copied  his  splendid  ex- 
ample?— ^five  and  twenty  winters 
rolled  over  his  solitary  grave  be- 
fore a  man  appeaq^d  to  assume  the 
mantle  of  the  ascended  saint, 
and  by  his  generous  ardour  in  the 
service  of  the  miserable,  to  entitle 
himself  to  the  honourable  appella- 
tion of  the  second  Howard^—dHkd  that 
pian  was — Walter  Venning— 
animated  like  his  predecessor  by 
New  Series,  No.  2. 


operative  principles  of  evangelical 
piety,  and  like  him  attached  to  the 
simple  discipline  of  congregational 
nonconformity. 

Walter  Venning  was  born  at 
Totness,  Devon,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1781,  of  a  family, 
which  in  several  successive  gene- 
rations had  maintained,  amidst 
much  and  varied  opposition,  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
the  Redeenker.  His  father  was  a 
man  eminently  devoted  to  God, 
and  gave  a  decided  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  the  truth  by  uniting 
with  a  few  other  friends  in  the  erecv 
tion  of  the  Independent  chapel  in 
Totness,*when  the  Socinian'leprosy 
appeared  within  the  walls  of  the  old 
Presbyterian  MeetingHouse  there. 
In  his  parental  relation  he  was  pe- 
culiarly exemplary :  a  respectable 
minister,  himself  a  pattern  of  do- 
mestic consistency,  has  often  re- 
marked, that  he  never  knew  an 
instance  in  which  filial  reverence 
and  love  were  more  happily  se- 
cured by  wise  discipline,  than  in 
the  numerous  family  of  Mr.  Ven- 
ning. The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  so  deeply  sensible  of  its  ad- 
vantages, that  he  would  frequently 
say,  <<  I  can  never  praise  God 
sufficiently  for  a  religious  educa- 
tions—it restrained  me  from  vice, 
and  kept  me  from  ruin." 

Engaged  himself  in  commercial 
relations,  his  father  devoted  Wal- 

•  Of  this  place  the  Rev.  WiUiam  ChAp- 
Un,  now  of  Bialiop  Stortford,  was  the 
first  mmUter. 
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ter  to  sifllilat  pQrSuits,  and  before 
he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  yedr, 
he  removed  from  under  hiB  pater- 
nal roof  for  London,  where  he  re- 
mained with  his  elder  brother,  Mr. 
Wm.  Tenriing,  for  two  years,  and 
was  then  called  to  leave  his  native 
coiintry  for  St  JPeteraburg,  to  join 
his  brother,  Mr.  John  Venning, 
who  has  d  mercantile  establish- 
ment in  that  city. 

On  his  departure,  a  minister 
already  referred  to,  presented  him 
with  a  copy  of  Doddridge's  Rise 
dirid  Progress,  &c,  and  united  his 
ddmpnitions  and  prayers  with  those 
of  Mr.  V.^s  family  for  his  entire 
preservation.  On  his  arrival  at  St. 
t'etersburg  he  felt  that  disgust, 
which  most  persons  religiously 
educated,  experience  oh  their  first 


the  Nevtf  to  Crohiltadt;  the  centre 
of  mfe  river  hot  being  completely 
frozen,  but  without  success,  he 
with  his  natural  ardour,  quickened 
by  the  desire  of  reaching  England 
that  winter,  returned  lb  Orahiditi- 
boon,  and  there  hired  two  j^^rsons 
to  accompajiy  him  .in  an  Attempt 
to  cross  the  gulf  on  the  ice, 
though  it  was  ten  versts,  or  near 
seven  English  miles  direct  to  Cron- 
stadt.  In  commencing  this  enter- 
prize,  they  had  first  to  traverse  a 
pathless  wood,  for  about  two  miles 
before  they  reached  the  sea  shore. 
On  their  arrival,  they  found  the 
ice  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
bear  their  weight.  Hoping,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  increase  in  thick- 
ness, as  they  advanced  froni  the 
shore,  they  proceeded,  trying  every 


tisitto  the  metropolitan  cities  of  step  with  poles,  which  often  peiie- 

tlie  European  continent ;  but  alas !  trated  through  the  slightly  formed 

he  soon  became  familiar  with  the  ice,  and  betrayed  how  near  they 

scene — d  scene    which  his  asso-  were  to  a  frozen  totnb.     As  they 

ciatesjustified  and  applauded,  and  appiroached    the    current    of    the 

to  the  unhallowed  fascinations  of  Neva,  they  found  the  water  scai'ce- 

^hich  he  at  length  yielded.  ly  congealed — to  advance  in  that 

His  own  account  justifies  this  line  was  impossible — to  return  was 


statement.  "  At  first  I  risgarded 
^ith  abhorriencb  the  public  profa- 
natfoh  of  the  Sabbath,  which  I  had 
been  taU^ht  to  keep  holy,  but  the 
bewitching  pleasures  of  dissipation 
—the  shafts  of  ridicule — and  the 
diepravity  of  my  own  heart — all 
nnited  to  remove    me   froni    the 

Eaihs  of  virtue,  and  rob  me  of  that 
omfort  and  serenity  of  mind, 
which  religion  alone  can  afford — 
closet  devotion,  in  course,  became 
Irksome,  and  was  then  neglected, 
ahd  that  inValiiabl^  book,  the  Bi- 
ble, although  in  my  possession,  re- 
fiiainied  cI6sed  for  d  series  of  years." 


perilous,  and  therefore  they  re- 
solved td  prosecute  their  course 
by  a  circuit  higher  up  the  gulf. 
Here  they  found  their  path  more 
firni,  yet  so  slippery  that  they  were 
thrown  down  every  few  ydrds  of 
their  progresis,  which  rendei*ed  their 
situation  more  hazardous,  ds  every 
fall,  by  increasing  their  weight, 
endangered  the  breakage  oiF  the 
ice,  which  wohld  at  once  hdve 
plunged  them  into  irretrievable  de« 
structloit. 

Biit  the  JQod  of  his  fatheri^; 
t^hom  alas,  he  had  forffotteh,  strll 
ti^atcfaed  over  him,  and  mongh  cold, 
bruised  and  exhausted,  yet  he  ar- 


In  October  l66i,  he  proposed 
to  visit  his  natiVe  coiintry,  and  left  rived  dt  CroAstadt  before  night  fall; 
St.  Pet^fsfcurg  folf  Orahiomboon,  in  perfect  safety  to  the  astonish- 
to  cross  from  thence  to  Cronstadt,  ment  of  his  friends  Who  hdard  of 


but  found  ob  his  dtrival,  that  the 
feuff  was  hdlf  frozen,  and  that 
Ihe  ))OSt  boat  had  not  crossed  for 
several,  days..  After  going  bactc 
to  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  hopd 
of  obtaining  a  boat  to  ^ass  down 


hi§  adreilture.  From  thence  he 
obtained  a  ^dssage  in  a  snidll  and 
crd'zy  vessel  down  thfe  Baltic, 
amidi^  alt  the  terrors  of  a  northeni 
Winter,  and  at  fen^th  arrived  fn 
iiafety  dt  his  Native  shoiteii. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regrfstted,  that 
amon^t  his  papers  there  b  no 
fragment  relating  to  this  visit  made 
so  interesting  to  him,  as  the  last 
he  ever  paid  to  his  venerable  father, 
who  soon  after  his  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  was  gathered  to  his 
reward. 

The  intelligence  of  this  mournful 
event  was  communicated  to  him  by 
his  sisters  and  brother  in  letters, 
which  minutely  described  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
peaceful  departure  of  this  vener- 
able saint.  They  told  him  of  the 
blessed  testimony  he  gave  to  the 
>vorth  of  the  Saviour,  and  how 
the  rngment  before  he  closed  his 
eyes  in  death,  he  exclaimed, 
**  There  is  light" — tjie  radiance  of 
immortality  breaking  in  upon  his 
soul. 

These  particulars  deeply  affected 
the  susceptible  heart  of  Mr.  V., 
and  under  the  impressions  they 
produced y  he  wrote  in  the  follow- 
ing strain  to  his  sisters — "  You 
can  only  judge  of  my  sorrow  and 
grief  by  your  own.  JBut  as  Chris- 
tians, we  should  rather  rejoice 
than  mourn  at  the  departure  of  our 
dear  parent  from  this  world  to  a 
better. 

**  Everlasting  thanks  are  due  to 
that  jjfkost  merciful  Being,  whose 
kindness  was  so  distinguished  in 
the  last  moments  of  our  dear  fa- 
ther,  who,  as  I  learn,  comforted 
those  who  came  to  comfort  him. 
May  our  lives  be  like  his,  that  our 
exit  from  this  transitory  state  maj^ 
be  attended  with  as  much  honour 
to  our  God  as  his.  To  a  goo^ 
man  to  die,  is  to  be  happy  :  there- 
fore let  us  console  ourselves,  and 
endeavour  to  imitate  his  example, 
which  will  be  the  best  testimony 
of  our  attachment  to  him.  Let  us 
for  his  sake,  unite  our  hearts  toge- 
ther in  family  love  and  affection, 
and  as  he  loved  us,  let  us  love  one 
another ;  and  if  it  be  true,  ,^j^ich  f. 
am  very  wiUifig  to  believe,  ^bat 
the  disembodied  spirits  of  ju^t  j^en 
m  ade  perjfect,  are  jper^itted.tp  loo jt 
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down  from  that  world  of  bliss  upoi^ 
their  friends  on  earth,  to  witness 
all  their  actions,  then  what  exqui- 
site pleasure  must  it  give  our  afiec- 
tionate  father,  now  in  the  very 
bosom  of  happiness,  to  view  his 
children  living  in  unity  and  love — ^ 
to  see  them  treading  in  his  steps 
towards  that  home  to  which  they 
are  all  hastening.'^ 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  in  18,07, 
which  united  the  Emperors  of 
France  and  Russia,  in  a  common 
alliance  against  Great  Britain', 
necessarily  produced  an  embargo 
on  all  British  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  Russia,  with  an  order  for  the 
confiscation  of  all  British  property. 
Commercial  relations  with  England 
being  thus  suspended,  Mr.  Ven- 
ning was  anxious  to  retnrn  home, 
and  applied  for  his  passport,  which, 
after  several  months  he  obtained, 
through  the  powerful  influence  of 
some  of  his  Russian  friends. 

His  fond  expectation  of  leav- 
ing the  country  was  considerably 
abated  by  an  unfounded  rumour, 
that  the  vessel  which  J^ord  Koys- 
ton  had  purchased  to  convey  him- 
self and  friejids,  among  whom  be 
hoped  to  be  included,  ha^  sailed 
from  Liebau  to  Sweden.  This,  in 
course,  prevented  his  attempt  to 
join  the  vessel,  which  in  fact  he 
might  still  have  done,  and  though 
it  produced  in  his  mind  miich  re- 
gret, yet  the  disappointment  ivas 
wisely  permitted  by  that  jgraciou^ 
Providence  \vhich  watched  over 
iiim  for  good.  That  vessel  sailed, 
but  after  encountering  tempestupu/i 
weather  for  five  days,  it  was 
wrecked  on  the  l:|a.r  of  M^mel, 
when  Lord  Roy&ton  and  .tyrelve 
other  passengers  perished. 

His  Excellency  Baron  Stedingk, 
the  Swedish  A-nibassador,  ^^a^ 
about  to  leave  St.  Petersbi^rg  fo,r 
Revel,  there  to  awa^t  the  arrival 
of  the  frigate  wjiich  wfis  to  Qon- 
yev  him  home.  3y  extr^ordina;^y 
influence,  Mr.  y.  prevailed  witji 
jhis  Excellency  ^o  i^eludje  him  ip 
bis  siiite,  a  privilege   whiph  thp 
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moBi  opulent  Englishmen  at  St. 
Petersburg  had  solicited  in  vain. 
He  left  that  city  on  the  20th  March , 
0.  S.  1808,  with  two  friends  in  a 
telegut  a  carriage  without  springs, 
and  open  on  all  sides  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season.  Amongst  Mr. 
V.'s  papers  is  an  amusing  fragment 
of  a  diary  of  the  incidents  of  his 
journey,  which,  though  it  betrays 
the  fact,  that  at  this  time,  he  was 
not  under  the  complete  influence  of 
religion,  yet  it  also  discovers,  that 
his    heart  was    alive    to    human 
wretchedness,  and  his  understand- 
ing convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  system. 

Many  were  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed — the  intensity  of 
the  cold — the  broken  state  of  the 
roads — the  overthrow  of  the  telega 
—the  ignorance  of  the  driver — the 
.threatening  appearance  of  wolves 
—the  moroseness  of  the  soldiery, 
all  united  to  render  this  journey 
perilous;  but  "  an  arm  unseen 
conveyed  him  safe,'' and  he  arrived 
in  England  in  the  spring  of  1808, 
though  his  journal  does  not  record 
the  date  or  circumstances  of  his 
voyage  hither.  The  autumn  and 
winter  of  this  year  he  spent  in  the 
society  of  his  sisters  at  Totness, 
with  whom  he  delighted  to  con- 
verse on  the  peaceful  death  of  his 
father,  and  often  with  manly  tears 
glistening  in  his  eyes,  would  he 
advert  to  the  value  of  religion,  as 
discovered  in  that  solemn  hour. 

In  1809,  he  returned  to  London, 
where,  though  he  did  not  enjoy 
the  advantages  which  arise  from 
thiB  society  of  religious  friends,  yet 
the  impression  produced  on  his 
mind  by  the  circumstances  alluded 
to  continued  :  he  attended  the  mi- 
nistry of  Dr.  Winter,  at  New  Court, 
and  read  in  his  closet  those  devo- 
tional works  most  adapted  to  his 
present  state  of  feeling. 

One  LordVday  evening,  in  De- 
cember 1810,  he  was  engaged  in 
reading  the  3d  sermon  of  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge on  Regeneration,  and  the 
third  particular  <<  on  the  new  Re- 
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solutions''  of  the  regenerate,  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, as  descriptive  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, but  when  he  repeated  the 
lollowing  passage — 

He  feels  bis  own  weakness,  and  is  so 
thorongbly  aware  of  the  treachciv  of  his 
own  heart,  that  he  is  almost  afraid  to  ex- 
press in  words  the  purpose  which  Iiis  very 
soul  is  forming :  He  is  almost  afraid  to 
mm  that  purpose  into  a  vow  before  God, 
lest  the  breach  of  that  vow  should  increase 
his  guilt :  But  tbis  he  can  say,  with  re- 
penting Ephraim,  Lord,  Turn  thou  me,  and 
I  shall  be  turned  ;  and  with  David,  Hold  up 
my  going*  in  thy  paths,  that  my  foot'Steps 
may  not  slip.  *  1  am  exceeding  frail ;  but. 
Lord,  Be  ihou  surety  for  thy  servant  for 
good,  and  then  I  shall  be  safe!  Do  thoa 
rcucuc  me  firom  temptations,  and  I  shall  be 
delivered !  Do  thou  fill  my  heart  with 
holy  sentiments,  and  I  will  breathe  them 
out  before  thee !  Do  thou  excite  and 
maintain  a  zeal  for  thy  service,  and  then  I 
will  exert  myself  in  it !'  And  when  once 
a  man  is  come  to  snch  a  distrust  of  him- 
self;  when  like  a  little  child,  he  stretches 
out  his  hand  to  be  led  by  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  trusts  in  his  guardian  care 
alone  for  his  security  and  comfort — then, 

"  At  these  words,  I  felt,"  to 
use  his  own  language,  *'  my  mind 
overpowered  with  delight,  so 
that  tears  of  joy  ran  down  my 
cheeks.  T  immediately  fell  on 
my  knees,  and  never  prayed  more 
earnestly,  than  in  repeating, '  Lord 
take  me  by  the  hand!'  I  never 
experienced  any  thing  equal  to  the 
exquisite  delight  which  I  then  felt 
—I  never,  to  my  recollection,  was 
less  dependent  upon  myself.  I 
prayed  God  to  strengthen  my  weak 
resolutions.  My  mind  was  almost 
overpowered  with  holy  joy." 

Mr.  Venning's  tranquillity  was 
soon  disturbed  by  doubts  which 
were  suggested  to  his  mind  con- 
cerning the  divinity  of  the  Saviour. 
He  was,  therefore,  led  to  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  for  in- 
formation upon  that  vital  subject, 
and  among  his  papers  are  several 
fragments,  which  prove,  that  he 
diligently  collated  many  texts, 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  impugned 
doctrine.  Having  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  respecting 
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its  truth,  he  would  never  allow 
himself  to  be  led  into  a  discussion 
of  the  subject  again,  but  always 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  great 
question  of  personal  religion,  which 
he  found  was  a  certain  method  of 
closing  the  controversy. 

In  the  beginning  of  1811,  he  was 
called  to  Dartmouth,  Devon,  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  his  mother,  and 
during  the  visit  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Rev.  T.  S tenner,  then 
labouring  to  revive  the  dissenting 
congregation  over  which  the  vener- 
ated John  FLAVELonce  presided, 
but  which  Socinianism  had  well 
nigh  destroyed. 

Mr.  S.  having  obtained  his  con- 
fidence, he  informed  him  of  his 
religious  experience,  of  his  wish 
to  join  the  church  at  New  Court, 
and  of  those  desires  which  prevailed 
in  his  soul  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

Hitherto  Mr.  V.  knew  nothing 
of  the  great  schemes  of  usefulness, 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
religious  public,  but  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  S.  to  some  of  the  reli- 
gious anniversaries  in  May  1811, 
and  was  much  interested  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Tract  Society,  and 
particularly  gratified  on  finding, 
that  several  *  Russian  merchants, 
whoip  he  well  knew  in  the  routine 
of  business,  were  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  its  interests. 

He  now  proposed  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  com«iunion  with  the 
Independent  Church,  New  Court. 
Long  had  he  listened  to  the  mini- 
stry of  its  venerable  pastor  Dr. 
Winter,  with  peculiar  edification 
and  enjoyment;  but  his  very  great 
diffidence  had  restrained  him  from 
communicating  his  feelings.  A 
sense  of  duty,  and  a  desire  of 
Christian-fellowship  however  over- 
came his  reserve,  and  on  the  6th 
of  September,  1811,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  that  society,  which 
has  the  honour  of  having  first  ex- 
cited him  to  acts  of  Christian 
philanthropy.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
the  policy  of  this  church,  **  that  all 
members   fhall    according  to  their 
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ability f  engage  in  tome  work  of 
benevolence.  Several  spheres  of 
useful  labour  were  therefore  sug- 
.  gested  to  Mr.  V. ;  but  he  chose  to 
visit  the  sick,  and  in  this  self-deny- 
ing task,  so  unattractive  to  a  man 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  he  patiently  persevered, 
and  did  our  space  permit,  we  might 
extract  from  the  little  journal  he 
kept  of  these  "  visits  of  mercy," 
'  several  affecting  incidents,  illus- 
trative of  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  those  principles,  and  of 
the  formation  of  those  habits, 
whidh  prepared  him  for  more  ex- 
tended usefulness. 

The  ardour  of  his  mind  in  these 
benevolent  occupations,  is  develop- 
ed in  the  followmg  address,  which 
we  presume  was  delivered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Friendly  Female  So- 
ciety in  1813,  after  it  had  lost  by 
death ,  a  lady  peculiarly  distingu  ish- 
ed  by  her  usefulness.  Though  long, 
it  will  be  esteemed  a  pleasing  speci- 
men of  his  piety  and  his  eloquence : 

*<  Madam, — The  death  of  onr  valuable 
sister  Mrs.  Emmerson,  demands  on  our 
part  this  day,  a  solemn  pause.  There  is  a 
voice  from  the  tomb  of  departed  worth, 
and  wisdom  will  listen  to  its  salutary  in- 
structions, to  its  wholesome  admonitions, 
and  to  its  cheering  cncouragemeots.  It 
conveys  to  every  ear  this  important  les- 
son, that  no  vigour  of  constitution,  no 
precautions  of  prudence,  no  measures  of 
extensive  usefulness,  ^can  ward  off  tlie 
stroke  of  death.  It  admonishes  the  sloth- 
ful to  bestir  themselves;  it  urges  the 
active  onward  to  greater  activity ;  to  seisie 
every  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  to 
think  nothing  done  while  there  remains 
any  thing  to  be  done.  There  is  no  work, 
no  device,  no  planning  of  schemes  for 
alleviating  the  ills  of  life  in  the  grave. 
The  bosom  of  our  departed  friend,  will 
heave  no  more  with  sympathy  for  the  lonely 
widow,  and  her  fatherless  children ;  no 
more  will  her  eye  be*  moistened  at  the  re- 
cital of  distress;  for  which,  till  this  excel- 
lent Institution,  like  an  angel  of  God,  in 
female  form,  held  forth  its  hand,  no  one 
seemed  to  care.  Silent  for  ever  the 
tongue,  which  with  affectionate  persuasive 
energy,  pleaded  the  cause  of  age,  of  dis- 
ease, of-  want.  Her  presence,  which  at 
our  meeting  gladdened  every  heart,  and 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  best  affections 
of  the  soul,  we  shall  witness  no  more.  We 
felt  the  force  of  her  ardent  piety,  it  elc- 
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character,  and  secure  our  blessedness* 
'  Well  done  good  and  faithful  serfaht,  en- 
ter into  the  joy  of  the  Lord.' " 

In  181 5  he  visited  his  friend  Sten- 
ner  at  Dartmouth,  after  the  mar- 
riage  of  that  gentleman  to  his  sister. 
Miss  M.  A.  Venning,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached.  To  her  on  one 
occasion  he  said/^  What  good  thing; 
must  1 4o,  that  I  may  inherit  eternal 
life  ?"  To  which  she  promptly  re- 
plied in  the  language  of  our  Lo^-d, 
*'  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  y^B 
believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent/' 
which  much  affected  hun  with  the 
great  simplicity  and  beauty  of  th^e 
Christian  scheme.* 

Amidst  the  lovely  sccQery,  which 
adorn  the  romantic  banks  ^of  the 
Dart,  Mr.  V.  did  not  foreet  to 
prosecute  "  his  Father's  business." 
He  united  with  a  clergyman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Sten- 
ner,  and  a  benevolent  layman, 
to  visit  the  poor  of  the  towq,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  want  of 
Bibles,  and  finding  230  families 
4estitut;e  of  the  Scriptures,  he  soli- 
cited subscriptions  from  the  more 
opulent  inhabitants,  to  assist  t^eni 
in  the  purchase  of  then^.  He  in- 
duced the  poor  to  subsicribe  their 
pence,  and  as  he  saw  the  hu9)b],e 
rustics  cheerfully  come  to  pay  their 
mites,  he  said  to  his  sister,  **  This 
is  the  happiest  day  of  my  life." 
Thus,  when  on  what  some  would 
call  a  visit  of  pleasure,  he  sck^ured 
the  circulation  of  435  copies  of  the 
word  pf  ^ife.  On  hi?  return  to 
London,  the  attention  of  the  bene- 
volent was  occupied  by  the  alarEi[i- 
ing  increase  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  the  prisons  of  the 
metropolis  were  visited  fcy  several 


vated  the  tenderness  of  our  nature,  it  gave 
to  the  softness  of  jthe  woman  the  mild 
sanctitjr  of  the  saint ;  her  example  is  be- 
fore us,  and  I  trust  it  shall  not  be  placed 
before  us  in  vain.  Like  a  torch,  it  should 
both  guide  and  inflame*  We  bear  her 
voice  from  the  excellent  glory  that  en- 
virons her.  Translated  into  the  language 
of  mortals,  it  says—  <<  O  work  while  it  is 
day,  the  night  comcth  in  which  no  man 
can  work.  Seek  out  with  the  assiduity, 
which  redeeming  love  inspires ;  seek  out 
the  poor,  the  neglected,  the  unpitied  of 
your  own  sex.  Open  the  book  of  God  to 
them.  Its  consolations  are  pure  as  their 
heavenly  origin,  and  more  refreshing  than 
the  breath  of  the  morning.  Direct  their 
eyes  to  Him,  whose  divine  person,  whose 
aU-perfect  atonement  and  previuling  advo- 
cacy, whose  laws  ^nd  promises  are  the 
glory  of  the  book,  and  the  sheet  anchor  of 
human  hope.  Unite  all  your  faculties  in 
the  good  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
Let  love  and  growing  eateem  be  the 
hallowed  bonds  which  unite  them.  Re- 
sist the  entrance  of  every  feeling  which 
would  weaken  your  energies  by  di- 
viding your  helirts.  O  could  I  be  per- 
mitted to  disclose  to  you  the  exalted  feli- 
city to  which  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God 
my  Saviour  hath  introduced  me.  Could 
I  lead  you  through  the  ever  living  groves 
of  paradise !— <;ould  I  carry  you  in  the 
manner  of  this  heavenjy  world,  through 
the  islands  of  the  blessed^could  I  place 
you  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  of  life-~ 
could  I  present  to  you  the  brightness  of 
the  Father's  glory,  to  the  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,  with  the  marks  of 
recent  slaughter  on  his  sacred  bosom,  the 
great  loadstone  of  redeemed  hearts — ^The 
sight  would  make  seraphs  of  you  all- 
would  awaken  a  flame  in  your  renewed 
hearts,  which  no  selfishness,  no  ingrati- 
tude, no  torpor,  no  apathy  (\ould  ever  ex- 
tinguish." Let  us  surrender  our  hearts 
to  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  power  of 
love.  Let  us  persevere  in  our  course  of 
sacred  benevolence ;  let  us  study  like  our 
departed  friend,  to  finish  our  course  with 
jo^  in  our  own  bosoms,  with  credit  to  the 
faith  we  profess,  and  with  extensive  bene- 
fit to  the  poor  objects  of  this  Institution. 
Heaven  is  on  our  side — every  pious ,  every 
kind  affection  is  on  our  side ;  the  honour 
of  female  nature  is  involved  in  our  pru- 
dence, our  stability,  our  union,  our  un- 
ceasing exertions.  Let  it  be  ever  recol- 
lected, and  preserved  in  our  memory,  that 
the  day  is  coming,  and  will  soon  be  pre- 
sent, in  which  beauty,  health,  fair  fame, 
rapk,  and  whatever  else  is  deemed  of  im- 
portance below,  must  for  ever  lose  their 
influence ;  and  nothing  remain  of  moment, 
but  the  -favour  of  heaven,  the  image  of  the 
Saviour,  the  refined  facnlties  of  our  sanc- 
tified natures,  and  that  sentence  from  our 
•Father's  lips,  which  shall  fix  for  ever  our 


*  This  anecdote  i^  related  by  the  Rev. 
R.  I^nill,  in  his  memoir  of  Mr.  W.  V., 
AS  Jiaving  •ccurred  before  ius  union  to  the 
.church  at  New  Couirt,  and  as  one  of  t^e 
means  which  led  to  l\is  decided  attach- 
ment to  the  Gospnl;  but  in  ffict,  it  hap- 
pened many  months  after.  Mr.  K.  bad 
not  the  oppoxtunity  of  consvlt&og  his  pd- 
yat^  papers,  and  consequently  the  ^cq^nt 
of  his  early  history  and  religious  experie{K;e 
In  that  work,  is  peculiarly  ipadequate. 


1B26.]  late  of  &e. 

gentlemen  anxious  to  effect  some 
reformation.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Stenner,  .January  1816,  be  says, 
"  I  have  been  visiting  a  poor  (el- 
low  in  Newgate,  who  is  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years  transportatioii, 
and  by  a  note  I  have  just  received 
from  Dr.  Winter,  who  has,  I  per- 
ceive, been  to  s^e  him,  I  begin  to 
hope,  that  he  may  change  his 
course.  He  has  a  Bible  and 
Dbddridge'iS  "  Rise  and  Progress*' 
to  take  with  hiiH.  Amongst  the 
pHsonerS,  I  saw  several,  wno  will 
in  dll  probability,  be  executed. 
Their  ihoughtless  gaii&ty,  or  rather 
insensibility,  is  so  unnatural  that 
it  rather  increases  the  horror  of  the 
place.'  I  aiii  not  very  busy  at 
presteni;,  but  I  believe  there  is 
Vrork  ctttting  out  for  me.  I  hear 
there  are  ilOO  boyS  in  one  parish 
iVho  live  by  stealing,  and  there  is 
a  Committeei  of  Bankers  and 
Merchants  who  are  desirous  of 
correctirig  this  great  evil." 

This  refers  to  **  the  Societj^  for 
the  Improvement  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline," which  was  formed  in  Lon- 
don in  1816,  and  of  which  he  be- 
came an  early  and  most  efficient 
member.  He  usually  visited  the 
difiereht  prisons  three  titnesa^eek, 
labouring  to  impart  religious  in- 
struction to  their  wretched  inmates. 

Nothing  but  a  poiVerful  sense 
of  religiotis  duty  could  have  so 
overcome  hid  natural  diffidence, 
as  to  have  made  him  active  in  a 
^o^k  80  pieculiar  and  uninviting. 
Qiiotafn'g  tne  ^ords  of  the  Saviour, 
"  I  *is  slfefe,  aiid  >jre  visited  me-^ 
I  Was  ijk  prison,  and  y6  came  uuto 
toe,^  he  once  reib^tked  to  one 
of  his  srater^i  "  Perhaps  We  have 
not  knoVn  tbe  Saviour  as  We 
sho'uld  in  these  htimble  chfcum- 
stantes/' 

''In  oh'6  6lf  the  visits  to  the  pi'ison 


Petersimrg.  d3 

in  Cold  Bath  Fields,  he  perceived 
amidst  the  culprits,  a  fine  lad  of 
engaging  manners  and  prepossess- 
ing countenance.  Being  struck 
with  his  appearance,  he  inquired 
particularly  into  his  case,  and 
found  after  the  most  minute  inves- 
tigation, that  he  was  imprisoned 
for  the  first  offence.  Anxious  to 
snatch  this  juvenile  offender  from 
the  jaws  of  ruin,  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  him,  giving  him  in- 
struction, watching  his  conduct, 
and  looking  for  marks  of  coiitri- 
tion.  In  this  he  happily  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  lad  was  after- 
wards placed  with  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  the  metropolis.  His 
conduct  with  his  master  has  invari- 
ably proved  that  Mr.  Venning  was 
not  mistaken.  During  his  last  stay 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  received  a 
letter  from  this  youth,  expressing 
all  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  heart 
to  his  beneiactor  and  deliverer. 
The  contents  of  this  letter,  toge- 
ther with  the  good  conduct  of  the 
boy,  amply  repaid  Mr.  V.  for  all 
the  toils  he  endured  in  the  service 
of  humanity.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  timely  aid  of  this  good  man, 
the  poor  youth  might  have  asso- 
ciated with  the  hardened  rebels 
who  were  confined  in  the  same 
prison,  and  have  been  irretrievably 

lost. 

"This  circumstance  operated  on 
Mr.  Vennihg's  mind  in  the  most 
powerful  manner,  and  so  encou- 
raged him,  that  when  he  was  once 
inviting  a  young  gentleman  to  en- 
gage in  the  same  benevolent  la- 
bours, he  said  to  him,  "  Only  siw?- 
ceed  in  reclaiming  one  offender,  and 
it  will  make  you  a  prison  man  fw* 


ever. 


?>* 


•  KiiiU'0  Memoir  of  W.  Vewiiiig,  Esq. 


(To  U  conifnjied,) 
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On  the  Clamour  qf  Prejudice 
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ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIOXS,  &c. 


ON  THE  CLAMOUR  OF  PREJUDICE 
WHICH    THE    SERIOUS    CHRIS- 
TIAN HAS  TO  MEET. 
Some  portion  of  that  obloquy  and 
contempt  which  an  injurious  world 
cast  upon  Christ,  falls  to  the  lot 
of  all  his  conscientious  and  zea- 
lous followers.    Therr  names  are 
often    combined    with    degrading 
epithets,  and  their  characters  load- 
ed with  slander  and  abuse.     Now 
when  hard  speeches  and  bitter  in- 
vectives are  profusely  poured  forth 
from  every  quarter  against  the  de- 
vout Christian,  any  one  who  has  a 
single  grain  of  good  sense,  and  with 
it  a  particle   of  candour,    might 
fairly  ask  the   question,  **  Why, 
what  evil  hath  he  done  ?" 

The  world  eagerly  replies,  his 
principles  are  false  and  dangerous. 
He   maintains    mysteries,'  prefers 
faith  to  good  works,  and  makes 
grace  all  his  trust  and  all  his  tri- 
umph.    These  opinions  lead  to  li- 
centiousness, ana  should  they  get 
ground  and  prevail,  there  will  be 
an  end  to  good  order  and  morality. 
But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the 
case  ?    The  serious  Christian  does 
indeed  assiduously  read  his  Bible, 
adhering  inflexibly  to   its  sacred 
testimonies.     And  if  to  acknow- 
ledge "  That  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness" — to  espouse  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  free  grace — 
to  seek  acceptance  and  peace  with 
God  entirely  by  faith  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  inward  purity  and  comfort 
from  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, be  to  fall  into  dangerous  errors, 
the    charge    cannot  be    rebutted. 
Every  one,  however,  who  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  sacred 
volume,  will  confess  that  these  are 
the  grand  prominent  principles  of 
the  Gospel ;  principles  which  alone 
tan  sustain  our  hopes,  and  animate 
our  hearts  ;  principles  as  salufary 
in  their  moral  tendency,  as  they 


are  sublime  in  their  spiritual  effects 
and  final  results.  While  the  proud 
self-elated  pharisee  is  mustering 
his  empty  forms,  magnifying  his 
specious  virtues,  and  glorying  in 
his  fancied  merits  ;  he  who  cordi-^ 
ally  receives  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  renounces  all  depend- 
ence on  his  own  righteousness, 
is  clothed  with  humility,  and  at 
once  rejoices  and  glories  in  the 
Lord. 

"  Why,  then,  what  evil  hath  he 
done  V    The  world  replies,  •"  He 
is  rigid,  austere,  and  gloomy  in  his 
habits  and  manners.      He   is  so 
strict  and  precise,  as  to  wage  war 
with  the  common  customs  oi  man- 
kind,   and  to  refuse    himself  the 
most  innocent  indulgences,  which 
he  calls  horrid  crimes.     He  lays 
down  puritanical  rules  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  proscribes 
theatres,   balls,   and  cards ;  fears 
even  to  let  the  cheerful  glass  cir- 
culate  freely   at  his   table ;    and 
in  a  word,  weighs    his    actions, 
watches  his  steps,    measures  his 
words,  and  regulates  his  very  looks^ 
as  if  Lent  were  to  last  the  whole 
year,  and  life  were  to  be  regarded 
as    a    perpetual    penance."     But 
surely  it  is  rather  strange,  that  the 
same  breath  should  blow  both  hot 
and  cold,  that  the  serious  Christian 
should  be  taxed  at  once  with  laxity 
in  his  principles,  and  unnecessary 
strictness  in  his  practice.     If  his 
opinions,  as  it  is  asserted,  lead  to 
licentiousness,  we. should  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  him  blaibed  for  carry- 
ing the  sterner  virtues  too  far.  But 
malignity,  though  prying  and  vigi- 
lant, is  often  short-sighted,    and 
through  impatience  to  accomplish 
a  favourite  object,  is  apt  to  employ 
ill  assorted  means,  and  measures 
which  counteract  each  other.  The 
two   charges   to  which  we  have 
above  referred,  are  so  inconsistent. 
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that  both  cannot  be  sustained ;  nor 
can  we  hear  them  stated  and  urged, 
without  recollecting,  that  certain 
Jewish  elders  said,  ''  He  casteth 
out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  devils."  While  the  con- 
densed essence  of  hatred  and  ran- 
cour impetuously  forced  a  passage 
through  their  lips,  they  seem  at  the 
moment,  to  have  forgotten  that 
their  very  insinuation  involved  in 
it  the  grossest  absurdity. 

Admitting,  then,  that  the  Chris- 
tian conscientiously  abstains  from 
the  low  haunts,  and  the  high-po- 
lished resorts  of  sensual  gratifica^ 
tiou;  admitting  that  he  is  neither 
found  at  the  playhouse,  nor  the 
gaming-house,  at  the  luxurious 
feast,  n^MT  the  midnight  reVel,  but 
chooses  rather  to  spend*  his  time  in 
the  calm  enjoynent-  of  domestic 
pleafiures^  or  the  vigorous  prosecu- 


is  nevertheless  true  benevolence. 
When  a  good  man  who-  caoinc^ 
bear  evil,  at  any  .time  gives  pain 
by  reproving  it,  he  does  this  with 
the  same  design  as  the  physician 
prescribes  bitter  medicine  to  impart 
health,  or  the  surgeon  lances  a 
wound  to  prevent  mortification  and 
effect  a  cure.  If  genuine  charity 
is  manifested  more  by  deeds  than 
woi^ds,  that  person  is  of  the  most 
charitable  spirit,  wiio  most  denies 
himself  to  make  costly  sacrifices 
and  vigorous  persevering  exerl»oBs 
for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  inte- 
rests of  his  fellow-^oreatures.  Th^ 
man  who  visits  the  deep  recesses 
of  ignorance  and  misery,  to  in- 
struct and  reclaim  the  vicious,  to 
pity  and  relieve  the  wretched,  ib 
the  bright  exemplar,  not  the  boast- 
ing eulogist  of  virtue,  a  follower 
and  feiir  epistle  of  Christy  not  a 


tbn  of  some  arduous  and  honour-  -cold  formalist,  ablankin  thewoiid, 

able  work,  there  can  be  no  great  <^r  a  blot  in  the  church*.     But  if 

harm  in  all  this.     Ais  his  conduot  the  Christian  is  sound  in  principle, 

in  relative  and  moral  duties  will  upright  in  conduct,  and>  of  a- bene- 

stand  th^e   ordeal  of  the  closest  volent  spirit,  and  the  outcry  of 

scrutiny,  and  yet  the  ckinour  of  prejudice  still  rises  and  spreads!, 

prejudice   swells   and   runs    high  the  question  returns,  **  Why,  what 

against  him^  we  again  put  the  (|«es-  -evil  hath  he  done?"    The  woild 

tion,  <<  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  replies,  '<  He  is  a  fanatic  and  a 


done  V'  The  world  replies,  **  He 
is  of  an  uneharilable  and  censorii- 
ous  spirit.  He  disturbs  the  peace 
of  his  firieada  and  neighbours  by 
introdfueiag  religion  but  of  season, 
aud  condemns  ail  who  differ  from 
him. 

Bur  the  matter  of  this  accusan 
;tioa  should  not  be  taken  in  the 
gross,  unsifted,  unexamined.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  found,  that  the  man 
of  the  world  abounds  in  charity 
Jwsiny  finding  fair  names  and  veils 
to  cover,  and  urging  soft  soothing 
apologies  to  excuse  it;  whereas 
the  Christian  shews  hi^  hatred  to 
li^  and  his  charity  for  the  souls  de- 
ceived and  enslaved  by  it.  The 
former,  graced  as  it  may  be,  and 
•oftsn  is,  by  winning  smiles  and 
gentle  acc^its,  is  false  caiidour ; 
the  latter,  under  a  form  aod  man^ 
ner  somewhsa  severe  and  repulsive. 

New  Series^,  No.  2, 


hypocrite." 

When  the  charaoteit  presentsr  no 
specific  points  which  are  found  to 
be  vulnerable,  •  this  vague,  indefi^ 
nite,  sweeping  charge,  is  brought 
forwurd.  The  man  is  evidently  in 
-earnest  about  religion  ;  hfs>  moralB 
also  are  confessedly  good.  Tvwe, 
but  his  zeal  is  enthusiasm,  and  hm 
morality  and  holiness  are  only  ap- 
pearance and  pretence.  *  Rather 
than  find  a  favourable  verdict,  fio- 
tion  shall  be  called  in  to  supply 
the  place  of  facts.  The  fruit,  it 
seems,  is  not  now  to  decide  the 
quality  of  the  tree. 

^<  The  world,  grown  old,  her  deep  diseern- 

raent  shows, 
Claps  spectacles  on  her  sftgacious  nose, 
Peruses  closely  the  triie  Christian's  face^ 
And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  of  sly  grimace ; 
Usurps  God's  oti&ce,  lays  his  bosom  bar^. 
And  finds  hypocrisy  close  lurking  there.'^ 

K 


06  Tlue  East  India  Captain. 

But  shrewd  aad  deep  as  the  dis- 
cernment of  the  world  is,  we  have 
already  shewn,  that  its  censures 
are  frequently  so  ill-adjusted  and 
self-contradictory,  as  to  fall  and 
crumble  to  dust  by  their  own 
weakness.  When,  for  example, 
the  religious  man  is  called  an  en- 
thusiast and  a  hypocrite,  are  not 
these  characters,  m  the  yery  nature 
of  things,  strongly  opposed  to 
each  other  7    Those  who  have  any 
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thou  which  were  spontaneoushf  produced  by  the 
occasion,  J  beg  leave  to  introduce  them  to  the 
notice  rf  your  readers,  in  that  series  of  Papers 
to  which  you  have  regularly  assigned  a  niche  in 
your  utrful  fmblieation.  For  the  entire  au* 
then$ieity  of  the  following  statement,  you  will 
permit  me  to  make  myself  accountable,  both  to 
you  and  your  numerous  readers.  Trusting 
that  it  wiil  be  made  usrfnl, 

I  remain,  your's,  4f««     EAGLET. 


THE  EAST  INDIA   CAPTAIN. 

Providence  is  a  machine  of  a 
complicated  nature,  and  some  of 
acquaintance  with  the  powers  of    its  wheels  so  minute  as  to  escape 
human  nature,  and  the  springs  of    human  observation;  yet  often,  even 
human  action,  have  ever  thought,    the  smallest  impulse  given  to  it  by 


that  a  system  of  deceit  and  artfully 
contrived  villany,  must  be  speedily 
detected  and  overthrown,  if  it  be 
combined  with  a  zeal  which  is  nei- 
ther tempered  by  suavity,  nor  timed 
by  prudence.  Who  can  repress  a 
smile,  when  told,  that  the  same 
person  that  is  represented  as  nearly 
void  of  reason  and  common  sense, 
is  also  full  of  profound  projects 
and  subtle  impenetrable  designs? 
at  once  an  object  of  contempt  and 
of  terror  7  But  many  are  ready  to 
swallow  and  digest  the  strongest 
paradoxes,  and  to  vent  the  grossest 
incongruities,  if  they  can  only  as- 
perse, slander,  and  revile  the  faith- 
ful people  of  God. 

**  Marvel  not  if  the  world  hate 
you ;  ye  know  that  it  hated  me 
before  it  hated  you."  Such  was  the 
warning  of  Jesus,  and  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  by  his  true  dis- 
ciples in  every  age  and  every  coun- 
try. He  who  is  not  willing  to  go 
forth  without  the  camp,  bearing  the 
reproach  of  Christ ;  he  who  is  not 
prepared  to  pursue  his  course 
through  evil  report,  as  well  as  ffood 
report,  is  as  yet  untrained  and  un- 
fit for  the  Christian  warfare  and 
the  heavenly  race. 

Amicus  B. 
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the  PASTOR'S  RETROSPECT. 
No.  XI. 


(To  the  Editors.) 
The  following  Narrative  being  an  unvar^ 
mshed  relation  of  facts^  and  the  arguments 


the  Divine  hand,  produces  effi^cts 
admirable  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. This  observation  is  ex- 
cited by  the  following  occurrence : 
— A  DissentingMinister,in  a  coun- 
try town,  was  led  by  a  tarifltng  cir* 
cumstance  of  a  worldly  nature,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
to  call  on  a  family  belonging  to 
the  National  Church ;  his  attention 
was  particularly  directed  to  a 
young  man  (a  reputed  infidel),  who 
had  lately  commanded  a  trading 
vessel  in  the  East  Indies,  whose 
squalid  countenance  and  emaciated 
frame  gave  indications,  too  plain, 
that  his  earthly  career  was  fast 
approaching  its  termination.  Hav^ 
ing  made  some  inquiries  relative 
to  his  health,  sympathizing  with 
him  in  his  afflictions,  and  dropping 
a  few  reflections  on  the  vani^  of 
all  sublunary  enjoyments,  and  the 
certainty  of  death,  he  was  taking 
his  leave,  when  the  young  man 
said,  in  a  very  expressive  manner, 
**  I  often  see  you  pass  by  my  win- 
dow ;  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you 
would  sometimes  call  on  me;'' 
which,  of  course,  the  Minister  rea- 
dily promised  to  do.  The  request 
being  altogether  unexpected,  the 
Minister  was  led  to  hope,  rather 
than  believe,  that  his  mind  was  the 
subject  of  some  serious  impres- 
sions; accordingly  he  called  the 
next  day,  and  found  him  sur- 
rounded with  his  gay  companions^ 
who  were  endeavouring  to  amuse 
him  with  the  news  in  the  public 
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papers,  and  the  occurrences  of  the 
neighbourhood :  perceiving  no  pro- 
bability of  an  opportunity  of  use- 
fulness,  he  departed,   saying  he 
would  see  him-  sometime  when  he 
was  less  engaged.     The  next  day 
he  renewed  his  visit,  and  thinking 
it  possible  that  circumstances  might 
again  occur  to  prevent  conversa- 
tion,   he    selected  a  few  tracts, 
which  he  thought  calculated  to  di- 
rect his  attention  to  the  Bible,  and 
which,  if  nothing  more  could  be 
done,  he  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  placing  in  his  hand.  How- 
ever, when  the  Minister  entered 
the  room,  he  found  no  person  with 
him  but  a  sister ;  when  the  young 
man,  bursting  into  tears,  said,  **  I 
was  sorry  tlmt  our  communication 
was  prevented  yesterday,  by  con- 
versation in  which  I  do  not  feel  the 
smallest  interest,    and  indeed  is 
now  become  irksome  and  disagree- 
able; it    is  with  you   I   want  to 
speak,  and  to  inform  you  of  the 
state  of    my  mind,      unhappily,'^ 
said  he,  *'  early  in  life  my  mind 
became  sceptical,  and  I  imbibed 
the  principles  of  infidelity;    not 
that  I  ever  found  scepticism  to  be 
a  source  of  happiness  (though  I 
have  heard  others  say  they  have), 
but  now  it  affords  me  no  cheering 
ray,  no  animating  hope,  but  is  pro- 
ductive bf  the  most  abject  wretch- 
edness and  misery;  and  no  man 
can  describe  the  pangs  and  horrors 
of  my  soul ;  but  yet''  added  he, 
with  a  striking  emphasis,  *'  this  is 
my  peculiarly  melancholy  case,  I 
cannot  believe  the  Bible :  the  devil, 
or  I  know  not  what,  employs  all 
those  weapons,  which  I  once  used 
against  Christianity,  to  wound  and 
torment  my  mind.     Oh !  what  can 
1  do?"    The  Minister  requested 
him  to  state  some  of  his  strongest 
objections  to  what  he  considered 
the    volume   of  inspiration,  and 
then  he  would  endeavour  to  reply. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  to  little  pur- 
pose tewrelate  the  particulars  of  a 
long  conversation, 'as  his  objec- 
tions were  those  common  to  all  in« 


fidels,  avd  the   answers  such  as 
may  be  found  in  6very  defence  of 
Christianity,  onlv  that  the  Minister 
soon  discovered  that  the  young 
man  was  possessed  of  a  vigorous 
mind,  a  discriminating  judgment, 
and  a  brilliant  imagination;  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  quoted 
from  the  Scriptures,  gave  an  idea 
that  he  had  read  the  Bible  with  at- 
tention; but  this  idea  afterwards 
was  found  not  to  be  correct,    as 
he  soon  confessed  that  most  of 
what  he  knew  of  the  Bible  was 
from  those  quotations  which  infi- 
dels had  selected  for  purposes  of 
obloquy  and  defamation.  It  being 
perceived  that  a  protracted  dis- 
cussion was  too  much  for  a  frame 
so  feeble,  the  Minister,  after  having 
furnished  the  young  man  with  a 
few  tracts,  and  Bishop  Burnett's 
Life  of  Rochester,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  read  with^  attention,  left 
him.  From  this  period  he  refused  to 
see  his  late  associates,  and  devoted 
his  time,  as  his  strength  would  per- 
mit, to  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  The  Minister  having  now,' 
at  all  times,  a  free  access  to  him', 
his  visits  were  frequent  ;'but  being[ 
unwilling  to  intrude  too  much  on 
your  pages,  only  some  prominent 
circumstances  of  the  subsequent 
conversations  will  be  related.  The 
first  subject  was  naturally  the  evi* 
dences  and  certainty  of  the  Divine 
inspiration    of    the    holy    Scrip- 
tures which  led   to  consider  the 
striking  agreement  there  was  be-> 
tween  prophecy  and  fact,  in  a  va^ 
riety  of  well  known  and  attested 
instances,    to    which   the   young 
man  listened  with  earnest  attention 
and  astonishment,  acknowled^ng 
**  that  all  was  striking,  but  that  to 
him  it  was  a  view  of  the  subject 
enthrely  new.*^   But  it  was  the  har^ 
mony  that  subsisted  between  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  which 
appeared  to  make  the  greatest  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  especially 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  in 
the  life,  suiFeriRgs,  and  death  of 
the  Son  of  God.    **  How  interest* 
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ing/'  says  be,  ''  is  tbe  subject,  and    tbis  is  satisfactory  to  my  mind,  this 


Jet  bow  strange  that  hitherto  it 
ad  escaped  my  observation.  I 
am  almost  constrained  to  say,  that 
it  bears  full  conviction  to  my  mind 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures." 
Having  intimated  that  if  the  reality 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ  could  be 
proved,  it  would  tend  much  to  the 
removing  of  some  doubts  he  enter- 


is  evidence  from  the  mouth  of  an 
enemy."  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
then  came  under  discussion :  as  he 
had  said,  *'  could  he  be  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  Christ  rising 
from  the  dead,  a  full  conviction  of 
the  divinity  of  his  mission  must  be 
the  consequence,"  but  here  again, 
he  added,  ''  I  must  advert  to  a 


tained  respecting  the  divinity  of    remark  I  have  already  made,  that 


the  Saviour's  mission ;  "  but,^'  ad- 
ded he,  "  they  are  only  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  who  were  the 
professed  friends  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  personally  interested,  and 
probably  combined,  in  order  to 
delude  and  deceive."  The  Minister 
replied,  that  the  reality  of  the  mi- 
racles was  admitted  even  by  the 
first  writers  against  Christianity, 
and  was  about  to  produce  some 
instances,  when,  with  a  solemnity 
and  a. pathos  inexpressible,  he  ex- 
claimed, ^<  ProCetne,  or  even  eccle- 
siastical history,  will  not  do  for  a 
dying  man;  I  want  much  more 
than  this."  The  Minister  then.di- 
irected  his.  attention  to  the  miracles 
themselves,  on  the  man  that  was 
born  blind  :and  received  his  sight, 
and  then  put  the  question,  'SWere 
the  friends  of  Christ  the  only  per- 
sons that  attested  the  truth  of  this 
miracle  V  He  replied,  that  **  this 
was  to  him  a  novel  way  of  reason- 
ing ;  but  he  thought  it  was  fair,  and 
it  must  be  conceded  that  others 
bore. witness  to  the  fact  beside  the 
friends  of  Christ."  The  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes  was  also  no« 
ticed;  and  he  wasthen  asked, ''  whe* 
ther  the  thousands  that  were  fed 
were  all  of  them  the  friends  of 
Christ?"  "  No,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
evident  that  most  of  them  were  his 
£nemies."  The  instance  of  Laza- 
rus was  next  adduced,  as  raised 
from  the  dead ;  and  it  was  added, 
that  the  enemies'of  Christ  were  so 


it  is  necessary  it  be.  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  an  enemy."  The  Mi- 
nister then  requested  to  know  his 
opinion  on  the  general  feeling  of 
the  public  mind  at  Jerusalem,  at 
the  period  of  the  crucifixion  ? 
''  Evidently"  said  he  ''  hostile ; 
and  there  were  but  a  few  friends 
that  he  had  in  the  metropolis  of 
Judea."  "  How  then"  it  was 
asked >  "  came  it  to  pass,  that  we 
soon  find  it  recorded  that  many 
thousands  believed  firmly  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Messiah  ?  Had  there 
any  thing  new  occurred,  but  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  that  could 
have  effected  such  a  revolution  in 
the  mind  of  the  Jems  relative  to 
Jesus  as  the  Christ?  and  was  not 
their  embracing  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah, the  strongest  demonstration 
they  could  give  of  their  entire  be- 
lief in  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  ?"  "  True,"  said  he,  "  we 
have  here  the  testimony  of  an  ene- 
my,  buti  had  never  thought  of  this 
way  of  obtaining  it."  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  the  obdurate  enemy  of 
Christ,  and  the  cruel  persecutor  of 
his  followers,  was  then  produced, 
as  affording  a  striking  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  who,  notwithstandiof  a 
prejudice  that  appeared  inveterate, 
from  evidence  powerfully  over- 
whelming,  was  constrained  to  say, 
**  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me 
also;"  and  so  fully  was  he  per- 
suaded of  the  fact,- (and  Saul  ap- 


fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  peared'to.be  an  honest  man,  whe- 

the  miracle,  that  they  sought- to  ther  we  consider  him  as  a  Pharisee 

put  Lazarus  to  death,  because,  for  or  a  preacher  of  Christianity)  that 

bis  sake,  many  believed  on  him.  this  became  a  prominent  fekture  of 

*'  Tbts,^^  said  he,  '<  is  conviction,  his  ministration,  testifying .  erery 
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where  to  the  Jews,  amidst  the  most 
furious  persecutions,  that  Jesus, 
whom  they  said  was  dead,  was 
ahve.  <<  The  arguments^  said  he, 
"  are  powerful,  but  I  will  think 
them  over  again  and  again,  and 
then  you  shall  know  the  impres- 
sions they  have  left  on  my  mind." 
At  the  next  interview,  aixer  some 
discussion  on  what  he  called 
''  misgivings,  rather  than  doubts," 
which  he  sitid  '^  were  produced  by 
his  fonner  diabolical  reasonings 
and  principles,"  *'  for,"  says  he, 
"  T  know  not  what  epithet  to  use 
sufficiently  strong  to  express  my 
hatred,"  he  professed  his  entire  be- 
lief in  the  doctrine  of  Revelation, 
and  his  full  persuasion  of  the  di- 
vine commission  of  Jesns,  as  the 
Saviour  of  sinners;  and  added, 
"  what  could  I  do  now  without  this 
Saviour,  vile  sinner  as  I  am !  Once 
I  thought  (though  I  knew  there 
weie  some  blemishes  in  my  cha- 
racter), there  were  some  excellen- 
cies; but  now  I  see  that  all  my 
life  and  all  my  actions  have  been 


goodness,exclaiming,  ^*  What  hath 
God  wrought !"  While  witnessing 
his  deep  humiliation,  unafiected 
piety,  earnest  prayer ,and  his  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ, 
"  O,"  said  he  one  day,  ''  what  do 
I  see?  What  do  I  feel?  How 
changed  every  thing  ?  Those  things 
that  were  the  objects  of  my  dearest 
delight,    are    now  my  aversion; 

{»rayer,  which,  till  now,  I  never 
oved  and  never  practised,  is  my 
sweetest,  my  habitual  employ; 
and  that  Jesus,  whom  I  had  de« 
spised,  is  the  object  of  my  supreme 
regard ;  yes,  I  must  call  upon  him 
as  long  as  I  live."  At  another 
time,  he  enquired  "  What  degree 
of  foith  was  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ?"  and  on  being  answered  that 
salvation  was  annexed  to  a  sincere 
£aith,  and  that  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  a  little  faith,  even  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  as  well  as 
of  a  strong  and  a  great  faith — 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  my  deep  con- 
cern about  the  matter,  and  even  my 
doubts  and  fears,  are  evidences  to 


continually  under  the  influence  of  me  that  I  have  some  faith ;  but  I 

an  evil  heart  and  corrupt  princi-  want  to  see  things  as  clear  as  the 

pies :    some  people  .tell  me  that  sun  in  the  firmament ;  and  to  be  as 

they  can  derive  consolation  from  fully  persuaded  of  my  salvation  as 

the  recollection  of  some  traits  of  I  am  of  my  existence."     In  sue- 

virtue  and  morality  in  their  con«  ceeding  visits,  his  mind  appeared 


duct ;  and  others  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  goodness  of  their  hearts ; 
bat  they  are  altogether  unlike  me; 
no  moral  excellence  do  I  possess ; 
my  heart  is  all  vile,  and  I  can  only 
say,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner! If  I  am  to  be  saved  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law,  or  justified  by 


in  nearly  the  same  frame,  and, 
though  not  expressing  a  full  a^ 
surance,  yet  manifesting  a  pleasing 
hope  of  a  blissful  immortality  from 
the  mercy  of  God,  through  the 
blood  and  righteousness  of  the 
great  Redeemer.  Circumstances 
now  prevented  the  Minister  from 


my  own  works,  I  am  certain  of  calling  on  him  for  about  a  week ; 
being  lost  for  ever:  but  I  think  I  but  when  he  did  call,  he  was  told 
perceive  in  the  Gospel  a  plan  f^i    thathe  would  never  see  him  more; 


salvation  suited  to  a  sinner ;  and 
sometimes  I  hope  that  in  this  very 
way  God  can  save  me."  Much 
more  to  this  purpose  was  said,  the 
purport  of  which  must  be  obvious, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  related. 
From  -this  time  he  was  visited  by 
naay  serious  friends,  who  all,  with 
wonder  and  gratitude,  acknow- 
ledged  the    Divine  >power    and 


that  he  had  appeared  to  be  dying 
the  last  two  days :  that  the  convul- 
sive agonies  were  so  strong  upon 
him,  as  to  render  him  insensible  to 
every  surrounding  object,  and  he 
spake  to  no  one,  and  every  moment 
was  expected  to  be  his  last.  All, 
therefore,  the  Minister  could  do, 
was  to  lift  up  his  heart  to  God  on 
his  behalf,  and  withdraw :  but  he 
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had  not  been  long  in  his  house,    peace  which  no  man  could  take 


before  a  sister  of  the  young  man 
called  to  say  that  her  mother  had 
informed  her  brother  that  his  friend 
the  Minister  had  called :  the  name 
appeared  to  act  on  his  feelings  as 
an  electric  shock,  and  with  eager- 
ness he  enquired  "  Why  did  he 
not  come  up  and  see  me?"     On 
being  answered,  that  he  appeared 
in  so  much  bodily  pain,  they  sup- 
posed him  incapable  of  seeing  any 
person :   he  replied    **  you  know 
nothing  about  it ;  my  bodily  pains 
are  not  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  my  soul  that  is  full 
of  trouble;  I  must  see  the  Mini- 
ster."    Being  informed  that  they 
would  send  for  him,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  he  would  soon  be  there, 
he  rose  from  his  bed,  dressed  him- 
self, and,  on  the  Minister's  arrival, 
was  about  to  enter  another  room. 
On  seeing  the  Minister,  with  horror 
in  his  countenance,  he  said,  "  O 
Sir,  no  human  being  can  conceive 
what  I  have  suffered  the  last  three 
days ;  /  am  in  torments,  I  am  in 
torments f    On  being   asked  what 
was  the  matter,  he  said,  in  a  tone 
of  distractive  agony,  '<  I  do  not 
know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  divine 
being ;  and,  if  he  be  not,  I  am 
damned  for  ever ;  for  none  but  a 
Divine  Being  can  save  my  soul." 
A  long   conversation    then  took 
place   on   the  subject;  when  his 
horror  subsided,  his  countenance 
became  composed,  and  hope  was 
restored  to  his  soul;  and  the  next 
day  the  Minister  was  received  with 
a  pleasing  smile,  and  with  saying, 
"it  is  all  right  now';  the  fear  of 
death  is  taken  from  me ;  I  can  trust 
Him  with  confidence ;  if  it  be  his 
will,  I  am  ready  to  depart  to-day, 
bat,  if  for  his  glory,  I  would  re- 
main longer   in   the  body;    but, 
knowing  the  deceitfulness  of  my 
heart,  and  the  power  of  temptation, 
if  it  were  left  to  my  own  choice,  I 
think  I  would  die  now."     From 
this  time,  he  was  enabled  to  place 
an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  Sa- 
viour, and  appeared  to  enjoy  that 


from  him ;  with  the  tranquillity  of 

his  mind,  there  was  a  reaction  of 

bodily  strength,    and  for  several 

weeks,  he  was  able  to  take  jour-' 

nies  of  some  miles  in  the  country ; 

but  a  relapse  speedily  hurried  his 

body  to  the  tomb,  and  his  soul,  we 

trust,  to  the  bosom  of  his  God. 

During  his  last  fit  of  illness,  the 

Minister  being  himself  con6ned  by 

affliction,  was  not  able  to  see  him ; 

but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 

informed,  by  several  pious  persons 

who  were  with  him,  that  to  the  last 

he  continued  hanging  all  his  hopes 

on  the  Saviour,  and  died  in  peace ; 

and,  with  one  accord,  they  were 

constrained  to  say — 

«  Great  God  of  wonders,  all  tliy  ways 
Are  matchless,  godlike,  and  divine ; 
But  the  fair  glories  of  thy  grace 
More  godlike,  and  anrivaU'd  shine. 
Who  is  a  pard'ning  God  like  thee. 
And  who  has  grace  so  rich  and  ,free." 

Pbdum. 
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THE  CLAIM  OF  EDUCATED  YOUTH 
TO  INTELLIGENT  RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 

(To  the  Editors) 

Gentlemen, 
Having  been  requested  to  con- 
tribute to  your  valuable  miscel- 
lany, which  I  regard  as  a  work 
fitted  to  promote,  not  the  cause  of 
Protestaht  nonconformity  alone, 
but  also  through  this  medium  to 
advance  the  grand  interests  of  di- 
vine truth  and  human  happiness  in 
general,  I  forward  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  which,  should  they 
be  considered  suitable  for  insertion, 
are  very  much  at  your  service. 

In  thinking  of  some  topic  as  the 
foundation  of  a  brief  paper,  one 
has  presented  itself  which  I  deem 
of  importance,  and  which  I  could 
wish  to  see  pursued  by  some  abler 
hand.  It  is  the  claim  which  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  have  on 
those  who  are  in  any  way  intrusted 
with  their  religious  instruction,  to 
form  them,  so  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power  as  instruments,  to  a  piely  of 
an  intelligent  and  enlightened  or- 
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der,  not  merely  on  account  of  the    and  may  in  future  have,  towards 


desirableness  that  the  professors 
of  serious  religion  should  keep 
pace,  in  some  degree,  with  the  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  age, 
but  particularly  with  a  view  to  the 
counteraction  of  the  danger  arising 
from  the  spirit  of  infidelity,  under 


young  persons  of  reading  and  in-' 
telligence  in  the  congregations  of 
Protestant  dissenters,  is  deserving 
of  special  notice.  It  is  very  true 
that  infidelity  embodied  in  its  true 
shape,  and  seen  in  the  exercise  of 
its    own   proper    attributes,    may 


its  various  aspects.     We  live  in  a    justly  be  considered  as  too  revolt- 
period,   when    the    circumstantial    ing  to  endanger  them.     We  have 


obstacles  to  the  progress  of  vital 
Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
are  of  a  different  kind  from  what 
they  once  were.  Persecution  no 
longer  rages  in  our  highly-favoured 
land.  This,  when  it  existed,  was, 
no  doubt,  a  mighty  engine  in  re- 
pressing the  forwardness  of  a 
merely  nominal  profession.  But 
tortures,  scaffolds,  flames,  and 
death  proved  to  the  church  a  re- 
fining furnace.  The  dross  was 
separated,  however  much  it  resem- 
bled the  gold,  but  the  pure  metal 
remained.  The  spirit  of  Christia- 
nity was  driven  into  her  strong 
holds.  She  retired  to  the  penetra- 
lia of  her  temple,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  God  calling  her  to  high 
enterprises  and  mighty  deeds ;  and 
warmed  by  the  fire  that  burned  on 
the  altar  with  a  purer  flame,  be- 
cause fed  only  by  the  vital  air  of  a 
faith  in  things  invisible,  that  was 
wholly  unadulterated  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  world,  she  was  roused 
up  to  a  magnanimity  which  casts 
the  shade  of  an  everlasting  eclipse 
over  all  the  false  chivalry  and 
glory  that  dazzle  the  eye  of  sense ; 
and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  be- 
came the  seed  of  the  church.  In 
the  present  day  the  case  is  altered ; 
we  enjoy  to  a  great  extent  liberty 
of  conscience,  the  natural  birth- 
right of  men ;  but  there  are  dan- 
gers existing,  which,  though  not  so 
appalling,  are  still  of  a  kind  to 
demand  vigorous  efforts  to  guard 
Against  them,  and  to  meet  the 
causes  by  which  they  are  produced. 


many  proofs  that  its  genuine  ten- 
dency is  to  destroy  all  moral  ex- 
cellence, to  obliterate  even  the 
beauty  which  must  be  allowed  to 
cling  to  the  fragments  that  remain 
of  natural  virtue  from  the  wreck 
of  the  fall,  to  undermine  the  foun- 
dations even  of  present  happiness, 
and  to  overthrow  all  laws  numan 
and  divine.  But  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity is  a  Proteus  which  can  make 
itself  visible  in  a  thousand  images 
and  shapes  of  fascination.  It  is  tf 
demon  of  darkness  who  knows 
how  to  clothe  himself  in  the  beauty 
of  an  angel  of  light.  It  can  imi- 
tate the  forms  of  truth  and  senti- 
ment, and  charity  and  goodness, 
and  like  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 
it  can  exercise  its  enchantments  in 
mockery  of  the  living  God.  Every 
one  who  has  thought  at  all  on  the 
subject,  must  be  aware  how  far  the 
literature  of  our  age  is  from  being 
Christianized.  I  do  not  mean  that 
every  book  that  issues  from  the 
press,  ought  to  be  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons, or  a  religious  novel,  and  still 
less  that  it  should  be  pervaded  by 
a  tone  and  a  phraseology,  that 
might  in  justice  merit  the  brand  of 
cant  and  enthusiasm.  No,  let  li- 
terature stand  on  its  own  ground', 
but  then  that  ground  should  be 
regarded  as  a  territory  bound  as  in 
a  league  of  amity  and  defence  to 
the  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world.  Christianity,  if  it  be  worth 
any  thing,  should  have  a  claim  on 
every  thing,  and  though  we  are  far 
enough  from  this  state  of  things  at 


One  striking  feature  of  the'  present  present,  yet  the  time  no  doubt  will 

times  is  the  spirit  of  infidelity,  in  come,  when  that  claim  will  be  ac« 

its  different  degrees  and  beaVmgs,  knowledged  and  yielded  in  a  more 

and  I  think  the  aspect  which  it  has,  full  and  enlightened  manner  than 
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it  has  ever  been.    Infidelity ,  bow-  Now  since  it  is  necessary  and  im- 

ever,  has  not  confined  itself  to  the  portant  that  the  spirit  of  free  in« 

regions  even  of  literature,  of  which  quiry  and  literary  reading,  should 

it  has  too  long  claimed  to  be  the  not  be  checked  among  youth  in 

god.     It  has  put  on  the  mask  of  religious  families,  what  is  the  best 

Christianity,  and  has  endeavoured  mode  of  neutralizing  the  evil  which 


to  reduce  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  a  system  of  mere  theism, 
bv  omitting  and  explaining  awa^ 
almost  every  one  of  its  peculiari- 
ties. Between  a  speculative  in- 
difference or  aversion  to  the  whole 
compass  of  the  humbling  and  sa- 
cred truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  ab- 
solute infidelity  indeed,  there  are 
several  stages,  but  the  descent  once 
begun,  like  that  to  the  shades  be- 
low, in  the  Roman  poet,  is  easy ; 
and  the  way  is  enchanted  with  a 
variety  of  delusive  phantoms,  that 
have  learned  to  beguile  by  assum- 
ing the  names  of  candour,  bene- 
volence, charity,  and  sobriety. 
Now  in  what  manner  should  the 


may  result  from  what  in  itself  is 
good? 

I  know  of  no  other  method  than 
making  it  a  particular  object  to 
train  up  young  persons  to  the  most 
intelligent  views  of  the  Christian 
religi<»n.  Let  the  arguments  be 
set  before  them  from  the  very  com- 
mencement —  the  arguments  on 
which  Christianity  is  built«  as. soon 
as  they  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing them,  and  which  is  probably 
earlier  than  some  would  be  incliBea 
to  suppose.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
while  great  attention  is  paid  in  £a^ 
milies  often  to  catechetical  instmc- 
lions,  even  to  the  overloading  of 
the  memory  and  the  tedium  of  the 


spirit  of  infidelity,  as  it  pervades    -mind,  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 


.the  literature  of  the  age,  and  as  it 
is  found  in  a  still  more  subtilized 
form  in  soiHe  who,  nevertheless,  do 
not  profess  to  reject  Christianity 
as  a  whole,  be  counteracted  in  its 
tendencies  to  seduce  the  young  and 
the  intelligent.    They  cannot  be 


on  which  a  number  of  small  and 
easy  treatises  are  extant,  and  which 
might  be  rendered  interesting  even 
to  very  young  minds,  are  lament 
tably  neglected.  On  this  subject 
I  beg  to  quote  a  passage  from  a 
note  to  a  book  entitled  '  Contem- 


barred  from  the  flowery  regions  of    plations,'  by    John    Ryland,    of 
literature — ^these  regions,  however,     Northampton,  who,  with  that  pe^ 


even  when  not  polluted  with  the 
monuments  of  absolute  impiety, 
are  often  dangerous,  because  the 
moral  sentiments  and  dispositions 
inculcated,  exemplified,  and  ap- 

fdauded  in  a  great  part  of  our  popu- 
.  ar  literary  authors,  are  frequently 
very  far  from  being  those  which 
are  recognized  as  valuable  in  the 
school  of  Christianity.  These 
young  persons  of  reading,  and  who 
Lave  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  can- 
not be  prevented  from  thinking  on 
and  inquiring  into  different  religi- 
ous sentiments,  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  they  should.     They  may  be 


culiar  araour  which  his  writings 
indicate  to  have  characterized  him, 
says,  **  I  cannot  forbear  declaring, 
with  a  degree  of  warmth,  that  bor- 
ders upon  bitterness,  grief,  and  in- 
dignation, after  the  experience  of 
twenty-nine  years,  in  the  province 
^f  educating  youth,  that  oat  of 
above  five  hundred  young  persons, 
of  all  ages,  from  seven  to  twenty, 
who  have  come  under  my  care,  I 
have  never  had  one  youth  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  solid  evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  religion, 
by  his  parents  or  former  tutors.  If 
my  observation  is  a  specimen  of 


thrown,  however,  in  the  way  of  the  state  of  the  British  youth  in 

seeing  errors  in  religion  clptlied  in  general,  no  wqnder  thatthe  nation 

a  form  which  may  have  too  sure  a  is  going  back  to  popery  and  athe- 

tendency  to  beguile  their  under-  ism.''    This  was  wntten  at  the  dis*- 

standing  and  allure  their  hearts,  .tance  of  nearly  half  a  century. 
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and  great  improvements  hfive  taken 
place  since  that  period,  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  education, 
and  in  religious  education  among 
the  rest.     Still  it  is  to  be  feared 


consequence  is,  that  many  appear 
to  be  so  much  afraid  of  being 
ranked  with  enthusiastiy.or  infected 
with  their  spiiit,  as  to  double  their 
guard  on  this  side,  vrithout  being 


that  the  fundamental  subjects  of    aware  that  dangers  equally  greats 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the    though  not  perhaps  equally  palpa- 


inspiration  of.  its  apostles  and 
evangelists  are  not,  so  generally  as 
they  ought,  made  a  distinct .  topic 
of  instruction  to  young  persons. 
Let  them  be  taught  that  the  religion 
they  profess  is  not  merely  heredi- 
tary, but  is  founded  in  argument 
and  truth.  This  will  make  them 
respect  it,  to  say  the  least  It 
should  be  distinctly  pointed  out  to 
them,  that  the  views  of  truth  which 
have  always  been  entertained  by 
the  great  bulk  of  professing  Chris- 
tians in  every  age,  on  the  great 
outUnes  of  the  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity, while  they  can  only  become 
efficient  through  a  divine  influence 
attending  their  presentation  to  the 
mind,  are  still  such  as  command  at 
least  the  asus^nt  of  the  judgment, 
when  fairly  met  in  the  way  of  in- 
vestigation and  argument.  If  the 
spirit  of  this  idea  were  more  acted 
on  in  fan^ilies,  would  it  not  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  very  greatly 
the  cause  ot  truth,  to  undermine 
and  prevent  error,  and  to  further 
the  best  happiness  of  the  rising 
age  ?  J  should  like  to  see  a  paper 
on  this  subject  by  some  other  and 
more  skilful  hand,  the  only  aim 
here  having  been  io  throw  out  the 
hint. 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

•Aw.  21, 1825.  H. 
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OV  RELIGIOUS  FRAMES  AND 
FEEUNGS. 
Genuine  personal  piety,  like 
every  thing  else  really  excellent, 
has  its  counterfeits  and  specious 
imitations.  .  As  ther^e  are  sticklers 
for  orthodoxy,  so  there  are  pre- 
h^ers  to  Christian  experience, 
•whofte  tamper  and  conduct  disho- 
ff^ur  (he.ci^e^  smd  injure  the  qaii^ 


ble,  are  to  be  apprehended  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Such  persons 
oi'te;^  insinuate  a  suspicion  of  in- 
sincerity, or  fulminate  a  charge  of 
weakness  against  those  who  mani- 
fest a  deep  solicitude  about  the 
frames  ana  feelings  of  their  own 
minds.  "  Religion,*'  say  they, 
'*  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  under* 
standing,  and  its  best  effect  is  % 
sacred,  serene,  and  uniform  tran* 
quillity  of  heart.  All  powerful 
emotions,  whether  painful  or  plea- 
sant, all  trembling  fears  and  confi- 
dent hopes,  all  depths  of  grief  and 
heights  of  joy,  are  to  be  deprecated 
and  discouraged."  Now  we  rea^ 
dily  grant,  that  religion  is  a  rea- 
sonable service,  and  QUghtof  course 
to  engage  the  rational  faculties  of 
man,  but  we  contend  that  the  chief 
seat  of  its  vital  operations  is  the 
heart.  While  the  heart  remains 
unaffected  and  insensible^-the  most 
luminous  ideas  whicl^  paiss^  in  sucr 
cessive  trains  through  the  mind,.wiJil 
make  no  salutary  impression,  pror 
duce  no  spiritual  benefit.  The  fa- 
natic, indeed,  may  have  his  pas- 
sions kindled  by  an  unhallowed 
fire,  but  the  cold  speculatist,  who 
despises  his  flights  and  fancies,  is 
just  as  far  from  the  life  and  power 
of  true  faith.  And  if  the  one  is» 
in  danger  of  judging  erroneously 
concerning  his  own  state,  from  the 
strength  of  his  emotions  rather  than 
their  tendency,  is  not  the  other 
equally  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
depending  on  the  clearness  of  his 
views,  and  the  closeness  of  his 
reasonings  ?  May  not  the  uniform 
quiet  aJid  torpor  of  the  pv^,  he 
mist^en  ifor  the  c^lm  vpru^l^ 
.tranquillity,  which  is  i^uppQ^ied  to 
.|)e  the  hi|^est  and  happiest  lei^ef  t 
qi  Chriftifin  prifipip|e7     P^rha^s 


which  l^,ei^erlv  espouse.    T(^  Jf  the  account  i^.lairly  balM«e|l 
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thi«  latter  species  of  self-deception    or  fame,  his  concern  is  to  study  the 


is  both  more  common,  and  more 
dangerous,  than  the  former.     Do 
not  reason  and  scripture  teach  the 
sincere  believer  the  necessity  of 
incessant   vigilance   and   circum- 
spection ?     Nor  are  the  fallacies 
which  aifect  experience,  of  less 
consequence  than  the  errors  which 
relate  to  doctrine.     He  finds  in- 
ternal weakness  and  depravity,  and 
sees  a  thousand  perils  and  tempta- 
tions around  him,  and  is  therefore 
called  by  every  sacred  precept,  and 
bound  by  every  sacred  principle, 
to  watch  over  his  own  deceitful 
heart,  and  exercise  himself  daily 
to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence 
both    towards   God  and  towards 
men.    A  cold  indifference,  with 
respect  to  the  spiritual  frames  and 
feelings  of  the  mind,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  culpa- 
ble temper  of  the  Laodiceans,  as 
to  lay  us  justly  open  to  the  sharp 
rebuKe  which  they  received  from 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  A 
meek, sober,  unassuming  Christian, 
who  knows  how  much  hypocrisy 
and  enthusiasm  abound  in  the  pro- 
fessing world,  will,  for   obvious 
reasons,  be  cautious  in  speaking 
of  his  dark  and  bright  hours,  his 
conflicts  and  comforts,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  be  exempt 
from  a  deep  and  holy  solicitude. 
Like  Enoch,  he  will  be  concerned 
to  walk  with  God ;  like  David,  to 
commune  with  his  own  heart  on 
his  bed  and  be  still ;  like  the  Apos- 
tle John  and  his  brethren  in  tribu- 
lation, to  hold  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  with   his   Son  Jesus 
Christ.     The  characteristic  duties 
and    privileges  of  the  Christian, 
comprehend  an  ample  region  and 
a  lofty  range  of  the  true  sublime, 
with  which  the  mere  man  of  senti- 
mental taste,  and  the  philosophic 
theologian  are  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed.    While  they  are  intent  on  the 
means  of  quickening  and  invigo- 
rating   the   intellect,   or    ihcreas- 
'  ing  the  stock   of  their  ideas,  or 
forming  and  connecting   systems 
which  are  tp  be  the  basis  of  fortune 


will,  to  possess  the  favour,  to  en« 
joy  the  presence,  and  bear  the 
image  of  God.  In  the  prosecution 
of  these  designs,  every  one  con- 
versant with  genuine  godliness 
knows,  that  numerous  difficulties 
occur.  Thence  the  combat  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  between 
the  remains  of  sin  and  the  living 
active  principles  of  holiness.  If 
the  keen  man  of  business,  and  the 
aspiring  scholar,  lament  the  inter- 
ruptions which  disconcert  their 
plans,  or  retard  their  progress  to- 
wards the  objects  they  respectively 
pursue,  how  much  more  may  the 
Christian  mourn  over  those  things, 
which  rob  him  of  that  spiritual 
profit  and  pleasure  which  arise 
froni  cordial  and  complacent  inter- 
course with  heaven?  He  droops 
and  languishes  amidst  the  distract- 
ing and  deadening  cares  of  the 
world,  and  pants  for  his  own  ele- 
ment, the  sacred  presence  of  God. 
Happy  is  he,  when  renewed  with 
strength,  h^  can  mount  up  as  on 
eagles'  wings,  leaving  the  stormy 
regions  of  sin  and  strife,  to  com- 
mune with  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  inhale  life  and  joy  at  the  foot* 
stool  of  his  throne. 

Amicus  B. 


RELIGION  A  CONCERN  OF  THE 
HEART. 

Most  men  seem  to  admit,  that  re- 
ligion is  a  subject  of  infinite  im- 
portance, and  whatever  practical 
contradiction  they  may  give  to 
this,  yet  they  still  feel  their  need 
of  religion  to  afford  them  support 
and  consolation  under  the  varied 
and  recurring  vicissitudes  of  life. 
They  are  always  intending  to  pay 
it  a  more  serious  regard,  and  to 
set  about  the  pursuit  of  it  with 
more  sincerity  and  ardour-^they 
would  have  done  so  before,  but 
they  have  been  hindered  whenever 
they  have  thought  of  it ;  their  hearts 
have  been  entangled  by  the  cares 
of  this  world,  with  trouble,  or 
riches,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  ; 
or  if  free  from  these,  they  have 
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found  the  subject  diificuit  and 
forbidding  ^they  have  had  infidel 
doubts,  or  unbelieving  fears,  and 
they  could  not  even  enter  the 
school  of  Christ  without  humiliat- 
ing feelings,  painful  self-denial, 
or  hard  sacrifices,  and  so  a  reluc- 
tant heart  has  made  them  draw 
back,  or  flee  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble distance,  to  get  rid  of  the 
thoughts  of  religion;  or  it  has 
kept  them  lingering  on  the  thresh- 
old, without  acquiring  resolution 
enough  to  take  upon  them  the 
yoke  of  Christ.  Their  heart  has 
wavered,  their  resolution  has  fal- 
tered— ^the  cross-^the  yoke — the 
submission— the  sacrifice  of  che- 
rished idols — ^the  obedience — the 
purity— all  these  have  built  up  a 
brazen  wall  before  them,  or  put  a 
lion  in  the  way  that  they  could 
not  proceed.  This  is  the  situation 
of  multitudes,  especially  among 
the  young,  who  are  neither  tainted 
with  infidelity,  nor  blind  to  the 
excellence  of  true  religion.  Many 
continue  in  such  a  state,  resolving 
and  re-resolving,  but  go  out  of  life 
at  last  undecided  characters,  and 
leave  behind  them  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  they  had  consecrated 
their  heart  to  God.  How  impor- 
tant, then,  is  it,  that  the  heart 
should  be  diligently  examined  and 
watohed.  IVe  must  first  resolve 
to  break  through  all  difficulties, 
and  overcome  all  enemies,  to  dis- 
miss all  irresolution,  and  commit 
ourselves  unreservedly  to  the  great 
work.  Then,  and  then  only,  may 
we  hope  to  attain  to  true  peace, 
ajid  to  that  decision  of  mind,  that 
bends  not  to  outward  temptations 
or  trials.  But  this  is  not  the  work 
of  a  moment — ^it  is  not  the  hasty 
resolve  of  a  sudden  impression, 
nor  the  presumptuous  and  rash 
dictate  of  an  agitated  conscience ; 
but  the  calm,  considerate,  and  well 
tried  purpose  of  a  mind  despairing 
of  security  and  true. joy  from  all 
other  sources,  and  persuaded  that 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  i^  the 
only  thing  that  can  fully  meet  its 


case.  If  any  reader  is  in  this  state 
of  mind,  let  him  humble  his  heart 
to  receive  a  right  bias  from  above, 
and  let  him  earnestly  and  unre- 
mittingly seek  the  grace  of  God's 
holy  Spirit,  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
sue a  concern  of  such  vast  mo- 
ment to  his  present  and  eternal 
happiness. 

SUBURBANUS. 


ORIGINAL  LETTERS. 
No.  TI.  and  III. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  THE  REV. 
THOMAS  READER,  OF  TAUN- 
TON. 

(To  the  Editors.) 

You  can,  if  you  pUase,  ituert  the  foUowing 
exielUnt  letter^  in  the  yroper  place,  in  your 
ViUuable  Magazine.  It  xeat  written  by  that 
enunent  servant  rf  Crod,  the  late  Rev,  Tlumai 
Riader,  of  TautUon,  to  $ame  of  the  memben 
of  the  Independent  Church  at  Weymouth,  of 
which  church  he  himulf  had  many  years  brfore 
been  the  Pastor;  and  was  occasioned  by  some 
unpleasant  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
in  the  church  and  congregation ,  through  tome 
iwHviduals  who  appear  to  have  been  tmfriendly 
to  evangeiiccd  principUst  but  tohose  dmignt, 
through  the  bUmng  of  God  vpon  the  firmness 
of  the  then  Pattor,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the' 
people  in  general  were  happily^  frustrated* 
Mr.  Reader  congratulates  and  admonishes  then^ 
on  the  occasion. 

January  8,  1825.  T,  G. 


My  dear  Friends — Some  ac- 
count which  I  received  some  time 
ago  about  the  state  of  the  church 
awakened  a  thousand  solicitudes 
in  my  heart  about  you,  and  oc- 
casioned my  writing  to  my  brother 
Wilkin s,  who  has  favoured  me 
with  such  an  account  that  I  can- 
not but  now  bless  God  on  your 
behalf,  and  heartily  congratulate 
you  on  the  zeal  and  firmness 
which  your  dear  Pastor  was  en- 
abled to  show  when  his  own  and 
your  eternal  hopes  were  struck  at* 

We  all  know  law  enough  to 
know  that,  in  a^ voluntary  society, 
such  as  our  congregations  are,  it  is 
unlawful  for  ^ny  individual  or  two 
to  take  upon  tj^em  to  act  for  that 
society  without  their  knowledge  or 
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consent.  But  the  men  who  are 
least  fit  to  do  thia  are  generally 
the  ittovt  forward.  The  snare^ 
howevej',  is  broken,  and  you  know 
your  own  right,  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians. Oh  I  stand  fast  in  the  liberty, 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  you 
free,  as  Christians  and  Protestant 
Dissenters.  Alas!  proud  men 
want  to  pull  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness out  of  the  sky,  and  to  stick 
up  a  dim  candle  there  to  mock 
our  misery  with  its  contemptible 
glimmer.  They  wapt  to  take  the 
bread  of  life  out  of  our  hands  and 
mouths,  and  insult  our  hunger  with 
hard  stones;  and,  when  we  ask 
for  living  water,  they  would  give 
us,  as  the  Jews  to  our  Master, 
vinegar  to  drink.  Our  gospel 
store-houses  are  full,  but  they 
want  to  take  away  the  key,  that 
we  should  feed  on  ashes;  and, 
not  knowing  our  moral  diseases, 
they  say,  with  their  cousin  Naa- 
man,  the  Syrian,  Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Jor- 
dan? Oh!  pity  them,  my  dear 
friends,  and  pray  for  them,  for  we 
ourselves  were  sometimes  foolish 
and  ignorant,  serving  divers  lusts 
itnd  pleasures;  and  is  there  not 
yet  much  of  hell  mixing  itself  with 
our  evangelical  heaven  7  Has 
grace  fetched  us  out  of  the  graves 
of  iniquity  ?  Alas  !  how  our  grave 
cloaths  hang  about  us  still  I  Are 
we  light  in  the  Lord  ?  But,  oh  ! 
how  dark  and  dismal  in  ourselves! 
Even  our  old  age  here  is  but 
milking  ah  entrance  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  Christi  that  study  which 
is  to  be  the  employment  and  the 
bliss  of  everlasting  years.  .  Bilt» 
oh !  let  us  keep  close  to  Christ, 
the  all-enriching  pearl,  the  way  to 
blessedness,  and  the  door  into  God 
and  glory.  As  a  servant  of  God, 
i\iy  business  is  not  to  tell  men  how 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are 
one  God ;  why  the  Father  chose 
this  mail  iQ  Christ  fuijd  not  ano- 
thev,  before  the  founaatioft  of  the 
worldy  and  caUs  hhn  effectually  by 
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his  grace.  Yet  I  hope  to  be  tean- 
cious  of  every  revealed  truth,  be- 
cause each  is  a  twig  in  the  rod  of 
Ood*s  strength  ;  and  giving  up  the 
least  of  them  is  treason  against  the 
glory  of  God,  and  opposing  man's 
salvation  in  some  degree  or  other. 
I  observe  also  that  the  most  offen« 
sive  truths  to  proud  man  are  the 
most  necessary  for  him  to  believe 
and  feel,  especially  about  the  per- 
son, offices,  and  grace  of  our  dear 
Immanuel.  These  truths  would 
be  a  blessed  bargain,  if  bought 
with  our  blood;  but  if  Heaven 
allows  them  to  us  cheaper,  shall 
we  suffer  men  or  devils  to  take 
them  away  from  us  ?  Surely  light 
thoughts  of  Christ  always  produce 
light  thoughts  of  God  and  his  law» 
of  sin,  in  its  nature  and  desert,  of 
grace,  of  sanctification,  of  the 
Spirits  work,  and  of  that  eternity 
to  which  death  is  hurrying  us 
away.  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are 
to  our  souls  what  the  sun  and  air 
are  to  our  bodies.  Oh  I  remember, 
my  dear  friends,  Christians  are  not 
like  other  men.  They  have  a  dif- 
ferent father  and  nature,  yea,  dif- 
ferent enjoyments  and  employ- 
ments. Their  souls  go  npright, 
while  others  grovel  in  the  dust. 
They  make  the  tour  of  heavea» 
while  others  coast  4iround  the  mur* 
row  shores  of  time.  Their  clothings 
food,  language,  views,  and  com- 
pany are  different  from  those  of 
others ;  and,  oh !  how  different 
will  their  end  be  !  That  end  ap- 
proaches fast  to  prove  the  sinner 
an  eternal  fool.  Therefore,  for 
Christ  sake,  my  brethren,  walk 
closely  and  hvmbly  with  God. 
Put  on  the  beautiful  garibeat  wUbh 
Christ  wrought  oat  and  prepared 
for  you.  Walk  with  God ;  he  is 
come  down  for  this  purpose,  and 
is  ready  to  t>ut  underneath  yon 
everlasting  arms.  Oh !  lean  upon, 
go  no  where  without  him.  Dbn't 
you  hear  the  roarhig  lion  ?  Who 
then  can  be  safe  liridbout  an  every- 
where present  Jesus?  Predibat 
Jesus.     Let  us  fbllo^  him,  but 
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not  as  Peter  did,  to  his  cost,  afar 
off.  Oh  !  keep  close  to  God,  to 
Ms  word,  ordinances,  ministers, 
and  people.  Let  love  among;  your* 
selves  be  without  dissimulation, 
a  wise,  tender,  and  pure  love ; 
even  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
Imth  loved  you.  Oh  !  remember, 
aLnd  plead  it  with  him,  that  he  has 
called  you  to  holiness,  into  the 
fellowship  of  hi^  dear  Son,  and 
to  inherit  an  everlasting  blessing. 
live,  my  friends,  by  faith.  It  can 
bring  heaven  to  earth,  and  carry 
hearts  to  heaven  out  of  the  way  of 
sin,  misery,  and  the  devil.  Most 
of  the  people  at  Weymouth,  to 
whom  I  preached  the  gospel,  are 
now  for  ever  fixed  in  infinite  bliss 
or  woe;  btit  I  thought  that  the 
children  of  some  of  them,  and 
others  who  now  occupy  the  ground 
I  once  trod  would  not  be  offend- 
ed at  an  old  man's  thus  exprea- 
silig  h\d  tender  love  and  care  for 
Uieir  souls.  Oh !  may  he  who 
prefaeed  the  Ten  ConiiHandments 
at  Sitlai  With  these  all-gracious 
words,  **  i  am  the  Lord  thy  God," 
say  this  in  sweeter  accents  from 
Mount  Sion,  to  you  every  day. 
And  however  little  my  g^ey  hairs 
can  do  for  you,  or  others  of  my 
Lord's  blood-bought  people,  be 
sore  that  td  hear  that  yon  are 
growing  up  into  Christ,  will  much 
comfort  (in  my  63d  year)  the  heart 
of,  my  dear  friends,  your  affec- 
tionate brother  and  servant,  in  the 
kingdom  and  patiente  of  Jesus 
Chnst^ 

ThOMA8  llfiAdBK^ 

fkiMoi»,  Jan.  ai,  178a. 


ilOm 


RICHARD   BAXT&R. 

(To  the  EdItdM.) 

GMrftmen^fidn^  {fi  )Mi*eMMt  tff  ah  on- 

gML  tater  tf  tteirt  mfhaU  tbfiid^U  if  Cktht, 

Mr.  Rkhitl-d  Biai^iTt  «»kd  ktOwing  that  kidh 

rilksitktaeekptamiififtiitmi^Uyottt'  Mk- 

the  fttUtmg  tify  fir  OUfi  pufpittf  If  ^ 
afprifitt. 

J  dM,  GifltfeiMM, 

Y&t[r9wit^, 
jShrevsbury.  Thomas  Weaver. 
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Rev.  Sir  -^  Having  so  sure  a 
bearer  as  Dr.  Hill  I  could  not 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  writing 
too  or  3  lines  to  you  tho*  unknown. 
My  desires  of  the  prosperity  of 
Christ*s  church  in  Shrewsbury 
caused  me  to  be  solicitous  for 
the  reparation  of  their  present 
breach  in  regard  of  a  minister : 
and  having  so  full  a  testimony  by 
many  of  my  friends  of  your  piety, 
prudence  and  ability,  to  move 
them  to  seek  you.  1  understand 
you  demurre,  and  have  some  dis- 
couragements. If  my  testimony 
can  do  anv  thing  to  turne  the 
scales,  I  dfo  assure  you,  impar- 
tially, that  were  I  loose  I  know 
not  one  congregation  in  England 
that  T  would  sooher  choose ;  Th6 
people  are  (those  that  are  godly) 
very  serious,  sober  Christians,  as 
most  ever  I  knew. 

The  meeting  place,  very  con- 
venient for  many  to  heare,  with  an 
easy  voice.  Many  godly  ministers 
in  the  country  about :  and  the  place 
publique,  and  of  great  resort  and 
concernment  Sir  you  know  that 
the  maine  part  of  the  comfort  of  a 
minister's  life  lyeUi  in  the  piety, 
stability  and  encouraging  obe* 
dience  of  his  people.  The  dif- 
ferences among  them  are  sueh  as 
more  to  encourage  than  disoovrage 
you.  It  is  not  in  religion  :  and  both 
partyes  will  make  you  the  cement 
of  meir  closure;  for  both  long 
after  you.  The  Gotehiour  is  a 
vety  godly,  judicious,  orthodox 
man:  I  hope  they  will  provide 
you  an  assistant:  tt  not  it  is 
but  takmg  up  with  £100  per  ann. 
(which  dn  eiperi^ee  I  find  is 
ehdiigh)  and  allow  thii  £50  to  One 
of  your  own  choosing.  The  Lord 
dtreot  you*  The  Dt/d  eztrenm 
hm^  forbida  me'  to  Mty  mor^. 

Your^y 

Rb.  Ba^ktsr. 

1o  waj  mtRsk  kongiamft  ffkad 
Mr.  Talleiito  Mkm  «€ 
Migdalen  Coiieige 
ui  \yftinra'M#e 

This 
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HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT  OF  DISSENTING  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

No.  II. 

DR.   WILLIAMS'S   CHARITIES. 

MoREthan  a  century  having  passed 
away  since  the  demise  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, those  who  personally  knew 
him  have,  in  course,  followed  him 
to  the  tomb,  and  their  immediate 
successors  have  also  long  since 
been  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Oral  information  cannot  therefore 
be  obtained  respecting  him,  and 
we  are  dependent  for  the  facts, 
by  which  to  estimate  his  character, 
on  the  recorded  incidents  of  his 
life,  and  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
temporaries. On^-of  these, a  young 
man,  who  waited  upon  the  Doctor 
about  "  passing  trials,"  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  ministry,  has  recorded, 
in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life, 
which  have  been  published  in  a 
periodical  journal,*  that  he  '*  was 

*  <<  Memoirs  of  himself,  by  Mr.  John 
Fox,*'  which  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Repository  for  April  1821,  and  as  that 
work  is  not  generally  read  by  evangelical 
Dissenters,  we  take  leave  to  extract  the 
following  passage,  which  appears  to  be  a 
broad  caricature  of  Dr.  Williams,  sketched 
under  the  influence  of  feelings,  which 
irere,  upon  his  own  statements,  very  pro- 
perly disappointed  :— 

**  My  intention  being  soon  known  to  the 

gentlemen  who  lived  with  me  in  the  same 
ouse,  one  of  them,  (Mr.  James  Heed,) 
who  had  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wil- 
lianvi,  persuaded  me  to  apply  to  him  while 
Dr.  Calamy  was  in  Kent,  and  offered  to 
introduce  me.  I  being  willing  at  any  rate 
to  get  rid^  of  an  a£fkir  which  sat  so  uneasy 
upon  me,  consented,  and  one  forenoon, 
when  it  was  a  time  of  leisure  and  audience, 
wa  waited  on  him  at  bis  house  at  Hoxton. 
After  crossing  a  large  court,  iil  which 
stood  a  coach,  as  an  emblem  of  some  state 
unusual  to  men  of  that  rank,  I  was  led 
into  8  large  dark  parlour,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  I  discovered  the  figure  of  a  man 
in  black,  sitting  alone  at  a  large  wainscot 
table,  smoaking  a  pipe.  As  this  figure 
seemed  no  way  affected  by  the  noise  we 
made  in  entering  the  room,  but  sat  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  posture,  without  monng 
either  his  head  or  eyes  to  see  who  or  what 
we-were,  I  began  to  suspect  that  we  had 
intruded  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  kept 
myself  as  near  the  door  as  possible,  in 


the  greatest  bundle  of  pride,  afi'ec- 
tation,  and  ill  manners  he  ever  luet 
with."  That  Dr.  Williams  was  a 
gentlenutn  in  his  manners,  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  his  noble  and 
other  highly  respectable  connec- 
tions ;  and  that  he  loved  bis  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  and  was  solicitous 
to  promote  their  literary  character 
ana  personal  comfort,  is  demonstra- 
ted by  his  charities.  But  we  suspect 
the  fact  was,  that  the  good  Doctor 
possessed  pretty  certain  informa- 
tion, that  this  young  gentleman, 
'*  pretending  to  holy  orders,"  was 
alike  deficient  in  his  creed  and  his 
conduct.  .  An  Arian  in  sentiment, 
and  a  worldling  in  spirit,  was  not 
the  man  Dr.  Williams  would  re- 
ceive into  his  house  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Christian  ministry,  with 
courtesies  and  smiles.  His  dis- 
position to  encourage  young  mini- 
sters, who  appeared  *'  likely  to  be 
useful  and  faithful" — is  fully  esta- 

order  to  facilitate  my  retreat  in  case  we 
should  meet  with  some  rebuke  for  our  in- 
trusion. But  I  was  mistaken ;  for  I  per- 
ceived Mr.  Reed  approaching  near  enough 
to  be  seen,  who,  aifter  making  a  very  low 
bpw,  which  the  Doctor  returned  only  with 
'  How  d'ye,'  told  the  business  he  came 
about,  and  that  he  had  brought  me  to 
wait  on  him  for  that  purpose.  All  this 
while,  I  kept  my  first  station,  with  my  hat 
ia  my  band,  having  not  yet  ventured  far 
enough  in  the  room  to  fall  into  the  focus 
of  his  eyes.  At  length,  after  two  or  three 
very  loud  and  significant  puffs,  he  did 
vouchsafe  to  roll  his  eyes  towards  me,  and 
with  gmt  gravity  asked  me  three  ques- 
tions :  <  What  is  your  name  ?'  '  Where 
was  you^bred  }'  '  Have  yon  a  certificate 
from  your  tutor  ?'  I  answered  to  them 
with  great  brevity,  upon  which  ensued 
anoth^  verv  solemn  and  considerable 
silence.  At  length,  with  great  deliberation 
and  indifference,  he  replied,  that  one  Lori- 
mer  (a  minster  always  employed  to  exa- 
mine) was  out  of  town,  but  he  would 
mention  it  at  his  return,  and  I  might  hear 
further.  Upon  this  we  made  our  obei- 
sances and  retired,  leaving  him  ia  the 
same  mannerly  potition  in  which  we  found 
him,  and  glad  enough  was  I  to  get  free 
from  the  greatest  bundle  of  pride,  affecta-  . 
tion,  and  ill  manners  I  had  ever  met  with*  > 
From  the  moment  after  this  audience,  I 
thought  it  impossible  for  one  of  my  make 
to  pass  a  tiial  before  such  creatures  as 
this,** 
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blished  by  bis  bequests  of  estates    proofs  at  large,  and  one  of  his 


at  Barnet,  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
Totham,  in  Essex,  together  with 
£100.  in  money  to  the  College  OF 
Glasgow,  to  provide  for  the  Uni- 
versity education  of  dissenting  mvni" 
siers. 

Having  nominated  several  stu- 
dents to  be  his  first  beneficiaries ; 
he  ordered  his  trustees  to  fill  up 
their  vacancies  as  they  might  oc- 
cur,with  youths  from  South  Britain, 
to  be  maintained  by  the  college, 
and  to  *^  prefer  the  sons  of  poor 
Presbyterian  ministers,  eqtially 
qualified^  before  others.'' 

Several  amicable  arrangements 
have  been  made  before  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  between  the  profes- 
sors of  Glasgow  and  the  trustees, 
respecting  the  accounts  and  other 
matters  of  detail,  and  under 
pAident  management,  the  estates 
have  so  much  increased  in  value, 
that  exhibitions  are  now  granted 
to  eight  students  of  £40.  each  per 
annum  while  under 'graduates,  and 
of  £45.  per  annum  when  graduates. 

Students  are  not  eligible  till 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  are  ex- 
pected at  certain  periods  to  declare 
their  intention  of  pursuing  the 
Christian  ministry  in  South  Bri- 
tain.    Testimonials   of  their  pro- 


own  books,  called  "  The  Vanity  of 
Childhood  and  Youth,"  and  a  Bible 
as  a  reward,  when  they  can  repeat 
the  catechism  with  the  proofs. 

The  conformist  ministers  and 
principal  inhabitants  of  Flint, 
Beaumaris,  and  Conway,  rejected 
the  proposal  of  the  trustees,  to 
establish  schools  in  their  respec- 
tive places,  because  the  children 
were  to  be  taught  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  and,  as  they  supposed, 
by  a  Dissenter  from  the  Church  of 
England.  The  trustees,  therefore^ 
proposed  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, that  Newmarket,  in  Flint- 
shire, and  Pwllhelli,  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, should  have  schools 
established  instead  of  the  former 
places,  which  the  Court  approved. 
In  consequence  of  the  improve- 
ments in  property,  the  salary  of 
each  master  is  now  £16.  per  an- 
num, which  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  income  of  those  poor 
ministers,  to  whose  care  the  schools 
are  committed.  Two  hundred  poor 
children  now  annually  receive  the 
benefit  of  this  bequest. 

Missions  to  the  heathen  were  not 
overlooked  by  this  excellent  man. 
He  gave  to  the  Society  in  Scot- 
land    for     Promoting     Christian 


gress  are  required  at  the  close  of    Knowledge,  an  estate  at  Catworth, 
each  session,  and  they  may  be  re-    in  Huntingdonshire,  together  with 


moved  from  the  College   at   the 
discretion  of  the  trustees. 

The  establishment  of  schools  was 
a  second  object  with  the  benevo- 
lent founder  of  these  charities,  who 
provided  that  in  the  towns  of  Den- 
bigh, Flint,  Carnarvon,  Montgo* 
mery,  and  Beaumaris,  or  also  in 
the  town  of  Conway,  Merioneth, 
Holj,  and  Chelmsford,  Essex^ 
schools  for  twenty  poor  children 
should  be  formed,  to  instruct  them 
in  English  heading,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  appointed,  that  the  teacher 
shotfld  receive   £8.    per    annum. 


£100.  in  money,  which  they  were 
to  possess  one  year  after  three 
qualified  missionaries  had  been 
sent  to  some  foreign  infidel  coun- 
tries, to  labour 'for  their  conversion 
to  the  Christian  faith.  Some  diffi- 
culties in  the  arrangements  of  this 
bequest  arose,  but  being  overcome, 
the  trustees  conveyed  the  property 
to  the  Society  on  July  4,  1737, 
which  in  course  is  now  answerable 
for  its  faithful  appropriation. 

The  neglected  state  of  the  slave 
population  in  the  West  Indies 
also  excited  his  commiseration; 
he  therefore  bequeathed  the  rever- 


and  give  to  each  learner  a  copy  of    sion  of  another  estate,  called  Beck- 
the  Assendbly's  Catechism,   with    nam  Hall,  in  Essex,  to  the. Society 
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for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel    binson,   Joseph  Boyse,    Doctors 


in  New  Enj^land,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  £60,  per  annum  should 
be  allowed  to  two  properly  quali- 
fied persons  to  preach  as  itinerants 
in  the  English  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies:  and  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  income  should  be 
paid  to  the  College  of  Cambridge, 
in  New  England,  towards  the  sup- 
port of  persons  engaged  in  the  con- 
Fersion  of  the  Indians  3  1746,  the 
writings  of  this  estate  were  deli- 
vered to  the  Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety, in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  me  person  who  had  a  life  inte- 
rest in  it. 

The  moral  mUure  of  the  neglected 
natives  of  Ireland  was  a  subject 
not  likely  to  escape  the  recoUec- 
tiofl  of  one  who  bad  so  long  minis- 
tered in  its  metropolis.  Ha  felt 
convinced 9  that  Irish  hearts  were 
most  likely  to  be  won  to  the  truth 
through  the  nvedium  of  their  ver- 
aacular  tongue,  and  he  therefore 
charged  his  estates  with  a  grant 
of  £50.  per  annum,  to  a  Protes- 
tant mioisteri  skilled  in  that  Ian* 
guage,  who  should  be  williog,  aa 


Oldfield  and  £.  Calamy  are  re- 
cited. 

His  valuable  property  is  now 
in  other  hands ; — in  the  hands  of 
gentlemen*  who  flatter  themselves' 
"  that  had  he  lived  till  now, 
amidst  increasing  light,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  imbibed  what  they  think  more 
rational  and  enlarged  views  of 
Christian  doctrine.' f  But  as  he 
never  did  imbibe  those  views,  bu^ 
opposed  and  loathed  them,  how 
can  they  honestly  employ  it  for  the 
propagation  of  those  sei^timents 
which  he  abhorred  ? 

Let  them  ask  the  public,  aye, 
and  their  own  consciences  too, 
what  Dr.  Williams  meant,  when 
he  declared  "  that  the  profits  were 
to  be  employed  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  promotion  of  pwre 
unmixed  Christianity?^  Was  it 
not  that  Christianity  which  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  leaches, 
and  which  his  own  writings  ex- 
hibit ? 

The  perusal  of  the  following 
.close  to  the  last  solemn  teatament 


an  itinerant,  diligently  to  preach    x>f  the  Doctor,  will  convince  every 
in  Irish  when  lie  can  find  oppor-    candid  reader  that  these  gentlemen 


tuiiity,  00  long  aa  he  was  approved 
by  four  gentleraen  h^  named,  or 
their  assigns,  in  concurrence  with 
his  London  trustees. 

The  misGEillansoMs  means  of  vse^ 
Jubiess  were  nojt  overlooked  by 
Dr.  WiUianM,  and  he  therefore  ap^ 
ptoaoted  A  certain  surplus  to  pur- 
chase BiUes  and  Catechism^  for 
distribution — (to  assist  ministers  to 
labour  in  North  a^d  S.iMitjbi  Wales, 
"-^to  aid  poor  studcmts — to  relieve 
the  widowsof  ministers — And  to  put 
needy  boys  apprentic^e*  Theae« 
with  other  minor  beqi&ests^  do  nolt 
xequire  a  more  ^extended  notice. 

Dr.  Williams  was  himself  con- 
jEasiedly  orthodox,  and  Ijhe  trustees 
tie  Appointfid  were  so  too,  as  rwill 
1)6  evident,  wImm  /the  'yeQei:ate4 
nattes  of  IL^.  Wm.  Lorimer,  Wm# 
Tjong,  Matt  JELemry,  .9^j.  ^or 


have  contracted  a  fearful  responr 
jsihility.  ''  I  beseech  the  blessed 
Ood  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake,  the 
head  of  his  church,  whose  I  am, 
a^nd  whom  I  desire  to  serve,  ^a^ 
this,  my  will  may,  by  bis  blessing 
and  power,  reach  its  end,  and  be 
faithtully  executed.    Obtesting,  i^ 


*  The  ofteen  ef  Dr.  WilUams^s  Trost 
ave  ts  foUawB  :«-^Tai;sTBas,  Rcy..AfaKa«- 
bAm  Reef,  D,D.  F.U.S.,  Yhos.  Taylcr, 
Thos.  Belsh«iii,  tTohn  Barrntt,  fhQs,  Rees, 
'D.D.,  EliezKr '  Cogan,  Robert  Asplaod, 
A.  Crombie,  D.C.L.,  Areb,  Barclay,^.!)., 
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the  name  of  this  great  and  righ- 
teous God,  ail  that  are»  or  shall 
be  concerned,  that  what  I  design 
for  his  glory  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind, may  he  honestly,  prudently, 
and  diligently  employed  to  those 
ends :  as  I  have  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment  directed/' 

Z,  Z. 


ON  TRACT  AND  BIBLE  READERS. 

Though  the  poorer  class  of  our 
own  countrymen,  for  whose  be- 
nefit the  publication  of  tracts  is 
cl^iefly  designed,  possesses  a  con- 
siderable share  of  light  and  know- 
ledge, yet  there  are  thousands  still 
unable  to  read  thes^  simple  publi- 
cations, when  put  into  their  hands. 
Of  these  individuals  many  whole 
families  are  composed,  not  one  of    the  Society's  system. 


been  instructed  in  the  art  of  read- 
ing, and  who  have  made  some 
proficiency,  are  employed  as  read- 
ers to  numbers  of  their  country- 
men ;  thus  obviating,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  inconvenience  which 
must  necessarily  arise  from  their 
inability  to  peruse  for  themselves 
the  portions  of  scripture  and  the 
tracts  with  which  they  have  been 
furnished. 

This  system,  it  appears,  has  been 
carried  on  with  great  success  in 
Ireland.  The  seventeenth  report 
of  the  London  Hibernian  Society 
states,  that  there,  persons  **  are  ge- 
nerally addressed  to  the  darkest 
aitd  most  impenetrable  parts  of 
the  country ;"  and  thus  "  this  use- 
ful and  very  important  class  of 
agents,"  is  "an  ef&cient  part  of 


whose  members  is  able  to  read  the 
word  of  God,  or  any  other  book. 
It  is  evident^  therefore,  that  on 
the  present  system  of  distributing 
tracte,  the  good  effects  which  they 
are  calculated  to  produce  must, 
to  many  families,   be    inevitably 
lost;  since,  allowing  them  to  be 
ia  their  possession,  still  they  must 
lie  by  them  useless,  and  be  un- 
productive of  any  beneficial  con- 
sequences.   To  wait  till  these  in- 
dividuals 9jre  capable  of  perusing 
these  publications  for  themselves, 
would  imply  an  act  of  culpable 
and  eruel  negligence..   Thousands 
of  our  fellow-creatures  might  <'  pe- 
rish for  lack  of  knowledge,", be- 
fore the  sound  of  the  invitations 
of  mercy,  should  reach  their  ears. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  for  this 
inconvenience  appears  to  be,  to 
imitate  the  example  of  our  Mis- 
sionary brethren,  and  endeavour, 
in  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  act 
upon  a  system  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  pursued 
amongst  the  benighted  inhabitants 
of  other  countries.     From  some 
accounts  it  appears   that    those, 
amongst  the  natives,  who    have 
Nbw  Series,  No.  2. 


If  in  England  a  similar  plan 
were  to  be  adopted,  and  some  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  who  are  capable 
of  reading  with  tolerable  fluency, 
were  to  be  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  even  if  more  respectable 
individuals  were  to  be  prevailed 
upon  ,to  volunteer  their  services 
in  so  good  a  cause,  much  advan- 
tage might  be  derii^  by  consti- 
tuting these  persons  readers  to 
theif  more  ignorant  brethren. . 

llius,  by  a  very  simple  and  easy 

f process,  would  the  diffusion  of  re- 
igious  knowledge  be  promotedr 
and  many,  who  would  otherwise 
remain  ignorant  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation by  Jesus  Christ,  might  be 
brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  and  privileges  of  the 
Gospel. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  plan 
need  not  be  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation, simply  to  the  reading  of 
religious  tracts ;  these  means  might 
also  be  employed  with  eqjuah  if 
not  greater,  advantage,  in  bring- 
ing down  the  reading  of  the  Scrips 
tures  to  the  poorest  and  most  igr 
norant  individuals 

c.a 
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POETRY. 


THE  CONQUEROR  FROM  EDOM  AND  BOZRAH. 

Isaiah  Ixiii.  1 — 5. 

• 

Oiiy  who  11  it  comes  from  the  field  of  the  slain. 
Arrayed  In  his  garb  of  the  dark  crimson  stain  ? 
Who  is  it  that  passeth  thns  wrathfully  by. 
With  his  raiment  so  deeply  impui^Ied  in  die  ? 

<  It  is  I,  it  is  I,  who  ha?e  risen  at  length 

In  the  day  of  my.  wrath,  with  the  sword  of  my  strength  ; 

It  is  I,  who  have  spoken,nor  spoken  in  rain, 

For  I  have  returned  from  the  field  of  the  slain !' 

And  why,  oh  thou  Victor,  and  why  thus  imbue 

Thy  garments  t)f  snow  with  the  deep  crimson  hue  ? 

And  why,  Mighty  Victor,  thy  raiment  thus  red. 

As  though  thou  h^dst  trodden  where  thousands  had  bled  ? 

<  I  have  trodden  the  field  of  battle  alone. 

Yet  their  armies  are  scattered — ^their  banners  are  strown ; 

And  still  will  1  tread  o'er  the  hosts  of  their  pride, 

Till  in  yet  deeper  crimson  my  raiment  is  died. 

There  was  not  a  helper  in  Israel  that  day, 

No  arm  that  cotdd  save  from  the  hostile  array,— 

I  looked-— but  alas !  there  was  no  one  to  sare, 

No  hand  that  could  snatch  from  the  grasp  of  the  grave ! 

But  I  have  ariseii--arisen  at  length. 

In  the  day  of  my  wrath,  with  the  sword  of  my  strength— 

tf  ith  the  seal  on  my  arm,  and  the  stain  on  my  vest. 

And  where  I  have  fought  shall  my  people  be  blest !' 

THE  CHIEF  OF  ISRAEL.  Then  what  Is  Wisdom  ?— b  it  to  dwll 

In  league  with  sorrows  and  righs  ? 

Oh  !  chief  of  Israel,  thou  art  dead,  Xo  hail,  as  music,  the  funeral  knell. 

And  we  will  weep  for  thee !  ^nd,  as  beauty,  the  mourner's  guise  ! 

And  yet  with  joy  our  tears  are  shed,  -,       ...   ,     '      .  ,  •„   . 

Foi  In  thy  dekUi  we're  free-  Nay,  this  s«««wwdom-nprwlUriie, 

Tk.  u_..- ':-  »i.:X  >k-  .«!.<>  Aiij  l*t  Peace  inhabit  thy  breatt, 

^l^ZJ^.7^^.^^  ^  '  Ti"  fi"»  Inscrib'd,  by  her  h.^.  there  b., 

Wa.  one  of  nctory !  j,„  ^^j^  heart-"  (4  u  nit  ywr  ,«." 

'^nr-.1.Jjffe?fL°S!«"*'"*'  Inhe.r'nthUW«domdiren.,aadd«IJg1it. 

Oh !  thou  didit  die  to  Mve  !  .     ,j^  ^         ^  Seraphim  there. 

And  even  in  death,  thy  spirit  won,  i™  i„  .      o«!»«y"MM  M«aB, 

H^^^'^^'dii.        ^^FalwifSti??^'"  ""^^ "'  "*• 

*"  HU^omt  tKr-  At  the  ToicelJ?  the  «ppHc«.f.  pray-r. 

Ob,  chief  of  Israel,  w.  wUl  breathe,  V^^^'^'^'f'^l^  ^"^'^^iSl!^^' 

An  ever  iovful  attain  Life'?  torroira  and  pleainret  to  weigh. 

For  thou  l4rt  trinmphil,  even  in  death,  ^"^  P'""*  *««'  *»  »"*•  "••«»  »•  *»"»" 

And  broke  the  bondsman'!  chain;  a  "^w-    '      .         .            , 

And  on  »hy  brow  U  seen  the  wreath,  ^nd  the  joy  never  passes  away ! 

And  on  thv  vest  the'  stain.  Her  lessons  will  show  you  the  path  that  ia 

'       right, 

To  think,  or  to  suffer,  w  dk). 

THE  TEUE  WISDOM.  yo„r  «al  eHkindlcTy^  5?rit  exeile.. 

Ifamf^fyou  lack  uiidm,  let  him  ^  c/God.  ^°^  "»^'  y^"  ^  P***»  ^  P«"««- 

James  i.  5.  ^ith  courage  on,  she  will  aid  jou  to  go 

>*    .     1.  .. .  •■.rt  J       »  *  .*  *     1^     .  '^^^'  conflicts,  and  trials,  and  pains, 

Oh^I  whatisWIfdonj?  isittopliy  ^ud  teach  yo^  to  pass  all  endce^enU 
With  earthly  joyt  as  they  come  ?  bdow 

Earth's  pleasures,  alas !  but  a  moment  stay,  gyer  seeking  •«  the  rest"  that "  remsdns." 

And  our  joys  are  consigned  to  the  tomb  I  -- ^.  «:»j.  *ji.^  ^         ^  ... 

Av*.         .Iv      .     *  *     1  Thus  winds  the  stream  to  itaocean-KMirce* 

Ah  !  can  it  be  wise  for  ever  to  ply  with  flow'rs  and  weeds  in  its  way. 

The  cup  that  so  often  fails  ?  The  weeds  entangle  it  not  in  its  course, 

Togo  toa  fountiun  so  subject  to  dry,  Nor  the  flowcrtf  entice  it  to  stAy. 
That  Its  promise  but  rarely  avails!  'Etaniner. 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


The  Book  of  the  Church.  Bif  Robert 
Souihe^f,  JSgq.  LMD.,  Sfc.  jnc. 
2  vols,  Qvo. 

The  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  a  Series  of  Letters 
addressed  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
L.JL  D,,  on,  his  **  Booh  of  the 
Church.*'  By  C.Butkr,  Esq.  Svo. 

"Of  the  Church,  Five  Bookes;"— 
we  remember  having  examined  an 
old  and  ponderous  folio,  written 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
ander  this  vague  title.  Whether  it 
was  the  prototype  of  Mr.  Southey 's 
work,  we  presume  not  to  determine, 
but  we  may  confidently  affirm,that  if 
it  had  less  of  the  ehurch  in  its  spirit, 
it  certainly  had  much  more  about 
the  church  in  its  pages.  There  il» 
ao  further  coincidence  between  it 
and  these  two  elegant  and  fashion- 
able octavos  now  before  us,  than 
in  the  singularly,  quaint  and  vague 
title  attached  to  them  both.  In 
what  character  Mr.Southey'swork 
is  intended  to  present  itself  to  the 
worid,  from  its  designation  ap- 
peareth  not — though  from  its  pages 
the  design  of  its  author  is  obvious 
enough.  Of  the  qualifications  of 
the  Laureate  to  figure  in  ecclesi- 
astical and  theological  affairs,  the 
world  has  Mready  had  a  specimen, 
in  "  The  Life  of  Wesley,"  and  we 
should  have  supposed,  that  the 
able  exposures  made  on  various 
hands,  of  the  utter  incompetence  of 
Mr.  Southey  for  that  unaertaking, 
would  have  had  a  salutary  influx 
ence  in  checking  his  ambition  to 
meddle  with  themes  above  his  reach. 
In  theological  questions,  he  should 
not  expect  any  party  to  place  much 
confidence  in  his  opinions,  and  cer- 
tainly none  can  be  jfposed  in  his 
judgment.  His  view  is  so  evidently 
beclouded,  or  dazzled  by  secu- 
larities ;  his  reasonings  so  at  vari- 
ance with  themselves  and  with 
ftoripture,  thai  none  but  the  mis«* 
informed,  or  the   uninformed  can 


digest  his  egregious  sophistries 
or  be  misled  by  his  wholesale  state- 
ments. 

The  work  before  us  is  neither  am 
ecclesiastical  history  nor  a  disqui- 
sition.    It  may  more  properly  be 
described  as  a  summary  of  church 
politics,  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Britain  down  to 
the  Revolution.     We  hesitate  in 
assigning  to  it,  even  this  character 
—for  in  various  parts,  the  state* 
meats  are  so  inadequate,  the  views 
so    brief    and   incompetent,  that 
should  any  reader  expect  fVom  it, 
a  fair  display  of  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  ot  any  period    subsequent 
to  the  earliest,  he  will  be  pitiably 
disappointed.  The  author  indulges 
in  the  loosest  possible  method  of 
writing  history.     He  breaks  off, 
and  takes  up  his  subject  at  plea- 
sure— runs  on  for  a  time  pretty 
fluently  and  minutely,    and  then 
becomes  all  at  once  brief  and  un- 
satisfactory ;    dismisses  the  histo- 
rian, and  plays  the  theologist;  then 
the  censor   and  philosopher^  and 
anon  the  apologist  and  panegyrist. 
In  short,  it  was  evidently  intended 
to  produce  a  book  for  the  service 
of  the  Established  Church — a  book 
that  should  extenuate  its  errors, 
laud  its  misdemeanors,  blacken  its 
opponents,  and  elevate  to  the  high* 
est  honours,  the  men  who  were  its 
bane— the   enemies^    as    well    of 
scriptural  piety  as  of  public  liberty 
and  toleration.  Mr.  Southey's  work 
is  a  sort  of  running ,  or  rather  occa^ 
sional  comment  on  portions  of  the 
ecclesiastical   affairs   of   Britain; 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  profess 
to  subject  it  to  a  regular  critical 
examination,  but  treat  it,  so  far^  in 
its  own  way,  by  making  a  few  run- 
ning and  occasional  comments  on 
particular  passages. 

He  commences  with  some  very 
short  notices  of  the-state  of  Druid- 
i$m,  and  'the  patriarchal  ircLdilior 
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which  he  supposes  to  have  exited    churches.     He  has,  indeed,  told 


among;  the  first  inhabitants.  The 
second  chapter  contains  a  state- 
ment of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Britain.  Mr.  Sou  they 
states  what  he  considers  the  most 
probable  tradition  upon  this  sub- 


us  that  tythes,  or  a  provision  for 
the  clergy,  was  at  first  voluntary, 
and  was  not  made  compulsory  till 
the  time  of  Ethelwolph,  the  father 
of  Alfred ;  but  he  has  omitted  to 
add,  that  Diocesan  Bishops  were 


ject:-^That    Bran,  the  father  of    unknown  to  the  first  and  purest 
Caractacus,  was  the  first  person    age  of  British  Christianity.     It  is 


who  brought  the  Gospel  into  Eng- 
land. But  we  should  have  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  his  research, 
both  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  account 
rests,  and  some  notice  of  the  other 
opinions,  which  are  by  no  means 
wanting  in  authority  and  probabili- 
ty. Here  in  particular,as  all  through 
his  work,  the  author  gives  us  no 
clue  to  the  process  by  which  his 
conclusions  have  been  gained,  and 
refers  to  no  documents  ;  but  leaves 
us  with  his  mere  opinion,  with- 
out stating  how  it  is  supported. 


Surely  the  first    introduction    of    Monarchy, 
the  Gospel  into  these  kingdoms,  ^ 

merited  more  attention  than  the 
author  has.  given  it,  and  would 
much  better  have  repaid  both  his 
labour  and  the  reader's  attention, 
than  the  long  recital  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's  absurdities.  We  believe 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  has  writ- 
ten very  ably  on  this  subject  in 
his  *'  Letters  to  the  Clergy,'^  and 


somewhat  amusing  to  observe  the 
artful  manner  in  which  our  author 
paints  up  the  lowly  edifices '  and 
simple  worship  of  the  first  British 
Christians,  in  order  to  derive  the 
sanction  of  antiquity  to  his  ad-* 
mired  hierarchy  and  opulent  esta"" 
blishment.  The  following  is  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  the  trans- 
forming  power  of  the  Laureate's 
eloquence,  and  yet,  after  ail  his 
magnific  epithets,  he  cannot  con- 
ceal that  the  whole  system  was  as 
distant  from  diocesan  episcopacy, 
as  republicanism  is  from  absolute 


'*  The  cathedral  was  at  first  the  onljr, 
and  longcontinued  to  be  the  mother  church, 
so  called,  because  there  it  was  that  be- 
lievers received  their  second  birth  in  bap-, 
tism,  the  rights  of  baptism  and  bfirial  ap- 
pertaining to  th«  cathedral  alone.  The 
first  subordinate  houses  of  worship  were 
chapels  or  oratories,  as  humble  as  the 
means  of  the  founder,  erected  by  the  itine- 
rant clergy,  in  situations  where  the  num- 
bers and  piety  of  the  people,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  the  cathedral,  made  it  desir- 


«( 


Christ,  not  St.  Peter,  tlte  Rock  of    *1»1«»  *j^«t  ^^^y  «H?"^d  be  provided  with  a 


the  Christian  Church," 

The  first  volume  is  occupied 
with  a  general  outline  of  the  church 
history  of  Britain,  and  with  an 
account  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
and  royal  personages,  who  figured 
in  England  through  the  British, 
Anglo  Saxon,  and  Norman  ages, 
down  to  the  times  of  Wiclifie  aiAl 
Lord  Cobham. 

There  is  much  room  for  remark, 
in  reference  to  this  portion  of  the 
work,  both  on  what  the  author  has 
written,  and  on  what  he  has  not 
written.  He  has,  for  instance, 
very  inadequately  treated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  kind  of  authority  pos- 
aesied  by  the  first  Bishops,  and 
the   ponnexion  among  the  early 


place  for  assembling,  in  a  (^imate  where 
field-worship  could  not  be  performed  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Paro- 
chial churches  were  subsequently  founded, 
by  those  who  desired  the  benefit  of  a  resi- 
dent priest,  for  their  vassals  and  them- 
selves; and  thus  the. limits  of  the  estate 
became  those  of  the  parish.  These  churches 
were  at  first  regarded  as  chapels  of  ease  to 
the  cathedra),  and  the  officiating  minister, 
as  being  the  Bishop's  curate,  was  appointed 
by  him,  and  removeable  at  his  pleasure ; 
this  dependence  was  gradually  loosened, 
till  at  len'/tli  the  priest  was  held  to  possess 
a  legal  right  in  his  benefice ;  and  Theo- 
dore, to  encourage  the  building  of  churches, 
vested  the  patroflM^ge  of  them  in  the  founder 
and  his  heirs.  Tiie  tithes  of  the  parish 
were  then  naturally  appropriated  to  its 
own  church." — pp.  85,  86. 

Here  the  terms  cathedral,  hiahap, 
mother  chtarch,  are  selected  evidently 
to  hide  from  the  reader  the  fact. 
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that  in  tlie  earliest  age  the  Cathe- 
dral meant  the  larger  place  of 
worship  in  some  populous  town^ 
without  any  of  that  splendor  of 
architecture,  multiplicity  of  offices, 
and  secularity  of  power,  which 
subsequently  arose — ^that  Bishop 
meant  nothing  more  than  the  pas- 
tor of  a  single  congregation — ^the 
elfkr  who  had  not  the  oversight  of 
^^y»  hut  of  the  congregation — 
and  that  Mother  Church  stands 
for  nothing  more  than  the  humble 
but  venerated  place  where  the 
messenger  of  life  and  peace  first 
fixed  his  standard,  and  where  the 
ordinances  of  Christianity  were  re- 
gularly administered ;  and  that  it 
had  as  little  to  do  with  modern 
ideas  of  a  cathedral  as  with  a  Jew's 
synagogue.  But  see  what  may  be 
done  by  a  little  ink  and  eloquence ! 
What  a  splendid  book  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  would  be  if  it  could 
but  be  re-written  d  la  Southeg. 
Instead  of  the  upper  rooms,  or  gar- 
rets, we  should  read  cathedrals  and 
nother-churches — instead  of  pastors, 
suid  teachers  and  overseers,  we  should 
hear  only  oi  prelates,  bishops,  arch* 
biskops,  and  clergy,  Mr.  Soiithey's 
diction  is  as  unsuitable  to  the  state 
of  the  early  British  Christians,  as 
it  would  be  unfit  to  convey  the  de- 
scriptions of  Luke  or  the  sentiments 
and  conduct  of  St.  Paul.  The 
simple  statement,  stript  of  modern 
ecclesiastical  nomenclature,  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  this ; — 
The  first  missionaries  fixed  their 
stations  in  some,  populous  town — 
they  gathered  a  few  heathens-^and 
very  few  they  were— they  erected 
a  very  lowly  and  frail  edifice,  that 
would  contain  some  hundred  or 
two  of  hearers — the  Gospel  was 
embraced  by  some  few  out  of  these 
-^the  bishop  or  pastor,  moved  with 
compassion  for  the  neighbouring 
villages,  sent  out  his  emissaries, 
teachers,  preachers,  and  evange- 
lists—small congregations  were 
gathered  in  the  adjacent  towns^-* 
hut  these  assistants  generally  re* 
ferred  th^ir  converts  to  the  elder 
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minister,  or  regular  pastor,  for 
Baptism  and  the  Lotd's  Supper. 
By  degrees  the  village  congrega- 
tions became  larger  and  more  re- 
spectable—at last  they  wished  to 
have  a  regular  minister  fixed  among 
them.  The  desire  was  complied 
with,  and  a  minister  settled,  and 
though  scripture  countenances  no 
subjection  of  pastors,  yet  it  wai^ 
very  natural  for  their  inferior  con- 
gregations to  look  up  to  that  from 
which  they  had  sprung.  By  de- 
grees the  name  of  bishop  became 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
resident  pastor  of  this  original  and 
first  church ;  and  as  all  men  are 
flattered  by  conceded  superiority, 
the  bishop  began  to  exercise  an 
authority,  at  first  small  and  unim- 
portant, afterwards  tyrannical  and 
antiscriptural,  over  these  smaller 
congregations  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  arose  diocesan  episco- 
pacy, and  with  it  the  unutterable 
calamities  of  the  Christian  church. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  not 
to  be  concealed  by  all  the  sophis- 
try of  Mr.  Southey,  that  the  early 
churches  in  Britain,  according  to 
all  the  vestiges  of  their  history 
now  remaining,  are  clearly  p/oved 
to  have  borneastnking.conformity 
with  that  system  so  legibly  im- 
pressed on  the  apostolic  records, 
and  so  completely  at  variance  with 
the  system  which  has  grown  out 
of  it. 

But  we  do  noj;  design  to  make 
lengthy  comments  on  Mr.  S.'s  pro* 
duction.  The  early  history  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  he  has  ob- 
scured and  made  subservient  merely 
to  the  object  of  his  own  idolatry, 
without  any  thing  like  an  efibrt  at 
a  true  and  impartial  account  of 
the  facts,  or  a  wish  to  clear  up  and 
reconcile  disputed  statements.  He 
parses  very  slightly  over  the  un- 
adorned and  humble,  but  pure  state 
in  which  the  Gospel  first  existed, 
that  he  may  gratify  his  taste  for 
cathedrals  and  abbeys,  monasteries 
and  antiquities,  and  flourish  among 
the  ambitious  and  worldly  ecele- 
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siastics  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  and 
.Norman  age.  Yet  this  part  of  the 
work  is  certainly  the  best  executed. 
The  secularity  and  degradation, 
which  followed  the  wholesale  con- 
versions of  the  Saxons*  and  the 
authoritative  enforcement  of  Chris- 
tianity by  princes  and  prelates,  are 
every  where  manifest  through  this 

{>ortion  of  the  work,  and  though 
ittle  aid  is  furnished  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  what  was  the  state 
of  religion  and  piety,  yet  ample 
information  is  supplied  of  the  sys- 
tem of  church  politics,  and  of  the 
growth  of  superstition.  According 
to  the  description  Mr.  Sou  they  has 
presented,  it  sufficiently  appears, 
that  the  decline  of  pure  and  primi« 
tive  piety  went  on  in  the  inverse 
ratio,  to  the  power,  splendor^  and 
authority  of  the  church,  that  is  of 
the  clergy — till  at  length,  after 
many  an  ineffectual  struggle,  the 
pope  was  acknowleded,  and  the 
^hackles  of  priestly  domination 
were  firmly  rivetted.  It  is  evident, 
that  amidst  all  die  superstition 
which  grew  so  fast,  and  spread  so 
wide,  and  took  such  deep  root, 
there  Were  yet  remaining  many  fine 
apechnens  of  ardent  devotion  and 
apostolic  zeal ;  and  we  cannot  but 
remark,  that  large  epiSodes  are  de« 
voted  to  the  histories  and  legends 
of  those  ecclesiastics,  who  inter- 
meddled most  with  secular  affairs, 
apd  who  were  of  the  most  import- 
ance in  courts  an^l  cabinets,  while 
others  of  less  noisy  but  more  pious 
memory,  are  either  overlooked,  or 
merely  glanced  at.  The  ages  of 
popish  and  monkish  superstition 
ftre  handled  with  ability  ;  but  the 
history  of  the  Reformation  is  by 
no  means  ^satisfactory.  The  Lol- 
lards are  represented  as  seditious 
persons,  holding  opinions  inimical 
to  the  peace  of  society,  and  yet 
in  other  places  the  author  describes 
(hem  as  eminent  for  piety.  It  may 
comport  widi  Mr.  Soudiey's  views 
of  sedition,  to  condemn  the  prin- 
ciples of  men,  who  felt  that  papal 
tyraany  had  «o  incorporated  itself 
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with  tins  constitution,  that  the  duty 
of  resisting  the  one  involved  the 
necessity  of  resistance  to  the  other; 
but  shall  we  now  rake  up  an  im- 
peachment of  their  characters,  who 
were  the  first  to  lift  the  arm  against 
the  iron-handed  oppressor?  or  shall 
Englbhmen  be  told,  that  these 
first  assertors  of  the  claims  of  the 
Scripture,  and  the  rights  of  men 
were  very  dangerous  persons^  and 
that  the  state  did  right  in  suppress- 
ing them — only,  to  be  sure,  thay 
ought  not  to  have  been  handled 
quite  so  cruelly?  Oh!  no,  Mr. 
Southey,  you  may  write  this  stuff, 
but  the  names  ot  Wicliffe,  Lord 
Cobham,  and  the  Lollards,  will  be 
dear  to  British  Christians  as  long 
as  the  Bible  is  loved,  and  the 
broad  page  of  history  open  to 
general  inspection. 

The  second  volume,  which  com- 
mences with  Henry  VIII.,  and 
ends  with  the  Non  Jurors,  furnishes 
ample  occasion  for  comment  and 
censure.  But  the  task  is  one  for 
which  we  have  neither  space  nor 
inclination.  The  teuB  moral  of 
the  whole,  is  the  perfection  of  the 
Church  of  JSngland.  For  instance. 
Archbishop  Laud's  character  is 
whitened  so  thick,  that  if  the 
next  generation  should  adopt  Mr. 
Southey's  work  as  an  authority, 
he  will  certainly  receive  a  beati- 
fication ;  already  he  is  a  saint  and 
martyr  in  the  Laureate's  Calendar, 
and  may  now  be  advantageously 
introduced  into  the  next  edition  of 
the  "  Vision  of  Judgment" —and 
could  but  a  few  unlucky  pages  in 
history  be  obliterated,  there  is  no 
saying  how  soon  he  might  receive 
an  apotheosis.  Through  about 
forty  pages  Mr.  Southey  extends 
his  account  of  this  haughty  and 
cruel  [Mrelate  —  extenuating'  his 
crimes,  heaping  opprobrium  on 
the  whole  body  of  piiritaos,  as  if 
they  had  generally  been  coacemed 
in  his  death,  and  at  last  hono»ring 
a  wretched  creature,  who  iiafl  la- 
boured to  establish  arbitrary  pDWer 
in  the  monarch,  and  Ae  mtimoMrj 
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of  papacy  ia  the  church ,  with  the 
title  of  martyr;  sympathizing  in  his 
degradation,  and  holding  forth  all 
his  persecutors  as  murderers  and 
savages,  a  disgrace  to  human  na- 
ture.   Thus  Mr.  Southey  -writes — 

**  A  baser  triamph  never  was  obtained 
by  fitttioOy  nor  was  any  triamph  ever  more 
Msely  celebrated.  Even  after  thb  marder 
bad  been  committed  with  all  the  mockery 
of  law,  liis  memory  was  assailed  in  libels 
of  blacker  virulence,  fif  tbat  be  possible) , 
than  those  by  which  tne  deluded  populace 
had  been  instigated  to  cry  out  for  his 
Uood;  and  to  this  day,  those  who  have 
inherited  the  opinions  of  the  puritans,  re- 
peat with  unabashed  effrontery  the  impu- 
tations against  him ,  as  if  they  had  succeeded 
to  their  implacable  temper,  and  their  hardi- 
hood of  slander  also.  More  grateful  is  it 
to  observe  how  little  is  in  the  power  of 
malice,  even  when  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  it  is  permitted  to  do  its  worst. 
The  enemies  of  Laud  cut  off  from  him,  at 
the  utmost,  a  few  short  years  of  infirmity 
and  pain ;  and  this  was  all  they  could  do  ! 
They  removed  him  from  tbe  sight  of 
calamities,  which  would  have  been  to  him 
tea-fold  more  grievous  than  death;  and 
they  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing at  his  trial,  and  on  the  scaffold,  as 
in  a  public  theatre,  a  presence  of  mind,  a 
strength  of  intellect,  a  calm  and  composed 
temper,  an  heroic  and  saintly  magna- 
nimity, which  he  never  could  have  been 
known  to  possess,  if  he  had  not  thus  been 
put  to  the  proof.  Had  they  contented 
themselves  with  stripping  him  of  his  rank 
sod  fortune,  and  letting  him  go  to  the 
grave  a  poor  and  broken-hearted  old  man, 
their  calumnies  might  have  proved  so 
effectual,  that  he  would  have  been  more 
noted  now  for  bis  i^rmities,  than  for  hts 
great  and  eminent  virtaes.  But  they  tried 
him  in  the  bwaing  fiery  furnace  of  af- 
ffiction,  and  then  Us  sterling  worth  was 
ibsaved  and  proved.  And  the  martyrdom 
6f  Cranmer  is  net  more  inezplably  dis- 
gncetel  to  the  Eonum  CotlioUc,  than  that 
tf  Land  to  tbe  Fmitati  Berseeutauw."— 
p.  437. 

But,  frenftie  reader,  who  is  it 
Tott  ha^e  heie  read  oil-^that 
kind^'heBarted,  saintly  Laud,  who 
polled  off  his  hat  m  open  court, 
and  gave  thanks  to  €K>d,  wfaca. 
Ae  sehtenoe  of  th«  Star  Cham- 
ber, that  Protestant  inquisition, 
was  pronounced  on  the  excellent 
Leighton — that  he  should  be  pub- 
hcly  whipped,  stand  on  the  pil- 
lory, have  both  hb  eajcs  cut  off, 
Us  nose  sliti  and -after  wacd  lie  in 


prison  for  life — that  very  Laud, 
who  was  the  prime  mover  of  ali 
the  illegal  projects,  monopolies, 
loans,  ship-money,  fines,  and  Star 
Chamber  persecutions,  by  which 
both  church  and  king  w«re  over- 
thrown, the  promoter  of  ike  book 
of  sports,  the  discourager  of  fo- 
reign Protestants,  the  persecutor 
of  Bishop  Williams,  and  the  sa- 
vage and  inhuman  enemy  of  the 
puritans — in  short,  far  higher  au- 
thorities than  either  Mr.  Southey 
or  the  Quarterly  Review  have  al- 
leged, that  he  was  the  chief  author 
of  the  troMes  that  ajfiieted  Eag- 
Umd.  Mr.  Southey  may  sneer  as 
he  pleases  at  the  effiromtery  of  those 
inheritors  of  puritanic  opinions 
who  repeat  the  accusations  against 
him  to  this  day,  but  he  knows  as 
well  as  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  pu- 
ritans alone  who  associate  the  me- 
mory of  Laud  with  the  vilest  trans- 
actions which  ever  disgraced  the 
English  church,  but  that  Burnet, 
Rapin,  and  all  impartial  historians 
agree,  with  all  Englishmen  who 
love  and.  maintain  liberty  and 
toleration,  in  holding  up  Uiie  cha- 
racter of  this  proud  and  arbitrary 
prelate  to  that  obloquy  which  it 
will  never .  lose,  though  a  thou- 
sand laureates  should  successively 
chant  its  praises.  We  can  join 
Mr.  Southey  most  cordially  in 
condenming  his  persecutors ;  .they, 
were  under  the  influence  of  re- 
sentment, and  he. fell  a  victiai.to 
that  passioii  in  those  he  had^st 
made  his  enemies,  by  thn  most 
cruet  und  extensive  apprttissosis, 
The.fioots,  the  Presbytenana,  and 
Prynne,  w^omhe  hadaasav»giriy 
mutilated^  were,  the  parties  in^i- 
caAed  itr  his  death,  aiud  that  didatii 
partook  as  little  of  die  ntture  of 
martyrdom  as  that  of  any  soldier 
who  fell  in  «the  civil  wars.  Bsit 
because  ItmxA  wore  a  mitse  And' 
lawn  sleeves,  tte  poetic  iuEagina-; 
tioh.  of  Mr.  Southey  cUmld  s4e  ae- 
thing  in  his  execution  butiaarlyr- 
dom.  Laud  and  Charles  are  the 
blessed  tfiorlyn  of  the  Church  of 
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England ;  whereas  the  obvious  fact 
is,  and  so  most  Englishmen  iirmly 
believe,  that  they  both  fell  vic- 
tims to  their  own  intolerant  spi- 
rits and  arbitrary  measures.  Nei- 
ther Laud  nor 'Charles  fell  for 
their  religious  opinions  —  they 
were  not  persecuted  because  they 
were  Episcopaliam,  but  they  were 
prosecuted  tor  arbitrary  and  illegal 
nteamreif,  as  piiblic  persons  ;  while 
the  puritans  suffered  for  personal 
and  strictly  religious  opinions.  We 
have  made  these  remarks  because 
we  have  observed,  in  several  high- 
ohurch  publications,  as  well  as  in 
Mr.  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church, 
an  eager  effort  to  persuade  the 
people  of  England,  that  Laud  and 
Charles  were  martyrs.  We  can 
only  say,  that  as  none  but  church- 
men and  laureates  write  these  le- 
gends, so,  we  trust,  none  others 
believe  them.  But,  alas!  every 
thing  connected  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church  awakens  the  ten- 
derest  sympathies  in  Mr.  Southey's 
breast,  while  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  poor  puritans  may  be 
mutilated,  ruined,  or  burnt,  with- 
out extorting  from  him  a  sigh. 

We  had  marked  many  other 
passages  for  exposure,  but  shall 
pass  them  by.  The  whole  history 
of  the  Elizabethan  age,  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  downwards,  is  a 
tissue  "of  misrepresentation,  gar- 
bled, and  partial  statement,  and 
special  pleading.  Every  thing,  in 
short,'  is  made  to  bear  on  the  cause 
of  Thb  Church.  All  that  its 
admihistratofs  did  was  wise,  pious, 
and'  scriptural,  and  all  that  its' 
enemies  alleged  against  its  pro- 
ceedings was  frivolous  and  malig- 
tfaot.    We  could  point  out  innu- 


evidence  of  facts  and  documents. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  S.'s 
book  will  be  read ;  it  is  well  written , 
concise,  and  interesting.  It  must 
be  praised,  for  it  falls  in  dexte- 
rously with  the  spirit  of  the  times ; 
it  fawns,  and  flatters,  and  idolizes 
the  church:  it  condemns,  maligns, 
and  scorns  the  sectaries:  in  fact, 
it  is.  all  that  Archbishop  Laud 
himself  could  have  wished,  and 
much  more  than,  in  this  degene- 
rate age,  the  Quarterly  Review 
itself  could  have  expecte(lf  save 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  its  own 
contributors.  But  as  a  Book  of  tlie 
Church,  it  is  partial  and  inaccu- 
rate ;  miscellaneous  rather  than 
comprehensive;  exhibitino;  sketches 
of  church  history,  and  that  in 
particular  lights  and  aspects,  ra- 
ther than  a  full  and  fair  statement 
of  facts  on  all  sides.  The  work 
is  materially  defective  in  two  es- 
sential qualities ;  it  displays  no 
discrimination  of  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  Christianity,  but  measures 
the  state  of  the  church  by  the  false 
standards  of  an  external  unifor- 
mity, secular  grandeur,  and  a 
flourishing  priesthood.  Its  second 
great  defect  is  a  total  abstinence 
from  authorities,  even  upon  points 
where  the  author  chooses  to  re< 
peat  oft-refuted  statements,  and  to 
resist  the  evidence  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents.  We  have  ob- 
served, too,  an  attempt,  both  here 
and  in  one  or  two  other  quarters, 
as  we  conjecture,  all  from  the 
same  pen,  to  invalidate  the  hi- 
therto unquestioned  authority  of 
Neal.  In  referring  to  the  High 
Commission  Court,  Mr.  Southey 
endeavours  to  vindicate  that  most 
iniquitous  commission,  and  to  over* 

merable  passages  in  which  Mr.  Sou-    throw  NeaFs  testimony  in  the  foi- 

they,  upon  his  own  bare  ipse  dixit    lowing  passage. 


(for  he-  scarce  once  condescends 
to  quote  any  authority— except, 
perchance,  the  Quarterly  Review 
-—and  then,  no  doubt,  articles 
from  his  own  pen),  attempts  to 
set  aside  the  testimony  of  accre- 
dited history,  and  even  to  resist  the 


**  They  had  authority  to  inquire  into 
all  offences  which  fell  under  the  ecelesiai- 
tical  laws,  hy  the  oaths  of  twelve  men,  as 
also  by  witnesses,  and  all  other  ways  and 
means  they  could  deTii|e,'V  &c. 

To  this  Mr.  Southey  appends 
the  following  note. 

<< « That  is,'  says  Neal,  <  by  inquisition. 
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by  the  ruck,  by  loFtnte,  or  by  any  other 
ways  and  means  that  forty-four  sovereign 
judges  shall  invent.  Snrely  this  shoulcT 
hare  been  liimted  to  lawful  wayt  and 
meam,'  (Eiist.  Pnr.  Vol.  i.  414.)  And 
surdy  this  most  prejudiced  and  dishonest 
or  ail  historians,  ougbt  to  have  observed> 
that  it  was  so  limited  twice  in  the  very  com- 
mission itself.*' 

Now  instead  of  making^  good 
this  charge  of  dishonesty  and  pre* 
judice  against  Neal,  Mr.  Southey 
has  only  prepared  a  fatal  speci- 
men of  the  delinquencies  he  con- 
demns. The  first  sectiojoi  of  the 
High  Coa  mission  is  in  the  pre- 
cise words  Neal  has  quoted,  and 
no  limitation  is  set  to  the  means 
the  judges  are  to  use  in  inquiring^ 
into  ail  heretical  opinions,  seditiomg 
books,  &c.  The  limitations  to  which 
Mr.,  Southey  refers  of  lawful  way€ 
and  means  is  expressed,  in  the 
first  placei  not  in  reference  tb  the 
iupiiry,  but  the  pimishmeni,  and 
runs  thus. 

'  **  And*  fnrtber  we  do  give  full  pow^r  to 
yon,  &c.  &c.  Set,  to  hear  and  determine 
concemiag  the  premises,  and  to  oiticry 
correct,  refbm),  and  punuh  all  person^ 
dnelling  in  places  exempt  or  not  exempt,, 
that  wilfnlly  and  obstinately  absent*  from 
church,  or  divine  service  established  by 
lii«%  by  the.  censures  odf  tie  chnrefa,  or  ntnf 
other  itiofiil  $vays  and  vneorM,  by  the  Aet  of 
Uniformity,  or  ahy  other  laws  ecclesiasti- 
cal of  this  realm  limited  and  appointed." 

The  secand  limitation  is  in  the 
clause  on  incests,  adulteries,  foX'- 
nications,  &c.  and  runs  thus. 

•**And  We  do  further  empower  you,  &c. 
to  punish  all  incests,  adulteries,  fornica- 
tions, outrages*  misbehavionr,  imd  disor- 
ders in  marriage,  and  all  grievous  offences 
punishftble  by  tlie  ecclesiastical  laws,  ac- 
cordirtg  to  the  tenor  of  the  latvs  in  that 
hehaif,  and  according  to  your  wisdoms, 
oonscimces,  and  discretion*  commHnding 
any  three  of  you,  to  devise  all  tikck  Imcfui 
tea</s  and  meant  for  the  searching  out  the 
premises  as  by  yon  shall  be  thought  ne- 
Cessarj*." 

Our  readers  may  now  judge  of 
Mr.  Southey'sv  accuracy,  and  of 
Neals  dishonesty*  The  fact  is, 
Neal  has  given  the  whole  dQ<^u^ 
nient,  and  has  therefore  enabled 
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his  reftder  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  has  supbressed  nothing.  Mr. 
S.  in  his. zeal  to  defend. thm  High 
CommissioJi  Court,  has  overlooked 
the  obvious  ^ct,  that  the  limita- 
tion of  km^l  ways  and  means  is' 
not  used  in  reference  to  the  means 
of  inquiry  into  heresy,  &c.  but  is 
used  in  the  clause  empowering  the^ 
jlidges  to  punish.  But  what  is  th& 
world  to  think  of  a  historian  who 
can  thus  attempt  a  pallialion  of 
that  oppressive  and  cruel  Com- 
mission, which  all  liberal-minded 
Englishmen  have  been  taaght  from 
their  birth  to  execrate,  and  of 
which  the  Lord  Treasurer  Bur- 
leigh wrote  to  the  Archbishop;  its 
head,  in  the  following  terms.  **  I 
think  the  Inquiskioit  of  Spain  used 
not  so  many  questions  to  oom** 
prebend  and  entrap  their  priests." 
**  T^his  kind  of  proceeding  is  too. 
nvch  savouring  of  the  Romish 
Inquisition;  and  is  a  device  rathier 
to  seek  for  offenders  than  reform' 
any;"  and  adds,  **  I  have  willed^ 
the  ministers  not  to  answer  these' 
articles,  except  ^tmr  consciences 
may  suffelr  them.' 

But  we  have  done  with  Mr. 
Sdutkey.  He  has  attempted  to- 
apologise  fbr  every  species  of  op-^' 
presMon;  and  to  vindicate  the  cfaa*' 
raeterof  the  most  cruel  a^  arbi- 
tsary  of  prelates.  He  shows  him- 
self tlie  advocate  of  intolerance, 
and  the  apologist  of  persecutors,- 
and  we  should  hope  that  none  but 
such  will  be  misled  by  his  state** 
ments,  or  uiduced:  to  i^pplaud  hisi 
labours.  He  has  endeavoured  in- 
deed to  load  t^  character  of  thef 
puritans  and  nonconformists  with' 
odimn ;  but  we  would  remind  him 
that  there  stamls  at  the  he«d  of 
them  a  name,  whioir  is,  and  will 
bs,  the  glory  of  the  English  na- 
tion and  of  English  poetry,  and 
from  the  stndy  of  whose  prinfci-' 
pies,  and  character,  and  genius^- 
though  he  was  no  laureate,  Mr.  8. 
has  yet  much  to  learn.  Surely  the 
cause  which  a  Miilon  espoused^ 
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and  that  trith  all  his  heart,  was* 
itetther  unworthy  a  Christian^  a 
gentli^man,  or  a  scholar ,  and  is 
thistained  by  too  formidable  a  pha- 
lanx of  venerated  names,'  to  be  en- 
dangered from  the  quarter  -which 
has  now  attacked  it. 

Mr.  Butler's  Book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  an  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  claims  of  that  church ; 
andy  as  far  a»  the  argument  is  con- 
oernedy-  is  bnilt  urpon  the  assump- 
tion that  miracles  are  a  seal  of  the 
authority  of  the  Romish  Church. 
Mr.  B.  contends  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  Protestants  to  deny 
the  ezistenee  of  miracles  after  the 
apostolic  agci  wkhout  invalidating 
the  testimony,  of  the  writers,  upon 


accordance  with  reason,  and  thtf 
concurrent  voice  of  fact. 

As  it  regards  any  vindication  of 
the  Creed  of  the  Rofmish  Churchy 
Mr.  Butler  has  utt^ly  failed^ 
Scripture  is  out  of  the  questloflt 
with  him — it  is  a  weapon  he  dares 
not  wield ;  and  therefore  with  us 
all  his  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  in  short  we  are  completely  at 
issue  with  Irim  on  iirst  principles^ 
on  a  final  appeal,  and  on  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture ;  and, 
therefore,  we  beg  leave  to  say^ 
this  whole  attempted  vindication 
of  Roman  Catholic  theology  is 
founded  on  false  ground/  We 
admit  the  iinal  authority  of  Scrip-i 
ture,  but  can  see  none  in  popes 


whom  depends  the  authenticity  of    or  councils.     In  some  few  minute 
our  own  Scriptures,  and  that  no    particulars  Mr.   Butler  has    cor- 


Iperiod  has  ever  been  agreed  upon 
by  Protestants  at  which  miracles 
in  their  opinion  ceased.  Upon 
this  ground  he  endeavours  to  set  up 
the  claim  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
to  a  regular  descent  of  miraculous 

?ower  from  the  apostolic  age.- 
'he  total  absurdity  of  sueh  a 
pretensioh  we  need  not  expose* 
*•  Miracles,"  St.  Paul  says,  '*  are 
a  sign  to  them  that  are  withmif*  thU 
church ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome 
having  always  kept  them  wUhin^ 
must  not  wonder  if  her  adversaries 
still  remain  in  unbelief.  Let  their 
church  prove  to  unbelievers  that 
dhe  possesses  such  a  power  as 
Pauly  when  he  spake  tv^ith  tooguesi 
or  Peter  and  Jumes,  when  they 
healed  the  lame  man  at  the  beauti- 
ful gate  of  the  temple,  and  the  eon- 
Iroversy  would  soon  cease.  As  it 
regards  the  points  in  which  Mr. 
Butler  is  at  issue  with  Mr.Southey, 


rected  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Southey,  but  we  can  assure  him/ 
that  all  his  palliations  of  the  errors/ 
and  explanations  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  Papal  Church  are  like  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  night  is  day^ 
and  day  night.  Mr.  Butler  has 
written  tf  book  descriptive  rather 
of  hfe  owil  ideds  of  the  Roikiish 
religion,  than  a  tru6  delineation  of 
the  existing  Ihhig/  Mr.  Butler's 
style*  of  controversy  is  however 
pleasing  and  commendable,  and  is 
more  properly  illustrative  of  the 
man  than  of  the  system.  But  the 
obvious  answer  to  his  whole  book 
is  this — You  have  described  in<* 
deed  lyhat  your  religion  might 
be — what  its  documents  are,  and 
what  the  .best  men  in  it  could  wish 
it  to  be — not  what  it  is,  either  in 
practice,  or  history,  or  its  living 
administrators  j  and  as  such  we 
have  only  to  say/  Mr.  Butler  may 


\ ' 


We  can  only  say$  that  the  one  of  be  a  very  good  Chriistian,  and  we 

course    follows    the   Popish  his.  gladly  acknowledge  him   a  very 

toriaosy  the  other  the  Protestant,  gentlemanly  writer,  hut  his  church 

The  one  swallows  all  the  narrations  is  at  issue  in  almost  every  point 

of  the  legendary  historiesi  lives  of  with  Him  that  formed  human  na-* 

saintSf  &c.  &c.  without  assuming  ture^  and  gave  to  fallen  man  the 

to  hiaiself  a  right  of  discrimination)  Scriptures  of  eternal  truth  as  his 

ths  ether  rejects  what  is  obvious  only  infallible  guide  to  happiness/ 

'  Ceible/  and  accepts  only  what  is  in  virtue»-  and  heaven. 
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The  Ten  Cotnmandments  illuttrated 
and  enforced  on  ChrUHan  Prm- 
eiples.     By  W,  If.  StowelL   8vo. 
p^.  290. 8«.— Holdsworth,  1824. 
Thkre  are  two  classes  of  subjects 
on  which  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  possess  accurate  and 
scriptural   conceptions.     The  one 
respects  ihe  ekamcter  of^God,  and 
the  other  the  responsibuky  of  man, 
Right    yiews    of  the  former  are 
eiisentiai  to  our  devotion,  our  spi- 
rituality,  and   M  our  sentiments 
and  affections  in  reference  to  the 


sanctions.  Hence  arises*  the  ne« 
cessity  of  a  right  knowledge  of  the 
law,  in  order  to  an  adequate  per- 
ception of  the  evil  and  conse- 
quences of  sin,  and  a  cordial  re- 
ception of  the  >'  glorious  gospeP 
in  aU  lis  rich  provisions  and  grar 
cious  discoveries.  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  theology,  and 
the  primary  elements  of  Christian 
experience  are  alike  involved  in 
these  essential  convictions;  and 
without  their  salutary  operation, 
dangerous  error,  either  in  positive 


efc^'ect  of  >wersbip,  the  ground  of    misconceptions,   or   radical    defi- 
hope,  and  Ihe  source  Qf  happiness,    ciencies,  will  pervade  the  system  of 


Right  views-  of  the  latter  are  re- 
quisite to  our  sense  of  obligation, 
oar  consciousness  of  guilt,  our  ap- 
{>Iication  for  mercy,  and  our  morai 


our  religions  belief,  and  affect  the 
complexion  -  of  our  religious  cha- 
racter. 

Oa  ihese  gsounds  we  are  dis- 


state  and  character  in  the  sight  of    posed    to    receive    with    peculiar 


Ood  4nd  man. 

On  botii  topics,  with  all  the  in- 
teresting principles  mutually  in- 
volved in  them,  the  sacred  volume 
fives  us  ample  information  ;  but 
its  instructions  are  on  no  subject 
more  clear  and  explicit,  more  uni- 
form and  impressive,  than  on  4:he 
nature  and  consequences  of  that 
relation  in  which  we  stand -to  God 
as  rational  and  accountable  agents. 
On  a  just  view  of  the  principles 
and  consequences  of  this  relation, 
depends  a  proper  estimate  of  the 
plans  of  divine  sovereignty  in  the 
salvation  of  men.     No  one  can 


satis^Eu^tion  a  judicious  attempt  to 
explain  the  requisitions  of  the  de- 
calogue, on  principles  which  ex- 
hibit its  perfect  accordance  with 
the  discoveries  of  evangelical  truths 
Few  subjects  >kave  been  more  «Xr 
posed  'to  confused  and  bewildering 
statements  than  what  is  usually 
called  the' moral  law.  Its  obliga- 
tions, as  a  system  of  requicements^ 
have  been  confounded  with  ita^ 
peculiar  uses,  in  t^e  piiuMsval  con.- 
dition  of  our  nature^  when  obe^ 
dience  was  made  the  meritorious 
condition  of  eternal  life.  It  is 
true  that  manf's  apostacy  has  subr 


understand  the  nature,  or  appro-    jeeted-him  to  its  penal  sancttoir,aiid 
eiate  the  value  of  a  remedy,  until    redueed  him  to  a  state  of  ^hopelessr 


he  know  the  symptoms,  operations, 
and  danger  of  fhe  disease,  which  it 
is  designed  to  prevent' or  counter- 
act. No  one  can  estimate  the  be- 
uefitsof  an  act  of  pardon  who  per- 
ceives -not  the  extent  and  crimi- 
nality of  the  offence.  Grace  sup- 
poses guik,  or  liability  to  punish- 
ment; guilt  supposes  sin,  of  which 
^^  is  the  consequence-;  sin  sup- 
poses a  law,  of  which  it  is  the  vio- 
lation ;  and  a  law  is  a  rule  of  ac- 
tion, enjoined  by  a  being  who 
possesses  a  right  to  Establish  tfnd 
appoint  the  rule,  and  can  enforce 
it  t^y  appropnate  and    equitable 


ness  as  it  respects  obtaining  ac- 
ceptance and  restoration  to  the  di- 
vine favour  **  hy  the  law  ;*'  for  how 
can  that  law  which  condemns  the 
sinner  justify  hiln?  But  though 
"we  are  no  longer  instructed  to 
"seek  after  rig^iteousness"  by  the 
merit  of  our  own  obedience, 'but  to 
rely  exclusively  on^-*  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  voithout  the  law,^ 
this  state  of  favour  ddes  notin  (»he 
slightes^t  degree  '  diminish  or  relax 
the  obligations  of  the  decal6gue. 
Its  moral  precepts  remain  unaiter* 
ed ;  their  perfection  rend^s  4hM^ 
immutable ;  in  all  the  practical: in? 

.^_2 
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juiictioos  of  the  apostles,  even  in 
eonnexioQ  with  the  most  explicit 
leasoniogs  on  tbe  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, we  find  the  clearest  re- 
cognition of  the  laiPf  as  still  main- 
taining its  sacred  and  unchanging 
authority,  and  as  deriving  addi- 
tional motives  to  its  observance 
from  **  the  grace  which  bringeth 
nalvation." 

Yet  how  many  in  this  age  of 
pretei^sion  and  dogmatbm,  calling 
themselves  **  gospel  preachers,'' 
are  found  denying  and  even  de- 
riding the  obligations  of  the  law, 
under  the  pretext  of  magnifying 
die  doctrines  of  grace !  Much  of 
this  awfiil  perversion  of  the  gospel 
may  be  traced  to  the  confounding 
(^tbe  law  m  a  ntle,  with  the  stipu- 
l^^tions  and  conditions  of  wliat  is 
generally  termed  ilie  cavemtni  of 
w0rk»;  and  also  to  the  neglect  of 
the  important  distinction  .between 
fftor^/requlsitioja  and  positive  insti- 
tutions. The  ritual  system  esta- 
bjisbed  under  the  Mosaic  economy 
is  oftfi9  tetiii^d  ''  46e  hwf  ^and 
Hx^  local  and  temporary  constitu* 
tion,  ^atablii^hed  among  ,tbe  Is* 
raelit^s,  is  sooietimes  termed  ibhe 
:<<  oHcavenmkt''  This  oonstitution 
is  freqiieAtly  confouaded  with  the 
s^ppo^ed  "  coy€«pant  of,M?ork8" 
fs^^  with  Adam  before  his  fall ; 
luid  the  terytt$  of  comparittive  de- 
preciation applied  to  the  Mosaic 
pod^  in  consequence  of  its  abro- 
gation, and  the  establishment  of  a 
new  and  better  ceremony  are  ap- 
plied to  ithose  morai  principles, 
which,  with  deference,  be  it  said, 
<j;od  himself  cannot  repeal !.  **  Do 
|ve  make  void  the  law  through 
faith  ?  God  forbid !  yea,  we  esta- 
blish the  law." 

Tbe  volume  before  us  is  the 
first  publication  to  wbich  we  have 
spen  the  name  of  its  respited  au- 
thor affixed ;  and  it  is  well  calcu** 
bit#d  tp  excite  the  gratifying  hope 
iJ^i  ure  shall  derive  future  and  stiU 
iQone  importaiit  beoellt  from  his 
liposuctions.  His  style  of  tbinkjog 
if  rnnrk^d  by  vigour  and  oowfMre* 
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hensiveness;  his  diction  is  emi- 
nently lucid  and  felicitous;  and 
his  arguments  and  illustrations  are 
distinguished  by  logical  arrange- 
ment, and  a  highly  commendable 
degree  of  condensation.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Stowell  lire  decisively 
and  consistently  evangelical ;  and 
he  appears  uniformly  impressed 
with  the  value  and  importance  of 
*^  deelaring  the  whole  coun^i  of 
God."  We  have  seldom  perused 
a  volume  more  happily  pervaded 
by  a  tone  of  serious  and  impressive 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the 
heart;  and  ^while  the  uses  of  the 
law  for  the  purposes  of  direction 
(Mid  conviction  are  fearlessly  stated, 
tbe  glorious  provisions  aod  ail- 
sufficient  consolations  of  tbe  gospel 
are  faithfully  and  affectionately 
presented.  The  order  established 
in  **  two  tables  of  the-^law"  is 
of  course  followed  by  Mr.  Stowell 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  lectmseSf 
with  the  addition  of  an  appro- 
priate introductory  discourse,  and 
a  powerful  and  in^passioued  ad* 
dress  at  the  olose  of  the  volume. 
In  tbe  lecture  on  the  first  com- 
mandment, we  think  some  remarks 
might,  «rith  advantage,  have  been 
introduced  on  the  Uftmy  of  the 
^ecalogjue,  with  a  view  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  its  divine  origin*  Of 
that  origin  there  are  strong  in- 
ternal evidences  in  its  perfection 
and  comprehensiveness,  especially 
>vben  Contrasted  with  the  thick 
dsakness  that  brooded  over  all  the 
siunroundiiig  nations,  when  this 
sacred  code  was  promulgated.  But 
the  external  attestations  of  its  di- 
vinity are  marked  by  a  combina- 
tion of  most  remarkable  facts, 
directly  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  and  proving 
that  the  Mosaic  institutes  were  of 
supernatural  origin.  Should  Ano« 
ther  edition  of  this  valuable  work 
be  p^bti^hed,  we  would  advise 
SAWie  consideration  of  this  interest- 
ing subject;  and,  m  addition  to 
timf  wc  would  r^oommend  a  brief 
view  of  the  nature  of  that  par* 
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iicular  coasliCMtion  which  is  UBttally 
termed  **  the  Sinai  eovenaat. " 
While  statiog  these  denderaiaf  we 
tfaiok  it  proper  to  advert  to  the 
unusual  styie  of  appealing  to  the 
"  reader,"  in  a  course  of  lectures 
represented  as  detirered  to  a  con* 
gregation;  and  of  which  mode  of 
publication  we  ane  continualLy  re- 
minded by  the  ferrid  and  rather 
too  frequjept  interrogatories  which 
are  scattered  throughout  the  vo- 
lume. But  this  affects  not  the 
sterling  excellencies  of  the  wei^. 
From  eveiry  lecture  it  wonld.  be 
easy  to  extract  |)aflsages  of  great 
force  and  discsinioation  as  to  the 
argmnent,  and  distinguished  by  a 
superior  order  of  aunple  and  com- 
mandiiig  eloquence.  When  each 
discourse  is  so  faithivl  and  imprea* 
are,  and  the  whole  Tolnme  is  so 
fully  entitled  to  our  commendation » 
we  feel  it  difficult  to  make  a  seiec* 
tioa. 

The  following  passages  afford 
an  interesting  specimen  of  luninons 
and  energetic  statement,  and  show 
how  the  author  has  faithfiiUy  ap<> 
plied  the  requicemeuts  of  that 
*'  commandment  which  is  exceed- 
ing broad/' 

These  toe  pmctioes  and  themes  which 


BO  pari  of  oar  fvietent  purpose  to  proscribe 
the  ivgioDS  of  literature  from  the  Clirittian 
reader — to  introduce  anf  thing  like  Vc$^ 
dulism  into  the  precopta  of  religion.  There 
are  productions  in  the  fields  of  potite 
literature  peij»oooua  in  their  natitfe,  how- 
erer  beautifal  their  6owcring,  however 
luscious  their  taaCe.  Of  thtir  peruicioua 
effects  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  it  is  wicked* 
not  to  state  the  truth.  Bat,  when  ww 
refor  to  -the  general  tendencies  of  works 
of  fnncy,  we  mean  to  assert,  that  if  the 
mind  of  the  reader  be  not  fortified  by  pw* 
vious  habits  of  discriminatire  thinking-- if 
vHMt  he  reads  be  not  brought  to  the  test  of 
truth  and  principle^ if  the  enchantment  be 
pot  counteracted  by  the  reflections  of  a 
steady  judgment,  and  by  the  decisions  of  a 
fixed  and  scriptural  morality — his  '  mind 
and  conscience  will  be  defiled ;'  the  swlan^ 
choly  truth  will  betray  itself  in  tlie  irre- 
ligiousnesa  of  his  diaracter,  and  the  con- 
sequeut  misery  of  his  doom." — pp.  192 — 
195. 

**  It  may  excite  surprise  with  some,  that 
we  conclude,  under  the  general  class  of 
polluting  amusements,  the  guieties  of  the 
oMsembUf  and  the  haU. 

.  **  Our  object  is  not  to  magnify  the  evil 
of  any  amusement ;  but,  by  laying  open 
Ihe  feelings  which  these  amusements  gra- 
tify, to  trace  them  to  tbeir  source. 

*'  Little  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  world  is  needed  for  the  coavictiouj 
that  the  chief  attraction  of  the  amuse- 
mettts,  in  wbiofa  danowg  forma  a  part, 
siisiag  &om*their  calling  forth  those  emO' 
tions  which  the  Seventh  Commandment 
requires  to  be  controlled.  With  mate 
bodily  exercise,  apart  from  the  moral  dis- 
positions it  may  awaken  or  express,  wa 
^  becDmes  not  saints  to  name,'  and  of    hare  no  quarrel ;  nor  have  we  with  grace 


It 

wMch  they  would  *  be  ashamed  to  spe^k ;' 
-r practices  which  admit  no  colouring  of 
Mcnse,  and  are,  therefore,  never  to  be 
mentioned  but  with  the  severest  rcpro- 
.bstioQ  ;.^theme8  which  are  ever  accom- 
panied in  Scripture  by  the  most  fearful 
prospects  of  futurity,  and  to  be  introduced 
only  under  the  imiiressions  of  such  pros- 
P^ts,  and  for  purposes  connected  with 
them. 

**  How  criminal  must  a  large  proportion 
of  what  is  enjoyed  as  witty,  or  vivacious, 
or  clever  in  conversation  appear,  when 
<^OQ)pared  with  the  chasteness  of  discourse 


pf  movement  and  elegance  of  gesture 
Whatever  strictures  we  may  offer,  it  may 
farther  he  remarked,  arc'  not  intended  to 
appiy  exclusively  to  any  class  of  society. 

*<  It  is  known  that  the  amuscmeu(now 
adverted  to  is  common  to  all  natioii^,  and 
that  in  the  licentious  rites  of  many  ancient 
and  modern  superstitions  it  has  formed  ^ 
'part  of  religious  worship.  It  is  an  amuse- 
ment which  brings  together  the  young  and 
giddy  of  either  aex,  in  the  lowest  and 
rudest,  as  well  as  in  the  highest  and  most 
polished  spheres  of  life.  Now,  we  leave  it 
for  experience  to  decide,  whether  the 
''^e  delicacy  of  cfunmitiucatten  required    -amnsement,  in  whatever  circles  it  pcevaU^, 


^&th^qfBipired  conuBandments  I 

'*  Clps'cly   allied    to   conversation    are 
^oks,  exhibitions,  the  gaieties  of  amuse- 
^>^ent,  and  the  dissipa^ons  of  pleastn^ 
*'  Vhf  kind  of  literature  from  wblch  the 


and  by  what  circuuMitacccs  soever  it  may 
be  associiited,  is  friendly  or  hostile  to  the 
purity  of  the  youthful  mind.  There  is 
language  in  looks  and  in  gestures,  in 
motion  and  in  di^ess; — and  we  ask,  if  the 


Aiqdi  of  our  youth  rec^ve  the  vieurs  and    -feelings  which  all  their  eloquence  rei^als 


impulses  by  which  the  bias  and  cona- 
pleiion  of  their  future  proceedings  are  in 
^'ffntit  degree  d<eterm>ned,  is,  in  general, 
^Kb  M  to«scite  ttiQ  idflBpeat  ^tem.  •— 


in  the  hall  room,  and  which  its  very  atmos- 
phere, an4  scenery,  and  blandishnnent^ 
and  every  accompanhnent,  harea  tendency 
to  excite ;  aye  feislings  approved  oc  .amr 
4^fm)£^  by  ihis  commawUieot,? 
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"  The  general  precepts,  •  Love  not  the  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  England.  From  Us  Commence^ 
world' — <  wallc  not  as  other  Gentiles  walk  ^^  ^    At.    -d    a       *•        r^yL     t 

in  the  vanity  of  their  mind/  are  enough  to  »»^*»  '^'^^^  Hestwatim  oj  Charles 
deter  n  Christian  from  all  participation  in  the  Second.  Vol.  L  Containing 
amusements  of  this  nature;  and  for  his  the  Civil  War.  By  William 
peculiarity  in  this  respect,  be  can  furnish  Godwin.—Colhum. 

in  his  pnnciples,  as  a  disciple  of  the  New  t..    •  n     ▲•  i      ^     i. 

TestHinent,  a  sufficient  reawu.    For  every  ^T  ."    * .  reflectioa  scarcely  to  be 

one  of  these  precepu,  there  is  ample  ground  avoided  in  the  review  of  the  era  of 

In  the  tendencies  of  the  practices  con-  the  Civil   War  of  England,  that 

demned,  as  well  as  in  Uie  authority  that  both  •  monarchy  and  episcopacy 
condemns  them  ; — nor  have  wc  any  hcsita-  .•  j*'  •!         "^  j»  ^ 

tion  in  affirming  of  the  fashionable  amuse.  "J"»<^  ^^^   d??«  much,  to    render 

roents  on  which  wc  have  ventured  to  ani*  themselves  odtous,  not. merely  in 

madverCy  that  their  tendency  is  to  en^  the  eras  of  the  great  body  of  the 

courage,   to  strengthen,   and  to  gratify,  popalatioB,  but  to   a  full  proper- 

those  dispositions  which  it  is  the  entire  i*  r   ai.  i i  a  ^ 

business  if  religion  to  sabdoe,  by  '  re-  f*«i»  o^.  ^^   ^""^J    learned,    and 

newittflT  tts  in  the  spirit  of  our  mind/"  influential   men   of  the   kmgdom. 

pp.  197—1:99.  Such  a  convulsion  could  not  have 

We  recommend  these  observa-  been  feltthrough  all  the  extremities 

tions  to  the  careful  attention  of  of  the  body  politic  and  ecclesiastic, 

those  Christian  professors  who  are  without  some  violent  and  deeply 

disposed  to  forget  the  spirit  of  the  seated  diseaise.     It  is  as  cbilcUsh 

gospel  as  well  as  the  requisitions  as  it  is  -dishonest,  for  modern  his- 

of  the  law.     On  every  command-  torians,  essayists,  and  reviewers  to 

ineut  ex.plained  in  this  volume.,  we  pretend  to  convince  the  world  that 

meet  with  faithful  and  admonitory  the  subversion  of  these  two  long 

applicfition  to  existing  vices  in  the  established   and  deep-rooted  sys- 

world,  and  prevailing  evils  in  the  terns  was  planned  by  folly,  and 

church;  while  the  exhibitions  of  effected  by  a  combination  of  wj^ak- 

^vaaffelical  truth  are  judiciously  ness  and  vice.    To  deny  4hat  the 

stated,  and  its  holy  principles  are  monarchy  was  subverting  liberty, 

clearly  unfolded.     In  closing  this  and  that  episcopacy  was  rapidly 

notice  of  the  iirst  production  of  a  assimilating  to  popery,  is  to  deny 

young  miftister,  we  cannot  let  the  the  plainest  facts  of  history,  and 

opportunity  pass  by,  without  re-  to  belie  the  virtue  and  patriotism 

cording  our  unqualified  approba-  .c^f  a  host  of  the  greatest  statesmen, 

tion  of  the  pjan  of  bringing  before  the  most  splendid  ge.niuses,  anp 

congregaticMis  courses  of  expositoiy  the  best  Christians  that  this  or  any 

lectures,  either  on  connected  sub-  other  nation  ever  produced.     Yet, 

jects'ofChristian  theology,  or  upon  as  if  all  records  of  former  days 

separate  portions  of  the  sacred  vo-  were  blotted  out,  and  no  vcstige$ 

lume.     Such  methods  of  pastoral  remained  to  tell  us  what  heads  had 

instruction  will  be  found  the  most  planned,  and  what  hands  executed 

effectual  method  of  «  building  up  those  extraordinary  revolutions,  jt 

believers  on  their  most  holy  faith,"  has    become    faahionabje,    in    aU 

and, secure  the  be^t  counteraction  modish  and  popular  publications, 

x>f  all  the  diversified  errors  in  prin-  to  represent  the  era'Of  the  civil  war 

ciple,  and  inconsistencies  in  prac-  as  the  reign  of  fanaticism,  and  the 

.tice  which  deform  and  dbgrace  the  leaders  and  principal  actors  in  the 

Christian  world.     Most  cordially  whole  aeries  of  changes  in  Church 

"do  we  commend  this  instructive  and  State,  as  little  better  than  the 

volume  to  all  who  desire  to  under-  ferocious  savages  w*o  :figiired  in 

stand  "  the  law,"  and  to  have  their  the  Thuilleries  during  the  age  of 

faith  confirmed  bv  the  Christian  Gallican  terror.    So  common  has 

principles  which  illuftrate  and  en-  it  become,  within  the  last  twenty 

force  its  sacred  and  immiUabl^  re-  yecurs^  to  paint  the  features  of  tk» 
c|uisitioB8. 
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English  Commonwealth  Reformers 
Sis  pre-eminently    savage — Van- 
(lali^h — and  weak^  that  it  is  an 
effort  of  no  oommon  resolution  and 
eourage  to  attempt  to  produce  a 
modifieation  of  the  public  feeling. 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  that  feeling  is 
built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
clear,  full,  and  impartial  history  of 
the  period.  It  is  not  usual  for  a  fallen 
party  to  receive  justice,  and  H  is 
usual  with   all  men  to  attribute 
the  oveitbrovir  of  great  enterprises, 
cither  to  the  folly  and  weakness 
of  the  agents,  or  to  the  injustice 
of  their  undertaking  and  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven.     Every  kind  of 
means,   except    the    only   lawful 
ones,  have  been  employed  to  sink 
the  reputation  and  blacken    the 
design  of  the  commonwealth*men. 
The    facility    with    which    every 
thing  tending  to   their  reproach, 
and  the  utter  extinction  of  their 
cause,  was  received  at  the  Resto- 
ration^ the'  authority  into  which 
the  most  absurd,  false,  and  partial 
statements   were  raised,    in  fact^ 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  truth 
Was  obliterated,  obscured,  or  de- 
nied, have    been    the   means  by 
which    some    well-meaning    mo* 
derns  have  been  misled,  and  by 
which  many  malignant  enemies  of 
liberty  atid  toleration  have  been 
assisted  to  maintain  their  favou- 
rite and  gainful  systems. 

We  have  long  since  expressed 
otir  opinion  that  the  history  of  the 
Commoiiwealth  has  n^er  yet  been 
adequately  written;  that  neither 
the  meU)  their  measures^  their  prin- 
ciples, nor  the  character  of  the 
age  itself,  has  met  wit|^  justice. 
The  great  authority^  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, on  whose  principles  many 
succeeding  historians  have  been 
induced  to  confide,  through  the 
splendor  of  his  talents,  we  have 
long  been  persuaded  would  one 
day  be  proved  to  have  written 
both  unjustly,  because  partially, 
and  inadequately,  because  igno- 
rantly,  of  many  of  the  principal 
transactions  and  actors.   Yet  he  is 
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uniformly  upheld  by  the  high- 
party-men  as  an  unimpeached  and 
able  expositor  of  that  signal  age^ 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  now 
of  what  we  have  long  partly  be- 
lieved ;  Mr.  Godwin  has  convicted 
him  both  of  ignorance  and  disho- 
nesty ;  and  we^do  hope  the  period 
is  not  distant  when  there  will  be 
found  reason  and  justice  enough 
in  England  to  vindicate  a  race  of 
the  finest  spirits  that  ever  breathed 
its  atmosphere,  from  the  oppro- 
brious charges  and  sweeping  sen« 
tences  under  which  they  yet  la-* 
hour.  Several  valuable  efforts, 
previous  to  this  of  Mr.  Godwin, 
have  been  made  to  throw  light  on 
facts  and  persons,  and  to  sift  to 
the  bottom  those  heaps  of  crimi- 
nations which  have  accumulated 
with  ages.  And  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  Englishmen  some 
hundred  years  hence  upon  Epis- 
copacy in  the  church,  and  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  civil  government, 
certainly  it  will  be  admitted  that 
the  British  nation  never  at  one 
time  enjoyed  so  large  a  share  of 
intellectual  excellence,  of  tran- 
scendent genius,  of  political  and 
juridical  wisdom,  ana  of  genuine 
piety,  as  in  that  age  so  scornfully 
denominated  the  age  of  puritanism 
and  rebellion. 

Upon  the  excellent  volume  be- 
fore us  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
enlarge.  It  is,  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  it,  most  ex- 
actly the  desideratum  which  has 
long  been  felt  in  English  history. 
It  appears  to  be  written  with  a 
rigid  determination  to  abide  by 
the  strict  facts,  and .  to  sift  care- 
fully all  the  ?ague  and  general 
statements  of  preceding  historians. 
We  have  been  particularly  de- 
lighted with  observing  in  this 
work  a  much  more  sparing  use  of 
those  gratuitous  explanations,  con- 
jectures, philosophiziugs,  and  sa- 
gacious developments,  of  which 
modern  historians,  after  the  fa- 
shion of  Hume,  have  become  so 
fond;,  as  if  they  had  lived  in  the 
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breaats  of  each  of  the  aetors,  or, 
by  a  sort  of  combined  ubiquity 
and  foresigbt,  had  known  what  each 
intended,  and  what  ail  were  doing:, 
at  the  same  moment.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  this  piercing  ^^t  ...  .  . 
into  the  thoughts  and  depths  of  partiality  I  aim  rt,  am 
kiiigs,  counsellors,  and  generals, 
is  rather  too  much  for  us,  and  im-> 
plies  qualities  which  we  are  reluc- 
tant to  concede  to  any  author  un- 
inspiredr  By  being  so  lavishly  in-» 
dulged,  and  to  constantly  used  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  colouring ,  and 
of  party 'interest  9  it  has  become 
nauseous.  Simple  narrative^  or- 
derly statements  of  proceedings, 
and  unquestionable  documentary 
evidence,  are  the  staple  commo- 
dities of  which  history  ought  to  be 
composed.  And  we  would,  beg 
leave  to  say  to  all  writers  of  hisw* 
tory — be  kind  enough  to  leave  us 
to  make  our  own  reflections,  and 
allow  us  to  look  at  all  your  pic- 
tures through'  our  own  spectaclesi 
Then,  indeed,  history  will  ap- 
proach to  perfection,  when.it  holds 
up  an  undimmed  and-  colourless 
mirror  of  men  andthing^s. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Godwin  is  to  be 
comprised,  we  believe,  in  two  vo- 
lomes,  the  first  of  which  is  now  be- 
Sore  us,  and  of  which  we  can  speak , 
not  only  with  great  confidence,  as 
an  impartial  and  interesting  produc- 
tion; but  with  great  pleasure,  as 
supplying,  in  its  minute  references^ 
the  most  ample  means  of  confir- 
mation or  refutation.  The  follow- 
ing" extract  from'  the  preface  will 
give  the'  reader  a  correct  idea  of 
the  temper  of  the  writer,  and  of    ^^^^^^^l  ^^*'  '^°  '^"'*  ^''^  P''*'^*' 


ne  senti meats  or  emolions,  when  any  thiof 
singularly  good  or  singularly  evil  passes 
under  my  rcvicfr.  I  wish  to  be  considered 
as  feefing  as  wcH  as  thinking.  If  to  treat 
good  and  evil  as  tbiaf^  havU^  no  easeatial 
difference,  be  impartiality,  ancli  impar- 
tiality I  disavow. 

readers  what  im^ 
and  consider  as  com- 
mendable.  Its  essence  consists*  in  a  fair 
and  serere  examination  of  evidence,  and 
the  not  suffering  any  respect  of  persons, 
or  approbation  of  a  cause,  to  lead  the 
writer  to  misapprehend  or  misrepresent 
the  nature  of  facts.  If  1  have  failed  in 
this,  1  desire  to  be  considered  as  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  genuine  duties  of  an  histo- 
rian ;  or,  to  speak  in  plainer  terms,  of 
what  I  owe  to  my  own  character,  and  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  human  race.  If 
1  bare  not  failed  in  this,  I  claim  to  obtain 
a  verdict  of  Not  guilty.  I  have  endea* 
vourcd  to  write  with  sobriety  and  a  col- 
lected mind.  I  have  endeavoured  to  guard 
myself  against  mere  declamation,  and  that 
form  of  language  in  which  puston  prevBils 
to  the  obscuriDg  of  judgment.  I  have 
spoken  no  otlK^rwlsc  of  men  and  things, 
than  1  should  wish  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  an  omniscient  jnd]^e.  I  havo  been 
anzions-to  pronounce  on*  all  in  tfacatmos'* 
pfacre  of  a  -true  discriminatioo,  and  in  the 
temper  of  an  honest  and  undebauchoU 
sense  of  moral  right. 

"  It  is  at  this  time  almost  universally 
granted,  and  will  more  {vA\y  appear  in  the 
fuHowiog  pages,  that  the  opponents  of 
Charles  the  First  foujiht  for  liberty,  and 
that  they  Imd  no  alternative.  I  pi^occcd 
upon  these  two  positions.  Let  them  be 
granted  me;  and  ifear  no  charge  of  false 
colouring  in  what  follows.  If  the  events 
of  which  I  treat  had  preceded  the  univcrsa) 
deluge,  or  passed  in  the  remotest  island  of 
the  South  Sea,  that  ought  to  make  me 
sober,  deliberate,  and  justinmy  deeisionsi 
it  ought  not  to  make  me  indifferent  to 
human  rights,  improvement,  or  happiness^ 
The  nenrncss  or  remoteness  of  the  scene 
in  respect  to  place  or  time,  is  a  considera- 
tion of  comparati^'cly  inferior  magnitude  : 
1  wish  to  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  re- 


the  character  of  cool,  impartial 
statement  which  pervades  this  por- 
tion of  the  work. 

"  ITie  book  I  here  publish  is  the  pro- 
ductiott  of  my  mature  life  ;  and  I  wish  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  formed  to  be 
thoroughly  understood.  It  relates  to  a 
gfcat  and  interesting  topic,  a  series  of 
transactions  perhaps  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  importance  by  any  thing  that  has  oc- 
curred on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  I 
have  no  (icwrc  to  be  thought  to  look 
upon  such  trans««ctions  with  indifference. 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  regarded  a«  having 


entury  previous  to  my  birth,  and 
occurred  oi»  the  very  soil  where  my  book 
is  written."— pp.  vii—- is. 

Tho«p:h  we  hare  not  room  for 
long  extracts,. and  should  be  sohry 
to  weaken  the  emotions  of  sur- 
prize and  pleasure  with  wiiich  most 
readers  will  peruse  thi»  Tolune^ 
yet  there  are  some  passages  so 
ielicitons  in  execution,  add  so  dis«* 
criminative  in  sentiment  andjudj^^ 
ment,  .that,  we  canftot  deny  oor^ 
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selves  the  gratification  of  present- 
ing one  or  two  specimens.  The 
first  chapter  contains  sketches  of 
the  character  of  Sir  £d.  Cok^, 
Selden,  Hampden,  and  Pym,  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  com* 
monwealth.  The  sketch  of  Hamp- 
den  is  at  once  so  complete ,  so  con- 
cise, and  so  simply  elegant,  that 
we  must  insert  it  at  length. 

<<  John  Hampdea  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinaiT  nftn  in  the  records  of  man* 
kind.  The  first  thing  related  of  him  does 
not  tend  to  impress  ns  with  so  hifh  an  idea 
of  the  rank  of  his  mind,  as  must  be  excited 
in  eray  impartial  obsorver  by  his  subse- 
quent conduct.  In  the  summer  of  1637, 
be  embarked,  with  Pym,  Cromwel,  Sir 
Arthur  Haselrig,  and  one  or  two  more  of 
the  patriots  of  the  day,  with  the  iotention 
of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
New  England.  A  much  infenor  degree 
of  discernment  to  that  which  he  afterwards 
diBplayedf  ought  to  have  shewn  him,  that 
the  posture  of  affiurs  at  home  was  rapidly 
advancing  to  that  condition,  which  the 
constitution  of  his  mind  most  peculiarly 
fitted  him  to  grapple  with.  It  is  iudeed 
seldom  that  it  can  be  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  to  go  into  voluntary  banishmeat 
from  his  country. 

•*  The  government  of   King   Charles, 

howcTer  interfered  in  the  form  of  an  em> 

bargo,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  his 

purpose.    Hampden  immediately  chose  his 

part.     From  tbis  ijiomeni  he  dismissed  the 

ihoug^bt  of  a  solitary  and  retired  exi^itence, 

and   became  a  citizen    after    the    purest 

modeL    He  was  in  point  of  family  and 

property  one  of  the  first  men  io  his  county; 

but,  till  now,  he  had  been  but  little  kuown 

out  of  that   narrow  circle.     Of  all   the 

grievances  of  which   the    people  at  this 

time  complained,  that  wiiich  produced  the 

moat  striking  e£fect  was  the  arbitrary  im- 

potttion  of  ship-money.  Hampden's  estate 

was  assessed  to  tbis  tax  in  the  amount  of 

twenty  shillings.     He  refused  to  pay  the 

■nm  demanded ;  and  accordingly  the  ques- 

tioD  came  to  be  solemnly  aigued  before 

the  judses  of  England.     The  argument 

occupied  a  space  of  twelve  days :  and  a 

deciidoii  was  finally'  given  against  Hamp* 

den,  dgkt  of  llie  joogea  pronoundag  for 

the  ciovo,  and  four  against  it.    Bat,  «■ 

Claimdoii  <)biervea,  *  the  jodgment  that 

was  giiP«B  againit  him,  infinitely  more  ad- 

Taoeed  Mm,  than  it  did  the  service  for 

witfcb  It  waa  piven.    He  waa  rather  of  repn- 

talloa  in  kit  ova  cminlry,  than  of  public 

diacoune  or  teie  in  the  kingdom,  before 

the  badness  of  ship-money :  but  then  he 

grew  the  jugument  of  all  tongues,  every 

Bian  eoqniring  who  and  what  he  was,  that 

durst,'  at  the  riaqoe  of  the  venseance  of  a 

court,  distinguished  foritsunreknting  and 
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vindictive  character,  *■  support  the  liberty 
and  property  of  the  kingdom.' 

«  Yet  all  t:  is  wss  nothing,  if  he  had 
not  possessed  qualities,  the  most  singularly 
adapted  to  the  arduous  situation  in  which 
he  stood.  He  possessed  judgment;  all 
men  came  to  learn  from  him,  and  it  could 
not  be  discerned  that  he  learned  from  any 
one.  He  was  modest ;  lie  was  free  from 
the  least  taint  of  overbearing  and  arro- 

Snce ;  he  commonly  spoke  Isst,  and  what 
said  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could 
not  be  mended.  He  won  the  confidence 
of  all;  and  every  man  trusted  him.  His 
courage  was  of  the  firmest  sort,  equally 
consummate  in  council  and  the  field.  An 
men's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him ;  he  waa 
popular  and  agreeable  in  all  the  inter- 
courses of  life;  he  waa  endowed  with  a 
most  discerning  spirit,  and  the  greatett 
inainuation  and  address  to  bring  about 
whatever  he  desired.  What  crowned  the 
rest,  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  him  as 
a  just  man,  and  that  *  his  affections  seemed 
to  be  so  publicly  guided,  that  no  eorrapt 
and  private  ends  could  bias  them.'  lie 
was,  as  Clarendon  observes,  *  possessed 
with  the  most  absolute  spirit  of  popularityi 
and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern 
the  people,  of  any  roan  1  ever  knew.'  In- 
deed all  the  above  features  of  character 
are  extracted  from  the  noble  historian, 
being  only  separated  from  the  tinge  of 
party,  and  the  personal  animosity,  which 
misguided  bis  pen. 

*<  When  the  long  Parliament  met  in 
November  1640,  every  one  looked  to  him, 
as  *  their  patria  pater,  and  the  pilot  that 
must  slcer  the  vessel  through  the  tempests 
and  rocks  which  threatened  it.'  The  firm 
and  decisive  proceedings  indeed  with  which 
that  assembly  commenced,  afford  uo  equl« 
vocal  testimony  to  the  genius  by  which 
they  must  have  been  directed.  Soon  after 
its  meeting,  Strafford  and  Laud  were  com- 
mitted by  it  to  prison,  and  several  of  the 
King's  other  ministers  fled.  A  negociatioh 
was  then  opened  for  an  agreement  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  Charles  enter- 
tained a  proposition  for  appointing  Pym 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Hampden 
tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
other  popular  leaders  to  the  principal 
offices  of^  government.  This  negociation 
failed.  It  would  be  an  inquiry,  rather 
curious  than  useful,  to  settle  w^t  sort  of 
character  Charles  the  Siecond,  iriio  waa 
now  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age, 
would  have  been,  if  the  carts  of  Hampden 
bad  been  directed  to  the  nnfoldihg  and 
raiding  his  dispositions.  The  nomination 
however  may  tend  to  instruct  us  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  English  patriot ;, 
he  seems  to  have  preferred  the  task  of  form- 
ing a  future  King,  to  the  more  immediate 
exercise  of  any  of  the  great  functions  of 
government. 

Meanwhile  the  unhappy  and  miiijudg-. 

o 


« 
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inn:  ioverBiflrn  disuUssed  the  thoaght  of  the  most  earnest  seal,  the  Iodepeiideiits« 
moderate  measures,  aod  proceeded  in  that 
fash  course  which  led  to  his  fioal  catas- 
trophe. The  most  ill-advised  of  all  his 
actions  was  his  accusiug  and  demandiDif 
the  five  members,  with  Hampden  at  their 
head,  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  by  th^ 
House  of  Commons  in  the  fulness  of  its 
popularity  and  power.  From  this  moment, 
as  Clarendon  says,  the  temper  of  tl  e  man 
seemed  to  be  '  much  altered;'  be  saw 
What  he  had  to  expect,  and  what  sort  of  an 
enemy  he  had  to  deal  with  {  and  he  chose 
bia  part  with  the  same  characteristic  firm- 
peas  and  decision,  which  he  had  displayed, 
when  four  or  five  years  before  he  was  in- 
terrupted in  his  intended  voyage  to  New 
England."— pp.  11—15. 

One  or  two  more  short  citations 

will  satisfy  our  readers,  that  Mr. 

Godwin's    work   is   well  worthy 

their  attentive    perusal.      In  the 

obapter   relating    particularly    to 

religion,  we   And   the    following 

passages : — 

<<  Daring  tha  period  of  these  military 
transactions,  many  interesting  particulars 
occurred  in  the  assembly  of  divines  and 
the  ParUament.  A  majority  of  the  re- 
flecting and  religious  part  of  the  nation 
had  been  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
episcopal  government  of  the  church,  as 
administered  by  Laud  and  his  compeers, 
men  of  a  haughty  and  insolent  temper, 
wedded  to  pomp  and  splendour,  detesting 
the  puritans,  looking  with   comparative 


who  maintained  nearly  the  same  tenets  on 
this  subject  with  the  party  last  mentioned. 
They  were  led  to  the  conelnsionB  they 
adopted,  .by  somewhat  of  a  different  pro-^ 
cess*  Like  the  Presbyterians,  they  cor<' 
dially  disapproved  of  the  pomp  and  hie- 
rarchy of  the  Church  of  Euglaad.  But  they 
went  further.  Thev  equally  disapproved 
of  the  synods,  provincial  and  geneml,  the 
classes  and  incorporations  of  Preahytery» 
a  system  scarcely  less  complicated,  though 
infinitely  less  dazzling,  than  thAt  of  dioce- 
san Episcopacy.  They  he^d,  that  a  church 
was  a  body  of  Christians  assembled  in 
one  place  appropriated  for  their  worship, 
and  that  ei'ery  such  body  was  complete  in 
itself,  that  they  had  a  right  to  draw  up  the 
rules  by  which  they  thought  proper  to  be 
regulated,  and  that  no  man  not  a  member 
of  their  assembly,  and  no  body  of  men, 
was  entitled  to  interfere  with  their  pro- 
ceedings. Demanding  toleration  on  these 
grounds,  they  felt  that  they  were  equally 
bound  to  concede  and  assert  it  for  others  ; 
and  they  preferred  to  see  a  number  of 
churches  with  different  sentiments  and 
institutes  within  the  same  political  com- 
munity, to  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil, 
and  exterminating  error,  by  means  of  ex- 
clusive regulations  and  the  menaces  and 
severities  of  punishment" — pp.  336, 337. 

Upon  the  justice,  and  nothing 
but  justice  of  the  latter  extraet,* 
we  should  be  disposed  to  make 
some  remarks,  did  we  not  consider 


fiivonr  upon  the  privileges  and  system  of    ourselves   in    a  great  degree'  in« 


the  Church  of  Rome,  servile  to  the  court, 
Jidvocates  on  all  occasions  of  passive  obe- 
dience in  matters  of  civil  policy,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  an  intolerant  spirit,  and  ever 
nady,  when  the  question  was  of  suppress- 
ing obnoxious  tenets,  to  employ  the  most 
6a|ous  severides,  in  the  shape  of  heavy 
fines,  tedious  and  strait  imprisonment,  the 
sicourge,  the  knife,  .end  the  pillory.  It 
•ieems  certain,  whatever  some  historians 


heritors  of  these  very  principles- o£ 
church  poli^;  but  we  are  silent-*-* 
let  the  world  judge.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Godwin  Would  have 
been  of  no  worth  in  this  much  ob« 
scured  subject,  had  it  not  been  die 
testimony  of  a  man,  whose  princi-' 
pies  have  been  long  enough  knownt 


may  hav«  alleged  to  the  contrary,  that  ^    to  have  no  affinity  to  our  own,  and 
^tmiyority  of  the^  nation  WM  at  t^    who  cannot  be  charged  here  either 


flie!et|ng  of  the  Lonp:  Parliainent  hostile  to 
the  inentutioxi  of  Bishopa.  There  wefe  no 
doubt  maiiy  pious  and  excellent  men, 
among  those  who  filled  coubplcuous  sta- 
tions in  the  hierarchy.  There  wa^  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  nobility,  gentry,* 
and  others,' who  looked  with  partial  regard 
ttpoh  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  their 
(Others.  But  that  is  mere  human  nature ; 
and^  in  cases  of  this  sort  it  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise.  The  active  and  operant  part 
of  the  community,  the  vigour  and  energy 
of  the  livihg  principle  in  the  body  politic, 
w^  almost  exclusively  on  the  other  side." 
;-pp.  333,  334. 


with  interest  or  prejudice.  In 
return  for  th^  candour  atifjt  im- 
partiality with  which  be  h|us, 
treated  all-  r^igious  purli^y  .w# 
may  be  pehnitt^d,  witl|o|it'' tiding; 
suspectea  of  any  syitipathy  ii^  tha^ 
creed,  wluo)i  he  has  beeq  com^ 
mottly  siifiposed  to  profesn^  Mm 
offer  our  cordial  and  hearty  l^anlM 
for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the 
English  nation,  apd  to  recompienj 
all  our  reader*  to  a|RatI  theniselvea 


<<  But  what  is  scarcely  less  worthy  of 
Hvtice.  there  was  at  this  time  a  sect  of       .  ^        ■  *    '     ^>r.' 

Chrisnaos,  penetrated  with  the  fervours  of  -^  perusing  nis  work. 


notice,  there  was  at  this  time  a  sect  of    *peedily  of  the  pf^are  atad  profit 
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Uttrrarta  Hf litbiba ;  or,  c^e  llooit  WBotm. 


»»%»%*>^»x» 


RdiqnicB  WottoniancB,  or  a  CoU 
•  lection  of  Lives,  Letters,  Poems, 
fcith  Characters  of  sundry  Per- 
smages,  A-c,  8fc,  8fc.  by  the  curiotu 
pencil  of  the  ever-rnfimorable  Sir 
Henry  fVotton,  Knt»  Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 
'   Fourth  edition.      London;  1685. 

8vo. 
Whilst  we  were  eiccogitating  a 
brief  introduction  to  this  curious 
Volume,  Mr.  Addison's  ingenious 
idea  of  adjusting  the  relative  merit 
of  authors  by  the  dimensions  of 
their  productions,  forced  itself  into 
our  mind.  The  impression  was  so 
lively  that  we  could  almost  behold 
onr  diminative  lucubrations,  sel- 
dom exceeding  four  pages  of  an 
ordinary  octavo,  filed  in  the  re- 
cords of  Parnassus,  immediately 
under  the  brochures  and  squibs  of 
the  day,  amidst  the  contemptuous 
sneers  of  the  authors  of  more  pon- 
derous publications.  We  dropped 
our  pen,  and  our  readers  might, 
perhaps,  have  vainly  searched  the 
Hst  contained  in  the  envelope  of 
our  February  number,  for  the 
Book-worm,  had  not  our  sudden 
despondency  been  checked  by  a 
thought  of  a  brighter  colour.  If 
the  enlightened  Romans  (our  me- 
ditations appealing  from  fable  to 
reality) — it  the  enlightened  Ro- 
iftans  thought  the  highest  rewards 
due  to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  assuredly  he'  who  is  in 
any  degree  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving the  existence  of  a  book, 
.  that  life  of  reason,  and  condensa- 
tion of  intellect,  may  deserve  some 
vMse,  and  receive  some  plaudit. 
We  resumed  our  pen,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  our  lucubrations. 

Amongst  the  various  species  of 
literary  aliment  with  which  the 
gfsnm  and  industry  of  our  forefa- 
thers have  atbuiiaantly  supplied 
the  insiatiable  appetite  or  our 
brethren,  the  hehtones  libroramf 
iHm  hM  niford^d  ns  ilionr  delight 


than  that  class  antiently  called 
'ReliquicB,  &c.  Sec.  We  have 
thought  of  them  as  some  have 
thought  of  a  lady's  postscript,  that 
the  mind  of  the  autnor  was  disco* 
vered  in  them;  more  clearly  than 
in  the  previous  and  more  elaborate 
Writing.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  the  true  reason 
why  these  gleanings  in  the  field  of 
intellect  are  so  highly  prized  by 
Whether  it  be  that  ofter  the 


us. 


author  has  exercised  upon  thein 
the  limce  labor,  and  kept  them  from 
the  public  eye  till  the  last  polish 
was  bestowed,  whilst  his  more 
easy  and  crude  conceptions,  like 
nature's  common  productions,  are 
of  easy  parturition;  or  whether  they 
sometimes  treat  on  subjects  whica 
the  author's  prudence  would  not 
permit  him  ppenly  to  canvass  in 
nis  own  life-time,  and  so  have  the 
strongest  hold  on  our  affections  by 
grati^ing  our  curiosity,  ever  de* 
lighting  in  the  mysterious;  or 
whether  it  be  in  those  volumes, 
which  consist  of  unfinished  and 
e>en  rude  remains,  (for  many  are 
of  this  character,)  that  we  perceive 
the  greatness  of  intellect  which, 
in  itself,  is  too  overpowering  aiid 
too  transcendent  for  our  selt-love 
to  delight  in,  veiled,  and  softened 
down,  and  diminished  to  a  pleasing 
equality:  from  whichsoever  of  these 
reasons  it  may  proceed,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  works  of  this  class  are 
perused  with  a  greater  zest  by  our 
ft-aternity  than  perhaps  any  others. 
It  is  needless  to  descend  to  in- 
stances. The  principle  is  so  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  that  the  pub* 
lie  purveyors  have  sometimes  car- 
ried it  to  the  most  ridiculous  excess. 
Every  trifle,  every  sketch,  nay, 
even  the  private  correspondence  ot 
a  deceased  author,  has  been  'sedu- 
lously collected,  and  obtruded  on 
tb6  public  liotice,  often  Vvcith  no. 
TBgicci  either' eo  tbe  febutntioft  of 
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the  deceased,  or  to  the  understand-  violent,  resenred,   haughty,    and 

inf^  of  the  world.    Whilst  we  con-  constantly-engaged  in  broils,  which 

aider  such  instances  as  abuses  of  disposition  eventually  brought  him 

the  principle  to  which  we  have  al-  and  his   patron   to  a  disgraceful 


luded,  they  must,  however,  be  ac 
Icnowledged  as  powerful  corrobo- 
rations of  its  existence. 

The  respectable  name  of  the 
editor  of  this  volume,  Mr.,  or,  as 
he  has  been  stiled,  honett  Isaak 
Walton,  is  the  best  voucher  that 
nothing  of  this  nature  has  trans- 
pired  in  the  publication  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton's  "Remains."  The 
work  itself  has  had  the  singular 
fate  to  be  traduced  only  by  one 
critic,  (as  far  as  our  reading  ex- 
tends,) and  that  the  sarcastic 
JSorace  Walpole ;  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  same  gentle- 
man endeavoured  to  depreciate  the 
genius  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  we 
apprehend  that  our  readers  will  not 
be    influenced    by    his    opinion. 


end :  Wotton  mild,  candid,  hun>- 
ble,  and  peaceable  in  the  extreme, 
on  account  of  which  traits  of  cha- 
racter he  was  much  esteemed  by 
James  on  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  On  the  execution  of 
Essex,  Sir  Henry  found  it  neces- 
sary to  abscond  for  a  time,  though 
innocent  of  any  participation  ia 
his  master's  crime.  Whilst  thus 
absent,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Great-Duke'  of  Florence  in  con- 
veying to  James  the  Vlth,  of  Scot- 
land, the  intelligence  of  a  plot 
against  his  life,  which  circumstance 
was  a  happy  introduction  to  the 
favour  of  that  monarch,  who,  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  after  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  immediately 
recalled  Sir  Henry  and  rewarded 


Happy  is  it  for  the  reputation  of  him  with  knighthood.    Sir  Henry 

Sir   Henry  Wotton's  Reliquice,  if  was  now  dispatched    on  various 

none  but  the  contemntir  of  Sydney  embassies,    an    employment    for 

can  adventure  its  depreciation.      .  which  he  was  eminently  qualified. 

Sir  Henry  was  born  in  Kent,  in  by  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

the  year  1568,  and  descended  of  European   languages.     Whilst  at 

an  ancient  family  in  that  county.  Venice,  he  and  his  chaplain,  the 


His  father  was  the  very  excellent 
Thomas  Wotton,  to  wnom  Lam- 
barde  addressed  his  '^  Perambu- 
lation of  Kent."  Nicholas  Wotton, 
the  ambassador,  was  also  of  this 
family.  After  the  usual  university 
studies.  Sir  Henry  entered  into 
public  life  as  secretary  to  the  noble 
Earl  of  Essex,  in  which  situation 
he  had  for  a  companion  Cufle,  the 
author  of  a  curious  Treatise  '^  On 
the  Difference  of  Man's  Age." 
Hyde,  in  his  "  Historia  Keligionis 
Veterum  Persarum,"  says,  that  the 
old  Persians  always  deliberated 
twice  on  any  important  national 
transaction ;  once,  when  drunk, 
that  they  might  not  want  vigour ; 
once,  when  sober,  that  they  might 
not  want  discretion.  We  presume 
some  reason  similar  to  this  must 
have  induced  the  Earl  to  his  choice 
of  these  two  secretaries^  men,  in 
every  point  of  view,  intellectual 
antipodes  to  e^ich  other.     Cuffe 


learned  Bedel,  were  intrusted  with 
the  original  manuscript  of  Father 
Paul's  "  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent."  Bv  their  care  it  was 
despatched  to  England,  and  printed 
both  in  English  and  Latin.  On 
his  return  from  foreign  employ- 
ments, Sir  Henry  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  was 
appointed  Provost  of  Eaton  Col- 
lege^ where  he  finished  his  days  in 
the  midst  of  those  studies  which  he 
had  assiduously  cultivated  even  in 
his  public  engagements,  and  in  the 
duties  of  that  religion  of  which  he 
had  been  for  many  years  a  devoted 
and  consistent  servant.  The  latter 
is  a  trait  of  Sir  Henry's  character 
which  we  dwell  upon  with  peculiar 
pleasure.  Spirituality  of  mind  is 
so  rare  an  ingredient  in  the  general 
qualifications  of  statesmen,  that 
we  have  been  sometimes  inclined 
to  believe  it  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  duties  of  that  class  of  men : 
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in  Sir  Henry»  however,  we  meet    an  accumte  treatise  on  the  subject 


wiUi  a  happy  exception.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  this  volume 
without  being  convinced  that  the 
author  was  a  man  of  sterling  piety, 
and  indeed  of  that  kind  of  piety 
which  approximates  to  puritanical 
precision,  though  we  believe  he 
was  strictly  a  churchman  in  his 
views  of  discipline.  A  sacred  re- 
gard to  religion  seems  to  have 
guided  him  in  all  his  engagements, 
and  though  he  wittily  observed, 
that  "  Legatta  esi  vtr  bcnu9  peregr^ 
misnu  ad  meaiiendum  reijnihlic<B 
causd,^*  we  sincerely  believe  he 
was  an  exci^ption  to  this  rule  in  his 
legatorial  engagements.  SirHenW 
has  been  celebrated  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  repartees,  some  of  which 
have  been  admitted  by  the  great 


it  professes  to  elucidate.  We  must 
now  enter  a  little  more  closely  on 
an  examination  of  the  **  Reliqnise.^' 
To  the  volume  is  prefixed  a  Life  of 
the  Author,  by  Isaak  Walton, 
written  with  all  the  quaintness  and 
particularity  of  that  well-known 
biographer,  whose  lives  are  better 
portraits  of  his  own  mind,  than  of 
those  of  whom  they  profess  to  treat. 
Then  follows  Sir  Henry's  Treatise 
on  Architecture,  a  piece  with  which 
we  have  been  well  pleased,  and 
which  has  reconciled  us,  in  great 
part,  to  a  science  which,  however 
useful,  we  have  usually  considered 
very  dull.  We  were  undeceived 
by  this  treatise.  A  Treatise  *^  on 
Education"  succeeds.  This  is  so 
incomplete  that  it  might  have  been 


Bacon  into  his  collection  of  Apoph-    judiciously  omitted,  as  well  as  the 


thegms.  The  following  anec- 
dote is  perhaps  amongst  his  most 
felicitous  jett  d'eaprits: — "  Having, 
at  his  being  in  Rome,  made  ac- 
quaintance with  a  pleasant  priest, 
who  invited  him  one  evening  to 
hear  their  vesper  music  at  church; 
the  priest  seeing  Sir  Henry  stand 
obscurely  in  a  corner,  sends  to  him, 
by  a  boy  of  the  quire,  this  question, 
writ  on  a  small  piece  of  paper. 
Where  urns  your  religion  to  bfifownd 
before  Luther?  To  which  question 
Sir  Henry  presently  under- writ. 
My  religion  was  to  he  fo/imd  then, 
where. yours  is  not  to  be  found  now, 
in  the  written  word  ofGod,^  Sir 
Henry  died  in  1639,  and  was  buried 
at  Eaton,  with  this  epitaph  on  his 
tomb. 

Hie  jacet  hi{;ut  stntentuB  primus  author. 

Ditputandi  pruritus,  Ecclaiarum  scabies. 

Nomen  aJ^s  quarcf 

Besides  the  work  now  under 
consideration,  Sir  Henry  wrote 
"  The  State  of  Christendom ,"  1657, 
folio,  a  work  which  we  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  perusing, 
but  which,  we  believe,  is  considered 

*  An  Ambassador  is  a  good  man  sent 
abroad  to  lie  for  thf  sake  of  his  country. 

t  H  ere  lies  the  firs^  author  of  this  sentence, 
"  The  propensitf  to  disputation  is   the 
Disease  of  the  Churches." 
Seek  his  name  elsewhere. 


''  Observations  on  the  Characters 
of  our  Kings,"  in  which,  however, 
there  are  some  forcible  delineations 
of  the  character  of  William  1st. 
In  all  respects,  the  lives  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, are  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  volume.  They 
display  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  character  in  general, 
and  in  particular  with  the  charac- 
ters of  these  great  men.  The  deli- 
cate shades  which  distinguish  them 
from  each  other,  and  the  marked 
outlines  which  raised  them  both  so 
much  above  the  level  of  common, 
men,  are  inimitably  drawn,  and 
perhaps  are  inferior  only  to  the 
well-known  skill  of  Clarendon's 
pen  in  the  same  department,  an 
accuracy  which  has  justly  entitled 
him  '*  The  Chancellor  of  Human 
Nature.^  The  letters,  and  parti- 
cularly those  to  Sir  Edmund  Ba- 
con, abound  with  choice  anecdote 
and  shrewd  observations,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  equal  in  every  respect, 
but  bulk,  the  **  Epistolae  Ho- 
elianse"  so  generally  admired. 

On  the  whole.  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton's  mind  was  more  elegant  than 
powerful;  his  order  of  thinking 
more  accurate  than  profound ;  his 
style  of  writing  more  sparkling  than 
chaste.    Discrimination  of  charac- 
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iUiet.  But  i  mart  not  ovit  to  teil  joa, 
Uut  I  now  only  owe  yon  thanks  for  inU- 
QiHting  unto  me  (liow  modestly  soever) 
the  true  artificer.  I'or  the  work  itself  I 
had  viewed  some  Vood  while  before  with 
singular  ddighti  having  rtcoired  it  iiroin 

are  met  curiously  .tudied.becau«,  t^LT^U^'^.  Po^i^X^"^'^^^- 
there  usually  they  are  most  care*  f^^,  whcreunto  is  added  (as  1  now  sup- 
j.  II     L.jj_ .       n;     1  ij  pose),  that  the  accessary  might  help  out 

the  principal^  aceotdiog  to  the  art  of  sta* 
tionersy  and  to  leave  the  reader  &m  h  hoeea 
dolce.  Now,  Sir,  concerning  your  travels, 
wherein  1  may  challenge  a  little  more  pri- 
vilege of  discourse  with  yon.  I  rappoifl 
yoo  will  not  blanch  Parit  in  your  way; 
therefore  1  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you 
with  a  few  lines  to  Mr.  M.  B.*,  whom  you 
shall  easHy  find  attending  the  young  Lord 
S.  as  his  governor,  and  you  may  surely  re- 
ceive from  him  good  directions  for  the 
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ter  was  the  talent  in  which  he  most 
excelled,  an  ability  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  arisen  from  his  con- 
stant employments  in  different 
courts,  where  men's  real  intentions 


fully  hidden.  His  long*  residence 
in  Italy  must  also  have  consider* 
ably  improved  this  faculty,  as  the 
attempt  to  deceive,  and  the  means 
of  detection,  are  in  no  other  coun- 
try studied  so  systematically.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir 
Henry  did  not  complete  his  inten- 
tion of  writing  the  English  History 


according  to  the  advice  given  him  »  .      r  i 

by  Charles  the  1st. ;  but  these  li-  •H*"^^  ?^  3~"r/»'^if  .j^^^^ 

.^  ,  1-1  S.L.  t  where  he  did  reside  by  my  cnoice 
terary  plans.,  like  many  others  of  ^^^  ^i^g  fo,  the  king,  after  mine  own  re- 
less  noble  origin,  seem  often  made  cess  from  Venice,  l  should  think  that 
but  to  be  broken.     The  poetrv  of  your  best  line  will  be  throogh  the  whole 


this  volume  has  the  common  de- 
fects of  its  age  ;  the  allusions  to6 
recondite,  the  sense  involved  iu 
endless  parentheses,  the  words  and 
the  nwtre  harsh. 


length  of  FrMC4  to  M^rtnilet,  and  thence 
by  sea  to  Genoaf  whence  the  passage  into 
Tuscany  is  as  diurnat  as  a  GraveMchd  barge 
I  hasten  as  you  do  to  Florence  or  Sierma, 
the  rather  to  tell  vuu  a  short  story,  fr^m 
the  interest  you  have  given  me  ia  yo^r 


rwn     1*  II  1  ^^      ^    au  i.     safety.    At  Sienna  I   was  tabled  in  the 

The  foUowrag  letter  to  the  great    Bousiof  one  ^/AmoScipumi,  an  old  fioAum 

poet  Milton,  is  a  happy  instance  of    courtier  in  dangerous  times,  having  been 
^ir  Henry's  penetration  in  disco-    Mewardtothei>ttcadiFi^(iafU},who,with 

-  .    -     .        4ii  his  family,  were  surangled,  save  thip 

only  man,  who  escaped  by  foresight  of  the 
tempest ;  with  him  1  bad  often  much  chat 
of  those  affairs,  into  which  he  took  plea- 
aureto  look  back  from  hia  native  harboart 
and  at  my  deparinre  toward  B4>mt  (which 
bad  been  the  centre  of  his  experience),  I 
had  won  confidence  enough  to  beg  his  ad- 
vice how  I  might  carry  myself  securely 
there,  without  offence  of  others,  or  or 
mine  own  conocienoe.  Jagnor  Ccmiga  wn^ 
(says  he)  i  peraierri  Uretti,  et  ii  viao  ttMto^t 
that  is,  y*mT  thoughts  close,  and  ynur  coun^#- 
nance  toote,  will  go  safely  over  the  whole 


Teiing,  at  so  early  a  period,  the 
promising  talents  of  that  extraor- 
duuuy  man  :— 

**  To  Mr.  Milton. 

**  Sir*— It  was  a  special  favour  when 
yoe  lately  bestowed  upon  me  here  tho  first 
taste  of  your  acqniuiitance,  though  no 
longer  than  to  make  me  know  that  I 
wanted  more  time  to  value  it,  and  to  enjoy 
It  rightly;  and,  in  truth,  if  I  could  then 
have  imagtsed  yoor  fvrther  stay  in  tbeie 


parts,  which  1  understood  afterwards  br    world:  of  which  DWpfci«,i  er«j^  (for  so  t 
Mr.  H.,  r  would  have  been  bold,  m  our     1,^^^  fo^^^  jj)  y^^^  judgment  doth 


vulgar  phrase,  to  mend  my  draught,  Tfor 
j^u  left  me  with  an  extreme  thirst,)  and  to 
have  beggedi  your  conversation  again, 
jointly  with  your  said  learned  friend,  at  a 
poor  meal  or  twot  that  we  might  have 
banded  together  some  good  authors  of  the 
ancient  time,  among  which  I  observed  yon 
too  have  been  familiar.  Since  your  going 
yovL  have  charged  me  with  new  obligations, 
both  for  a  very  kJQd  letter  from  you, 
dated  the  6th  of  this  month,'  and  for  a 
dainty  piece-  of  entertainment  that  came 
therewith;  wfacfeia  I  should  much  com- 
mend  the  tragical  part,  if  the  lyrical  did 
not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  dorimtt  deli* 
cecy  in  your  songs  and  odes  \  wnereunto 
r  Htast  phdnly  ^nfess  to  have  seen  yet 
anllitfgiHHdMkimir  Imgo^je,  ipiomet- 


no  commentary  \  and  therefore,  Sir,  I  wUi 
commit  you  with  it  to  the  best  of  all  seen- 
rities,  God's  dear  love,  remaining  your 
firiend,  as  much  at  command  as  any  of 
longer  data.  H.  WoTtoti/^ 

The  poem  alluded  to  was,  in  alt 
probability,  Milton's  Comne.  W^ 
should  gladly  extend  o«r  extiratetfei, 
but  our  Units  at  present  forbid. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  peesese 
the  rohime,  will  agree  with  n», 
that  one  of  its  happiest  passages  is 
the  parallel  between  tne  Earl  of 
Esses  and  the  9i^ke  df  jSuckingt 
ham. 
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REVIEW.  that  learning  i«  too  often  possessed  with- 

Discourses  delivered  im  the  College  «»"J  P'»^^^j  and  as  mankind  are  extremely 

y.  xr        T  jj        J    1.  •  ^  »pt  to  undervalye,  or  to  anect  to  despise* 

oj  New  Jers^ ;  addressed  chtefty  ^'b^t  is  not  among  their  own  acquis!- 

to  Candidates  for  the  first  Degree  lions,  learning  itself  is  frequently  de- 

inthe  Arts;  with  Notes  and  lU  predated,   even  by  good   people    who 

lustrations,  including  a Butorical  f^^«  never  acquired  it;   especially  if 

«•   -  r     r  ajl     ^  f#  -r  »^  they   have  become,  m  any  degree,  the 

metch  of  the  College,   froni  its  leader*  of  others.    They  are  jealous  of 

Origin  to  the  Accession  of  the  Pre-  learned   mem  jealous   of  their   supe- 

sident   Witherspoon.     By  Ashbel  riority;  jealous  exceedingly  that  they 

Green,  D.D.,  Ll/J).,  President  *^,  °«^  '^J^  *'"«"{!*  ?[  5%^°*^  ^   ^^ 

y*  ^    ^  i>  jealous*    above    all,    that    these     men 

OJ  we  lyoitege,  ^m  ^^^  ^  ^^^  patrons  of  some  fond 

This  is  the  only  American  work  of  notions  of  their  own.    But  if  a  man  of 

importance  which  we  can  present  to  learning  appears  who  is  confessedly  and 

A*^     ..        >    . I  _.i:.  .m  eminently    pious;    who,  it  u  acknow« 

die  aoticeofourwadewthw  month.  ,^4  by  afl.  coilaider.  religion  as  su- 

It  baa  been  lisniai  for  the  President  penor  to  learning  itself,    superior  to 

of  Ihe  College  of  New  Jersey,  on  every  earthly  object  and  consideration ; 

the  Sabbath  preceding  the  annual  "^^"^  ^""^^J^Jt  ?nd  *rdent  labours  in 

^i^Ji^m^^^^t^    ;*w  r«!L.>.i.  «   --^  ^"®  c*u«®  of  Christ  have  put  him  above 

eomsiendenient,  46  preach  a  ser-  ^j  suspicion ,  thu  nuin  thev  will  hear  i 

■ion,  or  make  a  particular  address,  to  him  they  will  listen;  to  him  they 

to  the   candidates  for  the  Bache-  will   grant    their   confidence:    he   can 

lor's  degree.    Following  this  laud-  ?">«8e  ^em;    he   can   correct   thek 

«ivl^  ^..r*^*..    ti,  r«..^An  j^i:«.^.>j  Errors,  reform  their  extravagances,  and 

able  custom.,  Dr.  Green  delivered  persuade  them  to  yield  to  leason  and 

the  nrst  six  ot  the  sermons  con-  leceive  instruction.    In  a  word,  if  they 

tained  in  this  volume ;  the  other  have  not  become  lost  in  fanaticism,  he 

three  were  delivered  at  other  times,  $»«,  *«5°»  ^1>^™  ^o  just  views  and  con- 

u..*  ™:*u  ♦k^  «««.^   «:«.„       T«k^«  duct,  in  regard  to  religion :  and  as  only 

but  With  the  same  view.     They  .^^  ^  ^^^^     ^^„ »  ^l^i^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

embrace  the  following  subjects  :  (o   be  capable  of'  producing  it— to  be 

— ^The  union  of  Piety  and  Science  capable  or  preventing  or  arresting  such 

—God  acknowledged  directing  the  «  deluge  of  evils  as  etteu  spring  from. 

x>«*k  ^f  T\..*,r     'Tk^  ^^^A  nf «.»'..  enthusiasm,   deserves   to   be  esteemed 

Path  of  Duty—The  good  Mans  among  the  best  and  highest  of  human  au 

Protection    and    Support  —  The  tainments.  Of  these  attainments  our  own 

Word  of  God  the  Guide  of  Youth  Dickinson  and  Edwards  were  illustriou» 

—  Christian    Integrity    explained  «5^F?*«":    Amonc  the  veiy  first  men 

^^A    ^^^^mn^^^^A^A       A    -dIa.  #u-  of  their  time,  in  this  country,  for  mtel- 

^nd   r^pmmended  — A   Plea  for  Actual  strength  and  furniture,  Uiey  were 

early  P^ety  —  f  he  Man  of  false  ^tUl  more  cfisUnguished  for  piety  than 

Honour — The  devout  Man.     All  for  learning.^  In  their  day  enthu&iaam. 

these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  ;PP«««^  "L.^**^  ^hur^  to  which  they 

•^^.^^^okiir.  .»«^«n«^»       in-    r<.AJl  belonged.    Few  other  men  could  gain  an 

respectable,  maainer.      Dr.  Green  ^^^^  ^f  ^  deluded ; .  but  th^men 

does  not  rank  m  the  first <:lass  of  obuiu«i.it,  beeaus^  th^  .waflty  and 

pulpit^oratbrs  ;'  but  'he  is  zlwayti  enimence  of  their  piety,  were  questioned 

sensible,  invariably  sound,  and  fre^  ^^  "??«•    They  spoke  und  wrote  so  as 

ner.     He  has  alwap  the  good  of  great  aridlnsting. 

V/k  hndibstw^  1  pirttioularly   of  his        «*  Iir  tfke  mannef,'  oiily  {iHrns  men  df 

IHhril^k  in  >iew  ;  and  aiany  of  hi9  distinguished  science  c4n  be  friUy  pre- 

obw»f»lioiiivareen!idedtotiie.al.  ^^  ?^«"5i^.  **«»g  .'^  ^^, 

*^*'^'^T^^?^'.7*  .  7~^^      J  ^^  floience  miiiist  religion,    fittt  for  a  fi^w' 

tentHmbothofministeraandotheffs.  men  bf  pety,  who %re  scholars  of  the 

The.  foUowing. passage,  from  the  first  order,  it  Is  impossible  to  sa^  what' 

first  dftsbomse,  oontaina  some  just  ^oUldbe   the   limits  of  the  mischief, 

a»d  important  sentinients :  wbifch  learned   infidels,    heretics,    and 

9WH  tu«pu*«.f*«ii.  niw«M«<.H.«  Ibnnalists.'would  do  to  religion.  It  would. 

*^  FiQus  men,  sftthobt  ^teaming,  Iraow  s^ni  as  if  they  would  soon  destroy  all  oob-. 
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fideoce  in  holy  scripture,  and  all  the 
belief  of  cbriatianity  which  is  founded  on 
argUBient  i  that  they  would  have  all 
men  of  liberal  minda  and  pursuits  on 
their  side ;  all  youth  of  aspirinff  views ; 
ail  fashion  and  all  power.  We.lcnow, 
indeed,  that  this  they  will  never  iuUy 
achieve ;  because  we  know  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  founded  on  a  roclc, 
against  which  the  gales  of  hell  shall 
never  prevail.  But  although,  in  every 
respect,  the  power  is  all  of  GOD,  by 
which  his  cause  in  the  earth  is  effectively 
maintained,  vet  it  is  our  duty  carefully  to 
consider  and  assiduously  to'  employ  the 
means  which  he  has  appointed,  and  which 
he  ordinarily  blesses,  for  the  attainment 
of  this  end.  And  since  miracles  have 
eeased,  b^  which,  at  first,  Christianity 
was  sustained  and  extended,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  all  the  learning,  wit,  and  power 
of  man,  it  appears  that  science  is  the 
cMef  instrument,  by  which  religion  is  to 
be  defended  against  its  learnt,  malig- 
nant,  and  potent  adversaries.  When  the 
christian  cnampion,  with  genius,  erudi- 
tion, and  truth,  all  in  his  favour,  goes 
ibrth  ajminst  this  embodied  and  embattled 
host  of  darkness,  it  recoils;  it  is  discon- 
certed, discomfited,  and  defeated.  Its 
learning  is  combated  by  better  learning; ; 
its  alignment  by  stronger  argument ;  its 
eloouence  bv  hija^her  eloquence  ;  its  wit 
by  teener  wit ;  its  misrepreseutation  and 
sophistry,  by  the  luminous  and  resistless 
display  of  truth.  It  U  driven  off  the 
field  of  its  own  choosing  It  shifts  and 
▼aries  its  popition  a  thousand  times,  and 
still  in  all  it  is  met,  fiiced,  and  put  to 
the  worst.  The  cause  of  truth  constantly 
gains  by  the  conflict,  till,  at  last,  she 
triumphs  gloriously :  and  the  thousands 
who  always  go  as  reputation  points,  fol- 
low truth  because  she  triumphs,  more 
than  because  they  have  examined  and 
measured  her  weapons,  or  beheld  and 
been  subdued  by  her  charms.    They  are 

Preserved,  however,  from  the  camp  of 
be  enemv,  and  may  eventually  be*tramed 
into  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.** 

We  give,  as  another  specimen, 
the  following  very  excellent  pas- 
sage, from  the  conclusion  of  the 
lafet  discourse : 

•*  In  coBclusioo,  1  ^artlcukrly  call  upon 
jou,  my  young  friends,  to  remember 
that  you  are  now  in  the  period  of  life 
moat  favourable  to  the  formation  of  this 
Uuly  excellent  and  sublime  character. 
Listen  to  the  observations  of  one  of  my 
▼enerable  predecessors  in  office,  distin 
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earnestly  to  recommend  to  all  that  fear 
God,  to  apply  themselves  fVom  their 
earliett  youth,  to  the  exercises  of  piety,  a 
lifi9  of  prayer  and  communion  with  God, 
This  is  the  source  from  which  a  real 
christian  miut  derive  the  secret  comfort 
of  his  heart,  and  which  s^onewill  give 
beauty,  consistency,  and  ubifbrmity,  to 
an  exemplary  life.  The  reason  why  I 
mention  it  on  this  occasion  is,  that  youths 
when  the  spirits  are  lively,  and  the  affec- 
tions vigorous  and  strong,  is  the  ieamm 
when  this  habit  mutt  he  formed.  There 
are  advantages  and  disadvantages  at- 
tending every  stage  of  life.  An  aged 
christian  will  naturally  grow  in  pru- 
dence, vigilance,  usefulness,  attention  to 
the  course  of  providence,  and  submiaaion 
to  the  divine  will ;  but  he  will  seldom 
attain  to  greater  fervour  of  affection,  and 
life  in  divine  worship,,  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  lh>m  his  early  yeairt* 
And  is  it  so,  my  dear  youth,  that  if 
you  are  ever  eminently  devout,  you  must 
begm  to  be  so  now  ?  Must  this  beat  of 
all  attainments  be  soon  made,  or  the 
hope  of  making  it  be  resigned  fer  ever? 
I  know  you  are  ambitious  to  liave  in- 
fluence on  earth.  But  by  being  devout 
jTou  will,  as  you  have  heard, have mfluence 
in  heaven.  Here  is  the  highest,  as  well 
u  the  holiest  distinction  of  mortals. 
Evety  devout  man,  like  Jacob,  •has 
power  with  God.'  His  prayers  prevail 
where  the  issue  of  battles  is  decided ; 
where  kings  receive  their  thrones  or 
are  hurled  fi'om  them;  where  the  des- 
tinies of  empires  are  ordered;  where 
nations  are  blessed  or  cursed;  yea, 
where  salvation  is  extended  to  immortal 
souls;  one  of  which  is  of  more  value 
than  the  material  universe,  or  than  all 
the  temporal  felicities  of  man.  O I  if 
you  aspire,  aspire  to  do  good;  aspire 
to  be  prevalent  intercessors  before  the 
throne  of  God.  Blessed  Spirits  of  grace  f 
breathe,  O  bfeatbe,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  on  these  precious  youth.  Trans* 
form  and  sanctify  every  heart.  Make 
every  spirit  here  devout.  Thus  shall  we 
be  prepmred  to  serve  God  and  our  gene- 
ration most  extensively  on  earth,  and 
then  to  riae  and  join  in  that  perfect 
devotion,  which  saints  and  seraphs,  in 
the  temple  above,  offi^r,  through  the 
ftges  of  eternity,  to  the  Father,  to  the 
Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.** 

The  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
College,  which:  occupies  nearly 
half  of  the  Tolnme,  is  very  interest- 


ished  for  his  profound  knowledge  of    ing ;  but  scarcely  admits  of  abridge 


human  nature,  and  accurate  observation 
of  mankind.  •  Suffer  me,'  said  Doctor 
Witherspoon,  in  addressing  a  class  of 
youth  in  this  college,  as  I  now  address 
jou,    <  Sufier  me,   upon  this  subject, 


ment  or  extract.  It  was  founded 
in  1746,  and  has  numbered  among 
its  Presidents  some  of  the  most 
eminent    men    produced   by   the 
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United  States — Dickinson,  Burr,     art  of  rendering  themselves  agreeable  in 

Edwards,    Davies,    Finley,    and     company.    p^^J^'^ '^^^^^^""fj^^^  ^^^ 
«r..,         '  a\\^  ^      ^    p    human  heart,  and  he  posaeased  the  rare 

>%itlierspoon.     As  the  account  ot     po^g,  ^^  pleasing,  without  betraying  a 


Burr  is  the  shortest;  and  as,  from 
his  connections  as  well  as  from  his 
own  excellence,  he  is  entitled  to 
be  remembered,  we  have  selected 
it  for  our  biographical  article. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

FRESIDEUT   BUAU. 

*'  Aabok  fiufiR,  the  second  president 


power  of  pleasing, 

deaign  to  please.  As  he  was  free  from 
oatentation  and  parade,  no  one  would 
have  suspected  his  learning,  unless  his 
subject  required  him  to  display  it,  and 
then  every  one  was  surorised  that  a 
person  so  well  acquaintea  with  books, 
should  yet  possen  such  ease  in  conver- 
sation, and  such  freedom  of  behaviour. 
Ue  inspired  all  around  him  with  cheer- 
fulness.   His  arms  were  open  to  good 


of  New-Jersey  coUe^,  was  a  native  of    men  of  every  denomination.  A  sweetness 


Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  was  born 
in. the  year  1716.  His  ancestors,  for  a 
number  of  generations,  had  lived  in  that 
colony,  and  were  persons  of  great  re- 
spectability. He  descended,  it  is  be- 
lieved, from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr, 
of  Dorchester.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1735,  In  1738,  he  was 
invited  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  at  Newark,  in  New- 
Jersey,  and  was  ordained  as  its  pastor. 
Here  he  became  so  eminent,  as  an  able 
and  learned  divine,  and  an  accomplished 
scholar,  that  in  1748,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  president  of  the  college, 
as  successor  to  idr.  pickinson.  In  1754, 
he  accompanied  Mr.  Whittield  to  Boston, 
having  a  high  esteem  for  the  character 
of  that  eloquent  itinerant  preacher,  and 

Eeatly  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his 
bouns.  After  a  lite  of  usefulness  and 
honour,  devoted  to  his  master  in  heaven, 
he  was  called  into  the  eternal  world, 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  being  in  the 
forty -second  year  of  his  age- 

*'*  President  Burr  was  a  person  of  a 
slender  and  delicate  make,  yet  to  en- 
counter, fatigue  he  had  a  heart  of  steel. 
To  amazing  talents  for  the  dispatch  of 
businesa  he  joined  a  constancy  of  mind, 
that  commonly  secured  to  him  success. 
As  long  as  an  enterprise  appeared  possi- 
ble, he  yielded  to  no  discouragement. 
The  ilourishing  state  of  the  college  of 
New-Jersey,  was  muchowinjz  to  his  great 
and  assiduous  exertions.  When  his  ser- 
vices were  requested  by  the  trustees 
of  the  college  in  soliciting  donations  for 
the  purchase  of  a  librarv,  and  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  and  mr  erecting  a 
building  tor  the  accommodation  ot  the 
students,  he  engaged  with  his  usual 
zeal  in  the  undertaking,  and  every  where 
met  with  the  encouragement,  wliich  the 
design  so  fully  deserved.  Until  the 
autumn  of  1755,  he  discharged  the  du- 
ties both  of  president  and  pastor  of  a 
church.  At  that  time  his  pastoral  rela- 
tion to  his  people  was  dissolved ;  and  he 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
the  college. 

'•  Few  men  were  more  perfect  in  the 
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of  temper,  obliging  courtesy,  and  mild- 
ness of  manners,  joined  to  an  engaging 
candour  of  sentiment,  spread  a  glory 
over  his  reputation,  and  endear^  his 
person  to  all  his  acquaintance.  Though 
steady  to  bis  own  principles,  he  was  free 
from  all  bigotry. 

**  In  the  pulpit  he  shone  with  superior 
lustre.  He  was  fluent,  copious,  sublime, 
and  persuasive.  Haying  a  clear  and 
harmonious  voice,  which  was  capable  of 
expressing  the  various  passions,  and 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  his  subjects, 
he  could  not  fail  to  reach  the  heart.  His 
invention  was  exhaustless,  and  his  elocu- 
tion was  equal  to  his  ideas.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  preachers,  who  soothe  their 
hearers  with  a  delusive  hope  of  safety, 
who  substitute  morality  in  the  place  of 
holiness,  and  yield  the  Important  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  through  the  fear  of 
displeasing  the  more  reputable  sinners. 
He  insisted  upon  the  great  and  universal 
duty  of  repentance,  as  idl  were  guilty 
and  condemned  by  the  divine  law.  He 
never  wished  to  administer  consolation, 
till  the  heart  was  renewed  and  conse- 
crated unto  God.  When  he  saw  the  soul 
humbled,  he  then  dwelt  upon  the  riches 
of  redeeming  mercy,  and  expatiated  upon 
the  glories  of  Him,  who  was  God  mani- 
fest in  the  tiesii.  It  was  his  endeavour 
to  alarm  the  thoughtless,  to  hx  upon 
the  conscience  a  sense  of  sin,  to  revive 
the  disconsolate,  to  animate  the  penitent, 
to  reclaim  the  relapsing,  to  confirm,  the 
irresolute,  and  to  establish  the  faithful. 
He  wished  to  restore  to  man  the  beauti- 
ful image  <^'  God,  disfigured  by  the 
apostacy.  His  life  and  example  were  a 
comment  on  his  sermons;  and  by  his 
en^|aging  deportment  he  rendered  the 
amiable  character  of  a  christian  still  more 
attractive  and  lovely. 

*'  He  was  distinguished  for  his  public 
spirit.  Amidst  his  t>ther  cares  he  studied, 
and  planned,  and  toiled  for  the  good  of 
his  cuuuhry.  He  had  aj  high  sense  of 
English  liberty,  and  detested  despotic 
power  as  the  bane  of  human  happiness. 
He  considered  the  heresy  of  Arius  as 
not  more  fatal  to  the  purity  of  the  gospel. 
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riewt  of  the  divine  wnth  I  deserved  f 
WAS  made  to  despair  of  help  in  myself. 
ajad  almosl  concluded  that  my  day  of 
grace  was  past.  It  pleaR^d  God,  at 
length,  to  reveal  his  son  to  me  in  the 

§05^1,  as  an  alUsuiiicient  and  willing 
aviour,  and  I  hope  inclined  me  to  re- 
ceive him  on  the  terms  of  the  gospel.  I 
received  some  consolation,  and  found  a 
great  change  in  myself.  Befbre  this  I  was 
strongly  attached  to  the  Arminian 
scheme ;  hut  then  I  was  made  to  see  those 


than  the  positions  of  Filmer  were  to  the 
dignity  of  man  and  the  repose  of  states. 
But  though  he  had  much  of  that  pa- 
triotic spirit,  which  is  ornamental  even 
to  a  christian  minister,  he  very  cauti- 
ously intermeddled  with  any  matters  of 
a  political  nature ;  being  aware  of  the 
invidious  constructions,  which  are  com- 
monly put  upon  the  most  unexception- 
able attempts,  made  by  men  of  bis  pro- 
fession to  promote  the  public  welrare. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Scotch 
society  for  propagating  the  gospel ;  and 
he  thought  no  labour  too  great  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  enterprise,  which  pro- 
mised to  illuminate  tne  gloomy  wil- 
derness with  the  beams  oi  evangelical 
truth. 

"He  presided  over  the  college  with 
dignity  and  reputation.  He  bad  the 
most  engaging  method  of  instruction, 
and  a  singular  talent  in  communicating 
his  sentiments.  While  he  stripped  learn- 
ing of  its  mysteries,  and  presented  the 
most  intricate  subjects  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  thus  enriched  his  pupils  with 
the  treasures  of  learning,  he  wished  also 
to  implant  in  their  minds  the  seeds  of 
virtue  and  religion.  He  took  indefati- 
cable  pains  in  regard  to  their  religious 
mstmction,  and  with  zeal,  solicitude, 
and  parental  affection,  pressed  upon 
them  the  care  of  their  souls ;  and  with 
meltlnff  tehdemess  urged  the  import- 
ance of  their  becoming  the  true  disciples 
of  the  holy  Jesus.  In  some  instances 
his  pious  exertions  were  attended  with 
Success.  In  the  government  of  the  college 
he  exhibited  the  greatest  impartiality 
and  wisdom.  Though  in  Judgment  and 
tetnper  inclined  to  mild  measures,  when 
these  failed,  he  would  resort  to  a  necessary 
severity;  and  no  connexions  could  pre- 
vent tne  equal  distributions  of  justice. 
In  no  college  were  the  students  more  nar- 
rowly inspected  and  prudently  guarded, 
or  vice  of  every  kind  more  effectually 
searched  out,  and  discountenanced  or 
suppressed.  He  secured  with  the  same 
ease  the  obedience  and  love  of  his  pupils. 

**  The  year  after  he  took  his  first 
degree  he  resided  at  New- Haven,  and 
this  was  the  period,  when  his  mind  was 


things  in  a  di£R?rent  light,  and  seemingly 
felt  the  truth  of  the  Calvinian  docirifi^' 
He  was  unfluctuating  in  principles,  and 
ardent  in  devotion,  raising  his  heart 
continually  to  the  Father  of  mercies  iti 
adoration  and  praise.  He  kept  his  eye 
fixed  upon  the  high  destiny  of  man,  and 
lived  a  spiritual  lite.  The  efficacy  of  his 
religious  principles  was  evinced  by  his 
benevolence  and  charity.  From  the  grace 
of  God  he  received  a  liberal  and  generous 
disposition,  and  from  his  bounty  the  power 
of  gratifying  the  desire  of  doing  good. 

At  the  approach  of  death  that  gospel, 
which  he  had  preached  to  others,  and 
which  discloses  a  crucified  Redeemer, 
gave  him  support.  He  was  patient  and 
resigned,  and  was  cheered  with  the  live- 
liest hope.  The  king  of  terrors  was  dis- 
armed of  his  sting. 

Mr.  Burr  married  in  175f ,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  Fdwards,  his  successor 
in  the  presidency  of  the  college.  She 
died  in  1758,  tlie  year  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  in  the  twentv-seventh  year 
of  her  age  ;  leaving  two  children,  one  of 
whom  was  Aaron  Burr,  late  Vice-Pre- 
sident Of  theUnited  States,  and  the  other 
a  daughter,  who  was  married  to  Judge 
Reeve,  of  Connecticut.  She  died  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  Mrs.  Burr  was  in 
every  respect  an  ornament  to  her  sex, 
being  equally  distinguished  for  the 
suavitpr  or  her  manners,  her  literary  ac- 
complishments, and  her  unfeigned  re- 
f&ra  to  religion.  She  combined  a  lively 
xmaghiation,  a  penetrating  mind,  and  a 
correct  judgment.  When  only  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  she  was  brought 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  her  conduct. through  life  was 


first  enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of    becoming  the  gospel.  Her  religion  did  not 
the  wav  of  salvation.    In  his  private     cast  a  gloom  over  her  mind,  but  made 


papers  he  wrote  as  follows:  <this  year 
God  saw  fit  to  open  my  eyes,  and  shew 
me  what  a  miserable  creature  I  was. 
Till  then  I  had  spent  my  life  in  a  dream  ; 
and,  as  to  the  ^eat  design  of  my  being, 
had  lived  in  vain.  Though  before  I  had 
been  under  frequent  convictions,  and 
was  driven  to  a  form  of  religion,  yet  1 
knew  nothing  as  I  ought  to  know.    But 


her  cheerful  and  happy,  and  rendered  the 
thought  of  death  transporting.  '  She  left 
a  number  of  manuscripts  on  interesting 
subjects,  and  it  was  hoped  they  would 
have  been  made  public  t  but  they  are 
now  lost. 

**  Mr.  Burr  published  a  valuable  trea- 
tise, which  displays  his  talents  in  con- 
troversial   theology,  entitled.  The  Su- 


then  I  was  Drought  to  the  footstool  of  preme  Deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
sovereign  grace ;  saw  myself  polluted  maintained  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 
by  nature  and  practice;   had  afiecting     of  iUr.  £miyn*s  Inquiry,  rc-printcd  at 
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B«stoQ  in  t?9U  Be  published,  aUo,  A 
Fast  Sermon  on  Account  of  the  Kn* 
croBchments  of  the  French,  and  their 
Designs  against  the  British  Colonies  in 
America ;  delivered  at  Newark,  January 
1,  1755.      The  Watchman's  Answer  to 


Mie  QuestioQ,  <  Whit  of  th?  Night  ?* 
a  Sermon  before  the  Svnod  of  riew^ 
York,  convened  at  Newark,  September 
30,  1756.  A  Funeral  Sermon  at  the 
Interment  of  Governor  Bernard,  Sep- 
tember 4,  1757.    • 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  with  SHORT  NOTICES. 

[It  is  our  intentioD  to  furnish  a  much  more  extended  monthly  list  of  publications  than 
was  indnded  in  the  former  series  ^f  this  Magazine.  Much  delay  often  ocean,  both 
unexpectedly  and  unavoidably,  in  the  department  of  reviewing.  Many  works  of  great 
value  do  not  require  a  lengthened  critique  ;  and  the  space  uauaUy  allotted  to  reviews 
in  this  work  is  necessarily  brief.  We  are  tbcnefore  compelled  to  omit  altogether 
the  notice  we  would  gladly  take  of  a  large  Dumber  of  excellent  works.  It  has 
been  deemed  desirable  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  list,  including  brief  notices  of 
-such  works  as  we  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing.  It  is  oar  wish  to  give 
immediate  notice  of  the  publication  of  good  and  useful  books.  Authors  and  pub- 
lishers will  oblige  us  by  tbe  communication  of  early  intelligence,  and  they  may  de- 
pend upon  prompt  attention  on  our  part.  No  work,  however,  can  be  iiiserted 
m  the  List  which  is  not  sent,  or  some  notice  of  it,  before  the  22d  of  the  month.] 


The  Mirven  Family  ;  or  CkriHian 
Prineivle  developed  in  Early  Life,  \'2mo. 
6#. — With  some  feelings  of  scefyticism 
on  the  subject  of  religious  fictions,  we 
imve  taken  up  this  ifiterestin^  little  vo- 
lume. We  do  not  presume  wholly  to 
proscribe  this  class  of  publications ;  and 
^ere  such  out  wish,  we  should  be  al- 
most ready  to  forego  it  in  the  present 
case.  There  is  much  important  evan- 
gelical truth  in  this  little  volume,  ex- 
liifoited  in  a  neat  and  interesting  form. 
The  author  appears  to  possess  a  very 
•consid«*able  acquaintance  with  the  hu- 
man heart,  but  displays  a  still  deeper 
intimacy  with  -Christian  principle  and 
feeling.  Vie  can  recommend  the  work 
to  all  our  readers,  but  especially  to  the 
young. 

A  Full  Report  of  the  Proceed- 
IKGS  at  the  Anniversary  ff  the  Carlow 
Bible  Society,  held  18M  and  19M  iVov. 
1824 :  with  a  Prtface^  containing  the 
Marks  ef  Corruption  in  the  Chwch  of 
Rivne,  by  .the  Admiruble  Skelton-     If. 

A  FuLi.  Account  of  the  Proceed- 
ings at  a  Meetings  held  9th  November , 
1824,  atCarrick-on-Shannon^  Ireland  j  be- 
tween the  ProtestanU  and  Catholics ;  for 
the  ditcvssion  of  the  i^nporiant  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  distributing  the 
Scriptures  among  the  population  of  that 
TemmUry.  6d. — These  pamphlfets  speak 
for  themselves.  The  controversies  which 
they  detail  are  highly  important^  as  indi- 
«catgms>of  the  aspect  of  things  in  Ireland. 


To  the  Protestant  gentlemen  who  took 
part  in  these  proceedings  the  highest 
praise  is  due.  We  can  assure  our  rea- 
ders that  these  tracts  contain  matter  of 
more  than  passing  interest.  The  skill 
and  learning  displayed  by  the  Protestant 
advocates  had  effected  a  victory,  and 
must  have  enjoyed  a  triumph,  but  for 
the  old  and  ofi-tried  argument  of  vio- 
lence and  outrage.  We  wish  Ihese 
pamphlets  a  general  circulation^ 

NoUVEAUX     CaNTIQUE     CHRETIElirj 

pour  les  Assemblies  Des  Enfans  de  Dieu^ 
Composes  par  Casar  MaUuu  24mo.— 
French  devotional  poetry  is  so  unusual  a 
sight,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  apply 
our  critical  function  to  the  present  article* 
elites  and  Chansons  Comimtes  have  so 
long  engrossed  the  powers  of  harmony  i^ 
that  language  that  the  phenomenon  of 
French  h3rmns  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  of  a  new  era  in  the 
moral  history  of  that  country.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  it  may  be  so,  and  that 
France  may  again  boast  her  Beza^ 
Farel,  Chamier^  Mesire^t,  ajid  Claude^ 
The  sentiments  of  these  hymns  are  worthy 
of  the  excellent  author^  and  will  con- 
tribute, we  trust,  to  that  revival  of  evaa- 
gelical  devotion  to  which  he  has  zear 
lously  devoted  his  labours.  The  A^dver-^ 
Usement  informs  us,  that  a  suitable  col- 
lection of  tunes  may  be  had  of  Mr^ 
Nisbet,  the  publisher.  A  beautiful  iUttle 
portrait  of  Mr.  MaJan  appears  on  4h« 
title  page. 
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A  View  of  Slavery  in  Connection 
WITH  Chuistianity  ;  being  the  Suh- 
stance  of  a  Discourse  delivered  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel^  Stoney  Hill^  Jamaica, 


ticuUrfy  adapted  to  facilitate  their  in- 
struction in  preparatory  Schools.  Fourth 
Edition,  much  improved.  Is. — This  is  a 
useful  book  for  beginners;    and   may 


September  19,  1824,  bjf  Robert  Young,    justly  be  denominated,   Murray  made 
Wesleyan  Missionary :  with  an  Appendix,     easy 


containing  the  Resolutions  of  the  Mis 
sionaries  in  that  Connection,  at  a  General 
Meeting,  held  in  Kingston,  September  6, 
1824.     Qvo,  U.6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Henry  :  enlarged  by  J.  B.  Williams, 
F.R.S.;  with  a  fine  portrait.  Qvo.  15s. 

Contentment  :  a  true  Narrative  of 


The  Evangelical  Rambler,  Vol. 
II.  3i.  6</. — The  former  volume  of  this 
Rambler  received  our  decided  appro- 
bation. The  present  is  not  inferior  in 
interest,  and  well  merits  the  same  recom- 
mendation. 

An  Elementary  Book  in  German, 
in  Question  and  Answer,  on  the  Arts 


a  Young  Woman  in  great  poverty  and    and  Scietices,  with  a  literal  Key  at  the 


suffering.  3d. — An  excellent  little  tract, 
not  founded  on  fact,  but  all  simple  and 
unvarnished  truth. 

BuNYAN  Explained  to  a  Child. 
Part  II.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor, 
Ongar. — This  like  the  former  little  vo- 
lume, is  a  commendable  attempt  to  make 
Bunyan  intelligible  to  children.  The 
plates  are  numerous  and  well  e^iecuted. 

Thoughts  on  Antinomianism.  By 
Agnoslos,  Author  of  '<  Thoughts  on 
Baptism."  Is.  6d. 

A  History  of  the  Crimes  of  the 
Popes  and  Cardinals  of  Rome.  No. 
I.   Price  3d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Ward,  late  Baptist  Missionary  in 
hidia ;  containing  a  few  of  his  early 
poetical  productions,  and  a  Monody  to 
his  Memory.  By  Samuel Stennett,  \2mo. 
6s. — This  IS  an  excellent  and  interesting 
narrative.  It  contains  many  extracts 
from  Mr.  W.'s  letters,  and  one  in  parti- 
cular, relative  to  the  prevailing  practice 
among  Baptist  churches,  of  excluding 
the  Paedobaptist  brethren  from  the  Lord's 
Table.  The  following  sentiments  ought 
to  touch  the  heart  of  every  strict  com- 
munionist  in  the  world.  "  How  you  can 
love  Christians  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
be  shy  with  them,  and  avoid  their  com- 
munion, merely  because  their  opinions 
are  not  all  like  yours,  and  because  they 
demand  the  right  of  thinking  for  them- 
selves, as  you  do,  is  a  perfect  mystery  to 
me.  I  think  the  shuttmg  out  from  com- 
munion such  a  man  as  Doddridge,  or 
Baxter,  because  he  was  a  Psedobaptist, 


back  in  English,  for  easing  the  difficulty 
which  Scholars Jind  in  learning  thai  Ian- 
guage. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Quarterly  Review,  occasioned  by  its 
Animadversions  on  a  Work  entitled 
"  Divine  Influenced*  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Biddulph,  A.  M.  SfC.  Sfc, 

A  Father's  Reasons /or  nof  Bap- 
tizing his  Children,  ^c.  By  a  lay  Mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England.-— We 
have  no  doubt  the  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  a  veiy  worthy  man  and  good 
Chnstiao.  We  have  read  his  reasons, 
and  see  in  them  neither  novelty  nor 
weight.  We  respect  his  convictions ; 
yet  with  great  professions  of  fidmess  and 
candour,  he  evidently  treats  the  question 
under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudice, 
with  very  partial  knowledge,  and  too 
much  of  the  air  of  an  umpire,  while  he 
is  an  ardent  partizan  of  the  Antipsedo- 
baptism  system. 

Death  Bed  Scenes;  or,  the  Chris- 
tian Companion  on  the  entering  the 
dark  Valley,  By  the  Author  of  the 
Evangelical  Rambler.  Royal  18mo. 

Discourses  delivered  at  the  Settle* 
ment  of  the  Rev.  W.  Orme,  at  Camber- 
well.  Oct.  7, 1824.  By  the  B.ev.  Joseph 
Fletcher,  Greville  Ewinq,  and  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Winter,  D.  D,  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  Sabbath  Remembrancer:  a 
Series^  Weekly  Papers,  each  containing 
Expository,  Devotional,  and  Practicai 
Observations  on  Two  Passages  of  Scrip- 


arisesfrom  the  same  spirit,  as  that  which    ^"^^»  S^c  i^c.   Striking  Anecdotes  with 

Fifty-two  Wood  Cuts.  By  Rev.  A.  Flet- 
cher. 5s. 


burnt  men  alive.''  Yet  we  have  heard 
that  the  Serampore  Baptists  have  refused 
communion  to  Paedobaptists.  ilow 
comes  this  ? 

Grammar  for  Children,  designed 
for  Young  Persons  in  general,  but  par- 


Litera   Sacra  ;   or,  the  Doctrines 
of  Moral   Philosophy  and   Scriptural 
Christianity  compared,  in  a  Series    of 
Letters.  1  vol.  8»a.— This  is  a  highly 
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respectable  volumey  written  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England,  and  there- 
fore adapted  to  some  points  peculiar  to 
that  churchy  but  a  work  of  considerable 
interest  to  all  Christians.  It  aims  to 
show  the  inadequacy  and  fundamental 
errors  of  most  of  the  moral  philosophers. 
The  general  views  of  the  author  on  the 
subject  of  Natural  Religrion  have  long    ^rincipalh}  from  the  Wntings  of  Butler] 
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An  eaknest  Appeal  to  British 
Humanity  on  behalf  of  Hindoo  Wi' 
doat ;  and  the  Abolition  of  the  barbO' 
roui  Rite  of  Burning  Alive  proved  to  be 
both  safe  and  practicable.  By  the  Rev. 
T,S,  drimshuWf  M,A. 

A    SYNOPSIS   OF    THE    EVIDENCES  OF 

Religion,  natural  and  revealed :  drawn 


been  our  own.  With  some  exceptions, 
relating  rather  to  the  arguments  than  to 
the  general  principles,  we  can  give  the 
work  our  decided  recommendation.  It 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  ministers 
and  students  of  theology. 

Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Prayer: 


Paley^  Doddridge^  and  Marsh ;  de* 
signed  as  a  Manual  for  Youth.  By  the 
Rev.  J.Topham,  M,A.  F.R.S.L,  i2mo. 
is,  6d. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Volume  of 
Sketches  of  Sermons  preached  to  Con' 
gregatioas  in  various  parts  of  the  United 


with  two  Discourses  on  interesting  and  Kingdom.  45*  p.  188.-— contains  Forty* 
important  Subjects*  By  tlte  Rev,  Luke  Eight  Plans  of  Sermons  on  miscella- 
Booker^  Sfe.  ^c— Judge  Garrow,  some  neous  texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
years  ago,  found  in  Wales  a  young  girl,  ments,  a  general  index  of  the  subjects 
who  did  not  know  the  Lord's  Prayer,  treated  on,  and  a  table  of  the  texts  illus- 
His  Lordship  discovered,  that  she  was  a  trated  throughout  the  eight  volumes. — 
Dissenter,  and  that  at  her  place  of  wor-  The  increase  of  publications  of  this 
ship  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  used  in  class,  we  frankly  confess,  is  viewed  by 


the  regular  course  of  worship.  His 
Lordship  made  quite  enough  ot  it  at  the 
time ;  but  Mr.  Booker  repeats  the  story 
in  his  first  lecture,  and  makes  a  little 
more  of  it.  We  can  assure  both  these 
gentlemen,  that  evangelical  Dissenters 
do  as  devoutly  reverence  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  as  generally  teach  it  to  their 
children,  as  their  brethren  of  the  Na- 


ns with  much  suspicion  and  regret,  as 
we  fear  that  while  they  supply  the  Sun- 
day-school teacher,  the  laborious  itine- 
rant, or  the  occasional  lay  preacher,  with 
very  appropriate  assistance,  they  also 
hold  out  very  seductive  temptations  to 
those  whose  education,  talents,  and  lei- 
sure should  raise  them  above  the  mean- 
ness of  adopting  the  results  of  other 


tional  Church.    We  may  also  be  per-    men's  studies,  to  avoid  that  mental  la- 


mitted  to  inform  the  latter  gentleman, 
that  we  have  heard  series  of  discourses 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  dissenting  meet- 
ing-houses, not  inferior  to  those  he  has 
presented  to  the  public. 

An  Essay  on  the  Obligation  of  Chris* 
tians  to  observe  the  hordes  Supper  every 
Lord's  Day.     By  J.  M.  Cramp.  2s. 

A  Monument  of  Affection  to  an 
amiable  and  beloved  Cousin.  By  W. 
Greenwood. — This  is  a  very  interesting 
and  pleasing  volume,  and  will  amply 
repay  the  pious  reader  for  the  perusal. 
12mo. 

The  Christian  Teacher,  a  Gate- 


chiem  on  the  principal  Subjects  of  Di- 


hour  which  apostolical  autliority  and 
professional  consistency  alike  enjoin. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  persons  we 
have  referred  to,  and  also  for  the  use  of 
families,  we  think  highly  of  the  plans 
before  us,  and  we  cheerfully  confess 
they  are  amongst  the  best  we  have  seen. 

"  Who  wrote  EIKftN  BAXI- 

AIKH  ?"  Considered  and  Answered  in 
Two  Letters  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  By  Christopher  Words- 
Korthy  D.  D.  Master  of  Trinity  Vollege^ 
Cambridge.  Bvo.  10s.6d. 

A  Circular  Letter  of  Pope  Leo 
XII.  /o  the  Patriarchs,  Primates,  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Ca* 


•niis  tittle  work  ap^  to  us  to  be    >; '.*«  n' ?^**-  .^'■<""'«'«f.'7« /«« 


>pear8 
well  adapted  to  the  tigher  classes  in  Sab> 
bath-schools,  or  to  young  persons  whose 
means  are  limited,  and  who  hsive  not 
opportunity  of  consulting  larger  works 
in  theology. 

Hints  to  Parents  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Children  in  the  Spirit  of  Pista* 
bulk's  Method.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  S.  Is, 
each.  Third  Edition. 


original  Latin,  with  ait  Introduction 
and  Notes.  6d  — The  value  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  price. 
It  contains  a  faithfiil  translation  of  two 
papal  documents,  which  prove  the  un- 
altered and  unalterable  character  of  the 
Romish  usurpation.  The  Notes  are  va- 
luable illustrations  of  the  text,  and  we 
sincerely  wish  it  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. 
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Fashionable  AMu^rMEifTB,  the 
Bave  op  Youth;  h  Dixcourne preached 
at  Runela^h  Chapel ^  on  Thursday  Even" 
imgy  Dec.  9,  1824.  By  John  Morison, 
1$,  Second  Edition, 


[February, 


A  Dissertation  on  the  Scripiuml 
Authority y  Nature,  and  Unex  of  Infant 
Baptism.  By  Ralph  Wardtaw,  D,  D, 
In  Bvo.  Price  5s.  and  in  \2mo,  Ss.Od, 
boards. 


WORKS  PREPARING   FOR  THE  PREM. 

The  Rer.  John  Morison  is  preparing  for 
publication  a  History  of  the  Camerouians, 
and  he  will  feel  obliged  for  anv  assistaqpe 
wbieh  iMy  be  rendered  to  nim  by  the 
fricadeand  admireraof  Scottisli  literature, 
la  tbia  difficult  undertaking.— In  one  vo* 
lumc  8vo.  Mtsc^laneoua  Remains  of  tbe 
late  Rev.  Stephen  Morel! ,  Pastor  of  the 
Old  Independent  Church  at  Norwich,  with 
a  Memoir,  prefixed  hy  the  Rev.  T.  Binney, 
of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Remains 
will  consist  of  a  varietv  of  pieces  on  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  subjects,  with  a 
few  specimens  of  poetry,  carefnlly  selected 
from  the  numerous  MSS.  of  their  much 
lamented  antbor. — A  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  Frey's  Hebrew  Grammar,  in 
the  EngUsh  langnage,  with  many  impor- 
tattt  additions,  by  George  Downes,  M.A. 
Ute  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.--^  The 
Progress  of  Dissent,"  observations  on  the 
most  remarkable  and  amusing  passages  of 
that  article  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  by  a  ^oti.  Can,  -—  A 


Mannal  of  Classical  BibMogniphy,  by  J.W. 
Moss,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  2 
vols.  8vo. — An  Answer  to  Mr.  Butler's 
Work  entitled  the  Book  of  tbe  Roman 
Catholic  Church.-  Tlte  Works  of  Augnstiifl 
Toplady,   with  the   Life  of  the  Author. 
A    new  Edition,   6  vols.  8vo. — Rev.  R. 
WaUon's  ITieological  Institutes,  Part  3— 
The  whole  Works  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Hey- 
wood,  B.  A.  In  5  vols.  8»o.  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Vint,  Idle.— In  one  volume  8vo.  Sermons, 
Expositions,  and  Addresses  at  the  Holy 
CotRttianion,  by  tlie  late  Rev.  Alexander 
Waugh,   A.  M.   Minister   of   the    Scots 
Chorch  in  Miles  Lane,  London.    A  short 
Memoir  of  the  Author  will  be  prefixed — 
The   Ordination   Service  of  the   Rev.  J. 
price,  at  Devonshire  Square.— Tlie  Con- 
troversy with  the  Unitarians  of  Manches- 
ter, respecting  their  possession  of  Chapels 
and  Trusts,  with  an   Introduction.—The 
Aged  Pilgrim*B  Triumph  over  Sin  and  the 
Grave,  an  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  ttev. 
J.  Newton.    Secoad  Edit.  —  Letters  to  a 
Sceptic  of  Distinction  in  the  Nineteenitb 
Century.— A  9ew  Edition  of  the  Aev.  A. 
Reed's  Supplement  to  Watt8*s  Hymos.— - 
Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Prjye^*  *jy  the 
Rev.  S.  Saunders,   Froroe. — T^e  DnWin 
Philosriphical  Journal  and  Scientific  Re- 
view, to  appear  on  the  First  of  March. — 
Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of  Cfaris- 
tianity.-^Domestlc  Duties,   by  Mrs.  W. 
Parkes.— The  personal  Narrative  of  Huna- 
boldt's  Travels,  translated  by  Helen  Maria 
Williams.^-ConversaCions   on  Geography 
and    A«troaoffly**— Recollections   of   Fo- 
reign Travels,  or  Ltfe,  Literature,  and 
Self-Knowledge.  By  Sir  £.  Brydges. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
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MISCELLA.NEOUS. 


iieligioui  Liberty  in  Sotith  Ameriea. — A 
letter  irom  Valparaiso,  dated  Sept.  24  last, 
states,  some  important  changes  have  been 
effected  by  the  government,  which  will 
greatly  decrease  the  inftnence  of  the  Po- 
l>ish  clergy  in  that  country,  and  *adds, 
**  The  above  step  at  this  juncture  is  parti- 
cularly important^  as  the  British  ministers 
have  sent  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Nugent,  tlic 
Consul,  to  be  presented  to  government, 
requesting  a  toleration  of  religion  ;  which 
will  not  now  meet  with  half  the  opposition 
it  would  have  done,  had  the  priests  been 
•in  power  :  and,  so  far  as  I  understand, 
the  people  in  general  have  no  wish  to  op- 
•pose  it.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Bibles 
kwre  come  out,  which  have  sold  rapidly, 
and  have  been  purchased  by  the  leading 
men  in  the  government.  The  governor, 
a  man  esteemed  by  both  parties,  has  «x- 
pressed  his  astonishment  that  such  a  book 


slioidd  have  been  prohH^Hed.  I  sincerely 
hope,  the  light  of  truth  has  dawned  on 
this  wretched  land:  but  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  a  Protestant  might  as  well  have 
rushed  into  a  lion's  den,  as  come  to  dwell 
among  them,  and  such  a  book  bs  the  Bi- 
ble was  unknown  in  the  land." 

Blackburn  Independent  Academy, — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  this 
Institution  was  held  at  the  Academy  House, 
Blackburn,  on'Tlmrsday  the  30th  of  De- 
-oember  last.  The  attendance,  both  of 
friends  and  of  members  of  the  comniittee, 
was  considerably  greater  than  is  vsnal  on 
aoch  occasions.  Testimonials  of  good  con« 
duct,  proficiency,  &c.  were  given  to  tbret 
young  men,  whose  course  of  study  was 
then  terminated  ;  and  three  additional  stu- 
dents were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Institution.  The  funds,  which,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  Midsummer^  were  ia 
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Ill 


a  state  of  great  depresetoDy  exhibited  a 
balanee  in  favour  of  the  Ifwtitution»  suffi- 
cient to  stimalate  tbe  hopes,  without  rea- 
derio^  uRnecfM&ry  the  utmost  cxertioii4> 
of  its  supportara. 

The  frieads  of  the  Blackburn  Academy 
in  particular,  and  the  trieuds  of  evangeli- 
cal truth  throughout  the  country,  are  re- 
minded of  the  vast  importance  of  support- 
ing this  Institution,  as  clearly  evinced  in 
the  able  and  spirited  controversy^  that 
has  for  some  time  been  carried  on,  and  is 
still  continued,  in  the  columns  of  the  Man* 
Chester  Gazette,  with  reference  to  tbe 
right  of  Socini&ns  to  most  of  the  places  of 
w<»sbip-  they  at  present  occupy  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  committee,  for 
reasons  which  appear  to  them  of  great  im- 
portance, do  not  intend  to  increase  the 
number  of  students  beyond  twelve  or  four* 
teen;  butmne  or<ea,.to  wbieh  their  pre- 
sent finances  confine  them,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  such 
a  county  as  Lancashire^  and  those  that  are 
acyaceoU 

Noticei. '—The  Annual  Sermon  for  the  Re- 
lief of  the  necessitous  Widows  and  Children 
of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  will  be 
preached  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  April 
next,  at  the  Old  Jewry  Chapel,  Jewin 
Street,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Fletcher  of  Stepney.  Service  to 
begin  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  precisely. 
The  subcribers  and  friends  of  the  Society 
will  afterwards  dine  together  at  the  Albion, 
Aldersgate  Street. 

A  general  meeting  will  be  held  by  the 
Port  of  London  Society  for  promoting  Re- 
ligion among  Seamen,  at  the  Argyle  Rooms, 
in  Regent  Street,  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
of  February,"  )S!25,  at  twelve  o'clock'; 
when  a  Report  will  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

A  new  Chapel  was  opened,  Jan.  5,  at  Han- 
well,  Middlesex ;  on  which  occasion  three 
sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Davies  of  London,  Uppadine  of  Ham- 
mersmith, and  Hyatt  of  Shadwell.  The 
Gospel  was  introduced  to  this  village  about 
five  years  since,  by  a  few  friends  at  Ham- 
mersmith ;  who,  affected  with  the  immoral 
condition  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  en- 
gaged a  small  room  for  divine  worship  on 
H  Sabbath  evening,  and  established  a  Sun- 
day School.  Shortly  after  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Gregoryfrom  Beaconsfield  to  this  vil- 
lage, in  1820,  this  field  of  labour  was  re- 
signed to  him  ;  who  having  a  commodious 
school-room,  had  it  licensed  for  public 
worship.  The  congregation  continuing  to 
increase  afforded  a  very  pleasing  prospect 
of  usefulness  to  many,  until  Midsummer 
1824  ;  when  the  unexpected  removal  of 
Mr,  G.  to  the  adjoining  village  excited  the 
fears  of  the  congregation,  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  their  highly-valued  privi- 
leges. This  induced  several  to  come  for- 
ward with  libera]  contributions,  according 


to  their  ability,  to  erect  a  chapeL  A  |^eee 
of  fireehold  land  was  offered  for  «£60,  and 
in  September  last  the  foundation  was  laid  i 
on  which  occasion  the  Rer.  G.  Redford  of 
Uxbridge  delivered  a  very  appropriate 
address  to  a  respectable  auditory.  The 
building  is  now  put  in  trust  for  tbe  per- 
petual support  of  a  Gospel-ministry.  A 
considerable  debt  'still  remains,  to  liquid- 
date  which  the  Trustees  anxiously  soltclt 
the  assistance  of  a  benevolent  public. 

ORDINATION. 

On  the  ^Oth  of  December,  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Binney,  late  Student  at  Wymondley 
College,  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Ind^ 
pendent  Church  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  lately  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bruce,  jun.  The  services 
of  the  day  were  commeiu»d  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Guyer  of  Ryde.  Instead  of  the  usual 
form  of  an  introductory  discourse,,  and 
the  proposal  of  questions,  the  minister 
elect  presented  a  statement,  which  included 
a  summary  of  his  reasons  for  entering  on 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  for  prefer- 
ing  to  exercise  that  ofiice  among  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  of  the  Independent  deno- 
mination ;  as  well  as  the  leading  articles 
of  his  religious  belief.  The  ordination^ 
prayer  Tas  it  is  usually  termed)  was  offered 
up  by  tne  Rev.  Mr.  A€ams  of  East-Cowes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Morell,  President  of  the  Aca*. 
demical  Institution  at  Wymondley,  deltr 
vered  the  Address  to  the  Minister,  from 
2  Tim.  ii.  15  ;  and  the  Rev.  T.  Adkinsof 
Southampton,  preached  to  the  church  and 
congregation,  from  1  Thess.  v.  12, 13.  The 
Rev.  T.  P.  Dobson  concluded  the  solemni- 
ties with  prayer. 

Recent  Deaths, — On  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824,  died  Mr.  John  Huntsman,  of 
Boston,  Lincolnshire,  aged  44.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  friends 
of  tlie  Independent  congregation  in  that 
town,  and  had  been  the  honowed  instru- 
roent  in  the  hand  of  God  for  promoting  its 
prosperity  to  a  considerable  extent.  Soon 
after  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  in- 
troduced into  Boston,  in  connection  with 
the  Independent  denomination,  he  became 
a  hearer  of  the  word  ;  and  at  the  formation 
of  a  Christian  church,  in  1819,  he  became 
a  member  of  that  community.  There  i» 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  step  waa 
taken  from  the  conviction  that  as  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  made  the  **  savour  of  life'^ 
unto  his  soul,  it  was  his  duty  to  profess 
that  gospel  amongst  the  people,  in  con- 
nection with  whom  God  had  blessed  him. 
For  five  years  he  was  actively  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  God,  and  laboured  abundantly 
for  the  promotion  of  his  glory.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  lime  he  sustained  the  office 
of  Deacon,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
that  office  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
aeal.  From  the  peculiar  circamstaoces  of 
a  new  and  increasing  congregation,  these 
duties  required  considerable  attention  and 
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perKTerancey  and  they  were  met  by  no 
ordiniry  proportion  of  thete  raloable  quali* 
Ues. 

Bright  as  was  his  ckaracter  when  in 
health,  the  grace  of  God,  which  was  with 
him,  appeared  brighter  still  in  bis  last 
affliction.  For  some  time  prior  to  his 
death,  he  had  an  impression  that  his  end 
was  approaching,  and  he  contemplated  it 
with  peculiar  composure,  and  spoke  of  it 
with  unruffled  serenity.  When  seized  with 
his  last  illness  he  said,  "  This  sickness 
will  be  onto  death.*'  Although,  from  tlie 
peculiar  character  of  his  disorder,  his  suf- 
ferings must  have  been  severe  in  the  ex- 
treme^  not  one  murmuring  word  escaped 
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He  expressed  himself  as  rerigned  to  the 
will  of  the  Most  High,  and  often  delighted 
in  the  thought  that  God's  will  must  be 
done.  It  was,  indeed,  a  privilege  to  hear 
tbe  delightful  assurances  of  God's  love 
which  he  expressed,  and  to  witness  the 
growing  fervour  of  his  soul  in  the  prospect 
of  eternity.  His  end  was  peace ;  for,  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  the  spirit  left  its 
trembling  tenement,  and  returned  to  God 
who  gave  it  The  memory  of  the  just  it 
blessed  i  and  the  memory  of  this  man  of 
God  is  blessed  in  no  ordinary  degree  by 
the  tribute  of  general  esteem  and  sincere 
affection. 

A  funeral  sermon  was  preached  to  a  most 
bis  lips  : — on  the  contraiy,  his  state'  of     crowded  congregation  on  Sabbath  evening, 


mind  was  most  delightful  and  heavenly. 
Absorbed  in  a  contemplation  of  the  good- 
ness of  God»  his  feelings  were  invariably 
joyful,  and  his  language  that  of  praise. 
He  often  observed  that  God  had  never  per- 
mitted one  doufot,  or  one  fear,  respecting 
his  safety,  to  pass  over  his  mind  .  and  on 
one  occasion  he  said,  "  I  cannot  describe 
the  communion  which  God  holds  with  my 
soul.  1  know  whom  I  have  believed.  Re- 
ligion is  no  trick — the  Bible  is  no  fable. 
I  am  a  dying  man ;  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  of  God  could  support  me,  but  this 
doe«  support  me."  He  enjoyed  abundant 
peace  of  mind  doi'ing  ten  days  of  ex- 
cruciating pain,  and  on  each  successive  day 
exhibited  a  growing  meetness  for  a  better 
world.  During  the  \9fit  few  days  he  seemed 
to  live  even  above  prayer-^hU  whole  soul 
was  occupied  in  the  prauet  of  his  God. 


November  31,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hapcs, 
from  Psalm  xxxvii.  37.  Mark  the  perfect 
man,  &c. 

-  December  23,  died  at  her  residence,  in 
Wellington,  Somerset,  at  the  age  of  58, 
Miss  Ann  Collard.  In  the  removal  of  this 
truly  pious  and  excellent  lady  a  numerous 
circle  have  sustained  the  loss  of  a  most 
valuable  and  affectionate  friend  ;  the  poor 
around  her,  a  most  kind  and  benevolent 
benefactress,  and  the  interests  of  religion 
in  genenU,  and  especially  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  a  most  ready  and  liberal  sup- 
porter and  friend. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  lamented 
death  of  the  Rev.  John  Witehouse,  of 
Dorking,  who  was  removed  to  his  reward, 
after  a  protracted  illness,  on  the  22d  Jan. 
We  hope  to  furnish  our  readers  with  fur- 
ther particulars  in  our  next 
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Communications  ha^e  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rev.  fi.  Brook — 
R.  Crook— G.  Payne— J.  Winterbotbsom— T.  Golding— T.  Haynes<-J.  £.  Miles^ 
John  Brown — S.  Morell— J.  Thornton — ^Thos.  Weaver— Stephen  Percy— C.  N.  Davies 
—Dr.  Raffles— Thomas  Morell— J.  Hoppus — J.  Churchill — H.  Evison. 

Alio  from  J.  Wheeler— Dr.  J.  B.  Brown — F.  Gregory-- Jacobus— C.  C. — J.  B. — 
A  Young  Pastor— Bugenio — J.  A.Watson — G.T. — Mutatus  Mutandus— B.  Hanbunr — 
M.  S—s— James  Jackson — Minimus— J.  K.  K. — A  Passer  by— A  Freeman — T.  rf. 

The  String  of  Queries  proposed  by  J.  B.  on  the  Construction  of  Trust  Deeds  for 
Meeting-houses  are  more  likely  to  receive  satisfactory  solution  bv  private  consideration 
than  by  the  lengthened  discussion,  to  which  they  would  probably  lead  in  our  pages. 
Several  of  them  have  already  been  fully  discussed  in  our  earlier  volumes. — Mr.  Jackson's 
offer  we  have  no  doubt  will  bo  acceptable ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. — 
A  Young  Pastor  wishes  to  know  whether  Occasional  Comunicants  ought  to  be  admitted 
io  the  right  of  voting  in  Church-meetings  for  business  and  discipline  ? — We  are  not 
4)oite  aware  of  the  precise  evil  to  which  A  Young  Convert  refers,  when  he  condemns 
mutilated  representations  of  our  Lord  and  his  holy  apostles.  JDoes  be  object  to  all 
pictures  of  Christ  .'—The  Lines  to  the  Memory  of  Divie  Bethune,  Esq.  are  well  in- 
'tended,  but  unpoetical. 

The  Letter  of  a  Paucr  by  is  too  severe  to  meet  the  public  view ;  thoogh  we  confess,  they  are 
hut  toojutt.  And  all  we  would  say  on  this  painful  case  is— ^o  his  own  Matter  he  standeth  or 
faUeth. — Minimus  proposes  the  following  Queries  :  —  (l.]  "  Does  true  humility  prevent 
x>ur  discovering  the  real  excellencies  of  our  own  character — rather  docs  it  not  teAch  us  to 
ascribe  the  glory  of  them  to  God  ?  and  if  so,  how  was  it  that  PaulCould  call  himself 
*  less  thHn  the  least  of  all  saints,'  when  he  must  have  been  sensible  that  many  were  his 
inferiots  in  religious  affections  and  holy  character  ?  — (2.)  What  considerations  are 
most  powerfully  adapted  to  produce  humility  in  Christians  in  reference  to  their  views 
of  themselves  in  comparison  of  their  brethren  ?" 

The  Commi^iication  of  a  Free  man*  was  too  late  for  insertion  this  month. 

Wc  have  been  compelled  to  reserve  several  interesting  articles  of  Intelligence  till  our 
next.  '      . 
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MEMOIR  OF  WALTER  VENNING,  ESQ. 

THE   PHILANTHROPIST,   LATE   OF   ST,    PETERSBURG. 

Compiled  from  his  Private  md  Family  Paperh 
(Concluded  from  page  63.) 


The  works  of  mercy  which  now 
occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ven- 
ning, called  forth  the  energies  of 
his  character  in  a  manner  at  once 
delightful  and  unexpected.     Sys« 
tem,  punctuality,  intrepidity,  and 
perseverance  seemed  to  mark  all 
his  proceedings,  and  the  inoreased 
spirituality  of  his  mind  convinced 
his  most  intimate  friends,  that  he 
was  training  for  some  very  extended 
sphere  of  usefulness.  When,  there- 
fore, they  knew  that  he  proposed 
to    visit   St.  Petersburg,  with    a 
view  to  promote  the  philanthropic 
plans  of  the  prison  society  in 
that  metropolis,  though  they   re- 
gretted the  loss  of  his  beloved  so- 
ciety, they  rejoiced  in   the   con- 
templation of  the  field  for  Christ 
tian    labour  which  was  open   to 
him,  a  field  equal  to  his  enlarged 
and  active  benevolence.     In  May 
1817,  the  Rev.  Edward  S  tally  brass 
and  his  lady  were  preparing  to  sail 
for  St,  Petei*sburg,  on   their  way 
to  Siberia,  with  a  view  to  mission- 
ary labours  amongst  the  tribes  of 
Mongolian    Tartars    there.      Mr. 
Venning  was,  in  course,  happy  to 
embark  with  such  associates,  and 
on  the  18th  of  that    month  they 
sailed  from  Gravesend  for  Russia. 
Mr,  V.  united  with  Mr.   Stally- 
brass,  in  requesting  permission  of 
the  Captain  to  have  preaching  on 
board   on    the    Lord's-day,    and 
family    worship     every    morning 
and  evening,  which  was  granted, 
with  expressions   of   satisfaction, 
New  Series,  No.  3. 


and  the  services  were  observed 
with  respectful  attention  by  a  lady 
and  three  gentlemen,  who  were 
their  fellow  passengers. 

A  pleasant  voyage  of  fourteen 
days  brought  them  to  Elsineur,  a 
port  at  which  vessels  usually  stay 
before  they  enter  the  Baltic,  and 
Mn  Venning  availed  himself  of 
the  delay  to  visit  Copenhagen,  to 
see  the  prison,  and  thus  to  com-* 
mence  in  the  capital  of  Denmark 
his  mission*  of  humanity  to  the 
north*  He  was,  however,  not 
permitted  to  see  the  prison  that 
day,  and  he  therefore  obtained  a 
promise  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  resident 
British  Consul,  that  he  would  col* 
lect  the  infoimatioa  he  required, 
doubtless,  with  a  view  to  some 
benevolent  labours  in  that  city, 
whicli  were  then  contemplated  by 
him,  but  which,  alas !  lie  was  never 
permitted  to  accomplish.  A  short 
passage  of  seven  days  brought 
these  christian  friends  to  St, 
Petersburg;  and  however  fortui- 
tous it  might  seem  to  men  of  this 
world,  that  they  took  their  voyage 
from  England  in  the  same  ship, 
yet  to  those  who  regard  the  dis« 
pensatioRs  of  an  alUwise  Provi^ 
dence,  it  will  be  ap[)arent  that 
this  was  desi&ued  to  unite  them 
more  intimately  for  purposes  of 
mutual  comfort  and  usefulness* 
This  was  Mr,  Vcnning's  fourth 
visit  to  the  Russian  metropolis, 
and  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  his 
last  departure.    *'  The  vicissitudes 
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which  the  hand  of  time  had 
wrought  among  his  acquaintance 
during  that  period,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  His  re- 
flections on  this  subject  are  too 
valuable  to  be  lost.  **  An  absence 
of  ten  years  will  convince  any 
man  of  the  ravages  of  time,  in- 
fi^ts  are  become  boys — boys  are 
grown  up  to  men — and  men  are 
sinkiug  into  old  age.  Among 
these,  how  many  are  cut  off  by 
death,  and  even  survivors  confess, 
that  happiness  is  not  to  be  found. 
A  few  more  changes  will  lay  them, 
and  the  writer  too,  beneath  the 
clods  of  the  valley." 

The  first  public  attempt  of  Mr. 
Stallybrass.  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  to  collect  an  English 
congregation  on  the  Lord's-day 
evening  at  the  Moravian  chapel, 
which  was  lent  iii  the  most  liberal 
manner  by  the  excellent  pastor^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mortimer,  for  that 
purpose.  Early  in  July  1817,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Olen,  a  Missionary  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  opened 
the  lecture,  which  was  afterwards 
continued,  under  very  encouraging 
circumstances,  by  Mr.  S.;  about 
200  English  usually  attending  the 
service,  besides  several  Russians 
of  distinction. 

In  this  attempt  to  establish 
public  worship  in  the  mode  most 
congenial  to  his  own  feelings,  Mr. 
v.,  in  course,  was  much  interested, 
and  it  was  his  happiness  not  only 
Xo  serve  this  little  society,  by  be- 
coming its  treasurer,  but  also  to 
lemovemany  prejudices  respecting 
it  in  the  first  circles,  through  the 
ilifluence  of  his  brother,  who  be- 
came with  him  a  constant  attend- 
ant. The  pious  members  of  this 
congregation  assembled  privately 
on  the  morning  of  every  Lord's* 
day,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Pa- 
terson  for  social  prayer,  and  the 
exposition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
The  Lord  s  Supper  was  also  cele- 
brated by  them.  "  It  is  delightful,'^ 
'   says  Mr.  V.,  "  to  behold  a  little 
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rising  church.  Last  Sunday  being 
thq  first-of  the  month,  we  4sat  down 
at  the  Lord's  Table.  Seven  mem- 
bers,  including  myself,  and  a  pious 
Jew  lately  arrived  here  from  Swe- 
den." Mr.  Venning's  intelligence 
and  piety  at  once  marked  out  the 
decided  course  he  was  now  called 
to  prosecute.  He  was  resolved  not 
to  act  the  vacillating  part  of  a 
religious  borderer,  or  to  dwell  in 
"  that  debateable  land,"  which  af- 
fords a  satisfactory  abode  to  many 
fashionable  professors  of  religion. 
He  withdrew  from  the  ordinary 
round  of  genteel  society,  and 
attached  himself  only  to  those; 
who,  like  himself,  were  making 
"  the  glory  of  God,"  the  chief  end 
of  their  existence. 

He  was  soon  introduced  to 
several  individuals  of  splendid 
rank  and  eminent  piety  in  thir^ 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  were 
anxious  to  employ  their  talenti^ 
and  their  influence  for  the  melio- 
ration of  human  wretchedness. 

With  iio  iiiterview  was  he  so 
much  surprised  and  delighted,  as 
that  with  which  hiS  Excellency 
Prince  Alexander  Galitzin,  the 
minister  of  spiritual  a£Pairs,  &c.  S^c. 
favoured  him.  In  this  distin- 
guished nobleman,  he  found  not 
a  proud  officer  of  state,  but  a 
humble  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  con- 
versed with  him  as  a  fellow  Chris- 
tian, entered  into  his  feelings 
respecting  the  wished-for  conver- 
sion of  his  brother,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  his  influence  might  be 
truly  beneficial  to  him.  "  To  hear 
this,"  says  Mr.  W.  Venning,  in  d 
letter  to  his  sisters,  *'  at  my  fir$t  in- 
tervUw  from  the  lips  of  this  illus- 
trious stranger,  can  alone  be  ex- 
plained by  those  glorious  princi- 
ples, which  are  inculcated  by  our 
great  and  divine  Master. — Should 
diat,  through  the  blessing  of  God; 
be  the  case,  I  shall  be  well  repaid 
for  my  Russian  visit."  Haviog 
secured-  the  friendship  of  this  truly 
christian  nobleman,  he  obtwned, 
Uirough  him,  **  permission  ^om  the' 
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beloved  and  humane  £mperor 
Alexander,  to  visit  the  Russdan 
prisons  at  all  times/'  on  the  con- 
dition, that  he  should  draw  up  a 
report  of  their  state  to  he  laid 
before  his  Imperial  Majesty.  This 
was  excitement  sufficient  to  call 
forth  all  his  energies,  and  to  sus- 
pend all  other  enga|]^ements.  He 
assured  Prince  Galitzin,  that  he 
should  think  of  nothing  else  but 
prisons,  and  consequently,  he  not 
ooly  declined  all  commercial  busi- 
ness, but  actually  absented  him- 
self from  the  Exchange,  lest  he 
should  be  in  any  way  interrupted 
in  his  benevolent  occupations. 
The  abodes  of  m^iseiy,  of  every 
name,  in  St.P^tersburgh,  were  now 
visited  by  him  day  after  day,  and 
many  a  prisoner  bowed  down  with 
'  aiBicdon  and  iron,- was  cheered, 
instructed,  and  saved  by  his  mini- 
strations.  In  January  1818,  he 
wrote  to  his  sisters — "  All  my 
attention  and  time  have  been  taken 
up  since  my  arrival  in  visiting  the 
prisons,  houses  of  correction,  work- 
houses, hospitals,  mad-houses,  &c. 
&c.,  and  I  have  just  completiely 
finished  my  inspection  of  them, 
and  have  forwarded  the  report  of 
my  observations  to  Prince  Galit- 
zin, who  will  lay  it  before  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  with  a  memo- 
rial, pointing  out  the  nature  of 
prison  discipline,  upon  the  im- 
proved plan,  which,  with  the  bles- 
sing of  that  glorious  Being  who 
hears  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner, 
and  binds  up  the  broken-hearted, 
will,  I  trust,  be  productive  of 
much  good.  This  week  I  take 
my  departure- for  Moscow,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  the  prisons,  <fec. 
in  that  city.  Tha  great  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in 
the  prisons  of  St.  Petersburg,  en^ 
courage  me  to  go  on  in  this 
work." 

A  journey  of  520  miles  to  Mos- 
cow, in  the  depth  of  a  northern 
winter,  did  not  appear  formidable 
to  him,  when  he  knew,  that  by  the 
presence  of  the  court,  then  in  that 
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ancient  capital,  he  might  obtain 
additional  opportunities  of  pro- 
moting his  philanthropic  schemes. 

On  his  arrival,  he  in  course' 
visited  Prince  Galitzin,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  Princess  Mest- 
chersky,  a  lady  distinguished  not 
only  by  her  piety,  but  also  by  her 
knowledge  of  English  literature, 
and  who  had  translated  his  me- 
morial into  the  Kussian  language^ 
as  well  as  many  English  religious 
tracts.  She  accompanied  him  in 
|iis  first  visit  to  the  prisons  of  Mos- 
cow, and  so  fully  were  her  Chris- 
tian ^sympathies  called  forth  by  the 
scenes  she  witnessed,  that  on  the 
formation  of  the  Female  Associa- 
tion for  visiting  Prisons  in  St. 
Petersburg,  she  left  the  Taurida 
Palace  for  the  common  prison^ 
every  day,  to  read  portions  of  th6 
Scriptures  to  the  female  convicts, 
and  to  supply  them  with  work 
and  instruction. 

Mr.  Yenning  not  only  yisited 
the  prisons,  hospitals,  workhouses^ 
and  madhouses  of  Moscow,  but 
also  those  of  Novogorod  and 
Tver,  during  his  journey. 

The  ancient  metropolis  still  pre- 
sents much  to  delight  the  traveller, 
which  the  French  war  did  not  de'-* 
stroy.  Novogorod  exhibits  a  most 
interesting  object  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Sophia,  which  contains 
curious  pictures  painted  before  the 
arts  l&d  rervisited  Italy,  and  which 
were  mojst  probabby"  brought  froiii 
Greece — iwhile  "  tJne  situation  of 
Tver,  upon  the  lofty  banks  of  the 
Volga,  is  very  grand,  and  its  shops, 
stone-buildings,  and  churches, 
merit  particular  regard."*  These, 
however,  had  no  charm  for  Mr. 
Venning:  writing.to  his  sisters  aftef 
his  return  from  Moscow,  he  says, 
*'  Nothing,  I  know,  will  now  sa- 
tisfy you,  but  a  full  and  particular 
account  of  all  I  have  seen  and 
heard;   but  when  I  tell  you  my 

SOLE  OBJECT  WAS    tO  VISIT  PRI- 


*  Vide  Dr.  D.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol. 
pp.25— 50. 
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SONS,  yoa  will  not  expect  airy 
descriptions  from  toe." 

Although  Mr.  Venning  had  cer- 
tain information,  that  his  report 
and  memorial  were  very  accept- 
able to  the    Emperor,  yet  he  in 


and  commended  each  other  in 
prayer  to  the  protection  of  God 
with  the  solemn  conviction  press- 
ing heavily  on  their  spirits,  that 
they  should  meet  no  more  till  the 
resurrection    of    the    just.      Mr. 


course  expected  that  a  delay  of    Venning  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
many  months  would  occur  before    great  object  of  his  life,  prison 


the  routine  of  public  business 
would  permit  him  to  obtain  the 
official  confirmation  of  them. 

The  interval,  however,  was  fully 
occupied  by  continued  visits  to 
the  prisons,  and  by  zealous  at- 
tempts for  the  advancement  of  real 
religion  in  his  brother's  family  and 
in  the  empire.  At  the  request  of 
his  illustrious  friend.  Prince  Ga- 
litzin,  who  is  the  President  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society,  he  waited 
upon  the  English  gentlemen  in  St. 
Petersburg,  to  solicit  donations  on 
behalf  of  its  funds,  and  though  he 
had  not  ail  the  success  he  desired, 
yet  the  handsome  donation  of  1000 
rubles,*  from  the  Earl  of  Cath- 
cart,  the  English  Ambassador, 
wifth  several  from  other  gentlemen, 
proportionably  liberal,  much  pleas- 
ed him,  but  that  which  in  course 
produced  in  his  mind  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  was  the  donation  of 
400  rubles  from  his  brother,  Mr. 
John  Venning,  accompanied  with 
a  subscription  of  100  rubles  an- 
nually.    He  could  mark  this  with 


REFORM,  and  availed  himself  of 
every  means  to  increase  his  infor- 
mation on  the  state  of  those  abodes 
of  misfortune  and  of  crime. 

The  extensive  tours  which  his 
beloved  friends  Doctors  Pinkerton , 
Paterson,  and  Henderson  were 
called  to  take  in  the  service  of  the 
Bible  Society  throughout  the  Euro- 
pean continentfOpened  channels  for 
extensive  intelligence,  as  these 
benevolent  men  readily  accepted 
his  list  of  prison  questions,  and 
promised,  by  personal  inspection, 
to  obtain  suitable  answers.  He 
expressed,  in  his  letters  home,  how 
much  their  friendly  aid  encouraged 
him,  and  adds,  at  the  close  of  his 
account  of  their  co-operation — 

**  With  BO  delightful  a  prospt'Ct  be- 
fore me,  and  the  great  cncourHgemcnt 
which  I  have  received  from  his  Imperial 
Mnjesty  to  do  good  in  this  wny,  I  find 
DO  room  to  doubt  where  I  ought  to 
be.  Jt  is  true,  that  the  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  cold  in  winter  are  ex- 
ceedingly great,  yet  I  have  much  renson  to 
be  thankful,  that  my  health  has  not  suf- 
fered either  by  the  one  or  the  other, 
although  I  was  much  exposed  to  the  latter 


many  other  facts,  as  illustrative  of    ?"  my  journey  to  and  from  Moscow.     I 

4.1  ^  '^ .  .  /►    L'       have  Jikewise  been  most  mercifully  nre- 

tbe    growing    seriousness     of    his     served  from  all  harm  in  my  frequent  visits 


beloved  relative,  for  wihose  con- 
version he  had  expressed  such 
frequent  solicitude. 

He  afforded  considerable  as- 
sistance to  several  brethren  of  the 
Scotch  Missionary  Society,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  came 
to  St.  Petersburg  on  their  way  to 
Astracan,  and  when  they  com- 
menced their  long  journey,  he 
fkCGompanied  them  in  their  boat 
several  versts  up  the  river,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  point  of  separation, 
when  they  sang  a  parting  iiymn, 

*A  ruble  contains  100  copeeks,  ench 
of  which  is  equal  t.)  a  4)aifpeu(i.y  British. 


to  the  prisons  and  buspitals  ;  but  I  am  not 
thankful  enough  to  the  Author  of  sUch  great 
and  8io  roapy  mercies.  I  have  bad  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment a  plan  of  a  penitentiary  for  600 
prisoners,  with  a  plan  of  a  Society  for 
their  better  regulation,  according  to  an 
improved  syHtem  recommended  in  my  me- 
morial, which  has  given  great  satisfaction, 
and  his  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  communicate  to  tne, 
through  bis  Excellency  Prince  Oaiitzio, 
bis  approbation  of  my  conduct,  with  other 
expressions  of  esteem  and  regard.  All 
these  documents,  with  Mr.  Buxton's  Essay 
on  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  last  report 
of  i;nr  London  Prison  Society,  bare  been. 
forwarded  to  his  Imperial  Migeaty^  by 
courier  from  hence,  for  his  gracious  copsi- 
deration,  at  his  M>i}esfy's  own  request ; 
and  I  am  now  waiting  bis  decision." 


Idlo.]  late  of  St. 

In  reply  to  the  naturally  anxious 
inquiries  of  his  sisters,  respecting 
his  return  to  England ;  he  assured 
them,  that  his  prospects  of  useful- 
ness were  extensive,  and  the  en- 
eouragement  great,  and  then  he 
adds, 

"  Perhaps  yon  will  be  more  conrinced 
of  this  by  the  following  extract  of  Mr. 
Hoare's  letter,  dated  2d  Jane,  1818.  He 
is  our  chairman.  '  I  should  heartily  re- 
joice to  shake  hands  with  you,  and  hear 
from  your  own  month  au  account  of  your 
most  prosperous  labours,  but  I  cannot 
wish  you  here.  The  path  appears  to  be 
clearly  marked  out  for  you,  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that,  humbly  doing  your 
Master's  work,  you  will  be  of  him  most 
richly  rewarded,  whilst  you  thus  continue 
to  show  your  fklth  in  your  works.  May 
the  divine  blessing  be  with  you.'  It  is 
true  that  the  good  which  haK  already  been 
done  is  exceedingly  great,  but  in  the  pro- 
giess  of  its  accomplishment,  the  prospect 
of  far  more  extended  usefulness  has  open- 
ed so  widelv  before  me,  that  I  entertain  a 
well  grounaed  hope,  from  the  measures 
which  are  now  taken,  that  ere  long  every 
prison  and  dungeon  in  Europe  will  be  vi- 
sited, and  the  great  mass  of.complicated 
misery  to  be  found  in  them  removed.  I 
have  lately  received  from  the  committee  a 
plan-model  of  a  gaol,  very  ingeniously  cut 
out  in  wood,  and  so  complete  that  the 
keeper  and  prisoners  are  nil  to  be  seen. 
it  is  such  .a  curious  piece  of  machinery 
that  Count  Licvcn  and  many  other  friends 
have,  come  to  see  it.  1  have  placed  it  on 
a  table,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  room,  and 
study  it  at  my  leisure/' 

Though  he  abounded  in  these 
labours,  he  was  not  forgetful  of 
the  interests  of  that  infant  church 
of  which  he  was  so  honourable  a 
member.  Their  pulpit  had  been 
supplied,  after  Mr.  Stally brass's 
departure,  by  the  kind  ser^'ices  of 
Drs.  Pinkerton  and  Paterson,  and 
other  missionary  brethren  assisted, 
as  the  providence  of  God  brought 
them  to  the  city;  but  it  became 
necessary  they  should  enjoy  the 
stated  labours  of  a  pastor  who, 
by  his  residence  amongst  them, 
might  promote  many  plans  of  use* 
fulness. 

Mr.  W.  Venning  opened  a  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with 
W.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.  the  valued 
Treasurer  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  terminated 
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in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Knill  to  that  city,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  December,  1B20,  and  still 
continues  a  distinguished  blessing 
to  the  prosperous  and  increasing 
church  over  which  he  .  presides, 
and  is  also  an  efficient  agent  of 
missions  in  that  city,  by  facili- 
tating in  the  capital  the  execution 
of  those  plans  which  bis  brethren 
amongst  the  heathen  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  vast  empire  may  sug- 
gest. 

After  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tion of  the  reports  of  Mr.  Venning, 
with  the  plan  of  the  Prison  So- 
ciety, which  had  been  submitted 
to  him  more  than  eighteen  months, 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  pleas- 
ed to  confirm  and  legalize  them 
by  the  following  sign-manual  — 
'<  Be  tt  so  :  and  I  appoint  the 
Minister  of  Spiritual  Affairs  and 
National  Instruction,  Prince  Ga- 
litzin,  President.     Alexander." 

The  Prince  communicated  this 
important  information  to  Mr.  V. 
by  an  obliging  letter,  and  the  ef^- 
feet  which  the  success  of  his  plans 
produced  upon  his  mind  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  reply, 
which  he  addressed  to  that  noble- 
man. 

**  To   His  Excellency  Prince  Alexander 

Galitzin. 

"  Sir,  — I  have  the  honour  toacknoir- 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  highly  esteemed 
favour  of  the  IStli  inst.  informing  me  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty  had  deigned  to  con- 
firm the  memorihl,  together  with  the  sta«> 
tutes  of  tiie  Si>ciety  for  the  care  of  Pri- 
sons (which  your  Excellency  laid  before 
His  Imperial  Majesty)  in  its  whole  extent, 
on  the  19th  ultimo.  And  also  that  His 
Imperial  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  no- 
minate your  Excellency  the  president  of 
this  Society.  This  welcome  intelligence 
has  excited  in  my  mind  feelings  of  pecu- 
liar delitrht,  and  filled  ray  heart  with  lore 
and  gratitude  to  the  Gxeat  Author  and 
Finisiier  of  every  good  work,  and  it  is  my 
ardent  prayer  that  the  God  of  mercy  and 
goodness  may  pour  down  his  choicest  bless- 
ings upon  the  illustrious  patron  of  this 
society,  the  beloved  Emperor  Alexander, 
whose  bright  and  humane  example  will,  1 
trust,  soon  be  followed  by  the  surrounding 
nations. 

**  Our  blessed  Saviour,  when  on  earth, 
regarded  criminals  with  an  eye  full  of  com* 
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paflsUi»^he  came  not  to  call  tlie  rigbteous 
but  aianers  to  Fepcatance^he  dUmissed  a 
woman  taken  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
crime,  which  was  death  hy  the  Jewish  law, 
with  a  friendly  admonition,  and  he  opened 
the  gates  of  Paradwe  to  a  dying  thief. 

**  If  the  society  should  be  instrumental 
in  reclaiming  but  one  of  such  offenders,  it 
would  be  a  great  and  just  cause  of  triumph, 
for  we  are  assured,  in  the  divine  word,  that 
tbera  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth ;  the 
felicity  which  that  soul  would  possess, 
through  an  endless  duration,  would  exceed 
any  imaginable  happiness  that  can  be  en- 
joyed by  the  whole  world  through  the 
longest  [teriods  of  time.  I  feel  myself 
bigbly  honoured  in  being  admitted  a  mem*- 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  in  assuring  your 
Excellency  that  I  will  exert  my  feeble  ta- 
lents to  promote  the  benevolent  objects -of 
this  important  and  useful  institution.  I  am 
persuaded  that  I  am  only  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  every  member  of  our  Lon- 
don committee.  Before  I  conclude,  al- 
low me  to  observe,  that  I  should  not  be 
doing  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  were 
not  in  an  especial  manner  to  acknowledge 
the  great  obligations  which  I  am  under, 
for  the  encouragement  and  patronage  af- 
forded me  by  your  Excellency  from  the 
commencement  to  the  final  completion  of 
this' plan  of  bene%*o1ence. 

*'  That  the  blessing  of  God  may  attend 
this  society  in  its  beneficent  labours,  is  the 
prayer  of  your  Excellency's  much  obliged 
and  most  numble  servant. 

(Signed)        **  Walter  Venning, 

"  St.  Petersburg,  August  25,  1819." 

In  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Yenning 
had  the  happiness  to  be  summoned 
to  the  mansion  of  Prince  Galitzin, 
to  meet  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittees which  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty had  appointed  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  Russian  Prison  So** 
ciety.  The  spacious  apartment  in 
which  they  assembled  was  adorned 
with  the  portraits  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  generals 
of  the  empire.  The  members, 
though  of  varied  ranks,  ranged 
themselves  indiscriminately  on  each 
side  of  a  long  table,  without  any 
of  the*  cold  forms  of  etiquette,  and 
Prince  Galitzin,  as  president,  took 
the  chair.  The  intended  rules  were 
first  read,  then  the  vice-presidents 
were  appointed,  amongst  whom 
were  enrolled  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  person- 
ages of  the  country,     Mr.  John- 


Esq.  the  Philanthropist,         [Mardi^ 

Venning  was  appointed  treasurer. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  and  suc- 
cess of  the  London  Prison  S<yciety 
was  also  read.  All  the  members 
then  divided  into  sub-committees 
of  inspection ,  after  which  the  Prince 
addressed  them  in  a  fine  strain  of 
christian  eloquence,  which  would, 
as  Mr.Veuning  said,  have  cheered 
the  heart  of  Howard  himself,  and 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  all 
present.  The  subscription  follow- 
ed :  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor, 
sent  10,000  rubles,  and  5,000  as 
his  annual  subscription.  Prince 
Galitzin  gave  1,000  rubles,  and 
500  rubles  annually.  AH  tiie 
members  followed  these  liberal 
examples  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
9,200  rubles  were  immediately 
subscribed.  With  what  calm  and 
secret  pleasure  Mr.  W.  Venning 
silently  contemplated  these  memo- 
rable proceedings,  which  had  on* 
ginated  in  his  personal  labours 
alone,  the  reader  may  conceive. 
This  success  only  increased  his 
ardour,  and  he  wrote  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  H^are,  '*  I  have  now  made 
up  my  mind  to  pass  this  winter  in 
Russia,  as  it  bids  fair  to  be  the 
most  active  and  the  most  happy  of 
my  life.'' 

Amongst  other  distinguished 
ladies  who  united  to  promote  the 
benevolent  schemes  of  Mr.  V.  was 
her  Excellency  Mrs.  Kazadavloff, 
the  venerable  widow  of  the  late 
minister  of  stat«  for  the  .interior, 
who  was  appointed  president  of 
the  ladies' committee*  ^he  begged, 
with  tears,  that  Mr.  V.  would  .ac- 
company her  to  the  prisons,  where 
she  hoped  to  communicate  conso-> 
lation  to  their  sorrowing  inmates, 
and  thereby  to  realize  its  soothing 
influence  herself,  as  she  had  been 
greatly  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her 
late  husband. 

The  pen  of  Mr.  Venning  can 
best  describe  the  interesting  scene 
he'  witnessed  in  the  prisons  he  vi- 
sited with  her,  ana  the  pleasing 
effects  her  presence  produced  09 
the  unhappy  inmates. 
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**  i  had  ^be  honour  of  aceompaoying  her 
j^c^lleiicyiii.ber fii!at  visits  tothej^'iBODflf 
in  which  a  very  affecting  scene  took  place 
between  this  lady  and  the  female  prisoners. 
She  began  by  addressing  tliem  in  the  most 
tender  and  affecting  manner.  She  told 
them,  wit;h  tears,  that  she  came  there  to 
do  them  good,  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to 
instruct  them  in  their  moral  duties,  and 
that  she  would  often  repeat*  her  visits. 
They  were  astonished  at  her  kindness,  and 
although  they  were  ignorant  who  she  was, 
yet  by  her  attendants  they  must  have  been 
convioced  that  she  was  a  person  high  in 
hink ;  they  immediately  threw  themselves 
at  her  feet,  but  she  gently  reproved  them, 
and  forbade  them  to  do  so  again,  telling 
them  that  such  a  posture  was  only  becom- 
ing to  their  Creator — and  that  they  might 
not  over  estimate  her  kindness,  she  in- 
formed them  that  her  visit  was  only  an  act 
of  duty,  and  it  was  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  her  sovereign,  who  had  appointed  her 
to  this  work  of  mercy^  and  to  him  their 
thanks  were  due. 

<<  On  hearing  this,  the  prisoners  burst 
into  tears,  and  the  good  old  lady  wept  with 
them.  After  this  she  proposed  that  they 
should  be  employed,  to  which  they  all 
agreed  most  cheerfully;  and  accordingly 
they  have  been  supplied  with  materials, 
needles,  thread,  &c.  One  of  the  best  be- 
haved of  the  women  was  selected  and  ap- 
pomted  superintendent.  The  young  women 
who  could  not  read  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  elderly  prisoner,  who  promised 
to  instruct  them.  Others  whose  offences 
were  slight,  were  recommended  to  mercy : 
and  her  Excellency  sent  them  all  a  good 
dinner  the  next  day  from  her  own  kitchen.* 
KniU*s  Memoir,  pp.  61,  62. 

Mr.  Venning's  benevolence  was 
hot  absorbed  by  the  hapless  cri- 
minals he  visited.  His  papers 
prove  that  he  constantly  had  a 
great  variety  of  cases  oi  distress 
to  relieve,  which  were  nbt  before 
the  public  'eye.  Oh  examining  his 
manuscripts,  he  is  found  one  day  re- 
claiming an  unhappy  English  girl, 
who  was  seduced  from  her  country 
and  robbed  of  her  virtue  by  a 
heartless  wretch,  who  left  her  im- 
poverished and  deserted,  to  die  in 
a  foreign  land,  from  which  she 
was  delivered  by  his  timely  aid; 
another  day  lie  is  collecting  money 
^amongst  his  friends  for  a  poor  but 

*  This  excellent  lady  h^d  a  presentimeint 
that  she  should  die  on  the  approaching 
hirthrday  of  her  husband,  which  was  ac- 
tually the  case,  and  she  departed  in  the 
^th  ami  consolation  of  tie  Gospel.     . 
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very  re»peetable  widow  -and  her 
orphan  children,  lor  whom  fae  ob- 
tained that  assistance  which  saved 
her  from  a  prison>  and  the  children 
from  want. 

Indeed,  his  known  and  indis- 
crimmating  philanthropy  secur- 
ed for  him  the  purses  of  those 
who  were  happy  to  have  a  wise 
and  faithful  almoner  of  their  bene- 
volence. An  English  gentleman 
gave  him  at  one  time  1000  rubles, 
to  be  distributed  amongst  debtors 
and  the  poor  at  his  discretion. 

He  was  excited  to  increased 
diligence  in  these  works  of  mercy 
by  the  affecting  instances  of  mor'^ 
taiity  which  occurred  within  his 
own  immediate  circle.  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, the  excellent  wife  of  Dr. 
P.,  was  removed^  in  the  midst  of 
her  increa^agly  useful  labours. 
Mrs.  Kazadavlotf  followed  soon 
after,  aad  then  the  admonitory 
voice  was  beard  within  his  own 
dwelling,  by  the  death  of  a  dear 
nephew,  who  left  England  Cor  8t. 
Petersburg,  to  learn  the  business 
of  this  world,  but  happily  acquired 
there  a  knowledge  of  Him  who  is 
the  only  true  and  living  way  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  next 

Mr.  Knill  justly  remarks— 

"  Instead  of  fleeing  from  the  post  of 
active  duty,  we  should  rather  endefwovr 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which  death  has 
occasioned.  Those  who  are  departed  have 
hequeatlied  to  us  their  labours.  Our 
sphere  of  action  is  enlarged.  The  C&Us 
for  our  exertion  become  mor«  abundant) 
and  a  voice  from  their  tomb  addrtosscs  na, 
SAyi"S9  '  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day.' 
In  this  way  Mr.  Venning  acted,  he  listened 
to  the  voice — he  obeyed  the  command — 
and  as  soon  as  the  fervent  rays  of  the  sun 
had  removed  the  ice  from  the  OuJph  of 
Finland,  he  visited  Cronstadt,  and  in- 
spected the  prisons.  He  was  exceedingly 
gratified  to  find  the  hospital  in  such  ex- 
cellent order,  and  reported  the  same  fa- 
vourable account  of  it  which  that  great 
man,  Howard,  had  done  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury before." — pp.  63,  64. 

This  visit  led  the  way  to  a 
meeting  for  the  foro^ation  of  an 
Auxiliary  Prison  Society  at  ifa»t 
place,  at  ivhioh  h^  was.  pres^ntv 
with  hiaftiends  Mr*Papoff,  Dr. Pin*- 
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kerton,  and  Mr.  John  Venning.  The 

prospects  much  delighted  them. 

"  Prior  to  the  meeting,  which  was  held 
at.twelTC  o'clock,  we  visited  all  the  prisons 
and  the  Lazaretto;  I  was  much  i^leased 
to  find  the  in  cleaner  than  when  I  first  saw 
them.  The  walls  had  been  white  washed 
—the  floors  scraped — and  consequently 
the  air  was  less  offensive  y  other  things 
which  I  had  noticed  in  my  report,  were 
corrected.  The  general  appearance  of  t)ie 
prisoners  was  healthy,  and  their  allowance 
vf  bread  sufficient — each  man  receives 
three  pounds  daily. 

**  Most  of  the  prisoners,  I  supplied 
With  religious  tracts,  which  had  been 
selected  and  translated  by  my  much  re- 
tipectcd  friend  the  IVincess  Mcstchersky." 

In  August,  1820,  he  contem- 
plated a  visit  to  Denmark  and  his 
native  England,  having  obtained 
letters  of  introduction  from  Prince 
Galitzin  to  noblemen  in  both  coun- 
tries, with  a  view  to  enlarge  his 
sphere  of  usefulness ;  but  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
who  fixes  "  the  bounds  of  our  ha- 
bitation," and  has  **  a  set  time  for 
man  on  the  earth,''  had  myste- 
riously determined  that  his  career 
of  benevolence  should  shortly 
close. 

He  sailed  from  Cronstadt,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  in  the  George^ 
an  American  vessel,  bound  to  Co- 
penhagen. 

After  having  been  three  days  at 
sea,  in  consequence  of  very  stormy 
weather,  they  were  driven  upon  a 
reef  of  rocks  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, not  100  miles  from  the  port 
which  they  had  left.  Here  the 
ship  was  immoveably  fixed  for 
fifteen  long  hours,  and  during  a 
dark  night,  they  were  in  fearful 
expectation  of  being  ingulfed  by 
the  angry  waves  which  beat  against 
them.  Part  of  a  valuable  Cargo 
was  reluctantly  cast  into  the  deep, 
and  at  length  the  Captain  with 
many  tears  told  Mr.  Venning,  he 
must  abandon  the  vessel  to  the 
destruction,  which  was  now  inevi- 
table. Mr.  V.  encouraged  him, 
and  they  took  to  their  boats.  They 
saw  vessels  pass,  yet  they  were 
not  discovered  ;  but  at  length  they 
were  seen>  and  rescned  from  their 
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perilous  situation »  and  conveyed 
in  safety  back  to  the  harbour  from 
which  they  came. 

On  his  return  to  Cronstadt,  he 
was  kindly  congratulated  by  all 
the  officers  of  the  guard  frigate 
upon  his  having  received  what,  in 
the  idiorn^  of  their  country,  they 
called  a  **  new  /i/e."  But  he  was  at- 
tacked with  serious  illness  before 
he  could  leave  that  place,  doubtless 
the  result  of  his  fatigue,  and  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  weakness 
by  fever  as  to  prevent  his  walking* 
At  length  he  was  able  to  go  to 
his  brother's  country  house,  where 
he  was  favoured  with  the  christian 
sympathies  of  his  beloted  friends, 
Prince  Galitzin  and  his  Excel-' 
lency  Mr.  PapofF.  Nothing  dis- 
mayed by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  he 
again  secured  a  passage  for  Copen- 
hagen, in. the  ship  Alexander,  but 
his  continued  indisposition  agaiii 
disappointed  him,  but  did  not  de- 
stroy the  purpose,  the  execution  of 
which  he  felt  was  uncertain,  and 
which,  alas,  he  never  accomplish- 
ed. In  a  letter  to  his  brother-in* 
law-  in  reference  to  it,  he  says— - 

'*  Still  I  took  forward  with  pleasure  and 
hope  of  seeing^  my  dear  English  friends  next 
summer;  but  tlio  vicissitudes  of  life,  and 
the  uncertainly  of  life  itself,  especially  in 
the  work  whirh  engages  all  my  time  and 
attention;  forbid  mc,^at  least,  for  the 
present  to  say  mncb  about  it.     I  have 

?reat  reusoa  to  be  thankful  to  my  heavenly 
Hther,  for  preserving  my  life  so  long 
amidst  dangers  both  seen  and  unseen,  nor 
ought  I  to  be  less  so  for  his  blessings  ia 
crowning  all  my  labours  in  Russia,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick,  the  prisoner,  aad  the 
exile,  weak  and  unwortliy  as  the  instru- 
ment is,  with  the  most  signal  success; 
and  I  should  deem  it  something  worselhan 
the  affectation  of  humility,  if  1  were  to 
deny  the  fact,  that  this  fourth  visit  which 
1  ha\'e  made  to  Russia,  and  which  I  only 
intended  to  be  one  of  three  months,  bnt 
which  has  already  excecdtHl  more  than  three 
yeHrx,  has  been  the  most  active,  the  most 
U8i*ful,  aud  the  most  happy  of  them  alK" 

While  he  was  yet  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health,  he  went  as  usual 
to  the  prison )  with  another  mem-^ 
ber  of  the  Committee.  At  this 
time  there  was  a  prisoner  dan- 
gerously ill  of  a  typhus  fever;  both 
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the  visitors  received  the  infectioit. 
Mr.  v. 's companion  soon  sickened, 
and  his  case  was  cobsid^red  hope- 
less, hut  he  was  unexpectedly  re- 
stored. Mr.  Yenning's  attack  as- 
sumed- tlie  usiml  symptoms-  of  a 
cold,  and  made  insidious  progress, 
which  for  seven  days  alarmed  nei- 
ther the  physician  nor  himself,  till, 
at  length,  decided  grymptoms  of 
typhus  appeared^  which  continued, 
with  some  delusive  intervals,  for 
seven  days  more,  when  the  con- 
flict closed  in  death. 

*«  When  I  saw  hJm  first,  gifts  Dr.  Pa- 
tcnoo,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stenner,  I  hoped 
all  would  be  well  in  a  few  days.  This  day 
week  the  fever  became  a  marked  typhus 
aervouA  one,  but  of  the  milder  kind.  He 
began  to  apprehend  dangfer,  and  his  physf  • 
cian  ordered  that  none  of  his  friends shouM 
see  him,  as  his  head  was  a  little  aifected. 
Th!s  coming  to  his  knowledge,  he  sent  for 
Iffr.  Km!!  and  myself,  and  requested  that 
we  wonld  not  keep  away  from  him,  and 
that  even  pi  he  got  worse  w.e  would  come 
and  see  him.  '  We  shall  soon,'  stud  he, 
'  all  be  angels,  and  no  physician  shall  pre- 
Tent  me  seeing  those  in  my  last  moments 
with  whom  I  hope  to  spend  an  eternity  in 
glor3^'  This  was  on  Thursday,  and  on 
Friday  the  physicians  (for,  now  a  second 
had  been  called  ib)  pronounced  him  much 
better.  On-  Saturday  be  shaved  himself, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  had  a  short,  most 
ioter^ting  conversation  with  Mr.  Knill,  in 
which  he  charged  him  to  preach  Christ,  and 
him  crucified,  for  the  salvation  of  poor  sin- 
ocfs,  declaring  that  this  was  the  sole  foun- 
dation on  which  he  rested,  and  the  only 
one  which  couM  give  him  support  andcom^ 
fort  in  the  near  prospect  of  death  and  the 
judgment  seat^' 

9n  Monday  he  was  worse,  and 
^hen  the  doctor^  with  Mr.  John 
Venning^  enterfad  the  room,  with 
some  other  christian  friends,  they 
found  him  apparently  iriscfnsible ; 
they,  however,  kncteled  around  his 
hed  in  prayer,  and  commended  his 
departing  spirit  to  Jesus,which  took 
its  happy  night  to  heaven  in  the 
night  of  Monday,  Jantiary  22, 
1B21,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  produeed  a  mostsaln- 
tary  intiaeitce  on  -the  miade  of  more 
than  one  of  his  near  relatives;  These 
yet  live  to  promote  the  cause  of 
God  and  of  humanity  in  St  Pe- 
tersburgk    The  attendance  at  his' 
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funeral  attested  the  general  sense 
which  was  entertained  of  his  worth. 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  British 
Ambassador,  and  his  suite;  Prince 
Galitzin,  with  many  other  Rus- 
sian  noblemen ;  Ghenerai'Gorgoley, 
Master  of  Police ;  the  gentlemen 
of  the  British  Factory,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Prison  Committee, 
accompanied  his  remains  to  the 
grave,  in  the  Smolensky  burying- 
ground,  on  Williams^  Island, 
where  th^y  were  deposited  beside 
those  of  his  beloved  nephew,  alike 
awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the 
just. 

A  few  days  after  his  funeral,  thcf 
annual  meeting  of  the  Prison  Sot 
ciety  was  held,  when  his  bereaved 
friend.  Prince  Galitzin,  pronoun- 
ced an  eulogium,  which  discoveVs 
alike  the  skill  of  the  orator,  the 
affection  of  the  friend,  and  the, 
piety  of  the  Christian.  It  closed 
with  a  proposal  to  erect  a  public 
monument  to  his  memory. 

<<  Not  splendour,  nor  vain  show,  nor 
empty  eulogy,  said  the  Prince,  ought  to 
constitute  tfaie  symbols  of  this  monument, 
but  a  simplicity  which  shall  speak  to  the 
heart  and  excite  to  pious  reflections. 

"  While  Russia  has  to  show  near  one 
frontier  the  ashes  of  his  countryman,  who 
marked  the  first  traces  of  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  prisoners  and  of  the  sick 
and  suffering,  let  her  also  show  another 
monument  of  a  Second  Howard — herff  a. 
worthy  follower  and  emulator  of  the  good 
deeds  of  the  Jirst,  The  I«ord  blesseth  his 
work  when  he  bestows  the  instruments  of- 
his  grace  on  the  etirth ;  the  Lord  has  ac- 
complished his  work  when  he  taketh  theni- 
to  himself-  in  heaven.*' 

This  has  been  accomplished. 
It  is  a  square  altar  tomb,  sur- 
mounted, after  the  Russian  taste, 
with  an  irradiated  cross.  A  bas- 
relief,  representing  Mr.  Vennin|^' 
entering  into  a  prison,  with  a  Bible ' 
in  his  hand,  occupies  the  front 
side,  beneath  which-  are  inscribed, 
in  Ilusd  and  English, 

**  I  WJis  sickand  ye  visited  mc':  I  was  in 

prison  and  ye  came  unto' me'** 
''  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  sayhig,"  &t*  > 

On  the'  reverse  is '  pla<?ed '  ab  in- 
seription,  in  Auss,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  translation. 
R  • 
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<<  The  Society  of  St.  Petenbnitr,  for  the 
ifflproTement  of  priions,  bave  raiaed  this 
monument  to  the  memory  of  their  beloved 
fellow-Iabomer,  WALXEa  Venning,  the 
conotryman  of  Howard,  and  founder  of 
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the  prison  institntiont  of  this  comtry. 
He  was  born  in  November,  1781,  and 
died  in  the  L>ord  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1821." 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


ON  MISSIONAIIY  COMMUNITIES. 
(To  the  Editors.) 

GentUtnen, — I  jtremme  that  no  apology  toiU 
he  deemed  requirite  for  introducing,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Magatine,  the  foUow'mg 
oburvations  on  tome  detiroble,  and  praetieabUs 
methodt,  for  rendering  Christian  Missions 
amongst  the  heathen  more  efficient  than 
they  have  hitherto  been*     The  cnithor  of  these 
eibservationt  is  not  a  theorist,  who  has  amused 
himself  by  speculation  at  home ;  or  one  who 
has  been  contented  with  speeches,  contributions, 
and  prayers  on  behaif  of  the  cause.     Many 
years  <ngo  he  l^  his  native  land — *'  sojourned 
in  a  strange  country,"  subjected  Himself  to 
privation,  study,  and  solitude^  in  circumstances 
of  peculiar  ti'ial,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  on 
nis  exertions,  effected  achievemtnts  that  will 
confer  on  distant  ages  the  most  important  bene- 
fitSt  and  endear  his  memory  to  generations  yet 
nnbom.     What  he  has  suggested  on  the  sub» 
ject,  of  *'  Missionary  Communities,"  is  the 
r£$ult  of  personal  observations^  and  a  painful 
experience  of  the  inadequacy  of  existing  mc 
thods  of  operation  in  the  particular  stations  to 
which  he  considers  his  remarks  as  applicable. 
His  object  in  submitting  these  hints  to  public 
examination,   is  to  promote  frte  inquiry  and 
discussion  ;  and  to  elicit  those  sentiments  and 
opinions  which  may  either  prove  the  fallacy, 
or  confirm  the   practicability  if  his   plans. 
Having  thus  taken  the  liberty  of  introducing 
my  esteemed  fiiend  to  the  notice  of  your  readers, 
1  shall  do  nothing  more  than  transcribe  his 
own  suggestions,  for  their  candid  and  impar- 
tial consideration,     I  am,  Gentlemeyi, 
Yours  respectfully, 

A  Freiwd  to  Missions. 


It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that 
in  every  place  selected  as  a  station 
by  Misfiionary  Societies,  there 
should  be  an  attempt  made,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  form  a  Mimonary 
Community,  coiisii^ting  not  only  of 
preachers,  but  of  persons  not 
preachers,  to  be  associated  with 
them ;  some  having  leisure  to  write 
books,  or  to  be  engaged  as  cate- 
cbists;  others  to  be  employed  as 
schoolmasters  And  schoolmis- 
tresses.    It  might  be  desirable  to 


have  some  brethren,   who  would 
attend  exclusively  to  secutar  con- 
cerns, under  the  general  direction 
of  the  seniors  of  the  community. 
At  present,  in  the  stations,  we  are 
too  few  to  do  weU  the  many  things 
we  have  to   do.     A  missionary, 
whose  duty  it    is  to  teach,  and 
preach,  and  write,  requires  at  first, 
and  indeed  always,  considerable 
leisure  to  devote  to  these  objects. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
the  study  of  pagan  languages,  their 
literature,  opinions,  prejudices,  and 
customs,  requires  much  time ;  and 
whilst  the  acquisition  of  these  is 
necessary  to  his  ultimate   object, 
they  are  not  tit  themselvei  of  any 
value,  except  as  they  bear  on  that 
object.     Still  their  utility   is  ob- 
vious and  indispensable.     But  if 
these  necessary  attainments  are  to 
be  made,  and  if,  in  addition  to  these 
pursuits,  there  be  numerous  mat- 
ters of  arrangement  and  detail,  of 
a  merely  secular  kind,  imposed  on 
the  missionary ;  how  can  his  time 
and  strength  be  adequate  to  his  en- 
gagements?     Something  must  be 
neglected,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant concern,  because  affairs  of 
inferior  consequence  may  be  imme- 
diately more  urgent  and  impera- 
tive in  their  demands  on  his  time ; 
and  thus  what  a  sufrordmafe  class  of 
instruments  might  accomplish,  is 
done    by   those   whose  time  and 
talents,  on  the  principle  of  a  salu- 
tary division  of  labour,  ought  to 
be  far  more  efficiently  occupied. 
Missionaries  require,    in    various 
ways,  the  co-operation  of  Christian 
brethren ; — such  persons  of  hum- 
ble spirit,  who  without  interfering 
with    the   direct  and    ministerial 
duties  of  missionaries,  will  do  alt 
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in  their  power  to  be  *'  helps''  to 
theniy  acting  cheerfully  as  subor- 
dinate agents  to  preserve  unity  of 
design  and  effective  co-operation. 
With  such  tempers,  there  are  many 
poor  pious  persons  in  the  united 
kingdom,  wno  might  be  of  incal- 
culable value  in  our  missionary 
establishments,  by  discharging  va- 
rious peculiar  duties,  which  devolve 
00  missionaries  for  want  of  this 
kind  of  assistance.  When  mission- 
aries are  absent  from  their  stations 
to  explore  surrounding  districts, 
or  to  itinerate  for  the  purposes  of 
evangelization,  then  persons  at 
home  might  have  general  arrange- 
ments conEded  to  their  temporary 
management;  and  in  the  event  of 
deathy  be  a  sort  of ''  locum  tenentes" 
till  supplies  were  afforded. 

I  should  wish  this  ''  Missionary 
Community"  to  consist  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  of  various  qualifica- 
tions. In  order  to  assist  pagan 
females  to  understand  Christianity, 
pious  females  are  essential;  but 
the  wives  of  missionaries  who  be- 
come mothers,  are  seldom  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  health  and 
leisure.  The  unmarried  daughters 
of  the  secular  members  of  this 
community,  or  pious  voung  women, 
might  teach  those  of  their  own  sex 
amongst  the  natives,  whether  chil- 
dren or  adults,  and  thus  render 
essential  service.  A  community 
established  on  these  principles, 
might  become  a  nursery  for  young 
mimonarieSf  an  asylum  for  the  old, 
and  for  orphan  children^  and  be 
made  A  HOME  for  alL 

$ome  representations  of  the 
missionary  character  are  over- 
stretched ;  qualifications  for  sus- 
taining it  are  made  hyper-apos- 
tolic, and  many  who  might  be  en- 
couraged by  lower  expectations, 
are  deterred  from  offering  their 
services.  This  especially  applies 
to  those  who  might  usefully  en- 
gage in  the  svhordinate  duties  I 
Dave  described.  The  missionary 
that  some  people  praise,  is  a  sort 
of  ideal  being,  while  their  lofty 
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and  magnificent  eulogies  will  stiU 
allow  them  to  neglect,  if  not  to 
despise,  the  real  missionary. 

I  doubt  whether  the  present 
method  of  procuring  missionaries 
be,  at  least  in  all  cases,  or  as  a 
general  rule,  a  good  one ;  viz.  se- 
lecting young  men,  sometimes  of 
no  education,  of  no  experience 
in  reference  to  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  but  who  have 
worked  themselves  up  to  a  certain 
measure  of  high-toned  devoted*- 
ness,  and  are  willing  to  go  any 
where,  and  under  these  impressions 
are  sent  to  a  missionary  seminary  I 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be 
better  for  the  directors  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies  to  announce,  in 
some  cases,  that  *'  agents  are  want- 
ed for  such  a  country,  or  such  a 
station ;  for  example,  Singapore  or 
Malacca :  three  or  four  are  needed 
as  '  ministers  of  the  word,'  Wie 
need  also  some  to  be  Chinese  or 
Malay  students;  and  as  others  may 
have  less  talent  for  public  speak- 
ing than  for  composition  or  con-' 
versational  instruction,  if  any  are 
disposed  to  offer  themselves  for 
subordinate  duties  their  services 
will  be  accepted,  if  they  have  the 
requisite  qualifications."  Another 
announcement  might  encourage 
the  application  of  pious  persons  to 
offer  themselves  for  secular  under- 
takings, in  certain  stations  ;  these 
might  most  efficiently  promote  the 
interests  of  the  missions,  by  mer- 
cantile, mechanical,  or  agricul- 
tural operations.  They  might  act 
as  deacons  in  new  missionary 
churches,  and  their  respective  fa- 
milies provide  ample  materials  for 
the  enlargement  and  perpetuity  of 
the  respective  stations.  If  indi- 
viduals and  families  are  often  so 
willing  to  emigraie  to  new  settle- 
ments, even  with  no  prospects  of 
returning  to  their  own  country, 
and  require,  comparatively,  but 
little  assistance,  in  order  to  their 
future  and  permanent  organiza- 
tion, surely  christian  principles 
might  supply  a  sufficiently  power- 
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fill  stimulus  to  simiiar  offers  of 
co-operation  with  missionaries  in 
their  distant  station,  on  the  ground 
and  for  *the  objects  I  have  now 
stated.  By  these  mefins  the  con- 
verted natives  would  be  greatly 
benefited — <'  missionary  commu^ 
nities"  would  be  established — the 
ravages  of  death  would  not  ex- 
pose a  station  to  irreparable  daii- 
ger — the  formidable  evils  arising 
irom  the  want  of  christian  fellow- 
ship would  be  materially  lessened 
-—individual  responsibility  would 
be  more  powerfully  felt — and,  un- 
der the  divine  blessing,  the  cause 
of  missions  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful. 

Whilst  I  submit  these  conside- 
rations, I  by  no  means  forget  that 
the  Lord  hath  said,  "  Cursed  is 
the  man  that  trusteth  in  man,"  in- 
stead x>i  trusting  in  God,  who  has 
promised  to  ''  shew  himself  strong 
in  behalf  of  those  whose  hearts 
are  perfect,'^  or  complete  in  their 
dependance  on  him  !  Heaven's 
sun  and  showers  the  husbandman 
must  ever  regard  as  indispensably 
necessary ;  but  he  must  still  atten- 
tively study  the  best  methods  of 
cultivation. 


*<*v%%*v»*^ 


PROGRESS  OF  DISSENT  AND  THE 
QUARTERLY   REVJEW. 

To  prove  an  acknowledged  fact 
were  a  useless  employment  of 
words,  to  account  for  it  may  be 
interesting  and  instructive.  That 
dissent  prevails  very  extensively 
is  a  fact  disputisd  by  none ; ,  the 
causes  of  that  prevalence  are  not 
equally  obvious,  but  are  Variously 
ussign^d,  according  to  the  preju- 
dices, opinions,  or  information  of 
those  who  choose  to  discuss  the 
subject.  Churchmen  will  find  rea- 
sons for  the  progress  of  dissent  in 
circumstances  purely  adventitious } 
while  dissenters,  admitting  the 
share  of  casualties  in  the  augmen- 
tation of  their  numbers,  attribute 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  their 
cause  to  the  existence  of  certain 
Inoral    principles,   which    remain 
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unaffected  by  circumstantial  con- 
siderations. Those  champions  of 
episcopacy,  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers, have  lately  brought  into 
the  field  an  array  of  reasons  for 
the  growing  increase  of  noncon- 
formity. Dnt  these  reasons  are 
so  diverse  from  those  which  at- 
tach conscientious  dissenters  to 
their  principles  and  practice,  that 
it  seems  demanded  of  them  to 
state  the  true  cause  of  their  present 
prosperity,  or  they  must  lie  tmder 
the  odium  of  being  indebted  for 
their  existence  and  prevalence,  to 
a  deranged  and  imperfect  state  of 
things,  which  will  in  time  give 
place  to  the  needed  improvements, 
and  theuj  there  being  no  occasion 
for  dissenterism,  it  will  vanish. 
Happily,  however,  for  the  honour,- 
as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the 
dissenting  interest,  there  are  at- 
tached to  it  those  whom  (their 
principles  and  characters  remain- 
ing unchanged)  it  were  impossible 
to  menace  or  to  allure  out  of  the 
steadfastness  of  their  regard  ;  and 
this  not  because  they  are  capri- 
cious, sectarian,  or  disaffected  to 
the  government ;  but  because  con- 
science has  a  voice  and  reason  has 
an  ear; 

To  a  conscientious  man,  his 
principles  are  valuable  according 
to  their  relative  importance.  The 
principles  of  nonconformity  (for 
this  is  a  question  of  principle)  are 
valuable  as  the  dearest  rights  of 
free-born  denizens,  and  are,  more- 
over, the  basis-  of  the  only  ra- 
tional idea  of  free  agency  and  mo- 
ral accountability.  If  it  can  be 
shewn,  by  dispassionate  statement 
and  legitimate  arguing,  that  the 
fabric  of  dissent  rests  on  the  foun- 
dation of  truth  and  principle,  we 
may  anticipate  the  continued  sta& 
bility  of  the  edifice;  but  if  it 
stands  on  the  sandy  base  of  ca- 
price or  circumstance,  its  fall  is 
certain — it  may  be  soon,  and  why 
should  we  incur  the  risk  of  being 
buried  in  the  ruins  ? 

A  question  arises  here,  and  de« 
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mands  attention.     What  are  the     ners  of  the  people,  as  regards  theii* 


are 
evidences  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
sent? Certainly  not  the  number 
¥^10  attend  dissenting  meeting- 
houses. Of  them  many  are  the 
children  of  dissenters,  who  go  to 
chapel  because  their  parents  go; 
others  are  attracted  by  the  preach- 
ing or  the  singing;  some  attend 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel,  which 
they  cannot  bear  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  church,  and  perhaps  many 
come  because  it  is  convenient,  or 
they  cannot  procure  a  seat  in  the 
parochial  edifice.  The  indications 
of  the  progress  of  dissent  consist 
io  a  dift'usion  of  the  feeling  of  en- 
lightened and  conscientious  at- 
tachment to  its  principles,  and  in 
a  growing   acquaintance,   on   the 


hours  of  rising  and  going  to  bed ; 
**  the  poverty  q,f  the  benefices  ;* 
"  the  superior  liberality  of  opi- 
nion pro^ssed  both  in  word  and 
practice  by  the  clergy  of  the  es- 
tablisliraent ;"  the  sufferings  of  an- 
cestors, acting  upon  die  sympathy 
of  human  nature,  and  inducing 
those  who  pity  us  to  espouse  our 
cause,  and  the  fact  that  a  clergy- 
man often  collects  together  a  flock 
in  the  church,  whom  his  succes.sor 
drives  to  the  meeting-house.  We 
admit  these  causes  may  have 
swelled  our  numbers ;  but,  so  far 
as  the  cause  of  dissent  prevails^ 
the  reasons  are  of  another  order. 
Certainly  the  ingenuity  and  ability 
of  no  ordinary  mind  have  been 


part  of  members  and  pastors  of    put  to  the  strain  to  account  for  the 
churches,  with  the  harmony   be-    alarming  spread  of  dissent,  so  as 


tween  their  discipline  and  that  of 
the  primitive  Christiansi  and  the 
connexion  of  their  practice  with 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through 
the  world.  It  is  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  dissent,  and 
not  with  the  accesion  of  numbers 
to  the  auditories  of  dissenting 
preachers,  we  are  concerned.  The 
reasons  for  the  dimini^ihed  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  and  of  acces- 
sions to  the  dissenters,  stated  in 
the  Quarterly  Review,  only  ac- 
count, and  that  partially,  for  the 
multitudes  who  compose  our  con- 
gregations, but  leave  the  marrow 
of  the  question  untouched.  There 
are  operative  reasons  for  the  in- 
crease of  dissenterism,  and  dissen- 
ters cannot  help  thinking  these 
reasons  will  enectuate  a  conti- 
nuance of  their  prosperity  so  long 


to  relieve  zealous  Episcopalians 
of  the  fear  which  prompts  them  to 
say — the  church  is  in  danger. 

If  certain  circumstances,  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  friends  of 
the  establishment,  have  concurred 
to  augment  the  number  of  dissen- 
ters, it  were  easy  to  specify  several 
obstacles,  which  have  been  always 
more  or  less  in  the  way  of  success. 
A  very  strong  national  feeling 
binds  the  British  community  to  the 
church  i  prejudices  against  the  dis^ 
senter  are  by  no  means  extinoU 
It  is  still  a  reproach  to  be,  as  it  is 
called,  a  sectary.  Moreover,  the 
wealth  of  the  dissenting  body  is 
greatly  over-rated :  or  if  it  be  equal 
to  the  reputed  maximum,  still  the 
pecuniary  temptations  to  occupy 
dissenting  pulpits  are  not  very  fas- 
cinating.   It  is  a  fact,  that  the  ma- 


as  an  establishment  exists.     Let  jority  of  students  in  dissenting  aca 

it  be  deemed,  by  those  who  differ  demies,  in  exchanging  the  shop  or 

from  us,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  counting-house  for  the  lecture*- 

the  causes  of  our  increase,  to  refer  room,  make  considerable  pecuht^ 


to  the  augmented  amount  of  local 
population,  to  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages derived  by  dissenters 
from  investing  their  money  in  ta- 
bernacle bonds ;  the  convenient 
tidaptation,  on  the  part  of  dissen- 
'ters,  of  "  their  proceedings"  to 
**  the  total  revolution  in  the  man- 


ary  sacrifice:  nor  could  any  rea- 
son, save  the  love  of  learning  and 
of  souls,  induce  the  young  men, 
whose  best  days  have  been  spent 
in  acquiring  fitness  for  tlie  several 
departments  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, to  retire  from'  the  prospect 
of    respectable    and    honourable 
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maintenance^  and  again  subject 
themselves  to  the  process  of  pre- 
paration for  actual  service — sus- 
tained only  by  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess. The  li^  of  a  diligent  and 
godly  student  is  a  series  of  labours 
of  love;  and  while  his  youthful 
companions  in  the  business  of  this 
world,  are  pushing  along  in  the 
path  of  industry  to  the  mansion  of 
wealth  or  the  temple  of  fame — he 
is  wearing  away  the  vigour  of  his 
frame  by  unremunerated  toil ;  and 
at  length  goes  forth  to  some  hum- 
ble sphere  of  self-denying  exer- 
tion ;  destitute  perhaps  even  of 
that  richest  consolation  to  a  stu- 
dious mind — a  library. 

But,  in  the  face  of  all  these  diffi- 
culties, and  of  many  more,  wear- 
ing an  equally  hostile  aspect,  non- 
conformity lives  and  flourishes. 
There  must  be  some  reason  for 
this.  Is  it  popular  feeling  ?  Let 
it  evaporate.  Is  it  the  well- ma- 
naged spirit  of  disloyalty,  forcing 
its  threatening  way  to  the  throne 
under  cloak  of  zeal  for  religion? 
Let  it  be  slain  :  for  if  dissenterism 
IS  one  of  the  modifications  of  sedi- 
tion, let  dissenterism  be  proclaim- 
ed a  traitor.  Is  it  a  concentration 
of  intellectual  weaknesses  in  aid  of 
a  system  of  ignorance  and  super- 
idtition?  Let  the  potent  spell  be 
touched  by  the  wand  of  truth,  and 
the  imposing  enchantment  shall 
disappear. 

But  is  there  no  rational  account 
to  be  given  of  the  spread  of  non- 
conforogiity  ?  Is  there  no  probable 
solution  of  the  query.  Why  are 
there  so  many  dissenters?  The 
main  reason  is,  doubtless,  a  grow- 
ing conviction,  on  the  part  of  no- 
minal dissenters,  that  separation 
(torn  a  civil  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, is  a  duty  owing  by  conscience 
to  the  word  of  God.  It  is  not 
among  the  most  difficult  under- 
takings to  prove,  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  general  prin- 
ciples of  church-government,  which 
are  authoritative  because  inspired, 
and  which  can  by  no  possible  ef- 
fort of  ingenious  sophistry  be  mar- 
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shalled  in  defence  of  episcopacy. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  believers  in 
revelation,  that  so  far  as  regula- 
tions of  conduct  are  deducible  from 
its  doctrines,  precepts,  examples, 
and  exhortations,  they  are  obli- 
gatory, and  cannot  be  deprived  of 
their  binding  force  by  any  acts  of 
evasion,  or  plea  of  expediency. 
It  is  true,  the  Scriptures  do  not 
minutely  specify  all  the  modes  in 
which  manifest  duties  are  •  to   be 

f»erformed  ;  nor  do  they  teach,  in 
ogical  order,  and  in  the  style  of 
lecture,  what  forms  shall  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  maintenance  of  personal, 
soaial,  and  public  religion ;  stating, 
in  direct  terms,  the  proper  seasons 
for  private  prayer,  the  way  in 
which  family  worship  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, or  how  a  community  of 
professing  Christians  is  to  be  or- 
ganised. But  they  afford  ample 
means  of  ascertaining  the  will  of 
Christ  concerning  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom ;  and  this  by  narrating 
the  labours  and  successes  of  men 
who  were  inspired  for  the  very 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interests 
of  that  spiritual  empire.  Surely  it 
were  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  Apostles,  to  act  upon  the 
conviction  that  they  knew  not  the 
most  efiVictive  system  by  which  to 
seek  the  advancement  of  the.  chris- 
tian cause.  Yet,  what  less  is  im- 
plied, on  the  part  of  those  who,  in 
their  attempts  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity, depart  so  widely  from  the 
primitive  model  ?  Let  it  not  be 
said,  the  times  are  altered,  and 
popular  opinion,  and  expediency , 
and  ascertained  advantages,  are  in 
favour  of  a  peculiar  hierarchy  now 
existing.  The  question  is,  are 
there,  in  the  New  Testament,  any 
principles  which  may  guide  Chris- 
tians to  the  adoption  of  a  definite 
and  exclusive  form  of  church-go- 
vernment ?  And  further,  are  these 
principles  capable  of  application 
to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
society,  in  successive  periods  of 
time  ?  It  rests  with  eacn  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  to  decide  for 
themselves,  "  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
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ture,**  on  the  subject ;  but,  let  no 
class  of  men  enforce  upon  others 
submission  to  a  scheme  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity,  not'  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  heaven.  Those 
who  will  examine,  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  of  the  Apostles,  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  decide  what  was 
the  constitution  of  the  primitive 
churches.  Now,  can  any  conceiv- 
able state  of  things  arise,  in  which 
the  provision  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  will  be  inefficient  ?     What 
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ON  THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  MORAL 

LAW. 

The  primary  design  of  the  moral 
law  appears  to  have  been  to  give 
us  a  plain  statement  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God,  and  of  the  path 
of  duty  in  every  respect;  «*  He 
hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
good,  and  what  the  Lord  thy  God 
requireth  of  thee."  Now  consi- 
dering God  as  ouf  sovereign,  and 
ourselves  as  his  subjects,  it  be- 


other  officers  needs  the  church  of    longs  to  him  to  issue  the  laws  by 
Christ,  beyond  "  bishops,"  for  its    which  we  should  be   governed  ; 


spiritualities,  and  "deacons"  for 
its  temporalities?  And  by  what 
marvellous  occurrences  can  it  be- 
come necessary  to  put  the  church 
tender  the  protection  of  a  crowned 
head,  when  it  is  perpetually  be- 
neath the  watchful  eye  of  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ? 
Not  a  shade  of  disrespect  is  in- 
tended to  be  cast  upon  the  names 
of  the  august  "  defenders  of  the 
faith,"  but,  in  a  free  country,  the 
assertion  may  be  permitted,  that 
the  Divine  Redeemer  has  assigned 
to  earthly  potentates  their  province, 
to  rule  in  their  kingdoms ;  while 
Himself  claims  the  right  to  govern 
in  His  kingdom,  which  is  the 
church.  Let  reviewers  cease  to 
talk  of  **  the  old  and  thrice-refuted 


which  laws  have  respect  to  the 
state  of  our  hearts,  thoughts,  dis- 
positions, and  motives  of  action, 
as  well  as  to  our  actual  conduct. 
Considering  him  as  our  Father,  he 
has  a  right  to  demand  obedience 
from  us  as  his  children.  Viewing 
man  as  a  fallen  and  depraved 
creature,  incapable  of  yielding 
perfect  obedience  to  these  laws, 
the  design  of  the  moral  law  seems 
further  to  be,  to  convince  him  of 
sin  ;  and  being  thus,  convinced, 
and  perceiving  the  condemnation 
to  which  he  stands  exposed,  his 
mind  is  prepared  to  receive  the 
revelation  of  mercy  which  is  made 
known  in  the  Gospel.  He  finds 
in  Jesus  Christ — the   Saviour  he* 

needs,  and  is  thus  taught  to  flee 

calumnies    against    the    church."    for  refuge  to  the  hopes  provided 
Di^senters  ought  not,  and  they  do    and  offered  in  the  Gospel.     Con- 


no/  calumniate  episcopalians ;  nor 
do  they  wish  to  employ  coercive 
measures  in  their  cause.  They  be- 
lieve the  New  Testament  demands 
joi  Christians  to  separate  from  all 
civil  ecclesiastical  establishments ; 
and  of  course  they  anticipate  a 
period  when,  though  kings  shall 
be  to  the  church  its  **  nursing  fa- 
thers," the  church  shall  acknow- 
ledge no  king  but  Jesus.  With 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  we  would  ever 
leave  his  own  cause ;  and  we  ex- 
pect it  most  to  flourish,  when  the 
instrumental  agents  thereof,  act 
conformably  to  divine  instruc- 
tion. 

H.  E.  C. 


sidering  man,  therefore,  as  a. re- 
deemed creature,  it  seems  to  have 
a  two-fold  design ;  viz.  to  remind 
him  of  his  obligations  to  the  Sa- 
viour, in  having  redeemed  him 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  made  a  curse 
for  him,  and  of  the  standard  to 
which  the  imman  nature  will  be 
made  perfectly  conformable  in  a 
glorified  state.  True,  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but 
we  know  that  when  Christ  shall 
a(>pear,  believers  shall  be  like  him, 
for  they  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

Jacobus. 
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ON  THE  INDULGENCES  GRANTED 
BV  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

As  mifiConcepUoiw  may  obtain 
currency  ainoiig3t  ProtesCantA  on 
this  gubjecty  I  beg  leave  to  lay  be- 
fore the  readers  of  the  Congrega* 
tional  Magazine,  some  iaformation 
which,  at  the  present  crisis,  may  be 
acceptable..  On  all  matters  of 
faith  and  practice   pertaining  to       , 

the  principles  and  institutions  of  tHe  guilt  of  sin,  she  also  required 
any  body  of  people,  whether  noroi-  severe  penance,  sometimes  of  three, 
nally  Christian,  or  really  Anti-  seven,  ten  years  or  more,  for  the 
christian  in  their  system,  it  isob-*  discharge otthedebtof^^^^Tiiiwvii 
viously  proper  and  right,  that  we  punishment  due  to  divine  justice, 
should  regard  their  own stattmmU^  Now  tlie  releoiing  ormoderating^for 
and  listen  with  candour  to  their  just  causet  these  penalties  inairred 
own  explanations.  By  such  me-  by  sin,  is  called  an  indulgence^  And 
tliods  alone  can  we  secure  the  the  power  of  granting  such  indul- 
gences is  visibly  implied  in   tbe 


pentance  and  confession.  Fer,  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  King  David, 
a  Sam.  xii.  10—14.  that  the  debt  ^ 
of  the  temporal  punishment  is  not 
always  remitted,  when  the  guilt  of 
sin  is  remitted ;  and  as  the  church 
of  God  from  the  beginning  was 
ever  convinced  of  this  truth,  there- 
fore, l>esides  the  hearty  repentance 
and  confession  which  she  insisted 
upon,  in  order  for  the  discharge  of 


purposes  of  rational  confutation, 
and  establish  our  own  minds  in  an 
intelligent  adherence  to  the  truth* 
In  the  "  Creed  ofP(ype  Pirn  IV." 
published  by  Mr.  Butler  in  his 
late  reply  to  Mr.  Southey,  it  is 


promise  of  the  keys,  and  of  bind- 
mg  and  loosing,  made  to  the  pas- 
tors of  the  church.  The  exercise 
of  this  power  was  frequent  in  the 
primitive    church;,  and    is    even 


affirmed  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  authorised  bv  the  example  of  St. 

''  the  power  of  indulgence  was  left  Paul  himself  who  granted  sut^h  an 

by  Christ  in  the  church,  and  that  indulgence  to  the  incestuous  Oorin- 

tlie  use  of  tliem  is  most  wholesome  thian,  2  Cor.  ii.  10.  for  giving,  as 

to  christian  people."    The  Roman  he  says, '  in  the  person  of  Christ;' 

Catholic  explanation  and  proof  of  that  is,  by  the  power  and  authority 

this  proposition,   for  it  surely  re-  he  had  received  from  him.     Now 


quires  both,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  an  author 
of  high  celebrity  in  the  papal  com- 
miinion — ''  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Gother,"  whose  work,  entitled, 
**  The  Papist  Misrepresented  and 
Represented,"  has  been  widely 
circulated*  TJie  edition  from  which 
I  shall  transcribe  the  passage,  is 
one  published  by  "  the  late  vene- 
rable and  Right  Reverend  Richard 
Cbaloner,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Debra, 
v.  A»  L."  Now  for  the  exposition 
of  this  learned  divine. 

"  An  indulgence  is  nothing  more 
than  a  releasing  Jto  such  as  are  truly 
pfsnitent,  the.  debt  of  temporal  pu- 
nishment, which  remained  due  on 
account  of  those  sins,  which,  as  to 
the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment, 
had'  been  already  remitted  by  re- 


the  good  works  usually  required 
for  the  obtaining.  Me  prayer ^fast^ 
ing,  visiting  churches,  confession, 
communiony  and  alms  deeds;  but 
what  money  is  given  at  any  time — 
is  by. every  ownaiven  us  tliey  please J^ 
pp.  11,  12.  (Twenty-first  edition.) 
Here  we  have  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  of  indulgences.  Ac- 
cording to  that  doctrine,  an  indul- 
gence^ js  the  remission  of  an  eccle- 
siastical penalty.  Certain  offences 
expose  the  delinquents  to  special 
privations  and  exactions^  which 
are  regarded  as  **  the  temporal  pn- 
nishment"  due  to  their  offences. 
From  the  penal  consequences  at- 
tached to  sin  in  a  future  world,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  the  punishment  of 
hell  is  concerned,  it  is  pretended 
that  an  exemption  is  secured  by 
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(ii6  deftth  of  Christ :   but  for  the     Christ ;  nor  \h  \i  in  the  least  sup- 


remission  of  42hese  temporal  suffer- 
ing's, penances  must  be  endured. 
As  these  penances  sometimes  press 
rather  heavily  and  inconveniently. 


ported  by  the  scriptural  passages 
cited  for  the  purpose.  David 
never  coiisidered  his  temporal 
sufferings  as  procuring  the  slight- 


they  are  "  moderated^  by  virtue  of  estm^sure  of  compensation  for  his 

certain  powers  vested  in  the  priest-  6ffences,    or  as   constituting    the 

heod;  this  relaxation  of  the  seve-  ground  of  reitaisision.     The   refe- 

rities  of  penance,  is  obtained  by  rence  to  the  forgiving  of  "  the  in- 

the  methods  above  specified ;  and'  cestuous"  Corinthian   affords  not 

OA  paying  what  may  be  demanded  even  the    shadow  of  support  in 


or  expected,  the  indulgence  is 
panted  !  Thus  his  Holiness,  the 
present  Pope,  has  promised  '*  a 
pknary  indulgence'*  to  all  the  faith- 
ful, who  shall  comply  with  his 
**  bull  of  indiction,''  or  papal  man- 


favour  of  indulgences.  We  read 
of  no  temporal  punishment  in- 
dicted upon  him.  He  h|id  been 
separated  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  by  the  apostle's  special 
authority,  and  he  was  restored  to 


date  summoning  the  true  sous  of    the  privileges  of  their  fellowship, 
the  church  to  a  special  jubilee  at    on   the  satisfactory  proof  of  his 


Rome.  By  such  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrines  of  St.  Peter  and  St.- 
Paul,  they  will '  sectfre  a  release 
from  all  the  temporal  sufferings  to 
which  th6  laws  of  penance  would 
othetwise  subject  them.  But  never 
be  it  foi^o'tten,  that  the  faithful  are 
riot  to  be  thus  priori eged  for  no^ 
thing  !  The  coffers  of  the  Yaticati 
need  to  be  f epleni^hted ;  tb^  holy 
s^e  bas  been  tniich  impoverished ; 
and  by  tbfe  most  timely  arid  con- 
venient arrangement,  the  respurbes 
of  the  pnesSiood,  and  the  trea- 
^ries  of  the  i*ontiff  wHl  be  aug- 
Aentfed ! 


penitence  — no  subsequent  process 
uf  suffering,  either  mental  or  cor- 
porealj  wa^  appointed  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  apostFe's  object,  in  his  second 
epistle,  to  secure  his  full  restora- 
tion to  the  conjfidence  of  his  fellow 
Christians. 

Admitting  that  any  degree  of 
plausibility  attached  to  the  argu- 
ments by  which  the  doctrine  and 
the  practice  of  penance  are  sup- 
portisd,  the  whole  system  is  at  once 
rendered  suspicious  and  abomina^ 
ble,  by  t?he  principle  of  corAmuta- 
Hon,     If  tliere  be  a  necessity  for 


The  antbcriptutai  chariacter  of    temporal   punishment  at  all,,  and 
these  indulgences,  as  explained  by     penance  be  tfhe  appointed  in^iction 


their  ardvocates,  riiust  be  obvious 
to  every  -  reflecting  Protestant. 
They  proceed  altogether  on  the 
false  and  delusive  principle,  that 
the  Sufferings  which  a  man  nday 
eridurfe,  eithor  by  voluntary  and 
self-infficted  austerities,  as  in  the 
di^penisattions  of  divine  providence, 
possess  a  degree  of  merit,  sufficient 
to  procute  tn^  remission  of  a  part 
of  the  guilt  incurred  by  transgres- 
sion !  Hence  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics acttially  talk  of  the  "  satisfac- 
liok  tendered  by  penance."  This 
sent'tmeiit  is  clearly  in  direct  op- 


for  that  purpo'se,  wh^t  a  monstrous 
perversion  of  all  right  and  justice 
is  in  waived  in  the  idea  of  purchas- 
ing a  remission  of  i^ch  penalties, 
either  by  a  little  extra  d^votioh,  or 
a  pecuuiary  compensation  ?  Who 
does  not  at  once  [^erceii'e,  that 
ecelesiaBtical  cupidity  of  the  mean- 
est kind  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
whole  contrivance^  I '  need  6ot 
refer  to  those  natural  and  inevita- 
ble a'buses  to  which  such  a  svstem 
leads.  The  history  of  the.  Ri^or* 
mation  affords  ample  illudtrdti6ns ; 
nor  have  there  been  wa"nting  simi- 
lar, if  not  equal  displays  of  rapacity 


positPom  lb  tfre  christian  doctrine 

of  afton^m'^nt  by  the  sacrifice  of    in  preceding  periods- 
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An  Addrtu  m  Stavity  in  tlU  Wat  India.  [March, 

Indulgencet  are  connected  not    where  human  misery  exi^U  in  Ha 


only  with  the  doctrine  of  penance, 
but  with  the  still  more  revoltinff 
ActiQnofpurgatory,  "Purgatory, 
says  a  modem  advocate  of  Pro- 
testantism, ''  according  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  a  prolongation 
of  those  sufFerinffs  by  which  satis- 
faction is  made  for  venial  offences. 
That  satisfaction  is  obtained,  either 
by  temporal  punishments  in  this 
world,  or  by  the  infliction  of  suffer- 
ing in  the  world  to  come.  The 
temporal  punishments  of  this  world 
may  be  remitted  by  purchasing  in- 
dulgences. It  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  that  by  paying  more 
than  is  requisite  for  a  dispensation 
in  this  world,  purgatorial  sufferings 
may  be  alleviated,  if  not  aUogether 
prevented.  Hence  the  treasures  by 
which  the  See  of  Rome  has  been 
enriched,  in  consequence  of  indul- 


most  aggravated  form.  Eight  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures are  at  this  moment  suffering 
in  the  West  Indies  all  the  horror* 
of  bodily  slavery  I  But  the  awful 
darkness  of  their  souls  is  still  more 
dreadful,  and  ought  surely  to 
arouse  us  to  immediate  and  active 
exertion.  This  is  an  eventful  pe- 
riod in  their  melancholy  history^ 
and  the  preseni  signs  of  the  timea 
call  loudly  to  us  to  awake  from 
our  lethargy,  and  come  forward  to 
their  assistance.  Have  we  been 
inactive  in  this  cause  ?  God  for- 
give us !  Shall  we  remain  inactive 
in  this  cause  7  God  forbid  it  i 
Ignorance  becomes  sin.  The  meek» 
the  complaining  voice  of  our  poor 
martyred  Missionary  has  ceased, 
but  the  echo  still  vibrates  in  our 
ears  !      They  can  no  longer  retain 


gences  procured  at  given  ratios  of  his  freed  spirit ;  he  is  taken  from 
expense,  according  .to  the  scale  of  their  damp  walls  and  gloomy 
ofiences  requiring  satisfaction;  and    dungeons,  to   the    pure   light  of 


hence  the  immense  sun^s  paid  to 
the  priesthood,  for  the  prevention 
or  mitigation  of  purgatorial  suffer* 
ings.  The  natural  influence  of  such 
opinions,  carefully  preserved  in  the 
belief  and  feelings  of  the  laity. 


Heaven ;  far,  far  above  their  reach  I 
But  the  groans  of  the  living  are 
sounding,  the  heavy  whip  is  tear- 
ing human  flesh  asunder  !  And, 
while '  their  earthly  food  is  poor 
and  scanty,  the  food  of  eternal  life 


ecclesiastical  intolerance."* 

YlVDKX. 
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tends  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  fit  makes  us  shudder)  is  withheld 
clergy,  invests  them  with  almost  irom  them!  The  heart-cheering 
supernatural  authority,  and  secures  sound,  *'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
those  habits  of  implicit  and  un-  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
qualified  subjection,. w^ich  are  at  I  will  give  you  rest/*  they  may 
once  the  causes  and  the  effects  of    not  hear  1     The    Friend  of   the 

wretched,  the  sinner's  Friend,   ia 
kept  out  of  their  sight  I 

^hall  we  who  know  the  value  of 
this  friend — ^we  who  enjoy  a  two- 
fold freedom— do  nothing  to  help 
them?  Shall  we  coolly  talk  of 
difficulties!  Do  we  not  believe 
that  **  prayer  makes  the  darkened 
cloud  withdraw  ?"  Oh,  then,  let 
us  pray  that  the  black  cloud,  may 
be  dispersed  from  these  wretched 
islands,  and  '*  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness arise  with  healing  in  hia 
wings."  May  the  time  to  favour 
theqi,  yea,  the  set  time,  be  come  ! 
Lord  stretch  forth  thine  hand  to 
save;    break  their  temporal  and 


AN  ADDRESS  ON  SLAVERY  IN  THE 
WEST  1NDIE3. 

To  the  Church  of  the  living  God, 
scattered  throughout  the  King- 
dom of  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  Wales. 
BeIoved  fellow-Christians,  bro- 
thers and  sieteni  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:    The  wretched  cry  to  us 
for  helpl     There  is  one  spot  in 
this    world    of  sin   and    sorrow, 

*  Fletcher's  Lectures  on  Popery,  p.  240. 
Sec  Old  (ditiott. 
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ipiritual  chains  asunder !  There 
is  a  ttumblmg-block  in  the  way.  Is 
the  purchase  of  smuggled  goods 
sinful  ?  Oh,  how  .much  greater  is 
the  crime^  to  encourage  man- 
smuggling,  man-stealing. 

My  friends,  let  us  persist  in  the 
use  of  East  India  sugar,  and  when 
we  cannot  get  it,  use  none,  until 
fresh  supplies  arrijre.  If  we  do 
this,  and  endeavour  to  •  persuade 
nil  with  whom  we  have  any  in- 
fluence, with  the  blessing  of  God 
these  unhappy  slaves  will  certainly 
become  free!  Oh  that  we  may 
persevere  in  this  good  cause ! 
'  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any 
one  conccrne^^  in  the  barbarous 
man-trade,  I  would  asl^  one  ques- 
tion— How  will  yoii  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and 
what  will  you  say  when  you  give 
in  your  account  about  trading  with 
God's  immortal  creatures?  Oh 
that  your  stony  heart  may  relent ! 
And  if  any  who  only  profess  to 
love  the  souls  of  men,  see  this— 
bear  the  truth:  Yours  is  only  a 
partial  freedom,  *'  Except  ye  re- 
pent ye  shall  likewise  perish." 
May  your  souls  be  free  from  the 
bondage  of  sin.*' 

It  is  likely  you  will  be  too  cold- 
bearted  to  do  any  thing  in  this 
cause ;  but  if  God  has  determined 
to  accomplish  their  liberation,  the 
great  victory  over  iniquitous  op- 
pression and  hard-hearted  tyranny 
trt7/  be  gained,  Satan  whispers  his 
favourite  word,  *  Procrastination,' 
and  thus  he  would  beguile  the  un- 
wary. My  fellow-Christians,  let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  this  sophis- 
try. The  immortal  souls  of  these 
poor  slaves  are  fast  passing  into 
eternity ;  their  redemption  is  pre- 
cious, j^riendsin  the  Lord,  fere- 
woU!  I^t  us'be'firni;  let  us  be 
instant  iti  prayer.  "  If  the  Lord, 
belbf  w,  who  can  be  against  us." 
There-ever  has  been  some  opposi- 
wirte  a  good  cause — but, 

**  Oar  steady  sonis  shall  fear  no  more, 
'Hiaii  solid  rocks  whea  billows  roar." 

^^.—TbeJuMThl  traffic  of  maii-stealiiig 


Rev.9e&rge  Whitefield,  ISt 

and  osan-ielling,  mair  be  learnt  (torn  tka 
fbUowing  cheap  pampolets,  "  An  Appeal, 
not  to  tha  Government,  &c."  **  Imniedi* 
ate  Abolition,"  «  No  British  Slavery,'* 
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OR1GIKAL  LETTER  OF  THE  RBV. 

QEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

Near  Haverford-west^ 
May  18, 1751. 

Mt   VERY   DEAR  FRIEND,  —  Do 

not  accuse  me  of  ingratitude  for 
not  writing  to  you.  For  these  te« 
▼eral  weeks  I  have  bf en  travel* 
ling,  and  preaching  twice  almost 
every  day,  so  that  I  have  scarce 
had  time  to  write  at  all.  I  am 
now  got  to  the  end  of  my  Webh 
circuit,  which  I  trust  has  been  % 
profitable  though  fatiguing  one* 
Within  these  three  weeks  I  have 
preached  about  thirty  times,  and 
travelled  about  600  miles.  Mul- 
titudes have  flocked  to  hear,  and 
I  trust  some  seed  has  been  sown 
which  will  spring  up,  and  bear 
fruit  to  life,  eternal.  I  write  this 
from  a  great  man's  steward's  house, 
who  was  once  a  bitter  persecutor^ 
but  is  now  a  zealous  promoter  of 
the  cause  of  Christ.  He  n  gone, 
with  some  others,  in  quest  of  a 
ship,  in  order  for  me  to  embark 
for  Ireland  the  first  fair  wind. 
God  willinr,  you  shall  know  how 
I  am  received  there.  I '  have  a 
journey  and  a  voyage  before  me, 
of  many  thousand  miles,  but,  0 
my  Jesus, 

r 

Thy  presence  thall  my  pains  begaile» 
And  make  each  barren  wilderneis  to  smllA. 

It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  niy  dear 
Mr.  Savage,  that  supports  me  un- 
der  my  bodily  infirmities,  and  the 
various  trials  I  meet  with,  from 
time  to  time,  from  various  quair- 
ters.  One  view  of  the  blessed 
Emanuel  in  glory  will  make 
amends  for  alL  I  long  to  awake 
after  his  likeness.  Till  then  I  shall 
never  be  fully  satisfied.  But  then, 
before  men  and  angels,  will  I  de- 
S2 
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clare  what  a  friend  you  have  been 
to  me  for  his  great  name  sake. 
Then  shall  you  be  rewarded  openly 
for  all  your  private  chanties,  and 
for  working  so  hard  with  your 
hands  that  you  may  have  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth.  Goe  on,  my 
dear  Sir,  .and  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  Oh  that  the  Lord  may 
help  US  to  l>old  on  and  hold  out 
to  the  end  I  He  will,  he  will  I 
You  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  me; 
I  never  forget  you,  my  dear  old 

a 4  hearty  frieqd.  The  Lord  Jei|t|s 
ess  you  and  yours,  both  in  soul 
and  body  ^  I  send  your  dear  yoke* 
fellow  and  daughter  n)y  most  cor- 
dial salutatiops,  and  beg  you  your- 
i^elf  would  accept  of  sincerest  ac- 
l^nqwledgnients  and  love  from, 
My  very  defir  Mr.  Savage, 
Your  most  obliged  ai)d  aflfec- 
tion^tQ  friend  in  the  common  Lord* 

G.  Whiter IEI.D, 

To  Mr,  Samuel  Savage,  at  the  sign  of  t^e 
.  Crowu,  in  Sttq  Street,    SpHll^-iieMs, 
London. 


ORIGINAL  LBTTER  OF  THE  RBV. 
J.  NEWTON. 

Dear  Bi^other,— Thos.  Both- 
Wj^ll  called  at  my  hoii$e  yester* 
df^jfp  but  I  was  from  home.  I 
Lve  long  t^een  ind^bt^d  a  visit  to 
[oUpn,  a^d  likewise  desirous  of 
tl|^  sigut  ot  Mr.  Warhurst  (siqce  I 
cc^ii^ot  get  a  letter  from  him).  I 
i\P^  pxoQOse  to  spinel  tb?  i^ext 
S^bb9.th  a^  IBoUoq,  if  the  Lord 
plipase,  aiid  to  call  on  you  at 
Manchesler  on  Monday,  unl^j^s  { 
should  (which  I  question)  find  it 
convenient  to  stretch  forward  into 
Yorkshire,  in  which  case  I  shall 
hot  be  with  you  till  the  end  of  the 
week. 

)But  Qs  Mr.  Burgei^s  informed 
me,  in  his.  last,  that  Mr.  Wald- 
eAive*s  ordination  is  to  be  some- 
3iv)e  in  this  ihonth,  I  write,  to  beg, 
that  if  i^  shop  Id 'be  fixed  for  next 
week,  you  ^yould  mform  me  by 
to-morro\vorThursday*s  post,  that 
wh^n,  I  am  at  Bolt9n,  I  may  turn 


Rev,  J,  Newton.  [March, 

my  horse's  head  to  Tockholes  at 
once,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Burgess' 
notice  might  come  on  Saturday,, 
when  I  am  not  in  Liverpool  *  to 
receive  it. 

I  should  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Mr.  Scott  (of  Heck- 
mondwike),  either  at  Tockholes, 
or  at  his  own  house,  to  let  him 
know  that  I  am  disposed  to  ac- 
cept a  call  within  his  connection, 
and    under    the    sanction   of   his 
judgment  and  recommendation,  if 
any  favourable  opportunity  should 
ofi^r,    and    he    thinks    proper   to 
encourage  me.      I    begin    to  be 
weary   of   standing   all  the    day 
idle,  and  there  seems  not  the  least 
probability  of  beginning  any  thing 
at  Liverpool ;  the  Lord  hath  made 
me  willing,  nay  desirous,  to  set 
about  it.    I  would  prefer  it  to  any 
thing  else.     I  have  made  all  the 
overtures  towards  it  that  the  situ- 
ation of  things  will  bear;   bpt  it 
will  not  do,  there  is  not  a  person 
(one  woman  excepted)  who  i^  fil- 
ling to  concur  in  the  necessary 
preliminaries. 

'  If  I  should  i^ot'  have  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  with  ISfr.  Scott^ 
I  take  the  liberty  to  desire  you  to 
acquaint  him  with  my  case,  a|ici 
to  tell  him,  so  far  as  I  know  my 
own  heart,  I  nave  quite  done  with 
the  established  church*  so  callec|; 
not  out  of  anger  or  despair,  bi^t 
from  a  conviction  that  the  Lord 
has  been  wise  and  good  in  dis- 
appointing my  views  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  I  believe  if  the  admisi^ioa 
I  once  sp  earnestly  sought  ^as^ 
now  freely  offered,  1  could  hardly, 
if  at  all,  accept  it. 

If  I  come  to  l^anchester  oo^ 
Monday,  I  hope  to  stay  two  days; 
but  t  am  <l^eply  engaged  to  lodg^ 
with  Mr.  Philip^,  as  they  were  tfeo 
kind  as  to  abide  with  u^,  ana 
iqake  the  first  advances  toTirSyrd^  an 
acquaintance. 

I  hope  your  soul  prospers;  thftt 
the  Lord  comforts,  refreshes,  and 
strengthens  you  in  your  inner  man 
and  your  outward^  labours.  I  hope 
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clare  what  a  friend  you  have  been 
to  me  for  his  great  name  sake. 
Th^A  shall  you  be  rewarded  openly 
for  All  your  private  chanties,  and 
for  working  so  hard  with  your 
hands  that  you  may  have  to  give 
to  him  that  needeth.  Goe  on,  my 
dear  Sir,  .and  lay  up  treasures  in 
heaven.  Oh  that  the  Lord  may 
help  ui  to  fy>\d  on  and  hold  out 
to  the  end  I  He  will,  he  will  I 
You  do  not  forget  to  pray  for  me ; 
I  never  forget  you,  my  dear  old 

S4  hearty  frieqd.  The  Lord  Jei|t|s 
esa  you  and  yours,  both  in  soul 
and  body  ^  I  send  your  dear. yoke- 
fellow, aifd  daughter  n)y  most  cor- 
dial salutatiops,  and  beg  you  your- 
fii^If  would  accept  of  sincer^st  ac- 
l^nqwledgi^ents  afid  love  from, 
My  very  defir  Mr.  Savage, 
.  Your  most  obliged  ^i)d  aflf^QC- 
tion^tq  friend  ip  the  common  Lordt 

G.  White?iei.d, 

Tp  Mr,  Samuel  Savage,  at  the  sign  of  tl^e 
.  Crowu,  in  Sup   ^ce^,    SpiUl$-^M0» 
Loii4o(). 


ORiaiKAL  LETTER  OF  THE  REV. 
J.  NEWTON. 
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^ 


D.EAR  Bi^oTJ^EB,— Thos.  IRoth- 
i^;^ll  called  ^t  my  houi^e  y^st^r-r 
ci^yl  but  I  was  from  home.  I 
have  long  t^eeij  md^bt^d  a  visit  to 
lloUon,  9i)d  Uk^wis^  desirous  of 
the  siglit  of  Mr.  Warhurst  (siqce  I 
cc^^^o^  get  a  letter  from  him).  I 
ipw  prof^ose  to  spenc|  t^^  next^ 
»gbb9,tI]L  a,^  IBoUoq,  if  the  Lord 
(jipai^e,  a^c\  to  call  on  you  at 
tf anchesler  on  Monday,  unl^j^s  { 
should  (wl^ich  I  question)  find  it 
convenient  to  st;retch  forward  into 
Yorkshire,  in  which  case  I  shall 
riot  be  with  you  till  the  (Bnd  of  the 
week^. 

)B|it  Qs  Mr.  Burgei^s  informed 
me,  in  his.  last,  that  Mr.  Wald- 
eAive*3 '  ordination  is  to  be  some- 
nh^e  in  ^his  ^ohth^  I  write,  to  beg, 
that  if  it  sKopld'be  fixed  for  next 
week,  you  \70uld  inform  me  by 
to-morro\Y  or  Thursday's  post,  that 
wh^n,  I  am  at  Bolt9n,  I  may  turn 
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my  horse's  head  to  Tockholes  at 
once,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Burgess' 
notice  might  come  on  Saturday,, 
when  I  am  not  in  Liverpool  'to 
receive  it. 

I  should  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Mr.  Scott  (of  Heck- 
mondwike),  either  at  Tockholes, 
or  at  his  own  house,  to  let  him 
know  that  I  am  disposed  to  ac- 
cept a  call  within  his  connection, 
and    under    the    sanction   of   his 
judgment  and  recommendation,  if 
any  favourable  opportunity  should 
ofifer,   and    he    thinks    proper   to 
encourage  me.      I    begin    to  be 
weary   of   standing   all  the    day 
idle,  and  there  seems  not  the  least 
probability  of  beginning  any  thing 
at  Liverpool ;  the  Lord  hath  made 
me  willing,  nay  desirous,  to  set 
about  it.    I  would  prefer  it  to  any 
thing  else;     I  have  made  all  the 
overtures  towards  it  that  the  situ- 
ation of  things  will  be^r;    bpt  it 
Will  not  do,  there  is-  npt  a  person 
(one  woman  excepted)  who  1'^  fil- 
ling to  concur  in  the  necessary 
preliminaries. 

'  it  I  should  i^ot'  have  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  with  l^r.  Scott, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  desire  you  to 
acquaint  him  with  my  case,  ajid 
to^  tell  him,  so  far  as  I  know  my 
own  heart,  I  nave  quite  done  with 
the  established  church*  so  callec|; 
not  out  of  anger  or  desps^ir,  bi^t 
from  a  conviction  that  the  Lord 
has  been  wise  and  good  in  dis- 
appointing my  views  in  that  quar- 
ter, an((  I  believe  if  the  admission 
I  once  sp  earnestly  sought  ^as^ 
now  freely  offered,  I  could  hardly, 
if  at  all,  accept  it. 

If  I  come  to  I^E^nchj^ster  60^ 
Monday,  I  hope  to  stay  two  days; 
but  t  am  <i^eply  engaged  to  lodg^ 
with  Mr.  Philip^,  as  they  were  tfeo 
k^nd  as  to  abrae  with  u/s,  ana 
iQake  the  first  advances  toiYQ/'d^  an 
acquaintance. 

I  hope  your  soul  prospers;  thftt 
the  Lord  comforts,  refreshes,  and 
strengthens  you  in  your  inner  mail 
and  your  outward  labours.  I  hone 
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the  bouse  which  you,  have  hifilt  ip 
his  name  is  filled  with  his  glory. 
Happy  they  that  know  the  grace 
of  our  liord  Jesus  Christ;  but 
happy,  aboTe  all  others,  are  those 
\f  ho  receive  appointment  and  power 
to  proclaisEi  this  grace  to  poor  sin- 
ne^^  and  lyho  fi^4  the  Lord  con- 
nrming  theif  word  with  sign^  fol- 
lowing. To  be  tlji^s  engaged* 
aippng  Q,  few  faithful  iively  people, 
to  dispose  all  my  faculties,  stu- 
dies, and  time  to  this  service,  is 
the  one  thing  tliat  I  cantinuaiiy 
desire  of  the  Lord,  s^nd-  whiph  J 
think  I  could  without  hesitation 
prefer  to  the  honours  ^nd  po^s^s- 
sjops  of  a  lord  or  a  prince. 

I  believe  you  pray  fop  i|ie,  dfiar 
SiTi  continue  so  t9  do;  entreat 
the  ^ord.  to  en^pty  n^e  of  self,  to 
fill  me  with  grace,  to  make  me 
humble,  obedient,  watchfu),  and 
spiritual  in  all  thiqgs ;  tg  npi^ri^h 
i^e  daily  with  the  bre^^  ^^4  water 
of  lite,  to  favour  me  with  those 
tfi^nsfering  manifestations  of  big 
loye,  ^hich.  the  world  knpws  no- 
thing of,  and  tljien  let  him  dp  with 
Uie  a^  seemeth  good  in  hist  sight, 
and  to  this  purpose  my  poor  peti- 
tions shall  not  be  n^a^ting  for  yon, 
My  love  tp  JVJr.  and  Mr?.  jCJlegg, 
and  their  family.  May  the  IpYP 
of  Qpd  our  Si§i,yiour  be  wit^  yp|i^ 
a^^  ^^^^  y^HF  s^ffectionate 

Te  l)ie  %f  y.  Mr.  Wftrl^iwJ,  at  Mr-  C^tgg^, 
AJ(^n,che^t^r, 


HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT  OF  DlSSENTil^'G  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

ISTo.  ITT. 

^0|4EIIT0N  .  ACADEMY. 

(It^  egtly  History,) 

It.  if  npvr  generally  i^dnj^ted^  we 
b^lie^ve,  that  dissenters  are.  not 
mj(^)rj^,  (jUstitMte  of  taste  than,  their 
neighbours  ;  when,  therefore,  th^ 
mit  the  national  universities  oif 
thi%  <^^ptl'y>  they  are  iiii>pce»«e4, 
in  common  with  every  other  .Strang 
ger,  ^th  tfieir  beauty  and  m^gni- 
fii5»nc«.''      ^^*  -        -      • 


They  csia  winder  m^ti^t  ibof^ 
venerable  gipves  which  adprp  the, 
classic  banks  of  the  Isis  of  th# 
Cam,  beneath  whose  shacle  Bacog 
and  Iiock,  Milton  and  !^ewto9» 
have  medits^ted,  and  feel  and  con- 
fess, the  magic  influence  ;of  their 
rich  associations.  They  can  roam 
a.niidst  the  bibliographical  trei^r 
sures  of  the  Bodleian  liibrary«  or 
gaze  upon  tlie  hs^lf-conpealed  beau- 
ties 01  the  FitzwilUs^m  Musei^fl;! ; 
they  cap  witness  the  splendid  a^ 
semblies  which  grace  the  Theatre 
or  the  Senate  House,  where  lite- 
r.ary  honours  are  obtained,  as  tlie^ 
reward  of  literary  toil,  and  con- 
fess, here  are  the  means,  the  plea- 
sures, the  rewards  of  i^tudy.  To 
sh^re  tl^ese  s^dvi^ntages,  the  dis- 
senter has  a  right,  in  common  with 
every  other  loyal  subject  in  Uie. 
realm.  These  got^b^c  ch^els,  these 
splendid  ha)ls#  the^e  s.pacious.. 
qiiadranglesa  t^ese  solemn  clois^- 
ters,  the!?e  ^W^ly  groves,  were 
not  built  pr  planted  by  tliat  church 
whi^ti  pow  claims  their  e^clu^ive 
possesi^ipi).  Their  munificent  but 
misled  founders  and  benefactors 
intendec^  them  for  t^h^  advantage 
of  a  chup(^]^.  which  wa^s  to  requite 
their  alms-deeds  with  d^ily  mas^e^ 
ai)d  unp^asing  intercei)sioi\s,  till 
t^^ir  Mvfti^enc^  ^pi^d  prevail  in 
h^yen,  ^i[id  their  spirit  emerge 
ftoip  the  glppjpy  di»«geoq%  of  pUrr 
gatory.  Alas!  poqx  spyfe,  they, 
t^uj^ted  in  refuges,  of  lie§  !  their 
alt^irs  are  i^eglect^d,  their  oratprjet. 
aj:e  fojr^^keq,  they;  m^^s^-  %r^  unr 
si^ng,  aUid  if  they  h^d  nq  b^tj^r. 
refuse,  they  now  realize-,  i^  th^. 
bitt^^r^e^s  of  dfss^ppinted  hope* 
tljiat  it  is  a  feairful  thipg  t^  £ill 
into  the  h^ivd^  o^f  tVe  lining 
God. 

Nothing  hut  1^   great  n^liPH^l 
benefit  c^^uld  JHi^^ify  the  tjtaAsfer 
of  thes,e  i^^HtitMtions  to   the  prpr 
fe&sprs  of   thQ  SL^oiw^^ioui,  a^nd^ 
coHseq&^^^y,  tljey    ^hp^ld    haviio 
b^en  pr^e^y:f^  ^s,  ^n^i^si/tmi  ii% . 
tlie  tr,Me  s^^ftfft  oi?  ^V^A  w,offd,  .fet  vtlp.^ 
\n9i;tioi\^)use.  i     i. 
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appeared,  the  dominant  sect  im-    gratuitous  instruction,  preparatorj 


posed  subscriptions  to  their  for- 
mulary, as  the  terms  of  matricula- 
tion in  these  seats  of  learning, 
from  which  multitudes  of  holy  and 
intelligent  men  conscientiously 
shrink ;  and  though  they  are  en- 
titled, on  every  principle  of  public 
justice,  in  common  with  tlieir  neigh- 
bours, to  the  advantages  which 
public  property  may  afford,  yet 
they  are  constrained  to  forego 
them  all,  to  preserve  that  peace 
of  conscience  which  college  groves 
or  college  wealth  cannot  impart. 
Hence  arose  the  necessity  of  lite- 
rary institutions  amongst  dissen- 
ters, and  though  their  humble  aca- 
demies may  excite  the  contempt  of  struction  of  such  men,  after  a  clas- 
those  who  bear  all  the  ^'^  blushing    sical  education  had  been  previously 


to  their  entrance  upon  the  disaient- 
ing  ministry. 

It  is  now  not  easy  to  trace  the 
early  history  of  the  Fund  Academy^ 
or  to  furnish  an  accurate  list  of  its 
tutors.  There  were  two  indivi- 
duals, however,  connected  with  its 
tuition,  who  dignify  its  history. 
Dr.  Thomas  Ridolby,  whose 
theological  lectures  are  in  great 
and  just  repute  amongst  Calvinis- 
ticdivines;  and  Mr.  John  Eames, 
F.R.S.,  the  friend  of  Sir  IsaacNew- 
ton,  of  whom  Dr.  Watts  once  said 
to  one  of  his  students^  Mr.  Angus,* 
**  Your  tutor  is  the  most  learned 
man    I    ever  knew.**!     The  in- 


]ionours,''and  possess  all  the  earthly 
sweets,  which  the  universities  have 
to  give;  yet,  if  they  are  tried  by 
the  test  of  utility,  it  will  be  founa, 
tn  their  past  historv  and  present 
state,  that  they  so  furnish  the  dis- 
senting ministry  with  well-directed 
learning,  as  .often  to  secure  for  it 
reluctant  praise,  or  what  is  more 
frequently  displayed,  and  which« 
as  a  testimony,  is  of  equal  worth, 
increasing  jealousy  and  active 
competition. 

HoMERTON  Academy  claims, 
on  account  of  its  antiauity  and 
high  respectability,  the  nrst  place 
in  our  review  of  the  collegiate  in- 
stitutions of  dissenters. 

This  stream  of  sanctified  learn- 
ing, which  has  made  glad  many 
of  the  churches  of  Christ,  is  to  be 
traced  to  two  distinct  sources, 
i^hich,  after  a  few  years,  united. 


acquired,  was  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  succession  of  learned  can- 
didates for  the  dissenting  ministry ; 
but  it  was  found,  that  bv  making  a 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages 
a  pre-reqaisite,  pious  parents  were 
induced, '  with  mistaken  zeal,  to 
devote  their  boys  from  childhood 
to  this  important  work,  and  thus 
many  were  introduced  into  the 
Academy,  and  afterwards  to  the 
pulpit,  in  whom  a  fearful  want  of 
personal  religion,  and  of  settled 
theological  sentiments  was  soon 
discovered,  the  baneful  effects  of 
which  were  apparent  in  the  decay 
or  divisions  or  those  congregations, 
which  had  flourished  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  their  more  evan- 
gelical predecessors.  This  state 
of  things  was  deeply  deplored  by 
many  pious  laymen,  both  Bap- 
tists   and  Independents,    and  at 


and  thus  secured  aHh  uninterrupted     length  a  Society  was  formed  in 
supply  of  those  who  have  refreshed '  1730,  to  seek  by  wise  afid  scrip* 


the  plantations  of  our  God. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  the 
Independent  or  Congrega- 
tional Fund  Board  was  form- 
ed ;  it  had  the  two-fold  object  of 
assisting  ministers  in  the  country 
of  that  denomination,  whose  in- 
comes were  inadequate  to  their 
anpport,  and  of  furnishing  young 
men  of  promising  talents,  who  had 
re<^etvea  a  classical  education,  with 


tural  means  to  counteract  these 
evils.  The  Klng^s  Head  So- 
ciety, as  an  association  of  lay- 
men, was  at  first  regarded  with  no 
friendly  dispositions  by  the  suppor- 

*  Rev.  W.  Chaplin*!  Funeral  Sermon  for 
the  Rev.  John  Angus. 

f  These  genttemen  succeeded  to  the  of- 
fice of  tutors  npon  the  death  of  Dr.  Chaan« 
cey,  1712,  and  they  are  said  to  hate  deli- 
vered their  lectures  ia  Tenter  Alleys  Moor* 
fleldi. 


ten  of  the.  Cowregational  Fund, 
and  only  one  Independent  mini- 
ster, the  Rev.  John  Sladen/  cor- 
dially acquiesced  in    its  design. 
As    the    Society   became   better 
known,  it  grew  in  the  estimation 
of  the  churches.     Having  drawn 
up    a,  declaration  of   what    ap- 
peared to  them  important  truths, 
and  which  had  been  recently  much 
controverted,   they  proceeded  to 
seek   for  young  men   of  genuine 
piety,   who  displayed   an  earnest 
desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
salvation.      These  they  received 
without  regard  to  their  previous 
litei'ary  advantages;  but  to  prerent 
as  much  as  possible  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  their  educa- 
tional defects,  they  wisely  extended 
the  term  of  study  from  four  years, 
which  was  allowed  by  the  Fund 
Boardy  to  six  years,  which  enabled 
tfafim,  with  diligence,  to  obtain  a 
competent  share  of  learning,  while 
the  Society  possessed  satisfactory 
evidence  oi  their  personal  religion.- 
It  was  in  course  arranged,  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Society,  that  the  students  should 
reside  in  the  house  of  the  tutor,  by 
which  a   vigilant   observation   of 
tiieir  conduct  and  character  was 
secured.    The  academy  was  there- 
fore fixed  wherever  the  tutor  might 
chance  to  reside;  andthus  its  early 
history  records  the  names  of  seve- 
ral places  in  the  environs  of  Lon- 
don, OI  in  the  city  itself,  where  the 
work  of  tuition  was  successively 
prosecuted.    The  Rev.  SamIjel 
PARsoKsf  was  the  first  tutor  ap- 
pointed by  the  society,  which  took 
place  in  July,  1731.     He  resided 
at  CierkenweU  Green,  and  there, 
till  May,   1735,    maintained  the 
academy ;  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  Abraham  Tat- 
LOR,  at  Deptford,  where  it  conti- 
nued till  March,  1740,  when  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  that 
learned  and  able   minister   com- 
pelled the  Society.again  to  remove 

*  Vide  Wilson,  vol.  ii.  pp.  31,  82. 
t  WasoB,  vol.  IT.  p.  265. 
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their  infant  institution.  The  Rev. 
John  Hubbard,  residingat  Step- 
ney^  wa»  now  chosen  tutor,  and 
there  the  ^.cademy  wan  established. 
The  Rev.  John,  afterwards  Dr. 
Walker,  was  providentially  ap- 
pointed assistant-tutor  in  1742,  for 
early  in  1743,  Mr.  Hubbard  died, 
which  bereavement  again  threaten- 
ed the  prosperity  of  the  new  senii- 
nary.*  Mrs.  Hubbard  continued 
to  board  the  students,  Mr.  Walker 
was  the  resident  tutor,  and  Dr. 
Zbphaniah  Marryat,  a  gen- 
tleman venerable  for  his  years  and 
his  considerable  attainments,  was 
requested  to  succeed  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. The  permanent  situation  he 
declined,  on  account  of  his  age, 
but  accepted  the  office  till  a  suit- 
able individual  should  be  found. 
A  year  elapsed,  and  the  King's 
Head  Society  had  found  no  tutor 
to  take  the, Doctor's  place;  and 
during  that. period,  Mr.  Eames, 
the  tutor  of  the  Fund  Academy, 
died ;  and  the  members  of  that 
board  invited  Dr.  Marryat  to  be- 
come their  tutor.  This  measure 
rendered  it  probable  that  a  union 
might  be  efiected  between  the  two 
Societies,  if  the  Doctor  accepted 
the  office  to  which'  the  Ring^a^ 
Head  Society  had  appointed  him». 
The  hope  of  accomplishing  this, 
important  measure  prevailed  over 
his  objections,  audit  was  resolved,, 
for  his  convenience,  to  remove  the 
Institution  from  Stepney  to'  the 
City.  Mr.  Walker  soon  engaged 
Plasterers'-hall,  in  Addle-street, 
and  there  he  resided  with  the*  stu- 
dents;   the  Fund  Board  having 

*  <*  For  some  time,  the  Society,  which 
consisted  of  Independents  and  Baptists, 
proceeded  very  harmoniously,  and  several 
young  men  were  educated  under  their 
patronage,  who  afterwards  became  emi- 
nent Baptist  ministers,  but  at  length  some 
difference  arising  respecting  the  numbers 
of  each  denomination  that  were  brought 
forward,  the  Baptists  quietly  withdrew 
from  the  Society."— Vide  «*  An  Account 
of  the  Origin  of  the  King's  Head  Society, 
&c."  to  which  the  writer  of  the  abore  ar« 
tide  confesses  himself  indebted  for  the 
statements  he  has  given. 
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ulso  chosen  Infa  as  their  fts^i^taiit* 
tdtor.  This  happy  otiioii  deoiired 
pt&spetiiy  to  the  rnittg;  Instittitiob, 
alid  Divine  Providence  protracted 
the  life  and  energies  of  Dr.  Mar- 
ryat  fkr  beyond  the  anticipations 
of  his  friends  and  himself:  he  died, 
however,  in  March,  17^,  having 
presided  over  the  academy  nearly 
ten  years.  On  his  decease,  tbe 
Society  resolved  to  renit)ve  the  se- 
ftnnary  from  the  city  to  some  con- 
venient spot  in  the  suburbs.  They 
a))poiAteu  a  committee  to  consider 
of  the  measures  necessary  to  be 
ftdo^ted  under  present  circutn- 
stances j  and  requested  the'  Fund 
Boftrd  to  appoint  a  similar  coih- 
nlfittce,  for  conference  on  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  objects  in 
view.  This  was  acceded  to,  and 
Mie  Jifst  jdittt  con^mitt^  met,  and 
fhiis  stoii^ed  a  precedent  of  great 
itelportanice  ill  the  future  history  of 
the  Institution* 

The  results  of  their  united  d^li- 
Betatioits  i^ei'e  t(he  recothtn^nda- 
tion  of  the  pfroposed  removal ;  the 
^ftploythewt  of  fAre^  tutors,  on  ac- 
count df  the  iticrciased  number  of 
sftndents,  and  ihe  aomination  of  the 
ftjHtiwitrg  gentlemen  for  the  re- 
i^ecftive  departmeAts :  The  Rev. 
Jt>HN  CoNimft  of  Cambridge,  as 
theological  and  resident  tutor ; 
the  Rev.  THOMiis  Gibbons,  as 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  logie,  &c.  &c. 
ahd  the  Rev.  John  Walker  to 
x5onPtiitue  classical  tutor.  Mr.  Cori- 
^et  having  accepted  the  appoint- 
mettt,  secured  a  hoiise  at  Mile 
Em},  opposite  to  Banci'dft's  Alms- 
HcWses;  and  as  the  Society  a»p- 
proved  of  the  situation,  the  sfu- 
oents  removed  there  at  Michael- 
iftas,  1754.  Here  they  continued 
till  1766,  \fhen  the  expiration  of 
the  lease  gave  thend  an  oppottu- 
nity  of  removing  to  Homerton, 
which  will,  with  the  subsequent 
history^  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  paper.  Z.  Z, 


Me^tHijf  BoHtei  in  Trust    [March, 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PLAdlNG 
ALL  MEETING  HOUSEI^  IN 
TRUST. 

The  principles  of  your  periodical 
publication  are  ever  in  unison  with 
the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  li- 
berty; but  there  are  not  a  few  in 
the  Independent  denomination, 
itho  are  unacquainted  with  the  go- 
vernment of  our  churches. 

Within  a  few  years,  places  of 
worship  have  been  erected ;  ^ome 
at  the  sole  expense  of  individuals, 
who  have  made  no  application  to 
a  generous  public  to  makeup  their 
kick  of  service  ;  others  have  given 
a  piece  of  ground,  contributed  li* 
berally,  and  the  deficiencies  have 
been  made  up  by  tbe    free-will 
offerings  of  the  friends  of  religion ; 
Aiinistera  have  been  engaged,  and 
even  pastors  ordained,  before  the 
buildings,  &c.  have  been  put  iii 
tru^t;  here.  Gentlemen,  is  the  com- 
memccment  of  lay  patronage,  and 
of  ecclesiastical  tyi'anny.    Allow 
a  man,  who  was  born  many  a  year 
since,  to  call  on  benevolent  indivi- 
duals, to  secure  to  the  people  theii* 
rights  by  putting  these  places  in. 
TRUST  before  the  election   of  a 
pastor.    Allow  him  to  say  to  the. 
pastors  of  churches — assist  in  no*, 
ordination  where  this  is  no):  tbe 
case;  and  allow  him  further  to  say 
to  those  who  may  be  elected  to  the 
pastoral   ofBce, — inquire  whether 
it  is   possible  that  a  single  mem* 
b^r  01  your  church,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  others,  may  not 
thus  address  you:  "  Sir,  you  have 
not  answered  my  expectotiohs,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  yod  to  leave 
your  sitdartion."    Sufch  things  are, 
andsfrcfa  things  maybe  agaiii,  aad 
though  rare,  yet  to   pfevent  them, 
I  would,  by  yoni  perftilssion,  con- 
vey the  remcfdy  ibroUgh  the  me- 
dium of  your  valuable  publication. 
I  a(tti.  Gentlemen, 

An  a  NTi-irtdTRBFH  Ban  an. 
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P»eiiy:-r^Adam,  uAere  mrt  Thou?-^migh,-4^. 
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POETRY. 
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«  ADAM,  WHERE  ART  THOU  ?" 

This  eveniBgr  «^  Wowa  culm  and  street, 
The  sun  is  in  the  rosy'  West ; — 

fie  sifont  i  vesper  yoices  greet 
The  vacant  ear;  the  muaiog  breaat. 

fiach  murmuring  ware,  each  headed  bough, 

iJoft  whispers,  «  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?" 

Some  mild  intelligence  is  nigh, 
By  whose  pure  spring  the  tear  is  fed^ 

To  him  how  dear  the  secret  sigh, 
0*er  hours  by  youthful  Colly  led. 

Wha^then  thou  heard'st  not — hear  it  now, 

it  whispers,  **  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?" 

Thou,  whom  or  doubt,  or  guilt,  or  fear. 
From  guardian  virtue  leads  astray^ 

Be  still 'l  a  seraph  lingereth  near, 
To  guide  thee  in  the  safer  way. 

To  Him  alone  perform  thy  vow, 

Wh#  whispors,  <^  Adam,  wherb  art  diou  ?" 

ISiough  Justice  sits  in  Siou*s  flame, 
There's  Mercy  throned  on  Zion  hill  ^ 

/osticfe  and  Mercy  are  the  same ; 
Entwine  their  glories  not :  be  still, 

And  11^,  with  worship  on  thy  brow, 

Their  whisper,  «*  Adam,  where  art  thou  y 
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<yiRT  with  the  cest  of  heavenly  grace, 
.  From  Judah's  plains  pass*d  a  prdphet 

fearful ; 
Cypress-gloom  was  upon  his  £Eice, 
Solemn  his  step,  and  his  eye  was  tearful. 

Swift  o'er  the  waves  the  vessel  stept. 
Obedient  to  their  gentle  leading ; 

But  a  spirit  of  anger  the  setr  o'ersw^pt, 
And  boand  his  head  with  the  water- 
weeding. 

Thrice  wheeled  the  earth  her  hinges  round, 

The  city  of  guilt  heard  no  seer  divining ; 

For  above  his  head  was  the  shrill  wave's 

sound. 
And  he  saw  not  the  sun  in  his  daily  shining. 

But  hia  penitent  heart  aent  a  hymn  to  God ; 

The  aliysB  Aed  from  its  dark  foundadon ; 
And  aloft  on  the  earth  that  nunlikig  trod. 

And  KeiitiGi^ced  the  mettage  of  desolation. 

But  the^eiitfplt^f  Mercy,  overpass'd. 
In  p^e  wieh  ahe  heard  the  voice  of 

And  a'desart-leaf  round  the  sage  is  cast. 
In  shade  his  feverish  temples  steeping. 

The  wind 'fly  came :  it  has  nipt  the  bloom, 
Th%  bloom  that  unfolded  to  life  and  glad- 


Such  bloom  was  mi«e  in  the  suantr-mood^ 

*  Around  me  the  dew  of  sweetness  easting ; 

But  a  pitiless  canker-worm  wUhered  its 

bud, 

And  left  me  nought  but   th^  fever's 

wasting. 

The  cherishing  Spring  may  revisit  tba  leaf^ 
And  .again  snfoid  the  Assyrian  Uossomi 

But  O,  what  spring  can  assuage  the  grief. 
Or  renew  the  l^opa  of  a  blighted  bosom. 

I  knew  not  how  dear  was  that  hope,  till  its 
root 
Struck  deep,  and  its  flower  grew  wan* 
with  feeling, 
jind  trembled  in  joy^till  I  looked  Tor  the 
firoit. 
And  saw  the  simoom  en  kM  ripeness 
stealing. 

it  blaated  imd  passed  :-4ULe  the  sage  I 
repine. 
And  bliss  is  dead,  and  murjth  groin 
hateful ; 
Away  with  the  rose^.  to  despur  like  mine^ 
The  poppy,  the  poppy  alone  is  gratefut. 


THE  SONG  AT  THE  RED  SEA, 

The  timbrel  is  ringing^ 

Far,  far  o'er  the  sea. 
And  voices  are  singing 

That  Israel  is  free  I 
And  triumph  is  swelling 

Each  voice  of  that  throng. 
And  triumpli  is  telling 

Each  sound  of  that  song. 


<< 


And  rueful  care  and  anger's  gloom, 
•  .Have  stung  the  fretting  sageto  madness. 
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O,  sing  to  his  glory. 

Whose  arm  is  our  strength, 
The  breath  of  whose  veng^nce 

Hath  triumphed  at  length. 
He  triumphed-^he  triumphed. 

As  soon  as  he  rose, 
And  the  depth  of  the  waters 

Hath  swept  o'er  qnr  foes. 

**  The  proud  waves  were  parted^ 

Their  channels  were  dry, 
Tliat  the  sons  of  his  chosen 

Might  safely  pass  by. 
Bnt  where  are  the  armies 

lliat  gleamed  in  our  rear  ? 
The  thousands  of  Phisiraoh,   > 

"With  falchion  and  S|)ear? 

<<OVthebedoftheiMiteirSj       ^ 
* :  The  toiinb  of  tiitt  wave. 
The  wanriors  of  CIgypt 
..  Th4rir  chariots  drave; 
But  the bUlows ^ow'd  o'ertikp^ 

And  swept  them  away.; 
Deep,  deep  in  the  watfti%,> 
Sunk  Pharac>h's  array. 
T 
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**  His  chariots  and  horsemen, 
A  king  with  his  trfdo — 

Ten  thousand,  ten  thousand. 
Are  whelmed  in  the  main  ! 

Dark,  dark  rolls  the  surge 
O'er  the  wairior's  head. 

As  it  rocks  to  the  storm 

'    On  its  billowy  bed.. 

And  the  wave-riven  banner. 

And  crest-severed  plume. 
Are  floating  the  spray 

0*er  their  desolate  tomb. 
These  are  all  that  can  tel)» 

From  the  depth  of  the  wave. 
That  the  thousands  of  Egypt 

Have  sunk  to  their  grave  V 


€( 
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THE  CHRISTIAN'S  JOY  OF  GRIEF, 

There  is  a  joy  within  his  soul, 

Wh«n  most  distracted,  most  distrest; 

When  storms  of  sorrow  seem  to  roll 
Their  weight  of  winter  o'er  his  breast ; 

A  beam  of  most  celestial  light, 

Which  shakes  the  shadows  from  the  night; 

A  star,  whose  never-dying  spaiic 

Still  shines  when  all  beside  is  dark  ; 

Which  rises  o'er  the  clouded  heart. 

And  will  not  let  its  ray  depart ! 

Oh,  I  have  seen  &im  in  the  hour 
When  Sorrow  most  eiierts  her  power. 
And  he  has  worn  a  face  of  care — 
For  sorrow's  tablature  is  there — 
But  yet  with  brighter  feelings  traced. 
That  half  those  darker  shades  effaced  ' 
It  was  as  when  the  twilight's  ray 
First  breaks  the  mists  of  ii  orn  away, 
And  gloom  and  light,  and  night  and  day, 
Divide  the  sky  with  parted  sway ! 
Such  was  that  light  within  bis  eye, 
Which  could  not  fade,  which  would  not 
•       die. 

Even  in  the  gloomiest  hour  of  woe 
Which  meets  the  sufferer  here  below. 
Such  is  the  joy  the  Christian  feels, 
A  joy  which  Sorrow's  self  reveals. 
(The  shower  must   form   the  riunbow's 

light, 
The  starts  can  jonly  shine  by  night) . 
That  beacon  to  ihe.Cbristian  given, 
Which  cheers  on  earth,   and   points  to 

heaven; 
Which  cafins  the  sorrows  of  his  breast, 
Y#t  U^  him  this  is  not  his  rest ; 
Which  sMneft  upon  his  'lonely  way, 
Yiet^akes  hiiik  long  to  kave  this  clay. 
Which  will  not  IH  hiitf  soar  on  high. 
And  sdek  his  home  above  the  sky. 
Such  is  the  Chrisiian's  "  joy  of  grief/ 
Which  brings  the  keenest  hour  reTief ; 
Which  earthly  sorrow  cannot  break, 
Which  earthly  sorrow  oft  can  wakej 
As  when  the  plahrtive  chords  along 

The  very  murmurs  of  the  gale. 
Awake  at  night  their  magic  song, 

Se  querulously  nusical. 


'«> 


THE  STILL  SMALL  VOICE. 

When  in  folly's  path  I  strayed, 
Hastening  to  ruin's  direful  shade, 
A  gentle  voice  my  wanderings  laid,— 

A  still  small  voice. 

When  temptation's  fearful  power 
Caused  my  sky  in  threats  to  lower, 
Softly  it  soothed  me  in  that  hour, — 
That  still  small  voice. 

When  sinking  in  the  grave's  cold  bed. 
Death's  darkness  gathering  round  my  head. 
Thy  whisper  shall  dispel  my  dread, — 
Thou  still  small  voice. 

When  the  joys  of  heaven  are  mine. 
And  I  in  holy  beauties  shine, 
Jesus  !  I'll  sing  the  voice  was  thine, — 
That  still  Small  voice  ! 
Northiunbethmd.  W.  H.  S. 
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«  THE  FACE  OF  DEATH." 

While  yet  the  lifeless  clay  is  warm. 
Come  near,  and  gaze  upon  the  dead  ^ 

For  no  decay  hath  marr'd  that  form. 
The  viewless  soul  alone  hath  fled ! 

But  mark  that  pale  and  faded  cheek. 
From  which  each  tint  of  ear^h  is  flown  ; 

That  veiled  eve,  that  livid  streak 
Upon  the  lips,  that  brOw  of  stone  ! 

Yet,  Oh  !  what  ecstacy  of  peace,  * 
Those  features  tell — so  calm,  so  meek  ; 

Expression,  nothing  can  express — 

They  speak  what  nothing  else  can  speak  ! 

Those  features  seem  absorb'd  in  rest, 
Which  breathes  not,  lest  it  should  awake 

The  spell  of  slumber. — Oh,  how  blest. 
Seems  that  repose  which  nought  can  bix^. 


«%^ 
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THE  WITHER'D  OAK. 

The  storms  of  ages  have  been  bent  on  thee. 
Thou  monsrch  of  the  forest !  and  have 
reft. 
Thy  strength  at  last,  though  not  thy  ma* 
jesty : 
But  in  decay  thy  graudeur  still  is  left. 
Grand  in  its  desolation,  there  thy  form 
Doth  spread  (though  tempest-torii  and 
ligbming-riv'n) 
Its  arms  in  stern  defiance  of  the  storm. 
Which  sweeps  athwart  the  angry  face  of 
heav'n ! 
There  stands  thy  trunk,  the  wredc  of  cen- 
turies, 
,.  In  gloomy  stateliness !  no  gale  can  bend. 
No  blast  can  ever  break  it :—  till  it  diet 
Low  at  the  root,  these  storms  in  vain 
shall  blow. 
King  of  the  Forest !  Well  hast  thou  the 
nsme : 
Majestically  stern,  snblimely  great  1 
Langhing  to  scorn  the  wind,  the  flood,  the 
flai^ie ; 
And  e'en  when  withering,  proudly  deso- 
late ! 
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Calvinism  and  Arminianism  com- 
pared in  their  Principles  and  Ten- 
dency ;  or  the  Doctrines  of  general 
Redemption,  as  held  by  the  4fem- 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  early  Dutch  Arminians, 
exhibited  in  their  Scriptural  Evi- 
dence,  and  in  their  connexion  with 
the  Civil  and  Religious  Liberties 
of  Mankind.  By  James  Nichols, 
2  vols,  Qvo,  20s, 

^ms,  we  can  assure  our  readers, 
is  not  an  every  day  work ;  for  since 
the<!ommencement  of  our  critical 
labours,  we  know  not  whether  we 
have  ever  met  with  two  octavos  so 
full  of  printing,  and  so  void  of  all 
sobriety.       The    work    is    really 
stuffed  with  letter  press,  and  not 
less  so  with  invective.    Indeed  we 
rose  from   the  perusal,    doubting 
which  we  should  most  admire,  the 
cheapness  of  Mr.  Nichols's  books, 
or  of  his  abuse — for  certainly  he 
has  given  his  reader  more  printiirg 
for  his  money  than  is  usually  found 
in  twice  the  number  of  volumes, 
and  a  more  spirited  castigation  of 
Calvin  a^d  Calviniad  writers,  than 
could  be   obtained*  from  a  whole 
library,  even  were  it  Mr.  Nichols's 
own,  which  appears  to  be  none  of 
the  scantiest.     When  we  had  read 
enough  to  discover  the  temper  of 
the  man,  and  especially  when  we 
found,  that  our   own  humble  la- 
bours, and  those  of  some  of  our 
friends,  occasionally  furnished  him 
with  a  little  whetstone  for  his  wit, 
we  had  resolved,  partly  out  of  un- 
willingness to  incur  the  semblance 
of  revenge,  and  partly  out  of  dis- 
gust at  such  a  thankless  species  of 
controversy,  to  let  the*  good  man's 
learned  labours   sink  to  that  re- 
pose, to  which  their  weighty  con- 
tents will  inevitably  bring  them, 
without   even    a   single   effort   to 
accelerate  their  final  slumbers^  or 
any  ambition  to  assist  at  theif  ob- 
sequies. But  upon  second  thoughts, 
it  appeared  possible/' to  keep  all 
Hr.  Nichalss   personal   quarrels 


with    ourselves   and    our   friends 
quite  out  of  sight,  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  his  performance — to  steer 
clear  of  the  stony  and  dusty  road 
of  theological  controversy,  and  yet 
to  entertain  our  readers  with  some 
choice  sketches  of  the  very  novel 
and  bold  attempts  of  this  author, 
to  annihilate  at  a  blow  the  whole 
school  of  Geneva.  We  beg  it  may 
be- understood,  however,  that  we 
feel  no  anxiety  to  run  a  tilt  with 
this  Don  of  Leyden,  for  the  honour 
of  Geneva.    He  has  been  too  long 
among  the   Dutch,    not  to  have 
acquired  a  thorough  contempt  for 
metaphysics;  we  suppose  it  must 
be  from  the  mistiness  of  tho  atmos- 
phere, and  lowness  of  the  country 
thereabouts.       He     has    nnother 
touchstone  for  divinity  than  either 
the'Scriptures  or  philosophy — his- 
tory, and  such  historians  and  wri- 
ters as  Clarendon,  Heylin,  Gaii- 
den,  and  the  Dutch  Remonstrants, 
are  the  men  for  him — ^their  word 
decides  all  controversies,  and  their 
testimony  sets  atrest  all  facts ;  and 
if  you  will  but  read  his  volumes, 
you  may  se'e  that  Calvinism  is  not 
only,  theologically,  a  most  pestilent 
heresy ;  but  that  from  the  days  of 
the  first  James,  down  to  our  own, 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
public  troubles  of  England,  and 
most  of  those  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  fact,  Mr.  Nichols  has 
complimented  himself  in    having, 
if  not  discovered,  yet  demonstrated 
the  double  relation  between  Armi- 
nianism, and    civil  and   religious 
liberty — and   between    Calvinism 
and  intolerance,  with  all  its  baneful 
consequences,  and  he  has  only  to 
take  down  the*  books  frpm  his  li- 
brary, and  turn  to  his  quotations  in 
due   order  and    am|lle   detail,  to 
make  the  thing  as  clear  as  could  be 
wished.     And  delightful,   indeed, 
it  woul^  be,  if  all  other  libraries 
but  his  own,  were  closed^  and  all 
other  authorities  but  his  sub  /erted. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however* 
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14o  Ueciew  of  Bookt : — 

lo  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
tbe  petty  delinquencies,  misrepre- 
sentationsy  and  false  reasonings  of 
the  work,  this  would  be  .endless; 
but  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a 
general  view  of  its  scope,  and 
with  one  or  two  specimens  of  the 
&ind  of  treatment  which  Calvinists 
in  general,  and  Independients  in 
particular,  have  received  from 
Jlr.N.       . 

In  a  section,  entitled  "  The 
Puritan  Ministerg,  the  grand  Imtu 
gators  of  the  Civil  Wars'"*  — he 
gives  extracts  from  five  sermons 
preached  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  one  of  which  con- 
tains the  slightest  proof  th2Lt  these 
preachers  were  the  instigators  of 
the  war,  though  they  emph)yed 
language  which  represents  the 
war  as  the  common  cause  of  the 
iiation ;  and  as  theirs  only  in 
common  with  the  public.  These 
ministers  speak  in  the  first  person 
plural — we;  therefore  they  were 
the  instigators  of  the  war.  But 
the  utter  futility  of  Mr.  Nichols's 
argument  at  this  stage,  is  seen  in 
the  fact,  that  not  one  of  these 
isermons  was  preached  till  long 
after  the  war  had  commenced, 
and  proceeded  a  considerable 
length.  Had  the  preachers  really 
employed  language  of  the  most 
intemperate  character,  after  the 
War  had  commenced,  it  would  be  a 
novel  kifid  of  logic^  by  which  those 
discourses  should  be  proved  to  be 
Che  causes  of  commotions^  which 
preceded  them  by  three  years.  The 
War  commenc(^d  in  1642.  I%ree 
years  after,  Mn  Duirye  preached  be  - 
fore  the  Parliament;  four  years  after. 
Palmer,  Valentine,  Case,  and  Bur- 
roughs, and  in  all  their  discourses 
Mr.  N.  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  evi- 
dence that  these  authors,  at  least, 
for  he  mentions  no  others,  were 
the  instigators  of  the  **  wars  !  I'* 
Well,  but  to  let  this  pass*  The 
' '  ■»  '  ■ '  ■  ■  »■ 

^^  Observe  the  blindness  of  tbe  author's 
Imge ; — because  the  gnilt  of  one  civil  war 
wilt  not-  enough  to  charge  them  with— he 
multipliea  the  one  into  an  indefinite  pilai'al 
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next  section  we  come  to,  is  entitled 
*'  The  spirit  of  railing  with  which 
the'  Puritans  were  infected,  and  th^ 
lurking  attachment  of  the  people  t<f 
Episcopacg,**  We  dare  say  the 
Puritans  did  rail ;  but  certainly 
all  the  instances  Mr.  N.  has  pro- 
duced, are  against  the  sins  of  ther 
nation  and  the  Parliament,  .and 
rather  prove  the  candour  of  thoser 
Puritan  preadhers  towards  the 
King  and  his  Bishops,  than  their 
railings  They  allowed,  that  things 
had  fnorally  grown  worse,  during 
the  years  of  coAfusion  and  civil 
war,  than  they  had  been  even  undei^ 
monarchy  and  £pbc6pacy.  Thi» 
surely  was  candid.  They  faithfully 
reproved  the  Commons  and  the 
Lords,  for  the  indulgence  of  vices^^ 
which  they  thought  the  Parliament 
had  power  to  supp/ess — yet  thi» 
was  *•  railing,'^  Mr.  N.  will  have 
it,  it  was  **  railing,"  and  though  it 
was  against  those  ^vils  which  every 
good  man  ought  to  rail  at  and  cry 
down,  yet  it  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  use  of  an  opprobrious 
epithet  against  the  Puritans,  and 
therefore  it  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  lost.  But  we  come  next  to 
the  cream  of  the  jest,  in  the  3d  and 
4th  sections  of  *this  memorable  m* 
troduction.  The  following  is  the 
title  and  commencement  of  the  3d# 

**  The  Puritans  who  embraced  Presbyte- 

rianiso},  were  not  favourable  to  Civil  or 

Religions  Liberty. 

*'  Bnt  it  is  gravel  V  asserted,  by  some  ot 
out  most  poftular  historians,  that  these 
<  Puritans  were  the  renowned  fathers  of 
EngKsli  liberty.'  This  proposition  is  true 
in  the  same  sense  as,  that  the  devil  was 
the  cause  of  Job's  final  earthly  prosperity  $ 
bnt  in  no  other  acceptation  can  it  be 
deemed  correct,  either  in  regard  to  the 
Presbyterians  or  Independents  as  a  body. 

*<  The  ideas  entertained,  by  the  leading^ 
Puritans,  on  the  snbject  of  Toleration, 
shall  be  expressed  in  the  very  language 
which  they  employed  in  their  discourses 
before  the  long  Parliament" — p.  Ix. 

Now  the  proof  of  this  assertion 
ia  rested  on  six  extracts,  from 
six  different  preachers  befidie  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  not  one  ol 
which  is  the  subject  of  ciril  li-^ 
berty  mentipned;  bul  in  which  tha 
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preachers  do  call  for  the  suppres-     to  have  acted  upon  the  maxim  of  Ring 


sion  of  herene$i  blasphen^ies,  and 
the  popiab  and  prelatical  priests. 
That  the  Presbyterians  generally 
wer^  as  inimical  to  toleration  as 
the  Episcopalians,  is  undeniable ; 
but  that  some  in  both  the  Episco-* 
palian  and  Presbyterian  parties 
aimed  at  more  liberty  is  equally 
certain.  But  Mr.  N.  palpably 
contradicts  himself.  The  war  was 
undertaken  by  a  combination 
of  all  parties,  on  the  claim  of  the 
civil  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
the  Puritans,  he  affirms,  were  its 
grand'  instigators ;  yet  these  very 
Puritans,  we  are  now  told,  were 


James,  in  balanciag  the  power  of  one 
party  by  that  of  its  opponent ;'  (p.  566  'A 
and  on  no  matter  was  the  Protector^ 
cunning  more  warily  evinced,  than  in  the 
fntile  attempt  in  which  the  Independeuts 
engaged,  by  his'direction,  when  the  dele- 
gates of  their  churches  met  at  the  Savoy, 
in  1658,  to  compose  <  A  Declaration  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practisecl 
in  the  Congrfgatitmai  Chureha  in  England,' 
&c.  They  had  been  exceedingly  impor- 
tunate with  him,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
Republican  Statesmen,  who  generally 
ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
Independency,  to  grant  them  the  supre- 
macy after  which  their  l^sbytcrian  breth- 
ren had  been  fruitlessly  aspiring ;  (p.  448;] 
and,  '  though  the  Independents  had  the 
best  preferments  left  in  the  chnrch,  and 
opened  and  shut  the  door  of  preferment  to 


not  favourable  to  civil  liberty.  If    others,*  (p.  447,)  yet  they  were  dissatisfied 


Mr.  K*  had  attempted  to  prove  that 
mil  parties  wishea  their  civil  liber- 
ties established  and  enlarged,  but 
that  the  Presbyterian  party  were, 
generally  speaking,  as  eager  for  an 
intolerant  uniformity  in  religion 
as  their  Episcopalian  adversaries, 
he  would  have  stated  the  truth,  and 
what  all  sober  and  candFd  his- 
torical writers  have  attested,  and 
surely  this  is  the  utmost  that  his 
extracts  go  to  prove. 

The  fourth  section  is  the  moat 
extraordinary  of  all.  It  com- 
mences thus : 

"  How  far  the  Independents,  as  a  body, 
were  favourable  to  Toleration. 

'*  But  these,  it  will  be  said,  were  only 
*  the  absurd  ravings  of  Presbyterian  intole- 
tants.'  What  then  were  the  mature  opi- 
nions of  the  liheral  Independents  on  this 
ii&portant  subject  ?  Consisting,  as  the 
name  imports,  of  numerous  small  churches 
of  professing    Christians,    quite  distinct 


with  this  high  degree  of  favour  which  they 
enjoyed,  because  it  was  not  accompanied 
with  powers  still  more  extensfre.  (p.  444.) 
Cromwell,  therefore,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  wish  to  ascertain  what  security  they 
could  give  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  the 
integrity  and  harmlessness  of  .their  tenets 
as  a  religions  body,  ordered  them  to  pre- 
pare a  Confession  of  Faith  in  which  they 
could  all  agree.  The  arch  politician  knew, 
that  if  they  prepared  any  publicf  instru- 
ment of  this  descripticvi,  which  might  be 
considered  binding  on  the  whole  denomi- 
nation, their  churches  would  immediately 
cease  to  -be  *  Independent,'  except  in  name, 
and  would  by  that  single  act  assume  » 
mild  Presbyterian  aspect.  The  pitiful  spb<t 
serviency  of  their  principal  men,  in  those 
days,  has  induced  many  people  to  suppose, 
that  a  great  majority  of  dieir  churches 
would  have  fallen  into  the  rich  snarQ 
which  the  Protector  had  laid  for  them,  had 
the  latter  lived ;  and  that  the  rest  wouldf 
have  preferred  their  real  independency, 
though  accompanied  with  secular  disad- 
vantages or  civil  penalties.  But  Cromwell 
died  prior  to  tb^  completion  of  their  fa** 
mous  ^  Declaration ;"  in  consequence  of 


from  each  other  and  completely  indepm-     ^^'cb,  their  hopes  being  dashed  to  th<5 


deaf,  their  very  existence  as  separate  reti- 
finous  communities  under  one  denomina- 
tion implied  a  mutual  and  enlarged  Tole- 
ration of  varieties  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. (Page  389.)  Bnt  the  man  who 
entertains  such  an  idea  has  been  deceived 
by  the  mere  name ;  for  he  will  find,  that 
their  toleration  of  varieties  in  Doctrine 
eitended  only  to  those  who  held  the  opi- 
nions of  Calvin j  in  common  with  them- 
Hlves :  and  that,  with  regard  to  vearittiei  in 
bisciPLiNE,  it  was  not  allowed  to  reach, 
in  every  case,  to  those  of  their  Predes- 
tioarian  brethren  who  Were  attached 
to.  Presbyterianiam,  much  less  ta  those 
who  were  unfortunate  eooogh  to  be.Epis- 

ropalians.      In    page  44:9,  I  have  said,'    Commons,  May  26,  164d;  *  Is  there  noti 
*' Cromwell,  that  wary  polidcian,   seems     idolatry  found  among  us  .'    Ye  have  pulled 


ground,  no  symptom  of  elfective  ecclesi- 
astical power  appeared  in  that  document^ 
except  the  very  vague  appointment  of 
'  messengers  of  churches  holding  commu- 
nion together,'  who  were  empowered  *  ta 
meet  in  Synod  or  Council,  to  consider  and 
give  advice  [in  cases  of  difficulties  or  dif- 
ferences] to  be  reported  to  all  the  churches 
concerned.' 

**  Had  the  Independents  succeeded  in^ 
tiieir  wishes  under  the  Protector,  there  is 
no  doubt  the  following  prophecy  concern* 
ing  them,  from  one  of  their  Calvinistic 
brethren,  would  hare  been  literally  (uU 
filled.  It  was  prononnced  by  the  Kev** 
Thomas  Q&^y  in  his  sermon  befo^  the. 
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down  idolf  in  the  churches,  and  ye  have 
'done  well !  But,  Oh !  idols  are  maltiplied 
in  the  land  :  Every  man's  opinion  is  be- 
tome  his  idol,  which  he  addres  and  wor- 
ships with  highest  veneration.  We  have 
cause  to  be  humbled  for  our  old  Popery, 
and  our  old  Popish  ceremonies  :  Yon,  our 
Honourable  Senators,  told  us  so  ooce  in 
-an  ordinance  of  Parliament ;  and  ye  did 
well.  But  popery  was  but  one  way  of 
false  worship :  There  be  a  generation  of 
men  in  the  land  that  stand  up  for  all  kinds 
offalse  wonki/i,  that  every  man  may  wor- 
ship God  after  his  own  conscience  ;  or  if 
they  will  not  own  it  in  words  at  length, 
they  will  have  it  in  figures :  And  if  they 
may  not,  are  ready  not  only  to  cn/f  but  to 
act  persecution,  and  that  to  purpose  .  For 
while  they  cry  persecution  gladio  oris, 
[*  with  the  sword  of  the  mouth/]  they  .i*'c 
ready  to  act  persecution  ore  gladii  ['  at  the 
point  of  the  sword').  I  pray  God^  it  may 
never  be  Englished!' 

<*  What  defence  of  themselves  did  the 
Independents  publish  against  this  charge 
of  a  General  Toleration,  which,  they  knew, 
was  intended  to  apply  to  them  ?  Jere- 
miah BuRROUGHES,  one  of  the  chief  of 
this  party,  thus  disclaims  *  such,  a  tolera- 
tion,' in  bis  sermon  before  the  House  of 
Peers,  Nov.  26,  1C45  :  •  Let  not  Tiolcnce 
be  used  to  force  people  to  things  spiritual 
that  they  know  not.  If  those  who  now 
have  but  food  and  raiment  should  have 
great  penalties  inflicted  upon  them,  for  not 
bubmitting  to  what  they  yet  have  no  means 
to  instruct  them  in,  howgrievons  would 
it  be  !  The  votes  of  Parliament  are  to  be 
honoured,  and  the  judgment  of  an  Assem^ 
hly  of  godly  and  learned  men  is  not  to  be 
slighted;  but  that  which  must  subject 
men's  consciences,  in  matters  concerning 
Christ  and  his  worship,  must  be  Ughtjrom 
the  word.  Let  not  the  greatness  of  your 
power  be  exercised  upon  those  who  do 
tuhat  they  can  to  know  the  mind  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  would  fain  understand  and 
practise  more,  only  they  dare  go  no  fur- 
ther than  they  see  Christ  before  them. 
Vou  cannot  say,  Men  are'obstinate  and  will 
not  see;  for  what  means  hath  the  gene- 
rality of  the  kingdom  had  to  see  ground 
out  of  Scripture  for  such  great  changes  ? 
To  use  force  upon  people  before  they  have 
means  to  ttacb  them,  is  to  seek  to  beat 
the  nail  in  b^  the  hammer  of  authority, 
without  making  way  by  the  wimble  of 
instruction.  Indeed,  if  you  have  to  deal 
with  rotten  or  soft  sappy  Wood,  the  ham- 
mer only  may  make  the  nail  enter  pre- 
sently :  hut  if  you  meet  with  sound  wood, 
with  heart  of  oak,  though  the  hammer 
and  hand  that  strikes  be  strong,  yet  the 
nail  will  hardly  go  in,  it  will  turn  cruoked 
or  break  :  Or,  at  least,  if  it  enters,  it  may 
split  that  wood  it  enters  into ;  and,  if  so, 
it  will  not  hold  long,  you  have  not  your 
end  Consider,  you  have  to  deal  with 
£Bglish  consciences ;  there  is  no  country 
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so  famous  for  firm  strong  oaks  as  Eng- 
land ;  you  will  find  English  consciences 
to  be  80."— pp.  Ixviii — Ixxi. 

Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  absur- 
dity of  Mr.  N.'s  effort  to  bring  in  as 
proof  this  said  prophecy,  and  to 
throw  over  the  character  of  the 
Independents  the  air  of  suspicion » 
from  what  he  is  pleased  to  suppose 
they  would  have  done,  if  once  they 
could  have  obtained  ecclesiastical 
power — let  the  reader  only  bear  in 
mind  the  facts  proved  by  the  above 
extract — the  Independents  were 
the  only  body  of  men  who  pleaded 
for  a  more  enlarged  toleration  of 
sects  and  parties — their  opponents 
marked  them  out  to  odium  on  this 
very  account.  Mr.  N.  gives  the 
proof  in  various  places ;  and  stul- 
tifies his  own  argument  by  the 
extracts  he  gives.  Finally,  the  sum 
of  all  his  labour,  and  of  all  that 
can  be  proved  upon  the  point,  is 
this — they  had  not  all  attained  to 
perfectly  correct,  or  to  the  most 
enlarged  views  upon  this  subject — 
possibly  many  of  them  had  not. 
It  was  not  likely  that  they  should 
all  be  equally  illuminated,  or 
equally  liberal ;  but  Mr.  N.  has 
shown  far  too  much  for  his  cause- 
that  as  a  body  they  were  incompa- 
rably before  all  their  brethren  of 
the  other  sects,  quite  as  much  so 
before  the  Arminian  clergy — and 
only  in  •  part  hesitated  upon  the 
toleration  of  Episcopacy  and  Po- 
pery. Many  r  if  not  most  of  them^ 
would  have  at  once  conceded  even 
to  these,  their  bitterest  persecutors, 
all  the  toleration  they  could  rea*- 
sonably  have  asked,  if  they  would 
have  abstained  from  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  accede  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  were  agreed  upon 
this  point,  and  whether  they  meant 
to  deny  those  persecuting  sects 
the  usex)f  their  religious  forms  io* 
separate  places  of  their  own,  or 
only  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  li- 
turgy, and  of  images  in  the  Na^ 
tional  Churches,  Mr.  N.  does  not 
explain.    If  we  are  to  judge  from 
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the  conduct  of  the  Oov^nmeiit  of    memorable  example  of  a  lect,  who,  im 


Cromwell — we  should  say,  that 
only  the  latter  was  intended,  and 
that  the  Protector  manifested  a 
decided  disposition  to  allow  the 
Episcopal  ministers  the  use  of  the 
churches  wherever  they  were  good 
men,  and  approved  hy,  the  people; 
and  that  nothing  was  done  in  the 
persecution  or  suppression  of  their 
forms,  under  Cromwell,  till  they 
were  /ound  involved  in  seditious 
attempts  against  his  government; 
and  then  he  did  nothing  more  than 
every  government  has  always  done, 
and  must  still  do,  when  religion  be- 
comes a  pretextfor  sedition.  Butwe 
are  under  no  temptation  to  say  any 
thing  ourselves  on  this  point,  fur- 
ther than  this  ; — the  Independents 
of  that  age  were,  upon  Mr.  N.'s 
own  showing,  the  fathers  and  pro- 
moters of  a  more  enlarged  liberty 
than  had  ever  been  enjoyed.  That 
their  views  were  perfect,  we  know 
of  no  historian  of  their  own,  or 
any  other,  denomination,  who  has 
ever  asserted.  Let  Mr.  N*.  show 
that  any  other  sect.  Episcopalian 
er  otherwise,  as  a  body  otthat  time, 
had  ever  patronized  so  enlarged  a 
toleration — if  he  can.  We  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  further  com- 
ment upon  this  perverse  writer  by 
a  gentleman  of  his  own  church, 
who,  though  an  Arminian  and  an 
Episcopalian,  has  stated  the  matter 
in  exactly  the  opposite  light  to 
Mr.  N.,  and  evidently  \^ith  a 
much  more  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  as  well  as  with  a 
candour  which  does  him  great  ho- 
nour as  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian. 
Mr.  Johnson  Grant,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church  and 
Sects,  says, 

**  At  the  Kestoration  fell  ultimately  the 
poirer  of  the  Independents.  With  their 
management  of  civil  matters  1  shall  not 
BOW  coneern.  myself;  but  all  the  world 
will  allow,  that,  in  point  of  religious 
liberty,  their  conduct  when  in  power  (and 
would  that  the  same  could  be  averred  of 
all  other  religious  bodies !)  fulfilled  the 
promises  made  by  their  speculations  When 
in  obscurity.     They  exhibit  a  uoble  and 


possessing  the  citadel  of  establishmentt 
foi^ot  and  forgave  the  injuries  they  ha4 
sustained  ;  abused  not  authority  by  the 
oppression  of  their  brethren  in  Christ,  and 
were  content  to  hold  even  the  second 
place,  preferring  others  before  themselv«a 
in  honour  and  emolument.  I  pass  by 
their  exceptions  of  popery  and  prelacy.  I 
.  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  I  look 
not  to  their  edicts,  but  to  their  acts :  and 
I  would  judge  with  Christian  candour. 
Let  not  odium  be  heaped  uncharitably  oa 
the  memories  of  Owen  and  Nye,  of  Good- 
win and  Oreenhill.  There  is  'no  body  of 
my  dissenting  brethren  to  whom  I  would 
more  willingly  and  cordially  stretch  fortU 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  than  to  the 
Congregationalists.*' — pp.  435,  436. 

But  what  shall  be  said  to  the 
Quixotic  enterprize  of  this  Mr« 
James  Nichols  in  the  cause  of  Ar- 
minianism.  He  is  absolutely  resolv- 
ed to  prove  that  nearly  all  Calvinist^ 
have  been  intolerant,  and  all  Armi-^ 
nians  most  pious  and  liberal ;  and 
that  to  the  Arminian  clergy 
alone,  England  owes  all  her  li-« 
berty,  pure  religion  all  its  sue-, 
cesses,  and  the  reformation  itself 
all  its  laurels ! ! !  A  greater  jumble 
of  stuff  was  never  heaped  together, 
without  order,-  without  system, 
though  not  without  design,  than 
these  volumes  present.  To  do  the 
work  thoroughly,  and  reach  to  the 
full  height  of  his  ambition,,  he  is 
resolved  even  to  prove  that  Arch^ 
bishop  Laud  was  a  most  liberal, 
tolerant,  and  kind-hearted  Anni- 
nian,  and  that,  since  the  downfall 
of  Calvinism — his  beloved  Armi- 
nianisni,  liberty,  and  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  have  gone  hatid 
in  hand.  We  have  really  read 
Mr.  N.'s  work  with  astonishment* 
and  have  no  wish  to  charac- 
terize it  by  its  merited  epithets ; 
but  we  would  call  upon  all  our 
readers  to  guard  against  the  in- 
sidious attempts  which  are  at  pre- 
sent making,  m  various  quarters,  to 
whiten  the  reputation  of  men  who 
have  been  the  greatest  enemies  to 
every  thing  liberal  and  tolerant. 
The  preposterous  attempts  made 
by  Mr.  N.  to  prove  that  Laud  yras 
more  liberal  and  tolerant  than  his 
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dts8etttio|[^  contemporaries,  defeats 
itself,  and  would  be  as  laughable 
as  it  is  romantic,  did  it  not  involve 
a  display  at  once  of  tbe  most  mi- 
terable  perversion  both  of  mind 
and  heart ;  yet  this  literary  triDer 
expends  scores  of  pages  to  prove 
that  the  Arminian  clergy^  with 
Archbishop  Laud  at  their  head, 
were,  and  nave  always  been,  most 

fious,  liberal,  and  indulgent  men. 
f  so 9  then  how  grievously  mis- 
taken were  all  the  men  that  re« 
sisted  their  measures.  How  la- 
mentable that  these  Arminian 
clergy  did  not  practice  and  recom- 
mend the  liberal  principles  which 
were  so  dear  to  them!  Grant 
Mr.  N.'s  argument,  and  then  there 
h^»  never  been  in  England  any 
thing  like  an  intolerant  govern- 
menty  high  ecclesiastical  domi- 
nation, or  arbitrary  measures !'! ! 
We  have  all  been  mistaken,  and 
Mr.  N.  is  quite  sure  of  it.  Laud 
was  a  mQst  pious,  learned,  and  to- 
lerant prelate,  and  all  the  strug- 
gles* of  Englishmen  for  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties  have  been 
a^  mere  imposition  or  mistake ! ! 
Learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  James 
Nichols  can  prove  it.  This  Armi- 
nian-book-worm  has  taken  his  in- 
Ibrmatibn  firom  the  wriHngi  of  the 
men,  and  not  from  their  mea- 
sures. He  has  found  many  pro- 
fessions of  liberality  in  the  cor- 
respondence and  writings  of  the 
Arminian  clergy,  and  he  has  made 
large  citations  to  prove  how  tolerant 
th^y  mnst  have  oeen ;  but  he  has 
lost  sight  of  the  men's  actions, 
and  takes  no  note  of  what  they 
did  in  the  high  places  of  power. 
Poor  man,  he  dreams  again  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Arminian  clergy 
after  the  Restoration,  and  tells  of 
the  tolerant  principles  of  .that  sect 
in  preference  to  all  others,  and  yet 
he  does  not  adduce  a  single  fact 
to  prove,  that  when  they  returned 
to  power,  after  the  Restoration, 
tliey  took  a  solitary  or  incipient 
step  to  advance  liberty  of  con- 
science. '  He  does  not  show  us  that 
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they  had  imbibed  any  of  the  li- 
beral principles  disseminated  dur- 
ing the  great  contentions,  nor 
prove  that  they  took  any  pity  upon 
the  fallen  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists,  or  that  they 
extended  to  any  of  them  the  shade 
of  a  friendly  leaf  or  twig  pf  that 
tree  under  which  tliey  again  found 
themselves  securely  reposing.  He 
talks  incessantly  of  the  liberal 
spirit  and  principles  of  the  JMre- 
lates,  and  of  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land,  after  its  restoration ;  but 
what  bare-faced  effronteiy  must 
that  m^n  possess,  who  can  thiis 
write«  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  thai 
all  that  ever  has  been  done  for  the 
advancement  of  practical  liberty 
has  been  effected  by  the  persever* 
ance  of  dissenters  themselvesy  and 
by  the  growth  of  liberality  among 
the  laity !  What  attempts  did  the 
bench  of  bishops  ever  make  to«> 
wards  the  abolition  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny  ?  What  laws  did  thejp 
ever  introduce  into  Parliament^ 
tending,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
promote  toleration  ?  in  what  sin* 
gle  instance  did  they  lend  their 
aid,  or  let  sleep  their  opposition^ 
to  the  great  work  of  emancipating^ 
those  who  differ  from  Episcopacy  ? 
Can  this  enthusiastic  eulogist  of 
toleration  and  Episcopacy  point 
out  to  the  public  any  measure* 
before  or  since  the  Stestoration, 
among  the  progressive  steps  by 
which  toleration  has  advanced, 
which  owed  its  existence  to  the 
church,  that  is  to  the  clergy  aa 
a  body  ?  Does  he  not  know  that 
we  could  prove  there  never  has 
been  one  parliamentary  step  taken 
towards  our  present  happy  and  yet 
advancing  lUterty,  which  was  not 
opposed,  and  that  strenuously, 
by  almost  the  whole  of  the  bi- 
shops and  a  majority  of  the  clergy  T 
We  speak  not  this,  let  it  be  re- 
membered, of  all.  We  cannot 
but  venerate  the  names  of  many 
liberal  men  in  the  long  list  of  bi- 
shops since  the  Restoration.  But' 
they  have  always  been  the  excep- 
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and  ArminianisHi  Compared, 


tiooy  and  far  ia  the  minority » and 
were  never  the  authors  or  foun- 
ders of  laws  conceding  liberty  of 
conscience,  though  they  some- 
times wrote  and  spoke  in  its  fa* 
your.  But  we  do  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  proceed  further  in 
exposing,  the  **  error  in  magnitude'^ 
with  which  these  volumes  are  full. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  work  is  this ; 
the  author  has  selected,  from  many 
Calvinistic  writers,  of  different 
persuasions,  and  mostly  in  the  agi- 
tated period  of  the  civil  war  and 
commonwealth,  many  questionable 
sentiments,  some  doubtful  mea- 
sures, and  a  few,  though  but  few, 
direct  declarations  against  a  full 
toleration ;  upon  them  he  dwells 
and  harps,  over  and  over  again, 
and  refers  back  from  page  to  page, 
and  forward  to  pag«s  yet  to  be 
published,  and  crams  in  all  the 
idle  tales,  false  assertions,  ribaldry, 

and  even  the  prophecies  of  their  tracts  from  writers  of  that  class^ 
foes.  He  stuffs  his  book  with  all  in  order  to  prove  what  history  has 
manner  of  learned  lumber,  to  show    done  before,  though  not  clearly 
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volumes.  This  achieved,  he  will 
only  have  to  address  the  clergy, 
in  a  closing  chapter,  exhorting 
them  to  complete  tneir  consistency , 
and  apply  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
his  learned  labours  have  reach- 
ed their  height  of  glory  and  singu- 
larity, and  the  Arminian  clergy  will, 
in  the  accomplishment,  for  onpe» 
have  the  .  honour  of  being  the 
emancipators  of  their  yet  oppressed 
brethren.  Should  Mr.  N.  go  on 
with  his  romantic  labours  in  th^ 
cause  of  Arminius,  he  will  pro- 
voke some  equally  book-learned 
and  zealous  Cfalvinist  to  rummage 
through  a  library  of  Episcopal  .and. 
Arminian  divinity,  to  counteract 
his  work  by  the  production  of  an 
equally  voluminous  display  of 
questionable    and    intolerant  eX-^ 


his  own  reading  and  blind  his 
readers  i  the  the^  of  Thomas  Par- 
ker, the  examination  of  Tilenus, 
the  **  tenents"  of  the  Remonstrants, 
and  one  single  note  of  the  appen- 


enough  for  Mr.  N.,  that  Armini- 
anism  and  Prelacy  have  always 
tended,  hand  in  hand,  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  been  inimical  to  tole- 
ration.    Now  our  own  belief  is. 


dix  occupies  no  less  than  the  whole  that  neither  Arminianism  nor  Cal- 

second  volume,   and    above  130  vinism  is  m^cexsartVj^  connected  with 

pages  of  the  first.     Altogether  it  liberty  or  tyranny.     It  is  just  as 

is  the  most  outrageous  book  that  likely  (a  jniori)  that  an  Arminian 


modem  times  have  seen.  And  we 
sever  felt  more  disposed  to  ap- 
ply Festus's  saying  to  any  man 
than  to  Mr.  N.,  Jl«c&  learning 
hath  made  thee  mad.  As  he  is 
about  to  treat  the  public  with  a 
few  more  of  his  learned  notes,  by 


should  be  a  friend  to  intolerance 
as  that  a  Calvin ist  should,  and 
mce  versa:  and  if  the  facts  of  the 
history  of  the  two  systems  were 
cbmpared,  the  incomparably  great- 
er number  of  intolerant  acts  would 
appear    to   have  originated  with 


way  of  an  additional  appendix  of  Arminiand;  and  let  it  not  be  for- 
two  octavo  volumes,  we.  hope  he  gotten,  by  any  who  may  be  mis* 
will  add  one  at  least  to  show  that    led  through  this  wood  of  words. 


the  toleration  law  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  all  the  subsequent  im- 
provements, additions,  and  amend- 
ments of  that  act,  have  originated 
with  the  Arminian  clergy ,  and  have 
always  had  their  warm   support. 


and  the  overbearing  self-confi- 
dence of  this  Mr.  James  Nichols, 
that  the  Calvinistic  King  William 
was  the  zealous  favourer  and  pro- 
moter of  that  first  advance  to  a 
constitutional  and  legal  liberty  in 


This  will  be  a  far  easier  under-  religion,,   and    that  all  advances 

taking  than  several  at  which  he  since,  have  been  made  in  England 

has    fruitlessly  strained  in  these  t-by  Calvinists. 
Naw  Series.  No.  3.  U 
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Helen's PUgrimdge  to  Jerusalem,  A 
Picture  of  Judaism  in  the  Century 

•  which  preceded  the  Advent  of  our 
Saviour.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Frederick  Strauss; 
with  Notes  and  Illustrations  by 
the  Translator, — London,  1824. 
2  vols.  8vo.     Mawman. 

Aous,  and   Kennet,    and  Potter 
liave  dug  deep  in  the  mine  of  Gre- 
cidJA  antiquities,  anc}  have  furnish- 
ed us  with  the  unwrought  ore  ;  it 
is  the  Anacharsis  of  Bartheiem6 
who  has  coined  it,  and  rendered  it 
subservient  to  the   necessities  of 
society.     In  the  former,  the  dia- 
mond is  encrusted ;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  set.    The  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article  seems  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Godwyn  and  Jennings, 
as  Anacharsis  does  to  Potter ;  and 
perhaps  JSelon  would  never  have 
enterprized  his    pilgrimage    from 
.Alexandria  to  Jerusalem,  had  not 
the  interesting  Scythian  first  made 
.    t}ie  tour  of  Greece.    However  this 
may  be,  we  are  certainly  indebted 
to  the  ingenious  author,  for  tliis 
lively  and  accurate  description  of 
the  Holy  Land  and  its  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  for  embodying 
and  clothing    in   the    drapery  of 
iiction  those  memorials  of  the  pri- 
vate ajid  social   manners    of  the 
Jews,  which  before  were  accessible 
only  to  the  mere   student.      The 
period  chosen  for  this  purpose,  is 
that    of  John    Hyrcanus,    when 
th0  different  sects  which  divided  the 
Jews  in  our  Saviour's  days,  were 
in  their  infancy,  and  were  gradu- 
tily  acquiring  the  distinctness  of 
ehara£ter  afterwards  so  apparent. 
The  school  of  Alexandria    had 
mingled    the    doctrines  of  Plato 
with  the  precepts  of  their  law; 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  spiritu- 
alizing the  precepts  of  Moses,  had 
introduced  that  strange  combina- 
tion of  divine  commands  and  hu- 
man tradition^,  so  severely  repre- 
hended by  our  Lord.     In  a  subse- 
quent period,   this  heterogeneous 
•ompound  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
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elements  was  incorporated  into  a 
system,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Mishna  and  Talmud.  Now 
commenced  the  distinction  of  Ara- 
maean and  Hellenistical  Jews, 
which  prevailed  even  in  the' early 
days  of  Christianity,  as  appears 
from  Acts  vi.  1.  A  schism  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
Church,  by  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Leontopolis ;  where  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  or  Hellenists, 
sacrificed  and  attended  to  all  the 
rituals  of  their  religion  under  Oni- 
as,  whom  they  had  chosen  high- 
priest.  The  illustrious  Maccabees 
were  every  where  victorious  over 
their  enemies,  and  Judea  might 
anticipate  a  state  of  national  feli- 
city, nothing  inferior  to  that  she 
enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon. It  is  at  this  period  that  He- 
Ion's  pilgrimage  is  supposed  to 
commence.  Helon,  a  young  Jew 
of  Alexandria,  and  educated  ip 
the  system  of  Platonic- Judaism, 
becomes  suddenly  a  convert  to  the 
stricter,  or  Aramaean  school.  Be- 
lieving, in  consistency  with  his 
new  principles,  that  the  privileges 
which  God  had  granted  to  his  na- 
tion could  only  be  enjoyed  in  Ju- 
dea, he  determines  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  in  company  with 
his  uncle  Elisama.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  joins  a  caravan  at  Pelu- 
sium,  with  which  he  travels  as  far 
as  Gaza.  The  passage  through 
the  desert  gives  the  author  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  displaying 
his  acquaintance  with  eastern  sce- 
nery and  manners.  We  subjoin 
some  extracts  from  his  account  of 
the  caravan ;  which  has  appeared 
to  us  peculiarly  faithful : 

**  Ag  they  made  a  circuit  round  the  city, 
they  saw  outside  one  of  the  §;ates  a  promis- 
cuous assemblage  of  men,  goods,  camels, 
and  horses.  The  neighing  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Arabian  steeds  pierred  through  the 
hoarser  cry  of  the  camels.  Egyptians, 
Phoenicians,  Syrians,  Romans,  and  swarthy 
Ethiopians  were  hurrying  in  every  direc- 
tion, between  the  piled- up  heaps  of  mer- 
chandise :  Greek,  Aramaic,  and  Latin  were 
blended  in  one  confused  manner.  The 
main  part  of  the  cararan  consisted  of  Pbos* 
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which  they  encamped.  All  the  press  and 
tumult  was  renewed.  The  beasts  and  the 
merchandize  were  placed  in  the  middle, and 


hichins  from  Tyre,  who,  aecording  to  the 
costom  which  then  prevailed,  had  carried 
wine  in  earthen  jars  to  Egypt,  where  little 
wine  was  produced.  They  had  gone  through 
Alexandria   to  Memphis,  •?  and,    as    they 
passed,  Elisama  had  agreed  with  them  to 
life  conducted  from    Pelusinm    to   Gaza, 
They  had  just  arrived  from  Memphis,  and 
this  was  the  rendezvous  for  all  who  wished 
to  accompany  them  in  their  journey  through 
tlie  desert.    They  had  purchased,  to  carry 
back  with  them,  horses,  cotton,  and  em- 
broidered clothes,  and  the  fine  and  costly 
linen  of  Egypt.  The  leader  of  the  caravan, 
busied  with  a  variety  of  cares,  briefly  sa- 
luted Elisama  and  Helon,  and  informed 
them,  that  he  should  depart  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  day-break,  and  that  the 
cauiels  should  be  arranged  four  and  four. 
Halt  the  inhabitants  of  Pelusiuni  bad  come 
out,  to  traffic  or  to  gaze ;  and  the  tumult 
and  bustle  were  indescribable.     Long  be- 
fore sun- rise  on  the  following  morning, 
the  tumult  of  the  caravan  began  again. 
HeIon*s  camel  was  bound  behind  the  three 
camvls  of  EUsama:  Sallee  led  them,  the 
slaves  urged  them  on,  and  the  three  tra- 
vellers mounted  their  horses.  The  trumpet 
sounded  a  second  time,  as  the  signal  of 
departure.      Tlie  camels   were    arranged 
four  together,  and  our  party  endeavoured 
to  place  themselves  as  near  as  possible* to 
the  head  of  the  line  of  march,  to  a\'oid  the 
clouds  of  sand  which  were  raised  in  the 
middle  and  near  the  end.    Between  every 
fifty  parties,  came  a  horse  with  a  guide, 
and  a  man  bearing  a  kettle  of  pitch,  raised 
on  a  pole,  which  was  to  be  kindU^d  during 
the  night.    The  principal  guide,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  whole  caravan, 
rode  usually  in  front,  on  a  horse  richly 
caparisoned,  and  accompanied  by  a  camel 
which  carried  bis  treasure.     He  was  the 
absolute  master  of  the  whole  train ;  at  his 
nod  the  bhists  of  the  trumpet  were  given, 
and  every  one  set  forward  or  baited.    A 
litter  was  borne  behind  him,  in  which  he 
occasionally  reposed.     It  was  an  hour  be- 
fore sun- set  before  all  was  arranged,  and 
the  third  blast  of  the  trumpet  was  given. 
The  guide  mounted  his  Arabian  horse,  and 
the  march  began.    Thousands  of  persons 
from    Felusium    and  the   neighbourhood 
stood  by  the  road-side,  and  saluted  them 
as  they  departed.      The  sla\x;s  began  to 
sing,  and  the  bells  on  tbe  necks  and  feet 
of  the  camels  chimed  between.      Every 
thing  in  the  caravan  was  performed  in  mea- 
sured time — the  step  of  the  camels,  the 


tents  were  erected  all  around,  as  a  slielteP 
from  the  burning  heat  of  noon.     Myron^ 
slave  Went  to  fetch  wood  and  water  ;  $ai* 
lee  unpacked  the  travelling  equipage  from 
the  camels,  and  the  three  travellers  helped 
him  to  set  up  the  tent.     He  then  spread  a 
carpet,  on  which  Elisama  seated  himself } 
coverlets  and  mattresses  were  brought  out 
for  sleeping ;  and  a  round  piece  of  leather, 
having  rings  at  the  circumference,  which 
can  be  drawn  together  like  a  purse  by  ■ 
string  which  runs  through  them.      Tliit 
was  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  before  the 
meal,  that  the  dishes  might  be  placed  apOA 
it— The   slave   had   brought   the   wood^ 
a  fire  was  made   in    the    sand,   and   the 
eamp-kettle  was   placed  upon  it     Aftir 
the    meal,     they     all    laid    themselvef 
down    during   the  heat   of   noon.     The 
evening  came — but  hardly  had  the  night 
begun,  when,  at  the  fourth  hour,  (about 
ten  of  our  reckoning,)  the  trumpets  sound* 
ed  for  the  first  time.  The  tent  was  struck, 
the  camels  loaded,  the  travellers  mounted 
their  horses,    each    party  resumed  their 
former  station  in   the   line :    and   about 
midnight,  after  the  third  blast,  they  brok« 
tip  from  Gerrha.    On  account  of  the  beat, 
caravans  travel  chiefly  at  night,  and  halt 
during  the  hottest  time  of  the  daV.    The 
march  was  now  more  orderly  and  peace- 
able.   The  flumes  flashed  from  tlie  hwrn* 
ing  pitch-kettles  which  were -borne  aloft^ 
and  threw  their  light  over  the  desert.     It 
was  an  attractive  sight,  to  behold  them 
like  scattered  suns,  along  a  line  of  march 
extending  for  several  thousand  paces,  and 
to  see  men  and  beasts  travelling  onward 
through  the  night  by  their  ruddy  gleam." 
—pp.  44—69. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen,  in  any  £nglisb  work,  a  more 
accurate  account  of  an  Asiatic  ca^ 
ravan.  Nothing,  however,  short 
of  being  a  party  in  one,  can  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  this  mods 
of  travelling.  The  order  of  maTch, 
the  docility  of  the  camels*  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  their  equabU 
pace,  and,  aboye  all,  the  effect 
of  the  almost  instantaneous  change 
of  scenery  when  the  signal  is  giveii 
for  halt,  are  far  beyond  what  our 


jingling  of  the  bells,  and  the  song  of  the     imaginations    can  'realize.       N^ 
slaves.     Both  men  and  beasts  were  full  of  •    ^i.    ^       ^  _^  ^ii'^^^*  u^««j 

sooner  is  the  tongtong  ot  rest  neardv 
but  the  beasts  crouch  to  be  deli- 
vered of  their  burden,  tents  seem 


alacrity;  and  thus,  even  in  the  desert, 
one  portion  of  the  dreary  way  after  another 
is  performed  without  tediousness. — The 
first  day's  journey,  as  is  usual  with  cara- 
vans, was  very  short ;  acd  they  halted 
after  a  march  of  an  hour  and  a  half  at 
Gerrha,  where  there  was  a  fountain,  by 


to  rise  spontaneously  in  the  desert» 
fires  are  seen  blazing  in  the  «and', 
the  neighbouring  fountain  is  sur- 

U2 
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rounded  by  servants^  filling  their 
leathern  skins  with  fresh  water, 
and  the  camp  appears  like  the  in- 
terior of  the  bazaar  of  some  great 
city.  Immediately,  the  different 
artizans  erect  their  frail  taberna- 
cles, and  expose  for  sale  their  va- 
rious merchandize;  all,  however, 
preserving  the  utmost  regularity, 
and  each  trade .  occupying  a  dis- 
tinct row,  without  any  interference 
with  each  other. 

Helon  and  Elisama  continue 
with  the  caravan  as  far  as  Gaza, 
where  they  separate,  and  take 
the  road  to  Jerusalem  through  He- 
bron. As  they  had  arranged  the 
time  of  their  journey,  so  as  to  ar- 
rive at  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  of 
the  Passover,  they  join  themselves 
tp  the  company  of  pilgrims  going 
up  to  the  holy  city  to  partake  of 
tnat  feast.  The  journey  is  admi-i 
rably  depicted,  the  beautiful  sce- 
nery of  this  mountainous  tract 
giving  the  author  frequent  occa- 
sion to  display  his  powers  of  de- 
scription. Their  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem is  thus  pourtrayed : 

**  Expectation  had  reached  the  highest 
pitch.  The  lant  strophes  (of  the  forty- 
eighth  Pialm)  were  not  completely  snng ; 
many  were  already  silent,  eagerly  watch* 
ing  for  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem.  All 
eyes  were  tamed  towards  the  North ;  a 
faint  murmur  spread  from  rank  to  rank 
among  the  people ;  only  those  who 
bad  been  at  the  festival  before  continued 
the  psalm,  and  these  solitary,  scattered 
voices  formed  a  solemn  contrast  with  the 
silence  of  the  rest  of  the  multitude.  He* 
Ion's  heart  was  in  his  eye,  and  he  could 
scarcely  draw  his  breath.  When  the 
psalm  was  concluded,  the  instruments 
prolonged  the  sound  for  a  moment,  and 
then  all  that  mighty  multitude,  so  lately 
jubilant,  was -still  as  death.  All  at  once, 
tbe  foremost  ranks  ezclumed,  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem  ! — Jerusalem,  Jerusalem !  re- 
•ounded  through  the  valley  of  Rephaim. 
'Jerusalem,  thou  city  built  on  high,  we 
wish  thee  peace  !'  The  children  dragged 
their  parents  forward  with  them,  and  all 
hands  were  lifted  up  to  bless.  The  high 
white  walls  of  the  holy  city  cast  a  gleam 
along'the  valley .  Zion  rose  with  its  pa- 
laces, and  from  Moriah  the  smoke  of  the 
oiFering  was  ascending  to  heaven.  It  was 
the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  Scarcely 
had  the  multitude  recovered  a  little,  when 
they  began  to  greet  the  temple  and  tbe 
priests : 


Pilgrimage  to  Jenuahm^     [March, 

Bless  ye  theLord  all  ye  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Who  stand  by  night  in  the  house  of  the 

Lord. 
Lift  up  your  hands  towards  the  sanctuary. 
And  bless  the  Lord. 

So  will  Jehovah  bless  thee  out  of  Zion  ; 
He  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 

Ps.  cxxxiv." 

The  ensuingfeast  of  the  Passover 
is  then  described  in  the  most 
lively  colours,  as  are  all  the  fes- 
tivals and  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Jews.  We  consider  this  a 
valuable  portion  of  these  volumes. 
The  religious  rites  of  that  interest- 
ing people,  heretofore  confined  to 
the  elaborate  tomes  of  Lightfoot, 
Lee,and  Jennings,are  here  brought 
into  view  in  one  landscape,  which, 
though  necessarily  minute,  is  yet 
sufficiently  comprehensive  toenable 
us  to  form  ajust  idea  of  them.  Uelon 
is  subsequently  invested  with  the 
sacerdotal  garments,  he  being  of  the 
family  of  Aaron.  He  is  also  in- 
troduced into  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  scope  of  those  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  regard 
the  Messias ;  a  part  of  the  work  with 
which  we  confess  we  have  been  well 
pleased.  A  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Eiisene9  occurs  in  the 
second  volume.  Helon  marries 
Sulamith,  the  daughter  of  his  fa- 
ther's oldest  friend;  and,  after 
different  excursions  into  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  Judea,  in  which  the 
author  ingeniously  introduces  ac- 
counts of  the  several  peculiarities 
of  the  Jews,  he,  in  company  with 
his  wife,  embarks  again  for  Alex- 
andria. In  this  voyage  he  is  ship- 
wrecked and  drownea.  The  con- 
cluding passage  is  well  worthy  of 
selection : 

'<  The  heavens  grew  black  with  clouds, 
the  tempest  rose,  and  the  waves  beat  on 
every  side  of  the  ship.  They  endeavoured 
to  avoid  the  shore,  which  was  rocky,  and 
produced  breakers  which  threatened  every 
moment  to  overwhelm  the  vessel.  '  The 
Phoenician  mariners  called  on  their  gods  ; 
the  children  of  Israel  prayed  to  Jehovah. 
Helon  stood,  in  tbe  midst  of  threatening 
waves  and  terrified  men,  tranquil  and 
full  of  confidence.  At  once  the  ship  re- 
ceived a  violent  shock,  and  sprung  a  leak. 
Their  efibrts  were  in  vain.  Sulamith~flew 
to  Helon's  arms,  and  each  repeated  to  the 
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other  passages  Arom  the  Psalms.  AU  hope 
of  safety  was  at  aa  end,  and  pounds  of 
terror  aad  lamentation  were  heard  un  every 
side.  Suddenly,  the  ship  struck  violently 
OD  a  rock,  and  went  to  pieces.  The  crew 
sunk,  and  no  one  could  bid  another  fare- 
well. Helon  supported  himself  for  a  short 
time  opon  a  plank,  aud,  looking  round, 
saw  Sulamith  and  her  father  sink.  Alone,- 
and  scarcely  conscious,  he  struggled  for 
a  few  moments  with  the  stormy  waves. 
One  of  tremendous  height  came  rolling 
onward :  Helon  ezclumed,  amidst  the 
uproar  of  the  elements, 

*  The  Angel  of  the  Covenant — 

Behold  he  cometh,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts,* 

and  WAS  buried  in  the  waters.  After  an 
hour  the  ■  storm  had  ceased.  And  the 
storms  of  this  world,  too,  had  ceased  for 
those  who  h'ad  found  death  in  the  waves, 
and  life  in  the  bosom  of  their  God%*' — 
p.  347. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  yery 
useful  work.  We  consider  it  to  be 
peculiarly  valuable  to  those  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  private  manners  of  the  Jews. 
Fleury's  celebrated  work  on  the 
same  subject  is  inferior  to  it,  in 
point  of  interest,  if  not  in  accu- 
racy. The  translation  is  very 
ably  executed,  and  the  translator's 
notes  very  much  increase  the  value 
of  the  volumes.  They  display  the 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with 
eastern  geography  and  manners, 
and  have  been  collected  with  great 
research.  The  printer's  work  is 
also  very  neatly  finished,  and  very 
few  errors  are  observable.  We 
cordially  wish  it  a  very  extensive 
circulation.  We  had  intended  to 
extract  some  isolated  passages,  as 
happy  specimens  of  a  refined  spe- 


7%6  Life  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry, 
A.  M.  .By  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Henry,  V.  D.  M.  Enlarged  with 
important  additions.  Notes,  Sfv^ 
by  J.  B.  Willianu.  1  vol.  8t70. 
with  Portraits,  S^c,  Price  16*. — 
Holdsworth. 

PttiLip  Henry  is,  we  believe^ 
more  generally  known  for  his  emi- 
nent piety,  as  the  father  of  Matthew 
Henry,  and  the  head  of  a  most 
respectable  christian  family,  than 
on  account  of  any  thing  very  ex- 
traordinary in  the  talents  or  cir- 
cumstances of  the  m.an.  His  life, 
by  his  son,  and  the  life  of  that  son 
by  Tong,  have  long  been  favourite 
books  wiUi  us,  and  we  believe 
with  all  who  love  genuine  piety 
and  revere  the  characters  of  the 
early  nonconformists.  We  ad- 
mire these  productions  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  depth  of  their  ori- 
ginality, or  the  felicity  of  their 
style,  but  for  the  genuine  christian 
simplicity  which  pervades  them. 
They  tell  us  the  story  of  the  men 
without  the  least  affectation.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  emblazon  or  con- 
ceal,  to  exaggerate  or  to  excite 
wonder.  We  are  made  to  feel  as 
if  we  were  in  the  presence  of  men 
"  who  walked  with  God."  Their 
thoughts,  their  feelings,  their  con- 
duct, their  sufferings  are  described 
in  the  most  artless  manner.  The 
very  quaintness  of  the  language, 
and  the  minuteness  of  detail  which 
characterizes  them,  give  them  the 
air  of  the  age  to  which  their  sub- 


cies  of  sentimentalism  —  a  senti-    jects  belonged,  and  are  eminently 


mentalism  which,  though  still  cha- 
racteristically German,  has  lost 
those  features  which,  in  that  coun- 
try, once  identified  it  with  infi- 
delity: we  must,  however,  pass 
them  by,  from  want  of  room,  with 
this  remark,  that  our  readers  will 
occasionally  meet,  in  these  inte- 
resting volumes,  some  sentiments 
which,  though  formed  on  the  mo- 
del to  which  we  have  alluded,  are 
here  not  only  innocent,  but  even 
laudable. 


characteristic  of  the  olden  time  of 
English  dissenting  religion.  They 
show  us  how  the  fathers  of  non- 
conformity lived  in  the  bosom  of 
their  families,  and  of  their  people ; 
the  intimacy  of  their  fellowship 
with  God,  and  the  fervency  and 
particularity  of  their  supplications 
for  men.  They  show  us  how  they 
studied  and  preached;  and  point 
out  Ihe  effects  of  their  labours  on 
their  children,  and  servants,  and 
congregations.     They  are  fraught 
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with  the  most  important  ministerial 
instruction,  and  ought  to  be  read 


and  studied  by  every  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

We  deem  it  altogether  unneces- 
sary to  write  an  elaborate  article  on 
the  volume  now  before  us.  It  needs 
no  recommendation  from  us,  and 


meat,)  urged  again  and  again,  in  answer  to 
that  p(ea  which  the  prisoners  stood  so  mach 
opoo,  that  what  they  did  was  by  aathority 
of  the  Parliament.  But  it  is  manifest  it 
was  done  by  a  prevailing  party  in  the 
army,  who,  as  he  used  to  express  it,  having 
beaten  their  plowshares  into  swords,  could 
not  so  easily  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares again,  as  hanng  fought  more  for 
Tictory  and  dominion  ^an  for  peace  and 


we  would  not  insult  the  body  of  truth ;  but  how  far  these  men  were  acted 
our  readers  by  supposing  them  to  *°*^  influenced  by  another  sort  of  people 
be  ignorant  of  the  leading  particu-  ^^'!\?  ^^®  curtain,  the  world  is  not  al- 
lara^n  *k^  liA.  ^f  TJkT  u  together  ignoraot.  For  some  years  after 
lars  in  the  life  of  Phlhp  Henry.  King  Cbarles  II.  came  in,  he  observed  the 
1  here  is  only  one  passage  we  shall  yearly  day  of  humiliation  for  this  sin,  de- 
extract  from  it,  as  we  do  not  know  firing  that  God  would  not  lay  the  guilt  of 
that  the  facts  related  in  it  have  ^'J"""^  ^,  the  charge  of  the  nation.  But. 
been  noticed  by  others    and  be-  ''::r^t::4tZX:^f4r:ST^^ 

cause  they  exhibit  the  feelings  of  to  the  reproach  and  condemning  not  only 

Mr.  Henry,  and,  we  doubt  not,  of  ^^»«  innocent,  but  of  some  of  the  excellent 

many  others  respecting  a  very  tra-  ^^^^  °^  ^l^"^  ^*?^»  *"^  "°^'°^  that.there  i» 

ffiral  PvPfil-          r           o            J  no  precedent  m  Scripture  of  keeping  an- 


gical  event. 

"  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1648,  he 
had  leave  given  him  to  make  a  visit  to  his 
father  at  Whitehall,  with  whom  be  stayed 
some  time;  there  he  was,  January  30, 
when  the  King  was  beheaded^  and  with  a 
very  sad  heart  saw  that  tragical  blow  given. 
Two  things  he  used  to  speak  of,  that  he 
took  notice  of  himself  that  day,  which 
I  know  not  whether  anv  of  the  historians 
mention.  One  was,  that  at  the  instant 
when  the  blow  was  given,  there  was  such  a 
dismal  universal  groan  among  the  thon- 
sailds  of  people  that  were  in  sight  of  it,  as 
it  were  with  one  consent,  as  he  never  heard 


nual  days  of  humiliation  for  particular 
sins  ;  especially  after  the  immediate  judg- 
ment is  at  an  end,  Zech.  viii.  19.  Heb,  x. 
2,  3,'  he  took  no  farther  notice  of  it.  Bat 
in  his  diary  he  adds  this  tender  remark, 
according  to  the  spirit  he  was  of,  *  Yet 
good  men,  no  doubt,  may  observe  it  to 
tlie  Lord,'  Kom.  xiv.  6.  T^us  he  judged 
not,  and  why  then  should  he  be  judged  ?" 

The  present  edition  of  Philip 
Henry's  Life  is  so  far  from  being  & 
mere  reprint,  that  it  is  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  original  work.  Mr* 
Williams  has  been  a  most  inde^ 


Detorej  and  desired  he  might  never  hear     r  ^-      ii  i  /. 

the  like  again,  nor  see  such  a  cause  for  it.    iat«gable  explorer  of  every  source 

The  other  was,  that  immediately  after  the    of  information  respecting  the  He&ry 


stroke  was  struck,  there  was,  according  to 
order,  one  troop  marching  from  Charing* 
cross  towards  King- street,  and  another 
from  King-street  .towards  Charing-cross, 
purposdy  to  disperse  and  scatter  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  divert  the  dismal  thoughts 
which  they  could  not  but  be  filled  with,  by 
driving  them  to  shift  every  one  for  his  own 
safety.  He  did  upon  all  occasions  testify 
his  abhorrence  of  this  unparalleled  action, 
which  he  always  said  was  a  thing  that 
could  not  be  justified,  and  yet  he  said  be 


family.  He  possesses,  or  has  pro- 
cured, numerous  letters,  unprinted 
sermons,  manuscript  journals,  aad 
common-place  books,  from  which 
he  has  enriched  the  present  vo- 
lume. .  Besides  a  large  body  of 
notes,  he  hns  incorporated  with 
the  text  a  considerable  portion  of 
original  matter,  carefully  inserted 


„„.„     , .      '.,       , .- ,      -.  ^               ,  within   brackets  to   distinguish  it 

saw  not  how  it  could  be  called  a  national  ^^^^  ^u^  ^^_        -.-         c  iS^i-Ai 

sin ;  for,  as  the  King  urged  upon  his  trial,  Vt                composition  of  Matthew 

it  was  certain  that  not  one  man  of  ten  in  Henry.     There  IS  also  a  large  ap- 


the  kingdom  did  consent  to  it ;  nor  could  it 
be  called  the  sin  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
for  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  all 
that  time,  while  the  thing  was  in  agitation, 
imprisoned  and  kept  under  a  force,  and 
scarce  twenty-seven  of  the  forty  were  left 


pendix,  containing,  among  other 
things,  Matthew  Henry's  Sermon 
at  Broad  Oak  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, never  before  printed.  We  musA 
not  omit  to  notice  the  two  admirable 


to  carry  the  name  of  a  Parliament,  did  engravings  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry. 

give  their  vote  for  it ;  which  the  Commis-  aii?       j^  .         a-.  .^  .u.  ^_J^ 

sioriers  for  the  trying  of  the  King's  Judges,  ^  "^^   ^*^  ?!f®"  7^t  •       ^ 

in  tlie  year  1660,  (some  of  whom  had  been  *"«   execution  ot   the  artist.      Oo 

themselves  members  of  the  Long  Parlia-  the    whole    wc    are    exceedingly 
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pleased  with  this  .pablicatioo>  aad    such  biog^rapfaical  works  as  that 


beg  leave  most  warmly  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the.  patronage  of  our 
readers. 


%««/»%««/»%« 


now  under  consideration  have  ever 
been  deemed  by  us  as  the  most 
valuable  documents  of  the  truth  of 
our  holy  religion.  .  Independently 
oi  this  powerful  recommendation » 
Colonel  Black  ader's  life  was  one 

»4j  ^.r.  ^i^o^  peculiar  interest.  Ensaged  as 
By  Andrew  Cnckton,  Author  of  ^e  was  in  his  early  life  with  the 
MemoiTsof  the Rec.  John  Black-    ^^^^  ^gi^  ^^^^^^  ^oofMish  Pres- 


The  Life  and  Diary  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  J,  Blackader,  Sfc.  Sfc,  SfC, 


ader.     Edinburgh,  1824.  12jrQo« 

The  band  of  Cornelius  has  never 
been  very  numerous :  he  might 
still  be  but  a  centurion  were  he  on 
earth.  Compared  to  the  appalling 
majority  of  their  brethren,  the  Gar- 
diners,  and  Blackaders,  and  Burns 
are  but  a  few.  An  honourable 
exception  is  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  sol- 
diers of  that  period  were  not  mer- 
cenary, or,  to  use  a  military  phrase, 
not  soldiers  offortune,  but  the  body 
of  the  nation ;  men  whom  not  the 
desire  of  spoil,  but  the  nobler  love 
of  Hberty  and  of  their  country,  had 
armed  and  animated.  That  the 
mild  and  peaceful  principles  of 
Christianity  should  have  few  ad- 
mirers amongst  the  men  of  war, 
can  excite  but  little  wonder,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  even  with 
those  whose  religion  was  more  fa- 
vourable to  deeds  of  blood,  nulla 
pietas  in  castris  was  a  proverb. 
Certainly  the  air  of  a  ca^p  has  a 
chilling  influence  upon  the  leelings 
oF  piety,  and  many  of  those  who 
have  gone  there  imbued  with  the 
deepest  reverence  for  the  truth, 
have  eventually  become  as  thought- 
less and  profligate  as  their  com- 


byterians,  a  faithful  narrative  of 
his  conduct  seems  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  ordinary  biography,  and 
to  unite  with  the  interest  of  private 
incidents  the  dignity  of  history. 
He  lived  in  an  age,  which  may  be 
called  the  crisis  of  Scotland,  when 
all  her  political  and  religious 
tumults  were  in  agitation;  when 
the  fierce  spirit  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, the  mutual  animosity  oC  the 
two  distinct  tribes  of  inhabitants, 
the  political  prejudices  of  Whig- 
ism  and  Toryism,  and  the  deadly 
opposition  of  prelacy  and  presby-i 
terianism  ail  combined  together  to 
shake  that  country  to  its  very  basis. 
It  was  evident  some  mighty  work 
was  going  on,  upon  the  event  of 
which  the  fate  of  Scotland  de- 
pended. Happily  it  terminated 
in  results  the  most  advantageous 
to  her  political  and  religious  in- 
terests. What  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  liberty  and  protestan- 
tism, if  Dalzell  and  Claverhouse 
had  attained  their  object,  is  a  point 
removed  far  beyond  doubt.  The 
noble  resistance  of  the  Caamero-* 
rians  in  that  countpy  gave  the  flrst 
check  to  the  arbitary  and  uncon- 
stitutional attempts  of  Chairles  the 
Second,  and  impotent  as  was  that 


panions.      Henry  the  Fourth  of    resistance,   as  to  any  immediate 


France,  and  Marshals  Turenne 
and  Gassion,  the  leaders  of  the 
victorious  armies  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  were  educated  in  the 
profession  of  the  reformed  religion, 
but  the  demoralization  of  a  mili- 
tary career  soon  made  them  pro- 
selytes to  more  temporizing  prin- 
ciples. But  then  to  be  <' faithful 
f^.iUld  amongst  the  faithless," merits. 
-greater  praise.     £or  ivhich  reason 


effect,  perhaps  it  contributed  more 
powerfully  than  is  usually  be- 
lieved, to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
glorious  revolution,  which  soon 
after  drove  the  family  of  Stuart 
from  the  throne. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Black- 
ader  was  born  at  Gleucairn,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  in  1664,  of  an  an- 
cient border  family.  His  father 
was  a  learned  an<l  pious  minister. 
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of  the  kirk  of  Scotlaad,  and  was 
ejected  from  his  cure  at  -Traqueer, 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  Epis- 
copacy. Mr.  Blackader's  mili- 
tary life  commenced  with  his  cadet- 
ship  in  the  Cameronian  regiment, 
BOW  the  26th  foot,  a  corps  origir 
nally  raised  against  Claverhouse, 
and  the  adherents  to  the  exiled 
James,  and  composed  of  strict 
Cameronian  professors.  With  this 
body  of  men,  he  was  present  at 
the  gallant  action  of  Dunkeld, 
wherein  the  Cameronians,  consist- 
ing of  800  raw  recruits,  defeated 
^000  Highlanders  under  Colonel 
Cannon.  When  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  join  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders, Mr.  Blackader  went  with  it, 
and  was  present  at  many  of  the 
brilliant  actions  of  the  illustrious 
Marlborough.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  intention  to  detail  the  several 
events  of  his  life.  We  should 
rather  refer  our  readers  to  Mr. 
Chrichton's  well-written  and  judi- 
cious memoirs,  a  work  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  obtain  general 
celebrity.  If  it  were  lawful  to 
hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  Colonel  Black- 
ader's diary,  with  other  similar 
productions,  we  should  say,  that 
It  has'  more, interest,  but  perhaps 
less  chastity  and  accuracy  of  ex- 


nent  station  in  the  annals  of  Scot- 
land than  he  has  hitherto  obtained. 
Colonel  Cleland  was  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Dunkeld. 

*'  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family 
in  the  west  country^  tliough  wc  have  no 
notice  of  his  parentage  or  connectiona. 
From  certain  allusions  in  his  poems,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  but  without  proper 
foundation,  that  he  was  born  about  Dum- 
fries. His  rank,  aided  by  his  great  bra- 
very and  military  capacity,  gained  him 
considerable  influence  among  the  suffering 
Presbyterians.  He  was  chosen  one  of 
their  officers,  immediately  on  his  leaving 
the  university,  and  before  he  reached  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  at  Drumclog  or  Loudon-hiU-^the 
only  rencounter  in  which  the  covenanters 
were  successful^  where  Claverhouse  was 
repulsed,  and  nearly  taken  prisoner. 
Hamilton  was  commander  of  the  party, 
but  the  victory  was,  by  many,  ascribed  to 
a  stratagem  of  Cleland's,  who,  when  the 
enemy  presented  their  pieces,  made  hit 
men  fall  flat  on  the  ground,  so  that  they 
quite  escaped  their  fire.  At  Bothwell- 
bridge  he  held  the  rank  of  a  Captain. 
After  that  defeat  he  fled,  and  continued 
some  time  in  Holland.  Iq  1685,  he  was 
again  in  Scotland,  <  being  under  hiding 
among  the  wilds  of  Lanark  and  Ayrshire.' 
The  failures  of  Argyle's  expedition  obliged 
him  to  escape  a  second  time  to  the  Conti- 
nent; and  in  1688,  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioned  agents,  sent  by  the  Scottish 
emigrants  to  prepare  his  countryoben  for 
their  long-expected  deliverance.  From 
that  time,  until  the  raising  of  the  Came- 
ronian regiment,  he  resided  much  with  the 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  at  his  castle,  his  son. 


pression  than  Doddridge's  Life  of  *«  fft-*"*^'  ^^  ^,8!*»•  •""^- 

Vh      ■!•  -r>L  ^  •     xi.  menttohim.    As  a  poet,  Cleland,  consi- 

Gardiner.     Its  arrangement  in  the  Bering  the  state  of  society,  and  the  disad- 

form  of  a  diary  deteriorates,  in  our  vantages  under  which  he  wrote,  will  rank 


view,  considerably  from  its  literary 
character.  Sueh  a  form  of  bio- 
graphy gives  perhaps  a  greater 
impression  of  authenticity,  but  we 
cannot  think  that  this  compensates 
for  the  baldness  and  want  of  con- 
tinuity necessarily  connected  with 
it.  .A  few  Scotticisms  are  appa- 
rent in  the  editor's  additions ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  he  is  entitled  to 
our  thanks  for  his  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  valuable  manuscript 
thus  brought  into  publicity.  Tre 
select  the  editor's  account  of  Colo- 
nel Cleland,  as  containing  the  best 
notice  we  have  ever  met  with,  of  a 
man  who  deserved  a  more  promi- 


very  high.  His  effusions  are  honourable 
to  the  Scottish  muse,  and  superior  to  any 
thing  produced  in  that  age,  m  hit  own 
country.  His  vein  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  humorous  and  satirical,  though  he 
was  capable  of  rising  to  the  more  elevated 
and  dignified  heights  of  poesy.  His  genius, 
however,  considering  his  uutoward  and 
premature  fate,  must  b6  estimated  rather 
from  what  it  promised  than  what  it  per- 
formed. And  if  his  talents  have  numbered 
him  one  of  the  Scottish  poets,  his  bravery 
will  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  Scot- 
tish heroes.  His  career  was  short,  but  it 
closed  with  honour.  His  conduct  during 
the  action  narrated  above,  (that  of  Dun- 
keld,) WHS  marked  by  all  the  coolness, 
skill,  and  i;itrepidity  of  a  veteran ;  and  his 
efforts  to  retire  when  he  had  received  the 
fatal  wound,  lest  the  sight  of  his  dead  bodj 
might  discourage  his  soldiers^  throws  aa 


aditaitted  by  a  competent  judge  of  poetry, 
though  a  reviler  />f  Cleland's  party  and 
priociples,  (Miustrtlsjf  of  Scottish  Border f 
voL  1.)  to  display  considerable  imaginatioD, 
only  the  latter  half  is  his.  It  was  written 
when  he  was  a  student,  and  very  young. 
The  part  he  wrote,  begins  at  the  stanza, 

*  In  conceit,    like  Phaeton,    I'll   mount 
Phcebtts*  chiur,'  &c."— pp.  95—97. 
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air  of  chivalry  over  bis  death,  and  dis*  gelical  pulpit,"  however,  has  not 

coTersaspeciesofherolsmtruly  noble  and  infrequently  been  defectire  in  its 

sublime.'* — •'  His    principal  pieces  are,  ^^^J^^^     „«j    „«„..«    ««j     ;w*l^ 

•  A  mock  Poem  on  the  fi/pedition  of  the  warnings,  and   vague  and    inder 

Highland  Host  in  1678'— •  Effigies  Cleri-  finite   in  its  censures.      We  WOUld 

corum' — '  Halloo  my  Fancy,  with  ballads  not  wish  those   who   OCCUpy  that 

and  smaller  poems.'    Of  the  rhapsody  en-  elevated  station,  to  lose  sight  of 

titled,  Halloo  my  Fancy,  which  has  been  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  essential  verities  of 

revelation,  or  ever  to  forget — that 
"  THB  CROSS  once  seen>  is  death 
to  every  vice"— still,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  a  faithful 
and  a  fearless  exposure  of  all  the 
**  devices  of  Satan,"  with  what- 
ever attraction  they  are  invested 
by  the  magic  of  art,  the  power  of 
genius,  or  the  force  of  custom. 
On  these  grounds  we  do  most 
of  Youth:  a  Sermon  preadied  at  cordially  recommend  to  Christians, 
Ranelagh  Chapel.  By  John  and  especially  to  all  christian 
Moriton.  Third  edition.  12mo.  families,  the  attentive  perusal  of 
pp.  68.    Price  1».   Westley.  Mr.  Morison's  seasonable  and  ex- 

The  pleading  of  a  Christian  mini-  cellent  discourse.  The  arguments 
«ter  against  **  fashionable  amuse-  are  scriptural,  its  delineations 
ments,"  is  too  often  as  if  a  zephyr  faithful,  and  its  tone  and  tempeV, 
contended  with  a  whirlwind.  Yet  affectionate  and  persuasive.  While 
there  are  encouraging  instances  in  the  sophistry,  by  which  the  heart 
which  the  "  still  small  voice'*  of  deludes  the  head,  is  ably  unra- 
falthful  admonition  produces  its  veiled,  and  the  various  evils  of 
intended  and  salutary  impression,  the  stage,  the  gaming  tabley  the  ball 
It  is  clearly  within  the  legitimate  and  assemblgt  the  midnight  route^ 
province  of  pastoral  instruction,  the  dance,  the  races,  and  the  fair 
to  expose  the  evil  principles,  the.  are  graphically  sketched  atid  forci-' 
polluting  pleasures,  and  the  facsi-     bly  condemned,  as  forbidden  *'  re- 


Fashionable  Amusements,  the  bane 


Dating  dissipations  which  are 
spreading  their  pestilential  influ- 
ence over  the  families  of  modern 
professors  of  religion.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  *'  doctrines  of  grace' 
should  invariably  maintain  the 
high-toned  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  be  as  minute  and  explicit  in 
the  inculcation  of  duty,  as  in  the 
exhibition  of  truth.    The  '<  evan- 


veiling?,** — the  preacher  has  not 
forgotten  to  state  with  simplicity 
and  clearness  the  nature  of  those 
true  and  substantial  pleasures, 
which  effectually  '*  supersede  the 
imagined  necessity  of  fashionable 
amusements."  The  sermon  is 
neatly  printed  ;  and  we>  are  happy 
to  find,  that  it  has  already  reached 
a  third  edition. 


AMERICAN  MISCELLANY. 


REVIEW. 

Various  publications,  of  different 
dates,  have  been  received  from 
America  during  the  past  mofith; 
of  several  of  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  some  account. 
The  following  is  very  interesting. 
New  Series,  No.  3. 


Correspondence  relative  to  tlie  Emi- 
gration to  Hayti,  of  the  People  of 
Colour  in  the  United  States,  To- 
gether  with  the  iTatmetions  to  the 
Agent  sent  out  by  President  Boyer. 
New  York,  1824. 
From  this  pamphlet  it  appears, 
that  the  American  Col<^ization 
X 


IM  Ammiean  Mitcelkmy  :^^^emew. 

Society  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
•ome  informatioD  from  the  govern- 
ment  of  Hayti,  relative  to  the  en- 
couragement it  might  be  disposed 
to  give  to  the  people  of  colour  who 
should  be  disposed  to  leave  Ame*^ 
rica,  and  prefer  .St.  Domingo  to 
Africa.  The  following  letter  from 
Boyer,  in  answer  to  one  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colonization  So- 
ciety,  is,  on  the  whole,  so  admir- 
able,  that  we  give  it  entire. 


[Mardi, 

imiilabriofis  tlinies,  after  having  iniialed 
the  healthful  beeezes  of  the  land  of  their 
birth ! 

**  I  hare  aided  in  freeing  those  from 
debt  who  ifould  not  quite  pay  for  their 
passage ;  I  Imre  given  land  to  those  wlio 
wished  to  cnltirate  it ;  and  by  my  circular, 
of  the  date  of  the  24th  December,  18^, 
to  the  officers  of  districts,  (of  which  1  send 
you  a  copy,)  you  wiH  convince  yourself 
that  I  have  prepared  for  the  children  of 
Africa,  coming  out  of  the  United* States, 
all  that  can  assure  them  of  an  honourable 
eiistence  in  becoming  citizens  of  the  Hay- 
tien  Republic,    fiut  now  that  you  make 

"  Port'ou-Prinre,  30th  AprU,  1R24.     f^ertures,  which  swmed  to  be  authorised 

by  the  respectable  society  of  which  5'ott 
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'*  Jean  Pierre  Boyer,  President  of  Hayti,  to 
Mr.  Loring  D.  Dewey,  General  Agent 
of  the  Society  for  Aftican  Colonization, 
at  New  York. 

**  Sir, — I  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive 
the  letter  of  the  4th  of  March  last,  which 
you  addressed  to  me;  the  contents  of 
which  breathe  the  most  perfect  philan- 
thropy. To  consecrate  onr  cares  to  me- 
liorate the  lot  of  a  portion  of  the  human 
race,  sadly  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
misfortune,  is  to  prove  the  eacellericeof 
one's  heart,  andto  acquire  an  eternal  right 
to  the  gratitude  of  every  living  creature 
that  can  feel.  And  the  step  which  you 
have  taken  in  retierence  to  me,  in  favour 
of  the  descendants  of  the  Africans,  who 
are  in  the  United  States,  and  who  are 
compelled  to  leare  the  country,  because 
that,  far  from  enjoying  the  rights  of  free- 
men, they 'have  only  an  existence,  pre- 
carioas  and  full  of  huniilmtion,  entitles 
you  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Haytiens,  who 
cannot  see  with  indifference  the  calamities 
which  afflict  their  brethren. 

*'  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  the  reso- 
lution taken  in  the  United  States  to  trans^ 
port  into  Africa  our  unhappy  brethren, 
and  thus  to  restore  them  to  their  native 
sky,  I  comprehended  the  policy  which  had 
suggested  this  measure,  and  at  the  same 
time  conceited  a  high  opinion  of  those 
generous  men,  who  were  disposed  to  make 
sacrifices,  in  the  hope  of  preparing  for  the 
unfortunate  peAons  who  were  its  objects, 
an  asylum  where  their  existence  would  be 
supportable.  Thenceforward,  by  a  sym- 
pathy very  natural,  my  heart  and  my  arms 
nave  been  open  to  greet,  in  this  land  of 
true  liberty,  those  men  upon  whom  a  fatal 
destiny  rests  in  a  manner  so  cniel.  I  con<* 
sidered  the  colonization  of  barbarous  re- 
gions with  men  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  civilized  people,  as  a  thing  im- 
practicable, to  say  nothing  more.  The 
experiment  made  at  Sherbro'  and  at  Mes- 
surado,  prove  that  I  was  not  far  from  the 
truth.    In  fine,  Sir,  although  Africa  be 


ant  the  general  agent,  1  am  about  to  answer 
frankly  to  the  eight  qnestions  which  you 
have  addressed  to  me. 

*<  1.  The  Governmpnt  of  the  Republic 
will  aid  in  defraying  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  voyage  of  those  who  cannot  bear 
them,  provided  the  Colonization  Society 
will  do  the  rest.  The  government  will 
give  fertile  lands  to  those  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate them,  will  advance  to  (hem  nourish- 
ment, tools,  and  other  things  of  indispeitsa- 
ble  necessity  until  they  shall  be  sufficiently 
established  to  do  without  this  assistance. 

**  2.  No  matter  what  number  of  emi- 
grants ;  ail  those  who  will  come  with  the 
intention  to  suhmit  themselves  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  shall  be  well  received. 
The  price  of  passage  and  other  expenses 
shall  be  discussed  by  agents  to  obtain  the 
most  advantageous  cooditioos.  The  quan- 
tity of  ground  shall  be  aa  much  as  each 
family  can  cultivate.  For  the  rest,  the 
utmost  good- will  to  the  new-comers  shall 
be  the  basis  of  the  arrangements. 

**  3.  They  shall  have  perfect,  liberty  to 
labour  in  their  respective  professions.  The 
only  privilege  will  be  an  exemption  from 
the  law  of  patent  for  the  first  year.* 

'*  4.  All  those,  I  repeat  it,  wlio  will  come 
shall  be  received,  no  matter  what  may  be 
their  number.  There  is  no^rice  to  atapu- 
late  for,  as  respects  the  land;  since  the 
government  will  give  it  gratis,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, to  those  who  will  cultivate  it.  The 
emigrants  will  be  distributed  in  the  most 
advantageous  iiianner  possible,  and  those 
who  may  desire  it,  shall  be  placed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

**  5.  They  shall  not  be  nseddled  with  id 
their  domestic  habits,  nor  in  their  religions 
belief,  provided  thev  do  not  seek  to  make 
proselytes,  or  trouble  those  who  profess 
another  faith  than  their  own. 

**  f).  Marriage  is  encouraged,  and  good 
husbands  and  wives  ei^ov  the  same  con- 
sideration as  in  other  civilized  countries. 


*  To  practise  any  profession  or  pursue 
any  trade,  it  is  necessary  in  Hayti  to  ob- 
the  cradle  of  thehr  fathers,  w&at  a  frightful  *  tain  a  licence',  as  grocers,  &c.  do  in  New 
prospect  Is  it  to  ate  themielyes  ezUed  to     York. 
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**  8.  The  laws  af  the  Republic  are  gene- 
ral—  and  DO  particular  laws  can  exist. 
Those  who  come,  being  childreo  of  Africa, 
shall  be  Haytieos  as  soon  a«s  they  put  their 
feet  upon  the  soil  of  Hayti :  they  will  en- 
joy happiness,  security,  tranquillity,  such 
as  we  ourselves  possess,  however  our  de- 
famers  declare  the  contrary. 

*'  In  fine.  Sir,  to  prove  to  you  what 
r  am  disposed  to  do  in  favour  of  our  bre- 
thren who  gi'oan  in  the  United  States  of 
America  under  the  yoke  of  prejudice,  I  am 
about  to  send  to  I^ew  Yoi4  funds  and  a 
confidential  agent,  to  eater  into  an  under- 
standing with  yon  and  the  Colonization 
Society,  with  a  view  to  fHcilitate  the  emi- 
gratien  to  Hayti  of  the  descendants  of 
Africans,  who  are  disposed  to  come  and 
partake  with  us  the  most  precious  bleswogs 
which  we  enjoy  under  Divine  Providence* 

'<  You  will  speedily.  Sir,  see  the  arrival 
10  New  York  of  tbe  agent  I  am  to  send. 

«  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  yon  with 
my  most  distjngulsfaed  cenBideration. 

«•  BOYEA.** 

Ail  afceiit  aeeovdiniply  lias  been 
sent,  who  is,  we  belieye,  at  this 
moment,  negotiating  in  the  United 
States  for  the  accomplishment  of 
tbi9  great  object.  Our  next  article 
id  also  interesting,  though  it  also  is 
not  strictly  of  a  religious  nature. 


The  Gfeek  Bevolutiou.  An  Adr 
dress  delivered  in  Park-street 
Churchy  Boston,  an  Thursday, 
April  1 ,  1824.  By  Sereno  Ed- 
wardo  Dwight,  Pastm'  of  Park- 
street  Church,     Boston,  1824. 

In  this  eloquent  address,  Mr. 
Dwight  endeavours  to  interest  his 
countrymen  in  the  GU-eek  revolu- 
tion, by  showing  that  it  has  broken 
out  in  an  interesting  country — that 
that  country  is  inhabited  by  an  in- 
teresting people — that  many  things 
indicate  their  ultimate  success— 
<that  the  struggle  is  an  eventful  one 
— ^and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Americans  to  help  them*  We 
quote  the  c^ncludittg  paragjrapK< 

<^  ^  Prove  the  siBcerili  of  your  feelings 
and  your  prayers  by  yottr  wor^»  G<x^  >n 
his  provideiioe  now  presents  you  a  happy 
opportunity  to  g^ve  vent  to  the  feetingSy 
with^ which  Turkish  barbarity,  and  Grecian 
▼alour  have  inspired  you.    At  this  cal]» 


broken ;  and  an  amount  contributed  for 
your  suffering  brethren,  which  will  prova 
to  the  gazing  nations  your  gratitude  to 
God,  your  sympathy  for  the  oppressed, 
your  desires  for  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  your  compassion  for  a  world 
in  chains.  What  you  do,  do  .quickly.  The 
hour  of  trinf  has  come.  On  the  issue  of 
this  campaign,  are  the  destinies  of  Greece 
snspended.  Before  its  close,  her  sun  will 
go  down  in  darkness,  and  starless  midnight 
brood  for  centuries  over  the  fairest  portion 
of  the  globe  ;  or,  ascending  in  unclouded 
splendour,  will  shed  its  warm  influence  ou 
her  hills  and  vallies,  and  throw  its  broad 
beams  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Niger,  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Caspian. — O  thal}0reece, 
O  that  Europe  might  see  in  the  amount 
you  s^nd  them,  a  spirit  becoming  the 
children  of  those,  who  invited  Freedom, 
long  banished  from  the  world,  to  return, 
and  take  up  her  residence  here  /* 

<*  But  though  not  called  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Greece,  before  my  assembled 
countrymen ;  jwt,  at  the  request  of  your 
Committee,  I  am  this  evening,  allowed, 
my  friends  and  feliow-citizeoa,  to  ucge  her 
claims  on  you.  But  need  I  urge  them  ?-^ 
What  heart  does  not  throb,  what  bosom 
does  not  heave,  at, the  veir  thought  of 
Grecian  Independence  ?  Have  you  the 
feelings  of  a  nian,  and  do  you  not  wish 
that  the  blood  of  Greece  should  cease  to 
flow,  and  that  the  groans  and  sighs  of 
centuries  should  be  heard  no  more  ?  Are 
you  a  scholar ;  and  shall  the  land  of  the- 
Muses  ask  your  help  in  vain  ?  With  the 
eye  of  the  enthusiast  do  you  often  ga^e  at 
the  triumphs  of  the  Arts ;  and  will  you  do 
nothing  to  rescue  their  choicest  relics  from 
worse  than  Vandal  barbarierm  ?  Are  you 
a  mother,  rejoicing  in  all  the  charities  of 
domestic  life; — are  you  a  daughter,  rich 
and  safe  in  conscious  innocence  and  pa- 
rental love ;  and  shall  thousands  more, 
among  the  purest  and  loveliest  of  your 
sex,  glut  the  shambles  of  Smyrna,  and  be 
doomed  to  a  captivity  inconceivably  wone- 
than  death  ^  Are  you  a  Christian,  and  do 
you  cheerfully  contribute  your  property  to 
christianize  the  heathen  world  ? —  what 
you  g\ve  to  Greece  is  to  rescue  a  nation  &f 
Chrittians  from  extermination,  to  deliver 
the  ancient  churches,  to  overthrow  the 
Mohammedan  imposture,  to  raise  Jip  a 
standard  for  the  wandering  tribes  of  Israel^ 
and  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of  the  woridi 
Are  you  an  American  citizen,  proud  of 
the  liberty  and  independenee  of  your  ooun* 
try?  Greeee  too  is  struggling  for  these 
very  blesnogs,  whieh  she  taught  your 
fiithen  to  pnrefaase  with  their:  blood.  AuA 
whea  she  aaka  your  help,  need  I  urge  yo» 
to  bestow  k.-- Where  am  I  ?— In  the<eao4>- 
tuary  of  God,  in  the  dty  of  the  pilgrims^ iu 
the  very  Mrth-place  of  Aowriean  Indef^ 


let  ev^ry  American,  every  christian  h^art     pendence — hard  by  yonder  Hall,  and 
heat   biirh,    and    every   purse-string   be     yonder  WrtAuvESi— and  midwsy  betweei^ 
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the  Heights  of  Dorchester  and  Bonker 
Hill.— Here,  then,  I  leave  their  cause." 


Doing  Good  in  Imitation  of  Christ. 


—a  property  now  amounting  to  more  than 

fifteen  thousand  dollars — to  create  a  fund 

in  this  college,  to  educate  men  for  the 

gospel  ministry,  while  the  institution  shall 

--_,  j^i^         exist.    On  this  fund,  some  of  the  best  and 

A  JJtiCOUrse  delivered  t»  the  Col-    ^iblest  ministers  of  the  gospel,  now  in  our 

lege  of  Neio  Jersey ^  the  Sabbath     country,  hare  alrea'dy  been   educated  ;♦ 

~   ~  and  it  remains  to  educate,  perhaps,  hun- 

dreds more.  Thus  Leslie  did,  in  effect ,. 
preach  the  gospel  most  extensively.  What 
he  did  has  caused,  and  will  cause  it  to  be 
preached,  more  than  it  ever  could  'have 
been  by  himself,  even  in  the  longest  life, 
and  had  he  possessed  all  the  stores  of  theo- 
logical knowledge,  and  all  the  powers  of 
eloquence  combined." 


preceding  the  Anmial  Commence' 
ment.  By  Ashbel  Green,  D.  D. 
Z.  Z.  D.  President  of  the  Col- 
lege.    Philadelphia,  1822. 

The  following  passage  from  this 
discourse  is  worthy  of  attention ; — 

«  Perhaps  it  is  commonly  best  for  a 
man  to  bestow  the  most  of  what  he  in- 
tends for  charitable  purposes  while  he 
lives,  that  he  may  himself  see  it  faithfully 
applied;  for  testainentary  bequests  are  too 
often  perverted,  and  wholly  lose  their  ob- 
ject Nay,  that  which  is  bequeathed,  is 
sometimes  lost  before  the  testator  dies. 
The  distinguished  and  holy  Richard  Bax- 
ter grieved  much  that  he  had  not  given 
immediately,  a  thousand  pounds  which  he 
left  in  bis  will  to  a  pious  use  ;  but  which 
he  lived  to  see  completely  lost,  without 
any  fault  or  agency  of  his  own.  Those 
who  have  a  large  property,  and  no  natural 
heirs, ,  may  adopt  both  plans;  may  give 
much  while  they  live,  and  found  durable 
charities  at  their  death.  Others  may  need 
to  retain  their  whole  capital,  for  their 
epmfortable  support,  and  for  current  cha- 
rities, till  the  time  of  their  decease ;  and 


From  the  Report  of  the  •'  United 

Domestic  Missionary  Society,"  for 

1824,  we  learn  that  it  has  excited 

great  attention  in  the  State,  and 

has  discoTered   that   its  services 

are  greatly  wanted.     It  employs 

or  aids  seventy-eight  labourers. . 

<'  Of  these  missionaries,  10  are  located 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  country 
in  its  vicinity— 13  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  line  of  the  river  Hudson— 36  are 
west  of  that  line— 7  are  under  the  care  of 
the  Utica  Agency — 4  under  tlie  care  of 
the  Union  Society— 5  under  the  care  of 
the  Cooperstown  Agency— 00  under  the 
care  of  the  Geneva  Agency— 1  in  Lower 


Canada — 1  is  settled  in  Providence,  Rhode 
then  may  appropnate  it  to  a  purpose  of  Island— 2  in  New  Jewey— 4  in  Pennsyl- 
large  and  lasting  benevolence.    Examples     vania— I  in  Ohio— 1  in  Missouri." 


teach  more  powerfully  than  precepts,  and 
there  ia^an  example  exactly  in  point,  which 
I  think  I  may  here  mention  with  peculiar 
propriety.  James  Leslie  was  gradusted 
in  this  college,  in  the  year  1759.  He  was 
assisted  in  his  education,  in  the  expectation 
that  he  would  he  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 
But  after  he  bad  taken  his  first  degree,  he 
became  satisfied  that  he  had  not  those 
talents  for  public  speaking,  which  could 
ever  render  him  acceptalile  and  useful  in 
the  pulpit.  He  devoted  himself,  therefore, 
to  the  bumble  and  painful,  but  useful  and 
important,  occupation  of  teaching  an  Eng- 
lish school ;  and  for  five  and  thirty  years 
was,  pmbably,  the  best  and  most  approved 
fcboolmaster  in  the  United  States.  To 
■ay  that  a  youth  had  been  taught  by  Leslie, 
was  the  same  as  to  sav  that  be  had  been 
wkU  tauf^    But  Leslie  never  forgot  that 


The  Report  remarks, 

<<  As  our  plan  has  now  been  in  operation 
more  than  six  years,  in  at  least  two  of 
these  Societies,  out  of  which  this  was 
formed,  experience  gives  to  it  in  this  coun- 
try, the  stamp  of  deserved  approbation. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  been  much  en- 
couraged by  the  report  from  Great  Britain^ 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  insti- 
tuted in  1819  ;  and  the  correspondenee  of 
its  Treasurer,  whose  liberal  benefaction  to 
our  funds  makes  htm  one  of  our  directors.. 
The  situation  of  these  United  States  leada 
us  to  aim  at  something  more  permanent 
than  seems  attempted  there ;  but  in  what- 
ever degree  our  efforts  may  be  dissimilar 
in  form,  we  have  entire  synipathy  and 
continue  a  correspondence  which  shows 
that  love  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  more  cer- 


his  original  destination  was  the  cars  of  tainly  than  the  electric  flnid,  %viWen  no 

•onls.     He  inculcated   piety  on  all  hia  loss  by  its  passage  through  the  waters ; 
pupils.    He  ademed  religion  by  his  owu  ■  .     ■ 

example,  mif  constantly  promoted  il  by        •  This  fund  has  existed  for  rather  more 

•U  tb»9iiiftos  and  efforts  in  bis  pOwen    He  than  thirty  years ;  and  as  it  is  adequate'  to 

weS'iibt  content  e^eawi^i  this.    He  fans-  the  education  of  about  five  incumbents* 

red  a^  ioprovid  Vift^^raings  through  annuallf ,  which  it  has  never  wanted,'  not 

whole   oriife)    «D<^  at   his  death*  fiarfyom  one  hundred  and  fifty  pioneyonth, 

lavin§  no  fimrfljTfV  bequeathed  the  whole  destined  to  preach  th«  gospel,  have  been 

•f  hit  property,  excepi  •  few  small  legacies  educated  npon  it 
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and  that  it  can  animate  at  the  same  mo-f    aniily,  in  the  winter  of  1806-7.    The 


ment  hearts  in  each  hemisphere." 

**  We  ha%'e  special  ground  of  thankfiil- 
ness  for  the  Divine  blessing  which  has 
been  shed  down  upon  their  efforts.  In 
many  instances  the  incorruptihle  seed  of 
the  Word  has  taken  root^— in  many  in- 
stances the  good  fruits  of  saving  know- 
ledge have  become  apparent  —  ip  some 
cases,  revivals  of  religion  have  ensued,  and 
righteousness  flowed  as  a  ri? er  into  regions 
destitute  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  as  was 
Nineveh  before  Jonah  preached  in  that  ex- 
ceeding great  city." 


BIOGRAPHY. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  07  JOSEPH  CABELL 
BRECKINBRIDOE,  E8(l.  SECRETAHY  OW 
THE   STATE   OF   KEKTUCKT. 

*'  Joseph  Cabell  Breckinridge  was  the 
0on  of  the  Hon.  John  Breckinridge,  the 
firmer  of  the  state  constitution,  and  for 
some  time  Attorney -General  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mary  Hopkins  Cabell, 
both  of  Virginia.  He  was  their  second 
child,  and  first  son,  born  in  Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1788.  After  a  short  residence  there  his 
parents  removed  to  the  stateof  Kentucky, 
and  established  themselves  in  17912,  in 
the  6th  year  of  his  age,  in  the  town  of 
Jjezington.  Shortly  afterwards  the  family 
became  permanently  settled  on  a  farm 
near  the  town,  and  Mr.  Breckinridge 
was  at  once  and  fully  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  state  of  Kentuckv.  About 
the  age  of  14  he  placed  his  son  Joseph  in 
a  grammar  school  in  his  native  state, 
with  the  object  of  preparing  his  young 
mind  for  future  and  extensive  useful- 
ness.  It  was  in  this  school,  while  sitting 
imder  the  powerful  preaching  of  the  Kev. 
J3r.  Archibald  Alexander,  now  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  that 
he  received  his  first  religious  impres- 
sions. Here  his  convictions,  though  quite 
a  hoy,  were  deep,  and  contiuued  for  some 
time  to  affect  his  feelings  and  life.  But  by 
the  providence  of  God  he  was  soon  after- 
wards removed  from  the  ministerial  in- 
structions of  this  great  and  good  man,  ta  a 
school  ih  the  west,  in  whicn  the  budding 
hope  of  the  gospel  In  his  heart  was 
withered  by  the  pestilent  breath  of  in- 
fidelity. 

**  After  the  necessary  acouirements 
were  made,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton, 
in  the  autumn  of  1804.  He  was  here 
received  into  one  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  institution,  and  contMiued  his  con- 
nection witk  it  in  his  progress  through 
the  course  of  study  ordinarily  pursued 
there,  until  the  sudden  death  of  his 
&tber  called  him  home  to  bis  bereaved 


solemn  responsibilities  connected  with 
becoming,  almost  in  his  boyhood,  the 
head  of  a  large  family,  and  the  principal 
agent  in  adjusting  the  concerns  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  estate,  deeply 
affected  his  mind, and  suddenly  impressed 
a  gravity,  a  prudence,  a  decision,  ai^d 
maturity  upon  his  character,  which  were 
beyond  his  years.  Before  fully  entering 
on  these  important  and  trying  services, 
he  returned,  in  1808,  to  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  and  graduated  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  in  1810. 

**  It  was  during  the  latter  stay  at 
Princeton  that  he  became  attached  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  President,  Mary 
Clay  Smith,  whom  he  afterwards  married 
and  brought  with  him  to  his  native  state. 
Here  in  retirement  we  find  him  directing 
the  education  of  the  rising  family  of 
which  be  had  become  a  foster  father,  and 
preparing  himself,  in  the  intervals  which 
were  spared  from  the  various  duties 
arising  out  of  this  relation,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  It  was  while  thus  eur 
gaged  that  he  was  called,  by  an  appoint- 
ment from  General  Samuel  Hopkins,  to 
the  office  of  his  aid-de-camp,  to  engage  in 
an  expedition  against  the  western  In- 
dians. He  was  now  the  head  and  hope 
of  two  families,  and  it  was  not  without 
a  convulsive  struggle  that  ihiy  could  sur^ 
render  him  to  a  service  of  exposure  and 
peril—or  fce  leave,  perhaps  for  ever,  his 
weeping  and  dependent  kindred-  But  it 
was  the  call  of  his  country.  He  obeyed— 
and  after  two  campaigns,  occupying 
together  several  months,  he  was  restored 
by  a  kind  Providence  to  the  bosom  ot  his 

friends.  .     „  .  ,    if 

"  After  his  return  he  finished  his  pre- 
paratorv  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Kentucky.  He  soon  after  settled 
himself  in  Lexington,  and  entered  upon 
the  reffular  practice  of  his  profession.  It 
need  not  be  told  his  fellow-citizens  how 
rapidly  he  grew  upon  pubUc  notice,  re- 
gard, and  patronage.  Very  soon  afler 
his  establishment  in  Lexington  he  was 
literally  compelled  by  his  friends,  against 
his  own  views,  to  enter  into  political  lire. 
He  was  elected  repeatedly  to  the  state 
legislature  from  Fayette  county,  and 
soSn  rose  to  th6  speaker's  chair,  almost  in 
his  political  and  personal  boyhood.  1  ms 
office  he  fiUed  with  great  dignity,  firm- 
ness, and  public  approbation,  during  his 
continuance  in  that  honourable  body. 

"  On  the  accession  of  General  Adair  to 
the  gubernatoral  chair  of  the  state,  he 
was  designated  by  public  oj)inion,  as  well 
as  by  the  governor  himself,  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  Sute.  This  fact,  con- 
nected with  the  professional  inducements, 
of  the  place,  determined  him  in  the  choice 
of  Frankfort  as  a  place  of  residence.  He 
accordingly  removed  with  his  family ,  to 
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ID  all  his  intercourse  with  men,  he  gave 
decisive  evidence  that  he  qonsidered  it  at 
once  his  privilege,  his  honour,  and  his 
safety,    to    have  his  destiny,   and  the 


it  in  the  spring  of  1821.  Here  he  con- 
tinued, discharging  tlM  various  and  re- 
aponsible  duties  which  devolved  upom 
him,  and  growing  daily  in  the  affections 
and  gratitude  of  hia  country,  till  he 
was  called  to  a  better  country  and  a  better 
hoine. 

"  But  what  is  especially  interesting  in 
this  imperfect  sketchy  is,  his  relation  to 
the  church  of  the  Xjord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  convictions  which  so  deeply  affected 
his  soul  at  the  see  of  fourteen  were  never 
entirely  effaced,  but  continued  in  unequal 
degress,  amidst  the  changes  of  opinion, 
and  habit,  and  society,  to  which  his  cir- 
cumstances and  natural  character  ex- 
posed him.  At  college,  while  studying 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Smith,  his  principiea 
became  firmly  and  finally  fixea  in  favour 
of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  and 
though  still  a  stranger  to  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation, 
he  took  his  stand,  and  became  an  ad- 
vocate for  their  being  taught  and  studied 
in  connexion  with  every  thin^  else. 
And,  fbllowinff  up  this  first  princnde,  il 
was  by  his  faithful  hand  (though  before 
be  had  became  a  practical  follower  of  the 
Saviour)  that  those  seeds  were  first  sown, 
which,  under  God,  have  grown  up  for  the 
service  of  the  church  in  the  person  of  a 
younger  brother. 

*•  These  impressions  were  still  farther 
cherished  by  bis  lot  being  cast  under  the 
ministry  of  the  lamented  James  M^Cbord. 
Under  the  faithful  ministry  of  this  ser- 
vant of  the  Redeemer,  amidst  the  pres- 
sing cares  of  public  life  and  professional 
bu^uiess,  and  amidst  innumerable  other 
temptations,  he  became  convinced  of  his 
lost  £OJdltion  as  a  sinner,  and  obtained 
also  some  clear  views  of  the  only  method 
ef  salvation.  He  endeavoured  for  him> 
self  to  accept  of  the  tender  of  mercy,  and 
to  resolve  in  God*s  strength  to  be  tor  the 
Lord  and  not  for  another. 

'*  Being  convinced  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
revealed  in  the  Bible,  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  his  Lord  and  Master  before 
men.    Yery  soon  after  his  appearance  at 


destiny  of  his  family,  connected  with  the 
destiny  of  that  kingdom  which  shall  en- 
dure for  ever. 

His  christian  profession  was  as  tii« 
path  of  the  just,  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day  His  views 
of  the  leading  articles  of'  the  christian 
fiiith  were  from  the  beginning  clear,  ex* 
tensive  and  accurate ;  but  his  knowledge 
of  the  practical  influence  of  these  doo 
tilnes  upon  the  heart,  and  u^n  the  life, 
and  upon  the .  interests  of  civil  and  re- 
liffious  society,  was  at  the  commencement 
of  his  course  very  imperfect.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  vt  Christianity, 
was  acquired  by  the  calm  and  patient 
investigations  ojt'  the  closet,  previously  to 
his  havmg  much  intercourse  with  chris. 
tian  men,  or  his  bein^  much  under  the 
influence  of  cbristian  institutions.  His 
knowledge  of  christian  practice  was  the 
result  of  nis  own  experience  and  personal 
observation,  after  he  was  publicly  con- 
nected with  the  church.  His  religion, 
was,  first  intelligence  and  then  feeling. 
His  character  as  a  religious  man  was  con- 
sequently somewhat  difibrent  (though 
essentially  the  same)  from  those  whose 
feelings  take  the  lead  of  their  under- 
standing. Hence,  while  there  was  in 
his  short  christian  course,  perhaps,  little 
addition  to  his  stock  of  what  is  usually 
called  theological  knowledge,  his  inti- 
mate friends  marked  with  pleasure  his 
rapid  advances  in  humility — in  patience 
and  resignation  to  the  divine  will- -in 
confidence  in  the  promises,  and  in  love 
toward  God  and  man. 

**  The  commencement  of  his  public  life 
was  as  flattering  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired. The  largest  vote  which  ever  had 
been  given  in  Fayette  county,  marked  at 
once  the  respect  which  the  community 
paid  to  the  talents  and  to  the  services  of 
the  deceased  father,  and  the  hopes  and 
confidence  which  they  cherished  towards 
the  son.  Nor  amidst  the  ever-changing 
the  bar,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  opinions  and  changing  political  parties, 
his  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    He     which  are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of 


solemnly  devoted  himself,  and  his  all,  to 
him  who  loved  the  Souls  of  men,  and  who 
washed  them  in  his  blood.  He  was-  the 
first  lawyer  in  I^exinfftun  who  did  so,  and 
he  was  also  probably  Uie  first  lawyer,  and 
the  first  representative  from  Fayette 
eountv,  who  regularly  carried  his  Bible 
with  him  from  Lexington  to  Franktbrt, 
whether  he  was  attending  to  his  duties  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  hall  of  legisis* 
tion. 

•'  Having  set  his  face  heavenward,  he 
pursued  a  steady  course.  In  the  public 
assemblies  of  the  faints — in  his  fmnilv— 
in  his  social  intercourse  with  hisfhencfs— 


popular  governments,  did  he  in  the 
course  of  nis  lif)e  lose  either  his  indeixni- 
dence  of  mind,  or  in  any  degree  his 
honours  or  his  influence.  It  is  Mlieved 
that  he  enjoyed,  at  his  death,  the  public 
confidence  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any 
other  individual  in  the  state  did,  and 
was,  both  as  a  stvtesman  and  a  lawyer*  on 
the  high  road  to  the  first  honours  and 
emoluments  which  his  country  had  to 
bestow.  But  he  is  gone.  His  days  wens 
as  the  grass ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field  se 
l)e  flourished :  the  wind  passed  over  him, 
and  he  is  gone;  and  nis  place  in  his 
fiimilyi  among  his  numerous  friends,  in 
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the  courts  of  \hw,  in  t!ie  council  of  ferer  of  the  sAson  and  place.  It  seemed 

the  notion,  shall  no  more  be  occupied  by  in  the  course  of  the  week  ensuing  to 

him.  yield  to  the  application  of  medicine,  and 

**  The  crrcunntances  of  hid  death  were  -at  the  close  ot  the  week  very  isanguine 

interesting.    The  increasing  sickness  of  hopes  were  cherished  of  a  rapid  recovery. 

FRu»kfbrt  end  its  vicimtv,  during  tl»e  -On  Sabbath,  the  Slat,  his  dsease  seemed 

autumn  of  18^3,  induced  iiim  to  remove  to  undeigo  a  sudden  and  most  unlooked 

his  little  ilock  of  children   to  CabelPs  for  change,  and  brought  him  rapidly  to- 

Bale,  the  family  residence  of  his  mother,  the  grave.     September    1st,  at  a  very 

Mrs   Breckinridge  remained  behind  on  early  hour  in  the  morning,  while  his  at- 

accountof  the  indisposition  of  some  mem-  tendants  thought  him  resting,   he  lay 

beri  of  the  family,  and  of  a  sick  relative  upon  his  side,  and  softly  fell  *  asleep  io 

from  a  distance,  whom  the  providence  of  Jesus,*  without  a  groan. 

God  had  thrown  upon  their  care.  «Thev  ^  tt^ «  r  n  «   -    n^^  .  4.        -*•  i» 

were  not  forgetful  to  entertain  ttrangers/  *  ^°*^  «^»^  ^^^  »»  ^"^^«"'  "^^  "  «**^ ' 
and  •  use  faospitalitv,'  especially  '  to  the  •*  During  his  iast  illness  he  was  usually 
sick.*  As  soon  as  his  childrsn  were  con*  silent  and  contemplative.  He  expressed 
vejred  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  returned  a  calm  suhmisaion  to  the  will  of  his  hea- 
witbout  delay  to  aid  in  admin intering  to  venly  Father,  and  a  confiding  christian 
the  necessities  of  his  afflicted  household,  trust  in  hl»  divine  Redeemer.  He  re- 
It  was  in  sustaining  the  sinking  stranger  peatedly  hacl  different  passages  of  the 
far  from  home — it  was  in  nursing  what  sacred  volume  read  to  him.  —  Christ's 
he  feared  was  the  last  remains  of  parting  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  especially 
lite,  that  he  met  the  disease  which  ter-  Matthew's  lith  chapter,  ending,  *  Come 
minated  his  earthly  existence.  unto  me,  all  ye  that  iabmir  and  are  heavy 

"On  the  24th  of  August,  J  8^3,  be  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,'  &c.  &c. 

was  severely  attacked  by  the  px^evalent  were  favourite  passages  with  him.** 
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The  Importance  of  early  and  de-  thotrghit  has  become  fashionable  witi) 

ciDED  Attachment  TO  THE  Concerns  some  popular  divines  to  decry  tliera, 

OF  A  future  World.    An  Address  de-  But  certainly  while  such   are  taught, 

livered  to    Young  People,  on  Saturdnyy  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  ought 

January  1,  1825,  in  Carter  Lane,  Doc-  to  take  the  lead,  and  we  must  say,  we 

tors^  Commons,  By  John  Hoppen,  A,  M.  have  never  seen  a  work  better  adapted 

.This  is  a  very  admirable  address,  and  to   effect    the   purpo«^    of   impressing 

will,  we  hope,  effect  the  purpose  which  Scripture  on  the  young  mind  than  the 

the  author  pursues  with  so  much  good  one  before  us. 

sense  and  ardour  through  every  page.  The  Hope  of  Immortality,  a  jwrcr 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  0/  Comolation  an  the  Death  of  Christum 

of  well    educated    young   persons,  to  priends.    A  Sermon  occasioned  ba  the 

whom  the  preacher  s  attention  appears  j}eath  of  Mrs.  Frames  Jenmngs,  and 

to  have  been  specially  directed..  There  preached  at    Downitig  Street  Meeting, 

are  in  it  many  passages  of  superior  power  CambridgCy    Ntfv,    81,  ie24.      %  & 

and  eloquence;    but  above  all,  it    is  Tiioifey. -From  a  brief,  but  interesting 

stamped  by  the  simplicity  and  earnest-  biographical  sketch  at  tBe  okwe  of  this 

ness  of  scriptural  truth.  discourse,  it  appears,  that  Mrs.  F.  Jen- 

The  Child's  Scripture  Examiner  nings  was  a  gzandwlaughter  of  the  Rev. 

AND  Assistant;   Fart  III.,  or  Ques-  T.  Jennings,  of  Barrington,  Cambridge* 

tions  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  shire,  a  contemporary  and  finend  of  the 

with  practical  and  explanatory  Observa^  celebrated  Hussey.    Diis  lady  was  also 

tiont^suited  to  the  Capacities  of  Children,  related  to  the  late  Rev.  Nathaniel  Jen- 

By  J.  G.  Fuller.    U.— To  enable  chil-  nings,  of  Islington,  and  appears  to  have 

dren  to  retain  the  substance  of  their  been  a  honour  not  merely  to  that  highly 

^Scripture  reading,  and  to  assist  them  to  honourable  name  she  bore,  but  to  the 

understand  it,  are  objects  of  gf$at  im-  still  higher  one  of  Christian.    She  at- 

portance.    Many  catecHisms  have  been  tained  the  great  age  of  82,  andccmtiaued 

constructed,  teaching  the  creed  of  a  par-  to  the  last  a  blessing  and   comfort  to 

ticular  church.    We  see  no  valid  objec*-  many,   espeoially  to  the   young,  who 

lion  to  the  use  of  such  catfechisms,  al-  ciowded  round  her  dying  iied^  to  bear 
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her  last  words.  Mr.  Thodey's  discourse  hare  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
is  a  Tery  pleasing  and  excellent  sum-  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  cause.  We 
mary  of  the  great  consolation,  and  will,  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  hit 
•we  trust,  prove  both  a  lasting  and  use-  present  publication,  though  upon  a  spe- 
ful  testimony  to  those  sublime  truths  it     cific  topic,    is  as    richly  deserving  of 

public  attention  as  any  thing  he  has 
written.  The  application  of  Scripture 
predictions  to  the  apostasy  of  the  Romish 
See,  is  argued  witn  unanswerable  force 
and  manly  eloquence.  The  discourse 
possesses  strong  claims  on  the  attention 
of  all  Protestants,  as  a  most  able  and 


so  ably  states,  and  of  those  excellent 
christian  virtues  which  it  commemo- 
rates. 


A  Pocket  Expositor,  containing 
Reflections  on  every  Chapter  in  the  New 
Testament:  selected  from  Doddridge^s 
FamUt/  Expositor.  28.  6rf.— By  means 

of  this  admirable  little  volume,  every  judicious  exposition  and  application  of 
family  may  avail  themselves  of  the  re-  several  remarkable  portions  ot  Holy  Writ 
flections  of  Doddridge's  Expositor.  The     *o  the  Popish  Church,  and  is  pre-emi- 


chapter  or  section  may  be  read  from  a 
Bible,  and  then  the  reflections  may  be 
read  from  this  pocket  volume.  The  size 
and  price  will  enable  all  to  procure  it, 
and  we  can  assure  the  humble  Christian, 
it  is  a  much  better  Commentary  for  the 
"  Poor  Man,'/  than  some  others  that  go 
under  that  name. 

St:LECTJ0N3    FROM    THE    WoRKS    OF 

Archbishop  Leighton,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  brief  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By 
Rev,  W.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Sfc.  Price  Zs.  6d. 
Within  the  compass  of  one  small  and 
neat  volume,  the  reader  will  find  the 
cream  of  Archbishop  Leighton's  works. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  find,  that  the  use 
of  those  works  was  superseded  by  such  a 
selection ;  but  we  may  hope,  that  many 
will,  by  means  of -this  selection,  become 
acquamted  with  a  man,  of  whom  other- 
wise they  might  only  have  known  the 
name. 

Ov  THE  Prophecies  concerning 
Antichrist:  a  Discourse  delivered  at 
the  Weigh  House  Meeting,  December  9, 
1824,  at  the  Monthly  Association  of 
Consregational  Ministers  and  Churches. 
By  Joseph  Fletcher,  A.  M.  Is.  6rf.— The 
Popish  controversy  is  becoming  every 
day  more  keen  and  extensive ;  and  the 
subject  is  now  pressed  upon  the  minds 
of  Protestants,  by  a  variety  of  impor- 
tant and  interesting  circumstances.  It  has 
long  been  our  opinion,  expressed  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  our  labours, 
that  the  state  of  this  controversy  has 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  Protes- 
tants of  all  classes.  We  suspect  that 
the  warfare  of  the  press  will,  ere  long, 
become  still  sharper,  and  we  rejoice  in 
the  prospect,  that  truth  will  prevail. 
It  is  one  thing  to  keep  Popery  under  by 
the  strong  arm  of  power;  it  is  another, 
fsLirly  to  up-root  it  by  the  ploughshare 
of  argument.  Mr.  Fletcher  nas  already 
done  more  than  buckle  on  the  armour 
in  this  wfirfare.  His  former  publications 


nently  deserving  ef  attention  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  the  public  mind  19 
agitated  to  a  high  degree,  by  the  symp- 
toms of  reviving  activity  and  preten- 
sion in  the  advocates  of  the  Apostate 
Church. 

The  Church  in  Canaan,  or  Heirs 
in  Possession  receiving  the  Promises.  In 
2  vols.  Vol.  I.  By  W.Seaton,  Sfc,  S^c,  6s. 
— This  volume  consists  of  a  plain  and 
scriptural  statement  of  roost  01  the  lead- 
ing occurrences  connected  with  the 
Jewish  "  Church  in  Canaan,^'  accom- 
panied by  suitable  and  spiritual  obser- 
vations, adapted  to  Christians  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation.  The  style  is  com- 
mendably  plain,  and  the  whole  work 
instructive,  and  likely  ib  be  usefiil. 
Readers  of  all  classes  may  be  profited 
by  the  perusal,  and  those  especially  who 
feel  interested  in  the  Old  Testament  his- 
tory will  be  gratified  by  the  perusal. 

A  Present  for  a  Sunday  School  ; 
or,  A  Plain  Address  on  the  Fear  of  the 
Lord,  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  little 
Children,  being  the  first  of  a  &ries  on 
different  Subjects,  intended  to  be  published 
for  the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools,  Sfc.  4'C.  Ad. 
— This  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent 
little  tract,  and  well  adapted  to  the  in- 
struction of  children.  It  is  a  great  pity, 
however,  that  the  clergy,  when  they 
write  upon  such  subjects  as  tlie  present, 
cannot  lose  sight  of  their  sect,  and  write 
as  well  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children 
among  dissenters  as  others.  How  cftn 
any  pious  clergyman  defend,  or  expect 
pious  dissenters  to  propagate  these  sen- 
timents. "  Every  person  in  the  ptrish 
ought  to  come  here  every  Sunday,  both 
when  the  service  is  in  the  morning,  as 
well  as  in  the  afternoon,  to  confess  their 
sins,*'  &c.  "  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  this  pariah 
who  do  not  come  to  church,  and,  which 
is  worse,  I  fear  they  will  not.''  What 
woi^ld  our  pious  brethren  of  the  church 
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i«  rdflpeetable,  and  will  repay  a  reading. 
The  sentiments  which  pervade  the  vo- 
lume are  pious  and  excellent. 

The  CHRrsTiAH  Father's  Reasons 
FOR  Christianity,  in  ConvertaiioM 
between  a  Father  and  Aii  CAift/ren,  on 
Paganism^  Judaism,  Mahoniedxmism,  and 
Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Timpion, 
t  vol,  IQmo.  boards. 

Poems  Appropriate  for  a  Sick  or 
Melancholy  Hour.  55.— This  volume 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  lady 
in  the  midst  of  deep  afflictions,  whicn 
were  happily  instrumental  in  leading 
her  to  religion  as  ^e  only  source  of 
happiness  and  peace.  She  calls  upon 
the  votaries  of  pleasure  to  imitate  ner 
example,  and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  in 
vain. 

The  Christiam  Father's  Presevt 
TO  Hts  Children.  By  the  Rev.  X  A* 
Jamei.  Second  Edition,  in  1  voi.  i%mo. 
boftrdi.    Price  Is. 

"  Progress  of  Dissent,"  contain- 
ing Observations  on  the  remarkable  and 
anmsing  Passages  of  that  Article  in  tht  ^ist 
No,  oj  the  Chtarterly  Review,  addressed 
to  the  Editor.  By  a  Nonconfbrmist.  2i.  M. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  of  a  very  superiot 
order,  and  is  altogether  one  of  the  keen- 
est and  most  felicitous  prodactions  wliich 
modem  controversy  has  produced.  With 
an  air  of  exquisite  ease,  yet  with  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  it  exposes  the  whining  cant 
and  feeble  reasonings  of  the  Quarterly 
upon  Dissent.  Some  passages  are 
hastily  written,  but  we  hope  a  second 
edition  will  aoon  enable  the  author  to 
correct  them.  We  forbear  comment^ 
and  extract  a  passage  or  two,  in  the 
hope  that  not  only  every  dissenter,  but 
that  many  churchmen  will  peruse  the 
pamphlet  with  delight. 

«  Lei  us  eater  tae»,  at  eafce,  with  hltli 
on  the  siAjctt.  We  find  Mm  sediing  com- 
fert  under  the  coofbssion  extorted  firoth 

tion'in  saying,  that  while  the  mass  of    j!i?^»__|'y^^._^??**^^^?*»  ^^*^>  .^^g^ 
youth  are  busily  employed  in  jyerusmg  "  "'  *" 

works,  wliich,  beneatn  die  mask  of  mo- 
rality, carry  adl  the  tratHngs  of  the  "  ser- 
pent's lure,*'  the  Contributions  of  Q.  Q. 
win  tend  to  strengthen  virtue  where  it 
has  been  implanted,  and  by  leading  the 
mind  from  tne  polluted  pages  of  novels 
aild  taleB,  and  inspiring  it.  with  a  holier 
passion,  to  reclaim  such  as  have  been 
(ttangled  by  folly  and  hX^e  pleasure. 

.  The  Vale  of  Apf^rley,  and  other 
Poems. ^vo. — The  *  Vale  of  Apperley* 
is  the  longest,  and  apT'^^  to  us  to  be 
Ae  best  poem  in  .tne  volume.  The 
poetry,  though  not  of'  a  first-rattf  order, 
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soy  of  any  dinenting^  minister  should 
i&iike  such  ttsdrttonfl  public.  We  hope 
the  etcetlent  author  Will  re-consid«r  and 
expunge,  in  a  new  edition,  these  un- 
tenable assertions,  fbr  We  should  be 
sorry  to  ne  the  vsefulDets  of  his  tract 
Curtailed. 

Lectures  on  the  Essentials  of  Relv- 
^tVm,  Personal,  Domestic,  and  Social, 
By  H.  F.  Burder,  M.  A.  9s. 

The  Chimes  ;  or,  a  Call  to  the  Clergy 
and  People  of  Great  Britain,  6d, — 
T%is  author  steps  forward  as  the  zealous 
advocate  of  true  piety,  and  calls  both 
upon  dergy  and  laity  to  pay  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  heaven  that  serious  regard 
which  their  importatice  demands. 

.  Letters  in  IXbyu^,  from  a  Mother 
at  Home  to  her  Children  at  School.  %.^- 
Parents  will  find  this  an  amusing  little 
volume  to  put  into  the  hands  of  their 
children.  The  poetry  is  simple,  and 
adapted  to  juvenile  capacities. 

CoiJTftrtiUTIOTW   OF   Q»  Q.  TO   A   PE- 

KrotrirtAL  WoftK,  &c.  By  the  late  Jane 
fmfior,  ofOngaf.  Two  Volumes.  9».— To 
nto^'Ofour  readers,We  doubt  not,the  name 
4^  the  amiable  authtfressof  this  work  has 
long  been  familiar.  Slie  has,  however, 
passed  to  her  long  home,  and  the  pre- 
sent work  may,  in  some  measure,  be  re- 
garded as  her  last  bequest— we  say  in 
some  measure,  for,  aS  appears  by  the 
title,  this  is  not  the  first  appearance  of 
&ese  papers  in  print.  Those  who  open 
them  tbr  eloquent  reasoning  or  lofty  and 
impassioned  style,  may  perhaps  feel  dis- 
appointed, for  though  not  destitute  of 
taste  and. of  power,  yet  these  pages  are 
directed  more  to  me  heart  than  to  the 
head,  presenting  religion  and  virtue  in 
their  native  lovHinCss,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  in  all  their  simplicity.  The  papers 
are  suited,  as  they  were  designed,  for 
the  young,  and  we  can  have  no  kesita- 


hos  iaereased,  it  is  a  very  dMferente 
thing  from  what  it  was.  It  is  a  curiooi 
paragraph. 

<<  <  Of  the  three  denominations  of  Dia^ 
•enters,  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  tbe  old 
Preabyteriaaa  exist ;  stiU  fewer  preaerve 
their  original  Cahriniam,  and  rigid. disc*- 
piine.  It  is  not  easy  to  discern  the  mov- 
dern  Independents  from  those  Methodists 
wko  have  formed  recent  establtthknenls 
on  simihur  principles.  The  Quakers  are 
stationary.  The  great  accesaton  to  the 
body  of  Dissenters  has  been  among  (from-) 
the  foUoWers  of  Whitfield  and  Wealey. 
But  iu  all  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Chapels,  where  Ihe  Calvinistie  disciples 
of  the  former  meet,  a  close  a|f proximation 
Y 
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is  mad*  to  the  seirices  of  the  Church  of    lantly  at  one  of  tfaote  eal^aticttl  con- 


England  ;  while  an  attempt  to  establish  the 
Liturgy,  as  the  standing  serrice  amongst 
the  W^eyans,  at  a  Conference  in  the 
North,  was  rejected  by  no  great  majority.' 

•*  All  this  is  very  consolatory.  What  a 
strange  compound  the  comforts  of  some 
people  are,  Mr.  Editor  !  The  old  Presby- 
terians are  dead,— that  is  a  comfort.'  If 
any  remain,  they  are  degenerated  to  Arians 
and  Socinians, — that  is  a  comfort.  The 
Quakers,  unhappy  wights,  cease  to  quake, 
and  are  '  stationary,' — that  is  comfortable. 
The  modem  Independents  are  just  like  the 
Methodists ;  and  the  Methodists  are  just 
like  the  Church, — that  is  comfortable. 
But,  after  all.  Sir,  the  whole,  Presbyte- 
rians, Baptists,  Independents,  Quakers, 
and  Methodists,  arc  Dissenters  ;  and  Dis- 
sent is  increasing — ^rapidly  increasing, — 
very  comfortable,  no  doubt ! 

"  Notwithstanding  the  restorative  pow- 
ers of  this  elixir,  the  Reviewer  continues 
to  labour  under  great  prostration  of  spi- 
rits, and  I  almost  fear,  as  is  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  attended  by  slight  inco- 
herency  of  mind."     •    •     •    •    •    • 

**  The  Clergy,  the  Reviewer  says,  can- 
not get  forward,  because  their  benefices 
are  poor ;  yet  Dissent  is  making  progress 
with  no  benefices  at  all.  This  is  very  pe- 
culiar 1  The  Clergy,  he  insists,  arc  very 
poor;  yet  the  people  persist  in  thinking 
them  very  opulent.  Very  strange  and  pro- 
voking this  I  It  is  in  vahi,  he  continues, 
to  detect  the  grossness  of  exaggeration, 
which  is  so  greedily  swallowed  ;  and  yet 
he  proceeds  to  maxe  the  attempt  imme- 
diately. Well,  we  must  follow  him,  and 
observe  what  he  will  make  of  his  argu- 
ment, with  Despair  for  his  companion. 

*<  <  It  is  not  fair  to  decide  on  the  wealth 
of  the  individual  by  the  items  of  his  in- 
come. A  man  in  one  situation  of  life  is 
far  richer  with  ^500  per  annum  than 
another  with  ^1000.  In  orde^  to  esti- 
mate this  point  with  justice,  then,  we 
must  take  into  account  the  threat  expendi- 
ture of  the  clerical  education,  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  the  Clergy  must  live 
to  keep  up  their  respectability,  we  may 
add,  their  usefulness.' 

'*  The  mode  then  prescribed  for  us  tp 
judge  of  the  poverty  of  the  Church,  is  by 
comparison,  for  if  even  it  should  be  found 
to  be  ireahhy  in  the  positive  degree,  it 
might  still  bie  shown  to  be  poor  in  the 
comparative.  Let  us  ascertain  the  result. 
Is  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  poor  in  comparison  with  the 
Dissenting  Ckurch  ?  The  question,  Mr. 
Editor,  almost  offends  you.  Is  it  poorer 
than  the  Scotch  Church  ?— Certainly  not. 
Is  it  poorer  than  the  Catholic  Church  .'— 
Ho,  Is  it  poorer  than  the  Greek  Church  ? 
—-No.  Is  it  poorer  than  the  Mahomedan 
•  Cbyrch  ?— No-   Than,  we  arrive  very  plea* 


elusions,  in  which  your  Reyiewer  has  such 
dear  delight ; — that  this  *  poor,'  *  ill-paid,' 
'.  over- worked'  church  is  only  just  the 
richest  in  the  known  world." 

The  Blessedness  of  the  Dead 
THAT  die  in  the  Lord:  a  Fttneral 
Sermon  ocatshned  by  the  lamented  Death 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Rachel  Harbottle,  with  a 
brie/  Memoir  of  the  Deceated,  By  W» 
Roin/, 

Critical  Researches  in  Paito- 
LOGY  AND  Geography.  Glatgmv,\S24i 
Qvo.  7s,  6d, 

Remarks  on  Professor  Le£'§  Vin- 
dication OF  his  Edition  of  JonesV 
Persian  Grammar,  published  in  the 
July  and  August  Numbers  of  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  1824.  Glatg0Wf\^25.  8vo.  4i.—- 
Both  these  works  are  by  the  same  author. 
They  display  no  ordinary  attainments 
in  oriental  literature,  and  bear  ve^  hard 
on  the  pretensions  of  Professor  Lee,  of 
Cambridge.  To  the  first  the  professor 
replied  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,  which 
has  produced  a  rejoinder  in  the  second 
pamphlet,  just  published.  We  cordially 
recommend  both  to  the  students  of 
eastern  philology,  and  particularly  of 
the  Persian  language. 

Fragments  of  Wisdom:  a  Cabinet 
of  Select  Anecdotes,  Religious,  MoraL 
and  Entertaining,  many  of  them  Original, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  former  Publi- 
cation, With  a  beautifut  and  striking 
Likeness  of  the  Rev,  Rowland  Hill,  A.M, 
Minister  of  Surrey  Chapel,  Blackfriars, 
London.  In  one  volume  ISmo.  Price 
As.  6d,  boards. 

For  Missionaries  after  the  Aposto-^ 
Heal  School :  a  Series  of  Orations  in  Four 
Parts,'^L  The  Doctrine.— IL  The  Ex- 
periment.— III.  The  Argwnent, — IV, 
The  Duhf'  By  theRev,  hdward  Irvine, 
A,M,  Ine  First  Part,  containing  *^  the 
Doctrine**  in  Three  Orations,  is  now  ready* 
Price  As,  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
for  the  widow  of  Mr.  Smith,  late  Mis- 
sionary at  Demerara. 

Remarks  on  Volney's  Ruins,  or  a 
Survey  of  the  Revolutions  of  Emmret, 
Dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Uight 
Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St,  Sa^ 
vid's.  By  W.  A.  HaUs,  Price  \0i,  6d^ 

Essays  on  various  Subjects  ov 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Anti- 
quity. By  the  Rev,  Jos,  Toumley,  D,D. 
London,  1824. — These  essays,  which 
are  ten  in  number,  embrace  some  vary 
interesting  topics,  which  are  seldom 
the  subjects  of  attention.    The  ancient 


1825.]  ReiigioHS  InieUige 

Zabii,  or  Ante-Mosaic  Idolaters--The 
Worship  of  the  Ass— Tb«  Character  of 
Mary  Magdalene— The  ancient  Christ 
Watch  Nights -The  Sortef  Sanctorum 
of  the  ancient  Christians^  The  Ag^pae 
— The  Terms  "  Jethus  and-  Pisculi,"  as 
used  by  the  ancient  Christians— The 
College  de  Propaganda  Fide— The  Pro- 
hibitory Indexes  of  the  Church  of  Romp 
— and  the  Progressive  Diffusion  of  the 
Gospel.  All  these  subjects  are  treated 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  learning  and 
research  of  the  author  of  the  Bibhcal 
Illustrations. 

Christian  Doctrines  and  Duties, 
or  the  Minister's  Preaching  and  the  Feo- 
pUi' 8  Practice :  a  FareweU  Sermon,  Bt/ 
J,  Leifchild.   Trice  Is.  6d. 
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works  phbparino  for  the  press. 

A  History  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
the  Unit'd  Brethren,  by  the  Itev.  J. 
Holmes. — A  Manuel  for  Church  Members, 
by  Dr.  Ne«*man,  of  $tcpney.-:<Memoirt 
of  Elizabeih  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
Ac.  &c.,  by  Miss  Beng«r.— Gibbon's  Pe- 
elJoe  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
adapted  for  Famtlies  and  Voong  I^rsouf , 
Ac,  by  Thomas  Bowrller,  £sq.  F.ll.S.ftc. 
•^Sketches  of  the  Cliacacter,  Manners, 
and  present  State  of  the  Highlaoda  of 
Scotland,  &c.  by  Col.  David  Stewarts 
Third  Kdition.-^Conversations  on  the 
Eyidence  of  Christianity,  &c.  in  12mo. 
— Songs  o(  the  Greeks,  translated  into 
English  Verse  from  the  Homaic  Text, 
edited  by  M.  C  Pauriel,  with  additions  by 
Charles  B,  Sheridan,  Esq.  2  Tola. 


KELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


*>^i%%%«*^>'%^%«« 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A  Hand  BiU  on  Slacertf. — ^Tlie  following 
hand-bill,  has  been  extensively  circulated. 
The  subject  has  consequently  been  a 
topic  of  conversation,  many  families  have 
ceased  to  use  West  ludia  sugar,  and  it 
is  confidently  hoped  that  their  num- 
ber will  continue  to  increase  thronghout 
the  kingdom,  till  the  planters  be  compelled 
to  yield  that,  from  necessity,  which  hu- 
manity and  sacred  justice  demand  in  vain. 

^*  There  are,  at  (his  moment,  eight  hon« 
dred  thousand  of  your  fellow-creaiures  in 
a  state  of  degrading  and  miserable  slavery. 
These  unhappy  beings,  or  their  parents, 
were  kidnapped,  and  driven  like  herds  of 
cattle  to  the  shore,  crowded  in  the  most 
cruel  and  revolting  manner  in  the  slave 
ships,  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
there  brutally  exposed  for  sale  by  public 
auction !  The  purchaser,  at  these  dis- 
gusting scenes,  claims  the  wretched  victims 
of  rapacity  and  injustice,  as  his  property, 
and  has,  generally,  the  initials  of  his  name 
burnt  in  them,  on  the  shoulder,  t>r  some 
other  conspicuous  part.  They  are  driven 
in  gangs  to  their  bitter  and  unpaid-for  toil, 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  cart-whip,  and  are 
treated,  with  rare  exceptions,  rather  as 
brutes  than  men.  These  are  notorious 
facts,  which  offend  the  light  of  heaven 
every  day;— fiusts,  which  are  the  foulest 
blot  on  our  national  character.  We  boast 
of  our  excellent  constitution ;  we  are  pre- 
eminent for  our  benevolence  and  charity  ; 
we  glory  in  our  land  as  a  land  of  freedom  ; 
and  yet  we  are  supporting  Negro  Slavery, 
that  complicated  and  enormous  system  of 
crime !— for  though  by  law  the  &laoe  Trade 
is  abolished,  yet  Stuveiy  is  still  carried  on 
w!th  nnaiminishedi  if  not  avgmented 
vigoar. 


**  The  humane  instructions  sent  out  b*^ 
Government  to  lighten  their  burdens,  ar  ,^ 
relax  tbeir  bonds,  are  treated  with  insol'  .>Qt 
contempt ;  and  the  delay  consequent  on 
our  attempts  ut  the  gradual  extinctv  jq  of 
the  odious  traffic,  has  only  given  9.ppor- 
tnuity  to  the  oppressor,  if  not  to  mr\ke  the 
bondage  of  the  poor  African  q^ore  in- 
tolerable, to  render  his  fi^edom  f  jnore  dif- 
ficult and  hopeless. 

<<  Our  hearts  are  moved,  tmfi  our  eyes 
weep  for  the  hapless  lot  of  ouv  sable  bni- 
thren.    But,  can  we  do  nothi/ ig  more  than 
pity  ?      Must  this   detestable  and  mon- 
strous tyranny,    this  sham'eful  waste  of 
human  life,  be  permitted  for  seventeen 
years  longer  ?     Must  we '  wait  the  tardy 
operation    of    parliamentaxy   enactments 
which  are  violently  opposed   by   a  for- 
midable array  of  interested  men,  who. are 
menacing,  and  aiming  to  intimidate  the 
government,  and  deceiving  the  public  by 
misrepresentation  and  falsehood  ?    No  !— 
there  is,  in  our,  owti  power^  a  more  concise 
and  eflectual   method  of  redressing  their 
wrongs  in  abstaining  J'rom  tub  usb  or 
West  Indian  produce,  of  which  sugar 

18  THE  leading  article. 

*<  Reader, — Are  yon  aware,  that  if 
you  consume  this  produce,  you  are  giving 
wur  individual  support  to  this  infamous  «uta- 
tem?  Are  yon  conscious  that  the  suisar 
that  sweetens  your  tea  is  the  price  of  the  poor 
slave's  btoodf  Will  the  sanction  of  the 
rooltitttde  make  you  leas  guilty  ?  >  <  O  my 
soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret,  unto 
their  assembly  mine  honour,  .be  not  thoa 
united !'  Every  reader  of  this  Appeal, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  master  or  servant, 
parent  or  child,  is  affectionately  and  earn- 
estly called  upon,  if  he  wish. not  to  be.  par- 
Y2 
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tMMch, 


taker  of  otlier  men's  •tof,  m4  to  be  free 
from  the  charge  of  blood-guiltiness,  to 
refrain  instantly  from  the  use  of  West 
Indian  sugar,  and  to  buy   that  only 

WHICH  IS  PaODUCBD  IN  THE  £aST  INDIES, 


BY  FREB  LABOUR. 


minister.  Oa  this  occsskn  ab«iit  ens 
luindcsd  and  Swiea^  Socioias  ounislen 
and  genlknen  sitt  down  at  the  convinsl 
board ;  and  upon  the  health  of  the  Rer. 
George  Harris  being  drank ,  that  Eer. 
gentleman  far  oared  the  company  with  a 
loUg  speech,  which  w^  received  with 
thuidert  ifappiame.   After  the  tumult  had 


The  State  tf  Jreiomi.— The  following  ex- 
tract of  a  letter  Mceived  by  the  Kev.  J.  ^"T^'J^ .TTt^-'  "^'"^l  "*'  ';«""" -^ 
Bulm^,  from  J.  D.  U  Tobche,  Esq.  of  !?^""*^^^^*  ^^*''^*5  ^/^^^  «t!""5 
DaWin,  will  show,  that  the  work  o?  in-  ^^  T,?^iL^  manusarfpt,  from  wbieh  it 


etruction  adrances  in  that  country  in  de 
fiance  of  clamour.—''  We  faaTe  great  rea- 
son for  thankfulness,  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  in- 
stitutions, such  as  tiiose  we  assist,  in- 
crease, not  only  in  number,  but  in 
influence;  and  it  argues  well  for  the 
future,  that  no  attempt  to  do  us  good 
fails  of  prosperity.  Much  has  been  done ; 
ii)uch  s^ill  remains  for  us  to  do ;  and  there 
arc  many  adrersaries ;  but  if  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  successfully  oppose  us  ?  He 
has  already  prospered  us,  in  the  improved 
and  increased  religious  feeling  of  our  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  of  several  of  the 
middle  class  in  Ireland,  in  the  desire  for 

knstruction,  which  more  and  moremani- 
sts  itself  among  our  people,  in  the 
va*  '^ous  institutions  which  are  forthering 
gcA  ptural  instruction  ao^ongst  us,  and  the 
pro^  ress  vvblch,  from  year  to  year,  they  all 

make  »  5n  the  sympathy  fdt  for  Ireland  in     ,,    ,        %     t    •.     ^       i    •  r  - .  ..  *    i 
Srox  Her  parts  of  the    empire,  and  the     f^?V   /iM^-  ''-'^'^  '^'^l    ^ 

ded*^to  any  mea-     ^?  "P?^  ^f  ^*'^??i!***  '•  "^i?  "^  f*' 


liberalV  ty  which  is  extended  to  any 
sure  for  her  benefit.  All  these  may  be  ac- 
counted for  separately  by  second  causes ; 
but  it  is  the  pleasure  and  delight  of  the 
Christian  to  refer  them  to  the  God  and 
Tatber  of  ^'ln,  in  uhose  hands  are  the 
liearts  of  men,  and  who  worketfa  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  win. 
*)^is  persuasion  adds  sweetness  to  his 
labopr,  as  lie  fe^'^ls  that  the  Lord  hath  done 
great  things,  wlf'creof  he  is  glad ;  and  this 
feelinff  also  adds  swiftness  to  his  zeal. 
IVfay  \l  be  so  amongst  us !  And  while  we 
liumhly  and  simply  wait  on  Him  for 
strength,  may  we  be  stedfast  and  unmove- 
nUlv,  always  abounding  in  His  work  ;  and 
wc  9uaU  nc^ver  find  that  our  labour  In  Him 
has  been  in  vain.** 

IhHtarm  EoermiofcmeaU.— ^ur  readen 
are  gem-riiliy  aware,  that  a  apirifted  con- 
troversy has,  for  some  time  past,  bean 
carried  on  in  the  columns  of  the  MaJiohes- 
ter  GaBt>tte  and  the  Sheffield  Mercury* 
•wapecting  Chapel-funds  and  £n4o^w«)eot4, 

•rigtnally  the  property  of  Orthodox  Uis-  

venters,  but  which  are  now  in  the  bands  -ed  mwe  of  that  CbristTaaity  which  th^ 
of  the  Uintariana.  This  discussion,  k  «ey  ii  part  and  p^ceel  of  ^e  Ii^wl  of  i^i^ 
appears,  originated  at  a  pubUc  dioner  Jaad,  iafliotiiig  sentefi^ws  which  «ven  th^ 
•which  the  Unitarians  of  Manchester  gave  wont  fltf  erimfs  w^ld  miarcely  si^ction ; 
40  the  Rev.  Joha  Grundy,  who  for  u|h  huA  UmtMriaoifim  is  fi^  \fui  tple  wifldn  ^ 
wanb  of  ten  years  preached  Socimwism  JMUiTeiu  a«d  desimf  t^  eveiy  iMUPS^ 
.in Cross-Street  Chapd,  Manchester;  irlMoh  flveBlum  mi^  be  so  td^  <2s<MflV«  «lPs4^ 
^si  mrigiBally  built  for  the  Rc»,  Hmt^  ^npnWMIi  in$mry\.  it  hms  do  s^  to  a«ef^ 
-Newcomr,   a  vary   cmiaaot  Trinitariiyi     tain  poiot,  but  when  a  human  heiflf  iff- 


was  delivered,  for  publication,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  **  gazetted  \**  and  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  will  be  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  its  pohlicaition  was  a  deliiMrata  in* 
suit  to  every  other  denominatton  : 

<<  I  am  confident  that  I  am  addffsiog 
men  of  liberality  awd  i«tel|4feooe— mat 
who  are  anxious  for  the  improvement,  the 
freedom,  and  the  hsppiness  of  the  race  of 
which  they  form  a  part ;  and,  therefore, 
I  am  the  mme  dasirom  of  iwprMttingon 
your  minds  the  vast  and  unspeakable  im- 
portaice  of  Unitarianism,  as  a  means  of 
human  civilization  and  instruction.  This 
is  a  point  of  view  in  wfaicht  I  think,  it 
has  not  ytt  been  sufficiently  considered, 
even  by  its  friends ;  but  it  is  one  of  which, 
I  thiflK,  it  is  admirably  deserving,  and 
whicb  will  appear  the  mors  clearly,  if  we 
contrsst,  for  a  moment^  >Ue  spirit  which 
the  two  opposing  systems  an  calculated 
to  feaerate.   For  what  is  tlie  spirit  of  Or- 

Bul 
ratio- 
nal and  enlighten^  liberty.  The  t^rit  tf 
Orthodmy  it  a  SMoa  tpirit;  for  it  bends  be- 
fore the  dictsttoa  o(  a  worm  of  the  earthy 
4ud  its  esseiice  consists,  as  its  owu  advo- 
cates aiver,  in  the  <  mostrat&ou  of  the  bin 
man  uodentaadiag »'  but  the  i^pirit  of 
Uaitariamsm  is  open,  generous,  liberal. 
Th4  MM  t«|Kirtie^«ad  oqpricipiix,  viewing  the 
lavourites  of  heaven  only  in  a  selected 
lew  I  whilst  Uaitariaoism  sees  in  eveij 
Bsan  a  brother,  traiaii^  up  for  th^  gloru 
cius  importause  whi|:b  awaits  all  the  /amihr 
ai  the  eternal.  The  tpirit  ^  Ortkodcay  if 
«  cmd  mtd  vMiciife  tijfint  i  witnesa  its  ex*' 
eommuaicanioas  and  its  inquisitions.  Th^ 
e^t  of  UnMariaoism  is  merciful  and 
•beoevolenl^-raoKieus  for  miiu's  rights^ 
end  detesting  revenge.  The  4pirit  ef'  Or- 
thodoxy it  one  cf  pBr^oenti4fn;  Ipok  at  the 
Athanasian  Crped,  and  Tes^  iw4  Corjporap 
iiaa  Acts  ;  see  the  unbelie^er-Hih  !  sbame 
and  eoaBdal  !^-«ven  in  t^  ^neteenth  oeAf 
tury,  dragged  before  t^  tobumil  of  man, 
io  answer  fetr  his  supv>osed  want  of  faith-^ 
•od  behold  Jii4ges,  9fiti,m  uAd^  ^  ahus^ 


]iM».^ 
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nro^i  at  th«t,  U  h  tbe  kng^vage  of  ils  4ieedi» 
<  Uitbeito  Shalt  l^ago,  but 90  inithor  x'. 
UaiUriai^Am,  however,  bes  bo  laDdmuict 
on  the  diores  of  knowledge ;  like  the 
swelUng  wares  of  the  oeeim,  k  is  spirit 
and  it  is  lift.     OrlhodoiBy  would  atrip  a  man 

2f  the  name  «f  Christian,  and  woH|d  abnt 
im  out  from  all  the  rewards  of  heareo> 
unless  he  can  pronounce  the  Shibholeih  •£ 
an  intolenuit  party  ;  whilst  Uattariasiani 
affirms,  that  in  every  natioD,  age^  ai|d  m 
every  sect,  he  who  leareth  Ood  a«d  miuk" 
etb  righteoaBnesa,  sbidl  be  aceeptod  «# 
him.  Orthadesy  it  bound  up  in  crudt^  mad 
(tmfamHM,  and  artietes  cffakkf  with  iniaf 
Uat$f  and  raUen  jmrchmad  hmdt :  but  Uitt- 
tariaaiam,  liike  the  word  of  the  finerlaatiaf 
Jehovah,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  hoQad* 
Orthodoxy  is  gloeat^  and  dtrhneUf  and  detO" 
ktim  t  Uttttarianian^  is  light,  a^d  Hfacrtj, 
and  joy.  The  ii^btence  tftlwaff^tm,  an  Au* 
man  em^isotion,  human  MJbrniy^  and  humtm 
kaffWMsi  koM  airaadff  been  tried ;  it  k»  been 
tried  far  aget,  and  *<*  direjul  and  d^memn 
Uting iffecte maybe  tead  in  Aehidoryqf  esary 
nation  undar  the  sun.  It  is^  has  been  weighed , 
Sir;  and  has  it  not  been  found  mastmieerabiy 
wanting  f  Let  the  statecraft  and  the  priett" 
eraftf^  the  loor  and  the  tiavery,  by  which  aiaao 
kind  have  k^en  cursed  for  ages^  antater  the 
fuetticn," 

Tfae  oAscts  of  this  harangue  have  illns- 
tfated  die  aayiag  of  Solomon,  that  *^  He 
who  is  first  in  hia  own  canse  teemeth  just, 
h«t  his  Df  igbboar  comcth  and  aeaichetb 
hisB.*'  Ministers  end  lawmen  amongst  the 
OrtikodoK  Disaeni^sseplifidintbe  Jonrnaht, 
pul  hM«attamplad  to  show,  <<  that  l^  a  de» 
fietenqyof  integrity,  tbe  8ooiniaas  have  'm 
vumf  sanmT  poasesmd  themwives  of  pna* 
party  never  iifsigaad  for  their  use.  This 
has  led  io  the  pablication  of  lists  of  the 
chap^tf  in  ^ha  nudlaad  and  iiortbera  oouo« 
tits  wb&rb  ^m  now  la  the  occupation  of 
Vaitariani^  jDoarfciDg  tbe  namber  of  those 
ohifh  were  nvctttd  by  the  Orthodox,  and 
those  whiich  hwiB  been  imilt  by  Socinian 
Uberality  for  the  nee  «f  their  own  body. 
We  insert  **  a  temmary*'  of  aU  the  liata, 
iibasb  certainly  ^<  pesseiits,  not  mrrely  a 
jnrtincMdy  cKspky  of  l(he  jfnadHol  and  «x^ 
teasivte  aubstitul^  of  error  for  txntk,  bat 
of  tbe  deficieaey  «nd  oUiquiCy  of  mot al 
fria^ilde  by  whicb,  in  .msAy  cases,  that 
Bubetitolioa  iuus  beoa  effected.'' 

Orioinalhf      BuUt  hy 

Cottat^M.     Qrmodox,     Vnttarians,  Totat* 

Lancaster  •    •    31     •    .       6    .    •  99* 

Chester     .    .    J2    .    ,      ^    *    .  14 

Vtthj .     .    .     14     .     .     —    .     .  14  ' 

Kottinghain  •      £     •     .     —    .     .  ^  • 

York    .    .    .     16    .    .       4     •    .  20 

Westmorland       1     •     •     —     .     .  1 

WfliMSto'     «      6     «    «       1     .     .  6 

Lcicpsser*.    .      4    ••'<-«.    .  4  ' 

WnwidciMM    .«    .    .       &    .    .  « 
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The  whoie  tmm>V9nf  wiQ  \n  speedily 
fublidhed,  with  Aa  introdnotioa  by  a  gen- 
Ueui&n  well  •equainied  with  the  discii*- 
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sum. 

Monthly  Meeiingi,— January. — ^Thc  sub- 
ject of  this  raojitb's  discourse,  was 
'*  The  Fjiithfulness  of  God  the  ground 
ff  Cot\fid^ce  and  Prayer,*'  The  preacher 
was  the  HcV.  John  Townsend,  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  well  known  for  bis  pbilnn- 
thronic  and  succes&ftil  exertion  on  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  dumV  '^^  meeting  was 
held  00  the  6tb,  Ui  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wail's 
Meeting,  on  the  Pavement,  Moorfields* 
Mr.  Towusend  selected  for  his  text,  Geo. 
xxxli.  12.  "Thou  Buidst,  I  will  surely 
6p  tbce  good."  Tlie  faithfulness  of  God 
was  well  Ulostrated  fron)  the  Scriptures 
by  the  venerable  spenkcr,  whose  age  and 
tried  fidelity  gave  additional  elFect  to  all 
he  uttered.  That  faithfulness  was  tbe 
ground  of  Christian  couftdence^  and  tb? 
encouragement  to  prayer,  was  recom* 
mended,  both  from  the  consideration  of 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  the  history 
of  the  experience  of  tfae  people  of  Gpd. 

F«(.— Tbe  monthly  meetiag  took  plaet 
on  tbe  10th,  at  tbe  ll4ev.  J.  Dariea's  Meet*' 
iag,  Haie  Court.  Tht:  Rer.  Mr.  Wasbr 
bourne  ought  to  bsM  been  tbe  praacbiir» 
but  in  consequeKe  of  indispoaition,  tbo 
Rev.  Mr.  Cbapa^an  took  hia  plaoe,  awd 
4etirered  aauexo^nt  diseowse,  00  **  Chritr 
tian  Meehnass/.'  from  Matt.  m.  29.  «<  ICekn 
ny  yok«  upon  you  and  Icara  of  iiie>  for 
I  am  marie  and  iowly  in  heart ;  loir  ye  afaiU 
receive  rest  unto  your  souls."  Mr.  Qbap** 
man  fllnstiatcd  th^  nsAnre  oi  cbriatiAA 
meekness  from  the  example  of  our  JLosdf 
pointed  out  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  by 
taking  bis  yoke  upon  »s,  and  enfenrced  its 
ctiltivsti^n  from  ^  cowideratioa  of  tbe 
blasatdiiew  coiMkeciod  wttb  it,  in  tbe  niat 
of  soul  wbicb  is  experieucedt 

PewArokethire  Itinerant  Sadeiy'-^Thi^  Aim 
nnal  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Narberth,  Jan.  23,  when  aeveral  of  its 
^vembers  were  gratified  in  finding  that  its 
ai&urs  bad  proceeded  saXisfa^torily  during 
tbe  ptast  yeiMT.  It  a|>pcared  that,  iu  one 
viUege  especially,  a  proper  disposition  b«4 
been  manifested  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Toorc  respectable  iobabit^nts,  to  provide 
for  the  permunentei^JQyment  of  tbe  meao9 
of  grace.  Some  measures  bave,  iaconse- 
c^uence,  been  already  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  place  of  worship,  and  liberal  aiibr 
scriptiozis  ^wMnisied,.  The  only  thing  to  be 
regretted  wi^st,  the  backwardness  of  sooae  of 
the  country  dbuFches  in  affording  pecuniary 
9V^B9pr%,  110  tbo  Socie^,  «e.wra)  baving 
^^9m  nplbipg  •!>  att,  and  otbejrs  bavlat 
l»)p^«QQtQd  ^tly  b«lf,  or  kos  than  half  tbe 
y«fir\y  8iMio^^3.«frigtuilIer  iw(|Meatfldftn« 
(9Jiab  0i  t^xem,  w»d  ubinib  woidd  be  MMy 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  one  itinerant. 
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A  Clerical  Apology. 


[March; 


Some  months  buck,  two  persons,  named 
James  Horner  and  William  Wood,  teachers 
of  a  new  sect  called  Baptist  llevtvalists, 
visited  the  town  of  Newport  Pagnell,  with 
a,  case,  soliciting  subscriptions  toward  tlie 
erection  of  a  place  of  worship  for  their 
use.  They-  went  from  door  to  door,  and 
received  ttie  smallest  sums.  At  length 
they  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  William  Marshall,  who  in- 
stantly gave  them  in  charge  of  the  consta- 
ble, and  they  were  taJ^en  before  a  clerical 
magistrate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowndes,  who, 
upon  the  oath  of  Mr.  Manhall,  that  they 
were  rogues  and  vagrantt,  committed  them 
to  Aylesbury  jail,  where  they  were  kept 
on  the  Tread  Mill  for  more  than  twenty 
days,  until  the  health  of  one  of  them  be- 
came seriously  affected,  when  the  Hon. 
Robert  Smith,  member  for  the  County, 
hearing  of  the  transaction,  interfered,  and 
the  illegality  of  their  commitment  being 
apparent,  these  unfortunate  men  were  re- 
leased. J.  Wilks,  Esq.  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Society,  how- 
ever, took  up  the  business,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  consented  to  the  publication  of 
the  following  apology,  which  has  appeared 
in  two  other  papers  .oeside  the  Northamp- 
ton Mercury ;  and  also  to  pay  a  sum,  in- 
cluding expenses,  which  we  understand 
must  amount  to  nearly  ^100.  However 
illiterate,  or  even  fanatical,  these  indivi* 
duals  may  be,  we  cannot  but  rejoice,  that 
they  have  been  thus  delivered  from  the 
intolerance  of  a  clerical  magistracy,  and 
trust  that  this  will  prove  a  seasonable 
admonition  to  gentlemen  of  that  tempera- 
ment, 

To  the  Printers  ef  the  Northampton  Mercury, 

Sirs,— With  reference  to  the  charge 
preferred  by  me,  against  Mr.  James 
Horner  and  Mr.  William  Wood,  before 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowndes,  one  of  the  .rustices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  the  month  of  July  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  committed  to 
Aylesbury  gaol ;  I  think  it  but  justice  to 
the  parties  to  admit,  that  the  charge  was 
preferred  by  me  under  a  mistake  as  to  the 
meaning  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  that  I  am  now 
satisfied  these  persons  were  not  impostors, 
nor  acting  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  sin- 
cerely regret  the  imprisonment  and  many 
inconveniences  they  suffered  in  conse- 
quence of  that  mistake. 

William  Marshall. 

Newport  Pagnell,  January,  1825. 

Chapels  opened.— -On  July  6th,  1824, 
Kipping  Chapel  was  re-opened  for  divine 
worship,  after  having  been  thoroughly  re* 
paired,  and  considerably  enlarged.  Three 
termoos  ware  delivered  on  the  occasion. 


In  the  morning,  the  Rev.  John  Ely,  of 
Rochdale,  preached  a  very  interesting  and 
iustructive  discourse,  from  Matt.  zvi.  18, 
19.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cope, 
of  Wakefield,  preached  from  Isaiah  xuv. 
1. ;  and  in  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cockin,  of  Halifax,  from  1  Tbes8.iv.  15, 16. 
All  the  services  were  highly  pleanng,  and 
the  collections  libenil.  The  cause  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
has  prospered  amazingly,  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Kipping  chapel,  situated  in 
the  village  of  Thornton,  in  the  parish  of 
Bradford,  in  the  county  of  Vork,  has  been 
twice  enlarged  within  that  period;  and, 
notwithstanding  there  is  in  the  village  a 
large  church-chapel,  and  a  Methodist 
chapel  b  now  building,  is  capable  of  con- 
taining nearly  400  more.hearers  than  the 
population  of  the  village.  When  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Cockin,  who  had  laboured  in  this 
place  fourteen  years,  left  it,  and  removed 
to  Halifax,  many  of  the  neighbouring  mi- 
nisters, as  well  as  the  people,  concluded 
that  the  interest  must  decline,  and  the 
cause  dwindle  into  ruin.  But,  after  a  pe* 
riod  of  four  years,  the  people  were  again 
comfortably  settled  with  a  minister.  Un- 
der the  ministry  of  the  Rev*  John  Calvert 
the  cause  rt'vired — the  truth  prevailed—* 
the  chiipcl  became  too  small,  and  was  en- 
liirgc'.l  in  the  year  1807  ;  and  many  were 
added  to  the  church.  This  holy  man  was 
suddenly  removed  by  death,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1816,  and  entered  the  joy  of  his 
Lord,  aged  69  years.  Since  his  departure, 
the  congregation  has  greatly  increased. 
Nearly  100  have  been  added  to  the  church, 
and  a  great  number  of  young  people  are 
now  **  taking  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  by 
violence,"  and  nnxiouslyinqniring,  **  What 
must  we  do  to  be  saved?"  The  present 
chapel  seats  upwards  of  1,100  people,  and 
is  generally  well  filled.  The  people,  who 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  poor  of  the 
world,  have  contributed  very  largely  of 
their  little  savings  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
genuine  religion  amongst  them.  The 
chapel  was  built,  and  enlarged  the  first 
time,  without  any  assistance  from  the  pab«> 
lie  but  what  they  obtained  at  the  openings  ; 
and  although  the  congregation  erected  a 
large  and  substantial  school-room,  alto* 
gether  detached  from  the  chapel,  capable 
of  comfortably  accommodating  300  Sab- 
bath-scholars, in  the  year  1S19,  yet  they 
intend  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  present 
enlargement  themselves.  May  He  whose 
glory  they  desure  to  promote,  still  continue 
to  bless  them.  May  «  his  work  appear 
unto  his  servants,  and  his  glory  to  their 
children." 

Jan.  28. — The  chapel  at  Epsom,  Soney, 
which  will  contain  about  500  petsons,  was 
re^opened,  when  the  Rev.  Geom  CUytoo, 
preached  in  the  maming,  and  the  Rev. 
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Jtmes  Stntten  in  tbe  ereniog.  This  place 
ofwonhipUof  lonirstandinff,  and  formeriy 
WM  well  attended,  but  the  interest  gra(Iu> 
ally  diminished,  till  at  len^rth  tbe  chapel 
WM  shnt  np.  In  tbe  year  1805,  it  was  ob- 
tained by  an  annual  rent,  and  since  pnr* 
chased  and  placed  in  tbe  hands  of  trustees. 
It  was  supplied  by  various  ministers,  till 
the  late  Rev.  John  Atkinson  went  to  reside 
there,  who  preached  regularly.  After  his 
removal,  for  want  of  suitable  nianagf  ment, 
it  declined,  and  tbe  decay  of  tbe  roof  made 
itnnmfe  for  occupation.  Of  late,  several 
families  in  Epsom,  feeling  for  tbe  spiritual 
wanfs  of  tbe  inhabitants,  proposed  to  raise 
^100.  for  the  re-establisbment  of  an  evan- 
gelical ministry,  to  which  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don added  «^50.  In  consequence  of  these 
encoan^rements,  the  chapel  has  been  put 
into  substantial  repair,  and  contributions 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  remaining  debt 
of  ^350.  are  respectfully  solicited  through 
tbe  medium  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis,  of 
hiington.  It  will  be  supplied  from  Hoz- 
ton  Academy,  until  a  suitable  minister  is 
obtained. 

Sichuti  and  Death  of  the  Bev.  Stephen 
Morell,  Jun,  late  of  Nonvich. — Some  inac- 
curacies respecting  tbe  departure  of  tbe 
above  excellent  young  minister  appeared 
in  the  number  of  tbe  Congregational  Ma- 
gazine for  December,  which  we  can  scarce- 
ly r^^t,  as  tbey  have  produced  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  from  his  esteemed 
father  the  Rev.  S.  Morell,  of  Little 
Baddow,  Essex  ;  with  whom  we  sincerelv 
Rympatbize  in  tbe  mingled  feelings  which 
this  bereavement  must  produce  in  his  mind. 
We  regret  that  a  press  of  matter  prevented 
its  insertaon  in  our  last  number. 

'*  The  account  of  tbe  illness  and  death 
of  my  late  beloved  son,  in  your  number 
for  December,  being  not  quite  correct,  I 
am  induced,  by  the  repeated  solicitations 
of  many  of  your  readers,  to  send  you  a 
short  statement ;  which  you  will  perhaps 
have  tiie  goodnesv  to  insert  in  your  next 
number.—- Althotigh  his  removal  at  the 
last  took  place  much  sooner  than  I  had  ap- 
prehended«  the  event  itself  was  not  unex- 
pected or  sudden ;  as  he  had  been  resi- 
dent with  me  nearly  three  months  after  an 
attack  of . hemorrhage,  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances that  scarcely  allowed  the  in- 
dulgence of  even  «  faint  hope  of  his  ulti- 
mate recovery.  But  fears,  which  I  was 
anxious  to  hope  would  prove  groundless, 
were  seriously  awakened  by  circumstances 
which  I  will  not  now  particularize,  but 
which  produced  a  depression  of  spirits, 
and,  I  fear,  an  effect  upon  his  bodily 
health  from  which  he  never  afterwards 
recovered. — His  introduction  to  tbe  Church 
assembling  in  the  Old  Meeting  at  Norwich, 
and  the  affsctionate  cordiality  with  which 
ht  wtt  accepted  by  them^  and  invited  to 
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the  pastoral  office,  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree encouraging.  Of  this  he  was  deeply 
sensible ;  and  I  had>  indulged  a  hope, 
when  called  to  attend  his  ordination  in  the 
mouth  of  June,  that,  with  a  mind  at  ease, 
and  with  prospects  on  every  account  ex- 
hilarating and  cheering,  he  might  be  use- 
fully employed  in  the  service  of  tbe  sanc- 
tuary, to  which  bis  heart  was  fervently 
devoted.  Such  was  not  tbe  will  of- God. 
Twice  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  adminis- 
tering to  his  flock  the  memorials  of  that 
grace  on  which  bis  own  hopes  were  built. 
One  member  was  added  to  the  church ; 
others  were  proposed.  Every  preparation 
too  was  made  for  domestic  comfort,  and 
on  the  3d  of  August  he  left  Norwich, 
alas!  not  to  return  after  a  few  weeks,  as 
we  all  hoped,  with  the  dear  friend  who 
was  to  have  been  a  sharer  with  him  in  all 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  $  but — to  re- 
turn no  more.  The  fatal  attack,  to  which, 
there  had  been  for  some  months  a  consti- 
tutional tendency,  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  August.  On  the  following  day,  he  ar- 
rived at  Little  Baddow.  Every  succeed- 
ing week  was  marked  by  increasing  debi- 
lity :  his  religious  joys  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  His  lively  f«dth,  his 
growing  spirituality,  his  communion  with 
God,  which  he  assured  me,  several  weeks 
before  his  death,  was  inexpressibly  de- 
lightful, were  indicative  of  tbe  scenes  that 
were  quickly  to  be  unfolded.  At  length, 
not  more  than  a  week  before  his  removal, 
it  became  ray  solemn  duty  to  apprize  him 
of  the  certain  event  that  was  before  him. 
I  knew,  he  would  be  able  to  bear  it  s  but 
litUe  expected  the  perfect  composure  with 
which  he  received  it.  His  answer  was, 
with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,   '  I 

*  have  thought  for  some  time  that  mv  case 

*  was  dangerous,'  and  now  I  hope  it  will 

*  please  Ciod  to  hasten  tbe  end :  I  fear  no- 
'  thing  so  much  as  a  long  lingering  con- 
'  sumption.    I  have  often  put  my  soul  into 

*  the  hands  of  Christ,  my  intercessor,  and 

*  he  has  accepted  it.     I  am  not  afraid  to 

*  die,  and  I  am  prepared  to  stand  before 

*  my  God.'—  Sentiments  of  the  same  im- 
port, with  increasingly  strong  expression* 
of  joy,  were  repeated  daily  and  hourly. — 

*  I  long  to  depart.    I  am  looking  forward 

*  to  eternity  without  trembling ;  and  wl&y 

*  should  I.  tremble?    My  affections  are 

*  not  on  tbe  earth  ;  my  soul  has  long  been 
<  given  to  Christ.    If  I  could  now  choose, 

*  I  should  prefer  to  die.  Every  thing  here 
'  appears  to  me-so  low,  so  mean,  flb  gross, 
'  I  cSiould  be  glad  to  break  tiie  trammels 

*  of  mortality  ttMiighty  and  enter  into  a 

*  state  pure  and  rAned,  fit  for  an  im- 

*  mortal  soul.' — Thi^  state  of  mind  he  was 
favoured  to  enjoy  for  five  days,  without 
interruption.  He  was  not  confined  to  his 
bed  ;  he  even  walked  out  on  the  day  pre<« 
ceding  his  deatb,and  sat  up  with  aslatertim 
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iMttiU  III  tttv  fteninifhe  ^iijoytd  some  sleep 
fbr  a  fiew  hoan  Mfter  he  wilbdrew ;  be- 
came evidently  worse  about  one  o'clock  on 
tke  morninff  of  Thorsday,  October 21  sty 
and  after  ntteriog  lueh  language  ejpressive 
of  spirituality  and  joy,  witli  scarcely  Any 
intermptlou  for  three  hours,  as  I  had  ne- 
vet  befbre  listeaed  to,  or  exactly  conceiv- 
ed,  he  expirad,  almost  without  a  strug- 
ale^' — •  I  refhiin  from  stating  mofe,  as  a 
Memoir  of  hit  Life,  and  a  fiill  account  of 
the  elosiug  scene,  is  now  preparing,  and 
will  be  offinred  to  the  public  within  a  few 
weeks^ 

Tke  Death  and  Fynend  &f  the  Rev.  John 
WhU^um$ey  of  Dwkmg,  in  ^utrey.— He 
died  on  Saturday,  January  22,  1825,  iu 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  hge,  and  the 
twelfth  of  his  ministry  at  Dorking.  The 
piety  of  Ms  heart,  the  mildueM  at  bis 
ftaanners.  and  his  dlslntenssleil  xeai  fo¥ 
6od,  emeared  him  to  all  who  knew  bim< 
Hie  .has  left  an.  aiBicted  ^dow  and'  ftnd 
children  to  lamenrt  for  hidi.  To*  the  chttivll 
And  congfregation  over  which  he  fMMkd, 
the  Tost  is  great ;  indeed,  he  b  a  pdbKcr 
loss.  The  Surrey  Mission,  of  which  bef 
was  one  of  the,  most  active  Secretieirlei,  will 
long  remember  his  labours  of  loVe,  to* 
promote  the  interests-  of  Chat  impoftadt 
ihttitution.  The  high  esteem  in  which  lie 
iinm  held,  appean^d  on  the  day  of  his  in- 
terment, a  day  which  will  be  Idng  r^meifl" 
hered  ^y  those  who  w^re  present  on  the' 
occaiomi.  The  following  is  a  cbVtu^t  av^ 
count  of  the  ordier  of  the  day.  At  thre« 
o*chick  the  corpse  w&s  removed  flrom  hi» 
bete  residenec  to  the  chapel,  preceded  by 
iSie  ibHowing  miniscers  :«->  Messrs.  0»  Clivt- 
tdn,  heM^,  Jatkson^  hit  medtcal  atteiM^ 
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am,  Lacer,  Hunt,  Varty^  Dub«drgrtS»ltli« 
May,  ttdiofield,  Harper,  Forsaitb,  Pbili- 
mora,  Ifotia,  and  HayileSk  The  pall  was 
topported  agreeablv  to  his  ow&  request 
by  Mesti^.  Ktiigfat^  Perty,  Johnttoa^ 
Widgery,  EMUson,  and  Cburohill— -tfatfa 
followed  his  telatloni,  and  kb<9  members  q€ 
tke  church  and  eongregatibil,  two  and  twoy 
after  them  a  laigv  coknpany  of  thr  inhahi'* 
tants  of  the  tofrn*  Tb6  solemn  se^ioe 
was  conducted  as  f6lknf<6':— -Mr.  Jackson, 
the  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Surrey  NHs* 
^on,  hefpan  bv  reading  and  prayer,  Mr. 
6.  Clayton  ddiiver^  an  appropriate  ad- 
dress, and  Mr  .Lacey  concluded  with  prayer.- 
A4  half>past  six  o'clock,  a  large  oofigroga- 
tion  assembled  agmn  in  the  chapel,  when- 
Mr.  Chursbill  comaiencfed  the  service  with 
prayer ;  Mr«  Lewis  pfeachtd  from  Philip- 
pians^  i.  2l«  i  and  Mr.  Knicht  concluded 
the  soiemilitiet  of  this  truly  affecting  daf 
with  prayer. 

R«(«ci»t1y  died  after  a  short  illtieti,  thtf 
Rem  C.  S10P2K,  of  Hitchen,  Hens; 

Notices. 

WiUi  Association. — The  next  half  yearly 
fiMMCtfIg  Of  thd  Wilts  Assbcia^H,  will  be 
holdeu  at  the  RefV.  Mr:  Goode't  meetin^- 
honse,  Satnim,  on  tiM  Wednesday  in 
batter  week.  Mr.  Jay  Is  engaged  to 
preach  in  the  ffloming,  and  Mr.  Elliott  in 
the  ev^fiiing. 

The  Rev.  Robert  VAUGHAN,of  Worcetl* 
ter,  having  been  unanimously  invited  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Joiui .  Leipchild,  at 
Kensington,  which  invitation  lie-  baa  ac- 
cepted, will  commence  his  labours  there, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  in  ApriL 


CoMMUNiCiiTioNt  havc  been  received  this  ihoiMh  irom  the  Rev.  If.  £rti^n — S,  Hayter 

Cox^-^Joshua  Shaw— J^  A«  James — J.  Winterbotham — ^T.  GoMlng— C.  N.  Darfet 

W.  H.  Stowell—tl  Jackson— Joseph  H^tchef— W.  Orme— J.  BlackburhWbhu  Alet- 
aader. 

Also  from..Q.  Heudebourck — A  friend  to  Mistlons-^I}.  It— Rob.  Btf^e— i.  B;  W!K 
liams— Amicus^B.  Hanbury— ^xt*'-^.  S.  ll.— A.  B.— N.^W.  H»  S.— A.— \1atoriitt 
Mercator- Quida,m— T.  L.— E.T*— J.  H. 

^  ifl't^itthed  Itr  ki»  ConMDMiiHCi^tieR,.but  Is  iaformed^  il  is  a  standing ruk  with  ua  to 
Adnt  *^«Mll3^*aMt  Rev^ews^^^Tliere.are  particular  reasons  which  prevent  the  wish  oT 
mar  rtapcc^ed  odrreapondeiit  A'«  from  being  complied  with.  Our  friend  Viatoriu^,  &c 
m  thasked  fbv  ail  hit  attentient^  We  are  alway^  glad  to  hear  from  him,  and  his  Com- 
■micatidn  oo  Stattatics  wiU  be  peculiarly  a^ptaUt.  We  doubt  ^e^er  the  Bior 
gfaphy  of  GefVase  Disney  would  bo  sufficiently  interes|iUg, — A  •  Correspondent,  who 
lignk^A*  B.  oomplaiflB  of  the  inaccuracy  of  some  niodera  editions  of  standard  works^ 
aiHl  wisbeato  give  a  hint  to  the  editow  of  such  reprints.  ^  He  says>  that  in  the  Leeds 
edition  of  I>6ddlridge*s:WorkSy  be  maiden  sometinie  since,  a  list  of  thousands  of  iSrrata* 
The  persons  cOiMeraed  in  all  sueh  oadertakings  should  print  from 'the  best  editipn;i,  «n4 
Mvise  thepreti  ifHh  great  care,-  as  the  devotions  qf  a*,  family, may-be  very  unpl^saotly 
intanrupted  by  the  oceun^nce'of  such  mistakes  iu  the  cpufse  of  reading,-->T.  L.'s  poetry 
Is  well'^leDded',  but  unAtfor  pubiicatiowi— E»  T.  mshes  to  know  where  be  may  find  a 
Metroir  of  Thoma  de  Laune,  aaA  who  waf  thceditoruf  bis^'  Plea,'*  that  speaks  of  him- 
tetf  at  his  iblIpw*pnitoner  for  non'>confor#ityj?  Anpicut  (Beds)  is  informed  wq.  have  i^ 
90b  im  otff  ptffNr  to  Mtwer  fait  i|»iri«t  at  .present. 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  CHURCH  IN  YORK, 

NOW    UNDER  THE  PASTORAL  CARC   OF 

THE    REV.    JAMES    PARSONS. 


In  municipal  honour,  York  has 
always  been  reckoned  the  second 
city  in  England.  It  contains  about 
23,000inhabitants,  and  twenty -four 
^Episcopal  churches,  besides  seve- 
ral other  places   of  worship.     A 
chapel    having    been   erected    in 
Grtape-lane,  about  forty  years  ago, 
which  was  supplied  for  some  time 
by  ministers  in  the  Countess   of 
Huntingdon's  connexion,  Mr,  Sa- 
muel Whydown  was  sent  by  that 
body   of  Christians,   in   the  year 
179G,  to  officiate  here ;  but  a  se- 
paration  having  soon   afterwards 
taken  place,  the  grounds  of  which 
we    are     not    able    to    state,    he 
withdrew  with  the  Seceders,  and 
formed  them  into  an  Independent 
Church,  and  erected  a  small  cha- 
pel   in    Jubbergate,    which    was 
opened  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Par- 
sons and   Howell,  December  28, 
1796.      Mr.  W.  having   involved 
himself  in  some    pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  meeting  with  little  en- 
couragement in  his  ministry,   left 
York  in  1800,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Mr.  Godfrey  Thurgarland. 
The   cause   continuing  in   a  lan- 
guishing   state,    after    preaching 
here  for  fourteen  years,     Mr.  T. 
was  induced  to  resign  his  charge, 
but  he  still  resides  in  York,  keep- 
ing a  respectable  school. 

It  had  often  been  a  subject  of 
surprise  and  regret,  that  while 
numerous  congregations  in  the 
Independent  connexion  assembled 
at  Leeds,  Hull,  Sheffield,  Hali- 
fax, and  other  towns  in  the  county. 
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the  capital  of  such  an  extensive 
division  of  the  kingdom  should 
furnish  no  larger  congregation  than 
is  usually  found  in  a  small  village ; 
and  as  to  contributions  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Dissenting  Aca- 
demies, and  other  kindred  institu- 
tions, the  congregation  at  Jubbier- 
gate  was  nearly  a  blank;  while 
some  ascribed  this  aiiomaly  to  the 
supposed  unconquerable  prejudice 
of  the  inhabitants  against  noncon- 
formists, others  thought  they  saw 
the  cause  of  such  unusual  congre- 
gational depression,  in  the  very 
ineligible  situation  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  ineffective  quality  of  the 
ministry. 

The  church  being  considered  as 
dissolved,  and  the  chapel  given 
up  to  the  trustees,  a  few  friends  at 
York  requested  the  interference 
and  assistance  of  their  brethren  in 
the  county ;  in  consequence  of 
which  a  meeting  was  held  in  Jub- 
bergate  Chapel,  November  22, 
1814,  Mr.  Rust,  of  Hull,  in  the 
chair,  to  deliberate  on  what  mea- 
sures might  tend,  through  the  Di- 
vine blessing,  to  the  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  the  congregation.  The 
Rev,  James  Bennett,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Parsons,  Rev.  William 
Eccles,  the  Rev.  William  Howell, 
with  various  other  ministers  and 
representatives  of  the  Yorkshire 
congregational  churches,  were  thus 
brought  together,  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
place  should  be  supplied  for  some 
time  by  a  succession  of  approved 
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preachers — that    anothor    chapel,    preached  appropriate  to  the^  occa- 


containidg  1000  sittings  should  be 
built  in  some  eligible  part  of  the 
city,  the  trustees  giving  up  the 
title-deeds  of  the  old  one,  to  be 
sold  in  aid   of  this  purpose — and 


sion  by  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Saffles, 
Cockin,  and  Bradley,  and  collec- 
tions made  in  aid  of  the  building 
fund,  to  the  amount  of  £110. 13s. 
The  premises  were  conveyed  in 


that   a    committee,    composed   of    trust  to  Messrs.  Rawson  and  Clap 
friends  to  the   object,  should  be     '  -  -      -  -  «' 

appointed,  of  vrbieh  Mr.  Thomas 
Watkinson,  York,  should  be 
treasurer,  and  the'  Rev.  James 
Jackson,  Green  Hammerton,  secre- 
tary. 

The  projectors  of  these  evan- 
gelical schemes  were  encouraged 
to  hope,  that  success  would  finally 
crown  their  labours;  the  congre- 
gation was  now  larger  every  Sab- 
bath-day than  the  chapel  would 
contain ;  many  seemed  to  become 
the  subjects  of  new  and  better  feel- 
ings toward  Dissenters  ;  the  mini- 
sters, too,  delighted  with  their 
fortnight  visits  to  York,  increased 
the  number  of  patrons,  by  the 
pleasing  tidings  which  they  con- 
veyed to  their  own  congregations ; 
a    greater  number  of   coadjutors 


ham,  of  Leeds,  and  Messrs.  Wat- 
kinson and  Prttchett,  of  York, 
who  promptly  came  forward  at  a 
time  when  serious  obstacles  im- 
peded the  progress  of  the  under- 
taking, to  give  personal  security 
for  money  to  a  considerable  amount. 
As  the  finances  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  first  fell  short  of  the  calcula- 
tions, and  the  tnustees  incurred  a 
considerable  expense  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  of  the  assessment 
of  the  chapel,  the  most  streniious 
endeavours  of  the  committee  were 
necessary  to  meet  the  expenditure.; 
Messrs.  Arundel  and  Jackson  were 
therefore  deputed  to  visit  Leeds> 
Sheffield,  Rotherh^m,  Hull, 
Wakefield,  Whitby,  and  other 
towns,  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid ; 
but  their  most  successful  applica- 


were  found  in  York  itself  than  were    tion  was  made  in  London,  where, 
at  first  expected,  who  helped  those    by  the  peculiar  countenance  given 


much  who  laboured  in  the  Gospel. 
But  still  the  erection  of  an  edifice, 
at  the  estimated  expense  of  more 
than    3000    guineas,    when    only 


to  the  case  by  their  metropolitan 
brethren,  the  sum  of  £568.  was- 
obtained.  Several  individuals  pre- 
sented liberal  donations  to  the  ob- 


£120.  collected  in  the  city  by  per-    ject;  and  as  some  of  them  hav« 
sonal  application   from  street  to    since  gone  to  their  reward  in  hea- 


street  was  in  hand,  and  the  rest 
was  to  be  provided  by  donations 
and  loans  in  other  places,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general 
depression  of  trade,  led  the  com- 
mittee to  pause ;  so  that  it  w^s  not 
till  February  26,  1816,  that  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  chapel  was 
laid ;  a  garden  and  house  haying 
been  previously  purchased  for  a 
site  and  burying  ground  in  Lendall 
for  £1000.  The  chapel  is  67  feet 
by  53,  with  an  excellent  Sunday 
School  and  a  vestry  under  a  p^ift 
of  it,  and  was  designed  by  Messrs, 
Watson  and  Pritchett,  architects, 
York.  It  was  opened  November  7, 
l8l6,  when  a  numerous  congre- 
gation assembled,  and  sermons  were 


ven,  and  the  survivors  have  been 
taught  better  than  to  seek  the 
praise  of  men,  it  will  not  perhaps 
be  deemed  indecorous  to  record 
the  names  of  Thomas  Wilkinson, 
Thomas  Wilson,  and  John  Ogdeh, 
Esqrs.  London ;  Thomas  Walker, 
Esq.  and  the  Rev.  James  Bennett, 
Rotherham;  George  Rawson,  Esq, 
and  Messrs.  Clapham,  Leed^ ;  Mr. 
Pritchett,  York. 

The  total  cost,  including  the 
expense  of  erecting  a  gallery  for 
the  Sunday  scholars  in  1823,  and 
the  travelling  expanses  of  mini- 
sters in  collecting,  has  been  about 
£3800.,  of  which  sum  £1200.  have 
been  contributed  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  about  £l§00.  by 
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friends  to  the  object  in  other  places, 
and  £1100.  remain  at  present  as 
a  debt  on  the  chapel.  Small 
weekly  contributiohsr  and  collec- 
tions made  at  the  aoniversaries  will 
continue  to  operate  in  liquidating 
it  at  the  rate  of  £100.  a  year,  while 
the  seat-rents  are  appropriated  to 
the  minister's  suppoit,  and  the 
monthly  collections  are  found  ade- 
quate to  provide  for  the  interest, 
and  incidental  expenses. 

A  congregational  church,  con* 
sisting  of  ten  members,  was  orga- 
nized in  December  1816,  in  the 
presence,  and  by  the  assbtance  of 
Messrs.  Eccles,  Jackson,  and  Con- 
der.  Though  the  congregation  and 
church  gradually  increased  after 
the  second  year,  a  work  of  greater 
difficulty  than  any  which  had  yet 
been  overcome.  Was  still  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  appointment  of  a  pastor. 
Prayer  was  made  unto  God  without 
ceasing  by  the  church  on  this  im- 
portant subject;  and  many  friendly 
conversations  were  held,  and  vari- 
ous inquiries  made,  by  the  leading 
persons  in  the  committee  and 
church,  with  a  view  to  an  eligible 
settlement.  Spme  fear  was  ap- 
prehended, that  the  congregation 
would  decline,  when  its  taste  for 
novelty  ceased  to  be  gratified ;  at 
any  rate,  it  was  expedient  to  exer- 
cise more  than  usual  caution,  lest, 
after  so  much  pains  and  property 
had  been  expended,  and  no  little 
expectation  excited  among  evan- 
gelical Dissenters,  the  present 
prospect  should  be  blasted,  through 
the  want  of  a  combination  of 
talent  and  piety  in  the  person 
who  should  fill  the  pulpit. 

It  is  generally  known,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  1822,  the  church 
and  congregation  unanimously 
elected  the  Kev.  James  Parsons, 
then  a  student  at  Idle,  who,  after 
due  deliberation,  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, and  was  ordained  Octo- 
ber 24,  in  the  same  year.  To  say 
any  thing  of  the  popularity  of  this 
young  minister  would  be  a  waste  of 
words ;  but  he  is  more  than  popu- 
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lar,  he  is  eminently  useful ;  many 
persons  hAve  been  converted  under 
his  preaching  at  York;  and  his 
numerous  hearers  rivetted  to  his  in- 
structions, by  nails  fastened  in  a 
sure  place,  hang  on  his  lips  with 
profound  attention.  The  chapel, 
which  will  seat  upwards  of  1100 
auditors,  is  foutid  too  small;  the 
number  of  members  is  now  110 ; 
38  of  them  have  been  added  to  the 
church  during  the  last  year,  and  tho 
greatest  mutual  attachment  exists 
betwixt  the  pastor  and  the  flock. 

As  the  health  of  Mr.  Parsons  be- 
gan to  fail  under  the  weight  of  his 
labours,  and  a  further  scope  for  use- 
fulness presented  itself,  Mr.  W.H. 
Cook,  who  studied  at  the  Indepen- 
dent College,  Rotherham,  was  en- 
gaged last  July,  as  his  assistant.  Pie 
takes  the  afternoon  service  at  Len- 
dal  Chapel,  and  preaches  every 
Sabbath  evening  and  Wednesday 
in  Walmgate,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city,  where  a  small  chapel  has 
beeii  lately  fitted  up,  which  is  also 
ilsied  as  a  Sunday  School.  The 
prospect  of  usefulness  here  also  is 
very  encouraging,  Mr.  C.  like- 
wise preaches  in  three  or  four  vil- 
lages in  the  vicinity,  and  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  open  a  room  near 
the  river  Ouse,  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching  to  the  mariners.  When 
it  is  considered,  that  the  church 
and  congregation  are  about  twelve 
times  the  size  which  they  were  in 
the  old  chapel — that  500  poor 
children  ate  taught  in  the  schools 
which  have  been  established — that 
£120.  a  yeai  is  now  raised  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society* — that 
this  interest,  from  being  one  of  the 
weakest  in  Yorkshire,  has  become, 
in  a.  few  years,  one  of  the  most 
flourishing — ^those  individuals  who 
have  devoted  some  of  their  time 
and  substance  to  this  cause,  will 

*  The  total  raised  p^r  annum  now  by 
seat-rents,  collections,  subscriptions,  and 
donations  for  the  support  of  the  ministers, 
interest  on  debt,  Missionary  Society,  San- 
day  Schools,  itinerancies,  &c.  is  about 
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feci  thcmselrei  compensated  and     cord,  that  a  considerable  degree  of 


honoured,  and  others  encouraged 
to  associate  together  for  similar 
purposes. 

In  conclusion,  far  be  it  from  the 
writer  to  insinuate,  that  the  work 


kindness  and  co-operation  prevails 
among  the  different  parties,  who 
hold  the  head,  in  promoting  general 
objects  of  religion  and  benevo- 
lence, and  that  a  general  stimulus 


of    evangelizing    the    citizens  of  has  been  given  to  the  exertions  of 

York  is,  or  should  be,  confined  to  all  denominations  of  Christians  in 

one  denomination,  and  it  affords  York  since  the  erection  of  Lendal 

him  pleasure  in  being  able  to  re-  Chapel.                                      J.  J. 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  23d  PSALM. 

This  Psalm  contains  sentiments 
of  fervent  devotion,  expressed  in  a 
manner  at  once  beautiful  and 
easily  understood;  and  is,  there- 
fore, justly  admired  by  Christians 
of  every  period  and  rank  of  life, 
and  of  every  diversity  of  genius 
and  education.  An  attempt  to 
illustrate  its  meaning  would  be 
almost  inadmissible;  unless  we 
should  succeed  in  giving  some  in- 
terest to  the  attempt,  by  discover- 
ing the  situation  of  the  Psalmist 
when  he  was  led  to  compose  it. 
According  to  the  usual  character 
of  Lyric  poetry,  the  allusions  in 
this  Psalm  are  indirect  and  brief,, 
and  the  transitions  sudden  and  ob- 
scure; so  that  nothing  more  than 
conjecture  can  be  pretended  to, 
in  endeavouring  to  account  for 
them;  yet  there  are  some  princi- 
ples of  interpretation,  not  likely 
to  be  disputed,  which  may  contri- 
bute to  recommend  our  conjecture, 
and  to  guide  us  in  applying  it. 
We  may  assume,  for  instance,  that 
Scripture  poetry  may  be  legiti- 
mately illnstrated  from  two  sources 
chiefly :  the  history  of  the  past, 
and  the  prediction  of  the  future; 
the  occurrences  which  have  lite- 
rally happened,  and  their  import 
as  symbols -of  the  accomplishment 
of  promises,  received  from  God. 

On  this  assumption,  T  shall  at- 
tempt to  draw  au  illustration  of 


the  23d  Psalm  from  the  16th  chap- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  Samuel^ 
which  gives  an  account  of  the 
anointing  of  David  to  be  King 
over  Israel  in  the  room  of  Saul. 
The  Psalm  seems  to  possess  inter- 
nal evidence  of  being  a  juvenile 
composition ;  yet  we  cannot  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  written  earlier 
than  the  period  of  the  Psalmist's 
endowment  with  the  prophetic  gift 
of  inspiration,  which  we  are  told, 
in  the  history,  took  place,  when 
Samuel  anointed  him.  Before 
that  period,  he  was  a  spiritual 
worshipper,  and,  as  such,  was 
selected  to  be  Ring,  in  preference 
to  his  brethren  ;  but  it  was  only 
from  the  time  of  his  anointing,  that 
he  could  say,  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  spake  by  me,  and  his  word 
was  in  my  tongue."  We  may  pre- 
mise, further,  that  Samuel  was 
directed  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord  on  the  occasion ;  that  he  in- 
vited Jesse  and  his  family  to  the 
sacrifice;  that-  he  desired  David 
might  be  sent  for  from  keeping  the 
sheep ;  that  he  anointed  and  enter- 
tained him  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren ;  that  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  him  from  that 
day;  that  he  returned,  however, 
to  his  sheep  till  he  was  sent  for  by 
Saul;  that  during  this  temporary 
retreat,  he  began  to  compose  his 
inspired  songs,  of  which  this  Psalm 
may  have  been  one  of  the  first; 
and  that  the  figures  used  in  it  are 
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all  taken,  either  from  his  otiginal        But  an  abundant  supply  of  our 


condition  as  a.  shepherd,  or  from 
his  recent  ordination  as  the  anoint- 
ed of  the  Lord. 

The  ligures  of  the  Psalmist  are 
taken,  first,  from  his  original  con- 
dition as  a  shepherd. 

When  he  looked  upon  the  flock, 
which  he  was  now  soon  to  leave, 
and  thought  of  the  unknown  re- 
quisites for  the  new  and  exalted 
*  station,  to  which  he  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  appointed;  he  must 
hare  been  distracted  with  anxiety, 
had  he  not  been  directed  to  cast 
his  cares  upon  "  the  Lord,"  from 
whom  his  appointment  came.  With 
the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
lo?e  of  God,  on  the  one  hand; 
and  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
insufficiency,  on  the  other;  how 
naturally  did  he  express  his  hum- 


wants  is  sometimes  our  greatest 
danger.  "How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God!''  Even  "  the 
man  after  God's  heart,"  might  be 
tempted  to  sin  most  grievously ; 
and,  as  one  acquainted  with  the 
plague  of  his  own  heart,  he  may 
now  be  supposed  to  be  aware  of 
his  danger.  The  thought  of  wan- 
dering from  the  Lord  his  Shepherd-, 
was  to  him,  as  nothing  less  than 
spirtual  death.  But  it  was  his  com- 
fort to  know  the  Lord,  not  only  as 
the  giver  of  repentance  at  first,  but 
also  as  able  to  renew  again  to  re- 
pentance after  a  fall,  to  sanctify 
wholly,  and  to  preserve  to  the  end. 
This  he  believed  the  Lord  would 
do,  in  such  a  way  as  to  humble 
the  penitent  sinner  to  the  dust,  and 


ble  confidence  in  the  language  of    to  glorify  all  the  holy,  perfections 


the  pastoral  life:  "The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not  want." 
"  What  shall  we  eat?  and  what 
shall  we  drink?  »nd  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed?"  are  the 
questions  of  first  necessity  in  the 
esteem  of  the  natural  man.  It  is 
essential  to  the  office  of  a  King, 
to  be  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
the  people  under  his  care.  What 
a  picture  of  distress  is  that  in 
Isa.  iii.  6,  7.  "  Thou  hast  cloth- 
ing, be  thou  our  ruler." — "  In  my 
house  is  neitherbread nor  clothing: 
make  me  not  a  ruler  of  the  people." 
Happily  David  felt  no  such  diffi- 
culty. Looking  up  to  the  Lord 
for  every  thing,  as  his  sheep  did  to 
him,  he  anticipates  such  an  abun- 
dant and  suitable  supply,  as  those 
creatures  enjoyed,  when,  after  eat- 
ing to  the  full,  they  "  lay  down" 
in  pastures,  verdant  even  in  a  warm 
climate,  and  were  led  to  drink  of 
waters,  not  too  rapid,  nor  too  deep ; 
not  muddy  ana  turbulent,  but 
clear  and  tranquil,  and  perfectly 
safe,  as  well  as  refreshing.  *'  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green 
pastures :  he  leadeth  me  beside  th^ 
still  waters." 


of  his  own  adorable  name.  "  He 
restoreth  my  soul :  he  leadeth  me 
in  the  paths  of '  righteousness  for 
his  name's  sake." 

Next  to  the  danger  of  sinning 
against  God,  is  that  of  encounter- 
ing the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  which  his  people  experience 
while  pursuing  the  path  of  duty. 
This  danger  must  increase,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  calls  them  to  duties 
of  importance,  and  to  stations  of 
honour.  Such  was  the  danger  of 
David  from  the  jealousy  of  Saul, 
and  from  his  wars  with  the  Philis- 
tines, and  with  many  other  enemies, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  both 
before  and  after  he  was  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Israel.  It  was  the 
danger;  not  of  a  rare  occasion,  but 
of  the  journey  of  his  life.  Now, 
in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  and 
according  to  the  m6des  of  warfare 
which  then  prevailed,  a  mountain 
was  a  place  of  refuge,  but  a  valley 
was  a  place  of  straits,  of  intricacy, 
of  obstruction,  of  ambush,  of  sur- 
prize, of  circumvention,  and  of 
extermination.  No  wonder  if  the 
gloom  of  the  vallies  was  associated , 
in  the  n^inds  of  the  shepherds,  with 
the    darkness  of  death.      When 
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passing  those  narrow,  rough,  and    fetch  htm;  for  we  will  not  sit  down 


winding  defiles,  filled  with  tor- 
rents, overgrown  with  thickets,  in^ 
fested  with  wild  beasts,,  and  hardly 
visited'  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 
they  would  find  it  necessary  to  make 
their  flocks  frequently  pass  under 
the  guiding  **  rod,"  to  keep  them 
together,  and  to  number  them,  thai 
-none  of  them  might  be  lost ;  and 
constantly  to  use  the  defensive 
**  staff,"  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40.)  that  no 
enemy  might  pluck  any  of  them 


till  he  come  hither."  One  cannot 
help  suspecting,  that  David  was 
not  merely  overlooked  by  his  Fa- 
ther on  account  of  his  youth ;  but 
hated  by  his  brethren  on  account 
of  his  religion.  That  Eliab,  what- 
ever he  might  pretend,  was  not 
really  of  pious  character,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  reason  given  for 
his  rejection.  **  Look  not  on  bis 
countenance,  or  on  the  height  of 
his  stature;    because  I  have  re- 


out  of  the  Shepherd's  hand.     It    fused  him:  iox  the  Lord  seeth  not  9^% 
was  the  happiness  of  David,  in  the    man  seeth ;  for  manlooketh  on  the 


prospect  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties,  and  emergencies,  and 
adversaries,  to  be  taught  to  say, 
**  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
▼allev  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with 
me;  thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they 
comfort  me." 

The  figures  of  the  Psalmist  are 
next  taken  from  his  recent  ordina- 
tion as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord. 


outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart."  From  ail 
that  we  are  told,  the  rest  of  the 
brothers  of  David  were  r€gected 
on  the  same  ground.  That  Eliab 
is  not  unjustly  thought  of,  in  this 
opinion,  is  manifest  from  the  recep- 
tion he  is  said  to  have  given  to 
David,  when  sent  by  his  father  to 
visit  his  brethren  in  the  camp,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrative  in  1  Sam. 


And  we  now  see  the  occasion  of    xvii.  28.  '•  Why- earnest  thou  down 


that "  Love,joy,  and  peace,"  which 
he  is  led  so  strongly  to  express. 

The  only  way  in  which  Samuel 
could  with  safety  perform  the  ser- 
vice assigned  him,  was  to  take  an 
heifer  with  him  to  Bethlehem,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  This  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  inviting  to 
the  sacrifice,  not  only  the  elders 
of  the  city,  but  Jesse  and  his  sons. 
It  was  proved  by  the  event,  that 
of  all  Jesse's  numerous  family,  the 


hither?  and  with  whom  hast  thou 
left  these  few  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  I  know  thy  pride,  and  the 
naughtiness  of  thine  heart;  for 
thou  art  come  down  that  thou 
mightest  see  the  battle."  How 
proper  for  a  man^  in  such  circum- 
stancesj  whpse  '<  foes  were  those 
of  his  own  house ;" '  when  he  found 
that  he  had  been  invited  and  waited 
for  by  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  on 
the   occasion  of  a   sacred    feast. 


feast  was  intended  precisely  for  although  his  relatives  had  not  so 
that  individual,  who  was  least  much  as  told  him  of  the  invitation; 
thought  of  on  the  occasion.     Even    to   ascribe    so    distinguished 


Samuel  himself,  when  he  looked 
on  Eliab,  said,  **  Surely  the  Lord's 
anointed  is  before  him."  But  he 
found  he  was  mistaken.  '^  Again, 
Jesse  made  seven  of  his  sons  to 
pass  before  Samuel.  And  Samuel 
said  unto  Jesse,  The  Lord  hath  not 
chosen  these.  And  Samuel  said 
unto  Jesse,  Are  here  all  thy  chil- 
dren ?  And  he  said.  There  re- 
maineth  yet  the  youngest,  and,  be- 
hold, he  keepetfa  the  sheep.    And 


so  aistinguisnea  an 
honour  to  a  special  interposition  of 
the  providence  of  God,  and  to 
say,  **  Thou  preparest  a  table 
before  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies  I" 

But  greater  honour  still  had  been 
put  upon  David,  "  in  the  presence 
of  his>  enemies." — '*  And  he  sent 
and  brought  him  in.  Now,  he  was 
ruddy,  and  withal  of  a  beautiful 
countenance,  and  goodly  to  look 
to.     And  the  Lord  said.  Arise, 


Samuel  said  unto  Jesse^  Send  and    ^noint  him :  for  this  U  he.    Then 
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Samuel  took  the  hora  of  oil,  and 
anointed  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren."  This  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary, nor  even  merely  an  extraor- 
dinary, token  of  respect,  ^iven  by 
an  entiertainer  to  a  principal  guest. 
It  was  the  execution  of  the  com- 
mission, wfaach  the  Prophet  Saarael 
had  received  of  the  L(»d,  in  behalf 
of  the  church  and  kingdom,  and  in 
behalf  of  David  in  particular,  now 
taken  from  the  sheep-cote,  and 
ordained  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
IsraeL  ^  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Samuel,  How  long  wilt  thou  mourn 
for  Saul,  seeing  I  have  rejected 
him  from  reigning  over  Israel? 
Fill  thine  horn  with  oil,  and  go, 
I  will  send  thee  to  Jesse  the  Beth- 
leheniite :  for  I  have  provided 
me  a  King  among  his  sons.**  This 
high  honour,  surely,  the  Psalmist 
was  thinking  of,  when,  besides  the 
circumstance  of  the  prepared  table, 
he  said,  <<  Thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil." 

After  stating  that  Samuel  anoint- 
ed David,  the  historian  adds,  **  And 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lofd  came  upon 
David  from  that  day  forward.'' 
This  permanent  prophetic  inspira- 
tion, which  qualified  the  youngest 
son  of  Jesse  to  be,  not  only  the 
KiufiT,  but  **  the  sweet  Psalmist 
of  Israel,"  was  undoubtedly,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  marks  of  the 
Divine  favour  which  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  failed  not  to  appre- 
ciate the  sacred  feast,  and  the 
anointing  oil;  but  the  abundant 
inspiration  which  followed,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  saving  grace, 
was  prized  by  him  as  his  **  exceed- 
^^%  joy*"  I^'easts  and  kingdoms, 
were  indeed  splendid  expressions 
of  condescending  regard  to  a  shep- 
herd boy ;  but  this  was  the  in- 
dwelling presence  of  God  himself. 
In  the  10th  Psalm,  he  enlarges  on 
this  blessing,  as  the  portion  of  his 
inheritance,  and  calls  it  his*  <<  cup.'* 
He  could  not  say,  that  the  Spirit 
waa  given,  '*  not  by  a  measure" 
to  hin ;  but  he  celebrates  his  in- 
fluences a».more  than    filling  it. 
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**  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritance,  and  oi  my  cup :  thorn 
maintainest  my  lot  The  lines  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places; 
yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage,  I 
will  bless  thd  Lord,  who  hath  given 
me  counsel ;  my  reins  also  instruct 
me  in  the  night  seasons.''  A  Ithough 
with  greater  brevity,  it  seems  to  be 
in  the  same  sense,  that  he  here 
makes  the  emphatic  acknowledg- 
ment, ''  my  cup  runneth  over.'' 

From  the  experience  of  the  past, 
he  anticipates  that  of  the  future. 
And  now  he  exchanges  his  figura- 
tive language  for  plain  terms ; 
thereby  furnishing  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  all  that  had  gone  be- 
fore. At  this  new  era  of  his  life, 
he  deeply  feels  his  weakness  and 
sinfulness;  but  he  draws  ample 
encouragement  from  **  the  good- 
ness and  mercy"  of  God,  which 
had  been  so  wonderfully  shown  to 
him.  And  if  the  day  of  the  anoint- 
ing, and  of  the  feast  on  the  sacri- 
fice at  Bethlehem  was  so  delight- 
ful, what  would  be  the  triumph, 
when  in  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
he  should  be  honoured  to  bring  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem! 
Then,  indeed,  would  his  throne  be 
established;  the  promises  to  his 
family  confirmed ;  the  hopes  of  his 
enenues  destroyed;  and  those  of 
the  Israel  of  God  secured.  In  the 
hope  of  such  glorious  results,  in- 
clttding  the  promise  of  the  life 
which  now  is,  and  of  that  also 
which  is  to  come,  he  closes  this 
beautiful  devotional  soliloquy : 
*^  Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
shall  folly  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life :  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever." 

In  his  consolations,  and  in  his 
afflictions,  David  was  not  only  a 
prdphetical,  but  a  typical  person. 
In  many  things,  he  was  an  ensam- 
ple  to  believers,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  a  figure  of  the  Christ,  on  the 
other.  This  nMst  have  already 
occurred  to  the  intelligent  reader, 
from  some  of  the  quotations  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  produce, 
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specially  that  one  which  was  taken'    causes  him  to  exclaim,  in  bitteraeitf 


from  the  10th  Psalm.  Although 
the  book  of  Psalms  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  any  precise  general 
arrangement,  yet  it  is  observable, 
that  parcels  of  the  Psalms  are,  in 
yarious  parts  of  the  book,  grouped 
together,  from  the  similarity  of 
their  subjects.  Agreeably  to  this' 
observation,  it  may  perhaps  be 
affirmed,  that,  as  the  22d  Psalm 
describes  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow;  and  as  the  24th  Psalm' 
celebrates  his  entrance  into  that 
glory;  so  the  23d  Psalm  repre- 
sents him,  notwithstanding  his  en- 
gagement to  lay  down  his  life  for 
the  sheep,  as  "  anointed  with  the 


of  soul,  "  Behold,  I  am  vile!" — 
Many  things  appear  essential  to 
humility,  of  which  a  low  opinion 
of  ourselves  is  but  one.  It  is  im- 
impossible  to  experience  this  state 
of  mind,  until  we  have  attained  to 
some  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  requisitions — and  even 
then  we  cannot  feel, the  humility 
inculcated  by  the  Gospel,  until  we 
know  something  of  Che  **  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though 
he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  be- 
came poor,  that  we  through  his 
poverty  might  be  rich."  It  must 
be  a  view  of  the  infinite  goodness 
of  God,  that  shows  us,  in  its  true 
light,    our    own    depravity — this 


Onbsimus. 
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oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows."    view  alone,  would  be  accompanied 

by  despair ;  but  when  we  can  look 
at  the  Divine  goodness,  engaged 
to  raise  us  from  our  depths,  and 
finally  to  assimilate  us  to  its  own 
glorious  likeness,  a  sacred  hope 
mingles  with  our  feelings,  that 
enables  us  to  believe  **  we  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  strengthen- 
ing us,"  while  ive  aire  equally  con- 
vinced, *'  that  in  us,  that  is,  in  our 
flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing.'' 
Every  Christian  is  supposed  to 
know  more  of  his  own  heart,  than 
of  his  neighbour's.  And,  though 
we  believe  the  hearts  of  all  man- 
kind are  equally  depraved,  still 
there  are  sinful  thoughts  and  de- 
sires in  our  own,  which  we  cannot, 
we  dare  not  attribute  to  another. 
Every  one  knows  the  mercies  that 
have  been  individually  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  he  only  who  has 
been  the  recipient,  can  be  aware 
how  far  he  has  been  the  abuser,  of 
them.  That  which  is  not  meta- 
physically, may  be  morally  true, 
ana  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the 


REPLY   TO    A   QUERY   ON 
HUMILITY. 

(GtHtlemm, — If  you  consider  the  followvig 

'  remarki  at  all  calculated  to  elucidate  the 

•  Query,  (No,  J.)  propoged  by  Minimus  in 

your  February  Number j  you  are  At  liberty  to 

insert  them  m  your  valuable  miscellany, 

N.J 

Query.---*.*  Does  true  Humility 
prevent  us  from  discovering  the 
real  excellencies  of  our  own  cha- 
racter ;  rather  does  it  not  teach  us 
to  ascribe  the  glory  of  them  to 
God — and  if  so,  how  was  it  that 
Paul  could  call  himself  *  less  than 
the  least  of  all  saints,'  when  he 
must  have  been  sensible  that  many 
were  his  inferiors  in  religious  affec- 
tions and  holy  character?" 

Among  the  Christian  graces 
which  adorned  the  exemplary  cha- 
racter of  the  great  Apostle  Paul, 
it  is  generally  admitted,  and  it 
appears  pretty  evident,  that  humi- 
lity  held  a  distinguished    place. 


Not   that  strained   caricature   of    subject,  true  humility  would  prompt 
humility,  which  disclaims  the  pos-    every  Christian  to  feel,  if  not  to 


session  of  any  good,  in  order  to 
procure  the  praise  of  all.  Not  that 
dejection  of  spirit,  which  a  new 
convert  not  unfrequently  feels  on 
a  survey  of  the  unbounded  de- 
pravity of  his  own  heart,  and  which 


say,  **  I  am  less  than  the  least  of 
all  saints.*'  But  St.  Paul  appears 
to  have  been  actuated  by  a  feeling 
peculiar  tohtmself,when  he  penned 
the  words  alluded  to  by  your 
Querist,     The  expression  occurs 
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only  once,  and  ir»  a  connexion , 
which  seems  immediately  to  ac- 
count for  its  use.  **  Unto  me, 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints  is  this  g;race  given,  that  I 
should  preach  among  the  Gentiles 
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tifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Love  or  charity  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  graces  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  where  this  is  in  exercise,  s 
man  will  judge  of  his  christian 
brother  by  his  actions,  but  of  him- 


the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."    self  by  his  thoughts,  and  experience 


There  is  a  parallel  passage  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  9.  which  may  also  serve 
to  throw  some  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, ''  I  am  the  least  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  am  not  meet  to  be  called 
an  apostle." — Why?  not  because 
he  had  not  the  gifts,  or  was  not 
honoured  with  the  usefulness  of  an 
apostle,  but,  "  because  he  perse- 
cuted the  church  of  God."  It  was 
not  from  a  want  of  perception  of 
the  grace  of  God  within  him,  or  of 
the  ardour  and  devoted  n  ess  of  his 
piety  and  zeal  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
but  from  a  remembrance  of  his 
former  enmity  to  that  compussion- 
ate  Redeemer,  whose  unsearchable 
riches  he  now  prized  as  much  as 
he  once  contemned  them,  that  his 
spirit  seemed  to  shrink  within  him, 
when  he  contemplated  the  emi- 
nence to  which  he  was  raised,  that 
he  should  preach  among  the  Gen- 
tiles the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  The  other  apostles  had 
companied  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
during  the  greatest  part  of  his  pub- 
lic ministry — they  had  borne  for 
his  sake  all  the  taunts  and  perse- 
cutions which  his  enemies,  and 
perhaps  among  them,  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, had  chosen  to  inflict.  One 
eminent  saint  had  become  an  inno- 
cent and  forgiving  martyr  to  his 
rage,  and  when  he  remembered  all 
this,  and  compared  it  with  the  grace 
now  given  unto  him,  humility 
conld  say  nothing,  but  *'  I  am  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints" — "  I 
am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that 
am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apos- 
tle, but  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
what  I  am." 


will  soon  tell  which  he  considers 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

MODERN  DISCOVERIES. 

\eyerai  n  Kaivov; 

Demotthenei, 

MR.  CODBETT  AND  THE  REFORMATION— 
MR.  SOUTHRY  AND  THE  EARLY  BRITISH 
CHURCHES  —  MR.  BUTLER  AND  THE 
ROMAN  CATHOLICS — MR.  NICHOLS  AND 
CALVINISM — THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 
AND  PROGRESS  OF  DISSENT. 

[Whatever  people  may  please  to 
say,  Gentlemen,  about  the  want 
of  originality  in  the  moderns, 
there  is  in  reality  no  ground 
whatever  for  this  charge,  as  the 
following  paper,  containing  a 
few  of  the  most  extraordinary 
discoveries  lately  made  in  the 
literary  way,  will  amply  testify. 
If  indeed  the  moderns  are  un- 
able to  say  many  new  things^ — 
if  their  works  do  not  teem  with 
novelties,  whose  fault  is  it? 
Whose,  but  our  ancestors,  who 
have  already  written  so  much, 
that  scarcely  an  idea  can  pass 
from  brain  to  paper,  that  has 
not  been  ahticipated  I 

«  Pereant,  qni  ante  dos  nostra  dizerunU' 

If  we  had  but  been  born  before 
our  fathers  ! ]    , 

I. — Mr.  Cobbett,  worthy  man  ! 
has  lately  been  proving,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  that  liberal  and 
enlightened  class  of  people  the 
Roman  Catholics,  that  the  Re* 
FORMATION  has  been  of  very 
evil  tendency  ! !    '  No  doubt;   in 


arriving  at  this,  as  well  as  at  all 
The  bestowment  of    his  other  conclusions,  Mr.  C.  has 


80  rich  a  favour,  made  him  feel 
more  of  his  original  poverty ;  and 
in  different  degrees,  we  still  find 
the  same  effects  following  an  ex- 
traordinary impartation  of  the  sanc« 
New  Series,  No.  4. 


been  guided  solely  by  the  light  of 
"  Reason  ;"  *  and  that  with  him 

*  *'  For  I  was  not  content  unless  I  could 
reconcile  every  thing  to  reason.* ''■^C9bb0tt*t 
Grammar,  Fiflh  EdUioH,  p.l\9» 

2  A 
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has  po  long  been  io  a  deep  eclipse, 
that  the  world  must  not  wonder 
that  it  has  sunk  at  last  into  the 
dead  of  night.  Yet  the  cunning 
man  sees  light  dawning.  A  speedy 
return  to  Popery  in  England,  an 
increased  sale  of  the  Political  Rc^ 


[April, 

tholics,  hath  published  a  book  hi 
their  defence !  Was  ever  the  like  ? 
How  droll  the  squabbles  of  some 
people  are,  Gentlemen  !  We  can 
but  say,  in  Sancho  Panza's  vein, 
**  Hard  upon  hard  never  makes  a 
Mound  wall'' — •'  One  error  breeds 


gister,  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of    twenty'^ — *'  One  fool  makes  a  score 
Commons  for  Mr.  C,   (if  indeed    but  of  good  men  two  mag  snffioe,' 


his  purity  will  allow  him  to  oc- 
cupy a  seat  in  such  an  epitome  of 
**  national  corruptions,^)  are  the 
least  advantages  that  can  be  ex> 
pected  from  this  important  dis- 
covery. 

II. — ^The  early  British  Christians 
are  now  found  to  have  maintained 
a  system  of  church  government 
very  similar  to  the  present  Esta- 
blishment in  England ;  that  is,  a 
fforgeous  display  of  cathedrals, 
bishops,  and  other  ostentatious 
things  of  that  sort ! !  This  dis- 
covery, with  all  its  attendant 
honours,  appertaineth  to  Robert 
Southey,  Esq.,  Poet-laureat  and 
Ecclesiastical  Annalist,*  and  is 
recorded  in  his  work  entitled, 
*'  The  Book  of  the  Church,"  in 
which  he  moreover  defends  Arch- 
bishop Laud  ("  like  to  like ") 
against  the  foul  aspersions  which 
he  (Mr.  S.)  declares  have  been 
cast  upon  him,  and  proves  him  to 
have  been  a  most  pious,  liberal, 
and  saintly  prelate !  i  f 

N.  B. — C.  Butler,  Esq.  thinking 
that  Mr.  Southey,  in   the    work 


^c.  &c. 

P.  8.  If  you  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Southey,  pray  do 
get  him  to  insert  his  authorities  in 
the  next  edition ;  for  leally  I  have 
heard  say  that  nobody  believes 
him,  that  all  parties  are  puzzled 
about  answering  him,  udd  that  his 
own  party  begin  shrewdly  to  sus^ 
pect  that  they  have  been  gulled^ 

III. — ^The  LEARNED*  Mr.James 
Nichols  hath  just  put  forth  two 
closely -printed  volumes  of  quota" 
tions,  to  prove,  that  all  that  is  in- 
tolerant in  practice  and  principle 
is  necessarily  allied  to  Calvinism, 
and  all  that  is  liberal  to  Armi* 
nianism  II  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
see  how  resolutely  this  erudite 
man  of  letters  endeavours  to  esta<*> 
blish  this  novel  position,  despite 
the  voice  of  history,  the  evidence 
of  facts,  and — I  was  going  to  add, 
common  sense;  but  that  is  a  thing 
with  which  Mr.  N.  seems  so  little 
conversant,  that  it  will  be  in  vain 
to  mention  it.  It  is  indeed  that  in 
which  his  books  of  extracts  seem  most 
deficient;    for  they  have  plenty 


called '*  The  Book  of  the  Church,''    of  letter-press,  plenty  of  abuse, 
hath    traduced   the    Roman    Ca-    plenty  of  erudition,   out  scarcely 


♦  Bayes. — **  Sir,  my  first  nile  is  the  rule 
of  transrersion,  or  rtgula  duplex^  changriug 
verse  ioto  prote  or  prose  into  verse  alter- 
nately as  yon  please."  Mr.  Sonthey  seems 
to  have  adopted  this  nile  of  Hayes's,  al- 
though it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  his 
metamorphoses  he  has  not  always  suf- 
ficiently preserved  the  distinctive  charae- 
ters  of  either  verse  or  prose  ;  so  that  it  is 
embarfflssing  to  decide  whether  the  trans- 
formation has  been  from  prose  into  verse, 
or  from  verse  into  prose. 

t  Th^re  was  a  time  when  Arbbbishop 
Land  used  to  be  considered  (and,  as  people 
thought,  with  reason)  a  most  cruel  and 
tyrannical  dignitary  of  the  Church,  <'  mais 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela !" — He  is  be- 
come a  <'  martyr"  now  ! 


a  particle  of  common  sense,  f 

I  V.r---The  Quarterly  Reviewers, 
under  the  snperintendance  of  their 
new  editor,  have  made  some  very 

*  The  Arabiao  physician  Avicenna,  or 
Ebn  Sina,  saith,  <*  that  if  learning  be  in- 
troduced into  a  bead  unfit  to  receive  it, 
the  brain  ferments,  until  it  is  utterly  ex- 
hausted." We  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  brains  of  Mr.  James  Nichols  have 
been  subjected  to  thi«  process  long  ago ! 

'f  Fonrcroy  calculates  that  ten  than  k 
Irain  of  gold  may  be  spread  over  several 
hundred  leaves  of  paper!  Mr.  Nichola 
has  given  us  a  very  forcible  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  thift  opinlpn  of  the  great 
chemist ! 
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iiuportBAt  discoveries  with  regard    lain  before  you,  will  be  more  ca- 


to  the  progres  of  disaeat.  1.  They 
say  that  it  is  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  ! !  *  2.  From 
an  unworthy  ''  spirit  of  commercial 
speculation,"  which  leads  to  cha- 
pel-building, for  the  sake  of  ill  thy 
lucre.  3.  From  the  little  better 
than  pauperism  of  the  Establish- 
ment. 4.  From  oirr  going  to  bed 
later  than  our  forefathers ! ! !  Here 
are  discoveries  for  you.  Gentle- 
men! Such  -things  as  these  do 
credit  to  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  compel  us  to  exelaim  with 
Omd, 

**  Prisca  JQvent  alios,  ego  me  nuDC  denique 
natuiii 
GratnJor."t  MedicuS. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER* 

No.  VI. 

niOM  THE  REV.  JOHN   HANMER 
TO  HIS  SISTER. 

(to  tbe  Editors.) 

The  fallowing  Utter  wa%  written  by  the  Retk 
Jdkn  Jnanmer,  ton  of  that  eminent  noncim' 
fomist  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Hanmer,  who  wat 
gteted  from  Bishap*8  Toiitfen,  ia  DevoniMre, 
1662,  to  Ma  giUer-iu'taw,  when  un4€r  tome 
great  ajfiiciion.  A  mantucript  copy  of  the 
Utter,  in  the  hand  uriting  of  Mvt  John  Han- 
ner*s  daughter t  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
cf  his  grtat- grand-children  in  the  direct 
luUf  who  has  kmdly  permUted  me  to  copy  it  for 
your  valuable  mUicellatiy. 

Feb.  16tb,  1825.  T.  G. 

"  Dear  Sister, 
"  Tis  not  rashly,   as  the  xesult 
of  some  casual  or  sudden  thought, 
but 


pable  of  frequent  review,  and  may 
he  oftner  revolved  in  your  serious 
thoughts,  and  by  that  means, 
through  the  blessing  of  God,>make 
the  deeper  impression.  I  have 
not  been  an  unconcern'd  spectator 
of  your  former  and  latter  trials, 
and  your  carriage  and  deportment 
under  the  hand  of  God;  but  as  be- 
came an  affectionate  friend  and 
brother,  have  born  my  part  of  your 
burden,  and  sympathized  with  you 
in  all  your  atilictions;  my  desire 
and  prayer  for  you  is,  that  you 
may  be  instructed  and  learn  obe- 
dience by  the  things  you  suffer; 
and.  my  endeavours  shall  not  be 
wanting,  as  occasion  offers,  to  af- 
ford my  assistance  for  your  due, 
becomming  improvement  of  God's 
fatherly  chastisements;  'twil  be 
noe  small  comfort  and  satisfaction 
to  me,  to  find  myself,  at  any  time, 
in  a  capacity  of  being  serviceable 
to  you  on  this  account,  if  either  by 
writing  or  converse  I  may  contri- 
bute somewhat  towards  your  spiri- 
tual and  everlasting  good,  by 
minding  you  of  your  proper  work 
and  great  duty,  and  directing  and 
quicking  you  to  an  holy  faithful 
performance  of  it;  that  by  this 
means,  as  you  have  drank  of  the 
bitter  cup,  and  smarted  under  the 
rod,  soe  you  may  tast  of  the  love 
and  partake  of  the  consolations  of 
God,  while  you  reap  the  sweet  and 
blessed  fruits  of  those  sharp  and 


with  deliberation,   and  .after,  pungent  trials  wiOi  which  you  have 
mature  advice  with  myself,  that  I     been  exercised, 
thus  salute  you,  and  chose  by  my 
pen  to  express  my  mind,  rather 
than  by  word  of  mouth ;  'the  for- 


mer way  having  sonie  peculiar  ad- 
vantages attending  it  above  the 
latter,  for  as  'twil  be  a  more  stand- 
iag  l^sUng  monument  of  my  sin- 
cere affection,  and  passionate  de- 
sire after  your  universal  prosperity, 
soe  the  things  thus  transmitted  and 

*  **  Quare  facit  opium  dormire  ?    Quia 
is  e*  cat  virtus  dormitiva." 

fLeC  Antiquity 'deligbt  others:   I  con- 

gcttii)a|e  mj^li  thai  I  vna  hwn  in  moderA 
limes. 


I  hope  and  believe  I  speak  to  - 
one  who  hath  had  serious  and  sol- 
licitous  workings  of  heart  about 
the  matters  of  religion,  and  such  as 
concern  a  future  eternal  state ;  and 
am   willing   to    persuade   myself' 
there    have    been    secret   solemn* 
transactions    between    God    and  • 
your  soul,  out  of  a  deep  convic- ' 
tion    'tis    necessary    you    should 
make  your  peace  with  him  through ' 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  in  orc^' 
hereunto  you  have  given  up  your 
name  to  hun,  coaseaftedto  the  terma 

dA2 
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of  hit  eoYenant,  and  unfeignedly 
choseo  him  for  your  God.  If  soe^ 
give  me  leave  to  reason  with  you 
about  the  righteous  acis  of  the 
Lord,  to  mind  you  of  your  engage- 
ments and  urge  the  obligations 
which  result  therefrom.  The  name 
you  bear,  the  profession  you  make, 
call  loudly  on  you  to  consider, 
you  are  not  your  own,  that  your- 
self and  your's  are  devoted  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  another,  whose 
right  is  confirmed  and  strengthened 
by  every  repeated  act  of  resigna- 
tion which  you  doe  or  ought  daily 
to  make  in  your  stated  addresses 
to  him ;  now  what  can  follow 
hence  but  that  the  supreme  will  of 
your  rightful  Lord  ought  always 
to  give  you  law?  that  'tis  meet 
and  just  you  should  observe  and 
acknowledge  him  in  all  your 
wayes;  follow  his  conduct,  sub- 
mit to  his  hand,  and  patiently 
await  his  pleasure,  reckoning  with 
yourself  that  he  best  knows  your 
state  and  frame,  what  you  need, 
and  what  will  most  conduce  to 
your  real  good ;  that  'tis  presump- 
tion and  folly  to  prescribe  to  him, 
to  choose  for  yourself  or  to  be  pas« 
sionately  solUcitous  in  such  and 
such  instances,  to  have  your  own 
desires  fullilled  and  gratifyed.  A 
principle  of  grace,  and  religious 
fear,  soe  far  as  it  rules  in  the  heart, 
will  make  it  tender  and  cautious, 
lest  we  should  invade  God's  right, 
and  assume  to  ourselves  what  he 
daims  as  his  peculiar ;  and  work 
in  us  a  deep  sense  of  our  x)wn  in- 
sufficiency; 'twil  dispose  to  be- 
comming  awefull  thoughts  of  di- 
vine conduct;  and  incline  us  to 
admire  and  adore  the  wise  and 
Holy  God  in.  all  his  wayes  and 
works :  'twil  make  us  dread  to 
censure  what  we  cannot  well  under- 
stand, or  to  put  harsh  construc- 
tions on  such  surprizing  provi- 
dences-as  .seem  to  look  on  us  with 
a  severe  and  terrible  aspect.  Its 
great  design  and  pxoper  tendency 
is  to  subject  the  creature  to  its 
blessed  Creator;  to  make  us  will- 
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ing  to  ascribe  and  give  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's;  to  unite  our 
hearts  and  keep  them  in  a  calm 
composure  and  sweet  serenity  in 
the  midst  of  the  hurries  and  vicis- 
situdes of  a  vain  deceitful  world ; 
whilst  it  suits  our  s))irits  to  our 
portion,  and  reconciles  us  to  what- 
ever divine  wisdom  doUi  ordain 
and  alot  for  us. 

My  counsel  then,  and  request 
to  you,  dear  Sister,  is,  that  you 
would  seriously,  examine  how  far 
this  blessed  principle  has  exer- 
cised its  power  over  you;  and 
whether  or  noe  you  have,  in  and 
under  your  late  trials  been  in  a  due 
measure  aw'd  and  influenc't  by  it. 
What  you  feel  within  is  only 
known  to  the  searcher  of  hearts ; 
he  sees  and  observes  how  you  in- 
terpret and  resent  those  solemn 
despensations  of  his,  which  have 
soe  loudly  cal'd  for  the  exercise  of 
your  faith  and  patience.  We  can 
descern  only  what  outwardly  ap- 
pears, and  froln  thence  may  form 
our  conjectures  of  the  secret  work- 
ings of  your  spirit.  Pardon  me, 
then,  if,  from  what  is  soe  obvious 
and  apparent,   I  cannot  but  ex- 

f»ress  my  jealousy  concerning  you, 
est  you  fail  greatly  in  your  duty, 
and  fall  vastly  short  of  what  your 
blessed  Lord  doth  require  ana  ex- 
pect :  There  seemsi  now  and  then, 
to  be  too  great  an  appearance  of  a 
repining  temper  and  fretful  discon- 
tent, as  if  you  were  angry  at  the 
rod  of  God,  and  weary  of  his  cor- 
rections ;  a  strange  kind  of  resolv- 
ed silence,  not  any  manifestation 
of  willingnesse  to  receive  and  im- 
prove the  counsel  of  your  sympa- 
thizing friends,  or  to  adore  and 
justify  the  Holy  One  in  his  mys- 
terious and  aweful  wayes:  they 
that  wish  you  well,  and  watch  op- 
portunities to  offer  what  they  can 
for  your  support  and  relief  are  dis- 
courag'd  and  repulst,  when  jou 
expresse  but  an  ill  resentment  of 
their  offices  of  love,  and  are  noe 
way  open  and  free  to  declare  the 
workings  of  your  own  heart,  and 
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the  sense  you  hare  of  the  wisdom  can,  the  grace  which  I  truitt  the 

and  equity  of  God's  proceedings;  Lord  hath  given  you  ;  bless  him 

and  ready  candid  acceptance  of  both  when  he  gives  and  when  he 

their  endeavours  to  compose  and  takes ;  let  not  any  worldly  crosse 


comfort  you.  Oh,  what  a  lovely 
sight  is  it,  to  see  a  Christian,  when 
grievously  afflicted,  in  a  smooth, 
sweet,  submissive,  resigned  frame ; 
quietly^  contentedly  bearing  the 
yoke,  which  a  divine  hand  im- 
poses, well  pleased  with  God  and 
man,  because-  intinite  wisdom  and 
goodnesse  assigns  our  portion,  and 
dispense  in-  weight  and  measure 
what  the  exigencies  of  our  present 
state  require  ?  Tis  hard,  'tis  true, 
to  flesh  and  blood ;  but  pray  con- 
sider, is  this  the  principle  you  are 
acted  by  ?  Doe  you  not  pretend 
to  one  hiffher  and  better?     Have 


sink  or  sow'r  your  spirit :  your  re- 
sentments are  too  keen  and  pun- 
gent, when  they  render  you  un- 
meet for  delightful  approaches  to 
God,  or  comfortable  converses 
with  your  Christian  friends.  Per- 
mission is  given  to  the  workings  of 
nature,  in  case  of  dolorous  afflic- 
tions, but  needful  and  requisite  it 
is,  that  they  be  ever  under  the.  re- 
straints and  conduct  of  supernatu- 
ral grace  :  we  may  sometimes  war- 
rantably  mourn,  but  must  remem- 
ber, that  when  we  doe  soe,  it 
ceases  not  to  be  a  Christian's  duty 
to  rejoice  in  the  Lord.     There  is  a 


you  faith,  or  have  you  not?     If    beauty,  and  lovely  order  and  har- 
you  hope  you  have,  should  it  not    mony  in  the  rules  and  laws  which 


be  kept  in  exercise,  and  enable 
and  incline  you  to  speak  and  act 
above,  beyond  the  power  of  flesh 
and  blood  ?     Have  you  tasted  that 
the  Lord  is  good,  and  should  not 
your    tongue    utter    his    praise  ? 
Hath  he  not  corrected  in  measure, 
and  mingled  mercy  withjudgment? 
Say  not  your  burden  is  great,  but 
rather  wonder  your  iniquities  have 
not  provoked  to  greater  displea- 
sure :  Compare  your  comforts  with 
your  afflictions,  you'll  quickly  And 
the  former  exceed,  and  arise  to  a 
much  greater  proportion.     What, 
should   a  living  man    complaiu  ? 
Is  not  death  the  wages  of  sin  ? 
How  gracious  is  the  Lord  then, 
that  spares  transgressors,  who  lie 
open  to  his  fatal  stroke?     Yea, 
not  only  life  given  for  a  prey,  but 
alsoe  a  thousand  blessings  besides, 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  it ; 
and  shall  all  be  overlookt,  and 
little  accounted  of,  because  not 
gratifycd  in  what  we  desire  ?     Be- 
cause crosst  in  some  darling  de- 
light, on  which  perhaps  our  hearts 
were  too  passsionately  set  ?   God's 
way  is  certainly  best ;  not  what  we 
choose,  but  what  he  despenses,  is 
most  capable  of  being  improved  to 
our-. greatest  advantage:    Stir  up 
then,  and  exert,  as  well  a»  you 


God  prescribes  ;  by  consulting  our 
duty  we  pursue  our  own  peace  ; 
we  ever  walk  both  safely  and  com- 
fortably soe  far  as  we  steer  by  di- 
vine direction ;  then  darknesse, 
confusion  and  trouble  arise,  when 
we  foolishly  take  upon  us  to  pre- 
scribe to  ourselves,  and  break  in 
upon  God's  establishment.'^ 


ABRAHAM  SHARP'S  LJBRARV,  &r. 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  often 
thought  of  endeavouring  to  collect 
for  your  miscellany,  brief  notices 
of  those  libraries,  or  collections  of 
books  and  ]VISS.,  which,  though 
little  known,  are  still  to  be  found 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The 
name  prefixed  to  this  paper,  is,  no 
doubt,  familiar  to  some  of  your 
readers^  although  few  of  them  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Sharp's  singularly- 
contrived  study  (over  which  is  his 
observatory)  still  remains,  toge- 
ther with  several  mathematical  in- 
struments, made  by  his  own  hands, 
a  considerable  number  of  his 
books^  a  large  quantity  of  letters, 
mathematical  and  astronomical  cal- 
culations, &c.  &c.  His  study,  at 
the  termination  of  a  long  winding 
passage,  consists  of  an  outer  an? 
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iooer  apartment,  the  latter  of  which,    liberty,  its  genius  is  changed  and 


there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  the'fa- 
YOU  rite  place  of  his  seclusion  from 
all  interruption  or  annoyance, 
while  the  K)rmer,  it  is  said,  was 
the  place  where  his  food  was  usu- 
ally left,  and  where  it  was  often 
suffered  to  accumulate,  meal  after 
jneal,  without  being  touched  ;  the 
place  beyond  which  his  domestics 
were  not  accustomed  to  proceed 
without  special  leave.  Amongst 
his  printed  books  are  many  of  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  while  his 
MSS.  consist  of  a  pretty  long 
poem  about  London,  a  treatise  in 
Latin' on  the  influence  of  religion 
on  the  passrons,  a  number  of  ma- 
thematical papers,  a  volume  of 
sermons  and  heads  of  sermons, 
which  he  seems  to  have  taken 
down  at  the  time  of  hearing  them, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
letters  by  Flamsteed,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  &c.,  and  some  written  by 
Mrs.  Sharp  after  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  this 
collection,  and  am  induced  to  ad- 
dress you  without  waiting  for  such 
opportunity,  from  having  under- 
stood that  these  valuable  relics 
were  at  present  in  danger  of  being 


its  spirit  is  reformed ; — that  popery 
is  not  now  vi4iat  it  once  was ;  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  has 
neutralized  some  of  its  bad  quali- 
ties, and  that  the  spread  of  Gospel 
light  and  of  liberal  principles,  has 
altogether  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  members  of  that  communion 
to  an  improved  state  of  feeling,  and 
more  enlarged  and  catholic  views : 
— but,  for  my  own  part,  I  really 
cannot  see  on  what  grounds  such 
an  opinion  is  founded.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  agitate  any  politi- 
cal question ;  but  merely  to  make 
a  few  general  remarks  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

We  see,  by  facts  which  come 
under  our  own  observation,  that 
the  papists  of  the  present  day 
evince  the  same  inveterate  hostility 
as  they  have  ^ver  done  to  the  dif- 
fusioii  of  Gospel  light  by  means  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  need  only  look  to  the  trans- 
actions which  are  taking  place  in 
the  sister-kingdom  for  a  proof  of 
this  assertion.  The  priests  may  ba 
loud  in  their  praise  of  the  Bible ; 
they  may  nrofess  to  venerate  its 
author,  and  to  receive  its  commu* 
nications  as  divine ;  they  may 
maintain  likewise  that  their  churcli 


destroyed.     In  the  correctness  of    does  not  interdict  the  reading,  of 
my  very  intelligent  informant  I    the  Scriptures  by  the  laity ;  hut 


have,  however,  the  fullest  confi- 
dence. In  conclusion,  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  there  should  be  no 
detached  men^oir  of  this  ej^cellent 
man. 

VlATORIUS   M^RCATOR. 

Rodidak, 


ON     THE     SPIRIT     OF    MODERN 
POPERY. 

There  is  a  question  of  no  ordi- 
nary moment,  respecting  which 
there  exists  a  diversity  of  opinion 
ampng  the  religious  world,  as  well 
as  among  the  community  at  large. 
It  respects  the  nature  and  spirit  of 
popery.  There  are  some  who 
think,  that  in  this  enlightened  age, 
or  Stt  least  in  this  land  of  light  and 


how  dpes  their  conduct  correspond 
with  their  professions?  Do  they 
circulate  the  Bible  ?  Do  they  en- 
deavour to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor?  No.  By  all 
the  authority  which  they  possess 
over  dieir  deluded  people,  they 
forbid  them  to  read  it.  And  why? 
Because  it  is  by  keeping  their 
flocks  in  ignorance  that  they  hope 
to  preserve  their  influence.  They, 
have  admitted  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate reading  of  the  Scriptures  is 
noi  compatible  with  the  safety. and 
e^^istence  of  popery.  Knowledge, 
indeed,  is  a  foe  which  they  have 
reaspA  to  dread  as  the  worst  of 
enemies;  and  if  they  would  retain 
their  authority  over  the  faith  aiiid 
conscienoes  of  their  flooka<*«-if  they 
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would  still  be  looked  up  to  as  some  measure,  even  the  most  de« 
oracles  ;  if  they  would  still  be  the  spotic  rulers.  But»  whenever  op- 
objects  of  blind  veneration ;  and  if  portunity  occurs,  the  same  spirit 
they  would  have  any  faith  placed  still  manifests  itself.     The  Catho- 


m  the  mummeries  they  exercise, 
and  in  the  lying  miracles  they  pre- 
tend to  perform,  the  people  must 
be  kept  in  ignorance ;  every  ave- 
nue and  crevice  that  would  admit 
tbe  light  must  be  closed,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  must  be 
discountenanced. 

Bigotry,  cruelty,  and  persecu- 
tion, have  also  been  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  popery.  The  blood 
of  the  martyrs  has  been  shed  to 
glut  its  intolerant  rage.  The  thun- 
ders of  the  Vatican  have  been 
hurled  on  those  who  dare  to  think 
for  themselves.  To  prevent  the 
growth  of  what  was  termed  heresy, 
tbe  Inquisition  was  established ; 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  the  cru- 
sades against  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses  were  undertaken.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  spirit  were 
committed  the  horrors  which  co- 
vered France  with  infamy,  which 
struck  with  astonishment  and  awe 
the  wondering  nations,  but  which 
called  forth  the  joy  and  exultation 
of  the  hierarchy  of  Ronde;  and  af- 
forded matter  for  the  most  daring 
blasphemy  ;  even  of  ofiering  up 
praises  arid  thanksgivings  to  Al- 


lies of  Ireland  again  furnish  a 
proof  of  this.  The  behaviour  of 
the  mob  and  the  priests,  at  the 
Discussion  Meetings,  shows  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  popery  if  the  power  of  its 
adherents  were  equal  to  their 
wishes. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  all  the 
talk  that  has  been  made  about  the 
liberality  of  sentiment,  which  pre- 
vails among  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  present  day,  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  their  religion  remain 
unchanged.  We  know  that  that 
religion  inculcates  on  all  its  mem- 
bers an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  its  priests.  To  their 
authority  they  must  submit;  to 
their  opinions  they  must  bow,  if 
they  would  escape  the  anathemas 
of  their  church :  and  so  blind  is 
the  devotion  which  the  great  mass 
of  the  Catholics  pay  to  their  priests, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  thing  they 
Would  not  do,  when  the  act  is  sanc- 
tioned by  their  authority,  or  insti- 
gated by  their  advice.  We  see, 
from  undeniable  proof,  that  the 
majority  of  their  priests  are  as 
bigotted,  as  much  opposed  to  the 


mighty  God  in  commemoration  of  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  as 
an  event  the  most  diabolical  that  firm  supporters  of  superstition,  and 
stands  recorded  on  the  pages  of    as  bare-faced  propagators  of  lying 


history.  But,  it  may  be  said,  these 
were  deeds  which  were  perpetrated 
in  gone-by  days  of  ignorance  and 
darkness,  and  at  the  idea  of  which 
the  papists  of  the  present  day 
would  shudder.  But  who  can  say, 
that  if  the  same  opportunities  were 
again  afforded,  the  same  scenes 
would  not  be  acted  over  again. 
In  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
perhaps,  it  is  hardly  possible  they 
should  be  repeated,  because  men 
have  awaked  from  their  long  slum- 
ber ;  they  begin  to  feel  the  chains 
which  have  enthralled  their  spirits 
and  fettered  their  consciences ; 
and   public  opinion   controls,  in 


wonders  as  ever :  and  what  secu- 
rity have  we  liiat  individuals,  in- 
spired by  such  principles,  and  en- 
couraged by  thai  treacnerous  spirit, 
which  has  ever  signalized  their 
deeds — would  not  act  over  again 
the  scenes  of  past  days,  were  they 
to  obtain  the  rule  and  ascendancy. 
Will  they .  ever  keep  faith  with 
heretics  ? 

Let  Protestants  be  on  their 
guard :  let  every  fair  and  open 
opposition  be  made  to  prevent  its 
spread.  Let  argument  and  reason 
be  opposed  to  sophistry  and  asser* 
tion :  and  never  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment  forget,  that  we  arc  the  guar- 
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dians  of  those  rights  as  men,  and 
those  privileges  as  Christians* 
which  it  cost  the  life-blood  of  our 
forefathers  to  obtain,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  hand  down  unimpaired 
to  posterity ;  but  of  which  popery 
is  the'  sworn  enemy,  the  natural 
and  avowed  foe.  While  we  pity 
and  pray  for  the  men,  let  us  abhor 
the  principles  which  they  main- 
tain. Especially,  let  Protestant 
Dissenters  be  upon  their  guard; 
and  be  careful  never  to  identify 
themselves  with  those,  who,  al- 
though they  may  now  court  their 
friendship  to  serve  a  purpose, 
would,  if  that  purpose  were  ob- 
tained, he  the  first  to  sacrifice 
them  to  their  bigotted  hostility. 

•I.  &,•  Jv« 
Kingsland  Road^  Jan,  1825. 


A  HINT  TO  YOUNG  MINISTERS  ON 
PREACHING  REPENTANCE. 

An  aged  Christian  once  said  to 
the  writer  of  this  paper,  after 
preaching  on  repentance,  **  I  was 
glad  to  hear  you  on  that  subject ; 
I  think  it  is  not  now  so  much  en- 
forced from  the  pulpit  as  it  ought 
to  be,  or  as  our  most  useful  mini- 
sters in  former  times  used  to  do." 
I  could  not  help  thinking  there 
was  too  much  justness  in  the  re- 
mark^ and  treasured  it  up  as  a 
useful  hint  in  preaching.  Not  that 
the  good  man  confined  his  views 
to  a  dry  doctrinal  discussion  of 
repentance;  but  he  thought  the 
important  subject,  in  all  its  bear- 
ings upon  human  depravity,  the 
great  evil  of  sin,  the  necessity  of 
a  divine  change,  its  practical  in- 
fluence, and  attendant  blessings, 
were  not  sufficiently  set  forth.  For 
when  repentance  is  rightly  consi- 
dered, how  wide  a  field  for  discus- 
sion does  it  open,'  on  the  most 
essential  truths  of  Christianity ! 
Who  can  properly  enter  into  this 
subject  without  laying  open  the 
deep-rooted  evils  of  the  heart,  the 
strict  demands  of  a  holy,  but  righ- 
teous law,  the  entire  separation  of 
man  from  God,  his  wretched  con- 
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dition,  and  only  way  of  recovery  ? 
If  all  these  topics  are  not  largely 
discussed  on  every  occasion,  when 
treating  of  repentance,  they  must 
necessarily  be  brought  to  view, 
and  will  forcibly  strike  the  mind 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

And  when  it  is  recollected  how 
much  repentance  is  insisted  on, 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  can  there  be  any  doubt, 
that  this,  in  all.  its  bearings,  ought 
to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  pub- 
lic discourses  ?  The  great  cry  jof 
the  prophets  was,  '*  repent  and 
turn  yourselves  from  all  your  trans- 
gressions, so  iniquity  shall  not  be 
your  ruin." — "  John  came  preach- 
ing, repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  an  hand."  Thus  we  are 
told,  Jesus  began  his  ministry. 
His  first  disciples  also, ''  went  out 
and  preached,  that  men  should  re- 
pent." And  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  what  forcible  appeals 
have  we  on  this  subject  May  we 
not  from  hence  judge  how  much 
they  made  it  the  matter  ^f  their 
preaching?  And  ought  they  not 
to  be  the  examples  of  all  who  mini- 
ster in  holy  things  ?  But  are  they 
so  much  followed  in  this  particular 
as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Is  it  not  too 
much  the  custom  of  some  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  and  especially  with  some 
young  ministers,  to  think  what  c/tj- 
play  of  eloquence  they  shall  make, 
what  subjects  they  shall  choose 
that  are  most  pleasing,  or  how  they 
may  gain  most  applause  and  popu- 
larity ;  while  they  pass  over  those 
things  which  are  most  humbling  to 
the  pride  of  man,  forget  to  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
think  not  at  all,  or  too  little,  of 
winning  souls  to  Christ. 

May  not  the  mistakes  of  many 
in  religion,  and  the  departure  of 
some  from  the  profession  of  it, 
be  traced  to  this  cause — the  neg- 
lect of  enforcing  the  necessity 
of  repentance,  and  of  following  it 
out  in  all  its  reality,  evidence,  and 
effects  ?   It  may  be  they  stand  fair 
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with  the  world,  attend  to  the  ex-    of  sinners  to  repentance.    Let  me 


temals  of  religion,  are  active  and 
zealous  in  some  works  of  benevo- 
lence, and  they  think  all  is  well 
with  them ;  but  alas !  they  may 
be  strangers  to  their  own  hearts, 
feel  no  abasement  of  mind  for  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  they  are 
80  totally  depraved,  as  to  have  no 
good  thing  in  them ;  for  they  have 
rarely  been  pointed  to  these  things, 
or  if  they  have,  it  has  been  in.  such 
a  manner,   that   they  thought  it 


recommend  them  to  study  the  writ* 
ings  of  our  forefathers,  those  mas- 
ters in  theology;  not  to  follow  the 
quaintness  of  their  expressions, 
but  to  see  how  prominent  they 
made  the  inward  work  of  grace, 
to  imbibe  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  so  richly  endowed,  and 
to  adopt  the  energy  of  sentiment 
on  the  most  essential  truths  of 
Christianity  with  which  their  works 
so  much  abound.  *'  I  wish,"  said 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  present 


could  not  apply  to  them,  but  only    day,*  "  our  young  ministers  would 


to  the  notoriously  wicked.  Hence, 
after  a  time,  too  many  forsake  the 
way  in  which  they  seemed  to  be 
goiog — circumstances  change,  and 
they  change  with  them— the  sha- 
dow of  religion  drops  from  them, 
and  they  walk  no  more  with  us. 
Is  not  this  too  often  the  case  in 
this  day  of  great  and  easy  profes- 
sion? But  would  it  be  so  fre- 
quent, if  the  principles  of  personal 
religion,  which  must  begin  in  a 
broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit, 
were  better  understood  ?  Were  they 
more  frequently  and  powerfully 
urged,  it  might  be  a  check  to  the 
pretenders  to  religion,  and  would 
be  no  hinderance  to  the  real  sub- 
jects of  it :  they  might,  indeed,  be 
led  to  more  inspection  of  their 
hearts,  and  circumspection  in  their 
lives;  but  would  not  be  discou- 
raged in  their  religious  course,  but 
would  rather  be  helped  in  forming 
a  right  judgment  of  themselves, 
and  strengthened  in  their  hopes : 
thus  the  cause  of  God  would  be 
better  promoted,  and  not  so  often 
wounded  by  defections. 

Let  me,  therefore,  press  it  upon 
all  who  are  entering  the  Christian 
ministry,  to  be  particularly  mind* 
ful  of  this  important  subject,  **  re-, 
pentance  towards  God."  Let  them 
not  be  indifferent  to  any  thing  that 
may  fit  them  for  their  great  work, 
be  of  help  in  it,  or  render  them 
acceptable;  but,  if  they  would  be 
approved  of  God,  let  all  be  made 
subservient  to  this  end,  the  calling 
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read  the  works  of  the  Noncon- 
formists more." 

Should  these  hints,  which  are. 
tendered  in  ohristian  affection  to 
my  younger  brethren  in  the  mini-^ 
stiy,  be  of  use  in  directing  their 
attention  more  to  this  important 
subject,  the  desire  will  be  answered 
of  one,  who  wishes  they  may  be 
instrumental  in  "  turning  many  to 
righteousness,  and  shine  as  stars 
for  ever  and  ever."  A. 


ON  THE  PROFANATION  OF  THE 
SABBATH. 

No  one  of  the  precepts  which  are 
contained  in  the  decalogue,  is 
broken  so  publicly,  so  generally, 
and  with  so  much  effrontery,  as  is 
that  one,  which  enjoins  the  sancti- 
fi  cation  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
crowded  city,  the*  highways,  the 
lonely  paths,  and  even  the  solitary 
fields,  present  on  the  Sabbath-day 
a  melancholy  proof  that  men  are 
prone  to  forget  those  things  which 
God  most  solemnly  commands 
them  to  remember.  On  this  sacred 
day,  business  is  prosecuted,  and 
pleasure  pursued  with  as  much 
avidity,  as  if  these  were  the  only 
ends  for  which  man  had  received 
his  existence. 

While  the. christian  philanthro- 
pist has  just  reason  to  rejoice, 
when  he  contemplates  the  kindness 
of  Providence  in  the  general  pros- 
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perity  of  Britain,  in  the  wide  ex-  of  Deity,  manifeUed  in  the  work  of 

tension  of  her  commerce,  and  the  creation, 

revival  of  her  trade;  in  the  rapid  The  creation  of  the  uniyerse  was 
advancement  of  sciences,  arts,  and  a  work  so  unique,  so  stupendous, 
literature  ;  in  the  spirit  of  benevo-  so  interesting^,  that  it  deserved  some 
lence  manifested,  by  her  numerous  monument,  which  might  regularly 
institutions  and  associations,  for  and  frequently  invite  man  to  con- 
alleviatiqg  the  misery,  or  promot-  template  and  adore,  with  venera- 
ing  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  in  tion,  gratitude,  and  love,  Him, 
the  combination  of  intellect,  energy,  who,  in  this  work,  manifested  such 
and  love  displayed  by  unwearied  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness, 
exertions  to  communicate  to  the  Much,  indeed,  might  be  said  of  the 
whole  world  the  blessings  of  the  won derous  things  displayed  by  the 
Gospel,  and  in  the  encouraging  heavens,  and  the  marvellous  things 
tokens  with  which  God  has  been  •exhibited  by  the  earth;  but,  pass- 
pleased  to  favour  these  endeavours  ing  by  all  these  at  this  time,  let  us 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  for  a  moment  consider  man.  And 
yet  he  has  just  reason  for  deep  hu-  every  thing  about  man,  whether  it 
miliation,  and  to  mingle  fear  with  be  his  living  corporeal  frame,  or 
his  rejoicing,  lest  the  sins  of  the  his  immortal  spirit,  with  its  nume- 
Sabbath  may  yet  prove  a  weight  rous  powers,  is  so  wonderful  and 
so  ponderous,  as  to  bring  down  his  so  valuable,  that  the  creation  of 
beloved  Britian  from  that  high  such  a  being,  though  no  other 
station  in  which  Providence  has  thing  had  ever  been  made,  deserved 
placed  her ;  and  lest  it  may  be  to  be  commemorated  by  a  lasting 
found  at  last,  that  the  wealth,  the  memorial.  We  might  enlarge  on 
luxuries,  and  the  enjoyments,  which  the  works  which  man  has  aocom- 
have  been  obtained  irom  the  rob-  plished,  on  the  sciences  which  he 
bery  and  sacrilege  of  the  Lord*s-  has  discovered,  the  arts  which  he 
day,  may  be  to  Britain  as  baneful  has  invented,  the  deeds  of  glory 
as  th^  gold  and  the  garment  which  and  heroism  which  he  has  achievea, 
Achan  purloined  from  the  devoted  the  thought,  and  intellect,  and  fan- 
riches  of  Jericho,  were  to  the  chil-  cy,  and  feeling  which  he  has  ex- 
dren  of  Israel.  We  should  bear  hibited,  in  the  multitude  of  volumes 
in  mind,  that  the  enormous  guilt  which  he  has  written ;  these  things 
contracted  by  the  profanation  of  and  many  others  prove  him  to  be  a 
the  Sabbath  is  truly  alarming,  and  wonderful  piece  of  workmanshtp. 
the  wide-spreading  and  increasing  But  there  are  things  connected 
desecration   of*  that   holy   day  is  with  the  creation   of  man,  which 

Portentous    of  an  awful   reverse,  indeed  far  exceed  these  in  value, 

f  the  Lord  visit  us  in  judgment  for  Man  was  made  in  the  image,  and 

these  things,  mourning,  wretched-  after  the  likeness  of  God;  man  re- 

ness,  and  woe  will  be  our  recom-  ceived  a  body  capable  of  becom- 

pense.    These   are  considerations  ing  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

which  ought  to  excite  every  lover  man  received  such  a  nature  as  was 

of  his  country  to  bestir  himself  to  capable  of  being  joined  to  Deity 

ward  off,  by  prayer  to  heaven,  and  itself  in  a  personal  union.     It  is 

persua^on  to   men,  the  dreadful  impossible  to  imagine  any  circum- 

consequences  of  such  conduct.  stance  whatever,  that  could  more 

My  mind  has  been  deeply  im-  fully   prove  the  dignity  and  the 

pressed  with  four  plain  propositions  value    of  that  nature,  which   the 

respecting  the  Sabbath,  which  I  Creator  bestowed  on  man,  than  the 

shall  notice  in  four  distinct  papers,  fact  of  the  glorious  person  of  our 

The  Sabbath  was  appointed  to  be  Lord  Jesus   Christ.     And  surely 

it  constant  memorial  of  the  perfectiofii  the  creation  of  such  a  nature,  as 
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was  capable  of  being  in  nested  with 
such  honour,  and  exalted  to  such 
glory y  merited  a  memorial  continu- 
ally to  record  it. 

And  certainly,  no  memorial 
could  be  so  suitable,  as  the  appro- 
priation to  that  purpose  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  by  which  the  dura- 
tion of  created  objects  is  measured. 
Divine  wisjdom  has  selected  this 
memorial,  Di/ine  authority  has 
established  it,  Divine  example  has 
consecrated,  and  Divine  goodness 
has  blessed  it. 

The  Sabbath  taught  man  to  look 
upon  every  thing  in  the  proper 
light,  and  to  mark  the  difference 
between  the  creature  and  the  ado- 
rable Creator. 

Had  the  Sabbath  been  duly  re- 
garded, idolatry  had  never  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  as  it  has  done, 
and  brought  the  intellect,  con- 
science, and  affections  of  mankind, 
under  that  dreadful  thraldom,  which 
at  this  very  time  is  destroying  so 
many  millions  of  our  fellow  men. 
The  Sabbath,  from  week  to  week, 
recals  man  to  the  grand  truth,  that 
all  things  visible  and  invisible  were 
made  by  Jehovah,  and  that  they 
all  are  his  servants,  dependant  on 
his  pleasure  for  the  continuance  of 
their  existence.  And  had  men 
regarded  this  memorial  as  they 
ought,  they  never  would  have 
thought  to  invest  any  creature, 
however  high,  with  the  attributes 
of  Deity. 

But  how  was  the  glory  of  the 
human  intellect  laid  low,  when 
men,  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  became  fools,  by  glorifying 
the  creature  more  than  the  Crea- 
tor* Contemplate  the  misery  and 
the  degradation  of  the  poor  idolasi 
tor,  lying  prostrate  and  trembling 
before  a  carved  image  of  wood  or 
stone*  Consider  the  terrors  of  his 
heart,  and  the  slavery  of  his  mind, 
as  he  is  attempting  to  sooth  his 
fears,  in  deprecating  the  vengeance 
•f  his  idoly  by  means  as  foolish  as 
the  oh^fict  of  his  worship  is  vain. 
During, one  of  the  grand  festi- 
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vals,  visit  the  temple  of  Jugger- 
naut, and  behold  in  the  wicked- 
ness, the  wretchedness,  and  the  not 
infrequent  death  of  the  devotees, 
what  has  resulted  from  the  loss  of 
the  Sabbath. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  the  pro- 
faners  of  the  Sabbath  in  Britain? 
for  them  there  can  be  no  excuse. 
In  the  noon  tide  of  light,  they  ex- 
hibit a  mind  enveloped  in  lurid 
darkness ;  amidst  innumerable  be- 
nefits they  exhibit  a  heart,  which 
the  kindness  of  heaven  itself  can- 
not soften.  As  far  as  they  can, 
in  their  own  persons,  they  reduc^ 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  to  the 
level  of  the  beasts  that  perish. 
By  their  conduct  they  upbraid  their 
Creator  for  having  made  them 
men.  Instead  of  being  the  priests 
of  the  creation,  to  present  the  hymn 
of  praise  for  the  world,  they  are 
the  willing  slaves  of  the  god  of 
this  world,  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  do 
his  drudgery  in  producing  confu- 
sion in  the  works  of  God. 

When  you  see  a  Sabbath-breaker, 
you  behold  one  whoi^e  deeds  mani- 
fest consummate  folly,  and  you 
have  reason  to  take  up  the  lamen- 
tation over  him — "  O !  that  he  were 
wise,  that  he  would  consider  his 
latter  end." 

Every  Sabbath-breaker  is'  an 
idolater;  he  accounts  the  things 
that  are  made  of  more  worth  than 
the  glory  of  him  that  formed  them. 
And  this  is  his  conduct,  in  the  land 
of  Bibles,  in  the  land  of  churches, 
in  the  land  of  ministers,  in  the 
country  which  proclaims  that  reli- 
gion is  a  part  and  parcel  of  its 
laws. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
ACCOUNT  OF  DISSENTING  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

No.  IV. 

HOMERTON    ACADEMY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  133.) 

An  ancient  mansion  at  Homerton, 
near  Londoft,  which  bad  been  oc« 
dB2 
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cupied  as  a  school  by  the  Rey.  S.    attachment  to  his  beloved  pupils 


Hawtyn,  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  the  Society,  in  1788,  as 
pleasantly  situated,  and  capable, 
with  some  alteratidns,  of  accom- 
modating the  academic  family* 
The  Committee  appointed  to  view 


was  discovered  through  life,  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  incoherent 
wanderings  of  his  dying  hours  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  and  ad- 
monishing his  endeared  charge,  or 
in   presenting  earnest  prayers  for 


the  premises  approved  of  the  re-    them  to  that  God  in  whom  he 


commendations,  and  the  lease  was 
immediately  secured.  The  estate, 
which  included,  besides  the  man- 
sion, two  or  three  small  houses  ad- 
joining it^  was  also  offered  for 
sale,  and  as  it  was  a  copyhold, 
held  under  the  manor  of  Hackney 
at  a  small  fine  certain,  the  Society 
wisely  resolved  to  attempt  its  pur- 
chase, which  was  at  length  ef- 
fected for  £1,780.  The  whole 
premises  required  extensive  re- 
pairs, and  some  important  addi- 
tional buildings,  ta  render  them 


found  consolation  amidst  the  strug- 
gles of  mortality.*  A  united  com- 
mittee recommended  the  Rev* 
Daniel  Fisher,  of  Warmin- 
ster, to  succeed  Dr.  Walker  as 
Classical  Tutor,  which  was  adopted 
^y  the  joint  societies,  and  he  en* 
tered  upon  his  office  in  December, 
1770,  and  also  became  Resident 
Tutor,  as  Dr.  Conder  wished  to 
retire  from  the  fatigue  of  presiding 
over  the  domestic  establishment. 

The  evidence  of  growing  infirmi- 
ties which  the  removal  of  Dr.  I* 


convenient,    the     completion     of    Conder  to  the  seclusion  of  a  pri- 
which  cost  £1,045.  more,  so  that    vate  residence  affords,  will  prepare 


before  the  work  of  instruction 
commenced  at  Homerton,  the 
Society  had  expended  £3,725. 
which  compelled  them  to  sell  out 
all  the  property  which  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  public  funds,  and  to 
make  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the 
liberality  of  their  friends,  by  which 
the  debt  was  happily  discharged. 

In  September,  1769,  the  vene- 
rable tutors,  Drs.  Walker,  Con- 
der, and  Gibbons,  commenced 
their  lectures  at  Homerton,  which 
now  assumed  more  of  the  collegiate 
character  than  had  been  before 
seen  amongst  the  dissenters.  But 
they  had  laboured  to  secure  those 
accommodations,  and  other  men 
were  soon  *'  to  enter  into  their 
labours  ;"  for  scarcely  had  a  year 
elapsed,  when  the  classical  chair 


the  reader  to  learn  that  on  the  30th 
of  May,  1781,  this  venerable  man 
terminated  the  academical  laboursr 
of  twenty-seven  years  in  death, 
having  attained,  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  much  usefulness  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  to  his  sixty- 
seventh  year.  "An  event,"  say* 
Dr.  Winter,  **  which  we  who  were 
his  pupils,  felt  in  unison  with  a 
lar^e  circle,  for  he  was  greatly 
and  deservedly  beloved." 

Dr.  Fisher  was  by  the  united 
vote  of  the  societies  raised  to  the 
theological  chair,  vacant  by  Dr. 
Condor's  decease,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Davies,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Fund  Board  Aca- 
demy at  Abergavenny  for  fourteen 
years,  in  a  manner  truly  honour- 
able to  his  own  character,  and 


became  vacant  by  the  death  of  most  beneficially  to  his  pupils. 
Dr.  John  Walker.  This  gen-  was,  through  the  medium  of  the 
tleman  had  sustained  the  office  of    Rev.JamesWebb,  of  Fetter  Lane, 


classical  tutor  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  for  which  **  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  by  extensive  and 
accurate  learning,"  and  by  his  wise 
and  consistent  conduct  he  contri- 
buted in  ilo  small  deztee  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation,  if  not  the  ex- 
\tence,  of  the  Institution.    His 


invited  to  the  classical  chair  at 
Homerton,  which  he  accepted,  and 
first  occupied  July  1781. 

Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,    having 
entered  on  the  office  of  tutor  ia 

'  *  Vide  Bogue  And  Bennett's  Hiitorf  of 
Dissenters,  vol.  if.  p.  259. 
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the  meridian  of  his  days,  long  sur« 
▼iTed  his  first  colleagues,  aod  con- 
tinued to  instruct  his  pupils  in 
logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
rhetoric  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  always  communicated  to  them 
the  valuable  fruits  of  those  stu- 
dious researches,  which  he  diligent- 
ly continued  to  the  close  of  life. 
Having  spent  the  whole  of  a  day, 
in  February,  1785,  in  his  closet, 
he  visited  a  coffee-house  about 
eight  o'clock  to  read  the  evening 
paper,  when  he  suddenly  fell 
speechless  on  the  floor,  and  being 
conveyed  home,  languii^hed  five 
days,  and  then  with  a  pleasing 
countenance,  though  unable  to 
articulate,  he  died,  22d  February, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.* 

Dr.  Henry  Mayo,  pastor  of 
die  church  in  Nightingale  Lane, 
but  now  of  Pell  Street,  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Dr.Gibbons  in  the  Belles 
Lettres  department,  and  is  declared 
by  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennett  to 
have  been  '*  a  more  able  man" 
than  his  predecessor.  The  com- 
piler of  this  article  regrets  that  he 
has  no  source  of  additional  infor- 
mation respecting  him,  and  can 
only  add,  that  he  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  hts  tutorship  but  six 
years,  as  he  was  removed  by  death 
April  4th,  1793.  Some  time  be- 
fore the  Doctor's  decease  he  had 
been  unequal  to  his  office,  and  the 
other  tutors  divided  his  duties  be- 
tween them,  and  as  they  did  not 
complain  of  their  increased  labours^ 
the  office  of  third  tutor  was  per- 
mitted to  expire  with  Dr.  Mayo. 

Dr.  Davies  was  called  in  Oc- 
tober, 1786,  to  surrender  a  beloved 
wife  to  the  tomb,  and  this  bereave- 
ment produced  a  depression  of 
spirits  so  inveterate  as  to  compel 
mm  to  resign  the  office  of  Classical 
Tutor  at  Midsummer,  1787.t 

The  Rev.  John  Fell,  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Thaxted,  in 
Essex,  and  once  a  student  of  this 

•  Vide  W.  WiUou's  History  of  Dis- 
sentiDg  Churches,  vol.  ill  p.  1 78— 183. 

f  Vide  Memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Davies,  Eran- 
getiad  Magazine,  vol.  xzrii.  p.  221. 
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Institution,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Davies.     He  possessed  a  high 
reputation  for  critical  acumen  in 
biblical  knowledge,  and  gave  to 
his  less  learned  brethren  innume- 
rable solutions  of  classical,  theo- 
logical,   and    biblical    difficulties 
which  they  proposed  to  him.     His 
**  Essay  on  Demoniacs,"  in  answer 
to  the  Rev.  H.  Farmer,  increased 
his  literary  character,  and  he-  left 
Thaxted,    amidst    the    many    re- 
grets of  his  attached  friends,  and 
commenced    his     tutorship    Sep- 
tember 12,  1787,  and  with  it  the 
domestic  presidency.     Dr.  Henry 
Hunter,  in  his  Funeral  Sermon  for 
Mr.  Fell,  says,  '•  That  long  before 
he  entered  on  this  charge,  a  spirit 
of  discontent,  of  insubordination, 
and  of   impatience   of  authority, 
had  unhappily  found  its  way  into 
this  seminary,  to  the  po  small  re- 
proach of  both  learning  and  re- 
ligion, and   had  -given   solid  un- 
easiness to  more  than  one  of  Mr. 
Fell's  predecessors.      The   intro- 
duction of  a  new  tutor,  though  of 
acknowledged  merit,  did  not  allay 
the  ferment,   and  our  friend  had 
soon  too  just  cause  to  regret  the 
calm  delights  of  a  country  con- 
gregation, and  the  pleasure  of  in- 
structing a  few  tractable  and  af- 
fectionate pnpills   round   a  board 
and  a  fire-side  which  he  could  call 
his  own."*     If  this  statement  of 
the  temper  which  prevailed  amongst 
the   stibdents  be  correct,  it  must, 
iqdeed,  have  been  a  matter  of  re- 
gret, not  only  to  Mr.  F.  but  to  all 
the  friends  of  the  Institution,  that 
he  should  have  accepted  the  office 
at  so   inauspicious  a  season,  for, 
while  his  high  literary  merits  could 
not  be  doubted,  the  irascibility  of 
his  temper  .was  too.  well  known, 
even  among  his  Essex  pupils,  to 
leave  a  doubt,  that  if  he  were 
brought  into  such  trying  circum- 
stances, it  would  betray  him  into 

•  Vide  Dr.  Hunter's  Sermon,  "  The 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Difference  between 
Man  and  Man,"  preached  at  Old  Jewry, 
September  24,  1797,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rtv.  J,  Fell. 
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conduct  not  to  be  justified.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case,  and 
a  committee  therefore  resolved, 
though  perhaps  with  too  much 
precipitancy,  in  May,  1796,  to 
expel  this  distinguished  professor 
from  his  office.  This  vote  is  said 
to  have  produced  a  strong  sensa- 
tion on  the  minds  of  the  religious 
public,  and  upon  that  of  Mr.  Fell 
the  effect  was  so  severe,.''  that  he 
sunk  under  it,  September  6, 1797.'' 
Thb  Rev.  John  Berry,  of 
West  Bromwich,  in  Staffordshire, 
where  he  was  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
friends,  was  invited  to  become 
Classical  and  Resident  Tutor  in 
this  Academy,  in  which  he  had 
received  his  own  education,  and 
he  accepted  the  offer,  which  must 
have  been  agreeable  to  him,  con- 
nected as  it  was  with  the  recol" 
lections  of  his  academical  years, 
spent  in  the  pursuits  of  that  learn- 
ing which  now  fitted  him  for  so 
honourable  a  station.  This  place 
he  continued  to  hold  until  Michael- 
mas, 1800,  when  the  church  at 
Camberwell  invited  him  to  be- 
come their  pastor,  which  office  he 


[April, 


The  Rev.  Jas.  Knight,  pastor 
of  the  church  meeting  at  Collier's 
Rents,  in  the  Borough,  was  chosen, 
March,  1803,  by  the  recommends^ 
tion  of  a  joint  committee,  to  fill 
the  place  of  theological  tutor, 
whica  office  he  continued  to  oc- 
cupy until  the  spring  of  1805, 
when  declining  health  compelled 
him  to  vacate  the  situation. 

Tke  Rev.  John  Pyb  Smith, 
who  had  just  finished,  his  studies 
in  the  Academy  at  Rotherbam, 
Yorkshire,  was  called,  at  the  close 
of  1800,  to  succeed  Mr.  Berry  as 
Classical  Tutor,  for  which,  though 
very  young,  his  peculiar  attain- 
ments had  fully  qualified  him. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  1801,  he 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  to 
the  students  on  the  occasion  of 
entering  upon  the  office  of  Re- 
sident Tutor,  which  having  been 
printed  for  private  circatation,  en- 
ables us  to  present  the  reader  with 
the  following  characteristic  pas- 
sage, the  anticipations  of  which 
have  been  so  fully  realized  as  to 
place  the  subject  of  them  at  the 
head  of  his  profession.  '*  Yow 
consideration  and  candour  will 
accepted;  and  as  it  is  a  rule  of    teach  you  not  to  expect  from  a 


the  Societv  that  the  Resident 
Tutor  shall  not  be  the  pastor  of 
any  church,  Mr.  Berry  in  course 
resigned  his  tutorship.* 

Dr.  Fisher  having  sustained  the 
office  of  Professor,  in  connection 
with  this  Institution,  near  thirty- 
three  years,  requested,  in  January, 
1803,  of  the  two  Societies  permis- 
sion to  resign  the  theological  chair, 
which  being  granted,  be  .left  the 


young  man,  in  his  first  attempts, 
upon  a  field  of  exertion  so  very 
extensive,  the  same  enlarged  com- 
prehension of  mind,  the  same  depth 
and  accuracy  of  knowledge,  and 
the  same  fulness  and  felicity  of  elu- 
cidation, ^hich  you  will  be  entitled 
to  demand  even  from  that  very  per- 
son, after  the  lapse  of  years,  with 
increased  opportunities  of  expe- 
rience and  improvement.  The  sub- 


Institution  with  honour,  after  hav-    jects  themselves  are  such  as  are 
ing  conducted  himself  with  exem-    congenial  with  my  taste ;  and,  in 


plary  prudence  through  the  long 
aikl  trying  period  of  his  pre- 
sidency. 

^  The  only  memoir  of  tliis  excellent 
man  wHh  which  the  public  hare  beea 
favoured,  is  contained  in  his  Funeral  Ser- 
mon, preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  at 
Garr's  Lane  Meeting-house,  Birmingham, 
March  25,  1821,  and  since  published  under 
the  title  of  **  The  Character  and  Rewai4 
>f  the  Faithfid  Minister.'* 


various  degrees,  according  to  cir« 
cumatances  and  occasions,  they 
have  from  my-  earliest  youth  oc- 
cupied my  attention.  That  atten- 
tion, if  life  and  ability  are  graoted 
to  fulfil  my  designs,  it  will  now  be 
my  endeavour  to  employ  with 
increased  ardour  and  industry/' 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.Kaiglit, 
Mr.  Smith  undertook,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  A.,  Bishop^  one  of 
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Ae  senior  students,  to  superintend, 
fro  tempore,  the  whole  business  of 
the  Academy.  "  This  laborious 
occupatiim  he  continued  for  a  com- 
plete year,  when,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  he 
was.  May  27, 1806,  chosen  Divi- 
nity Tutor  by  the  two  bodies,  and 
the  Rev.  Thomas  -Hill,  also 
from  the  Academy  at  Rotherham, 
was  chosen  Classical  Tutor.''  This 
gentleman  also  became  Resident 
Tutor  at  Christmas,  1807,  Mr. 
Smith  having  resigned  the  do- 
mestic superitttendance  of  the  In- 
stitution . 

In  1811,  the  Academy -house 
was  found  to  be  greatly  out  of  re- 
pair, especially  the  roof,  which 
was  therefore  removed,  and  a  new 
attic-story  erected,  in  which  twenty 
studies  were  built,  by  which  means 
room  was  obtained  for  separate 
bed  chambers  for  the  students  on 
the  second  floor*  Other  altera- 
tions and  repairs  were  made,  and, 
with  the '  purchase  of  some  new 
articles  of  furniture  which  were  ne* 
cessary,  an  expenditure  of  £3,289. 
was  occasioned.  This  sum,  how- 
ever, was  soon  obtained  ainongst 
the  liberal  patrons  of  this  Insti- 
tution. 

The  academic  family,  during  this 
peiiod, .  "  was  visited  with  a  series 
Qf  alarming  providences ;  some  of 
the  students  were  taken  away  by 
death,  and  others,  in  a  very  pre- 
carious state'  of  health,  required 
almost  constant  care ;"  it  was  the 
happiness  of  the  afflicted  students 
to  enjoy  in  Mrs.  Hill,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  £.  Williams,  and 
wife  of  their  Resident  Tutor,  a 
most  affectionate  and  attentive 
nurse.  The  students,  referring  to 
her  conduct  at  this  peiiod,  in  a  me- 
morial of  her,  which  they  drew  up 
after  ber  lamented  decease,  remark, 
"  It  was  then  she  appeared  as  a  mi- 
nistering angel,  sent  to  spread  light 
and  comfort  through  the  abode  of 
sorrow :  at  her  presence,  dejection 
gave  place  to  hope,  and  even  mor- 
^1  anguish  strove  to  assume  the 
composure  of  a  «mile.     Her  kind 
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inquiries  and  unremitting  atten- 
tions are  deeply  engraved  on  many 
a  grateful  heart.  It  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten,  that  when  bodily 
weakness  might  well  have  pleaded 
her  excuse,  she  seemed  to  forget 
herself  in  her  anxiety  for  the  heallli 
and  comfort  of  those  around  her."* 
Her  excellent  husband  was  soon 
called  to  follow  her  to  the  tomb. 
Often  had  Mr.  Hill,  during  the 
seven  years  of  his  tutorship,  to 
complain  of  an  afflicted  and  lan- 
guishing body,  the  infirmities  of 
which  at  length  prevailed,  and 
several  weeks  illness,  with  various 
alternations  of  revival  and  relapse, 
brought  him  to  the  gates  of  the 
grave,  when  he  removed  to  Lan- 
cashire, hoping  that  a  change  of 
air,  that  last  hope  of  the  enfeebled 
patient,  might  produce  a  favourable 
result.  But  he  at  length  sunk  be- 
neath the  power  of  disease,  and  in 
the  flower  of  his  days,  without 
pain,  expired  at  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  a  friend  near  Prescot, 
on  August  25,  1813,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age.f 

On  Dr.  Smith  now  devolved 
the  whole  burden  of  tuition,  which 
indeed  he  had  been  called  to  sus- 
tain for  several  months  preceding 
Mr.  Hill's  death,  and  which  he 
continued  to  bear  till  January, 
1814,*  when  the  Rev.  William 
WaLford,  of  Great  Yarmouth, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  H.,  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
Classical  andResident  Tutor  ,which 
he  still  perfo)rms  with  reputation  to 
himself  and  to  the  Institution. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Insti- 
tution in*  1817,  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
what  plans  could  be  formed  which 
mightconduce  to  its  increased  pros- 
perity. They  presented  their  re- 
port at  a  numerous  meeting  on  May 
13th,  when  their  recommendations 
were  adopted  with  only  one  dis- 
sentient. 


*  Gilbert's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  £.  Williams, 
p.  515. 

t  Obituary,  Erangelical  Magazine,  toL 
zxi.i».  380. 
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Tho  subBCription    to    doctrinal    grateful   thanksgiTiligs,    and  fer^ 


articles  "which  was  previously  re- 
quired both  of  thie' members,  and 
students,  was  now  abandoned,  and 
the  contribution  of  one  guinea 
a-year  was  alone  sufScient  to  con- 
stitute a  member ;  and  to  complete 
the  revolution,  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  the  King^s  Head  Society 
was  abandoned,  and  that  of  the 
HoMBRTON  Academy  Society 


vent  and  comprehensive  supplica- 
tions.* 

The  committees  at  the  annual 
meeting,  June,  1824,  congratn- 
lated  &eir  constituents  upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  building. 
**  It  has  been  finished/'  says  the 
Report,  **  in  a  manner  which  your 
committees  think  is  creditable  to 
the  builders ;  and  which  they  have 


was    adopted  ;     the   business    of  reason  to  believe  meets  with  ge- 

which  was  no  longer  intrusted  to  neral  approbation/'      It    appears 

the    uncertain    attendance  of   an  from  the  cash  account,  that  the 

open  committee  of  the  whole  so-  total  cost  of  this  important  erec- 

sciety,  but  a  select  committee  of  tion    is    £9,453.    nearly    £7,500* 

twelve  gentlemen,  having  an  equal  of  wrhich  has  been  raised  by  vo- 


number  of  ministers  and  laymen, 
was  appointed  to  manage  its  con- 
cerns. 

In  1822,  the  Academy-house 
was  found  to  be  very  insecure, 
and  upon  the  survey  of  two  emi* 
nent  professional  gentlemen  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  so  dilapidated 
by  age  as  to  be  altogether  inca- 
pable of  effectual  repair.  It  was 
therefore  resolved,  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Institution,  that  a  new  building 
9hould  be  erected  immediately  be- 
hind the  site  of  the  old  premises. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  first 
stone  was  laid  by  Joseph  Stonard, 
Esq.  the  venerable  Treasurer,  as- 
sisted by  Wm.  Hale,  Esq.  as  the 
I>eputy  Treasurer,  and  Ebenezer 
Maitland,  Esq.  as  Treasurer  to 
the  Congregational  Fund. 

The  company,  which  was  at  once 
numerous  and  select,  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Stonard,  in  a  speech  in 
harmony  with  the  occasion..  The 
Rev.  W.  Walford  gave  out  some 
verses  of  the  49th  Hymn  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  "  These  walls  we  to 
thine  honour  raise,"  &c.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Winter  then  delivered  an  im- 
pressive address,  containing  a  brief 
historical  review  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  replete  with  those  devout 
sentiments  and  pious  anticipations 
which  the  occasion  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Smith 
closed  the    whole    service    with 


luntary  subscriptions  and  the  sale 
of  old  materials ;  and  the  sale  of 
£2,000.  three  per  cent,  stock  has 
reduced  the  debt  to  £600.  which, 
doubtless,  will  be  speedily  dis- 
charged. 

At  the  general  meeting  it  was 
also  resolved,  **  that  in  future 
the  Institution  shaU  be  deno- 
minated The  CdlegCy  and  the  So- 
ciety which  most  largely  contri- 
butes to  its  support, The  Homer- 
ton  College  Society." 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Institu- 
tion to  support  twenty  young  men 
of  decided  piety,  while  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the 
attainment  of  such  branches  of  li- 
terature as  may  best  qualify  them 
for  the  intelligent  and  honourable 
discharge  of  the  sacred  office  to 
which  they  aspire.  No  candidate 
is  received  who  has  not  attained 
his  seventeenth  year,  or  whose,  age 
exceeds  twenty-two.  The  period 
allotted  to  the  entire  course  of 
study  is  six  years — the  first  two  of 
which  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
classical  pursuits,  and  the  remain- 
ing yb«r  to  classical,  theological, 
and  philosophical  studies. 

The  library  of  this  Academy  has 
been  collected  partly  by  the  pur- 

*  These  interestiDg  particalan,  with 
Dr.  Winter's  address,  are  presenred  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Innes's.  Ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  supporters  of 
Homerton  CoUegt ,  Jane  26, 1822. 
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chase  of  the  constituents;  partly 
from  bequests,  among  which  a 
very  libera^  one  of  the  Rev.  Ri- 
chard Rawlins,  minister  of  the 
congregation  in  Fetter-lane,  (who 
died  in  1757,)  deserves  to  be  ho- 
nourably particularized;  and  part- 
ly from  occasional  donations.  It 
is  a  laudable  custom  for  every  stu- 
dent, on  finishing  his  course,  to 
firesent  some  valuable  work  to  the 
ibrary,  for  the  benefit  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  as  a  memorial  of  his 
attachment.  There  is  also  a  small 
society  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
library,  by  annual  subscriptions, 
which  consists  chiefly  of  mmisters 
who  have  been  educated  in  the 
academy,  or  are  otherwise  connect- 
ed with  it.  The  number-  of  vo- 
lumes is  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand* The  collection  embraces 
many  standard  and  excellent  works 
in  biblical  and  general  philology, 
classics.  Bibles  and  commentaries, 


fathers,  English  and  foreign  theo- 
logy, history,  and  science. 

A  century  has  well  nigh  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  this 
highly  respectable  Institution,  du- 
ring which  period  it  has  sent  fortli 
a  continued  supply  of  learned,  or- 
thodox,  and  holy  ministers.  The 
imperfect  lists  of  its  students  which 
are  published,  record  the  names  of 
many  long  since  gathered  to  their 
reward,  whose  memories  are  yet 
fragrant,  not  only  in  the  spheres 
in  which  they  laboured,but through- 
out the  church  of  God.  They  re- 
cord also  the  nameisrof  many  others 
who  yet  live,  the  lights  of  our 
churches,  and  the  benefactors  of 
mankind.  Distant  be  the  day 
when  they  shall  be  gathered  to 
their  fathers ;  and  may  a  succes- 
sion of  such  ministers  be  still  raised 
up,  advancing  alike  in  heart^felt 
religion,  in  scriptural  knowledge, 
and  in  the  learning  of  the  schools. 


POETRY. 


"  I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAYS." 

I  WOULD  not  always  live, 
I  would  not  always  lie, 
WhcK  grief  may  blast  the  fairest  flower. 
That  blossoms  but  to  die. 

I  would  not  always  stay, 
Where  sorrow  shrines  the  heart ; 
Where  Hope  emerges  in  Despair, 
And  light  and  lore  depart ! 

What  are  tha  Jiopes  of  youth, 
The  Idols  of  the  mind  ; 
But  sowing  to  the  passings  storm, 
And  reaping  of  the  wind  ? 

Earth  is  not~  should  not  be, 
The  immortal  spirit's  rest ; 
Who  would  the  ethereal  eagle  chain. 
Within  its  earthly  nest  ? 

There  ia  aland  of  light :  — 
Why  should  we  stay  below, 
Where  flesh  and  sense  enchain  the  mind. 
And  pleasure  ends  in  woe  ? 

There  W  a  land  of  love  : 
Why  should  we  feed  our  heart 
With  hopes,  which  fair  as  morning  rise, 
Bat  ere  'tis  noon,  depart  ? 

The  flower  that  lifts  its  head. 
And  revels  in  the  ray ; 
Will  find  its  rainbow  hu^s  dissolved. 
And  lost  at  shut  of  day. 

New  Series,  No.  4. 


The  spirit  sceks^  rest. 
As  boundless  as  its  birth  ; 
Nor  will  it  find  the  high  behest — 
Gn  such  a  waste  as  earlh. 

When  shall  the  spirit. mount. 
Where  wells  of  water  spring, 
And  bathe  and  cool  beneath  the  fount 
Of  Eden  murmuring  ? 

The  temple  of  our  God 
Arises  in  the  sky  ; 
When  shall  we  tread,  as  Christ  hath  trod, 
The  path  that  leads  on  high  ? 

Why,  with  a  Hope  so  high. 
So  boundless  and  so  bright ; 
A  hope  that  centres  in  the  sky. 
And  dwells  where  all  is  light. 

Why  rest  we  on  the  earth. 
And  shrioe  ourselves  in  clay; — 
Forgetful  of  our  heav'nly  birth. 
Nor  wish  to  soar  away  ? 

The  cloud  that  wanders  by 
The  unfathomable  sun; 
Dissolves  before  its  living  eye, 
Weeps,  and  in  space  is  gone. 

The  rain -drop  of  the  cloud. 
Falls  hissing  on  the  spray ; 
Finds  in  the  mighty  waste  a  shroud. 
And  melts  itself  away. 
2C 
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Man  is  an  ley  .tear, 
That  dims  the  face  of  earth  ; 
A  moqieiit  struggling  with  the  fear, 
From  whence  he  R|^raug  to  birth, 

A  spirit  in  a  shrine. 
That  wrestles  to  be  free  ; — 
And  having  burst  the  bands  of  Time, 
Dwells  in— Eternity. 

How  sweet  in  Fancy's  scope, 
To  pierce  the  distant  ray. 
That  bounds  our  darkened  horoscope 
Where  unseen  glories  play, 

Jaqucs. 

THE  WORD  OF  GOP. 

IMITATED    FROM    GURNALL. 

"  Theiword  of  the  5pirit."— Chap.  x. 

O  HOLY  word  of  God  Most  High, 

What  wondrous  things  of  thee  are  told ! 

Thy  precious  stores  may  well  outvie 
Both  India's  gems  and  Persia's  gold. 

The  worldling's  joy,  that  lures  the  sense, 
No  more  can  tempt  from  paths  divine. 

The  happy  soul,  whose  excellence 
Is  drawn  from  springs  so  pure  as  thine. 

Subdued  by  thy  victorious  arm. 

Death,  the  last  foe,  shrinlcsback  and  flies; 
.  Its  pains  are  soften'd  by  thy  charm, 
And  at  thy  smile  ita  terror  dies. 

Serpents  and  fiends  of  earth  or  hell. 
Awed  by  thy  presence,  all  withdraw, 

And  leave  their  holds  for  thee  to  dwell. 
And  there  proclaim  thy  matchless  law. 

The  tortnrinff  fires  of  conscious  ^ilt. 
Are  quenched  by  mercy's  flowing  tide  ; 

Whilst  thou  dost  tell  whose  blood  was  spilt. 
Whose  hands  were  pierc'd — whose  feet 
—whose  side. 

Ev'n  now  on  wings  of  faith  and  love, 
Dost  thou  transport  the  soul  to  rest ; 

For  with  the  hope  of  joys  above — 
The  very  pains  of  life  arc  blest. 

tymington,  D.  E.  F. 
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AWAY!  AWAY!  AWAY! 
"11  coTiduU   hkn  m  barque  I  !** 

Oh  !  that  I  were  an  airy  thing 

To  float  the  ocean  spray ; 
For  ever,  ever  on  the  wing. 
Still  floatiogj  and  still  waadenng, 

Away — away~away ! 
Wild  as  the  billows  of  the  sea. 
My  ever  varying  course  should  be. 

I'd  travel  on— for  ever  on, 

No  pause,  no  peace,  no  stay, 
Now  in  the  storm — now  in  the  snn — 
Nothing  to  seek — nothing  to  shun, 

Awav — away — away ! 
Where  er  the  drifting  winds  should  blow. 
Where'er  the  restless  wave  should  flow. 


'Away  t  Away !  Away  !  Sfc,    [April, 

Why  should  the  spirit  be  thu^  Wild, 

llrat  lives  within  this  clay  ? 
Oh  I  man,  thou  art  a  wayward  child. 
By  every  passing  shade  beguiled, 

Away — away — away ! 
Thy  wanderings,  never — never  cease — 
Thou  ever  ar(  at  war  with  peace  ! ! 


TO  A  FATHER'S  MEMORY. 

Lost  to  me  ere  my  youthful  mind 

-     Could  estimate  thy  worth ; 

Still  with  my  heart-strings  thou  art  twin'd, 

My  first,  best  friend  on  earth  ! 
And  what  on  earth  shall  e'er  efface 
Those  scenes,  which  memory  still  can  trace, 

Still  loves  to  picture  forth ; 
llic  incidents  oi  early  years, 
When  thou  didst  smile  away  my  tears. 

A  parent's  love !  we  do  not  know 

The  blessing  till  'tis  fled  ! 
I  seeuj  to  love  more  fondly  now. 

My  father,  now  thou'rt  dead ! 
Oh !  bow  unwearied  was  thy  care— 
Thy  love,  which  nothing  could  impair^ 

Though  oft  thy  heart  hath  bled ; 
Thy  love,  through  every  scene,  the  same — 
Unqueiich'd— undimmed  affection's  flame. 

But  I  can  never  show  thee  more 

The  love  I  feel  for  thee— 
A  love  I  never  knew  before. 

Till  thou  wert  reft  from  me— 
Yet  shall  it  be  a  sad  relief, 
A  monmful  solace  to  my  grief. 

To  love  thy  memory ; — 
Oh !  never  shall  thy  name  depart* 
Thou  batt  a  temple  in  my  heart. 

And  as  remembrance  keeps  her  watcb 

Upon  thy  sacred  shrine, 
Oh,  that  luy  wavering  soul  may  catch 

Those  virtues  that  were  thine ! 
To  live  thy  life— to  die  thy  death. 
To  triumph  as  I  yield  my  breath — 

Thy  hopes  of  glory  mine ! — 
Through    every    change— through    every 

scene. 
Only  to  be — what  thou  hast  been. 

"  My  father  !  oh  my  father!"  cried 

Elisha,  when  to  heaven 
His  only  friend— his  only  guide. 

On  wheels  of  fire  was  driven. 
And  as  the  chariot  swept  the  skv* 
The  sacred  mantle  fell  from  high. 

And  to  his  prayer  was  giv'n  ! 
The  Prophet  sought  eternal  rest. 
But  left  below  his  mystic  vest. 

My  father !  in  thy  cloudless  sphere, 

I  know^bou  canst  not  grieve, 
Or  dim  thy  radiance  with  a  tear. 

For  those  whom  thou  didst  leave  1 
Yet,  if  thy  spirit  still  can  tell 
Those  forms  thou  once  didst  love  so  well, 

To  which  thy  heart  did  cleave,— 
•«  My  father  !  oh,  my  father !"  shed 
From  heaven  a  blessing  on  my  head. 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 
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I.  A  Sumnuay  of  the  Theological 
Conirovernes  which  of  late  years 
have  agitated  the  City  of  Geneva, 
By  M.  J.  J.  Cheneviere,  Pastor 
and  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ge- 
neva, Originally  puhlished  in 
French,  and  since  translated  into 
English,  and  trmumitted  by  the 
Professor  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Monthly  Repository, 

II.  **  Letter  from  Robert  Haldaue, 
Esq.  to  M,  J,  J,  Chenevi^re"  Sfc, 
occasioned  by  the  above  publican 
tion*  Edinburgh,  1824»  pp.  161. 
Holdsworth«  Nisbet,  &c. 

III.  A  Vindication  of  those  Citi- 
zens of  Geneva  and  other  persons 
who  have  been  instrufnental  in  the 
Revival  of  Scriptural  Religion  in 
that  City,  occasioned  by  the  state- 
ments ofM,  J,  J,  Cheneviere,  and 
Robert  Bakeioell,  Esq,  London, 
1825,  pp.  78.     Holdsworth. 

Switzerland  and  Geneva  are 
names  which  are  embalmed  in  the 
recollection  of  all  who  are  accus*- 
tomed  to  trace  the  progress  of  pure 
religion,  in  the  history  of  the  glo^ 
rious  Iteformatioo.  At  an  early 
period  of  the  16th  century,  and 
at  a  time  when  men  were  only  be- 
ginning to  awake  from  the  sleep 
of  ages,  and  to  open  their  dazzled 
eyes  upon  the  glory  of  that  light 
which  was  bursting  upon  Europe, 
Geneva  exhibited  to  the  world 
the  illustrious  spectacle  of  a  poor 
but  independent  state,  taking  the 
lead  among  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  and  unappalled  by  the 
storm  which  seemed  gathering 
around  her,  and  in  despite  of  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  tearing 

*  We  took  a  very  brief  notice  of  this 
work  in  the  former  series  of  ouf  Maga- 
zine, (see  Cong.  Mag.  for  Sept.  1824,) 
icon  after  its  publication,  but  iiave  deem- 
ed it  desenring  of  more  extended  notice  in 
this  article,  in  which  we  intend  to  take  ^ 
more  comprehensive  view  of  this  contro- 
versy and  the  several  publications  con- 
Btcted  with  it. 


asunder  the  fetters  by  which  she 
had  been  so  long  enthralled,  and 
boldly  asserting  the  Divine  Right 
of  mankind,  in  matters  of  religion, 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience. 

The  short'lived  but  successful 
labours  of  Zuinglius  were  followed 
by  the  still  more  enlightened  and . 
useful  efforts  of  the  immortal  Cal- 
vin^-a  man  whose  name  has  some- 
times been  made  the  covert  for  the 
introduction  of  opinions  which  he 
would  haTe  disclaimed  —  but  a 
man  to  whom  Christians  will  ever 
look  up  with  reverence  as  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and  most  gifted, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  undaunted 
champions  of  his  Master's  cause* 
Under  the  ministry  of  Calvin  and 
Beza,  and  their  distinguished  co-* 
adjutors,  a  remarkable  blessing 
rested  on  Geneva.  She  became^ 
as  M.  Cheneviere  justly  remarks, 
*'  elevafid  to  a  height  of  prospe*^ 
rity  and  glory  which  might  have 
been  thought  unattainable  by  so 
small  a  state.''  Her  university, 
founded  by  Calvin,  and  composed 
of  men  imbued  with  his  sentiments, 
became  the  resort  of  individuals 
from  all  nations,  who  were  desir- 
ous of  quenching  their  thirst  for 
knowledge  at  one  of  the  purest 
fpuntains  of  souml  philosophy  and 
celestial  wisdom.  Geneva  opened 
her  gates  to  strangers  who  fled 
from  the  persecuting  sword  of 
papal  domination,  and  who  found 
in  the  bosom  of  this  little  republic 
that  which  they  sought  for  in  vain 
in  other  countries — a  safe  retreat 
from  the  malice  and  bigotry  of  their 
foes,  and  a  spot  where  their  ori- 
sons might  ascend  to  heaven,  un- 
disturbed by  the  cries  of  their  mar* 
tyred  brethren,  and  uninterrupted 
by  the  threats  and  violence  of  in^ 
fatuated  and  misguided  men. 

We  could  dwell  with  delight  on 
this  glorious  period  in  the  history 
of  Geaeva«— when  her  streets  were 
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crowded  with  those  holy  men  who  tacy  of  Geneva,  have  not  been  the 
had  escaped  from  the  flames  of  works  of  a  few  years.  But  the 
persecution    which    were    raging    most  revolting,  if  not  the  most  re- 


both  in  Bn  eland  and  Scotland— 
when  the  spirit  of  true  religion  was 
widely  diffused  throughout  Swit- 
zerland— and  when  even  **  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord/'  were  com- 

Eelled  '*  to  feign  submission," — 
ut  to  what  purpose  should  we  do 
so,  since  it  would  only  serve  to 
enhance  the  bitterness  of  that  re- 
gret which  every  Christian  must 
feel  in  contrasting  the  former  with 
the  present  state  of  that  interesting 
country  ?  The  traveller  who  visits 
Switzerland  under  the  impression 
that  he  will  now  find  a  succession 
of  pastors,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  great  and  holy  men 
whose  names  have  conferred  de- 
servied  celebrity  on  their  country, 
will,  alas !  find  himself  grievously 
disappointed.  He  beholds,  in- 
deed, the  same  romantic  scenery 
which  has  in  all  ages  inspired  the 
genius  of  the  poet,  and  been  the 
theme  of  the  admiration  ^f  thou- 
sands. He  looks  down  upon  the 
same  lovely  vallies  and  beautiful 
lakes,  and  he  contemplates  with 
wonder  and  with  awe  the  majestic 
Alps,  bearing  on  their  cloud-capt 


markable  circumstance  connected 
with  thefse  deplorable  events,  is 
the  dishonesty  with  which  the  he- 
resies which  now  disfigure  it  have 
been  "  privily  brought  in''  to  the 
church  of  Geneva.  So  early  as 
the  year  1705,  subscriplion  to  the 
Helvetic  Confession  of  Faith  had 
been  abolished ;  but  this  was  not 
divulged  to  the  world  till  1725. 
To  use  the  words  of.M.  de  Femez, 
one  of  the  Genevan  pastors,  "  Con- 
tent to  enjoy  peace,  she  did  not  as- 
pire to  appear  to  have  shaken  off 
a  yoke  to  which  others  were  every 
where  else  too  much  subjected,  to 
lead  her  to  hope  th'at  she  would  be 
able  to  make  them  relish  her  prin- 
ciples." We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  a  pastor  who  is  attempting  to 
vindicate  the  principles  of  an  apos- 
tate church,  should  forget  tliat 
**  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,"  is  first  |3ure  and  then  peooe- 
abk:  but  we  believe,  that  it  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  peace  that  a 
masqued  battery  was  employed 
against  the  grand  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  convinced  that  this  plan 


summits  the  accumulated  snows  of    was  adopted  because  Geneva  was 


four  thousand  winters.  But  the 
moral  and  religious  aspect  of  Swit- 
zerland is  entirely  changed. 

**  'Tib  Greece,  bat  living  Greece  no  more  $ 
^o  coldly  pale,  so  deadly  fair — 
We  start— for  life  is  wanting  there  l" 

The  mantle  of  Calvin,  which 


not  at  all  times  sufficiently  dege«* 
nerate  to  allow  these  heresies  to 
have  been  openly  introduced— •be- 
cause there  were  **  a  few  ntfknes 
even  in  Sardis  which  had  not  de- 
filed their  garments,"  —  in  one 
word,  because,  as  M.  de  Femex 


seemed  to  descend  upon  some  of    himself   observes,    **  at    certain 
his  successors,  has  long  since  been    epochs  her  secret  would  have  re- 


voluntarily  dropped — ^his  doctrines 
have  been  abandoned  ;  and  in  the 
publication  of  M.  Chenevieke, 
Pastor  and  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Geneva,  we  find 
the  name  of  this  illustrious  Re- 
former— the  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  we  may  add  of  the 
celebrity  of  Geneva,  employed  as 
a  term  of  reproach* 

The  declension   of  religion    in 
Switzerland;  and  the  total  apos- 


volted  the  minds  of  men." 

But  the  process  of  undermining 
the  faith  of  the  people  x>f  Geneva, 
though  slow  and  gradual,  was 
nevertheless  sure  and  certain.  So 
early  as  the  year  1758,  M.  D'Alem- 
bert  observed,  in  the  Encyclopedic, 
'*  To  say  all  in  one  word,  many  of 
the  pastors  of  Geneva  have  no 
other  religion  than  a  perfect  So- 
ci|iianism#  rejecting  all  that  they 
call  mysteries.'^    And  their  coun« 


Church  of  Geneva  was  abolished. — M.  C. 
and  his  party  in  the  present  day  hare  shown 
themselves  worthy  imitators  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  models  in  subterfuge.  Why 
have  they  for  so  many  years,  been  solici- 
tous to  avoid  in  tlieir  public  discourses 
every  thing  as  to  doctrine  and  motive, 
which  upon  any  S3rstem  could  be  called 
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tryman,  Rousseau,  also  remarks,-  mysteries,  (for  thus  it  was  judged  prudent 

•  A  philosopher,  with  a  glance  of  tocajolethepeople,)  in  1725,  Subscription 

.1      '^  ..    1      xi_   •      1-  A  to  the  Confession  ot  Faith  of  the  Reformed 

the  eye,  penetrates  their  character. 

He  sees  them  to  be  Arians,  So- 
cinians.  Deists.''  The  subtlety  of 
Voltaire  did  not  permit  him  to 
lose  the  opportunity  which  was 
presented  to  him  by  these  unfaith- 
fal  §ruardians  of  a  religion  he  de- 
tested.    It  was  his  favourite  and    /mre/^  Christian?     W^^^^ 

avowed  object  to  overturn  Chris- 
tianity in  Geneva.  With  that 
view,  when  banished  from  France, 
he  stationed  himself  at  Perney, 
and  while,  with  consummate  hy- 
pocrisy, he  built  a  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  impose 
on  the  credulity  of  the  Court  at 
Paris,  he  employed  himself  in 
writing  deistical  tracts,  which  he 
sent  to  be  sold  every  Saturday 
evening  in  the  streets  of  Geneva, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  in- 
stilling the  poison. of  his  infidelity 
into  the  minds  of  all  with  whom  he 
associated.  These  tracts,  which 
were  intended  for  the  working 
people  of  Geneva,  were  written  in 
that  gay,  witty,  and  sarcastic  style 
of  which  this  brilliant  sophist  was 
so  complete  a  master.  And  we 
may  judge  of  the  effent  which  has 
been  produced  by  Voltaire,  and 
his  confederates,  the    pastors  of    — it  is  pleasing  to  think,  that  we 


yourite. subjects  been  industry,  friendship, 
pleasure,  the  care  of  one's  health,  the 
panegyric  of  their  country,  homage  to  the 
laws,  and  other  topics  furnished  rather  by 
Seneca,  Rochefoucault,  and  Montesquieu, 
than  by  the  Prophets  and  Apostles  of  in- 
spiration ?  Why  is  it  their  habit  to  cover 
their  faith,  or  want  of  faith,  under  geperal 
terms,  designedly  capable  of  a  variety  of 
interpretations  ?  Why  do  they  use  lan- 
guage calculated  to  mislead  and  deceive : 
as  when  M.  C.  says,  *  Each  one  of  the  pas- 
tors confessed  that  Jesus  was  a  Divine' 
Being/  They  know  well,  that  had  they 
integrity  and  honour  to  speak  out,  one 
would  say,  '  I  am  an  Arian  of  the  old 
school ;'  another,  *  I  incline  most  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Polish  Socinians ;'  ano- 
ther, *  I  rather  attach  myself  to  those  of 
the  modem  English  Unitarians ;'  a  fourth, 
<  I  adopt  the  system  of  the  German  Anti- 
supcmaiuralists  ;'  and  last  of  all,  not  a 
few  would  have  to  confess,  *  I  have  never 
taken  the  pains  to  make  up  my  mind  upon 
any  religious  doctrines  or  opinions  what- 
soever.' "—pp.  2, 3. 

But  in  turning  from  this  melan- 
choly picture  of  an  apostate  church 


are  not  called  to  look  on  the  scene 
of  desolation  with  the  unmingled 
bitterness  of  despair.  When  con- 
templating the  state  of  the  church 
of  Geneva  a  few  years  ago,  its 
rottenness  was  not  so  apparent: 
but  on  that  very  account,  it  was 
the  more  dangerous  and  contami- 
nating. At  length,  the  secset  is 
divulged,  and  even  against  their 
own  inclination,  the  Consistory 
have  been  compell^  to  unmask 
before  the  world.  To  use  M. 
Chenevi^re's  own  words, "  Geneva 
is  no  longer  Christian !  is  the  cry 
which  resounds  in  the  city  itself, 
and  is  heard  in  England,  in  Hol- 
land, in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
has  even  reached  the  inhabitants 
M.  Ami  jiost,  now  one  or  ine  agents  or  inc  ^f  ^^le  new  world.''  This  cry  is 
Contmental  bociety,  entitled,  «*  Geneve     •.     ir       -l  i         r  j     i«       "^  i 

Rcligieuse,"  or  thi  quotations  contained    i^.^"  ^  ^oken  for  good— formerly 
iB  the  publications  now  under  review,  things    went    on    smoothly    and 


Geneva,  by  reading  the  publica- 
tions of  Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr. 
Smith,  and  comparing  tlieir  senti- 
ments with  the  accounts  which  are 
given  by  Christian  travellers,  of  the 
general  degeneracy,  irreligion,  and 
infidelity  of  Geneva.* 

"  Scarcely,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  able 
and  luminous  vindication,  **  was  the  vene- 
rable Benedict  Pictet  cold  in  his  grave, 
when  a  general  luke-warmness,  and  soon 
a  manifest  departure,  took  place  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  ffrcat  doctrine  of  tiie  Reforma- 
tion, (and  which  I  must  call  by  an  infinitely 
higher  title,  the  principal  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,)  Salvation  and  Holiness  by 
Grace  through  Faith  in  a  Divine  Re- 
deemer. After  twenty  years  of  manage- 
ment and  secresy,  like  that  of.  the  heathen 

*  See  also  an  excellent  little  work,  by 
M.  Ami  Bost,  now  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
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quietly,  or  if  a  voice  was  heard, 
it  was  to  cry,  "  Peace,  peace, 
when  there  was  no  peace,"  The 
stillness  that  then  prevailed,  was 
the  stillness  of  death — that  dread« 
ful  stillness,  which  we  might  sup- 
pose to  reign  in  the  streets  of  a 
city,  where  "  the  pestilence  was 
walking  in  darkness."  But  now, 
when  we  see  the  disciples  of  Christ 
in  Switzerland  brought  before 
Councils  for  his  name's  sake — 
when  we  behold  their  firmness  in 
the  midst  of  opposition  and  per- 
secution, exciting  the  interest  and 
fixing  the  attention  of  the  people — 


M.-  Chenevi^re  is  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  by  Christians  in  this 
country,  to  rekindle  the  dying 
flame  of  Christianity  at  Geneva, 
He  considers  them  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace — as  enemies  of 
his  country,  who  have  violated  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  and  persons 
only  less  odious  than  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  have  embraced  their 
doctrines.  The  misrepresentations 
with  which  his  summary  abounds, 
in  every  page,  have  been  trium- 

ghantly  exposed  by  Dr.  Smith;  and 
Ir.  Haldane,  with  characteristic 
wheiT  we  see  one  and  another  of  calmness  and  energy,  has  pursued 
the  pastors  avowing  that  faith  his  accuser  through  all  the  turns 
whicn  once  they  destroyed — ^when  and  windings  of  his  crafty  and 
we  hear  reproaches  and  obloquy  hypocritical  professions  of  ortho- 
heaped  upon  a  goodly  number  of  doxy,  and  exhibited  to  the  world 
private  individuals,  who  are  stig-     his  dangerous  and  most  fallacious 


matised  as  fools,*  but  who  are 
enlightened  with  wisdom  from 
above — and  when  we  read  pam- 
phlets, written  by  a  pastor  and 
professor  in  defence  oi  the  errors 
of  his  Consistory,  in  which  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  field  of  fair 
and  honourable  argument,  and  to 
condescend  to  the  arts  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny — then  we 


doctrines  in  all  their  native  de- 
formity. Could  M.  C.  have  fore- 
seen the  exposure  which  was  to 
follow  the  appearance  of  his  sum? 
mary,  which  (to  afford  a  surer  in- 
dex to  his  real  sentiments)  he  sent 
to  the  Unitarian  Magazine,  we 
think  that  his  own  sense  of  pru- 
dence would  have  led  him  to  re- 
serve his  complaints  for  the  ears  of 


seem  to  behold  the  morning  star  of    those,  who  had  not  the  means  of 
hope  rising  above  the  mountains     overwhelming  his  allegations  with 


of  Geneva,  and'  glittering  with  the 
prospect  of  coming  day. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should 
give  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
account  of  the  publications  which 
lie  before  us.  M.  Chenevi^re  is, 
we  are  told,  one  of  the  ablest,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  bigotted 


confusion.  M.  C.  imagines,  that 
"  an  offensive  league  is  formed 
against  Geneva,"  and  that  a  sect 
has  determined  to  make  it  a  cen- 
tral point,  ''  whence  its  Mission- 
aries should  go  forth  to  propagate 
Methodism  on  the  Continent."  Hq 
afterwards  remarks,  "  Money,  pro- 


chanftpions  of  the  fallen  church  of    mises,  extravagant  praises  of  the 
^  T.  .       ..  »,  ^  .,    .  .,       converts,  violent  abuse  of  the  pas- 

tors of  Geneva  and  their  friends — 
such  are  the  elements,  the  combi- 
nation of  which  has  produced  theo- 
logical controversies,  puerile  in 
themselves,  but  afflicting  in  their 
consequences."  He  then  proceeds 
to  detail  the  history  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  offensive  league — the 
chimaera  of  his  own  disordered 
imagination — and  in  accomplish- 
ing his  task,  there  is  a  greater 
number  of  mis-statements  than  we 


Geneva.  It  is  of  M.  C.  that  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson  j  in  his  Letters 
from  an  Absent  Brother,  thus 
speaks  ;-— 

''I  called  on  one  of  the  Professor^  of 
the  University.  I  wasgrieyed  at  the  spirit 
of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  which  he  showed 
against  all  sorts  of  evangelical  truth  :  a 
harsh,  violent,  impracticable  man,  a  Soci* 
aian  apparently  in  principle.  He  really 
frightened  me  by  his  fierce  attack  on  spiri- 
tual religion."— Vol.  i.  p.  191. 


*  Momiers. 
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remember  to  have  seen  prowded 
into  the  same  space  by  any  indivi- 
dual laying  claim  to  respectability. 

"  He  has  made,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  *'  an 
extremely  aocandid  and  unjust  attack 
upon  persons,  whom  I  regard  as  deserving 
the  esteem  of  all  the  friends  of  Ubertjr  and 
religiou :  and  he  has  committed  a  hemons 
aggresuon  against  the  dearest  right  and 
most  imperative  dnty  of  mankind,  the 
open  profession  and  peaceable  practice  of 
religions  conviction." — p.  1. 

In  answer  to  the  accusations  of 
M .  Chenevi^re,  involving  as  they 
do  the  character  of  many  excel- 
lent men.  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  most  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, exposes  his  rash  statements 
and  unfounded  calumnies.  He  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  vrith  his 
subject,  and  treats  it  with  his 
usual  ability  and  judgment,  and 
also  with  much  energy  and  de- 
cision. While  he  does  not  for  a 
moment  allow  his  uncommon  can- 
dour to  disarm  the  force  of  his 
argument,  he  writes  in  the  spirit 
of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian. 
His  pamphlet  abounds  with  most 
interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, and,  independently  of  its 
utility  as  a  vindication  of  calum- 
niated men,  will  afford  much  gra- 
tification to  every  christian  reader. 
His  defence  of  that  injured  and 
distinguished  servant  of  Christ, 
M.  Malan,  is  deserving  of  our 
warmest  admiration,  while  it  in- 
contestibly  proves  that  the  treat- 
ment he  has  experienced  at  Geneva 
has  been  no  other  than  **  a  con- 
stant course  of  injustice,  cruelty, 
and  tyranny."* 

Mr.  Haldane's  Letter  to  M.  Che* 

I  ^ ■ ^^ ■ 1— — - 

*  In  regard  to  Henry  Dnimmond,  Esq., 
Or.  Smith  regrets  that  he  has  not  infor- 
mation sufficiently  precise  to  permit  him 
to  say  much  in  answer  to  the  coarse  and 
violent  attack  M.  Chenevidre  has  made 
upon  that  gentleman.  The  Doctor's  pre- 
sumptive opinion  is  however  perfectly  ac- 
curate {  ahd  in  respect  to  Mr.  Prummond, 
whose  talents,  and  large  and  active  be- 
hevolence,  must  ever  command  respect, 
M.  Chenevi^re  has  displayed  a  contempt 
and  defiance  of  truth  which  will  seldom 
find  B  pfunllel. 
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nevi^re  is  a  more  elaborate  pro- 
duction, and  is  intended  not  so 
much  as  a  vindication  of  indivi- 
duals as  of  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  which,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  Divine  Master,  he 
was  enabled  to  teach  with  such 
extraordinary  success  at  Geneva. 
M.  C.  accuses  Mr.  H.  of  having 
come  to  Geneva  and  **  invited  to 
his  house  some  students  and  mini- 
sters"— of  having  "  occupied  their 
minds  with  the  mysterious  points 
of  the  christian  religion" — of  hav* 
ing  insisted  most  strongly  on  the 
contempt  with  which  '*  reason, 
proud  reason,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded"— and  of  having  "waged 
war  SQ  indiscreetly  against  good 
works,  that  they  were  spoken  of 
with  disdain  in  the  discourses  of  his 
adherents,  and  in  the  pamphlets 
circulated  to  perpetuate  his  influ- 
ence after  Kis  departure.''  It  is 
with  these  charges — ^which  are. in- 
deed the  same  that  have  been 
brought  against  Christianity  in 
every  age — that  Mr.  Haldane  more 
professedly  grapples. 

"  I  shall  ever,"  he  says  in  this  admi- 
rable letter,  «  have  reason  to  bless  the 
Lord  that  I  have,  in  any  degree,  contri- 
buted to  recall  the  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants of  your  city  to  the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  uod,  from  which  they  had  so 
generally  departed.  From  Geneva  that 
Gospel  once  sounded  out  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries ;  and  to  GeneVk,*  per- 
haps, not  one  among  them  all  is  so  deeply 
indebted  as  the  country  (Scotland)  in 
which  I  write.  '  This,  were  it  posuble, 
would  enhance  the  gratification  which  I 
fieel  in  having  been  made  instrumental  in 
carrying  back  the  light  of  truth  to  a  place 
where  it  once  shone  with  so  much  lustre, 
but  in  which  it  had  unhappily  been  extin- 
guished. To  use  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
speaker  at  one  of  our  public  meetings 
here,  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,}  in  reference 
to  Geneva,  *  We  borrowed  from  them,  at 
the  Reformation,  the  torch  with  which 
we  lighted  the  fire  upon  our  altars ;  and 
cold,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart  which 
would  refuse  them  a  spark  to  rekindle 
the  flame  which  no^  bums  so  dimly  upon 
their  own.' " — p.  19. 

The  picture  which  Mr.  H.  draws 
of  the  state  of  religion,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  instruction  in  the 
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was  because  there  was  no  light  in  them.' 
Isaiah  viii.  20/'—pp.  24,  25. 

Mr.  Haldane  then  ffoes  on  to 
trace  out  the  train  of  reasoning 
which  he  was  enabled  to  adopt  in 
his  discourses  with  these  young 
men — and  in  doing  so»  he  opens 
the  most  striking  and  magnificent 
views  of  the  glory  of  the  scheme 
of  salvation — and  presents  it  to 
his  readers  in  a  manner  which  is 
powerfully  calculated  to  enlarge 
our  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God — to  abase  the 
pride  of  man^  and  forcibly  to  ar- 
rest his  attention.  We  cannot 
afford  to  quote  many  passages 
from  this  interesting  publication , 
but  we  transcribe  the  following : 

"  There  was  nothing  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  students  which  appear- 
ed to  contribute  so  effectually  to  overthrow 
their  false  system  of  religion,  founded  on 
philosophy  and  rain  deceit,  as  the  sublime 
view  of  the  Majesty  of  God,  which  is  pre- 
sented in  these  concluding  yerses  of  this  first 
part  of  the  epistle.  '  Of  Him  and  through 
Him  and  to  Him  are  all  things.'  Here 
God  is  described  as  his  own  last  end  la 
every  thing  that  be  does.  Judging  of  God 
as  such  an  one  as  themselves,  they  were 
at  first  startled  at  the  idea  that  he  must 
love  himself  supremely,  infinitely  more 
than  the  whole  universe,  andronseqaently 
must  prefer  his  own  glory  to  every  thing 
besides.  But  when  they  were  reminded 
that  God  in  reality  is  infinitely  more  ami- 
able and  more  valuable  than  the  whole 
creation,  and  that  coosequcntlv  if  he 
views  things  as  they  really  are,  be  mutt 
regard  himself  as  infinitely  worthy  of 
being  most  valued  and  loved;  they  saw 
that  this  truth  was  incontrovertible.  Their 
attention  was  at  the  same  time  tujrned  tona* 
merous  passages  of  Scripture,  which  assert 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God 
is  the  great  end  of  all  creation  ;  that  he 
has  himself  chiefly  in  view- in  all  his  works 
and  dispensations ;  and  that  this  is  a  pur- 
pose in  which  be  requires  that  all  his  intelli- 
gent creatures  should  acquiesce,  and  seek 
to  promote,  as  their  first  and  paramount 
duty.  '  Passages  to  this  effect,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  far  exceed  in 
number  what  any  one  who  has  not  exa- 
mined the  subject  is  at  all  aware  of«"— 
pp.  38,  39. 

Again,    after    answering    the 

charge  Mr.  C.  brings  against  Mn 
to  no  authority,  either  anticnt  or  modern,     g        f  j^     j      ^     l^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

but  solely  *  to  the  law  and  to  the  testi-  Vi.  ^      i_      i       •     j      u      a 

mony,'  always  reminding  them,  that  '  if    ©Wght  tO    be   despised,    he    turns 

they  spake  not  according  to  this  word,  it    round  on  his  opponenti  ani4hus 
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theological  academy  in  Geneva 
at  that  time,  is  truly  melancholy. 
He  says,  that  if  they  had  been 
only  trained  in  the  schools  of  So- 
crates or  of  Plato,  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  ignorant 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
*'  To  the  Bible,  and  its  contents, 
their  studies  had  never  been  di- 
rected." He  next  proceeds  in  a 
simple  and  unostentatious,  yet  in- 
teresting, account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  employed  the  winters 
of  181(1  and  1817»  in  endeavouring 
to  communicate  divine  knowledge 
to  such  of  the  ministers  and  stu- 
dents at  Geneva  as  were  willing 
to  come  to  his  house. 

**  The  two.  students  whom  I  first  con- 
versed with  soon  brought  others;  their 
visits  became  so  frequent,   that  I  sug- 

Eested  the  propriety  of  fixing  a  certain 
our  for  them  at  stated  intervals.  Three 
evenings  of  the  week  wese  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  and  eight  of  the  students 
commenced  a  regular  attendance  at  these 
times.  I  took  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
as  my  subject,  and  this  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture I  continued  to  explain  to  them  dur- 
ing the  winter.  After  we  had  proceeded 
for  about  a  fortnight  -in  this  course,  I  was 
earnestly  solicited,  in  the  name  of  the 
other  students,  to  begin  anew,  in  which 
case  I  was  assured  the  greater  part  of  the 
theological  students  would  attend.  I  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  and  their  attendance 
through  the  winter,  and  till  the  time  of 
their  vacation  at  midsummer,  continued 
numerous  and  regular.  The  attention 
which  these  interesting  young  men  very 
soon  manifested  to  the  word  of  God  had 
formed  no  part  of  their  preparation  for 
the  ministry As  far  as  I  was  en- 
abled, I  endeavoured  to  lay  open  to  them 
the  rich  stores  of  religious  instruction 
contained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
a  portion  of  the  word  of  God  which,  on 
the  Continent,  is  very  generally  considered 
unintelligible In  discarding  the  in- 
struction of  these  reformers,  they  had 
been  led  to  understand  that  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  superior  illumination  of  the 
present  age.  I  did  not  attempt,  however, 
to  make  them  disciples  of  Calvin,  or  ^of 
any  other  man;  to  say,  I  am  of  Paul,  and 
I  of  Apollos ;  but  to  bring  them  to  be 
followers  of  Christ,  to  sit  at  the  foot  of 
his  cross,  and  to  learn  of  Him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake.    I  therefore  appealed 
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successfully  f^nd  forcibljr  carrie«i 
tke  war  into  his  own  camp, 

*'  But  wbaterer  you  may  think  of  my 
traotpliag  proud  reason  uuder  foot,  be  as- 
tured  I  never  taqgbt  the  students  aof 
thing  so  contrary  to  reason,  indeed  so 
shoddng  to  it,  as  to  desire  them  to  be- 
lieve in  a  mere  creatnre  as  God.  1  did  not 
iostmct  them  to  honour  a  mere  creature 
even  as  they  bonoored  the  Creator,  John  r. 
23.  I  did  net  say  to  them,  that  to  a  crea- 
ture belongs,  and  is  ascribed  in  the  Scrip- 
tores,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 


^$  the  powers  of  his  mind  begin  to  develop 
ttiemselres,  and  that  in  express  contracUpr 
tion  to  his  nature  and  original  constitu- 
tion.   Even  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  you' 
tell  us,  confess  that  all  men  are  sinners. 

*'  I  did  not  Instruct  them  to  acknoif  ledge 
the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  i^rom  God, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  sit  in  judgment  on  its 
contents.  But  I  shoved  them  theloUyi 
the  daring  impiety  of  summoning  Xheit 
Creator  to  the  b^r  of  their  reason,  and  o^ 
receiving  or  rejecting  the  different  paris 
of  his  word  according  to  its  proud  de- 
cisions.   I  taught  them  that,  being  con* 


ments,  every  thing  peculiar  to  Deity  $  all  -  ^    . 

the  aames,  the  attraintes,  the  actions  of  viaced  that  <  all  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 

God,  as  weU  as  all  the  relations  which  spiration  of  God,'  2  Tim.  iii.  16,   they 

God  sustains  to  his  creatures.    I  did  not  onght  to  search  it  wirti  diligence,  to  study 


teach  them,  that  while  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented throughout  the  Scriptures,  as  his 
osrn  last  end  and  object  in  every  thing, 
Ihat  to  a  mere  creature  the  same  glory  is 
also  ascribed,  as  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last,  by  whom  and  for 
whom  all  things  were  created.  I  did  not 
say  to  them  that  tiney  ought  to  believe, 
ikU  in  the  beginning  a  creature  was  God, 
and  was  with  God,  and  that  all  things 
were  made  by  him,  and  that  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made. 


it  with  prayer,  that  God  would  open  their 
^es  to  behold  the  wondrous  things  whicl^ 
it  contuns,  and  to  use  them  as  rnles  of 
obedience,  and  as  motives  and  encourage- 
ments in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  in  things 
evidently  mysterious,  to  bow  in  bumble 
submission  to  the  divine  teaching,  and  t^ 
receive  with  adoring  faith  and  love  what 
they  could  not  comprehend.  In  one  word, 
I  reminded  them  of  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  which  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
ponder — <  The  weapons  of   our  warfare 


ami  that  consequently  be  made  himself,     are  not  carnal,  but  mighty,  through  God, 


But  I  reminded  them  that  <  He  that  buUt 
all  things  is  God.'  I  did  not  teach  them 
the  violation  of  the  first  coramandbnent, 
by  representing  a  mere  creature  as  the 
object  of  vniversal  wovAip,  equally  wilth 
the  CreiKtor^  who  has  declared*  <  I  am 
^hovah,  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glonr 
will  I  not  g^ve  to  another,'  Isaiah  xlii.  e. 
But  I  showed  them  that  it  is  because  *  Christ 
Is  over  aB,  God  blessed  for  ever* — that  he 
IS  the  ebjcet  of  the  adoration  and  praise  of 
every  ^reabute,  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  slun,  to.  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  gk>ry,  and  blessing.  And  every  ereit- 
ime  itfhicAi  m  in  heaam,  and  tn  the  etsrth,  oad 
%nd^r  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  eea, 
•ani  all  that  art  in  them,  I  heard  saying. 
Blessing,  and  bojiour,  and  glory,  and 
power  oe  uoto  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
thvoae,  aod  wito  the  Lamb  for  ever- and 
ever.'  Rev.  v.  12.  It  is  written,  <  Thon 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve.'  Matt.  iv.  10.    And 


to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds ;  cast« 
ing  down  reasonings,  and  every  high  thing 
that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge 
.of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivi^  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ^'  2  Cor. 
X.  4."— pp.  47—50. 

In  the  same  masterly  w«y  Mr. 
Haldane  refutes  the  charge  of  hi|i 
having  waged  war  vriSi  good 
works.  He  vindicates  from  this 
antient  calumny  the  doctrine  which 
he  taught,  in  a  clear  and  convin- 
cing manner.  He  shows  l^at  *^  it 
Is  the  doctrine  of  divine  revelation, 
rather  than  its  precepts,  which  fuf- 
Dishes  the  chief  means  of  advan- 
cing holiness ;"  and  after  referring 
to  several  of  his  publications,  he 
says, 

*'  I  may  appeal,  in  justification  of  the 


it  is  only  through  the  evil  suggestion  of    soundness  of  the  instructions  1  gave  the 


oae^of  whose  exiatenoe  you  are  not  aware, 
that  man  has  ever  been  tempted  to  wor- 
ship any  other. 

**  I  never  taught  the  students  any  thing 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  the  reason  and 
the  common  sense  of  every  reflecting  man, 
as  that  the  innumerable  myriads  of  the 
human  race  are  all  *'  bom  pure,*'  and  yet 
that  eveiT  individual  among  them,  in  every 
age  of  the  world,  and  under  all  different 
<»rcumsCanees,  without  one  single  excep- 
tion, Iwcomcs  sinful  and  impure,  as  .soon 
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ministers  and  students  at  Geneva,  to  the 
happy  effects  that  followed.  It  pleas- 
ed the  Lord,  in  his  infinite  goodness,  to 
bless  his  own  word  to  the  conversion  of  a 
goodly  number  of  them,  who  are  now 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  different  parts  of 
.  tbe  Continent  where  the  f'rench  language 

-is  spoken I  may  mention  one,  as 

his  spirit  is  returned  to  him  wbo  gave  it, 
who  is  now,  I  trust,  before  the  throne,  be- 
holding him,  whom  having  not  seen  he 
loved;  in  whoia,  although  he  saw  km 
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noty  yet  belierinff,,  he  rejoiced  with  joy 
nnspeakable  and  full  of  gloiy."-— p.  70. 

He  afterwards  subjoins  a  short 
account  of  the  death  of  M.  Charles 
Jules  Rieu,  Pastor  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  at  Predericia,  in 
Denmark,  It  is  singularly  inte- 
resting and  beautifully  and  it  ezhl- 
bitSy  as  Mr.  H.  justly  remarks, 


articles  of  the  8d  of  May,  1817, 
which  were  brought  forward  to  be 
signed  by  every  minister  before  he 
shouJd  be  allowed  **  to  exercise  the 
pastoral  functions,"  and  by  every 
student  before  he  should  be  **  set 
apart  for  the  gospel  ministry''  in 
the  Canton  pf  Geneva.  We  have 
not  room  to  enlarge  upon  this  un* 


"an  example  of  the  triumph  of    holy  regulation,  to  prove  the  wick- 


faith,   which  nothing   in  modern 
times  will  be  found  to  exceed." 

Mr.  Haldane  next  notices  the 
effect  which  was  produced  in  Ge- 
neva by  the  success  with  which 
the  divine  blessing  accompanied 
these  labours,  and  gives  the  foU 
lowing   graphical    sketch  of   the 


edness  of  which  Mr.  Haldane  de- 
votes a  considerable  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  volume,  by  showing 
that  it  militates  against  all  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
On  the  whole,  we  have  derived 
much  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
the  perusal  of  this  treatise.     It  is 


effect  which  was  produced  by  the    the  production  of  one  who  is  ac- 
eloquent  M.  Malan's  first  sermon    customed  to  thmk deeply  and  clear- 

~  ly,  and  who  expresses  his  thoughts 

with  corresponding  force  and  pre- 
cision—of one  who  is  profoundly 
read  in  the  sacred  volume  of  in- 
spiration, and  who  seems,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  ha-ve  found  in  it  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  heavenly  trea- 
sures. We  are  suire  that  the  at- 
tacks and  calumnies  of  M.  Che- 
nevi^re  and  his  partisans  have  not 
for  one  moment  disturbed  Mr.  Hal- 
dane's  serenity  of  mind,  and  that 
while  he  does  not  cease  to  give  all 
the  glory  to  Him  to  whom  alone 
it  is  due,  he  would  not  exchange 
the  feelings  of  holy  joy  with  which 
he  must  look  back  to  his  labours 
at  Geneva,  for  the  possession  of 
all  the  happiness,  that  the  man  of 
the  world  ever  thought  himself 
about  to  grasp,  on  the  attainment 
of  the  loftiest  object  of  his  most 
exalted  ambition. 


after  he  embraced  the  truth. 

**  But  this  doctrine  of  salvation,  pos- 
sessed of  snch  incomparable  energy,  and 
when  carried  home  to  the  heart  by  divine 
influence,  accompanied  with  such  signal 
effects;  this  doctrine,  which  had  for  so 
long  a  period  been  unknown  in  the  pulpits 
of  Geneva,  and  which  formed  such  a  con- 
trast to  what  was  there  held  forth  in  its 
Arian,  semi-Arian,  Pelagian,  Arminian, 
insipid  nothingness^  could  not  be  borne 
among  you.  When  it  unexpectedly  burst 
9a  you  in  one  of  your  te^mples,  '  to  the 
amazement  of  the  hearers,'  it  was  like  a 
€)ap  of  thunder.  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
Ibe  astonished,  chagrined,  irritated,  indig- 
nant countenances  of  some  who  were  pre- 
sent Many  seemed  to  say  as  the  Athe- 
nians did  when  Paul  preached  to  them, 
*  thou  briagest  strange  things  to  our  ears/ 
But  far  were  those,  who  *  seemed  to  be 
pUlara,'  from  adding,  *  We  would  know, 
therefore,  what  these  things  mean,  and  we 
vrill  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter."  An 
interdict  agunst  appearing  in  the  pulpit 
was  soon  after  laid  on  the  preacher,  who, 
otk  account  of  his  perseverance  in  well 
doing,  has  been  since  divested  of  all  his 
•offices,  and  driven  as  far  as  the  apostate 
church  of  Geneva  has  been  able  to  pursue 
•him.  Its  language  to  him  from  that  day 
to  the  present  has  been  similar  to  th«t  di- 
rected to  the  prophet  of  old,  *  Q,  thou 
^eer,  go  flee  thee  away  into  thft  ^Und  of 
Judah,  and  there  eat  bread,  and  prcRpbesy 
ihere.  But  proph^y  not  again  any  more 
^  Bethel ;  ^or  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and 
it  is  the  king's  court,'  Amos  vii.  12."'— 
|ip*'83,  £4. 

The   irritation    thus    produced 
fave   oecasion  to  the   far-famed 


For  Misuonariei  after  the  Apoeto- 
Ileal  School:  a  series  of  Orations 
in  Four  Parts. — 1.  The  Doctrine, 
—2.  The  Experiment.-'^.  The 
Argument,-^.  The  Duty*  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.  M. 
8vo.  pp,  xxrii.  131.  Hamilton 
and  Co.  Part  I.  4s. 
It  has  seldom  been  ogr  misfortune 
to  nsfitfcomr  the  perusal  of  a  work. 
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under  the  influence  of  more  painfiil    to  support  it,  and  mixed  up  with 


feelings  than  those  of  which  we  have 
been  conscious,  while  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Irving  through  this  first 
portion  of  his  lucubrations^  We 
are  sincerely  anxious  to  do  justice 
to  his  motives  and  intentions.  We 
respect  him  as  a  man  of  talent  and 
integrity,  fitted  for  rendering  ser< 
vice  to  the  cause'  of  Christianity 
in  his  pastoral  vocation ;  and  called 
by  a  singular  combination  of  cir- 


such  large  portions  of  rhetorical 
declamation,  and  insufferable  ego* 
tism,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppress 
the  emotions  of  surprize,  regret, 
and  indignation,  which  the. perusal 
of  the  work  must  excite  iu  every 
reflecting  mind.  Seldom  has  there 
been  presented  to  the  world  a  more 
outrageous  vituperation  of  all  the 
principles  on  whioh  the  successful 
movements    of  christian  missions 


cumstances,  to  discharge  •  some  of    have  been  conducted,  than  in  the 


the  duties  of  that  vocation,  before 
personages  usually  inaccessible  to 
evangelical  instructors.  Without 
any  disposition  to  cherish  the 
exaggerated  and  almost  fanatical 
admiration,  which  in  some  quarters 


harangues  of  Mr.  Irving.  He  has 
himself  represented  his  opinion,  as 
"  a  new  doctrine,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  practice  of  the 
churches ;"  and  when  we  have  ad- 
duced   evidence   on   the  subject. 


is  entertained  concerning  him,  and    we  feel  K:onfident,    that  but   one 
by  which,  we  fear,  he  has  been  un-    sentiment  will  pervade  the  minds 


consciously  bewildered ;  it  is  due 
to  Mr.  Irving  to  state,  that  he  is 
faithful,  fearless,  and  impressive  in 
his  ministerisj  exhortations,  and 
most  assiduous  and  exemplary  in 
the  more  private  functions  of  his 
office.     But,  unhappily,  he  hath 


of  our  readers,  respecting  the 
Quixotic  empiricism  oi  this  '*  mas- 
ter of  orations."  The  **  occasion'' 
of  this  series  of  orations  is  weU 
known. .  At  the  last  anniversary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
Mr.  Irving  was  engaged  to  deliver 


wrought  himself,  by  the  energy  of    one  of  the  annual  sermons.     The 
bis  <*  deep  meditations,"  into  some    fame  of  the  preacher  produced,  as 


strange  phantasies,  both  concern- 
ing himself  and  <'  other  folk !" 
He  seems  to  regard  himself  as  in- 
vested with  a  supernatural  com- 
mission to  occupy  his  metropolitan 
station,  and  to  assume  the  province 
of  a  dictator  on  various  matters, 
theological  and  ecclesiastical.  On 
every  subject  which  calls  forth  his 
ireful  passions,  he  points  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder  in  such 
a  style  of  supremacy — "  shaking 
the  isle  from  its  propriety," that  we 
calm  reviewers, 

*'Rurfuly  aghast f  cry  out  on  his  career  !**^ 

In  the  work  before  us,  as  in  the 
former  productions  of  Mr.  Irving, 
there  are  insulated  passages,  mark- 
ed  by  splendour    of  conception. 


was  expected,  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  excitement;  and,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  most  memorable 
was  the  result !  The  teagtk  of  the 
discourse,  was  ita  least  remarkable 
property.  It  was  especially  d\&^ 
tinguished  by  the  sophistry  of  an 
argument,  which,  if  it  had  been 
duly  appreciated  by  its  inventor, 
and  all  ita  natural  and  obvious 
tendencies  had  been  contemplated, 
ought  to  have  deterred  him  alto- 
gether from  his  engagement.  It 
became  Mr.  Irving  to  have  felt  this 
conviction,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
hypothesis.  Aa  far  as  any  pecm- 
liarity,  attached  to  his  argument, 
it  went  directly  to  the  impeachment 
and  condemnation  of  aU  prudential 


force  of  language,  and  felicity  of  arrangements  for  educating,  equip- 

illttstration.    But,   as  far  as   the  !>%•  sendiT^g  out,  and  mpporting 

scope  and  design  of  his  principal  »M«*io«arie«. 

arguments'  are    concerned,   it  is  Such  preparations    w^e    con^ 

baseless  in  its  foundation,  spphis-  demned,  not  on  the  ground  of  any 

tiisal  in  the  reaaonings.  empK>y€^  specific  mal-administration,  oc  oc-^ 
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(rasional  abuse,  but  is  their  abstract 
principle,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  a  simple  and  exclusire  de- 
pendence on  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  as  implying  a 
deficiency  of  that  high-toned  and 
apostolic  independence  of  hnman 
resources,  which  it  was  assumed 
OHght  to  characterise  missionaries 


ChrMiom.         fAprif, 

••me  time,  we  imaglifti)  before 
**  the  experiment"  will  be  made 
on  Mr.  Irving's  principles.  '*  The 
argument"  is  at  a  still  greater  dis* 
tance ;  and  we  regret  that  a  ra* 
tional  exposition  of  Christian  prtn « 
ciples,  and  a  candid  application  of 
those  principles  to  all  the  methods 
of  practicabk  exertion,  were  not 

as 


In  every  age.    Hence,  the  most    considered   by  the    preacher, 
simple  and  eeonomical  operations    **  the  duty''  he  had  undertaken  t» 


of  the  prudential  principle  were 
reprobated,  m  all  the  forms  of  an 
obsolete  dialect,  and  an  abosive 
rhetoric;  and  were  attributed  by 
implication  to  carnal  policy  and 
Worldly  motives.  A  literal  adhe- 
rence to  the  instruction  addressed 
by  the  Saviour  to  "  the  seventy 
disciples"  was  contended  for,  as 
required  by  the  "  missionary 
estate  {"  and  a  departure  from  that 
literal  requisition  was  denounced, 
as  the  effect  of  a  secular  and  de- 
generate spirit. 

After  such  a  philippic,  it  was 
surprising  that  so  mucii  liberality 
was  displayed  on  behalf  of  a  so- 
ciety, the  entire  machinery  of  which 
ought  to  have  been  broken  up,  and 
abandoned  for  ever,-  if  Mr.  Irving's 
declamation  had  been  followed  by 
its  practical  consequences.  Com- 
mon sense,  however,  and  good 
feeling,  secured  an  effectual  coun- 
teraction to  the  paradoxes  of  the 
preacher;  for  which,  neither  Mr. 
Irving  nor  his  reasonings  are  en- 
titled to  any  acknowledgment. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  we  presume, 
rather  than  of  conviction,  the  usual 
resolution  of  thankis  was  voted  by 
the  directors  ;  and  when  the  pub- 
lication of  the  '*  Oration"  was  an- 
nounced, we  were  glad  that  an 
opportunity  would  be  afforded  for 
a  deliberiate  examination  of  its 
principles.  The  time  which  has 
•elapsed  since  its  delivery,  induced 
the  hope,  that  by  re-considerati(3n, 
the  preacher  would  either  modify 
or  abandon  his  opinions*  But 
we  have  been  disappointed;  and 
here,  at  kngthf  we  have  **  the  doc«- 
tdse''  OB  the  subject*    It  will  be 


discharge,  instead  of  unmeaning 
rhapsody  and  paradoxical  decla- 
mation. 

Of  Mr.  Irving's  elaino,  to  be 
considered  a  competent  guide  on 
these  matters,  we  have  a  singular 
proof  in  the  "  preface"  to  his  Ora- 
tions. 

"This  18  tlie  nge  of  expediency,  both  in 
the  chnrch  and  out  of  the  church ;  and  all 
Institutions  are  modelled  upon  the  princi- 
|»les  of  expediency,  and  carried  into  effect 
by  the  rules  of  prudence.    I  remember,  in 
this  metropolis,  to  hava  heard  it  uttered 
with  great  applause  in  9  public  meeting, 
«rfacre  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  religions 
world  were  present,  *  If  i  were  asked  what 
was  the  first  qnalificatioa  fer  a  Missionary^ 
I  would  say.  Prudence ;  and  what  the  se- 
cond ?  Prudence ;   and ,  what  the  third  ? 
still  I  would  answer.  Prudence.'    I  trem^ 
bled  while  I  heard,  not  with  iodignation, 
but  with  horror  and  apprehenslen,  what 
the  end  would  be  of  a  spirit  which  I  have 
since  found  to  be  the  presiding  genius  of 
our  actirity,  the  ruler  of  the  ascendant. 
Now,  if  I  read  tha  eleventh  chapter  of  8t» 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  I  find  thai 
from  the  time  of  Abel  to  the  time  of 
Chriat,  it  was  by  faith  that  the  cloud  of 
witnesses  witnessed  their  good  confession 
and  so  mightily  prevailed ;  which  faith  is 
there  defined  thesubstance  of  things  hoped 
for,    the  evidence  of   things  not  seen ; 
wbcren s'pnxtfence  or  €xptdienc}f  is  the  sub- 
stance of  things  present,  the  evidence  of 
things  seen.    So  that  faith  and  prudence 
are  opposite  pc^es  in  the  soul,  the  one  at- 
tracting to  it  all  things  spiritual  and  divine, 
tbe  other  all  things   sensual  and  earthy. 
This  expediency  hath  banished  the  soul  of 
patriotic  eiofuence  from  afur  senaie,  the 
spirit  of  high  equity  from  our  legislation^ 
self-denying  wisdom  from  our  philosophy, 
and  of  our  pbetkj  it  hath  dipt  the  angel 
wing  and  forced  it  to  creep  along  the  earth. 
And  if  we  look  not  to  it,  it  wUl  straafile 
faith  and  make  void  the  reality  of  the 
things  which  are  not  seen,  which  are  the 
only  thitags  that  are  real  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved.   Money,  money,  money,  is  the 
UBlmsal  ciy.    Mamasaa  hath  gotten  tlit 
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df  an  intri^iiifig  Md  aniMtiowi 
ftpirk?  U  i^  obruNiv,  Hi  «pit»  of 
all  the  misrepreseintal&ons  of  Mn 
Irving,  that  by  «*  prudence"  wa< 
intended'^not  JeMitical  manceur- 
Hngy  but  an  ealightened  and  judi« 
cious  adaptation  of  Christian  prin- 
dpies  to  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  a  missionary  might  be  placed 
—a  conformity  to  Uie  apostolic 
precedent,  of  "becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  if,  by  any  means,  some 
might  be  saved."  The  Caledonian 
orator  might  have  felt  a  similar 
*'  horror  and  apprehension,*  on 
reading  the  apostle's  exposition 
of  his  prudential  principles :  and 
have  condemned  a  still  higher 
authority  that  enjoins  christian  mi-* 
nisters  to  he  '^  wise  as  serpents,'^ 
and  to  "  beware  of  men  !** 

Still  more  unjustifiable  is  th6 
insinuation,  that  by  prudence,  was 
meant  a  selfish  refund  to  pectmiaty 
eaniiderdtion  !  Let  Mr.  I.  calmly 
reflect  on  the  cebii^orious  animad-^ 
.version  he  has  thrown  on  l^e  adr 
vocates  of  the  missionary  cause, 
by  representing  them  as  the  vota* 
ries  of  "  mammon,^  and  his  almost 
impiotrs  appropriation  of  the  sacred 
phraseology  of  our  Lord,  to  the 
spirit  of  dependence  on  "  money/* 
and  he  will  find  ample  materials 
for  self-reproach  and  condemna-^ 
form  of  iiivisibte  truth — u^on  the  stem  of    tJon !     It  was  not  necessary  for  a 


TkCoiy,  Mkl  tony  My  ti^mplMtttlf  (ttiy, 
lie  may  kfey  tilcKie  iind  the  seirMts  of 
Christ  wUl  say  it  for  him),  '  Without  me 
ye  can  do  nothmg.'  " — pp.  xvr — xvL 

Having  started  the  topic  of  ete- 
pedieney,  he  proceeds  to  an  irrele^ 
vant  flourishing  about  **  poetry,'^ 
and  '*  politics,  and  economics,  and 
chregt&mathicM,  and  such  other 
thistle-like  productions ;''  and  then 
turning  round  to  the  same  topic, 
he  thus  exclaimeth-^ 

*'  Truth  will  nbt  retaliate  upuaprudence 
the  eril  aim  which  she  hath  bent  againfit 
her  (md  all  lier  daughters  :  but,  upon  the 
other  hand,  will  bestow  even  upon  pru- 
deacc  a  heavenly  form.  For  faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  there- 
fore is  ever  looking  on vvard  ;  it  is  the  evi- 
dence of  th(ng8  unseen,  and  is  therefore 
ever  looking  beyond  the  present.  Futurity 
is  its  dweiliog'place.  And,  therefore,  as 
it  grows  in  the  soul,  it  makes  it  full  of 
forecast  and  consideration.  And  forecast 
and  consideration  being  in  the  soul,  it 
must  be  prudent,  provident  and  prudent, 
with  a  true  wisdom,  which,  making  its 
calculations  for  eternity,  applies  them  also 
to  time.  Hence  it  is  written,  that  godli- 
ness hath  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  as  well  at  of  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
Hence,  also,  the  moment  you  make  a  poor 
man  religious,  you  make  him  sober  and 
economical  aud  prudent.  Hence,  also, 
the  most  faithfbl  aud  religious  nation  upon 
the  earth,  is  also  the  most  prudent  and 
prosperous  on  the  earth.  So  that  pru- 
dence, in  the  end,  will  grow  upon  that  same 
stem  *wherton  grow  poetry,  sentiment, 
honour,  patriotism,  virtue,  and  every  other 


that  tree  whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing 
of  the  Aatiofts." — pp.  irii,  xriii. 

We  pass  by  the  characteristic 
eiilogium  on  the  well  known  car- 
dinal virtue  of  his  countrymen,  and 
ask,  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Irving 
yrsLS  led  to  the  forced  and  unwar- 
rantable construction  of  this  same 
''  prudence,"  when  he  heard  it  ex- 
tolled in  a '  public  meeting,  as  an 
essential  and  indispensable  quali- 
fication for  a  missionary?  Could 
he  believe,  that  the  respected  and 
highly  estoelned  individual  who 
made  the  statement,  that  excited 
80  much  "  horror**  in  his  sensitive 
mind,  meant  by  prudence,  either 
the  cnaniBg  of  a  low  and  secular 
ipirit,  or  me  jpolitical  expedi«n€y 


christian  pteacfcer  to  "  Join  issue' 
With  the  avaricious  and  the  profli- 
gate, the  blasphemer  and  the  infidel 
in  the  imputation  of  base  and  inte- 
rested motives  to  ^tte  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  mrssionary  cause. 
The  professors  of  religion  are  not 
yet  too  liberal  in  their  pecuniary 
distributions,  to  require  this  un*- 
warrantable  reflection,  ih  order  to 
restrain  their  generosity.  Th« 
treasury  of  christian  mis^^ons  is  not 
yet  so  overflowing,  as  to  need  an 
interdict  on  future  cdntribntions. 
As  yet,  ndiiTng  approaching  to 
adequate  -exertion  has  been  made, 
either  in  the  amount  given,  or  the 
numbers  whro  have  come  forward 
as  candidates  for  Ae  work  of  evan^- 
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gelization ;  jand,  therefore,  if  the    **  perpetaity  of  this  constitution ; 


circulating  medium,  whjch  is  as 
essential  to  the  provision  and 
temporal  support  of  missionaries 
abroad,  as  of  pastors  at  home,  be 
withdrawn  —  if  the  missionaries 
sent  forth  cannot  Jive  *'  on  angels' 
food,"  but  must  have  the  ordinary 
means  of  subsistence  within  their 
reach — if  they  are  to  "go  forth, 
taking  nothing  of  the  Gentiles''-^ 
and  if  the  number  must  be  im- 
mensely augmented,  in  order  to 
meet  the  spiritual  exigencies  of  the 
heathen  world — then  we  assert 
confidently-:-"  more  numeg^  must 
be  given,  nxore  sacrifices  at  home 
must  be  made,  and  christian 
churches  of  every  order  must  ex- 
hibit, on  a  far  more  extended  scale 
than  they  have  ever  yet  exhibited, 
"  the  riches  of  their  liberality." 

Nor  do  we  assert  this  under  any 
diminished  impression,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  an  infinitely  higher 
order  of  agency  for  the  purposes 
of  eventual  success.  There  must 
be  the  energy  of  faith,  and  the  fer- 
vour and  constancy  of  praver,  and 
the  spirit  of  an  entire  and  simple 
dependence  on  the  promised  in- 
fluences of  Him,  "  without  whom 
we  can  do  nothing ;"  but  let  these 
principles  operatei  and  these  affec- 
tion be  excited,  and  the  evidence 
of  their  genuineness  and  sincerity 
will  appear  in  a  proportionate  and 
corresponding  generosity.  The 
treasury  of  christian  beuevolence 
will  be  more  amply  replenished, 
and  increasing  facilities  will  be 
secured  for  the  support  of.  mis- 
sionary operations. 

We  have  been  the  more  explicit 
on  this  subject,  because  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  affected  by  the 
practical  bearing  of  Mr.  Irving's 
hypothesis.  The  "  seventy  disci-* 
pies"  were  forbidden  to  "  provide 
scrip  or  purse."  This»  and  all  the 
other  instructions  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and  temporary  mis- 
sion of  the  seventy,  he  considers 
as  applicable  to  the  apostolic  mis- 
sion;   and  he   contends    tor    the 


asserting,  that  "  the  character  of 
the  missionary,  the  nature  of  his 
qualifications,  and  the  methods 
of  his  proceedings  are  to  be  taken 
with  the  same  exactness  with  which 
we  take  the  character  of  a  pastor, 
and  the  nature  of  his  duties,  the 
character  of  a  private  christian, 
and  the  nature  of  his  duties  from 
the  other  coustitutions  of  the  Lord 
and  his  apostles."  (p.  xiv.)  That 
our  readers  may  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Irving's  **  exactness" 
in  the  application  of  his  princi- 
ples, we  shall  lay  before  them 
several  extracts  illustrative  of  his 
"  new  doctrine,  in  opposition  to 
the  universal  practice  of  the 
churches." 

Adverting  to  the  apostles,   he 
says — 

*'  If  money  and  prnrisions,  if  goods  and 
possessioDS  bad  been  necessary,  why  were 
they  not  bestowed  at  this  time,  when  Hea- 
yen  furnished  out  its  ministers  to  all  na- 
tions ?  But  that  needed  not  to  be  bestow- 
ed from  Heaven,  which  was  soon  forth- 
coming in  all  abundance.  For  in  these 
times,  as  soon  as  the  Spirit  took  hold  of 
the  converts,  he  made  them  Indifferent  to 
all  outward  distinctions  and  emoluraenta 
wherein  they  formerly  prided  themselves. 
And  not  only  the  missionaries,  but  even 
the  converts  of  the  missionaries,  becoming 
careless  of  purse  and  scrip,  and  posseaaions, 
forgot  the  distinctions  of  thine  and  mine, 
and  parted  their  all  to  such  as  had  need. 
Now  the  Apostles,  when  plenty  of  every 
thing  came  fiowing  into  their  power^  kept 
free  from  the  worldly  incumbrance,  and 
continued  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house,  and  did  eat  their  meat  with  glad,- 
ness  and  singleness  of  heart.  And  when 
they  went  forth  to  the  temple,  so  true 
kept  they  by  Christ's  first  instructions, 
that  they  said  unto  a  man  who  sought  an 
alms,  **  Silver  and  gold  have  we  none." 
And  when  the  converts  brought  their  all 
and  poured  it  at  their  feet,  not  only  would 
they  not  own  any  of  it,  but  tbey  woukt 
not  for  the  saka  of  holy  Charity  and  sacred 
Justice,  be  diverted  by  its  diatributton, 
from  the  higher  and  better  calling,  of  giv. 
ing  themselves  wholly  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word  and  to  prayer.  And  tbey  conti* 
nued  as  tltcy  began ;  for  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  tne  Acts  there  ia  not  one 
word  from  which  it  can  be  gathered  that 
in  journeying  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  region  to  region,  tbey  ha4  any  con* 
veuience  of  travel  ^  abode  in  any  bousca  of 
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public  entertainment,  possessed  any  pro- 
perty which  they  could  call  their  own,  or 
in  aay  way  deviated  from  the  spirit,  or 
from  the  very  letter,  of  our  Lord's  in- 
structions.   While  they  abode  in  a  place, 
they  continued,  according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,  in  the  bouse  of  one  man» 
whom,  when  writing  letters  from  the  place y 
they  call  their  host.    When  Paul  went  up 
to  Jerusalem,  he  communicated  that  Gos- 
pel which  he  preached  among  the  Gentiles 
to  them  only  which  were  of  reputation, 
using  the  privilege  of  inquiring  after  the 
most 'Worthy.    When  the  Jews  of  any 
town  would  no  longer  hear  him,  he  con- 
demned then,  and  turned  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles; ttud  when  with  one  accovd  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  rose  up  against  him,  he 
shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  that 
t:ity,  and   proceeded  on  his  course.      In 
short,  I  find  not  one  of  the  instructiolis 
which  they  did  not  literally  carry  into  ef- 
fect.   They  had  no  wages ;  they  depended 
npon  no  remittances  :  they  lived  all  along 
and   altogether   upon    the    brethren." — 
pp.  58, 59. 

After  describing  the  conduct  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  '*  working 
with  his  hands'' — he  thus  animad- 
verts on  modern  missionaries. 

**  IVuly,  we  moderns  have  taken  the 
very  means  to  create  tha^  stumbling-block 
which  Paul  found  in  his  way  at  Corinth, 
by -so  constituting  the  Missionary  office, 
as  that  the  men  of  this  world  might  have 
In  tlieir  mouth  the  very  words  of  which 
Paul  reproved  the  Corinthians,  and  to  dis- 
prove which  he  needed  to  adopt  this  vo- 
luntary aot  of  self-humiliation.  To  cure 
this,  our  shallow  prudence,  if  we  would 
use  the  lesson  given  by  this  leader  of  the 
Missionary  army,  we  would  do  well,  for  as 
many  years  as  we.  have  fed  .and  hired  men, 
to  require  that  they  should  go,  as  Paul 
did,  into  the  other  extreme  of  not  even 
eating  and  drinking  at  any  one's  expense, 
but  that  they  should  support  themselves 
by  the  labour  of  their. hands,  and  glory 
thereby  over  the  false  prejudice  with  which 
the  cause,  by  our  mismanagement,  hatU 
come  to  be  circumvented.  This  is  the 
proper  ase  of  the  Apostle's  deriation." — 
pp.  64,65. 

Again,— 

'*  Christ  wished  none  but  ipiritnal  men 
to  take  this  office  upon  themselves  ;  and  of 
the  spiriUul  men  in  the  church,  he  wished 
those  who  were  strongest  in  faith,  and 
those  alone,  to  venture  forth.  Therefore, 
he  set  the  mark  to  the  most  unearthly 
standard,  and  appointed  that  there  should 
be  no  purae,  that  is  no  pecuniary  emolu- 
ment ;  no  scrip,  that  is  no  possessions ;  no 
change  of  raiment,  that  is  no  pleasures  or 
accommodations  of  the  body;  no  staff, 
that  is  no  case  or -.pleasure  of  travel  ;*  no 


salutttiOns  by  the  way,  that  is  no  ends  of 
natural  or  social  affection."— p.  93. 

**  Even  supposing  the  present  Mission- 
aries  had  more  divinity  of  nature  than  the 
apostles,  and  that  they  could  possess  purse, 
•crip,  and  aH  other  accommodations, 
without  being  thereby  unspiritualized,  how 
shall  they  hinder  the  evil  interpretation  of 
the  heathens,  who  see  them  hired,  paid, 
accommodated,  befriended,  and  in  all  out- 
ward things  better  conditioned  than  them- 
selves? They  speak  ta  us  of  faith,  let 
theja  show  us  their  own.  They  speak  to 
us  of  the  providence  of  God,  but  they  ven- 
tured not  hither  without  every  security. 
They  tell  us  of  Christ'*  disinterestcdoess 
to  us,  but  what  lessons  give  they  us  of  the 
same  ?  And  so  forth  through  every  par- 
ticular of  their  condition,  by  which  Christ 
intended  that  they  should  evidence  the 
doctrine  which  they  taught.  '  f  cannot 
nnderstand,  therefore,  in  any  way,  how 
the  condition  of  the  Missionary  work 
ahould  be  changed,  when  the  work  itself 
remaineth  the  same  ;  or  how  the  instruc- 
tion which  Christ  gave  for  the  propagation 
of  his  kingdom  should  now  be  null  and 
▼old,  when  n  is  same  kingdom  that  is  to 
be  propagated,  and  the  difficulties  and  im- 
pediments are  still  the  same,  over  the 
head  of  which  its  propagation  is  to  be  ef- 
fected."—pp.  105,  106. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in 
our  citations,  that  the  precise  cha- 
racter iknd  complexion  of  the  novel 
hypothesis  may  be  distitactly  ascer- 
tained. Other  passages  marked  by 
a  contemptuous  defiance  of  oppo- 
site opinions,  and '  the  most  over- 
weening self-complacency  might 
have  been  adduced,  as  amusing' 
illustrations  of  the  temper  and 
mood  of  this  admirer  of  missionary 
chivalry.  One  especially  we  can- 
not forbear  presenting  to  our  read- 
ers, as  our  closing  extract,  after 
which  we  shall  state,  with  all  due 
gravity,  our  convictions '  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Irving's  speciila- 
tions. 

*'  Therefore  I  say,  let  this  type  of  the 
Missionary  stand,  that  he  is  a  man  with- 
out a  purse,  without  a  scrip,  without  a 
change  of  raiment,  without  a  staff,  with- 
out the  care  of  msJcing  firiends,  or  keeping 
friends,  without  the  hope  or  desire  of 
worldly  good,  without  the  apprehension  of 
worldly  loss,  without  the  care  of  life, 
without  the  fear  of  death ;  of  no  rank,,  of 
no  country,  of  no  condition ;  a  man  of  one 
thought,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  j  a  man  of 
one 'purpose,  the  glory  of  God;  a  fool, 
and  content  to  bte  reckoned  a  fool,  for 


toe 

Ghrlil;  •  mtdamo,  tind  content  to  b« 
reckoned  •  madnaat  for  Clinst.  Ltt  Ma 
lie  ontliasiafft,  fanatic,  babbler*  or  aoy 
other  oatlandifih  non-dcicript  the  world 
11107  choose  to  deooBunate  him.  But  etiU 
let  bim  be  a  oon-desoript,  a  man  that  can* 
Dot  be  claeicd  uuder  aof  of  their  caiego- 
nea,  or  defined  by  any  of  their  comrenient 
«nd  coDTcntional  names.  When  they  can 
call  him  pensioner*  trader,  boufleholder,ciii- 
aen ;  omq  of  sobatance,  man  of  the  world, 
aian  of  acience,  man  of  learning,  or  even 
nsan  of  coninon  sense,  it  is  all  over  with 
his  raissionary  character.  He  may  inoo^ 
■eently  have  some  of  these  forms  of  cha- 
racter, some  of  them  he  cannot  innocently 
hanre ;  but  they  will  be  far  sobordinale, 
deep  in  the  shade,  covered  and  eztingvash- 
ed  to  the  world'a  incurions  gaze,  %  the 
atrange  incoherent  and  uaaccountable  oha 
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tktt  coming  kingdom  w«9  to  be 
made :  and  on  a  simiiar  principle, 
**  the  good  tidings  of  the  rei^gn," 
when  it  had  actually  commenced, 
were  afterwards  proclaimed  in  the 
same  order,  though  the  restrictive 
clause  no  longer  existed.  The 
seventy  disciples  had  not  only  a 
specific  and  temporary  object,  but 
they  were  sent  amongst  their 
countrymen,  whose  language,  they 
knew,  with  whose  customs  and 
manners  they  were  acquainted,  to 
whose  habitations  they  would 
easily  gain  access,  and  to  whom 
^  ^  ^        ^       their  miraculous  powers  would  be, 

rsicte?,'  to  wliuflie  sHnendoretr  hhnsdf  in  numerous  cases,  a  sufficient  in- 
munly..  The  world  kooweth  the  Mission*  troduction,  and  the  exercise  of 
a»y  not,  hecaose  it  knew  Mariah  not  ^1,05^  powers  an  ample  compen- 
The  nature  of  his  Hfe  is  hid  with  Cbnst  m  „^^-  ^  'r^,  ^^^  ^.«f^,.*a;nTr»nn*  Jliov 
4}od ;  he  is  not  a  mac,  but  the  spirit  of  a    nation  for  the  entertainment  they 

saan,  he  is  asiarit  that  hath  divested  itself  received.  In  every  part  ot  the 
of  all  eArtbincas,  8>are  the  continent  body,     small  province  which  they  occu- 

Iued,  there  were  individuals  and 
amities  **  w€Uting  for  the  conso^ 
lation  of  Israel,"  and  therefore  pre- 
pared to  receive  them  favourably. 
Mr.  Irving  interprets  <<  the  Son  of 
Peace"  to  be  tlie  Redaenusr  Amm- 
seif,  and  frequently  alludes  to  this 
assumption  in  subsequent  parts  of 
his  oration  1  As  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  ancient  and  mo- 
dern expositors,  we  must  confess 
that  none  before  Mr.  I.  ever  ad- 
vanced sudh  a  strange  a«d  ua- 
saiural  conception.     The  phrase 


which  it  keepeth  down^aod  useth  as  its  ta- 
bernacle, and  ita  vehicle,  and  its  mecha» 
nical  tool  for  speech  and  for  action."— 
iip.  iOa,  109. 

The  remark  obviously  suggest- 
ing itself  on  the  perusal  of  Mr, 
Jrving's  reasonings  is,  that  they 
proceed  on  a  principle  which  oofi^ 
Jfouvds  Iwud  a»d  teiiBporwn^  arrange^ 
menu  with  permunemi  Miffotimu, 
Hia  argument  exiends  all  the  in- 
structions girea  to  the  seventy 
■disciples,  to  the  future  and  more 

important  mission  of  the  apostles ;  ^ 

and  whatwas  pecniiar  tothe  apos-  is  evidently  a  Hebraitm,  descrip- 
toUc  mission^  in  appUed  to  mifr-  tive  of  a  pacific  and  benevolent 
nonaries  in  all  siAcceediag  ages,  spirit ;  and  it  cannot,  without  the 
The  raiseioA  of  the  seventy  was  most  forced  construction,  be  olhev- 
«videtttly  speeifie  and  limited.  Its  wise  applied.  Mtiny  such  ^*  son« 
okject  wae  the  aanouocement  of  of  peace,''^  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  approaehing. reign  of  the  Mes-  would  open  their  houses  to  the 
siah.  The  disciples  were  forbidden  first  disciples ;  and  the  **  joy'*  with 
to  go  bevond  the  precincts  of  Ju-  which  the  seventy  returned,  when 
dasa,  and  were  not  even  to  '*  enter  they  had  accomplished  their  mis- 
the  villages  of  the  Bamaritans."  sion,  arising  particularly  from  their 
The  reasons  of  this  limitation  may  triumphant  power  over  demons,  is 
he  found  in  the  prejudices  of  the    a  proof   that    their   success  had 


.Jews  themselves,  and  especially 
in  the  ptediotioas  which  stated, 
that  **  o«t  of  Zion  was  to  go  forth 
the  low,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem."  Hence,  ''to 
^J.wwfim/*  the  proclamation  of   raculens  gifts  seciMred  their  leoefi^ 


equalled  their  expectations.  (Luke 
X.  17 — ^26.)  Tliey  were  forbidden 
on  this  short  journey  to  encumber 
themselves  by  troublesome  and 
expensive  preparations.   Their  mi- 
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tion,  and  the  interposition  of  divine    thren/' .  went  to  Cttsarea,  found 


Providence  was  specially  exer- 
cised on  their  behalf.  The  recol- 
lections of  this  memorable  journey 
would  afterwards  console  them 
when  in  far  different  circumstances, 
^nd  furnish  powerful  inducements 
to  a  cheerful  and  habitual  reliance 
on  the  presence  and  grace  of  their 
Lord, 

•  Now  the  questions  arising  out 
of  Mr.  Irving's  hypothesis  are— 
Whether  these  prohibitions,  re* 
specting  purse  and  scrip,  &c.  were 
intended  by  our  Lord  to  apply 
absolutely  and  without  qualifica- 
tion to  the  apostolic  mission  ? — 
and  if  it  were  admitted  that  they 
did ,  thus  apply,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Great  Head 
o^f  the  Cburch  that  the  application 
should  on  these  unmodified  prin- 
eiples,  be  perpetual  and  univer- 
sal? We  apprehend  the  negative^ 
on  both  these  points,  may  be  de- 
cisively proved. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  first  missions  to  the 
Gentiles  were  in  literal  accordance 
with  these  primary  instructions. 
The  apostles,  for  some  time  after 
the  ascension  of  their  Lord,  re- 
mained ivt  Jerusalem.  The  per- 
secution that  succeeded  the  death 
of  Stephen  caused  many  of  the 
converts  to  be  **  scattered  abroad,'^ 
and  by  this  dispersion,  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  was  more  extensively 


a  number  of  persons  assembled 
together  at  the  nouse  of  Cornelius, 
opened  his  apostolic  mission,  pro- 
claimed to  them  the  message  of 
mercy,  and  received  them  by  bap- 
tism into   the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.     Now,  in  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  what  is 
there  resembling  the  peculiar  mis- 
sion of  the  seventy  disciples  ?  Can 
we  suppose  that  Peter  and  the 
'^  si;c  brethren  from  Joppa,*  (Acts 
xi.  12.)  together  with  the  three 
sent  by  Cornelius,   travelled   to 
Csesarea,  without  any  preparation 
or  provision^— or  that  they  under- 
stood the  instructions  given  to  the 
seventy,    prohibited    the    use    of 
*^  shoes  and  staves," — or  rendered 
it  improper  to  have  either  **  gold, 
silver,  or  brass,  in  their  purses," 
for   the    supply    of  their    neces- 
sities on  the  way?      About  the 
time  of  those  transactions  the  mi- 
raculous  conversion   of  Saul    of 
Tarsus  took  place,  by  which,  in 
a  pre-eminent    sense,    ''  an  am- 
bassador to  tbe  Gentiles"  was  pro- 
vided.   Now  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  missionary  was,  to  use 
Mr.  Irving's  description  of  what 
he  affirms  all  missionaries  ought 
to  be,  *'  three  times  super-human ;" 
though,  to  infer  an  ordinary  mode 
of   procedure,  from  his  extraor- 
dinary line  of  operations,  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  and  ex- 


circulated  1^  throughout  the  regions    travagance.     Yet  even  this  truly 
of  Judaea  and  Samaria."    The  first 
recorded  account  of  an  apostolic 
mission  to  the  heathen  is  that  of 
Peter  to  Csesarea ;  but  what  were 
its  circumstances  ?  —  Peter   and 
ComelioA.  were  under  the  influence 
of  a  stipcroatpM  dictation.  .  The 
yision  of  Peter  wi^s  intended  to 
justify  his  reception  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church ;  and  Uie  arrangements 
made  by  Cornelius,  and  the  de- 
putation  sent  by  him  to  Joppa, 
Fere  at  once  satisfactory  confir- 
mations of  his  impressions.  Peter, 
9^CQnxpajiied    by    ''  certain   bre- 
Kbw  Series,  No.  4. 


mper^hvman*^  missionary  did  not 
act  on  the  prHciples  assumed  by 
Mr.  I.,  as  the  exclusive  interpre- 
tation of  the  Saviour's  instructions. 
He  accepted  the  provision  of  the 
churches,  that  he  might  preach 
the  gospel yree^,  where  Chnst  had 
not  been  named.  Whether  the  re- 
mittances were  regular  o^  occa* 
sional,  expected  or  unexpected, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  accepting  such  provision. 
It  was  provision ;  it  was  not  merely 
a  temporary  supply  that  met  the 
passing  exigency,  but  such  as  au- 
thorised him  to  say,  on  some  occ 
2£ 
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<<  I  am  full — ^I  hare  all    bable    the  venerable  writer  was 


aionsi 

tbingSy  and  abound."  He  was  in 
the  haini  of  thus  receiving  from  the 
churjches  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
for  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
tbians  he  reters  to  his  accepting 
support  from  *'  other  churches" 
as  his  ordinary  practice;  though 
ijpt  peculiar  circumstances  he  had 
chosen  to  waive  the  exercise  of  his 
riffhty  and  had  recourse  to  manual 
labour  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 
Ja  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we 
have  accounts  of  the  nrst  iptro- 
duction  of  the  gospel  into  several 
places,  all  of  which,  however,  were 
civilized  communities,  and  many 


the  (tfily  surviving  apostle;  and 
when  an  ordinary  and  less  ele- 
vated class  of  instructors  may  be 
considered  as  described  in  the  pas- 
sage. Adressing  Gains,  the  apos** 
tie  adverts  to  his  eminent  liberality, 
and  says  of  the  strangers  whom  be 
supported  and  relieved,  *'  They 
have  borne  witness  of  thy  charity 
before  the  church ;  whom  if  thou 
bring  forward  on  their  journey 
after  a  godly  sort,  thou  shalt  do 
well;  because  that  far  his  name's 
sake  they  wentforthj  taking  nothing 
rf  the  Gentiles.  We  therefore  ought 
to  receive  such^  that  we  might  be 


pf  them  possessing  a  considerable   fellow  helpers  to  the  truth."    From 
Jewish  population,  thus  affording    this  passage   it  i^  evident,    that 


numerous  facilities  for  missionary 
operations.  Yet  in  these  circum- 
stances we  find  nothing  to  remind 
us  of  the  peculiar  prohibitions  en- 
joined on  the  seventy  disciples. 
One  instance  particularly  demands 
notice.  While  the  apostle  was  at 
Berea,  he  contemplated  a  mission 
to  Athens,  The  place  was  invested 


these  '<  strangers"  were  members 
of  christian  churches,  on  their  way 
to  scenes  of  missionary  labour. 
They  were  about  to  make  known 
*'  the  name  of  Christ,"  where,  be- 
fore their  arrival,  the  gospel  had 
not  been  introduced.  It  was  one 
of  th^  law's  of  apostolic  and  mis- 
sionary labour,  to  *'  take  noihiiig 


with  peculiar  attractions*    It  was  from    the    Gentiles"  or  heathen, 

the  seat  of  litere,ti^^e  and  pbilo-  till  converts  had  been  made,  and 

sophy^^  and  the  establishment^  of  churches  had  been  £ormed.   Those 

Christianity  in  such  a  station  wat  who  .were  already  converts,  both 


therefore  in  the  high^^t  degree  de- 
sirable. How  then  wai^  the  mis- 
isiion  coDducted?  "Did  the  apostle 
refuse  to  avail  himself  of  the  help, 
ifirhich  his  fellow  Christians  were  dis- 
pos^ed  to  afford?  From  the  inspired 
record  we  find  that  h^  was  con- 
ducted by  the  brethren  to  Athens; 
while  he  '*  waited''  there,  he  must 
haveb^en suppprted by  wb^t these 
brethren  had  provided^  for  there 
were  as  yet  no  converts  to  minister 
to  his  necessities ;  i^nd  during  the 
ijemainiag  period  of  his  stay  at 
Athens,  ne  must  h^ve  b^en  de-^ 
pendant  on  their  christian  libe- 
rality. 

But  the  most  decisive  teijdmony 
to  the  general  usage  of  the  first 
missionaries  is  to  be  found  in  the 
£pistle  of  John  to  G^iu^;  audit 
is  tne  more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
refejrs  to  a  period  when  it  is  pro-. 


in  their  personal  capaeity  and  their 
asosciated  character,  were  under 
solemn  obligations  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  evangelization.  This  as-' 
Qjbttance  they  rendered  by  all  the 
practicable  modes  then  within  their 
power;  and  as  the  state  of  society 
at  that  period  rendered  Ol  special 
attention  to  the  rites  of  hospitality 
necessary,  the  primitive  Christians 
were  enjoined  to  show  that  atten- 
tion. What  one  individual  Chris- 
tian could  then  do,  would,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  be  the  duty 
of  other  Christians.  They  might, 
therefore,  on  the  same  principle^, 
have  established  a  voluntary  and 
organized  plan  of  co-operation,  if 
the  circumstances  of  that  eera  had 
rendered  it  expedient;  and  we  see 
nothing  in  these  simple  facts,  but 
9  warrant  for  similar  co-operatioii 
ia  the.  present  day^     What  thM^ 
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aremodern**  Missionary  sodetids/'    orphans  of  departed  misstottariet 
but  the  voluntary  combinations  of    are  dependent  on  the  future  bounty 


Christian  ministers  and  churches, 
to  promote  and  facilitate  mis- 
sionary operations — to  be  '*  fellow 
helpers,  trvvepyoi,  workers  together, 
for  the  truth  V 

Let  it  be  particularly  remarked, 
that — to  **  take  nothing  from  the 
heathen'*  was  an  established  maxim 
in  the  primitive  church.  Yet,  what 
is  equivalent  to  this  forbidden  me- 
thod is  the  only  one  which*  accords 


of  the  churches  at  home ;  and  that 
ilo  instance  of  adequate  pVovisioto^ 
derived  from  ibissiotiary  labours 
has  ever  yet  been  found  atoongst 
this  calumniated  order  of  holy  and 
successful  men. 

But  in  the  next  place,  if  it  were 
proved,  that  in  all  the  instances  of 
primitive  evangelization,  the  work 
had  been  left  entirely  to  individual 
determinatifm,  Wrought  up  to  the 


with  the  chimerical  proposal    of    highest;  possible  assurance  of  even- 


Mr.  Irving !  There  are  only  three 
ways  by  which,  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  missionaries  could 
be  supported.  It  must  be  either 
by  the  churches  from  which  they 
are  sent,  or  by  the  people  to  whom 
*^6y  go,  or  by  their  own  resources, 
obtaimed  from  independent  pro- 
perty or  manual  labour.  If  they 
have  property  of  their  own,  they 
are  then  eflBctually  **  provided 
with  scrip,  and  purse;"  but  this, 
according  to  "  the  new  doctrine," 
wovld  be  a  <' prohibited  condition.'^ 
To  "work  with  their  own  hands,*^ 
even  Mt^  I.  would  not  represeiit  as 
an  indispensable  obligtition.  How 
then,  but  by  the  liberality  of  chris- 
tian  churches,  can  missioi^aries 
be  supported  ?  If  thus  supported, 
some  system  of  correspondence  and 
^'reuHttance"  must  be  adopted.  In 
other  words,  they  must  be  provided 
for ;  aiid  because  provision  is  thus 
made,  Mr.  I.,  in  the  wanltonniess 


tual  success;  that  in  such  cases 
there  had  been  no  provision,  or 
attempt  at  provision,  either  by 
the  devoted  labourer  himself,  or 
by  others  on  his  behalf;  that 
in  the  full  coniidenc'e  of  faith 
he  had  gone  forth,  in  literal  ac- 
cordance, with  the  iijstructions  to 
the  Seventy  ;  aiid  that  all  the  apos- 
tles had  acted  on  this  ntamodified 
principle  ; — supposing  all  this,  it 
wotila  still  be  no  adequate  pre- 
cedent in  this  age  of  the  world. 
The  reasons  are  numerous  dnd  ob- 
vious. The  commission  to  the 
apostles  ih  tlusie  re^p^4,  was  pe- 
culiar ahd  eltr&ordinary.  They 
wei^e  miraculously  quaMed',  iand 
supernatutally  directed.  They 
needed  not  the  process  of  edu- 
cation, or  the  guidance  of  ex- 
perience. They  could  speak'  in 
every  language  in  which  it  was 
necessary  for  theiki  to  speak  at  all. 
They  required  no  premeditation  in 


of  pulpit  liberty,  calls  them  "  hired    the  most  arduous  circumstances  ;* 
men — paid  men — accommodated —    and  the  powers  they  exerted  were 


and  toeil  conditioned^^ — their  work 
as  a  "  carp^wd^fcertT — and  their  re- 
sources **fat  and  cotivenient  things/^ 
&c. ! !  Mr.  Irving  ought  to  '<  blush 
and  hang  his  head,"  after  such 
insulting  declamation.  Well  he 
knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  li- 
mited, after  ail,  are  the  helps  af- 
forded to  missionaries;  that  most 
economical  are  the  arrangements 
of  Missionary  directors;  that  ih 
innumerable  cases,  extra  grants  are 
necessary  to  meet  unfores^n  con- 
tiftfehcies;  that  the  v^idoWs  and 


at  once  their  vouchers  and  their 
credentials.  The  f^ct  of  their  suc^ 
cess  was  itself  intended  to  fnrnish 
one  of  the  most  decisive  attesta- 
tions to  the  truth  of  the  christian' 
doctrine  ;  and  therefore,  to  reason 
from  any  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  that  success,  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  those  prudeiitial: 
methods  which  common  sense,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  enlightened 
principle,  naturally  suggests,  hi 
nothing  less  than  sheer  fanaticism! 
As  Weil  might  Mr.  living's  reasoff- 
2E2 
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ings  be  applied  to  the  niiaUterial    and    therefore    arrangements    for 


order  at  home,  as  the  missionary 
character  abroad.  There  is  surely 
a  less  formidable  trial  of  faith  and 
-confidence  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
Africa  or  Hindoostanl  Why  then 
should  Mr.  Irving  require  those 
securities  for  his  support  in  £ng- 
land,  which  he  would  refuse  to  the 
humblci  patient,  ^and  self-denying 
men,  who  venture  to  **  go  forth 
amongst  the  heathen  V  Why,  to 
use  his  own  language,  does  he 
not  '*  burn  his  ship,  and  cast  away 
his  scabbard,  and  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  his  Leader's 
good  conduct,  sufficient  wisdom, 
and  all  conquering  power  V'  Mr. 
Irving's  soul  is  too  *'  full  of  fore* 
cast  and  consideration^'  to  do  this ! 
He  knows,,  as  one  of  the  *'  most 
faithful  and  religious  nation  upon 
the  earth,"  that  he  must  be  ^*  pru- 
dent" in  order  to  be  '*  prosper* 
Qusl" 

We  trust  enough  has  been  said 
to  evince  the  sophistry  and  ex- 
travagance of  this  '^  new  doctrine.'' 
The    error  pervading    the   entire 


their  instruction  and  support  must 
be  made.  —  But  what  saith  Mr« 
Irving  I  After  describing,  in  his 
own  rhetorical  style,  the  excitement 
of  the  missionary  fervour  in  those 
of  the  **  three-times  super-human 
order,"  he  says,  *'  then  have  they 
no  rest — but  hasten  over  land  and' 
over  sea,  over  rocks  and  trackless 
desarts ;  they  cry  aloud  and  spare 
not,  and  will  not  be  hindered — 
they  speak,  they  pray,  they  testify^ 
they  confess,  they  beseech^  they 
warn,  and  at  length  they  bless  the 
people  !"  (p.  121.)  Now  we  ask 
this  man  of**  forecast  and  conside- 
ration," how  all  this,  or  any  part  of 
it,  is  to  be  accomplished  without 
that  very  system  oi  extensive  pre- 
parations and  provisions,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  his  paradoxes  to 
decry  and  condemn  ? 

Those  who  dislike  every  arffu«* 
ment  which  is  ad  crumenam,  orfin 
other  words,  wish  to  keep  their 
money  in  their  pockets,  wnen  the 
cause  of  missions  is  pleaded,  will 
thank  Mr.  Irving  for  his  orations. 


argument  consists  in  confounding  The  fanatical  Antinomian  will  con- 

what  was  local,  temporary,  and  dude,  that  when  God  intends  to 

miraculous,  with  obligations  which  save  the  heathen  be  will  raise  up 

are    permanent,    and    principles  some  *'  super-human"  being  for  the 

which   are    universal.     As    well  purpose,  and  then  he  will  not  re- 


might  the  Israelites  have  made  no 
provision  for. their  food,  and  re- 
nounced the  business  of  **  sandal- 
making,"  after  they  were  settled 
in   Canaan,  because  manna  and 

3uails  descended  on  them  in  the 
esart»  and  their  shoes  "  waxed 
not  oidl"  With  as  great  pro- 
priety might  we  reason  against  a 
liberal  education  for  the  ministry, 
because  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  were  fishermen  and  tax- 
gatherers!  If  missionaries  are  to 
'^  go  far  hence  to  the  heathen," 
they  must  do  all  in  their  power  to 


quire  support  I  The  cold-hearted 
professor,  who  wishes  to  be  ex- 
cused from  the  work  of  bene- 
ficence, will  conclude,  that  more 
money  is  already  given  than  the 
missionaries  are  entitled  to.  And 
the  sceptical  opponent  of  Chris- 
tianity will  decry  the  whole  system 
as  the  offspring  of  folly,  and  the 
fabric  of  imposture!  Lei  Mr. 
Irving  descend  from  his  lofty 
imaginings  and  vain  speculations. 
Let  him  not  try  to  effect  a  divorce 
between  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  dictates  of  sound 


learn  their  language,  and  become  judgment.    Let  him  remember  that 

acquainted    with    their    customs.-  the  age  of  miracles  is  gone  by ; 

They  must  have  the  means  of  being  and  that  the  duty  of  evangeli- 

conveyed  to  the  places  of  their  zation  is  not  restricted  to  indi*» 

destination.      They  must  not  be  viduals  under  some  extraordinary 

^ft  to  perish  on  a  foreign  shore ;,  nQlatus^  but  made  a  perpetuij  Qh« 
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ligation,  to  be  digcharged  by  the    pendence,  •  or   impassioned    their 


exercise  of  ordinary  powers,  in 
the  spirit  of  humble  aependance 
oa  divine  aid.  Let  him  recollect 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  illus* 
trative  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and 
analogous  to  the  general  dispen-* 
sations  of  the  divine  government. 
Above  all,  let  him  renounce  the 
fond  conceit  that  any  special 
revelation  has  been  vouchsafed 
to   him   on    the    subject,  conde- 


zeal.  We  need  men  of  sober 
minds  and  sincere  intentions,  whose 
discretion  will  be  equal  to  their 
fervour,  and  who  are  not  above 
being  either  taught,  or  in  a  subor- 
dinate sense,  commissioned,  by 
their  fellow  mortals.  Far  be  it 
from  us,  to  undervalue  the  splen- 
dour of  talent  or  the  ardour  of 
devotion;  but  we  think  in  this 
case  that  '^  the  faith  which  over- 


scend  to    regard  the   dictates   of    cometh  the  world''   is   most  fre- 
experience,  and  learn  from  those    quently  associated  with  a  humble 


who  have  both  thought  and  acted 
for  the  advancement  of  that  king- 
dom which  is  "  righteousness, 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost/'- 
It  is  not  to  men  of  stoical  insensi- 
bility, or  romantic  abstraction,  or 
uncalculating  enthusiasm,  that  we 
must  look  for  rational  and  per- 
severing efforts  in  this  hallowed 
cause,  however  severe  may  be 
their  apathy,  elevated  their  inde- 


spirit — that  good  sense  is,  in  value 
and  efficiency,  next  to  unfeigned 
piety — and  that  the  beau  ideal  of 
Mr.  Irving  is  a  kind  of  Missionary 
Diogenes,  iormed  in  his  ungoverned 
imagination,  without  the  sympa- 
thies of  humanity,  and  above  the 
necessities  of  ordinary  beings  :-« 
whose  exhibition  will  confer  no 
honour  on  the  inventor,  and  no 
benefit  on  the  world. 


AMERICAN  MISCELLANY. 


%^«^v%»>%«% 


For  the  sake  of  variety,  we  shall 
devote  the  whole  of  this  article 
for  the  present  month,  to  extracts 
from  various  publications,  contain- 
ing  the  most  recent  information 
respecting  various  interesting  oc- 
rences.  .  . 

SYNOD  OF  SOyTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEORGIA. 

The  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia held  its  sessions  the  present  year  at 
Augusta,  from  the  18th  to  the  22d  ult. 
From  the  report  of  the  Synod  on  the  state 
of  religion  within  their  bounds,  we  learn 
that  «  although  no  special  or  extensive 
revival  .has  blessed  and  refreshed  any  of 
the  churcheS)  yet  in  several  portions  of  the 
church,  there  appears  to  be  such  an  in* 
crease  in  the  numbers,  and  such  a  serious- 
ness and  solemnity  in  the  aspect  and  de- 
portment of  those  who  attend  on  the  stated 
and  occasional  means  of  grace  ;  so  much 
more  regularity  and  constancy  in  this  at- 
tendance ;  and  such  a  solicitude  to  hear 
the  preached  word,  as  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  recognized  as  favourable  indi- 
cations, that  God  may  be  about '  to  revive 
hit  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years/  The 
pnticiilar  places  ia  which  these  auspicious 


appearances  have  existed  latterly  in  a  de  ^ 
gree  beyond  what  has  been  witnessed  in 
former  yean,  are,  Charleston,  Bethel,. 
Morgan  county,  Mackintosh,  Lexington,. 
Eatonton,  Mount  Zion,  WillingtOn,  Hope- 
well, S.  C.  and  Pendleton." 

After  alluding  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Bible  Societies,  Education  Societies,  So- 
ciety for  Colonizing  and  Christianizing' 
the  Jews,  Missionary  Societies,  Sabbatb 
Schools,  Bible  Classes,  and  other  benevo-. 
lent  institutions  within  their  bounds,  the 
Synod  take  the  following  notice  of  the  new 
Theological  JSeminaij,  proposed  by  the 
Presbytery  of  South  Carolina. 

No  object  of  deeper  interest  nor  of  more, 
cheering  aspect  to  the  church  of  Christ 
has  been  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Synod  during  the  present  sessions^ 
than  the  project,  originated  by  '<  the  Pres- 
bytery of  South  Carolina"  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Literary  and  Theological  Semi- 
nary within  our  bounds.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  loudly  called  for  in  our 
country,  and  the  current  of  public  opinion 
has  run  so  strongly  in'  their  favour,  that 
one  after  another  has  come  into  existence 
with  a  rapidity  that  is  both  pleasing  and 
astonishing.  •  The  Seminary  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly^  located  at  Princeton^  N.  J^ 
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has  now  arrired  at  such  aataU  of  maturity » 
that  its  establishment  may  be  regarded  as 
considerably  complete  and  as  permanent* 
Since  it  originated,  other  institutions  Of  a 
similar  kind  have  been  set  on  foot,  and 
are  in  a  state  of  encouraging  and  promi?- 
ing  progress.  Since  the  last  sessions  of 
the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
the  Presbytery  of  South  Carolina,  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  this  body,  entered 
on  a  similar  enterprize :  and  have  taken 
preparatory  steps  towards  the  erection  of 
a  similar  institution  within  our  bounds. 
They  have  made  a  transfer  of  their  plans 
and  operations,  so  far  as  they  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  Synod,  who  have  deemed  it 
proper  to  accept  the  offer,  and  to  further 
this  important  object  by  their  countenance, 
patronage,  and  prayers.  The  distance  of 
the  General  Assembly's  Seminary  from  our 
region  ;  the  difference  of  habits  and  feel- 
ings on  many  subjects  from  those  formed 
and  entertained  among  ourselves;  and 
other  circumstances  that  need  not  now  he 
particularly  detailed,  appf  ar  to  the  Synod, 
fully  to  justify  and.  in  some  degree  to  re- 
quire, that  a  steady  and  vigorous  effort 
should  be  made  towards  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  within  our  bounds.  Under 
this  impression  and  belief,  the  Synod  have 
entered  cordially  and  unanimoosly  into  the 

?]an  commenced  by  the  South  Carolina 
'resbytery ;  and  regarding  it  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  southern  church,  entertain 
a  :flattering  hope,  that  equal  countenance 
will  be  given  to  this  design  by  their 
churches ;  and  that  in  due  time  a  respec- 
table institution  will  be  found  among  our> 
selves,  for  furnishing  our  churches  with 
well  qualified  '<  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel,"  whose  incipient  and  con- 
summated course  of  preparation  for  the 
evangeliesd  ministry  will  be  made  on  the 
gpot  which  gave  them  birth.  They  have 
every  confidence  that  this  new  institution 
will  receive  all  the  attention  and  patronage 
which  it  merits,  and  which  can  be  af- 
forded to  it,  consistently  with  other  im- 
portant objects  which  our  churches  are 
BOW  engaged  in  promoting. 

TRACT  SOCIETIES. 

The  following  facts  are  the  results  re- 
ported in  May  last,  and  are  collected  from 
the  **  Proceedings  of  tlie  first  ten  years  of 
the  American  Tract  Society,"  just  pub- 
lished. 


[Aprili 


Rel  fract  Soektiet, 


Rel.  Tract  Societies, 


Insti'  A'o.  in     Whole 


Ihtti'  No.  in  Whele 

tuted,  leriei.  itmed. 
1815       52  1,300,000 

62  330,413 

.57  376,2S7 

43  200,000 

44  200,000 


tuUd  series,     issued, 
N.  York  Episcopal    1810 
New- York  1812  192*  1,561,744' 

Evangelical  (Boston)  181?      31     466>0G0 
American  1814     169  4,217,000 


•  These  192  Tracts,  of  which  28  were 
cut  of  print  in  May  last,  comprise  1860 
pages;    the  119  issued  by  the  American 


Philadelphia* 
Baltimore  1816 

Hartford  1816 

New- Y.  Methodist  1817 
Baltimore  Fcm.Epis.  1817 
Bapt.G.Wash.cityt  1824 
N.  Y.  State,  Albanyt  1824 

Since  May,  the  operations  of  the  Ame^ 
rican  and  the  NewYork  Religions  Tract 
Societies,  have  been  essentially  increased. 
The  American  Tract  Society  has  published 
since  May  1,  neariy  700,000  Tracts  ;  mak- 
ing the  whole  number  published,  about 
4,900,000.  The  New-York  Society  has 
published  in  the  same  period,  not  far  from 
300,000  Tracts,  making  the  whole  number 
published  about  1,850,000.  Both  So- 
cieties have,  within  the  past  ytar,  im- 
proved the  qnality  of  paper  and  the  etyle 
of  printing,  inserted  engravings  on  a  large 
part  of  their  publications,  and  commenced 
a  new  series  of  Children  s  Books,  Of  the 
latter,  the  American  Society  has  now 
printed  15,  and  the  New-York  Society 
more  than  30.  The  American  Tiract  So- 
ciety  has  stereotyped  nearly  one-third  of  its 
Tracts,  and  the  New- York  Society  a  much 
lafger  proportion  of  theirs.  The  Ameri- 
can Society  has  about  550  life  members ; 
12  members  by  annual  subscription  ;  more 
than  400  Auxiliaries,  of  which  about  60 
are  west  of  the  Alleghany ;  and  125  Depo- 
sitories, in  19  different  States.  The  New- 
York  Society  has  about  '70  life  members, 
and  about  350  members  by  annual  sub- 
scription; the  former  constituted  by  a 
donation  of  20  Sp.  dollars,  the  latter  by  a 
donation  of  2  Sp.  dollars*  It  has  a  few 
Auxiliaries,  and  no  Depositories,  it  is  be- 
lieved, except  in  the  city  of  New-Yort. 
The  Female  Branch  of  the  NeW'^York  Society, 
has  about  25  life  members,  constituted  by 
a  donation  of  10  Sp.  dollars ;  and  500  an- 
nual subscribers  of  fifty  cents  or  more. 

ORB  To  THE   8UW. 

The  following  beautiful  ode,  written  in 
imitation  of  Ossian's  celebrated  apostrophe 
to  the  sun,  is  from  a  small  volume  enti- 
tled, "  Reminiscences,  Moral  Poems,  and 
Translations,  by  J.  Fellowes,"  Just  pub- 

Society  com  prise  more  than  22,000  pages ; 
the  Tracts  published  at  New- York,  being 
on  an  average  much  shorter.  Besltles 
these  192,  the  New- York  Socletv  has  16 
Tracts  in  French,  and  9  in  Spanish.  About 
half  of  the  English  series  published  at 
New- York,  is  contained  in  the  publica* 
tions  of  the  American  Society. 

*  This  Society  is  now  meiged  in  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union* 

f  These  Societies  were  fomed  in  Fe- 
bruary last,  and  esieh  of  them  is  supposed 
to  have  pidiliafaed  not  lar  from  20  Tncta. 


And  when  6]d  age,  with  wintry  hand. 

Has  frosted  o'er  the  head, 
Virtne's  fair  fruits  aorvive  the  blast. 

When  all  besides  are  fled  ; 
And  faith,  with  pure  unwavering  eye, 

Can  pierce  the  galher'd  gloom, 
And  smile  upon  the  spoiler's  rage. 

And  lire  beyond  the  tomb. 

Be  ours,  thee,  virtue's  deathless  charm. 

And  faith's  untiring  flight ; 
Then  shall  we  rise  from  death's  dark  sleep 

To  worlds  of  cloudless  light. 


H. 
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lished  at  Exeter,  N.  H.     The  poetry  Is 
exquisitely  fine.  - 

Thou  whose  rejoicingeye  of  light 
Look'd  forth,  at  God's  inspiring  call. 
When  order  lay  in  boundless  night. 
And  darkness  wanton'd  over  all ; 
Whence  thy  perpetual  youth,  O  Sun  ! 
Since  life,  and  light,  and  time  began  ? 

Exulting  on  thy  course  sublime, 
IJow  bright  thy  yellow  cresses  glare. 
As  still  thev  wave  unhurt  by  time. 
High  o'er  tlie  azure  depths  of  air ; 
As  still  thy  wings  unwearied  gOy 
While  earth  and  ocean  laugh  below. 

When  first  thy  cuddy  pinions  lave 

The  dcies,  carecrii^  round  the  day ; 

The  moon  sinks  down  the  western  wave. 

Retreating  iiiom  thy  fiery  ray ; 

The  stars  are  blench'd ;  the  ghost  of  night 

Flies  sullen  from  thy  blasting  light. 

Unchanged  art  thou ;  when  dark  ness  shjrouds , 
When  angry  nature  weeps  around. 
Far,  far  above  the  ebon  clouds 
Thy  splendours  sweep  the  blue  profound ; 
Where  still  unshaken  wheel  the  spheres 
Beyond  the  reach  of  parting  years. 

The  mountain  oak,  with  age  shall  fall. 
The  everlasting  hills  decay  ; 
But  thou  shalt  hear  the  morning  call. 
Till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away ; 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength  shall  last,  O  Sun ! 
Till  ufe,  and  light  and  time  are  done. 


OBITUARY  OF  REV.  DR.  JOHN 
LIVINGSTON. 


The  following  beautiful  and  affectiag 
Knee,  are  taken  fvom  a  small  volvme,  en- 
titled <<  Songs  Uy  the  Way,"  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Doane,  late  of  the  city  ^f  NewrVork. 

life's  little  lines, 

**  Noting,  ere  they  pass  away. 
The  lUtk  lines  of  yesterday/*  ' 

Life's  *'  little  lines,"  how  short,  howfaiat^ 

How  fast  they  fiide  away : 
Its  highest  hopes,  its  brightest  joys. 

Are  compassed  la  a  day.- 

Yontb's bright,  and  mild,  and  momingligfat. 

Its  sunshine  and  its  showers. 
Its  hopes  and  fean,  its  loves  and  tears. 

Its  heedless,  happy  hours ; 
And  manhood's  hi^  an^brighten'd  noon. 

Its  honours,  dangers,  cares. 
The  parent's  pains  the  parent's  joys. 

The  parent's  anxious  prayers, 
,  Fade  in  old  age's  evening  gray. 

The  twilight  of  the  mind ; 
Then  sink  in  death's  long,  dreamless  night. 

And  leave  no  trace  behind. 

Yet,  though  so  changing  and  so  bri^f. 

Our  life's  eventful  page, 
it  has  its  charms  for  every  grief. 

Its  joy  for  every  age. 

In  youth's,  in  manhood's  golden  hours, 
.  Loves,  friendships  strew  the  way 
With  April's  earliest,  sweetest  flowers. 
And  all  the  bloom  of  May : 


The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  Livingston,  is  copied 
from  the  Br)dge]K>rt  Courier.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dey,  from  whose  sermon  it  was  taken, 
was  a  student  under  Dr.  L.,  to  whom  he 
was  warmly,  attached ;  and  we  presume 
that  this  pious  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  excellent  preceptor,  will  be  received 
with  pleasure,  and  read  with  interest,  by 
the  friends  of  both. 

The  effect  of  its  delivery,  we  understand, 
was  such,  that  all  who  heard  it,  deeply 
sympathised  in  the  great  loss  the  church 
and  the  world  at  large  have  sustained.  The 
text  selected  for  the  occasion,  was  from 
2d  Timothy,  i.  12. — Fm*  I  know  m  whom  I 
have  believed,  ajid  cm  persuaded  that  he  i$ 
able  to  keep  that  which  1  have  committed  unta 
him  against  that  day.  After  stating  the  na* 
ture  of  religious  faith,  and  the  reasons 
which  induce  the  Christian  to  confide  in 
the  Saviour,  and  after  repeating  the  words 
of  the  text,  he  proceeds — 

"  Such  was  the  language — such  the  uni- 
form sentiment  of  my  spiritual  father, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry  Livingston,  who 
a  few  days  since  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  In 
him,  religion  has  lost  one  of  her  brightest 
ornaments ;  thousands,  a  tender  and  en- 
deared friend  ;  society,  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  men.  Perhaps  none,  of  you  personally 
knew  him ;  but  his  eminent  standing  in  the 
church  of  Christ — especially  his  con- 
nexions with  my  revered  grandfather,  and 
his  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  to  your 
unworthy  pastor,  with  which  many  of  you 
are  acquainted,  render  it  my  incumbent 
duty,  as  well  as  dearest  privilege,  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  gratitude  and.  affection  to 
this  devoted  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Permit  me,  then,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
this  excellent  character.  Whether  we 
contemplate  him  in  the  public  or  private 
walks  of  life,  he  demands  universal  respect 
and  veneration. 

**  As  a  preacher  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ,  he  was  equalled  by  few.  Pos- 
sessed of  every  requisite  to  form  a  pulpit 
orator,  he  .carried  the  art  of  preaching  to 
the  highest  perfection.  In  the  language  of 
thc'exccUent  Cowper— 


S 16  American  MitceUany : — 

*  I  would  express  him  simple,  graFe,  sin* 

cere; 
In  doctrioe  oncorrupt ;  in  language  plain. 
And  plain  in  manner^   decent,   solemn, 

cWte, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  fed 
Might  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look, 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  Messenger  of  Grace  to  guilty  men.' 

**  For  more  than  half  a  century  this  he- 
rald of  God  stood  a  faithful  watchman  on 
the  walls  of  Zion.  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  filled  his  every  thought,  until  be 
terminated  his  course  in  the  hallowed  still- 
ness of  a  Christian's  grave.  His  sermons 
were  always  extemporaneous,  proceeding 
from  a  heart  tenderly  alive  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  ever  anxious 
to  promote  their  eternal  interest;  and 
perhaps  no  man,  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  had  greater  reason  to  rejoice  in 
beholding  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper  in 
his  hands.  When  necessitv  required,  he 
nevejr  hesitated,  however  painful  the  office, 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  to  persuade  men. 
He  never  slightly  healed  the  wound  which 
sin  had  made  ;  or  said  to  the  impenitent, 
'  Peace,  Peace,'  when  there  was  no  peace. 
But  in  imitation  of  the  Master  whom  he 
served,  it  was  his  best  delight  to  direct  the 
sinner  to  the  mercy-seat  of  Jesus.  He 
displayed  the  sufferings  of  Christ  like  one 
who  was  a  witness  of  them ;  and  held  up 
the  Bloods  the  precious  Blood  of  atone- 
ment— as  it  issued  warm  from  the  cross  of 
a  saviour.  On  all  occasions,  he  sought  to 
approach  every  avenue  to  the  heart  of 
man ;  by  admonition,  and  by  entreaty — by 
the  plainest  language,  and  by  the  richest 
allegory — by  the  affections  of  humanity, 
and  the  powers  of  eloquence — ^he  Called 
upon  those  who  had  ears  to  hear,  or  who 
had  hearts  to  feel  4  and  many,  very  many 
sinners,  saved  by  grace— the  precious 
firuits  of  his  minbtry — are  now  rejoicing 
round  the  throne  of  God. 

*'  As  a  Professor  of  Theology,  he  was 
peculiarly  distinguished.  Earnestly  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  religion  and  the 
prosperity  of  Zion,  he  endeavoured  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  by  liis  public 
lectures  and  his  private  counsel,  to  qualify 
his  students  for  the  high  and  holy  office 
for  which  thoy  were  destined.  His  exten^ 
sive  learning,  his  dignified  deportment, 
his  fervent  piety,  and  his  affectionate  ad- 
dress, excited  their  warmest  love  and  ad- 
miration. Oh  I  never  can  they  forget  with 
what  expressive  tenderness  he  uniformly 
called  them  his  <  dear  children,'  and  im- 
plored the  blessinfl^  of  heaven  on  the  so- 
lemn duties  of  their  station. 

.  '<  As  a  Christian,  he  adorned  the  doc^ 

trine  of  God  in  all  things,  and  consecrated 

.  every  power  of  his  gifted  mind,  and  every 

Affection  of  bis  sanlctificd  heart  to  the 
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Saviour's  service.  The  most  superficial 
observer  took  knowledge  of  him  (to  use 
the  language  of  another)  that  he  had  been 
w  ith  his  Great  Teacher  in  the  privacy  of 
his  chamber,  for  instruction ;  at  the  cross 
of  his  Redeemer  for  pardon ;  at  the  throne 
of  his  Intercessor,  for  acceptance ;  and  at 
every  stage  of  the  life  of  his  Perfect  Pat- 
tern, for  example.  Wherever  there  was 
ignorance  to  enlighten — affliction  to  con- 
sole-~apathy  to  remoTC — or  vice  to  re- 
form ; — in  a  word,  wherever  he  saw  the 
print  of  his  Master's  foot-step,  he  was 
anxious  to  plant  his  own.  Mercy,  mild 
as  the  dews  of  heaven,  glowed  in  his  bo- 
som. The  complexion  of  his  heart  was 
warmly  tenevolent.  He  loved  not  to 
look  on  that  side  of  nature,  which  sha- 
dows, clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon,  but 
viewed  with  a  benignant  eye  the  follies  and 
frailties  of  man.  In  the  private  duties  of 
the  closet,  in  the  public  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion, m  the  every-day  offices  and  enjoy* 
ments  of  life,  he  possessed  the  love  of  his 
covenaQt  Father — the  tenderness  of  his 
sympathising  Redeemer.  The  moruing 
awoke  him  to  prayer — at  night  he  paused 
upon  the  blameless  day,  and  sunk  to  sleep 
in  prayer ;  and  with  an  humble  hope  that 
his  prospects  and  desires  extended  beyond 
the  narrow  horizon  of  threescore  years 
and  ten,  he  rested  upon  the  inheritance 
incorruptible,  and  uadefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away. 

*<  As  a  friend,  no  language  can  express 
his  worth.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him. 
Tender,  affectionate,  and  sincere,  he  was 
ever  anxious  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
did  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  who 
wept.  His  death,  like  night,  has  cast 
a  darkness  over  my  soul;  but  like 
night  it  has  revealed  ten  thousand  stars 
that  were  hid  by  day,  when  I  walked 
in  the  light  of  his  countenance.  Forgive 
the  introduction  of  my  own  feelings  to 
your  notice.  However  feeble  the  tribute 
of  affection  and  respect  I  can  thus  pay 
to  departed  excellence,  believe  me,  it 
is  abundantly  merited.  He  was  a  friend, 
faithful  and  true  to  me.  In  the  dtuk  hour 
of  adversity,  when  the  reeds  on  which  I 
had  leaned  for  support  pierced  the  hand 
that  trusted  them,  and  the  collected  doud*^ 
of  woe  and  misery  were  ready  to  burst 
upon  my  head,  this  friend—this  counsellor 
— this  father,  interposed  on  my  behalf, 
and  saved  me  from  impending  ruin.  If  I 
forget  thee,  thou  blessed  transcript  of  the 
mind  of  Christ !  thou  blessed  copy  of  hii 
transcendant  love  !  if  I  forget  thee,  let  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning ;  if  I  do  not 
remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  mv  mouth.  Ob !  brethren, 
when  I  think  of  his  tenderness,  which  con- 
soled me  in  moments  of  distress ;  his 
soothing  kindness  which  compensated  for 
the  frowns  of  the  world ;  his  steady  attach- 
ment which  supported  me  amidst  its  tin* 
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kindness  iind  ingratitude — I  fed  my  in-  thereof/  -  The  gtiide  of  my  youth — the 
ability  to  do  Justice  to  his  memory.  flHien  friend  of  alt  mankind  is  gone  !  Ten  thou- 
I  reflect  that  the  face  which  used  so  often 
to  kindle  into  a  smile  at  my  approach,  is 
disfigured  by  corruption ;  that  the  .  eye 
which  had  so  often  sparkled  with  affection, 
or  melted  with  tenderness  towards  me,  is 
closed  in  darkness ;  that  the  voice  which 
bad  so  often  commended  me  in  prayer  to 
God,  is  lost  in  silence;  that  Uie  hand 
which  had  so  often  given  to  mine  the 
pressure  of  affection,  is  cold  and  motion* 
less ;  and  that  his  immortal  spirit  has  de- 
parted to  the  bosom  of  his  Saviour  and 
his  God — with  the  prophet  of  Israel  I 
would  exclaim,  <  My  father,  my  father! 
tiie  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen 


Band  bursting  hearts  re-echo*-*  He  is 
gone!' — but  while  he  is  ascending,  mny 
we  catch  the  mantle,  and  feel  the  inspira- 
tion !  He  is  gone  to  those  whom  he 
loved,  and  those  whom  he  lost — to  Jesus» 
the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant — to 
God,  the  Judge  of  all— and  to  the  spirits 
of  the  just  made  perfect,  to  reap  the  re- 
ward of  his  labours,  and  to  enjoy  that  in- 
effable happiness  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into 
th&heart  of  man  to  conceive  !  Farewell; 
then,  ^ear  Servant  of  Christ,  farewell ! 
sweet  be  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb,  and  kind 
be  thy  thoughts  of  us  in  Heaven !" 
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A  Letteh  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 
of  Lincolti's'Inn,  in  Vindication  of  the 
English  Protestants  from  his  attack  upon 
their  Sincerity  in  the  Book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Bi/  C.  J.  Bloomfield, 
D.  7).,  Bishop  of  Chester, — This  is  an 
admirable  pamphlet,  in  which  several 
of  the  more  glaring  errors  and  impro- 
prieties of  Mr.  Butler^s  work  are  very 
properly  exposed.  We,  however,  re- 
gret that  the  Bishop  did  not  enter  into  a 
ftiller  discussion  of  a  controversy  for 
which  his  talents,  temper,  and  learning 
so  eminently  qualify  him.  We  are 
happy  to  find  ^om  this  pamphlet  that 
Dr.  Bloomfield  does  not  derive  his  opi- 
nions of  dissenters  from  either  the  Ca- 
tholic Dr.  Milner,  or  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. He  looks  into  their  own  produc- 
tions; and  our  thanks  are  due  to  him 
for  the  candour  and  liberality  displayed 
in  some  passages  of  this  tract.  We  hope 
and  expect  that  the  mis-statements  and 
ialse  reasonings,  both  of  the  Protestant 
and  Popish  "Book  of  the  Church,*' 
'will  receive  a  much  more  elaborate  ex- 
posure than  has  yet  fallen  to  their  lot. 
They  are  both  calculated  to  do  immense 
mischief  to  the  cause  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity, and  nt  is  yet  a  problem  which 
will  do  most. 

A  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  Family 
Prayer :  preached  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Botolpk,  bishopsgate,  on  Sunday, February 
22,  1825.  By  C.  J.  Bloomjield,  B.  I)., 
(now  Bishop  of  Chester,)  Rector,  6'e- 
cand  F^tition. 

A  Manual  op  Family  Prayers^ 
for  the  use  of  the  Parishioners  of  St. 
Botolph,  Bishopsgate.    Is.  6d. 
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This  Manual  we  understand  is  by  the 
author  of  the  Sermon.  Both  publica- 
tions evince  the  piety  atd  zeal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  We  are,  indeed,  re- 
joiced to  find  the  bishops  of  the  church 
enforcing  this  duty  upon  their  people, 
and  we  trust  the  success  they  desire  will 
attend  their  exertions.  The  Manual  con- 
tains prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week. 

Juliana  Oakley,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood. 
Us.  6(/.— This  is  a  well  meant  and  well 
told  tale ;  and  to  the  admirers  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  entertaining  little  tracts 
will  be  an  acceptable  present. 

The  Young  Scholar's  AssistANT, 
or  im  Introduction  to  English  Reading. 
By  Robert  Connel  — This  it  a  very  well 
constructed  and  admirably  printed  Jir^ 
book  for  the  use  of  young  English  readers; 

The  Christian  pREACHE»te  Assis- 
tant :  consisting  of  Rides  and  Observa- 
tions, designed  to  conduct  him  to  the  most 
eligible  method  of  preparing  and  delivering 
Sermons,  ^-c.  4c.  By  Andrew  Ritchie,'-^ 
Though  this  is  not  exactly  a  new  pub- 
lication, yet,  as  it  has  hitherto  escaped 
our  notice,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
recommending  it  to  young  preachers. 
It  contains,  within  a  small  compass,  the 
most  judicious  remarks  that  have  been 
made  by  a  great  variety  of  authors  upon 
the  composition  and  delivery  of  Ser- 
mons.' 

A  True  History  of  the  Protes- 
tant IiEFORUATIt)N  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

Ireland,  Sec.  S^c.  in  Reply  to  William 
Cobbett.     By  a  Protestant.    No.  J.    3rf. 

A  ^  AVLRXTivF.  of  same  remarkable  In-^ 
2  F 
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^fVtw  Publicutioni,  with  Bht^t  N^iiea. 


(April, 


fgrmerly  a  filave  in  the  State  of  JJetk-  WFere  addrested^kasfelt  their  force,  ein- 
VfarCt  Sorth  America,  writttn  by  Himself ^  braced  the  irtttb,  aad  that  the  volume 
tmd  publithed  for  hie  benefit ;  to  which    was  published  at  his  urgent  request. 


are  prefixed  a  few  RetnarkSf  bu  Robert 
Humard,  U.  od, — ^This  tract,  me  sknple 
narrative  of  a  freed  slave,  is  calculated 
'both  to  expose  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
to  subserve,  by  the  profits  of  its  sale, 
jthe  comfort  of  die  ag^  sufferer.  It  ap- 
jpears  that  he  is  now  employed  as  a 
preacher  among  the  American  Metho- 
dists. 

The  Man  of  Sin  in  a  Decline,  ac- 
tording  to  the  Prophesy  of  St,  Paul,    By         v/»»-*  * «  a^^x  *v   x  ^»m**3*  xw  a  s*  vji 

the  Rev,  J,  NichoUon,  A,  M.,  Curate  of  p^Znrfolhe^Gen^dTem^^ 

ijreat  Paxton,    Ovo.  U.  6d,  ^j^^.^  ,^g^„  ^^  ^  Series  of  Discourses  on 


SciENTiA  Bibxica:  containing  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Original  TongtiCy 
with  the  Authorized  English  Veretonyond 
u  Copious  and  Original  Colkotian  of 
Parallel  Passages^  printed  in  words  at 
length.  The  whole  so  arranged  as  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  several  clauses  of 
each  Verse;  with  the  various  Readings 
and  the  Chronology.  3  vols,  8va.  x3> 
bds.    Large  paper,  £5.  bds. 

Calvinistxc  P^EDESTiNAtioN^  re- 


The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Prison  Discipline,  and  for 
the  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders, 
1824.     Svo.  bs. 

A  Catechism  on  the  Works  of 
Cbeation  ;  intended  to  assist  Parents 


the  Moral  Attributes  arid  Government  of 
God  ;  delivered  ir^  the  Chapel  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  By  the  very  Rev. 
Richard  Graves,  D.  L).  S^x.  Sfc,  S^c, 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Stanger, 
iate  Pastor  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Bes- 
sels  Green,     By  William  Groser.    hon- 


and  Tutors  in  conveying  to  the  youthful  don,  1824.  12mo.— It  was  once  said  of 
miruia  general  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  Rome,  that  it  contained  almost  as  many 
Nature,  tvith  suitable  Reflections,    By    statues  as  men.    If  the  present  rage  for 


Peter  Smith,  A.  M.,  S^c,  6d. — A  useful 
little  work,  and  adapted  to  convey  to 
childre;!  general  and  useful  knowledge 
of  nature. 

A  Manual  for  Church  Members, 
dravm  from  the  JVew  Testament,  By 
th.  Neaoman,  qf  Stqmey. 

Cruso;  M«  Blessing  and  Duty  of  a 
tender  Conscience. 

Letters  to  a  Seeptic  of  Distinction  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  4».— We  con- 
less  we  always  feel  considerable  anxiety  at 
any  annoimcement  which  involves  a  ais- 
cussion  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
Because  it  is  literally  a  ^'  great  argument,'' 
and  had  better  not  be  touched  at  all,  than 


biography  suffer  no  diminution,  we  shall 
soon  be  enabled  to  adapt  that  aphorism 
to  modern  times,  ana  say  that  the 
press  is  as  prolific  as  nature  in  the 
production  of  lives.  We  wish  we  could 
anticipate  that  its  competition  with  na- 
ture could  be  equally  apparent  in  the 
healthiness  and  longevity  oTits  offspring. 
In  the  present  instance,  perhaps,  the 
long  life,  and  the  public  and  private  vir- 
tues of  Mr.  Stanger  demanded  some 
especial  tablet  to  his  memory.  The  ac- 
count now  presented  to  the  world  is 
chiefly  extracted  from  the  papers  of  the 
deceased.  The  editorial  labours  are  ex- 
ecuted judiciously,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  will  commend  the  volume  to  the 


be  touched  lighUy,  and  by  tacom^tent  'f  if  °?°f.'?!5''?f*frT"'"'^'**^ 
Hands.  A  book  of  feeble  reasoning  upon  .i^  Jl  nonsecratpd 
such  a  subject,  falling  into  the  hands  of  ^^^l  are  consecrated, 
sceptical  readers,  is  more  likely  to  con-  The  Beneficial  Inrluence  of  Wi s- 
firm  than  remove  their  objections.  Au-  J>om  AMDlUowLED0E;a*r«(wpr«icA-. 
iftors  who  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  ^  *"  ^^  Independent  Chapel,  Blaadfbrd, 
treat  this  subject,  and  who  are  compel-  (^  ^*S  Anmyersary  of  the  &MM.  School 
led  to  treat  it  briefly,  generally  »how  tneir 
wisdom  by  keeping  as  closely  as  pos- 
ble  in  the  track  of  some  established  and 
accredited  work,  without  attempting  no- 
velties, or  affecting  discovery.    We  are 


By  Ricfutrd  Keynes,    Price  U.  6d. 

Pacaltspoaf  ;  or  an  Account  of  tfie 
remarkable  Progress  cf  Cwilization  and 
Religion  in  a  Hottentot  Village,  ongi- 
nally  called  Hooge  Kraal,  in  a  Letter 


happy  to  observe  that  this  is  a  sober,  from  the  Rev.  X  Carf^bell.    London^ 

•ensible,  and  well  written  volume.  More  1825.    9c?. —  The  object  of  this  litde 

argument  might  certainly  have  been  com-  tract  is  so  excellent,  and  the  proof  it 

.j^ressediftto  it,  but  we  were  delighted  to  affords  of  the  hannonisung  efifects  of  re- 

fiad«  from  the  last  chapter,  that  the  dis-  ligion  so  cogent,  that  wa  caanct  refusiB 


the  audior.  The  Meditations-  ajrei  hit 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  Hymns  ;^ 
atnd  in  prose  the  worthy  lady  is  eridentlyt 
more  at  home  than  in  poetry. 

The  Advancement  of  SocibtV  in 
Knowledge  and  Religion.  Bj/  James 
Douglas,  Esq,    Qvo,  9s» 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TH2  HoLT  SCBIP^ 

TURES,  in  Three  Parts.  By  Rev.  G, 
FaxtoTt.    Second  Edition.     3  vols.  6vo. 


1026.]  Mdigi<n»  hitelHffenoe  :'^iURkellanmms»  _  ^P 

to  recommend  it  to  aU  interested  in  the  fbunded'  6n  sofne  passage  of  Scripture, 
missionary  cause^  The  reader  wiU  find  though  possessing  no  pecullav  ckims^ 
in  it  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  may  yet  subserve  the  pious  purpose  of 
religion  on  a  tribe  of  the  most  debased     *'  '  ^      -^^     .  .- 

nation  in  the  world.  A  memoir  of  the 
pious  Mr.  Pacalty  hj  whose  ministry  this 
great  work  was  efiected,  is  prefixed  by 
the  venerable  Secretary  of  tne  London 
Missionary  Society. 

A  History  o/VA€  Christian  Church, 
OH  the  Plan  of  Milner.  JBy  the  Rev. 
John  Frt/y  B.A.    1  vol.  8w.   12*. 

The  Life  and  Death  op  the  Chris- 
tian. A  SermoA  occasioned  by  the  Death 
of  the  Rev.  J,  Whitehouse,  of  Dorking. 
By  the  Rev,  T.  Lewis,' of  Islington, 
together  with  the  Address  at  the  mter" 
nient,  by  the  Rev.  George  Clayton,  WaU- 
worth. 

Impressions  of  the  Heart,  relating 
to  the  Naturo  and  Excellence  of  Genmne 
Religion.  1825.  12^110.  Zs.  6c?.— Im- 
pressions of  the  heart  are  most  forcible  - 
when  they  proceed  from  a  vigorous  effort 
of  the  head.  Full  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  author  for  the  devotional  spirit  he 
uniformly  manifests.  We  hope  his  vo- 
lume may  tend  to  difiuse  the  same  dis- 
position m  those  who  peruse  it. 

.  A  Discourse  on-  the  Principles 

AND  TeNDSNGIES  OF  CONGREGATIONAL 

IfoNCOHFORsciTY.  DdivcTcd  at  the  Set- 
tlement of  the  Rev,  W.  Onne,  at  Cam' 
berwell,  October  7,  1824^.  By  Joseph 
Fletcher,  A.  M.    Price  U. 

A  Manual  of  Devotion  ;  being 
Mentations  and  Hymns  for  every  Day  in 
the  Month.  By  Mary  Holdemess.  4t.— 
These  MeditatioRs-Rnd  Hymns,  generally 
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A  seeond  edition  of  Mr.  Penn*s  Compa* 
rattve  Estimut^  of  theMinentl  andMosaical 
Qeoioglet — ChiistianCharacteiistics— The' 
Wof4L8  of  James  Arminins^  translated  by 
Jamer  Nichols-— Remains  and  Memoin  of 
the  late  Rev.  C.  Wolfe,  A.B.  by  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Russell,  A.M. — A  second  edition  of 
Dh  Bogne's  fMseonrses  on  ^e  Millenium^ 
in  2  vt>ls.  12mo.— A  new  edition  of  Dr. 
WilUams's  Bssay  on  the  Equity  of  Divine' 
Oovemment,    ice*  —  The  Life  of   John* 
OlMnibeflain,  MisBionaryin  India,  edited' 
by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Cox,  A.  M.— The  Qaar- 
teriy  Review  and  the  Dissentein^A  Letter 
ta  Dr.  Wardlaw,  by  Mr.  John  fiirt>  Man-* 
Chester— A  second  edition  of  Mdming  Me* 
dltationtj  greatly  enlarged — ^A  Translatibn' 
into  English  Verse   of  Bean's    French' 
Hynns— The  History  of  Jbshnay  ftc  beinfj^' 
aftetber  ContlaiiatioB  of  Seriptore  Storier 
-^Memohn  of  MissMallingefylateofChat* 
bam  (by  subscription) — A  second  edition' 
of  Benson's  Sermons  and  Plans— Memoir 
of  Catherine  Bftown,  a  Chris^n  Indian- 
of  the  Cbevokee  Nation.  By  Rnfiis  Alider- 
1  pocket  •'voiume>  nearly  ready*. 
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RBLIOIOUS  rNTEHlSENCE. 


a  proposition  regarding  the  influ- 
ences of  the  holy  spirit,  ad- 
dressed TO  ministers.  ^ 

(Thii  article  arrived  too  UOe  for  insertion  id 
Us  proper  p^e.—- Ed.^ 

There  are  two  things  admitted  in  theory 
by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  but  not 
acted  upon  to  the  extent  that  might  be 
wished,  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
agency  to  give  prosperity  to  the  church, 
and  thecerutinty  of  the  communication  of 
his  influences  in  answer  to  prayer.  The 
testimony  of  Scripture  again  and  again  re- 
peated, the  detail  of  the  labours  and  suc- 
cesses of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Evan- 
gelists, the  experience  of  the  true  ministers 


MISCELLA.NBOUS. 

of  the  church  in  all  ages,  and  the  eon- 
sdousness  of  every  Christian,  prove  be- 
yond debate,  that  tne  Spirit^  and  the  Spirit 
alone  is  the  source  of  all  vital  religion. 
And  is  it  not  equally  obvious,  that  there 
is  a  connexion  between  the  exertion  of  the 
Spirit's  power  and'  prayer  ?  Iliis  the 
word  of  God  asserts  in  unequivocal  terms, 
and  the^  history  of  experimental  religion 
corroborates  its  truth.  Persons  who  are 
pious,  are  more  instrumental  in  conveying^ 
spiritual  blessings  to  others  than  those 
who  are  not.  And  amongst  the  pioiis, 
those  ministers  and  Christians  who  are 
most  eminent  iii  spirituality^  mosl  .^rdent. 
in  their  desires  of  usefulness,  most^rvent: 
in  their  prayvrs^  most  abutkdant  in  their 
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laboun,  and.  most  habitually  dependant  on 
divine  aid,  are,  geoerally,  the  mCst  auc- 
cessful.  The  Sovereign  Hc^  of  the  Church 
may  make  mysterious  exceptions  to  this 
rule ;  but  its  general  correctness  few  will 
deny.  As  it  is  with  indiyiduals,  so  with 
bodies  of  Christians;  for  those  churches 
and  Societies  undoobtedly  flourish  mostip 
which  prayer  most  prevails.  Let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  extraordinary  revivals 
of  Tetigion  in  America  have  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  universally,  been  preceded  or 
attended  by  an  uncommon  effusion  of  the 
•Spirit  of  supplication. 
.  But  let  me  asit,  whether  the  impression 
of  this  truth  is  sufficiently  deep  and  opera- 
tive ?  Is  it  at  all  a  general  case,  that  the 
ministera  of  the  Gospel  habitually  act,  as  if 
they  believed  that  they  cannot  secure  the 
great  end  of  their  office  without  a  power 
from  above  j  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  able 
to  change  any  heart,  and  to  give  the  most 
extensive  efficiency  to  their  labours,  and 
that  his  influences  are  certain  to  be  granted 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith  ? 

Of  the  need  of  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit, 
there  can  be  hut  one  opinion.  I  would 
not  unfairly  depreciate  the  present  times, 
nor  eulogise  the  past.  There  are  doubtless 
many  delightful  intimations,  that  God  has 
not  taken  his  Holy  Spirit  from  us.  The 
Gospel  is  spreading  over  a  local  space 
iinparalleled  at  any  former  period.  A 
movement  ia  visible  in  many  parts  among 
the  Jews.  Ireland  begins  to  feel  the  effects 
of  evangelical  preaching,  and  the  diffusion 
of.^cripturai  knowledge.  .  In  England  and 
Scotland  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
daily,  multiply.  But  with  all  these  en- 
couragements, is  there  not  still  an  awful 
dearth  of  vital  godliness  ?  In  forming  our 
estimate  xf  the  state  of  religion,  we  are 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  number  of  new 
chapels  diuly  springing  up  ;  astounded  at 
the  immense  increase  and  diversity  of 
effcots  to  save  the  souls. of  men,  and 
dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  public  Insti- 
tutions, we  look  with  delight  at  the  im- 
posing gross  amount  of  good  effected  by 
these  means,  and  almost  fancy  that  little 
or  nothing  more  is  left  to  accoroplii^h. 
But  let  us  remember,  that  the  good  which 
hbs  been  done,  is  but  a  scantling  to  the 
overwhelming  amount  of  evil  whiph  re- 
mains untouched.  Are  not  the  enemies 
of  Christ,  at  the  present  period,  making 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  truth  ?  Do  not  divisions 
and  strifes  prevail  in  many  churches, 
marring  their  beauty,  and  blighting  tlieir 
prosperity  ?  Are  not  many  others  in  a 
state  of  supineness,  using  no  endeavours, 
and  scarcely  feeling  any  desire  to  increase? 
In  the  most  spiritual  and  prosperous,  are 
not  the  decidedly  pious  a  humble  minority 
to  the  congregation  at  large,  and  the  con- 
gregation itself,  but  a  handful  %o  those 
who  attend  no  i^Iace  of  worship  ?  Is  there 
aay  thing  in  the  British  chnrches  of  any 
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denomination,  at  all  analogous  to  the  out- 
pouring of  t^o  spirit  in  America  ?  Let 
every  minister  of  the  Gospel  ask  himself, 
if  his  church  is  as  flourishing,  and  his 
labours  as  much  blessed  as  he  at  one  time 
hoped,  or  as  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected ?    If  not,  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Many  good  men,  who  long  for  the  proa-, 
perity  of  the  church,  have  of  late  exerted 
themselves  to  call  the  attention  of  Chriatians 
to  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  An  ex- 
cellent tract,  written  by  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church- of  Erigland,  entitled  *«  An  Appeal 
to  Christians  for  general  and  nnited  Prayer 
for  the  outpourinar  of  the  Holy  Spirit," 
has  been  widely  circulated,  and  its  propo- 
aitions,  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised, 
in  numerous  instances  adopted.  Two  ad- 
mirable Essays  on  the  same  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for 
January  1823,  which  are  worthy  of  re- 
perusal.  To  one  of  them,  I  would  refer 
for  an  induction  of  facts,  proving  the 
connexion  between  prayer,  and  the  com- 
munication of  th&  Spirit's  power.  General 
recommendattona  are  usually  adopted  bat 
by  a  few — while  many  others  who  think 
well  of  them,  through  laek  of  zeal  or 
decision,  neglect  them,  chiefly  perhaps 
because  no  day  was  proposed,  when  all 
should  begin  to  put  them  into  practice. 

A  few  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  have 
beheld  with  pleasure  the  exertions  referred 
to,  and  watched  their  influence  with  soli- 
citude, think  that  some  good  might  arise 
from  naming  a  certain  day,  when  the  subject 
of  this  paper  might  be  brought  before  all 
the  churches  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
spectfully beg  to  submit  to  their  brethren 
in  the  ministry  the  following  proposition. 
Whitsunday  is  the  day  in  which  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit  at  the  day  of  Pentecost 
has  usually  been  commemorated.  Let 
every  minister  of  the  Gospel  on  that  day 
call  the  attention  of  bis  people  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  espe- 
cially the  encouragements  to  pray  for  an 
abundant  effusion  of  them  ;  let  him  preach 
directly  on  the  subject,  and  implore  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  in  his  prayers — ^and 
let  him  spend  the  previous  day  in  humilia- 
tion, self-examination,  and  prayer.  Might 
we  not  hope,  that  the  Lord  would  bless  a 
simultaneous  movement  of  this  kind  ? 

It  wiCs  at  first  thought  desirable  for  every 
church  to  have  a  tpedai  meeting  for- the 
express  purpose  of  praying  for  the  Spirit, 
on  some  given  day ;  but  the  impossibility 
of  finding  any  day  which  would  be  gene- 
rally convenient,  since  all  our  holidays  are 
pre-occupied  with  anniversary  meetings  of 
one  kind  or  othcs^  occasioned  that  sng- 
«gestion  to  be  given  up.  To  the  above  re- 
commendation, however,  it  is  conceived 
there  can  be  no  weighty  objections ;  and 
it  would  be  very  gratifying  t6  the  proposers 
of  it,  if  it  should  be  adopted  by  their  breth- 
ren. A  paper,  having  in  view  the  same  de- 
-  sign  as  this,  will  appear,  it  ia  expected,  in 


1825.] 

tb«  EvaDgelicAl  Magazine  for  this  mooth. 
As  Whitsunday  wiU  not  occur  till  the  latter 
end  of  May,  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  any  one  to  make  remarks,  or  suji^icest 
improvements  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Mj^azinest  A  rc  i;  a. 
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bereffies,  the  concord  of  Catholic  Princes, 
and  the  salvation  and  tranquillity  [chritt'wm 
T^pul%\  of  Christendom." — *'  But  since, 
even  from  ancient  times;  it  has  been  a  pre- 
valent custom  for  immense  and  perpetual 
concourses  of  men  of  all  ranks,  from  every 
part  of  the  wide  world,  (although  their 
route  was  long  and  dangerous,)  to  visit  this 
principal  [domidUwn]  seat  and  abode  of 
the  fine  arts,  upon  which  they  look  almost 
as  on  a  prodigy,  glittering  and  effulgent  ia 
mate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  which  is  the  magnificence  of  its  edifices,  the  ma- 
obtained  in  the  national  Universities,  has  jesty  of  its  situation,  and  the  beauty  of 
been  extensively  circulated.  its   monuments ;    it  would    therefore  be 

It  Js  proposed  that  the  President  shall     shameful,  and  most  contrary  to  a  desire  of 


Propoied  College  on  tlie  Umvertity  System, 
— ^The  prospectus  of  an  Institution  for 
Theological  and  Lay  Students,  who  are  to 
receive  an  education  which  shall  approxi- 


be  a  Baptist  Minister,  who  shall  combine 
the  offices  of  Superinteodant  and  Theolo- 
gical Tutor.  There  are  other  parts  of  the 
pUn  which  are  designed  to  give  to  the.  An- 
tipsBdobaptist  denomination  exclusive  ad- 
vantages. How  far  such  a  project  ha»- 
monizes  with  the  liberal  spirit  which  now 
prevails,  time  will  show. 

J%c  Failure  of  the  Papal  JubUee.— Our 
readers  are  aware,  that  early  in  the  last 
year  his  Holh^fitt  Pope  Leo  the  Twelfth 
published  a  Bull  of  Indiction,  which  an- 
nounced that  **  the  universal  and  grent 
Jubilee"  was  to  commence  in  the  Holy 


eternal  blessedness,  to  urge,  as  pretences 
for  declining  a  journey  to  Rome,  the  diffi* 
culties  on  the  rond,  the  accidents  |;of  for* 
tune,  or  other  causes  of  this  description. 
There  is,  my  beloved  children,  these  is 
that  which  will  most  abundantly  compensate 
every  species  of  inconvenience;  nay,  if 
by  chance  any  suflferings  occur,  they  will 
not  be  <  worthy  [to  be  compared  with]  the 
weight  of  future  glory,'  that,  by  the  bles- 
sing of  God,  <  will  be  wrought  out  for  you' 
by  those  aids  which  are  prepared  for  the 
benefit  of  souls."— « 'This  is  indeed  the 
cUy,'  said  St.  Charles,  when  exhorting  his 
Cityfirpm  the  first  vespers .  of  the  eve  of  people  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Home 
last  Christmas  Day,  and  which  is  to  con-  during  the  sacred  year,  ^  this  is  the  city 
tinue  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  whose  soil,  walls,  altars,  churches,  the  se- 
year.  The  following  specimens  of  the  pulchres  of  its  nuurtyrs,  and  whatever  ob- 
style,  promises,  and  anticipated  success  of  jects  present  themselves  to  the  sight,  sug- 
this  precious  document  will  prepare  the     gest  something  sacred  to  the  mind,  as 


reader  forin formation  which  follows  —''Let 
the  earth  therefore  listen  to  the  words  of 
our  mouth,<.  and  let  the  whole  world  with 
gladneu  listen  to  the  clangour  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal trumpet,  which  loudly  announces 
a  sacred  jubilee  to  the  people  of  God."— 
«  That  most  auspicious  year  is  near— a 
year  to  be  most  religiously  venerated,  in 
which  there  will  be  a  concourse  from  the 
lohoU  worid  to  this  our  fair  and  holy  city ' 


those  persons  experience  and  feel,  who, 
after  due  preparation,  visit  those  sacred 
recesses.'  Ileflect  how  greatly  a  walk 
round  those  ancient  places  which,  through 
the  majesty  of  religion^  wonderfully  re- 
commend themselves,  may  contribute  to 
excite  faith  and  charity  in  the  minds  of 
spectators.  There,  many  thousands  of 
martyrs  are  presented  to  their  view,  whose 
blood  has  consecrated  the  very  ground ; 


*  During  this  year  of  Jubilee, .  we  merc^  .  they  enter  their  churches,  behold  their  [ti- 


fully  in  the  Lord  grant  and  impart  the 
most  plenary  and  complete  indulgence,  re- 
mission and  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  to  all 
the  faithful  in  Christ,  of  both  sexes,  who 
are  truly  penitent,  and  have  confessed, 
and  who  have  likewise  refreshed  themselves 
with  the  holy  communion, — provided,  (if 
Romans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  city,)  they 
shall  have  devoutly  visited  these  churches 
of  the  city,  that  of  the  blessed  Peter  and 
Paul,  of  St..  John  Lateran,  and  that  of 
St.  Mary  Major,  at  least  once  a  day,  for 
thirty  days,  whetiier  sucessive  or  [interpo- 
latosl  interrupted,  natural,  or  even  eccle- 
siastical, to  be  computed  from  the  first 
vespers  of  one  day,  to  the  complete  evening 
twilight  of  the  succeeding  day ;  but  if  they 
be  foreigners,  or  in  any  respect  strangers, 
they  must  have  visited  these  churches  at 
least  fifteen  days,  as  already  described  ^ — 
provided  also,  that  they  shall  have  poured 
forth  pious  prayers  to  God  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Holy  Church,  the  extirpation  of 


tutos]  epitaphs,  and  [yenerari]  do  reve- 
rence to  their  relics.  Besides,  as  St.  John 
Chrj^stom  has  said,  *  Since  the  heavens 
are  as  resplendent  when  the  sun  emits  bis 
rays,  as  the  city  of  the  Romans  which 
contains  those  two  lig;hts,  Peter  and  Paul, 
who  transmit  their  rays  through  the  whole 
earth  ;  What  person  [auserW]  will  have  the 
audacity  to  approach  [the  places  where 
those  Aposties  made  their]  confessions,  to 
prostrate  himself  before  their  tombs,  and 
to  kiss  their  fetters,  which  are  far  more 
precious  than  gold  or  jewels,  unless  he 
be  impelled  by  a  feeling  of  the  most  in- 
tense devotion !  And  who  can  refrain 
from  tears,  either  while  beholding  the 
cradle  of  Christ,  and  recollecting  at  the 
same  time  the  cries  of  the  infant  Jesus  in 
the  manger;  or  while  adoring  the  most 
sacred  instrument  of  our  Lord's  passion, 
and  then  meditating  on  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world  hanging  on  the  cress  ?" — «  We 
entertain  no  doubt  that  our  very  dear  sons 
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ia  Christ,  loll  the  Catliolio  PriocM,  wm 
Msist  ut  ia  such  a  momDntDas  alAiir  m  this, 
with  all  the  authority  [qm  vahnt]  which 
thej  powesf ,  that  these  our  designs  for  the 
sal  ration  of  souls  may  obtain  their  desired 
sQooess*  We  tlierclbre  entreat  and  exhort 
theni)  according  to  tiie  eminent  zeal  vriiich 
they  display  towards  religion,  to  second 
the  diligence  of  our  venerable  brethren  the 
Bishops,  and  to  render  the  most  efficient 
ssppoit  to  their  care,  and  to  sec  that  a  safe 
passage  be  in  every  direction  afforded,  and 
hospitable  entertainment  provided  for  those 
pilgrims  who  may  enter  within  the  boun- 
daries of  their  dominions,  lest  any  injury 
befftl  them  in  [performing]  a  work  of  the 
greatest  piety." — *<  But,  in  order  that  all 
these  things  may  succeed  according'  to  our 
wishes-y  we  ask  the  prayen>  before  God,  of 
as  many  of  you  our  sons  as-  belong  to  the 
sheepfold  of  Christ." — Alas !  however,  nei- 
ther the  indulgences  for  sin— the  prodigies 
of  art — the  relics,  of  mar^^ — the  zeal  of 
bishops — the  authority  of  Catholic  Princes 
—nor  the  prayers  of  toe  faithful,  have  suc- 
ceeded to  attract  '*  a  coneoune  from  the 
whole  ioorld"  to  the  ancient  city* 

Hie  following  Extract  of  a  Letter  from 
Rome,  dated  Peb.2, 1825, which  was  written 
by  an  intelligent  and  pious  Gentleman  in 
that  city,  for  the  use  of  the  Congregational 
Jilagoftne,  though  it  has  found  its  way  into 
more  than  one  daily  Journal,  will  describe 
the  ladierons  failure  of  this  splendid  spe- 
cimen of  religious  quackery. 

«  Thcholy  year,  or  year  of  jubilecy  goes 
on  rather  stupidly.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Pope  -is  sadly  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions*—none  of  the  ceremonies  have  ex- 
cited much  attention.  The  church  in  which 
the  holy  infhnt  is  exposed  in  the  real  cradle, 
had  been  strongly  protected  and  barricaded 
to  save  it  from  tne  rush  of  the  pious  mul- 
titude ;  but,  lo '.  and  behold,  no  multitude 
came,  and  the  whole  representation  and 
procession,  cradle,  bambino,  and  all,  were 
allowed  to  pass  unobserved,  except  by  a 
few  strangers^  attracted  more  by  curiosity 
than  devotion.  The  breaking  open  the 
holy  door  at  St.  Peter's,  excited  more 
attenttdn.  This  door  is  never  opened  but 
on  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  Pope  is  the 
principal  actor  in  the  scene.  He  comes 
in  state,  supported  by  the  dirdinals^  and 
with  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  a  few 
Latin  wonis  in  his  mouth,  he  knocks 
d6wn  this  impediment  to  the  ingress  of  the 
faithfnl,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  holy  of 
holies.  Through  this  door,  no  one  must 
enter  but  on  his  knees.  I  have  seen  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks,  all  ages,  and  sexes,  from 
the  dignitary  of  the  church,  to  the  most 
humble  layman — from  the -powdered  mar- 
quis, to  the  shirtless  beggar,  all  crawling 
up  the  steps,  and '  prostrating  themselves 
at' the  top,  to  kiss  the  holy  ground. 
Wdmen  with-  their  petticoats,  look  very 
awkward  at  this  work ;  and  the  prostra- 
tbn  at'the  third  ompper  step  is  most  con- 
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venient,  as  tKey  of  necessity  fall-  on'  their 
noses,  from  the  embarrasi&ng  exertion  of 
the  ascent.  But  the  greatest  disappoinN 
ment  of  all,  and  that  which  has  excited 
most  uneasiness  in  the  papal  court,  is  the 
extraordinary  deficiency  of  pilgrims*.  It 
has  been  usual,  on  the  vear  of  jubilee,  to 
see  travellers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  with  their  cockle-hats  and  strives, 
coming  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  advaatager 
of  the  occasion,  and  to  have  their  feet 
wsshed  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals.  In 
the  confident  expectation  diat  n«nnben»  of 
these  holy  and  privileged  people  would  be 
eager  to  show  their  veneraUoa-  for  the 
new  Pope,  beds  were  prepared,  and  all 
arrangements  made  for  the  reception  of 
two  thouiand  penonSf  and  how  many  do 
you  think  have  arrived?  onlf  thirty  men 
and  two  women!!!  Those  about  l3ie 
court,  who  cannot  hide  the  fhct,  but  are 
frightened  to  admit  the  consequences 
deducible  from  it,  are  willing  to  attribute 
the  deficiency  to  political  reasion»— they 
say,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  aitd'other 
Powers,  owing  to  some  diflferenceft  witit 
the  Court  of  Rome,  have  been  reluctant 
to  grant  passports  to  cok;kle-hats  and 
staves.  But  there  sre  many  others,  who 
with  shrugging  shoulders,  and  sundry 
significant  nods  and  winkn,  are  obliged 
to  confess,  that  they  see  in  this  occurrence 
the  certain  indication  of  the  decline  of 
papal  power,  and  the  breaking  up  of  a 
system,  which  has  so  long  enthralled- and 
enslaved  the  human  mind. 

'<  My  time  is  so  much  oectii^ed  hfmf 
own  particular  studies,  and- 1  so  so  little 
into  any  but  English  society,  that  T  baive 
few  opportunities  to  observe  the  character 
of  the  people.  A  friend  who  ba»  been  ' 
long  here;  and  who  knows  them  well, 
says,  there  is  not  an  individual  in  Rone 
wbo  can  read  and  write,  who  is  hot  an 
Atheist  The  vulgar  English  pretcrW 
*  ttie  nearer  the  church,  the  fsrtherfifom 
God,'  seems  to  apply  in  this  case.  Phavv 
myself  observed,  that  there  is  not  nearly 
so  much  devo^n  hers  as  in  other  Ca- 
tholic towns.  Idleness  seems  the  leading* 
characteristic  of  the  people,  and  dirt  and 
nastiness  their  whole  delight;  One- thing 
must  be  said,  that  no  immori^ty  ever 
offends  you  in  the  streets.  Whatever- be 
their  fiiults,  or  however  numerous  their 
vices,  they  are  entirely  kept  out  of  sight ; 
a  stranger  is  not  annoyed  by  them.  Kome 
is  certainly  a  quiet  tranquil  residence, 
delightfully  suited  to  the  taste  of  those 
who  are  devoted  to  study,  and  particuAarlr 
the  stud  V  of  the  arts.  What  the  Englisv 
dandies  do  here,  or  how  they  contrive  to 
expend  their  excitability,  I  do  not  know. 
In  the  present  anno  sancto  especially,  there 
are  neither  plavs,  nor  balls,  nor  carnivals. 
They  have  nothing  for  it,  but  to  drive  up 
and  down  the  Corso,  a  drive  for  wUcb 
Rotten  Row  is  but  badly  exchaaged." 
it  if  ooly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  mm* 
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hit  of  yilgrio^  pveaent  «t  tlie  openiag  of  the    4J0dy  free.    Tluit  Chrtetendom'  alioiild  be- 


Holy  (hie,  >e  U&O,  was  1300  *  and  in  the 
week  which  followed  Christaias,  8400  !  ! 

The  PotiUaU  ImtUutions  •f  Tafciti^Tbe 
iDllewtng  eactr»et  of  a  letter  from  J.  Bcn- 
wt,  Esq.  one  of  the  deputies  from  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 


«ome  involvttd  with  the  ^ovemmeat  -df  a 
kingdom,  is  not  only  an  entiee  disfigun- 
•tion  of  its  beauty,  put  also,  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  its  true  existence,  as  well  as  its 
■furtber  adnmcement.  He  whose  kingdom  ia 
not  of  this  world,  and  who  is  King  of  kings. 


addressed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Montgomery,  -and  Lord  of -lords,  is  thus  reduced  to  be  a 

WAS  published  by  him  some  time  since  in  mere  state  senrant  of  ciril  life !    But  i 

the  lAeffieid  Iris,  but  as  a  great  part  of  the  jhope  he  will  qnkkly  assume  orer  all  the 

religious  puUic  hare  not  seen  it,  we  gladly  guidance  of  his  fldck  himsdf.    Christian 

transcribe  it  for  the  information  of  our  -principles  spread  themselFcs  widely  at  pre* 

resders. — "  The  coronation  of  the  young  -sent  throughout  the  German  nations ;  but 

king  of  Tahiti,  Pomare  III.,  took  place  as  soon  as  the  people  assemble  themselyeB 


in  April  last,  and  was  made  a  solemn  and 
festive  religions  occasion.  The  king  is 
only  four  years  of  age.  His  aunt  is  at  the 
head  of  the  government  during  his  mino- 
rity. This  is  a  singular  circumstance,  be- 
cause his  mother  is  living,  and  though  ne- 
cessarily a  personage  of  great  influence  in 
public  affairs,  her  sister,  by  the  usage  of 
the  island,  is  virtually  queen,  or,  as  we 
should  say.  Regent  The  sisters  lire  to- 
gether, with  the  young  king,  in  perfect 
harmony.  The  laws  of  the  island,  since  it 
became  christianized,  were  established  and 
promulgated  about  four  years  ago  ;  but  as 
in  the  interval  many  things  wanted  settling, 
Ifrom  the  result  pf  experience  and  unexpect- 
ed circumstances,  a  parliamerU — the  first 
parliament  ever  held  in  the  South  Seas-*- 
met  for  *'  the  dispatch  of  business"  in  Fe- 
bruary last.  It  consisted  of  all  the  fami- 
lies-related  to  the  kings  of  Tahiti  and 
Eimeo,  the  governors  otdistricts  and  pro- 
vinces, and  two  persons  chosen  as  repre- 
sentatives by  the  people  at  large  of  every 
district.  This  parliament,  it  seems,  in 
one  body  comprehended  the  three  estates 
of  kingSy  lords,  and  commons,  and  its  pro- 
eeediuga  were  most  exemplary.  The  ses- 
sion lasted  nine  days.  Every  thing  sub* 
mitled  to  consideration  was  very  fully 
discussed,  and  unanimously  passed  by  the 
wh(de  body.  Our  friend  says,  <<  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  eamestnestf  and 
ca/m  detiberatum^  and  good  breeding  display- 
ed in  this  assembly  of  Tahitans.  .They 
often  differed  much  in  their  views,  and 
frankly  expressed  their  peculiar  opinions, 
but  they  never  hitemipted  one  another, 
and  when  any  found  that  die  general  senti- 
ment was  in  favour  of  a  decision  contrary 
to  their  own,  after  the  nnitter  had  been 
fairly  argued,  they  always  yielded  to  the 
nu^ority,  and  the  votes  were  thus,  without 
exception,  tmanimous." 

State  of  Religion  in  Germany. — Extract  of 
a  letter  from  a  minister  of  the  Reformed 
cbardi  of  Germany,  to  an  Independent 
minister  in  Essex,  who  kindly  translated 
it  for  our  use. — *'  What  you  have  com- 
municated concerning  the  efficiency  of 
your  congregations,  and  the  relation  your 
churches  bear  to  one  another,  is  to  me,  in 
the  highest  degree,  delightful ;  and  I  thank 
God,  that  there  are  some  nations,  where 
the  dinreh  of  Christ  can  firame  itself  en- 


together,  in  order  to  attend  to,  and  be 
strengthened  by,  the  awakening  word  of 
life,  the  cry  of  Sectarians,  Heretics,  Mys- 
tics, is  quickly  heard.  The  clergymen  to 
whom  aloue  these  epithets  are  due,  are  ge- 
nerally the  first  to  accuse  others  of  deserv- 
ing them ;  and  if  their  clamour  produces 
nothing,  they  try  by  every  possible  means, 
to  make  the  matter  an  affair  of  the  state. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  God  be  praised, 
governments  who  honour  the  rights  of 
conscience,  among  which  may  be  placed 
Wirtemburgh  and  Prussia." 

Ordiaatians, — ^The  Rev.  Morgan  «k»ne8, 
of  Trelech,  South  Wales,  having  been 
rendered  unable  by  infirmities  to  perform 
the  arduous  and  frequent  duties  which  he 
had  been  engaged  in  for  35  years,  his  son, 
the  Rev,  Evan  Jones,  from  Carmarthen 
College,  was  set  apart  to  the  whole  work 
of  the  ministry,  as  co- pastor  with  his 
father,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1824.  The  preceding  morning,  the 
Rev.  T.  Jones,  Newport,  preached  from 
John  i.  11,  12;  the  Ker.  W.  Jones,  of 
Rhydybont,  from  Matt.  xxvUL  20 ;  and 
the  Rev.  O.  Davies,  Cardigan,  from  John 
XT.  8.  Thursday  morning,  the  Her. 
D.  L.  Jones,  (Classical  Tutor,  at  Carmar- 
then College,)  delivered  the  introductory 
discourse,  from  Acts  xiv.  23 ;  the  Key. 
T.  Phillips,  Neuadlwyd,  asked  the  usual 
questions,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Jones,  IVelech, 
offered  up  the  ordination  prayer.  The 
Rev.  D.  Peter^  (Theological  Tutor  at  Car- 
marthen College,)  gave  the  charge,  found- 
ed on  2  Cor.  ii.  16  ;  the  Rev.  T.  Phillips, 
Neuadlwyd,  preached  to  the  people,  from 
1  Thess.  ▼.  12,  13  ;  the  devotional  part  of 
the  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
L.  Rees,  Bethel,  and  the  Rei^.  H.  George, 
Brynberian.  The  Rev.  D.  Peter,  Car- 
marthen, desired  that  prayers  should  be 
offered  up,  the  preceding  evening*  on  the 
occasion.  The  large  congregation  as- 
sembled on  the  solemn  occasion,  were 
much  Impressed  with  the  truths  delivered, 
and  the  duties  enforced,  in  the  excellent 
discourses  on  the  occasion. 

On  Wednesday,  December  22,  the  Rev. 
H.  Evison,  late  of  Rothcrham  Academy, 
was  ordained  pastor  over  the  Independent 
Church,  assembling  in  the  New  Chapel, 
Clapton.  The  Rev.  H.  F.  Border,  A.  M. 
commenced  the  service  by  a  brief  prayer 
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for  the  dirine  prenence,  and  reading  suit- 
able portions  of  Scriptnre  ;  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Collifton  engaged  in  the  general  prajrer ; 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Smith,  D.  D.  delivered  the 
introductory  discourse  on  the  constitution 
of  a  Christian  church  ;  the  Rev.  T.  Lewis 
then  requested  a  statement  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  church  in  reference  to  their 
election  of  a  pastor,  which  was  read  by 
Thos.  Kingsbury,  Esq.,  the  senior  deacon. 
Mr.  Evison  wns  next 'called  upon  to  sig- 
nify his  acceptance  of  the  call  previously 
given,  and  to  reply  to  the  questions  usually 
proposed  to  candidates  for  ordination. 
The  Rev.  R.  Winter,  D.  D.  offered  tlie 
ordination  prayer,  accompanied  by  the 
Scriptural  rite  of  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  Presbytery.  The  Rev.  Thos. 
Smith,  A.  M.,  Chissical  Tutor  of  HotUcr- 
ham  College,  gave  the  charge,  founded 
upon  1  Peter,  v.  1 — 4.  The  Rev.  J. 
•Clayton,  Jun.,  A.  M.,  addressed  the 
church  ond  congregation  from  2  Chron. 
vii.  16. ;  and  the  Kev.  J.  Clapton,  Sen«, 
closed  the  services  with  prayer.  The 
hymns  were  read  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Jenla, 
J.  Dyer,  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  S.  Curwen,  G.  Clayton, 
and  J.  Campbell. 

Notices* — ^Tlie  next  meeting  of  the  Berks 
Association  will  be  held  at  Beacon sfield, 
on  the  5th  of  April.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Bolton  of  Henley,  to  expound,  and  Wil- 
kins  of  Abingdon,  to  preach. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Surrey  Mis- 
sion Society  will  be  held  at  Mr.  Browne's 
Chapel,  Clapham,  on  Wednesday,  April 
the  13th.  The  Rev.  William  Orme,  of 
Gamberwell,  to  preach  in  the  morning; 
worship  to  commence  at  11  o'clock.  The 
Society  will  meet  at  the  chapel  in  the 
evening,  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  report 
will  be  read,  and  the  usual  business  trans- 
acted. 

The  Suffolk  Society  in  aid  of  Missions 
will  be  held  at  Siowmarket,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  We|)pesday,  the  25  th,  26th, 
and2;th  of  April,  1825. 


Ansvcers  to  Corretpmdmtt, 


On  Wednesday,  2;th  of  April,  will  be 
opened  for  public  worship,  the  New 
Chapel,  Queen  Street,  Leeds,  erected  by 
the  churph  and  congregation  of  the  Rev, 
Thos.  Scales,  when  the  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  A. 
James  of  Birmingham,  J.  Parsons  of 
Leeds,  and  Dr.  Raffles  of  Liverpool,  are 
engaged  to  preach. 

Recent  Deaths. — We  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  author 
of  "  Father  Clement,"  "  Dunallan,"  and 
other  useful  works.  She  died  on  the  28th 
of  February,  and  had  a  most  triumphant 
departure  to  a  better  world. 

On  Lord's  day,  March  2Cth,  it  pleased 
God  to  call  home  to  himself  the  Rev. 
James  Dorc,  of  Walworth,  fonnerly,  and 
for  more  than«^0  years,  the  able  and  faith- 
ful pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Maze 
Pond  ;  who  for  the  last  14  years  had  borne 
with  cheerful  patience  a  scries  of  accumu- 
lating sufferings ;  thereby  affording  a  living 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  and  value  of  that 
faith  in  the  promotion  of  which  he  had 
worn  out  his  strength.  His  memory  will 
long  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him  ;  and  ever  be  associated  with  the  affec- 
tion of  the  friend,  the  patience  of  the  saint, 
and  the  fidelity  of  tlie  Christian  pastor. 
,  Early  in  the  past  month,  at  Stoke  New- 
ington,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  Mra. 
Anna  Letitia  Barbauld,  widow  of  the  late 
Kev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  formerly  a 
dissenting  minister  at  Palgrave,  Snftblk, 
and  sister  of  the  late  J.  Aikin,  M.  I>. 
She  commenced  her  literary  career,  up* 
wards  of  fifty  jnears  since ;  and  has  the  ho- 
nour of  being  amongst  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  elementaiy  books 
for  the  use  of  chilc'ren.  Her  *'  Lessons 
for  Children  from  two  to  three  years  old,** 
first  published  in  1778,  and  «  Hymna  ia 
Prose  for  Children, '*j4781,  are  well  known 
for  their  beautifill  and  attractive  sim- 
plicity ;  and  appear  only  to  require  a  more 
evangelical  tone  to  be  in  every  way  suited 
for  tne  use  of  our  children. 


Answers  to  Correspondents,  Sfc, 

Communications  have  this  month  been  received  from  Rev.  Jas.  Jacksoiv—  ——  Da- 
vies  (Kingsbridge) — Dr.  J.  P.  Smith^Grevilic  Kwing — Geo.  Border — ^T.  Scales — 
G.  D.  Mudie— Walter  Scott— J.  Lelfchild— C.  N.  Dayies— T.  Golding— Jas.  Bennett 
Jas.  Turner —Richard  Fletcher — Jos.  Fletcher — W.  Orme— J.  Blackburn—^.  H.  Cox 
— T.  Harper—T.  Evan*— T.  Lewis— G.  Betts. 

Also  from  Aliquisi — Alpha — Prater— J.  S  H. — An  Ea«t  Angliati-r-MacTurk — Sincera — 
A  Friend  to  Missions — Q. — H. — Geo.  Hadfield — ^T.  Fisher— Mutatnrus — H.  R. — 
W.  Ellerby— W.  Beddome. 

The  suggestion  of  G.  D.  M.  would  have  formed  a  part  of  our  plan,  but  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  execution  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  gentTally  useful  and  acceptable.  We 
shall  thankfully  avail  ourselves  of  his  assistance,  and  hope  to  hear  from  liim  agaia 
very  soon. — The  proposal  of  <'  An  East  Anglian"  meets  with  our  approbation,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  his  services  will  prove  acceptable. — ^The  Pastor's  Rstrosprct  did 
not  reach  us  in  time  for  the  present  Number.  It  will  appear  in  our  next  — ^The  Review 
of  Mr.  Peiin's  Geological  Work  to  appear  in  May. — The  continuation  of  the  Statistical 
account ^f  Devon  will  be  resumed  next  month  — ^The  Discourse  on  2  Peter  iii.  3,  4.  in 
vuT  next.— — In  answer  to  J.  W.  we  beg  to  inform  him,  that  the  Second  Edition  of 
tur  January  Number  is  now  ready.-- P.  **On  the  approaching  Meetings,"  in  our  mtU 
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;     '  MEMOIft  OF  tHiE;REV.  DAVID  SOME, 

,  LATK    OF     MAQXPT     HAR80R0,UGH,    LEICESTERSHIREy 

Wi^h  ^me  Notket-of  the  Church  under  hU  Pastoral  Cart^ 


**  The    glorious-  Head    of    the  oumeroasexceliencies; Anditmay 

Ohurdh  has  furmsbed  some  mini^  be  made  a  question,  iiow  far  the 

ster9  mth'  siibh  distutguishiiig;  abi-  priirciple  is  either  just,  or  laudable, 

iitiesy^that^they:  appear  as  stars  of  which  wduid  withhold  from  pos- 

the  first  lOa^uitpcle  in .  his    right  terity  the  benefit  of  so  illustrious 

hand;  and  are  so  emineiftly  burn-  dn  exampie  of  piety;  the  model, 

4ag  and  shining  tights  in  tb^  gene«>  be  it  remembered,  on  which  the 

ration,  that  they  attract  aatonly  eharltc4ier  of  such  an  one  as  Dod- 

the  eyes,  but  ^  the  admirdtitm  (^  dridge  was  principally  formed.  At 

multitiides.''^                     ,  least,  wd  msiy  be  permil^ted  deeply 

Thie'ooiigregation.of>Prc»testa]it  to  regret,,  that  Mr.  Some's  exces* 

Disseliteyis  -at    Harboroiigh,  was  siVe'  m<»de8tY.  prevented  hia  friends 

early^diitangui^hed  by: haying  such  from'^  gprati^ing  theraseltet,    and 

men  iso  ||ret$ide^oVer.  it.    Mat&e^  ben^t^  <£e  world  by  th^  pubH- 

Olarkej'  (^father  aud  s<on,)  Some',  catiou  of  his   life  and  writings. 

and  Doddridge  ar^  names  id^nti^  These  is  of  necessity,  a  jopfeat'defi* 

iied  With,  and  confernngton  it  no  icieaoy  of  nsatbriaEs;^  we: have  en^ 

mean  lustre  ;  ^men  enricfaedt  in  aH  deavouted  to  collect  the  few  scat^ 

utterance^  ^  and- .  knowledge)    and  ibered  reliesof  this  excellent  pecsoa, 

coming  behind  iiL  no  "spfrhual*.  gift;  «nd  herewith  present  them  to  our 

Mr.  DaVid  S^opie,  thesiuccessor  readers. 
of  the  'cdelMated  Ma'ttfaew  (Tlafke^p  . '  Mr;  Sreme  waii  an  instance  of  the 
at  Mtag^et  fiaibbrough,  was.  born  -blessing  usually  attendant  on  a  re- 
i/i  tiieyekr  1680^.  That  his  pa*  ligious  education.;  the  friiits^of  pa- 
rents were  persons  df  some  birth  rental  care  and  instruction  early 
and  respectability,  is  well  ascer-  appeared,  and  while  yet  young,  he 
tained ;  but  all  beyond  this  is  in-  determined  on  devoting  himself  to 
volved  in  obscurity,  as  we  know  the  work  of  the  christian  ministry, 
neither' who  they  were,  nor  where  Indeed,  it  is  somewhere  observed, 
they  resided.  But  we  might  have  that  the  great  majority  of  the  mini- 
been  content  to  remain  in  igno-  sters  of  that  day  were  not  persons, 
ranee  on  this  subject,  could  we  who,  having  passed  ^^  spring  of 
but  have  been  favoured  wi^-  an  iile  in  vanity  and  sin,  were  after^ 
authentic  and  particular  account  of  wards  brought  to  the  knowledge 
the  leading  circumstfmces  of  Mr.  of  the  truth ;  but  who  had  been 
8ome's  very  useful  life. — **  The  from  their  childhood  trained  up  i^ 
friend  and  patron  of  Doddridge,"  the  ways  of  God,  and  seemed,  like 
as  he  has  been  justly  called,  would  Samuel,  to  have  been  devoted  to 
have  found  in  that  excellent  person,  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  it 
one  as  well  qualified  as  he  was  were,  from  their  mother's  womb. 
dif»pos«d  to  do  ample  justice  to  his  **  After  passing  through  the  usua} 
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forms  of  the  grammar  school,"  to    death ;  and  as  the  former  biogra- 


use  the  word&  of  a  former  bio^a- 
pher  of  Mr.  Some,*  *'  he  was 
placed  for  academical  learning 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Richard  Frankland,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  learned  and  use- 
ful tutor  in  the  north  of  England. 
It  appears,  from  a  list  of  Mr. 
Frankland's  students,  now  before 
the  writer,  that  Mr.  Some  entered 
his  academy,  which  was  then  kept 
at  Hathmell,  in  Durham,  on  July 


plier  of  Mr.  Some  asserts,  that  M  r. 
C.  was  disabled  some  years  before 
his  decease,  we  may  conclude, 
that  Mr.  Some  came  on  Mr.  C/s 
retirement  and  change  of  residence. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  Mr. 
Clarke  never  resigned  the  pastoral 
office,  but  by  death;  and  Mr. 
Some,  by  an  expression  he  em- 
ploys in  his  church-book,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  he  was 
not  so  much  the  assistant ,  as  co^ 


4,,  1698.      Mr.  Frankland  dying    pastor  with  his  venerable  prede* 


soon  after,  the  care  of  the  academy 
devolved  on  his  successor,  the  emi- 
nent Mr*  Timothy  Jollie,  who 
removed  the  academy  to  Atter- 
cliife,  near  Sheffield,  Yorkshire." 
Here  those  excellent  graces,  which 
in  after  life  so  adorned  his  charac- 
ter, and  enriched  and  blest  the 
church  of  God,  had  already  at- 
tained such  a  growth,  as  to  render 
their  possessor  worthy  of  the  testi- 
mony Dr.  Latham  bears  to  him. 
"That  he  left  behind  him  a  fra- 
grant odour  of  his  name." — "  Hav- 
ing finished  his  studies,  and  passed 
bis  trials  for  the  ministry  in  the 
manner  usual  in  those  aays,  he 
began  to  preach  with  great  accept- 
ance, and  after  some  time  accepted 
an  invitation  to  settle  with  the  con- 
gregation at  Harborough."  Mr. 
Some  appears  to  have  commenced, 
as  he  certainly  concluded  his  minis- 
•try,  at  this  place.  It  is  probable, 
that  he  came  there  some  time  in  the 
year  1706,  if  hot  before,  his  name 


cessor.  When,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  church  was  '*  com- 
mitted to  his  sole  watch  and  care," 
April  18,  1709,  it  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  and  prosperous  condi* 
tion;  having  no  less  than  202 
members,  all,  with  the  exception  of 
28  from  the  town,  collected  from 
about  30  villages  around  Har- 
borough,  some  being  full  ten  miles 
distant.  In  comparing  the  present 
state  of  these  villages,  with  their 
condition  at  the  time  here  alluded 
to,  it  is  matter  of  pleasiivg  reflec'- 
tion,  that  the  means  of  religious 
instruction,  then  with  such  diffi- 
culty procured,  now  are  at  their 
very  door.  Within  this  circle,  of 
which  Harborough  may  be  con- 
sidered  the  centre,  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  Independent,  Baptist, 
and  Methodist  congregations,  while 
in  most  of  these  thirty  villages,  the 
truth  of  G  od  is  preached  by  one  or 
other  of  these  denominations.  A 
glance,  too,  over  the  names  of  the 


occurring  in  the  first  trust  deed  of    members   of    the    church,    these 
themeetingat  Ashley,  (then  united    '' early  spoils  of  nonconformity," 


3rith  Harborough,)  as  the -recog- 
nized minister  of  both  congrega- 
tions, in  whom  the  freehold  of  that 
place  of  worship  was  thereby 
vested.  Its  date  is  January  27, 
1706-7.  This  was  more  than  tioo 
years  prewous   to    Mr.  Clarke's 

*  Vide  Mr.  Some's  Life  in  one  of  the 
volumei  of  the  Theological  Magazine,  to 
which  the  writer  confessf^s  himself  in- 
debted for  some  facts,  independently  of 
those  which  lay  open  to  both  in  Dod- 
^idge'a  Life  and  Works. 


has  not  a  little  gratiiied  some  well 
acquainted  with  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  finding  that  they  were  not 
strange  to  their  ears ;  but  that  the 
descendants  of  many  of  these  yet 
advocate  and  adorn  the. same  righ- 
teous cau«e—- and  that  instead  of  the 
fathers,  there  are  the  children.  The 
distance  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
members  from  Harborough,  and 
the  consequent  inconvenience  of 
attending  there  with  their  families 
every  Sabbath-day,    at  an  early 


1625.] 
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period  of  Mr.  Clarke's  ministry, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a  place 
of  worship  at  Ashley,  a  village 
about  five  miles  from  Harborough, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many 
of  the  Tillages  iwhere  the  members 
lived.  At  first  a  barn  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  which  we 
believe  is  still  standing,  and  .Mr« 
Clarke  went  there,  as  Dr.  Calamy 
justly  calls  it,  three  long  miles  in 
all  weathers,  and  preached  every 
Sabbath  morning,  returning  to  Har- 
borough  to  preach  in  the  afternoon. 
But  the  use  of  the  barn  being  also 
attended  with  its  disadvantages, 
both  to  the  occupier  and  the  con* 
gregation,  Mr.  Some  had  not  long 

been  settled  amongst  the  people,  ere    ministry  and.  ordinances    of  this 
the  barn  was  forsaken,  and  a  new    church  as  often  as  you  can  ?'' 
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one  instance  of  church-censure  on 
record.  There  is  yet  extant  in  his 
own  hand-writing  an  account  of 
the  method  he  adopted  in  the  ad- 
mbsion  of  members.  We  here 
transcribe  it.  *'  When  apy  person 
is  to  be  admitted  into  tliat  church 
of  Christ,  to  which  I  minister  in 
holy  things,  I  think  it  convenient 
to  ask  them  the  following  ques- 
tions.. 

**  1.  Wherefore  do  you  desire 
communion  with  this  church  7" 

**  2.  Will  you  endeavour  to 
walk  circumspectly  and  peaceably 
amongst  us,  as  it  becometh  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord  Jesus. Christ?*' 

**  3.  Will  you  attend  upon  the 


place  of  worship  was  erected ;  the 
ground  being  given  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Butler.  Here  Mr.  Some,  like  his 
predecessor,  officiated  every  Sab- 
bath morning—- here,  too,  during 
his  residence  at  Harborough,  Dr. 
Doddridge    often    occupied    Mr. 


''  4.  Do  you  purpose  to  stand 
by  us,  and  stedfastJy  to  adhere 
unto  us,  if  times  of  difficulty 
and  trial  should  come  V* 

"  5.  Do  you,  therefore,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  his  people 
here  assembled,  give,  up  yourself 


Some's  place  on  the  Sabbath ;  and    to  the  watch  and  care  of  this  church » 
it  was  to  the  ancestors  (as  village    promising  to  submit  to  that  disci- 


tradition  says)  of  some,  who  yet 
worship  within  its  walls,  that  he 
preached  that  excellent  sermon, 
entitled  "  The  Orphan's  Hope." 
In  the  second  trust  deed  of  this 
place,  dated  November  6,  1729, 
Dr.  Doddridge's  name  is  inserted, 
as  its  minister,  in  whom  the  free- 
hold was  vested,  he  being  then 
assistant  to  Mr.  Some; — but  we 
are  anticipating.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  history  of  many  years 
of  this  excellent  person's  ministry, 
except  that  his  faithful  and  zealous 
labours  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood were  greatly  blessed, 
scarcely  a  month  passing  without 
some  addition  to  his-  church  ;  and 
when  he  was  removed  by  death, 
it  wms  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness, the  number  of  new  converts 
being  greater  than  at  any  former 
period.  So  great,  too,  were  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  society 
under  the  superintendence  of  its 
exemplary  pastor,  that  there  is  but 


pline,  that  is  exercised  therein,  so 
far  as  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  of 
Christ,  revealed  in  his  word  ?" 

''  If  these  be  your  designs,  then 
in  the  name  of  our  blessed  Re* 
decmer,  by  and  with  the  approbar 
tion  and  consent  of  this  church,  I 
open  the  doors  thereof  for  your  ad- 
mittance into  it,  and  declare  you 
a  member  of  it,  earnestly  desiring 
that  God  would  bless  you  in  it." 

Mr.  Some  was  greatly  concerned 
for  the  spread  of  practical  religion^ 
and  very  assiduous  to  maintain  the 
power  of  it  among  his  people. 
With  this  view,  as  well  no  doubt 
as  to  spread  still  more  widely  the 
savour  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
he  was  accustomed  at  stated  sea- 
sons to  visit  his  friends  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  preach  in  their  houses, 
and  what  is  related  by  his  biogra- 
pher of  similar  visits  of  Dr«  Ad- 
dington,  who  had  thus  followed  in 
his  predecessor's  steps,  we  may  be 
assured  was  no  less  applicable  to 
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tbose   of  Mr.  Some:—''  Durf»g    suits  among  tii«  country  people 


these  visits  numbers  would  floek 
together,  and  listen  with  earnest 
attention  to  his  familiar  discourses 
and  exhortations^  while  they  testi- 
fied their>  affection  by  a  marked 
attention  to  his  person  and  ser- 
vices.'' 

Indeed,  in  other  respects,  the 
mantk  of  £lijah  appears  to  have 
rested  on  Elisha.  In  another  part 
oi  Dr.  A.'s  life,  we  read,  that  <'  so 
entirely  did  he  appear  to  possess 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  his 
people,  that  he  became  scarcely 
less  their  friend  and  counsellor  in 
their  various  secular  concerns,  than 
their  apiritual  guide  and  instructor. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  performing 
for  them  the  kindest  offices,  and 
was  at  some  considerable  pains  to 
acquire  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  other  professional  de- 
partments than  his  own,  as  would 
render  him  capable  of  giving  use- 
ful assistance  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  his  neighbours.  It  is  really  en- 
tertaining to  recollect  the  eagerness 
with  which  these  worthy  people 
resorted  to  their  minister  for  such 
direction  in  their  little  aflSairs,  as 


especially."  Indeed,  his.  advice 
was  not  only  greatly  prized  by  the 
members  of  his  conffregation,  but 
by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  of 
the  GospeL  Another  part  of  his 
work,  to  which  Mr.  Some  devoted 
no  ordinary  attention,  was  the  pub« 
lie  catechiaiag  of  the  younger 
branches  of  his  auditory.  To  ren- 
der this  more  profitable,  he  drew 
up  an  explanation  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism,  consisting  of  lead- 
ing questions,  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  bar,)  evidently  arising 
from  the  question  and  answer  in 
the  catechism,  together  with  Scrip- 
ture proofs.  It  was  divided  into 
sections,  each  containing  one  or 
more  of  the  original  questions*  At 
the  end  of  each  section  were  some 
practical  observations.  This  was 
published  probably  in  1726^  as  the 
second  edition  (before  the  writer) 
is  dated  1727.  It  was  much  in 
use,  says  Mr.  Amner,  when  I  was 
young,  and  is  still  esteemed  by 
many  very  pertinent  and  mode- 
rate. **  I  am  fally  convinced," 
Mr.  Some  remarks  m  the  |Mreface^ 
"  of  the  usefuliiess  of  public  cate- 


would  supersede  the  necessity  of    chisiug,  by  more  than  twenty  years 


applying  for  legal  or  medical  ad- 
viqe." — Vide  WiUon'e  JHuenting 
Ckwrches,  Fotf.  1.  jo.  508. 

Thia  is,  with  scarce  any  varia- 
tion, except  in  the  mode  of  ex- 
gression,  tne  account  given  of  Mr. 
ome  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Amner, 
of  Cosely,  Worcestershire,  a  na- 
tive of  Hinkley.    <<  He  was  a  man 


experience.  I  have  seen  the  good 
effects  of  it,  and  purpose  to  allow 
it  a  share  in  my  public  labours, 
while  God  continues  life,  and  a 
capacity  for  service.  I  have  sel- 
dom observed  a  drowsy  hearer, 
whilst  I  have  be^n  engaged  in  this 
part  of  my  work.  I  wish  I  could 
say  so  of  the  other  parts  of  it. 


of  the  world,  in  a  good  sense  of    There  is  something  so  excellent  in 


the  words,  and  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  human  affah-s,  and 
tibe  law  of  the  land,  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Dissenting  mini- 
sters. It  has  been  told  me,  and  I 
believe  with  some  truth,  that  he 
even  set  apart  one  day  in  a  week, 
(probably  the  market  day  at  Har- 
borough,)  in  order  to  be  useful  in 
this  way;  and  that  he  woe  very 
mnuh  §0  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, arbitration  of  differences, 
tind  prevention  in  this  way  of  law- 


the  following  remarks,  also  in  the 
Breface  to  the  catechism,  that  we 
hope  to  be  forgiven  for  transcrib- 
ing them."  If  any  should  con- 
demn the  whole  of  this  undertak- 
ing, as  paying  too  great  regard  to 
human  composures,  I  can  assure 
them,  that  I  have  long  since  learned 
to  call  no  man  master  upon  earth, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  explain 
the  doctrines  contained  in  this 
catechim,  because  it  was  composed 
by  that  learned  body  of  men,  the 
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Assembly  of  Diviiies ;  bat  because 
I  vorilj  belierei  that  for  the  sub- 
stance of  then  they  are  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God.  I  was  early 
instructed  in  thera,  and  have  now 
reviewed  them  with  some  attention 
and  care,  lest  the  prejudices  of 
education  should  have  been  the 
principal  recuson  of  mv  adherence 
to  them.  And  after  the  most  im- 
partial search,  I  cannot  discover 
any  thing  so  absurd  and  inconsis- 
tent in  Ms  scheme  of  religion  as 
some  have  represented.  And  T 
hope  I  may  be  allowed  the  liberty 
of  judging  for  myself."  We  might 
have  concluded  from  this  quotation , 
tfacU;  Mr.  Some  was  decidedly  op- 
posed to  all  imposition  in  matters 
of  religious  opinion,  had  we  been 
ignorant  of  the  circumstance  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Doddridge,  <«  That 
when  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
once  endeavoured  -to  introduce  a 
subscription  to  articles  of  faith  in 
the  words  of  man's  device,  as  a 
test  of  orthodoxy,  it  was  effec- 
tually over'>ruled  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  Mr^  Some,  of  Harborouffh, 
Mr.  Norris,  of  Welford,  and  Mr. 
Jennings,  my  tutor«"  And  the 
breaches  of  friendships,  the  heart- 
burnings>  and  the  divisions  in  the 


Peter  iii.  d,  4.  229 

ehurehes,  which  were  the  bitter 
fruits  of  that  measure  in  the  metro- 
polis, evince  the  wisdom  of  this 
opposition.  Synods  have  almost 
always  proved  the  fruitful  source 
of  dissention,  while  they  have  never 
been  a  sufficient  safeguard  from 
error;  and  that  at  Salter's  Hall 
was  certainly  no  exception.  Be- 
sides, **  as  impositions  are  seldom 
agreeable,  so  they  can  never  ap- 
pear in  a  more  ungraceful  view, 
than  when  attempted  by  those 
who  have  long  complained  of 
them,  and  who  are  destitute  of  all 
authority  to  support  them."*  But 
though  thus  strenuous  for  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  fearful  of 
any  infringement  on  religions  li- 
berty, Mr.  Some  was  ardently  at- 
tached to  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
He  had  no  oneness  of  feeling  with 
tiiose  in  his  day,  who  began  to 
be  ashamed  of  what  their  fathers 
had  (TO  justly  gloried  in ;  but  openly . 
and  strongly  protested  against  sudh 
a  shrouding  the  glories  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

(To  b€  OMtinue  d,) 


*  Some's  Sermon  on  tke  Methods,  &c. 
p.  26.  12mo.  eiKlioD,  1754. 
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dares  is  vast  and  awftil  beyond 
expression,  yet  the  terms,  in  which 
-^Kfwumg  ihUfint,  that  thire  $m  ^    ^    Apostle  Peter  Conveys  his  de- 

M  the  last  (Urns  scoffers^  walking  after  their       .J  ^ Ai^Li^  ,vl«;« 

^huts,a^s^ng,Wherei8theprcmueof   claration,   arc  exceedmgly  plain, 
hiscomhtgrfor  since  the  fathen  feU  asleep,     and  seem  %)  be  fairly  susceptible 


all  tlUngs  eontmue  as  thejf  teere  fivm  the  C«- 
ginnmg  (ftkd.  creatitu," 

It  appears  impossible  for  any  at- 
tentive and  serious  person  to  read 
the  portion  of  this  epistle,  which 
begins  with  the  words  of  our  text, 

and  extends  to  the  end  of  the  13th    .^. ^ 

verse,  and  not  perceive  it  to  be  of    in  the  world  of  mankind  ;  particu- 
a  most  remarkable,  solemn,  and    larly  the  destruction  of  the  city 


of  no  other  than  a  literal  and  ob- 
vious interpretation.  Some  re- 
spectable Scripture  critics  do,  in- 
deed, understand  the  passage  as 
being  only  a  prediction,  in  figura- 
tive expressions,  of  great  national 
revolutions  and  political  changes 


interesting  character.  I  rather 
hesitate  as  to  tfae*propriety  of  call- 
ing it  a  dijffkmit  passage :  for, 
though  the  subject  which  it  de- 


and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the   Mosaic  constitution, 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation 
and  the  subsequent  prevalence 


rso 
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the  christiaa  religion.  It  must 
certainly  be  admitted,  that  in  the 
highly  iigunitive  and  poetical  lan- 
guage of  prophecy,  the  great  com- 
motions and  convulsions,  which  at 
various  times  have  occurred,  and 
will  occur  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  are  represented  by  figures 
resembling  some  parts  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the 
passage  before  us  :  for  example, 
*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts; 
yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I 
will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sest,  and  the  dry 
land;  and  I  will  shake  all  na- 
tions." Haggai  ii.  G.  "  Behold, 
the  day  cometh,  that  shall  burn  as 
an  oven."  Mai.  iv.  1,  **  The  in- 
dignation of  the  Lord  is  upon  all 
nations : — the  slain  shall  be  cast 
out,  and  the  mountains  shall  be 
melted  with  their  blood;  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dis- 
solved, and  the  heavens  shall  be 
rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  and  all 
their  host  shall  fall  down  as  the 
leaf  falFeth  off  from  the  vine,  and 
as  a  falling  fig  from  the  fig-tree : — 
the  streams  of  the  land  shall  be 
turned  into  pitch,  and  the  dust 
thereof  into  brimstone ;  —it  shall 
not  be  quenched  night  or  day  ;  the 
smoke  thereof  shall  go  up  for  ever ; 
•(--[the  Lord]  will  stretch  upon  it 
the  line  of  confusion,  and  the  plum- 
met emptiness."  Isaiah  xxxiv. 
2,  3,  4.  9.  11.  "I  will  shew 
wonders  in  the  heavens  and  the 
eatth,  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars 
of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood,  before  the  grea^and  terri- 
ble day  of  the  Lord  come."  Joel 
ii.  30, 31.  All  these  instances  refer, 
undoubtedly  refer,  to  the  terrible 
dispensations  of  providence  in  na- 
tional agitations  and  overthrows. 
But  I  think  that  we  are  prevented 
from  understanding  in  the  same 
manner  the  passage  of  which  our 
text  is  the  introduction,  by  these 
considerations;  that  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  interpret  the  language 
of  exhortation  in  a  plain  epistle, 
upon  the  same  principles,  as  the 
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highly  metaphorical  and  design- 
edly obscure  dictioa  of  prophecy, 
which,  in  the  original  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  the  sublimest 
poetry;  that  there  is  no  intimation, 
in  the  passage  or  in  its  connexion,, 
that  thd  terms  are  to  be  taken  in  an 
allegorical  signification ;  that  what 
the  inspired  writer  mentions,  in 
verse  16.  as  being  ''  hard  to  be  un« 
derstood,"  refers  to  tJie  things  or 
subject  itself,  and  not  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  conveyed; 
and  that  the  reference  to  the  for- 
mer condition  of  the  earth,  as  hav» 
ing  been  overflowed  and  destroyed 
with  water,  being  certainly  to  be 
understood  literally,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  take  in  a  sense  equally 
literal  the  other  great  change  iu 
the  constitution  of  things,  of  which, 
it  is  here  affirmed,  **  that  the  heavena 
and  the  earth  which  now  are,  by 
the  same  word,,  kept  in  store,  re- 
served unto  fire,  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  the  perdition  of 
ungodly  men."  For  these  reasons, 
there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  plain,  literal,  and  obvious 
interpretation.  Upon  the  principle 
of  this  interpretation,  therefore,  the 
remarks  which  follow  are  now 
offered  to  serious  consideration. 

The  holy  apostle  begins  by  say- 
ing, that  it  is  a  thing  which  we 
should  '*  know  Jirst/'  that  is,  as  a 
matter  of  chief  and  most  important 
consideration,  that  '<  there  shall 
come,  in  the  last  days,  scoffers, 
walking  after  their  own  lusts." 
The  expressions,  **  the  last  days," 
and  "  the  last  times,"  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  evidently 
denote  the  Gospel  dispensation, 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  the  bright- 
est and  fullest  revelation  of  the 
divine  will;  the  period  in  which 
the  authority  and  grace  of  Jehovah 
are  making  their  strongest  and  final 
appeal  to  the  fallen  children  of 
men.  The  apostles  repeatedly 
declare,  that  <'  in  this  last  time," 
a  variety  of  wicked  and  corrupting 
men  would  rise  up,  some  pervert- 
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ing  the  Gospel,  others  wholly  re- 
jecting it;  and  under  numerous 
pretexts,  differing  from  age  to  age, 
drawing  away  unstable  and  un- 
wary souls,  turning  them  from  the 
truths  and  leading  them  to  destruc- 
tive error  and  practical  wicked- 
ness. They  are  called  '*  ungodly 
men,  filthy  dreamers,  deceivers, 
antichrists,  false  teachers,  vain 
talkers,  evil  men,  and  seducers, 
deceiving  and  being  deceived.^' 
Most  abundantly  and  awfully  have 
these  prophecies  been  verified ; 
and  never  more  manifestly  than  hi 
that  part  of  the  last  days  under 
which  we  live.  While  **  the  lips 
of  the  righteous  are  feeding  many,'' 
while  the  grace  of  our  Divine  Re* 
deemer  is  calling  to  him  the  guilty 
and  perishing  on  every  side,  whilst 
bis  people  are  putting  forth  their 
exertions  for  conveying  his  glorious 
Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  unde- 
niable fact,  that  the  advocates  of 
the  most  dangerous  errors,  and  the 
slaves  of  infidelity  and  daring  blas- 
phemy, are  summoning  their  ut- 
most energies  to  insult  the  truths 
of  Jesus,  and  to  extend  the  usurped 
empire  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 
Talent,  rank,  and  splendid  genius, 
and  the  buffoonery  of  ignorant  and 
▼ulgar  malice,  have  called  forth 
their  resources,  and  are  pouring 
forth  ribaldry  and  horrid  scorn 
upon  every  thing  sacred.  Nor  are 
they  alarmed,  when  one  and  ano- 
ther of  their  most  idolized  leaders 
are  suddenly  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  that  Saviour  and  Judge, 
whom  they  had  so  boldly  insulted. 
These  ''  scoffers  still  walk  after 
their  own  lusts.'' 

Our  text  and  its  inseparable  con- 
nexion informs  us,  what  are  some 
of  the  arguments  by  which  they 
fortify  themselves  in  their  wicked- 
ness, and  it  refutes  their  impiety 
by  the  most  impressive  declaration 
of  the  opposite  truths. 

I.  We  are  here  informed,  what 
are  some  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments by  which  they  strengthen 
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and  harden  themselves,  in  reject-^ 
ing  the  word  of  God,  and  scoifing 
at  its  most  venerable  and  awful 
truths. 

1.  From  the  apparent  uniformity 
and  constancy  of  natural  appear-* 
ances,  they  conclude,  that  a  change 
will  never  take  place,  and  that  the 
present' system  of  nature  will  con- 
tinue for  ever.  Their  language, 
either  professedly  or  by  implica- 
tion, is,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of 
his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers 
fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation."  Ver.  4.  This  is  a 
favourite  argumeat  with  some, 
who  call  themselves  philosophers, 
in  our  own  times.  They!  see  the 
coattnued  repetition  of  the  same 
phaenomenaw .  Day  and  night,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  the  appro- 
priate productions  of  <each  season, 
and  of  every  climate,  foHotv  each 
other  with  unfailing  exactness. 
The  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  correspond  to  the  most  mi- 
nute fractions  of  calculation,  and 
conspire  to  describe  cycles  so  vast, 
as  to  overwhelm  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  man.  All  men  seem 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  un- 
varying laws  of  life  and  death; 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  is  im- 
puted to  mechanism  and  blind  ne- 
cessity. The  generations  of  all 
the  world's  inhabitants  rise  and 
fall,  and  succeed  each  other  in  the 
very  same  manner :  and,  therefore^ 
it  is  presumed,  that  they  always 
have  so  done,  and  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  constancy  of  the  course  of 
nature  appears  fixed  and  immuta- 
ble :  and,  therefore,  these  reasoners 
conclude  that  it  will  be  eternal. 
Thus  they  flatter  themselves,  and 
they  labour  to  assure  others,  that 
**  aU  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation," 
and  will  so  (continue  for  ever;  or, 
perhaps,  they  affirm,  that  there 
never  was  a  creation ;  but  that  the 
succession  of  beings  and  events, 
which  we  see  around  us,  has  been 
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from  eternity^  and  will  continue  to 
«tt»rnity.  Miserable  reasoners  I 
absurd  aacl  foolisk  men !  Do  they 
not  perceive  that  order  ^Hhout 
an  ordainer,  mechanism  without  a 
contriver,  laws  without  a  lawgiver^ 
a  succession  of  finite  beings  with* 
out  an  original  and  infinite  First 
Cause, — are  the  grossest  of  absur- 
dities, the  most  absolute  of  impos* 
sibilities  ?  Bui  of  this,  **  they  are 
willingly  ignorant/'  They  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  light.  They  re- 
fuse to  listen  to  evidence :  or  they 
strive  to  forget  it,  and  to  banish  it 
from  their  minds. 

2.  Another  argument,  with  which 
infidelity  strengthens  itself,  is  the 
supposed  irreconcilableness  of  facts 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  earth, 
with  that  account  of  creation  which 
stands  in  the  front  of  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

Geology,  a  study  equally  ra<^ 
tional  and  fascinating,  has  become 
of  late  years  a  most  popular  object 
of  attention.  But  many  have  made 
U  a  stumbling-block  for  their  faith, 
Finding,  in  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  evidences  which  appear  irre* 
sistible  of  an  antiquity  that  runs 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even 
millions  of  years,  and  taking  for 
GRANTED,  that  the  history  of  the 
inspired  Hebrew  legislator  assigns 
a  date  to  Jehovah's  first  act  of 
creation,  not  much  exceeding,  if  it 
even  reaches,  six  thousand  years 
ago — ^they  rush  hastily  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  sublime  descrip- 
tion with  which  the  book  of  Genesis 
opens,  is  no  better  than  an  erro- 
neous tradition,  or  an  ingenious 
fable ;  and  they  then,  with  still 
greater  haste  and  unreasonable- 
'n^ss,  extend  their  conclusion  to 
every  part  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  so  reject  all  the  facts  and  prin*> 
ciples  of  revelation.  This  unhappy 
mWe  of  reasoning  u  yery  common. 
It  has  received  the  sanction  of 
some  persons  of  great  eelebrity  in 
the  scientific  world ;  and  its  influ- 
ence is  very  widely  spread  in  this 
day  of  general  inquiry  and  atten- 
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tion  to  all  the  branches  of  useful 
knowledge.  I  trust,,  therefore^ 
that  it  will  not  be  deemed  impro- 
per, that  I  make  some' observations 
upon  it. 

It  is  not  a  little  renarkable,  that 
the  Apostle  Peter,  in  the  passage 
before  us,  has  suggested  the  state 
of  facts,  which  fufukhes  the  right 
answer  to  this  objection,  so  much 
talked *of,  and  dieemed  so  formid- 
able in  Bkodern  times.  ''  For  this 
they  willingly  are  ignorant  of,  that 
by  the  wovd  of  Grod  the  heavens 
were  of  old,  and  the  earth  standing 
out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water : 
Whereby  the  world  that  then  was, 
being  overflowed  with  water,  pe- 
rished." Ver.  6,  6.  It  is  the  opi- 
nion of  some  distinguiBhed  biblical 
critics,  and  it  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence,  that 
the  state  of  the  earth  described  in 
these  verses,  and  which  is  distin- 
guished in  a  very  marked  manner 
irom  *^  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
which  are  now,"  cannot  be  that 
which  immediately  preceded  the 
deluge  in  the  time  of  Noah,  nor 
can  the  destruction  be  that  of  the 
deluge.  The  words  may  be  ex*- 
actly  translated  thus:  **  By  the 
word  of  God  the  heavens  were 
from  ancient  time,  and  the  ear^ 
receiving  its  consistence  from  wa- 
ter, and  by  means  of  water;  by 
means  of  wiiich  waters  the  then 
ea^sting  world,  deluged  in  water, 
was  destroyed."  But  Noah's  flood 
cannot  be  said  to  have  destroyed 
the  antediluvian  world.  Its  action 
could  only  modify  the  surface  by 
washing  away  from  some  places, 
and  depositing  in  oihecs :  and  from 
the  Mosiac  description  oi  the  site 
of  Eden,  we  have  satisfactory 
proof,  that  the  general  face  of  the 
antediluvian  continents  was  the 
same  as  that  which  now  exists. 
The  true  explioationof  the  passage 
seems  to  carry  us  to  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  a  far  more  extensive 
and  complete  destruction  of  the 
earth,  by  its  dissalution  from  a 
former  state.    Such  a  condition  ie 
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graphicaUy  presented  to  us  in  the 
second  sentence  of  the  Mosaic 
history :  ''  And  the  earth  was 
without  form  and  void,"  a  con- 
f^ised  undistinguished  waste,  (as 
the  words  strictly  signify,)  **  and 
darkness  [was]  upon  the  surface  of 
the  waste,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
brooded  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters."  This  description  well 
agrees  with  that  of  our  text:  and 
both  the  passages  appear  clearly 
to  represent  the  condition  of  the 
earth  as  broken  up,  reduced,  and 
dissolved  from  a  previous  state  of 
existence.  What  length  of  time 
bad  then  elapsed  from  the  first  act 
of  almighty  goodness  in  producing 
dependent  existence,  that  real  and 
proper  "  beginning-'  of  time, 
when  '<God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,''  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  know.  We  have  every 
reason  to  think,  that  it  was  an  im- 
mense period,  ages  upon  ages ; 
during  which  the  planet,  which  we 
now  inhabit,  had  undergone  several 
inighty  changes,  the  evidences  of 
which  are  clearly  written  in  the 
successive*  strata  of  the  globe. 
From  this  destroyed  and  chaotic 
state,  it  pleased  almighty  wisdom 
and  goodness  to  bring  our  earth, 
by  a  series  of  operations,  continued 
through  six  natural  and  proper 
days,  into  a  condition  suitable  for 
the  reception  of  new  tribes  of  vege- 
tation, and  of  animated  nature,  and 
particularly  of  man,  the  race  in 
relation  to  which  the  Most  High 
had  purposed  to  make  this  earth 
the  theatre  of  his  most  stupendous 
wonders  in  providence  and  grace. 
The  operations  of  those  six  days 
were,  1.  The  illumination  of  the 
dark  chaos ;  2.  The  separation  of 
the  atmosphere  from  the  heavier 
i&aterials;  3.  The  heaving  up  of 
the.  continents  and  islands,  so  that 
the  waters  were  now  confined  to 
the  lowest  parts  on  the  earth's  irre- 
gular surface,  and  on  the  same  day, 
the  creation  of  vegetables ;'  4.  The 
further  clearing  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  as  to. present  in  the  bright  day- 
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sky  the  glorious  sun,  ^nd  the  other 
parts  of  the  planetary  and  astral 
system  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth;  5.  The  creation  of  birds 
and  fishes;  6.  The  creation  of 
land  animals,  and  of  man  whom 
his  gracious  Maker  formed  in  his 
own  image  of  intellect^  holiness, 
and  happiness,  and  set  him  over 
all  the  oitker  works  of  his  power  in 
this  lower  world. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  sayings 
that  this  has  been  to  me  a  subject 
of  frequent  investigation,  during 
many  years ;  and  that  the  explica^ 
tion  of  this  capital  part  of  the 
Mosaic  narrative,  which  I  have 
now  given  in  the  most  concise 
sketch,  does  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  inspired 
historian.  Thus  the  great  geolo- 
gical difficulty  is  swept  away,  the 
objection  which  was  so  gladly 
caught  at  by  infidels,  is<:ompletely 
destroyed,  and  unlimited  freedom 
is  afforded  for  the  philosophy  of 
geology  without  any  infringement 
on  the  infallible  testimony  of  this 
divine  record. 

II.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  impressive, 
awakening,  and  awful  declarations 
by  which  the  Apostle  Peter  re- 
futes the  impiety  of  infidel  scoffers, 
denounces  against  them  the  judg- 
ments of  God,  and  presents  to 
believers  the  most  glorious  motives 
for  holiness,  and  reasons  for  joyful 
triumph. 

1.  As  the  earth,  when  God  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  purpose  of 
making  it  a  new  theatre  of  his 
most  wonderful  works  in  creation 
and  providence,  in  redemption  and 
grace,  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  temporary  ruin,  and  then  brought 
out  again  with  new  beauty  and 
grandeur ;  so  its  present  condition 
is  destined  to  undergo  another  great 
change.  That  change  will  be  ef- 
fected, not  by  a  watery  dissolution, 
but  by  a  universal  confiagratiofi» 
''  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
which  are  now,  by  the  same  word 
are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto 
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fire  against  the  day  of  judgment 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men. 
Bat,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of 
this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is 
with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day. 
The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 
his  promise,  as  some  men  count 
Blackness ;  but  is  long-suffering  to 
ug-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance.  But  the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the 
night;  in  the  which  the  heavens 
shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
burned  up."  Ver.  7—10.  "  The 
day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens 
being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved, 
and  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat."  Ver.  12. 

What  a  tremendous  picture! 
What  a  terrific  and  overwhelming 
idea !  The  solid  globe,  the  mighty 
ocean,  the  heavens  or  atmosphere 
encompassing  the  earth ;  rocks  and 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas ; 
the  snows  and  ices  of  the  frozen 
poles;  the  vast  deserts,  and  the 
fields  of  human  cultivation ;  the 
busy  scenes  and  abodes  of  man- 
kind; the  haunts  of  population, 
and  the  monuments  of  pride ;  the 
cottages,  the  palaces,  the  pyramids, 
and  the  temples ;  the  hamlets, 
towns,  and  cities; — all,  all  must 
melt  and  mingle,  and  sink  into  the 
vast  ball  of  fire  !  Surely  this  an- 
ticipation should  teach  us  to  with* 
draw  our  affections  from  the  flatter* 
ing  enjoyment  of  all  earthly  pos- 
fiessions.  They  perish  in  the  using; 
and  soon,  very  soon  shall  we  be 
taken  from  them.  But,  let  them 
Kp  of  the  most  solid  and -enduring 
nature  that  ever  earth  contained, 
kl  them  be  hinds  and  provinces, 
kitigdoms  and  continents ;  and 
grant  that  we  could  live  and  enjoy 
them  to  the  doom  and  dying  day  of 
(he  world ;  they  will  then  be  only 
fuel  for  the  great  conflagration.  U 
what  a  pomment  will  then  be  read 
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upon  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
<'  What  shall  a  man  be  profited, 
if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul  V* 

2.  Before  this  great  and  terrible 
event  shall  arrive,  God  has  pur- 
poses of  wisdom,  mercy,  and  jus- 
tice to  accomplish,  which  are,  in 
the  highest  degree,  important  and 
interesting  to  us. 

**  Because  judgment  against  an 
evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily, 
the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are 
the  more  fully  set  in  them  to  do 
iniquity."  The  delay  seems  to 
them  an  abandonment  of  the  pur- 
pose, and  they  learn  to  be  scoffers, 
and  practically  at  least,  to  insult 
the  merciful  Majesty  of  heaven, 
by  saying,  "  Where  is  the  promise 
of  his  coming?"  Alas!  that  men 
should  harden  themselves  in  wick- 
edness, because  God  graciously 
respites  the  execution  of  his  righ- 
teous sentence,  holds  forth  the  pro- 
mise of  pardon,  and  says,  <' Behold 
now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is 
the  day  of  salvation !  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  the  death  o*f  him  that 
dieth,  but  rather  that  he  turn  from 
his  evil  way  and  live.  Turn  ye, 
turn  ye ;  for  why  will  ye  die  ? 
Repent  and  be  converted,  that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.  Him 
that  Cometh  unto  me  I  will,  in  no 
wise,  cast  out.  Whosoever  will, 
let  him  come,  and  take  the  water 
of  life  freely."  Such  is  the  clearly 
declared  will  of  our  blessed  Lord ; 
and  however  incapable  are  human 
faculties  to  fathom  the  profound 
and  mysterious  abyss  of  Jehovah's 
eternal  counsels,  of  this  v^e  are 
entirely  and  delightfully  confident, 
that  between  his  secret  purpose 
and  his  revealed  will,  there  is  no 
contradiction,  no  inconsistency, 
but  a  full  and  perfect  harmony. 
And  while  He  suspends  the  con^ 
sammation  of  all  things,  in  rich 
mercv  to  a  sinful  world,  and  for  the 
equal  glory  of  his  grace  and  his 
justice ;  Jet  it  be  considered  that 
HIS  infinite  duration  is  not  mea* 
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sured  by  the  periods  of  creature- 
existence!  A  long  revolution  of 
ages'  dwindles  into  a  mere  point, 
when  compared  with  his  own  ori- 
ginal and  absolute  eternity;  and 
when  it  shall  please  him  to  cut 
short  his  work  in  righteousness, 
he  can  accomplish  the  most  exten-< 
siv6  and  astonishing  designs  in  a 
space  of  time  inconceivably  small. 
**  But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of 
this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with 
the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The 
Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his 
promise,  as  some  men  count  slack- 
ness ;  but  is  loag'Sufiering  to  us« 
ward,  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance."  Ver.  8,  9.  Vast  and 
manifold  are  the  purposes  which 
He  has  to  bring  to  pass.  His 
G-ospel  must  be  preached  among 
all  nations,  for  the  obedience  of 
faith.  His  word,  in  its  free  and 
unshackled  use,  shall  become  the 
portion  of  all  mankind.  Evangeli- 
cal missionaries  shall  preach,  in 
every  language,  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  The  horrid  rites 
of  paganism  shall  be  banished 
from  the  eart^.  The  waning  cres- 
cent of  Mahometan  domination, 
that  vile  and  sanguinary  imposture, 
shall  be  utterly  extinguished.  The 
papal  antichrist,  ^at  man  of  sin, 
that  atrocious  compound  of  blas- 
phemy, fraud,  and  cruelty,  shall 
be  catrt  down  from  his  tyrannous 
throne.  God  will  pour  his  vials  of 
consuming  wrath  upon  that  mon- 
ster of  abominations;  and  the  voice 
of  triumph  shall  be  heard,  and 
echoed  fnom  nation  to  nation, 
*'  Babylon  is  fallen,  she  is -fallen  ! 
Rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven, 
and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets; 
for  God  hath  avenged  you  of  her!" 
The  guilty  obstinacy  and  infidelity 
of  God*8  ancient  people,  they  shall 
renooDce,  with  the  bitterness  of 
godly  sorrow ;  looking  u'&ta  bin 
whom  they  have  fderced,  and 
mourning  a&  one  monrneth  for  an 
only  son.     '*  The  fulness  of  Ihe 
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Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and  so  ail 
Israel  shall  be  saved."  Tyranny, 
and  slavery,  and  war,  that  infernal 
devourer  of  nations,  shall  be  driven 
from  the  earth  by  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Saviour's  love.  The  miU 
lennial  glory  shall  illuminate  all 
lands ;  and  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.  All 
these,  and  many  other  purposes 
of  his  holiness  and  his  grace,  the 
mighty  arm  of  the  Most  High  will 
perfectly  accomplish  in  these  last 
days;  and  scoffers  shall  adore, 
repenting  and  converting,  or,  if 
they  go  on  still  in  their  impiety, 
they  shall  be  silent  in  darkness. 
What  length  of  time,  as  men  count 
time,  it  may  be  the  divine  will  to 
have  taken  up  in  the  progress  and 
the  fulfi  linen t  of  these  grand  de- 
signs, it  is  not  for  us  even  to  con- 
jecture. "  It  is  not  for  you,'*  said 
Jesus  on  the  very  point  of  leaving 
our  world,  — "  to  know  the  times 
and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father 
hath  reserved  in  his  own  power." 
But,  O  Christian,  never  lose  sight 
of  the  great  principle,  that  *'  one 
day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day."  Ver.  8. 

3.  Immediately,  in  connexion 
with  the  universal  conflagration, 
will  be  the  final  judgment  of  the 
human  race.  ''But  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  which  are  now,  by 
the  same  word  are  kept  in  store, 
reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day 
of  judgment  and  perdition  of  un- 
godly men."  Ver.  7.  Yes,  my 
beloved  hearers,  you  and  I,  our 
families,  fellow-worshippers,  and 
friends,  our  countrymen,  and  all 
mankind,  from  Adam  to*  his  last 
descendant,  shall  stand  there :  and 
we  shall  be  judged  according  to 
our  real  characters,  and  tl}e  evi- 
dence of  our  works.  Of  this,  un- 
speakably awful,  and  universally 
interesting  evBnt,  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  his  inspired  servants  often 
'spoke.  O  let  us,  also,  often  in 
our  bcmrts  revolve    th^t    sacreiV 
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testimony ;  often  place  before  our 
ftouls  the  array  of  judgment;  and 
daily  be  it  our  privilege  to  rejoice, 
on  the  evidence  of  scriptural  god^ 
liness,  that  -  the  sentence  of  sal- 
vation will  be  our's,  that  "  Christ 
our  Life  will  then  appear,  and  we 
also  appear  with  him  in  glory  !*' 
**  {  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and 
him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face 
the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away^ 
and  there  was  found  no  place  for 
them. '  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  God  ;  and 
the  books  were  opened  :  and  ano- 
ther book  was  opened,  which  is 
the  book  of  life :  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books, 
according  to  their  works.  And 
the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which 
were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell  de- 
livered up  the  dead  which  w€re  in 
them ;  and  they  were  j  udged  every 
man  according  to  their  works." 
Rev.  XX.  11 — 13.  O  that  day  of 
righteous  doom,  that  day  of  wrath ! 
"What  dread  will  it  strike  into  thy 
heart,  O  thou  who  art  now  a  bold 
and  hardened  sinner  ?  It  is  ''  the 
day  of  judgment,  and  the  perdition 
of  ungodly  men,*'  And  what  per- 
dition ?  What  will  be  its  nature  ? 
What  its  duration  ?  And  can  any 
hope  be  entertained  of  a  reversal 
of  judgment?  —  Hear,  O  self- 
mattering,  self-deluding  mortal ; 
hear  the  words  of  heavenly  truth. 
**  Then  shall  he  say  unto  them  on 
the  left  hand.  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels.^ 
Matt.  XXV.  41. — "Where  their 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  tire  is  not 
quenched."  Mark  ix.  44.^ — "  And 
to  you  who  are  troubled  rest  with 
.  us,,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  his 
mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire 
taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ:  who  shall  be  punished 
with  everlasting  destruction  from 
ithe  presence  of  th«i  Lord,  and  from 
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the  glory  of  his  power." '  2Thess. 


1.  7—9. 

**  Sinners,  awake  betimes ;  ye  fools  be  wisc> 
Awake  before  the  dreadful  morning  rise." 
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4.  The  passage  under  considera-* 
tion  seems  to  intimate  that  the 
conflagration  of  our  globe  will  be 
God's  instrument  for  introducing 
it  into  a  new  state  of  excellency, 
glory,  and  beauty,  far  exceeding" 
its  present  condition. 

As  the  earth  was  advanced  in 
the  dignity  of  its  use,  and,  very 
probably,  also  in  the  variety,  rich- 
ness, and  beauty  of  its  furniture, 
when  recovered  from  its  state  of 
chaos,  by  a  watery  dissolution; 
so  it  seems  that  an  analogy  is  sug- 
gested by  the  holy  apostle,  with 
relation  to  the  future  dissolution 
by  fire.  "  Nevertheless  we,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  look  for 
hew  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwellcth  righteousness."^ 
Ver.  13.  A  new  constitution  of 
our  world  appears  to  be  here  de- 
clared, which  shall  unspeakably 
transcend  that  which  now  exists, 
in  its  instrumentality  for  the  most 
holy  and  glorious  purposes.  But 
this  is  all  that  is  permitted  us 
to  know.  Let  it  only  be  our  con- 
cern note  to  believe  and  obey,  to 
love  and  follow  the  Divine  Re- 
deemer, and  we  shall  know  it  all 
to  the  best  advantage  in  the  proper 
time.  The  true  disciple  of  Jesus 
has  the  privilege  of  saying,  **  Now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be:  but  we  know  that,  when  he 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ; 
for  we  shall  see  htm  as  he  is.  And 
every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in 
him  purifleth  himself,  even  as  he  is 
pure."  1  John  iii.  2,  3.  This 
gloriouehope  associates  itself  with 
the 

5th  and  last  sentiment  urged  by 
the  venerable  «postle;  the  power-^ 
ful,  solemn,  and  endearing  obliga- 
tions which  this  doctrine  lays  upon 
us  to  the  highest  tlegrees  of  san&« 
tificatioD^     <«  Seeiog^  then,  that  aU 
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these  things  shalf  be  dissolved, 
what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness."  Ver.  11.  What  man- 
ner of  persons  ought  we  to  be  ? 
How  penitent,  resigned,  submis- 
sive, and  obedient !  How  living 
by  faith  on  the  truth  and  promise, 
the  blood  and  righteousness,  the 
grace  and  power  of  our  Saviour, 
Sovereign,  and  Judge  !  How 
filled  with  love  !  How  warmed 
with  gratitude  !  How  lowly  mind- 
ed, circumspect,  and  self-diffident ! 
How  ready  to  bear  the  cross,  to 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
g'oeth,  to  lay  out  our  faculties, 
and  talents,  and  opportunities  in 
all  the  ways  of  iidvancing  his 
honour;  esteeming  even  the  re- 
proach of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  all  the  treasures  of  time,  and 
counting  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord ! 
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menced  the  reading  of  this  volume, 
I  stumbled  in  limine.  The  first 
sentences  in  it  are  as  follow :  — 
"  The  direct  cause  of  a  Christian'^ 
spiritual  life  is  union  with  Christ. 
All  attention  to  the  mere  circum- 
stantials of  religion  has  a  tendency 
to  draw  the  soul  away  from  this 
union.  Few  men,  except  mini- 
sters, are  called  by  the  nature  of 
their  station  to  enter  much  into 
these  circumstantials:  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  of  religion.  Ministers  feel 
the  deadening  effect  of  aiiy  con- 
tinued or  considerable  attention  to 
externals,  much  more  must  private 
Christians."  This  sentence  caused 
me  to  pause,  and  muse,  and  bon- 
der. I  could  not  forbear  asking, 
if  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  are  its  circumstantials, 
what  are  its  essentials  ?  Evidence 
is  unquestionably  the  light  in 
which  the  reality,  the  importance, 
the  grandeur,  of  truth  are  seen, 
and  at  least  one  means  by  which 
it  produces  all  its  effects.  Tt  can 
neither  enlighten  the  mind,  prove 
a  foundation  for  faith,  sanctify  the 
heart,  guide  the  conscience,  nor 
raise  the  hopes  to  heaven,  but, 
partly  at  least,  by  means  of  its 
evidence ;  in  other  words,  by  being 
recognized  as  true.  Whatever 
essential  difference  there  is  be- 
tween truth  and  error  in  their  very 
natures,  it  is  evidence  which  marks 
the  difference  to  us.  THl  its  light 
arise,  all  is  involved  in  darkness; 
the  beauties  of  truth  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  gloom  of  midnight, 
or  at  the  best  appear  to  the  mind 
like  the  reveries  of  a  dream.  We 
readily  allow  that,  according  to 
Cecil's  statement,  the  direct  cause 
of  the  Christian's  life  is  union  with 
Christ;  but  we  must  maintain  that 
some  little  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  is  the  great  means  of  effecting 
truth  to  point  out  these  blemishes ;  that  union.  ''Christ  dwells  in 
and  the  value  and  popularity  of  the  heart  by  faith;"  and  faith  is 
the  volume  may  only  render  this  founded  on  truth :  or,  in  other 
the  more  necessary.  words,  on  a  testimony  recognized 

I  must  confers  that  when  I  com-*    as  true.     Glorious  as  the  truths  of 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  A   FEW  PAS- 
SAGES  IN  CECIL'S  REMAINS. 

(To  the  Editors*) 

In  one  of  your  numbers  this  book 
was  denominated,  and  I  own  with 
great  propriety,  "  A  Golden  Vo- 
lume." Its  remarks  are  generally 
not  only  just  but  striking,  indica- 
ting genuine  piety,  close  and  dis- 
criminating observation,  as  well  as 
considerable  power  and  originality 
of  thought.  But  golden  though 
the  volume  be,  it  is  not  free  from 
alloy.  And  whilst  I  do  not  either 
forget  or  disapprove  the  Horatian 
maxim,  **  ubi  plura  nitent — non 
ego  paucis  offendar  maculis"  yet, 
without  being  offended  at  a  few 
blemishes,  amidst  much  splendid 
excellence,  it  may  be  rendering 
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the  Bible  are,  what,  if  divested  of  this  that  distingvishes  them  from  a 

their  evidence,  would  they  be  to  romance  ?    Cati  it  be  possible  that 

us?     How  could  they  possibly  Doddridf|;ey   when    preaching    of 

eilieet  union  with  Christ?     And  writing  his  excellent  sermons  on 

what  is  evidence  to  us  if  it  is  not  the   evidences  of  the  Gospel,  or 

beheld? — as  little  as  the  light  of  Chalmers,  when  penning  his  valu- 

the  sun  is  to  us,  when  he  is  shining  able  work  on  the  same  subject. 


in  noon-tide  splendour  on  our  anti- 
podes. How  then  can  the  con- 
templation of  that-  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  faith  weaken 
our  faith  ?  How  can  even  "  con- 
siderable and  continued  attention 
to  that  which  is  the  great  means 
of  union  to  Christ,"  draw  the  soul 
away  from  that  union.  If  it  could, 
would  it  not  be  emphatically  true 
that  **  Christianity  is  not  founded 
on  argument.'^  The  express  as- 
sertions of  the  Bible,  the  demands 
which  it  makes  on  the  attention 
and  submission  of  the  human  race, 
the  threatenings  which  it  denounces 
against  unbelief,  prove  that  itd 
evidences  are  such  as  will  bear 
examination,  and.  that  the  more 
they  are  scrutinized  in  tlie  spirit 
of  impartiality  the  more  satisfac- 
tion they  will  give.  But  how  can 
we  expect  to  perceive  these  evi- 
dences, in  other  words,  to  behold 
some  of  the  principal  characteris- 
tics of  truth,  without}  attention, 
and  even  '*  considerable  and  con«< 
tinned  attention"  to  them.  How^ 
in  the  nature  of  things,  can  it 
''  draw  away  the  soul  from  union 
with  Christ,"  to  prove  that  he  is^ 
what  the  Scriptures  represent  him 
to  be,  infinitely  glorious,  to  think 
seriously  on  the  infallible  proofs 
which  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness have  afforded  us,  that  there  is 
abundant  redemption  through  his 
blood,  and  that  he  is  now  pre- 
paring mansions  of  glory  for  his 
people?  Bather — what  can  have  a 
more  powerful  influence  in  draw* 
ing  the  soul  to  Christ,  than  to 
perceive,  to  remember,  and  impress 
on  the  heart  the  undoubted  c^-^ 
taittty  of  these  truths  ?  What  are 
their  wonderful  properties  without 
their  evidence?    What  is  it  but 


felt  his  heart  **  drawn  away  from 
union  with  Christ?*'  I  believe 
the  history  of  the  church  will  prove 
that  attention  to  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  has,  in  several  cases* 
been  the  very  thing  which  first 
operated  on  the  mind,  to  cause  it 
to  feel  the  force  of  truth,  and  to 
realize  a  vital  union  with  Christ* 
Had  Mr.  C.'s  assertion  been  con- 
fined to  the  external  evidences  of 
Christianity,  it  would  have  been 
more  plausible ;  but  even  in  that 
case  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  it  would  not  have  been  cor- 
rect. Suppose  Christianity  were 
deprived  of  its  external  evidence, 
who  could  say  that  it  had  lost 
only  a  circumstantial  ?  On  the 
whole  I  cannot  but  regret  that 
this  strange  sentence  should  pre- 
face a  book  of  so  much  sterling 
worth.  If  it  is  swallowed  without 
examination  it  must  do  harm ;  and 
if  its  real  character  is  perceived  it 
must  have  a  tendency  to  prevent 
that  pleasure  and  profit  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  derived 
from  a  perusal  of  the  volume.  The 
evidence  of  Christianity  may  be 
called  one  of  its  circumstan** 
tials,  with  just  as  much  pro- 
priety as  the  foundation  may  be 
called  one  of  the  circumstantials 
of  the  building,  or  the  tower  and 
walls  the  circumstantials  of  a 
fortress. 

Again,  in  page  83,  this  sentence 
occurs,  "  Satan  would  not  have  a 
man  suffer  a  single  trouble  all  his 
life  long  if  he  might  have  his  way : 
he  would  give  him  the  thing  his 
heart  is  set  upon."  If  bo;  Satan 
must  have  completely  changed 
both  his  views  and  plans  since  the 
time  of  Job.  Trouble  was  evi- 
dently one  means'  by  which  he 
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hoped  to  prevail  against  that  holy 
patriarchy  so  far  as  to  in  dace  him 
to  curse  God  to  his  face.  There 
have  always  been  some  persons 
against  whom,  on  account  of  some 
peculiarities  either  in  their  frame 
or  their  circumstances,  Satan  could 
prevail  more  easily  and  more 
dreadfully  by  means  of  trouble 
than  by  means  of  prosperity.  In 
every  case,  the  former  as  well  as 
the  latter,  assumes  to  such  crea- 
tures as  we  are  the  form  of  a  temp- 
tation ;  and  it  requires  omnipotent 
power  and  goodness  to  elicit  moral 
and  religious  improvement  from  it. 
Afflictions  are  a  fiery  trial,  not 
only  to  human  nature  but  also  to 
grace.  The  Scriptures  abound  as 
much  with  preservatives  from  the 


Mr.  Cecil  come  to  know  this  with 
so  much  certainty  ?  A  few  proofs, 
a  little  evidence  here,  however 
Mr.  C.  is  disposed  to  slight  evi- 
dence, might  have  been  the  means 
of  drawing  the  mind  to  a  union 
with  this  statement.  On  some 
minds  at  least,  the  want  of  proof 
will  have  a  repulsive  influence. 
They  will  not  feel  disposed  to 
take  even  Mr.  C/s  bare  assertion 
for  so  important  a  position. 

Page  179.  "  If  Owen  himself 
were  to  rise  from  the  grave,  unlest 
it  were  for  the  influence  of  the 
great  name  which  he  would  bring 
with  him,  he  might  close  his  days 
with  a  small  congregation,  in  some 
little  meeting-house.'^  This  is  to 
me  perfectly  astonishing.     I  must 


evil  of  suffering,  as  from  the  evil  of    be  permitted  to  think,  and  to  as- 
prosperity.  Agar  seemed  to  dread    sert,  (as  I  have  no  room  to  argue 


the  one  as  much  as  the  other  when 
he  prayed,  give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches.  Such  sweeping  oracu- 
lar assertions  as  that  which  we 
are  considering,  tell  effectually 
with  those  who  do  not  question 
them  too  closely,  but  when  brought 
to  the  test  of  fact  and  argument, 
they  are  generally  found,  like 
oracular  responses  of  another  de- 
scription, systematically  wrong, 
and  only  incidentally  right. 

Page  85.  **  What  I  do  ihm 
knoweii  not  now,  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter,  is  the  unvaried  lan- 
guage of  God  in  his  providence. 
He  will  hare  credit  every  step. 
He  will  not  assign  reasons,  be- 
cause he  will  exercise  faith."  Is 
this  true?  Does  the  Christian 
understand  none  of  the  dispensa-* 
tions  of  Divine  Providence  f  Are 
not  some  of  them  light,  as  cer- 
tainly as  others  of  them  are  dark 
and  mysterious?  Is  not  '*  the 
secret  of  the  Lord  with  those  who 
fear  him ;"  and  if  '*  he  show  theni 
his  covenant,''  will  he  always  con- 
ceal from  them  his  providences  ? 

Page  87.  "  We  talk  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  universe,  but  there  is  no 
such  diiag,  as  we  are  accustomed 
la  consider  it^  SDcf     How  did 


the  matter)  that  if,  with  nothing 
but  his  piety,  and  talents,  and 
learning,  leaving  his  great  name 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  Owen 
were  to  rise  from  the  grave  in  any 
age  whatever,  he  would  infallibly 
rise  to  eminence,  and  probably  to 
popularity.  He  was  never  de- 
signed by  the  Author  of  Nature  to 
spend  his  days  preaching  in  a  little 
meeting-house  to  a  small  congre- 
gation, at  least  in  any  place  where 
large  congregations  were  to  be 
got.  If  my  memory  does  not  de- 
ceive me,  dne  of  his  biographers 
says,  that  he  had  a  commanding 
appearance  in  the  pulpit,  and  an 
entire  command  of  language,  so 
that  he  never  appeared  at  a  loss 
for  words.  If  this  was  the  case, 
how  he  could,  with  the  weight  and 
excellence  of  his  matter,  be  sup- 
posed to  spend  his  days  in  the 
way  which  Cecil  has  specified,  is  to 
me  utterly  inconceivable.  Doubt-> 
less,  -if  Owen  were  now  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  he  would  have  the 
good  sense  to  acconimodaie  his 
style,  and  the  form  of  his  sermons, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  and  would  again  be  as  he 
wasbefore,  a  burning  and  a  shining* 
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ON  THE   PROFANATION   OF  THE 
SABBATH. 

(Continued  from  page  187.) 

The  Sabbath  was  instituted  to  be  a 

memorial,  that  God  retains  the  Sor 

vereignty  of  the  world  in  his  own 

hands. 

As  God  made  the  world  at  firsts 
so  he  retains  his  property  in  it. 
He  upholds  all  things  by  the 
word  of  his  power.  **  The  earth  is 
the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  there- 
of; the  world »  and  they  that  dwell 
therein.  Behold,  the  heaven  ^nd 
the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's 
thy  God ;  the  earth  also,  with  all 
that  therein  is.  The  silver  is  mine, 
and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts :  every  beast  of  the 
forest  is  mine,  and  all  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills.  I  know 
all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  fields  are 
mine.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the 
heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth 
is  my  footstool.  Hath  not  my 
hand  made  all  these  things?" 

Now,  as  God  is  the  Sovereign 
Proprietor  of  the  earth,  of  man, 
and  of  beast,  it  is  reasonable  that 
there  should  be  some  memorial  to 
keep  this  continually  in  remem^ 
brance.  And  it  is  evident,  that 
He  who  \»  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  has  an  undeniable  right 
to  appoint  any  restriction  that  he 
may  please,  in  the  use  of  the 
things  which  he  confers,  to  serve 
as  a  witness  of  his  sovereignty. 

The  land  of  Canaan  was  be- 
stowed on  the  children  of  Israel, 
by  a  more  particular  grant  than 
any  other  country  ever  was  given 
to  any  other  people,  or  any  pos- 
session to  other  individuals  ;  and 
we  see,  that  there  were  peculiar 
restrictions  laid  on  the  Israelites, 
in  the  management  of  their  land, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served from  the  sin  of  forgetting, 
that  the  Lord  himself  retained  the 
sovereignty  over  all  their  inherit- 
ances. And  he  severely  punished 
them  for  forgetting  this  truth,  and 
disregarding     these     restrictions. 


This  clearly  shews,  that  it  must 
be  exceedingly  criminal  in  the 
sight  of  God  for  us  to  forget,  that 
we,  and  all  that  we  have,  belong 
to  him  as  our  Lord. 

And  that  this  extends  farther 
than  the  Israelites,  the  conduct 
and  fate  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
Chaldean  monarch,  fully  proves** 
In  the  height  of  his  pride,  he  said^ 
''  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which 
I  have  built,  for  the  hogse  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my 
majesty  ?  But  while  the  word  was 
in  the  king's  mouth,  there  fell  a 
voice  from  heaven>,  saying,  O 
king  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it 
is  spoken,  the  kingdom  is  departed 
from  thee;  and  they  shall  drive 
thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling 
shall  be  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  they  shall  make  thee  eat 
grass  as  oxen,  and  seven  times 
shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou 
know  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  givedi 
it  to  whomsoever  he  will." 

And,  indeed,  the  Sabbath  is  a 
memorial  the  most  suitable,  to  pre- 
sent this  important  truth  continue 
ally  to  the  mind,  and  to  impress  it 
on  the  heart.  An  ordinance  pro- 
mulgated by  God,  to  suspend  all 
secular  business,  excepting  the 
works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  at 
regularly  stated  times ;  and  to  spend 
the  whole  of  these  times  in  the 
worship  and  service  of  God  ;  ma- 
nifests, in  the  fullest  and  clearest 
manner,  the  authority  and  the 
right  of  the  Most  High,  the  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth,  to  the 
homage  of  his  rational  creatures. 

The  land  proprietor  may,  in- 
deed, foolishly  say.  My  land  is 
my  own,  who  is  Lord  over  me  ? 
I  may  dig,  and  plant,  and  plough, 
when  and  how  I  find  convenient ; 
may  not  I  do  with  mine  own  as 
I  please  7  But  God  says,  I  have 
given  theo  six  days :  on  these 
cultivate  thy  field,  and  do  all  thy 
work;  but  profane  not  my  holy 
Sabbath.     On  that  day,  the  field 
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is  not  thine  to  cultivate ;  even  in 
earing  time^*  and  in  harvest,  shalt 
thou  rest. 

•  The  manufacturer  may  say.  My 
trade  is  my  own  :  the  premises 
are  mine,  the  materials  are  mine, 
the  tools  are  mine,  the  workmen 
are  my  servants,  I  pay  their  wages 
with  my  own  money,  I  may  exe- 
cute my  orders  for  goods  on  Sun- 
day as  I  please.  But  God  says, 
J  have  furnished  thee  with  six 
days,  when  thou  and  thy  workmen 
ought  to  labour  and  do  all  thy 
work ;  but  the  Sabbath  *  is  not 
thine,  and  profane  it  at  thy  peril. 
'  These  restrictions,  which  the 
laws  of  the  Sabbath  enjoin,  nei- 
ther lessen  weal^,  nor  abridge 
happiness.  The  proper  observa- 
tion of  the  Sabbatn  forms,  indeed, 
one  of  the  best  safeguards  to  pro- 
perty ;  for  the  man  who  conscien- 
tiously serves  the  Lord  on  his 
day,  is  not  likely  to  invade  the 
property  of  men  on  other  days. 
But  if  masters  teach  their  servants 
to  rob  GoA  of  his  time,  they  should 
not  wonder,  if  the  lesson  be  adopt- 
ed much  farmer  than  they  intended. 
Such  masters  not  only  lead  them 
mto  temptation,  but  draw  them 
into  actual  sin.  It  need  not  seem 
strange,  then,  that  among  their 
servants  there  be  found,  at  least,  a 
disregard  to  the  interests  of  their 
employers,  if  not  a  direct  invasion 
of  their  property.  Were  the  Sab- 
bath universally  regarded  in  Bri- 
tain, as  it  ought,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  national  wealth ; 
and  that  wealth  would  be  much 
more  secure  than  experience  proves 
it  to  be. 

Were  the  Sabbath  duly  respect- 
ed by  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
it  would  bring  them  a  great  acces- 
sion of  happiness.  It  would -pre- 
serve .them  from  thinking  more 
highly  of  themselves  than  they 
ought  to  think.  No  character  is 
represented,  in  Scripture,  as  more 
displeasing  to  God,  than  the  proud 
ana  haughty.  Though  the  Lord 
t>e  high,  yet  hath  he  respect  to  the 
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lowly ;  but  the  proud  he  knoweth 
afar  off.  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble. 
Disappointment  is  the  constant 
companion  of  pride,  and  the  inces- 
sant tormentor  of  the  man  who  in- 
dulges a  haughty  disposition.  Now 
thecontinual  salutary  lesson  which 
the  Sabbath  inculcates,  that  God 
is  the  sovereign  Proprietor  of 
every  possession,  must  enlighten 
the  mind  to  perceive  the  sophistry  of 
pride,  and  strengthen  the  heart  to 
withstand  its  temptations.  A  man 
cannot  profane  the  Sabbath,  till 
he  has  forgot  this  lesson ;  or,  at 
least,  till  he  brings  his  heart  to 
act  in  direct  contradiction  to  it. 
Hence,  it  is  impossible  for  a  Sab- 
bath-breaker to  be  happy:  Where- 
ever  you  behold  a  man  violating 
this  sacred  day,  you  see  a  misera- 
ble slave ;  and  whether  he  be 
clothed  in  silk,  or  covered  with 
sackcloth — whether  he  fare  sump- 
tuously every  day,  or  pine  on  the 
scanty  morsel  of  the  meanest  food 
— there  is  something  in  his  heart 
that  embitters  his  joys,  something 
that  blights  his  expectations,  for 
the  eye  of  God  does  not  bless 
them.  When  you  see  a  man 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  yon  see  one 
who  defrauds  God  of  his  due — one 
who  refuses  to  pay  that  homage 
which  God  requires — one  who  de- 
nies the  sovereignty  of  the  Majes- 
ty of  heaven--- one  who  casts  him- 
self, as  far  as  he  can,  out  of  the 
protection  of  Providence. 

No  human  authority  can  sanc- 
tion the  desecration  of  the  Sab- 
bath ;  for  it  is  the  King  of  kings, 
and  the  Lord  of  lords,  who  has 
established  it.  When  the  legisla- 
tors of  a  neighbouring  country,  in 
the  phrenzy  of  their  infidelity, 
abolished  the  Sabbath,  as  far 
as  their  influence  extended,  all 
Christendom  was  shocked  at  the 
audaciousness  of  their  impiety, 
and  looked  upon  them  as  a  people 
filling  up  the  measure  of  their  ini- 
quity, and  devoted  to  destruction. 
But  a  nation  may  retain  the  name^ 
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and  its  laws  m^iy  honour  and  re-  have  stood  high  in  tlie  esteem  of 

cognize  the  Sabbath  ;  and  yet  the  the  religious  public^  that  I  have 

violation  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  purposed  to  present  a  case  or  two 

so  general  as  to  become  a  national  as    specimens    and  as   warnings, 

sin,  and  involve  the  community  in  with   the .  hope  that   it  may  lead 

national     calamities.      And     are  ministers  to  study  some  of  these 

there  not  many  circumstances  that  deep  recesses  of  human  abomina- 

call  on   Britain  to  inquire,   and  tions,  and  occasionally  to  direct  an 

mourn^  and  repent,  on  account  of  effort  to  these  extreme  and  not  in- 

the  manner  in  which  her  Sabbaths  frequent  instances  of   depravity. 

.  are  employed  ?     Do  the  vehicles  Few  states  can  be  imagined  more 

which  travel  on  the  public  roads  alarmingly  dreadful,  than  that  of 

on  the  Sabbath,  witness  nothing  a  man  induced,  or  in    a  certain 

against  her  ?     Do  the  ships  that  sense  obliged,  to  keep  up  the  repu- 

leave  the  harbours,  and  the  boats  tatlon  of  a  Christian,  after  he  has 

that  pass  the  canals,  on  the  Sab-  decidedly  fallen  into  the  habitual 

bath,  testify  nothing  ?  Do  the  par*  indulgence  of  secret  sin,  or  while 

ties  of  pleasure  on  the  Sabbath  his  conscience  is  corroded  with  the 

say  noming?     Do  the  labourers  conviction    of    the    predominant 

at  homey  and  the  slaves  in  the  power  of  his  lusts.     Some  there 

colonies,  who  toil  on  the  Sab-  are,  whose  cases  are  not  dissimilar 

bath,  at  the  command  and  under  to  this,  who  have  been  induced, 

the  control  of  British  proprietors,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to 

exhibit  nothing  against  Britain  ?  allcrw  a  religious  character  to  be 

Is  there  no  circumstance  in  these  ascribed   to    themselves,    thougii 

^ngs,   that   fixes   the  crime  iA  they  are  fully  aware,  and  do  not 

polluting  the  holy  Sabbath  of  the  conceal,  that  they  have  never  felt 

Lord  in  the  conscience  of  Britain,  the  power  of  renovating»graee  ^^* 

and  writes   bitter  things  again^  they  remain  in  the  very  centre  of 

her  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge  religious  light,  while.secretly  work- 

of  the  earth  ?  iag  the  works  of  darkaess.    Thas 

(T^beamtnutd,)  t^  wkuA  of  hyp.ocpisy  in  many 

oases  is  aloKibt unconsciously  wom, 

and  a  csIlousBess  induced  upon 

THE  PASTOR'S    RETROSPECT.  the  moral  sense,  which  enables  it  to 

No.  XII.  ^e<^r  alike  the  extrene  of  light,  and 

IV  Living  C<m>cimce  in  tkt  dead    ^'f^^Zif*^'^"'  J^*** 
^     ^£  rf  are  diseases,  we  are  told,  Ml  hnmaa 

^    '  nature,  which  carry  on  their  work 

Perhaps  few  even  of  .the  moat  of  destruction  so  insiduously,  so 

experienced,  are  duly  aware  of  the  deep  in  the  vitals,  that  the  >flush  of 

subtle    workings    and    im^perious  youth  and  beauty  nay  Moudn  un* 

Sower  of  sin  in  our  nature ;  or  of  unpaired  upon  -the  cheek  t^l  ven^ 

le  desperate  degree  of  resolution  near  the  crisis,  when  remedies  are 

and  hnrdihood,   to  which,  under  hopeless,  and  4he  disorder  and  its 


Eeculii^r  circumstances,  it  is  capa-  issue  « are    asoertatned     together, 

le-of  impelling  or  alluring  those  Thus  in  these  awful  ineaal  plagues 

whose  hearts  are  not  submitted  to  —-the  cancer,    though  unseen  on 

the  constant   keeping    of   divine  the  surface  of  the  character,  is  only 

grace.     I  have  witnessed  so  many  the  more  surely  at  work  withna, 

awful  and  Affecting  illustrations  of  and  while  all  is  fair,  and  dagger 

this  point  among  the    professors  unsuspected,  it  may  be  aatattg  iato 

of  Christianity,  and    the  regular  the  very  autbstanoe  <»f  the  imaMnrtal 

attendants  on  a  Gospel  ministry,  nature,  and  pveparing  it  iot  swift 

and  occasionally  amo^g  those  who  destniolion.    How  little  think  we. 


MM.]  intkedMdEhttti.  %^ 

while  sitting  at  a  maD'n  table,  and    further  t^lrodactory  obserYationciy 


enjoying  the  pleaauret  of.  unre- 
Mrainedy  and  even  edifying  con- 
-▼ersationy  how  near  be  may  be  to 
the  unveiling  of  a  character  alto* 
gether  opposite  to  that  we  had 
attributed  to  htm— how  deeply  he 


I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
brief  narrative  I  have  to  lay  before 
your  readers. 

When  I  was  young  and  inex^ 
perienced  in  the  ministry,  my  lot 
was  cast  for  a  season  in  a  large  and 


may  be  entangled  in  the  wiles  of    respectable  town  in  the  south  of 


am,  or  how  keen  a  worm  may  be 
gnawing  his  heart.  We  touc^  lin- 
vonscioasly  and  unintentionally 
upon  many  a  sufa^eet,  <^at  sends  a 
fNing  throngh  his  soul,  and  hie  him^- 
jKlf  may  join  In  condemning  many 


England,  where  I  ministered  to  a 
congregation  recently  deprived  of 
a  very  able  and  beloved  pastor, 
whose  labours  had  been  much 
blessed  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. One  of  the  most  respectable 


a  cifaracter,    the   connterpart  of  families  connected  with  the  chapel, 

which  in  himself  makes  his  own  hospitably  received  as  an  inmate, 

words    sink    into    his   heart  like  and  entertained  me  with  nil  the 

ba^ed  arrowsinto  his  flesh.    The  aimple  and  affectionate   attention 

induigenee  x>f  anch  a  suspicion  to  which  might  have  distinguished  a 


any  extent  might  destroy  the  plea- 
suras  of  social  intercourse,  and 
turn  Mend^hip  into  mere  espionage. 
Nor  do  I  tinrowont  these  reflections 


better  age  of  the  church.  Here  I 
contentedly  and  gratefully  set  my- 
self to  the  labours  of  my  ministry. 
Everything  in  the  family  appeared 


for  any  such  malignant  purpose ;    to  comport  with  the  order  required 
but  to  illustrate,  for  important  uses,    of  a  christian  house.    The  worship 


the  desperate  hardness  of  the  hu- 
inan  heart,  to  induce  men  to  pity 
and  suspect  liiemselves,  and  to 
guard  the  unwary  against  the  con- 
▼nlsive  shocks  of  that  surprise, 
which  sometimes  brings  religion 
itself  into  qvestioa*  There  are, 
perhaps,  few  that  have  not,  in  the 


of  God,  both  social  and  publid, 
was  duly  attended  to,  and  1  could 
perceive,  on  a  superficial  view,  but 
little  that  I  could  have  wished 
altered.  One  thing,  however,  I 
soon  observed,  that  on  all  religions 
matters,  the  master  of  the*  family 
seenfed  rather  a  looker-on,  than  an 


early  stage  oftheir  experience,  been  nctual  participator,  and  though  a 

confounded,  and  made  to  stagger  most   open-hearted    and  friendly 

'by  such  lamentable  disclosures  of  person,  yet  he  never  took  such  a 

human  character;  and  there  are  part  in  religious  conversation,  as 

«iany  weak  professors  that  have  to    betray  a    decidedly   spiritual 

been  either  wholly  turned  aside,  or  mind,  or  to  satisfy   me,  that  he 


•  retarded  for  years,  by  the  occur- 
Tence  of  a  few  such  cases.  The 
truth  andkoportance  of  Christianity 
■should,  however,  be  carefully  dis- 


eilbeff  felt  the  power,  or  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  religion.  I  conld, 
however,  detect  no  decided  irre- 
gularities, though  his  occasional 


tinguished  from  the  character  of  absence    from  -  the  family   circle 

its  professors,  and  sedulously  sepa-  in  the  evening  excited  in  me  some 

rsrted  #om  the  infirmities  even  of  alarm.     Yet  there  was  a  great  ap- 

4tis  best  advocates.    The  character  pearance  of  interest  in  the  concerns 

4jt  Christians  is  one  thing,  Chris-  of  religion,  and  an  anxious  desire 


tianity  Itself  is  nnother.  I?t&t 
stands  by  its  own  evidence,  and 
shines  by  its  own  light.  Let-  God 
be  true,  though  every  man  shonkl 
be  found  a  liar ;  and  "  What  is  the 
ehaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Ldrd?" 
dufetMning   atteatiM  by 


often  expressed  for  the  prospefrity 
of  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
place  of  worship  with  which  the 
family  was  connected.  I  however 
soon  discovered  that  all  was  not 
right,  and  from  some  hints  dropped 
fby  ^e  lady  df  the  house,  I  learr^ 
^12 
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that  hei;  heavier  trial  was  the  one 
that  lay  nearest  her  heart.  .  In  the 
public  services  I  had  often  ob- 
served the  deep  and  fixed  atten- 
tion of  this  man,  and  wondered  if 
he  had  an  inward  enjoyment  of 
the  truth  of  God.  He  seemed  more 
alive  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel than  any  that  surrounded  him, 
and  even  appeared  to  eat  the  words 
that  were  delivered.  There  was, 
however,  at  home,  a  shrinking 
timidity,  a  conscious  something 
which,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
lion-like  mould  and  temper,  made 
his  spirit  appear  cowed  and  spell- 
bound before  the  ardent  piety,  the 
touching  piety,  the  unfeigned  af- 
fection of  his  meek  partner.  When 
she  talked  on  religion,  he  was  like 
Saul  when  David  played — the  evil 
spirit  seemed  enchained,  or  de- 
parted. At  length  the  short  period 
of  my  sojourn  expired,  and  I  en- 
tered upon  the  services  of  the  last 
Sabbath  I  was  ever  likely  to  spend 
in  the  town. 

I  cannot  describe  how  I  longed 
to  know  the  state  of  this  man's 
mind,  that  I  might  drop  a  word  in 
affectionate  faithfulness  before  we 
parted.     But  I  was  young  and 
timid,  and  no  favourable  opportu- 
nity occurred.     The  last  discourse 
was    delivered,   and   I   took    my 
farewell   of   the   congregation. — 
There  is  something  sublimely  and 
touchingly  solemn  in  such  separa- 
tions.    I  saw  that  the  heart  of  the 
man,  whose  guest  I  had  been,  was 
softened,    and    inwardly   shaken. 
'He  had  wept  during  a  great  part 
of  the  discourse,  and  my  youthful 
zeal,  Melancthon-Jike,  had  hoped 
to  triumph  over  the  old  Adam. 
We  passed  from  the  place  of  pub- 
lic worship  to  tlie  house.     We  in- 
terchanged some  indifferent  con- 
versation till  supper  was  ended, 
and  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  the 
impressions  of  sacred  truth  from 
being  effaced.      Much  that  was 
general,  and  some  things  that  were 
pointed  and  more .  close,  passed 
oetween  us,  and  I  saw  he  w^  un- 
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easy: — that  be  was  inwardly  strug*- 
gling  with  convulsive  emotions, 
but  I  knew  not  why.  At  length, 
as  time  stole  on,  I  offered  to  re- 
tire; but  he  urged  my  stay,  and 
intimated  to  the  rest  oi  the  family 
that  they  might  leave  us.  Glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  being  alone 
with  him,  I  resumed  my  seat,  and 
when  all  were  withdrawn  but  our- 
selves, the  unhappy  man  drew  his 
chair  nearer  to  me,  and,  with  some 
emotion,  began  to  express  his  re- 
gret for  my  expected  departure, 
and  to  declare  his  approbation  of 
the  faithfulness  which  he  said  I 
had  displayed.-^**  I  love  your 
preaching.  Sir;  not  because  I 
think  I  am  interested  in  it,  but 
because  it  searchei  my  wvnnd  to  the 
bottom.  I  am  living  in  sin,  as 
perhaps  you  know,  and  I  .cannot 
give  it  up,  .though  it  should  ruin 
my  soul.  I  have  no  power  over 
myself,  but  /  like  to  hear  the  worst 
oj  my  case  pointed  out ;  I  like  those 

Ereachers  whose  word  goes  to  my 
eart,  and  not  those  that  lull  my 
fears,  and  quiet  my  conscience.'' 
I  was  exceedingly  affected  at  this 
disclosure,  and  assured  the  un- 
happy man  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  his  character,  but  that  I  was 
confident  of  one  thing — however 
he  might  love  my  preaching,  he 
must  love  his  sins  much  more; 
and  that,  as  to  having  no  power 
to  overcome  them,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  man  had  power  of  them- 
selves to  overcome  sin,  but  that 
the  fact  in  his  case  evidently  was, 
he  did  not  wish  ibr  power — he 
did  not  ask  for  it.  He  then  told 
me  that  he  had  experienced,  for- 
merly, deep  convictions,  but  that 
he  had  resisted  and  .  overcome 
them ;  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Gospel,  and  had,  for 
ma^y  years,  listened  to  it,  but 
that  now  he  was  connected  with 
a  number  of  tradesmen,  of  his  own 
rank,  with  whom  he  usually  spent 
several  evenings  in  the  week,  and 
who  all  indulged  themselves  in 
drinking  to  excess,  and  that  thia 
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sin  had  now  gained  such  hold  upon    last,  as  an  example  of  one  who» 


him,  that  though  he  knew  it  would 
lead  to  eternal  destruction,  yet  he 
could  not  abandon  it.  **  Even 
now,"  said  he,  with  gushing  tears, 
**  though  I  have  heard,  and  felt, 
and  belieyed  every  word  of  your 
awful  discourse  this  night,  yet, 
before  half  the  week  is  gone  by, 
I  shall  return  to  my  old  practices, 
and  be  entirely  overcome  by  my 
old  temptation  ;  indeed,  I  confess 
I  have  no  desire  to  overcome  it. 
It  is  my  nature,  and  I  yield  my- 
self to  it."  This  confession,  candid 
.as  it  appeared,  overwhelmed  my 
young  heart  with  a  cold,  thrilling 
horror.  I  could  not  enter  at  all 
into  the  idea  of  a  man's  trifling 
thus  with  eternal  damnation  — 
weighing,  as  it  were,  with  a  cool, 
calculating  hardihood,  the.  plea- 
sure of  sin,  and  the  risk  of  eternal 
suffering,  and  allowing  his  mind 
even  to  familiarize  itself  to  the 


with  light,  conviction,  and  settled 
purpose,  had  refused  the  only  sal- 
vation, and  preferred  the  crooked 
way  of  death  and  sin.  My  dis- 
course, I  perceived,  though  it  ex- 
p<»sed  to  his  understanding,  in 
9ome  degree,  the  absurdity  of  his 
subterfuges,  produced  little  or  no 
effect  upon  his  heart  •  There  was 
a  settled  desperation,  which,  with 
the  utmost  kindliness  of  manner 
towards  me,  seemed  to  brave  bis 
destiny,  and  to  settle  more  firmly 
the  throne  of  sin,  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  uphold  it :  yet  I  think  I 
convincea  him  thai  he  would  not 
come  to  Christ,  that  he  might 
have  life.  After  I  closed  my  con* 
versation,  I  lifted  up  the  voice  of 
prayer  on  his  behalf,  and  parted 
with  the  wretched  man  under  the 
strongest  view  I  ever  had  obtained 
of  the  apostle's  words — solb  un- 
der SIN.     I  cannot  describe  the 


thought  of   what  he  termed  the    sensations  I  felt  at  parting  with 


wcrgt  that  covld  happen,  and  all 
this  under  the  delusion  that  the 
present  delight  of  sin  was  an  ade- 
quate compensation.  I  reasoned 
with  him,  as  you  may  suppose, 
with  no  little  earnestness.  J  en- 
deavoured, at  least,  to  make  him 
acknowledge  that  he  chose  his 
sins,  with  damnation,  rather  than 
deliverance,  and  eternal  life.  But, 
alas !  I  found  that  he  was  deeply 
entrenched  in  the  absurd  opinion 
that  he  was  under  no  obligation  to 
resist  his  sip,  because  he  had  not 


him,  nor  the  anxious,  almost  con- 
vulsed state  of  mind  and  heart,  in 
which  I  passed  that  dreary  night.- 
I  longea  for  the  morning  light, 
to  hasten  my  flight  out  of  the 
house  of  one  that  seemed  to  be 
resolved  to  tfample  under  foot  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  yield  himself 
to  the  vassalage  of  satan.  Yet 
my  pity  and  my  prayers  long  lin- 
gered over  the  unhappy  creature. 
Whether  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  life  under  the  power  of  that  sin, 
or  whether  he  was  snatched  as  a 


grace,  or  that,  if  he  did,  it  would   -brand  from  the  burning,  I  am  un* 
be  quite  unavailing.     It  was,  in-    able  to  say.     Circumstances  soon 


deed,  but  little  impression  I  could 
make  on  such  a  heart ;  yet  I  felt 
myself,  authorised,  by  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus,  to  charge,  and  invite, 
and,  in  the  words  of  God,  com- 
mand him  to  repent  of  his  wicked- 
ness, and  to  forsake  his  evil 
thoughts,  assuring  him  that  then, 
and  then  oftly,  should  he  find 
strength,  when  he  should  cry  unto 
.  the  Lord  to  help  him ;  but  that, 
until  he  did  so,  he  was  self-con- 
demnedy  and  must  stand  forth,  at 


after  removed  me  to  a  situ&tion 
many  hundred  miles  distant,  where 
new  and  numerous  duties  engaged 
my  attention.     I  never  had  an  op- 

Sortunity  of  ascertaining  his  end. 
lany  years  have  since  slipped 
away,  and  not  only  have  some' of 
the  lighter  and  nicer  shades  of  our 
conversation  necessarily  escaped 
from  my  memory,  but  I  had  well 
nigh  left  this  fact .  among  many 
sleeping  reminiscences,  and  might 
not  now- have  thought  of  stating  itr 
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but  for  anotlrer,  whiohi  some  ttaid 
ago,  brought  it  fresh  to  my  recoU 
lection  I  and  to  lyhich  it  is  strikingly 
similar. 

A  minister  tras  preaching  ail 
occasional  sermon  in  a  brother  mi* 
nister's  pulpit.  The  sermon  was 
partly  upon  the  sin  of  drunkenness^ 
in  which  the  preacher  exposed  the 
characters  of  some  who,  while  pro-^ 
fessing  Christianity ,  were  secretly 
living  ander  the  power  of  this  abo* 
minable  yice^  On  the  Monday 
after  the  delivery  of  the  sermon, 
the  minister  called  upon  several  of 
Ihe  families  belonging  to  the  con'- 
gregation ;  among  the  rest  apon 
oiie,  in  which,  after  a  short  space, 
the  master  of  the  house  called  the 
minister  aside  it^o  a  private  room, 
saying  he  wished  to  speak  with 
him  alone.  When  be  had  entered 
the  apartment,  the  man  locked  die 
door^akid  put  the  key  ih  his  pocket. 
The  strangeness  of  thb  proceedings 
ejtcrted  some  alarm,  but  the  minis- 
ter stood  perfectly  still,  watcbin^^ 
the  motions  of  the  gefitleman  of 
the  honse.  He  then  came  boldly 
itp  to  dve  minister  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  room,  «id  Ihiis  addressed  kim^ 
'^8ir>  bow  dare  you  expose  me 
befot^  tte  whole  congregation^ 
yesterday?"  ""'  Expose  you,  Sir? 
I  know  nothing  about  you.  I  am 
€fnhe  a  stranger:  if  any  thing  I 
said  was  suited  to  your  case> 
dbarge  it  not  upon  <me,  but  upon 
God.'^  T%e  maoi  Was  only  tb^ 
more  enraged  at  this  answer,  and 
imsisted  that  the  tninistor  intended 
te  insttH  liitn  and  expose  him»  fot 
that  lie  conld  not  have  .spoken  so 
aec«mtl;ly  and  pointedly  tinless 
be  bad  knoii^n  bis  case.  The  reso*- 
Ivte  denial  oi  tbe  ministet'^  aoeoiH*- 
{ianied  as  it  ws»  wi^h  some  remon- 
(btrance  and  tepfoof,  wrought  the 
infatuated  man  almol^kitoa  frentry. 
fi[e  repaired  to  a  cupboard  in  the 
tooin,  whi<^  he  opened,  and  taking 
ihence  a  bottle  with  a  <^otiifiderable 
quantity  of  v«w  spirit,  and  a  glass, 
h^  then  ^ttd^aaeed  ifii  front  of  tbe 
liiiiiilMy^ftHly^rtth'altaiitib  ft^h^ 
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bravado,  sidd,  **  Now  Sir,.!  sbaH 
convince  you  that  I  care  nothing 
at  all  for  your  rcprooi»«"  He  im*- 
mediately  began  drinking  glnss 
after  glass  of  the  raw  spirits,  while 
the  good  m)Mi»  in  a  state  of  mute 
astonishment)  knew  not  what  to  do. 
He  could  not  escape ;  and  even 
while  he  looked  npon  tbe  unhappy 
wretch,  and  seemed  shrinking  irom 
the  sight,  the  judgment  of  the.  Al- 
mighty descended,  and  the  impious 
scomer  fell  down  a  lifeless  corpse 
at  the  feet  of  the  man  whose  affec- 
tionate and  faithfttt  warnings  be 
bad  so  daringly  despised. 

These  facts  strikingly  illustrate 
the  hardening  influence  of  cfoerisb- 
ed  sins,  and  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  Ibose  depraved  principles 
which,  in  despite  even  of  know- 
ledge, conscience,  and  an  Af^ 
mighty  God,  will  entdave  a  man  to 
the  practice  of  sin,  and  induce  him 
to  trifle  with  bis  eternal  welfare,  or 
to  sport  oil  tbe  rery  edge  of  the 
eternal  abyss.  Could  the  secrets 
of  such  hearts  be  exposed,  amd  the 
fnrocess  of  delusion » of  internal  con- 
flict, and  of  alternate  fear  and 
faatdibood,  by  which  they  have  ad- 
raticed  to  the  height  of  their  im- 
)>iefty,  be  depictedi  what  lig^ 
would  it  throw  npon  that  Scriptur<B 
wtich  says,  **  the  heart  is  deceitful 
^bove  all  things,  afnd  desperately 
wicked r'  We  should  see  that  the 
enormous  power  wbkli  sin  had  ac- 
<quired  bter  them  had  arisen  from 
small  beginnings,  and  generally 
from  an  impious  trifling  in  theflrst 
i^nstance  with  religious  truth  in  tbe 
conscience.  Nothing,  indeed,  t^S/n 
be  ttkcfte  dangerous  than  resisting 
those  convictions  43f  sin  which  may 
be  lodged  in  the  mind  by  the  Spt- 
ipit  of  God,  and  which,  like  tbe 
-fillet  Mtys  of  the  morning,  might 
tptecede  the  bright  shining  of  the 
•full  day;  bntwhidi,  otice  resisted 
and  shut  otit  iVom  the  heart,  be- 
come the  beyalds  of  tbe  oonsirming 
bi'ightness  of  Jehovub's  coimte- 
naffce.  Th^i^  can  be  no  doubt 
%hat  mktf  me  ftViiig  *vmlmt  tke 
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ffUithful  praachuif^  of  tlie  Goipel»  general;  and  I  grant  it  {»^  oq  easy 

in  a  Yery  similar  state ;  vith  a  mifid  matter  to  bring  p^of  boivi^.     lo 

parpetually  at  war  with  pciaciple,  sacb  cases,  of  course^  it  ia  not  posrt 

conviction,  and  truth.   Many  there  sible  for  discipline  to  be  eiercis^. 

are  professing  the  fear  of  God,  or  But,  where  th/9  tkci  of  iAinkorality 


landing  at  least  an  outward  and 
iiot  inattentive  ear  to  the  truth, 
lyfao  are  deeply  iaroived  in  the 
grossest  vices,  and  who  are  con- 
triving to  conceal  tiie  sins  that  they 


may  be  tolerably  well  aseiertatnedy 
it  becomes  an  imperious  duty  of 
all  concerned  in  tiba  management 
q£  chriatiaa  societies,  to  employ  aA 
all  baaards  that  power  of  examim|r« 


so  eagerly  chmrtsh  from  the  obser*-    tion  and  excision  with  which  tho 


vation  of  their  friends.  T  speak 
not  this  at  rjusdom.  It  is  the  re^ 
suit  of  knowledge  and  obserratton. 
Some  of  die  moat  imposing  pro- 
fessors I  have  net  with,  faavo  bees 
sacietiy  Itving  in  adaltcry  ,dru  aken- 
neas,  or  other  viece.  The  mask  is 
often  warn  for  years  before  the  dis- 
covery is  made.  I  have  been  in 
many  situations,  in  various  places, 
aAd  I  can  scarcely  remember  oao 
in  which  I  have  not,  either  at  the 


Lord  has  iaveeted  the  ciiurofa.  I 
oannot  help  eayiag,  in  ieojifiiusiott| 
that  I  think  ministers-  wiottid  do 
well,  frequently  to  exfiose  hi  pub- 
lio  t^  sophistry .  and  sriokeaaess 
of  that  subterfuge  of  unbelief  and 
vice,  which  would  thnow  aU  the 
giiilt  of  an  impenitent  and  unholy 
stake  Hpo^  an  aibitrary  fate,  or  an 
uncontrolable  propensity  of  nature. 
This  is  the  d^usion  4^at  seals  up 
the  souls  of  many  in  the  iron  bands 


time  or  subsequently,  discovered  of  infidelity,  and  which  holds  a  still 

several,  even  among  those  whose  larger  number,  that  even  hear  the 

chfOAeters  weee  deemed  fair  among  Gospel^  within  a  sort  of  magic 

men,  who' were  in  a  secret  league  circle,  from  which  they  dream  their 

with   Satan  against  that  religion  fate  does  not  allow  them  to  escape^ 

which  tbey  were  loudly  and  pub-  The  nation  is  even  upheld  by  ma^iy 

Udy  pretiossing  io  support.    Thesa  preachers,  and  constituteis  the  basis 

remarks  should  make  christian  mi-  of  Antinomianism— die  iron  and 


msters  and  christian  societie^s  ca<u- 
tious  of  opening  their  jurms  to  un- 
tried characters ;  and  should  espe- 
cially nrg«  to  Ikte  faitbfill  ^Koroiso 
of  christian  discipline  in  churches* 
No  circumstances  of  personal  feari 
no  prudential  considerations  for 
the  support  of -God's  cause,  sho«4d 
prevent  nunisters  and  deacons  of  I  pehceive  ft  notice  in  this 
christian  societies  from  doing  their    month's 'Ma:gajzine  (April)  ofjthe 


clay  at  the  feet  of  that  incongrnouf 
ana  unsightly  distortion  of  eyery 
lineament,  human  or  divine* 

Eaglet. 
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duty*  Let  the  offonder  be  ^ver  so 
important,  influential  or  respect- 
able, let  Christ's  discipline  rule  in 
his  own  chiirch;  and  le^t  ncutber 
fear  nor  favour,  power  nor  friend- 
i^ip,  conntervatl  die  Lord's  -com* 
mands.  I  have  known  persons 
habitually  jgullty  of  various  &petcies 
of  vice,  continued  still  in  onuf  ch- 
fellowishiip.  It  may  be  that  'in 
some  of  these  cases  '«die  character 
was  not  known*  The  parties  may 
have  pontriv«d  ,tq  aoreen  Hmv  «ins 
from  the  knowledge  of  sooMy  in 


intended  <k>llc^e  .upon  the  Unir 
versity  plan,  which  is  to  be  mast 
liberaif  only  our  friends  the  Anti- 
psdobaptists  are  to  .have  aill  the 
infiuewx  4ifkd  m^m(^gemmti  it  is  w 
if  they  had  said  you  are  pevfectly 
welcome  to  siupport  us,  and  w.e 
will  not  refuse  your  aid  and  influ- 
ence in  giving  to  our  denomina* 
tion  ad  /the  advantages  yon  have 
in  your  power  to  bestow-*— a  stan- 
dard of  liberality  attainable.,  I 
should  think,  by  the  jmost  OiM^Ui* 
si^e  soot  npon  earth. 


S48  Poetry  :^ne 

Might  I  flubmit  to  the  opinion 
of  your  readers,  'whether  it  wotild 
be  impossible  to  establish  a  Col- 
lege upon  the  following  basis  ?  the. 
only  one,  I  think»  which  may 
fairly  be  called  liberal: — The 
principal  foundation  to  be  for  lay 
shidies  only,  viz.  classics,  mathe- 
matics, &c.  and  Professors  to  be 
appointed  for  every  branch  of 
learning  professed  at  Cambridge  or 
at  Oxford.  Excellence  in  their 
peculiar  department  to  be  the  only 
condition  of  their  election. 

In  the  vicinage  of  this  prin- 
cipal foundation,  it  should  be  alr 
lowed,  to  every  sect  or  deno- 
mination desiring  it,  to  support, 
at  their  own  expense,  a  private 
theological  establishment,  the  stu- 
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dents  of  which  should  have  all 
the  advantages  of  the  principal 
foundation,  and  contend  equojly 
for  its  honours. 

When  I  received,  in  common 
with  many  others,  the  printed  pro- 
spectus of  the  Baptist  College,  I 
sent  my  opinion  to  the  Committee, ' 
as  there  was  a  general  request  for 
all  who  received  that  prospectus 
to  do  so,  and  was  in  reply  request- 
ed by  their  Secretary  to  re-p6ruse 
it,  as  I  had  utterly  mistaken  it-— 
that  nothing  could  be  more  liberal 
than  its  regulations.  I  have  re- 
perused  it,  but  cannot  discover 
that  I  have  been  widely  mistaken. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your's,&c. 
Jambs  Edmeston. 
HowMrtott, 


POETRY. 


THE  CONVICT  SHIP. 

BY   T.  K.  H.  ESQ. 

Alone  on  the  waters  and  purple  and  bright, 
Barsts  on  the  billows  the  flashing  of  light, 
0*er  the  glad  waves,  like  a  child  of  the  tnn, 
See  the  tall  vessel  goes  gallantly  on ; 
Fall  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her  sail. 
And  her  pennon  streams  onward,  like  hope 

in  the  gale ; 
The  winds  come  around  her  in  murmur 

and  song, 
And  the  purges  rejoice  ^a  they  bear  her 

along; 
See, -she  looks  up  to  the  golden-edged 

clouds. 
And  the  sailor  sings  guly  aloft  in  the 

shroud^; 
Onward  she  glides,  amid  ripple  and  spray. 
Over  the  waters,  away  and  away ; 
Bright  as  the  visions  of  youth  ere  they 

part, 
Pasang  away  like  a  dream  of  the  heart. 
Who,  as  the  beautifnl  pageant  sweeps  by. 
Music  around  her,  and  sunshine  on  high. 
Pauses  to  think,  amid  glitter  and  show. 
Oh !  there  be  hearts  that  are  breaking  be- 
low. 
Night  on  the  waves,  and  the  moon  is  on 

high. 
Hung  like  a  gem  on  the  brow  of  the  sky. 
Treading  its  depths  in  the  power  of  her 

might. 
And  turning  the  clouds,  as  they  pass  her, 

to  light. 
Look  to  the  waters !  asleep  on  their  breast. 
Seems  not  the  ship  like  an  island  of  rest, 


Bright  and  alone  on  the  shadowy  midn. 
Like  a  heart  cherished-  home  on  some  de- 
solate plain  ? 
Who,  as  she  smiles  in  the  silvery  light. 
Spreading  her  wings pn  the  bosom  of  night. 
Alone  on  the  deep,  as  the  moon  in  the 

sky, 
A  phantom  of  beauty,  could  deem,  with  a 

sigh. 
That  so  lovely  a  thing  is  the  mansion  of 

4in, 
And  souls  that  are  smitten  lie  bursting 

within  ? 
Who,  as  he  watches  her  silently  gliding. 
Remembers  that  ware  after  wave  is  di- 
viding 
Bosoms  that  sorrow  and  guilt  could  not 

sever. 
Hearts  which  are  parted  and  broken  for 

ever? 
Or  deems  that  he  Watches,  aflcyit  on  the 

wave. 
The  death-bed  of  hope,  or  the  young  s|h- 

rit's  grave  ? 
Tis  thus  with  our  Ufb,  while  it  passes 

along, 
Like  a  vessel  at  sea,  amid  sunshine  and 

song. 
Gaily  we  glide  in  the  gaze  of  the  world. 
With  streamers  afloat,  and  with  canvass 

unfurl'd. 
All  gladness  and  glory  to  wandering  eyes. 
Yet  charter'd  by  sorrows,  and  freighted 

with  sighs ; 
Fading  and  fall'n  is  the  aspect  it  wears, 
As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  Just  to  cover  our 

tesn. 
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And  the  withering  thoughts  which  the 

worid  cannot  know, 
Xike  hear(-broken  eziles,  lie  burning  be> 

low, 
While^  the  vessel  draws  on  to  that  desolate 

.  shore, 
Where  the  dreams  of  our  childhood  are 

▼anish'd  and  o'er. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

BY   JOHN   BULL. 

Sweet  runbow,  f^littering  in  the  sky, 

Fair  as  a  youthful  dream, 
When  fancies  flit  like  fairies  by. 

That  haunt  the  clear  moon-beam  ! 

Birds  sing  beneath  thy  brilliant  bow, 

Telling  their  tuneful  love  : 
Men  look  upon  thee  from  below, 

And  angels  from  above ! 

Oft  when  the  spring-shower  wets  the  grass, 

.  And  shines  the  evening  sun ;  . 
And  light  rains,  from  the  clouds  that  pass, 

-  In  sparkling  streamlets  run — 

Thine  arch  is  seen  the  heavens  to  span. 

Magnificently  sweet ; 
Remembrancer  of  good  to  man. 

And  earth  beneath  his  feet. 

Reminding  him,  that  never  more 

This  star-encircled  ball, 
With  waters  shall  be  mantled  o*er, 

Till  hills  and  monntaius  fall. 

For  thongh  the  world,  with  sin  once  fiU'd, 
With  death  wan  delug*d  thus  ; 

Yet  now  the  rains,  the  sun-beams  gild. 
Bring  hopeful  life  to  us. 

Still  oft  the  threat'nlng  storm-cloud  flies. 

But  whilst  it  fills  the  air. 
Up  starts  the  rainbow  to  the  skies, 

.And  pleads  the  promise  there. 

Then  God  beholds  the  splendid  sign 

Which  his  own  love  bath  given. 
Unveils  the  sun,  and  bids  him  shine, 
.  And  light  the  face  of  heaven. 

Arch  of  love  and  beam  of  peace  ! 

When  men  behold  thy  light. 
Their  doubts  should  die,  their  fears  should 
cease, 

Their  hopes,  like  thee,  be  bright ! 

For  who  can  look  on  yonder  sky. 
And  'neath  its  blue  vault  stand, 

When  thon,  with  thy  sweet  smile,  ait  nigh, 
Form'd  by  his  Father's  hand  : 

Nor  learn,  that  there  his  eye  beholds 

An  emblem  of  that  love. 
The  lapse  of  time  not  half  unfolds. 

Developed  more  above ! 

A  love,  his  only  Son  that  led 

Dowft  to  this  distant  earth, 
To  cheer  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

With  hope  of  heavenly  birth ! 

Lo  !  He,  the  Sun  of  lasting  light, 
Mellow'd  man's  dark'ning  doom  ; 

Illnra'd  the  brow  of  endless  night. 
And  pierc'd  with  hope  the  tomb ! 

New  Series,  No.  5. 


TO  THE  SUPREME  BEING. 

TMAN8LATED    FROM  THE   ITALIAN   OP 
MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

Grateful  and  sweet  would  be  my  prayer* 

If  thou  wculdst  lend  me  grace  to  pray ; 
My  soil,'  unfertile,  will  not  bear 

Virtue's  fair  fruit,  thine  aid  away ; 
Thou  know'dt  the  seed,  how  it  should  lie. 

Within  the  mind,  to  make  it  spring. 
And  bring  forth  deeds  of  piety. 

And  works  of  wortliy  offering. 

If  thou  shew'st  not  the  sacred  road. 

None  of  themselves  thy  paths  can  see  ; 
Fill  all  my  soul  with  thoughts  that  lead.  * 

In  thy  just  steps,  to  heaven  and  thee ; 
Give  me  a  fervent  tongue,  that  I  may 
praise, 
And  sing  thy  glory  through  eternal  days. 

N.  M.  M. 


**%*%%%%v*%* 


THE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

The  day  was,  done,  and  the  battle  won,     • 

And  the  din  of  war  was  o'er. 
The  trumpet  hushed,  and  the  clarion. 
Which  had  urged  the  reckless  warrior  on*^ 

Their  blast  was  heard  no  more  ; 
Tlie  sun.WRS  setting,  calmly  bright. 
Shedding  a  peaceful  stream  of  light   ' 

Upon  that  field  of  gore. 

And  where  was  the  pomp  and  the  pride  of  * 

war. 
Which  shone  so  glitteringly  afar, 
When  stretching,  and  stretching  in  divad 

array. 
On  the  battle  field,  at  break  of  day  ? 
Where  were  the  banners  that  floated  so 

pay 

To  the  breath  of  the  gale,  in  the  monung 
ray? 

Where  was  the  war-horse,  the  champing 
steed,  * 

With  his  neck  of  pride,  and  his  foot  of. 
speed  ? 

And  where  was  his  rider,  who-  thundering 
came. 

With  heart  on  fire,  and  eye  of  flame. 

And  glittering  sword,  and  haughty  plume. 

Which  sternly  waved  o'er  his  brow  of 
gloom  ? 

Where  were  they  all  ? — When  the  day  be- 
gun 

They  glittered  bright  in  the  morning  sun  I 

Oh  peacefully  smiling  was  the  sheen 
Of  the  setting  sun  on  that  battle  scene. 
On  all  that  was  left  of  the  pomp  and  power, 
Which  shone  so  gay  in  the  morning  hour. 

On  many  a  sword -cleft  morion, 
On  many  a  crest,  the  warrior's  pride. 
On  many  a  plume  in  crimson  dyed, 
On  many  a  banner,  rent  and  riven. 
Which  floated  to  the  breath  of  heaven 
Mo&t  proudly,  when  arose  the  morn, 
But  now  to  tattered  fragments  torn, 
All  scattered  o'er  the  battle  plain, 
Defiled  with  many  a  gory  stain. 
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And  tliere  tod  lay  the  stiffened  steed, 
Ah  (  what  bad  availed  hit  hoof  of  speed  ? 
What  had  availed  bis  thunderiog  trend, 
Which  shook  bat  now  that  field  of  dead  ? 
And  close  beside  his  fallen  horse. 
Stretched  and  cold>  was  the  chieftain's 
corse; 

The  fire  was  quenched  within  his  eye, 
Bat  the  gloom  had  darlsened  on  his  brow; 
He  hroked  as  if  he  would  avow. 
Even  in  his  final  agony, 
A  stem  defiance  wrathfuUy ; 
One  hand  had  torn  in  life's  last  gasp. 
With  death  •wroogbt  energy  of  grasp. 

The  tnrf  whereon  he  Udd, 
The  other  clenched,  with  desperate  clasp. 

The  hflt  of  his  shivered  blade. 
And  round  that  chieftain  thousands  lay. 
The  victims  of  the  dread  affhiy  s 
One  blast  had  strewn,  with  deadly  power. 

The  pageant  of  the  moniiog  hour. 

•        •        •        •        • 

QlJIDAM. 


FUTURE   REST. 

On£  hour— no  more — of  slgliing  here. 

And  then  shall  we  be  free, 
And  leave,  O  earth,  thy  cloudy  sphere, 

Where  j  o v  lives  droop)  ngly ; 
Then  bid,  thou  sorrow-telling  tear, 

I^areWell  to  earth  and  thee  ! 

The  anguished  henrt  may  throb  awbile, 
'   That  throb  shall  softly  close ; 
The  tear-drop  brighten  to  a  smile, 

And  sorrow  find  repose : 
For  bfofveoly  ann^beaaas  soon  beguile 

The  dew*  tear  from  the  rose  I 

Then,  weary  pilgrim,  speed  thee  on. 
Thou  soon  shalt  giun  thy  rest ! 

And,  warrior,  fight  till  thou  hast  won 
A  wreath  to  crown  thy  crest : — 

Bfom's  envious  clouds,  the  setting  sun 
Will  OMke  his  richest  vest. 


"  m  JUDAH  rs  GOb  KNOWN." 
Psalm  Izxvi.  1—9. 

In    tsrael.  Lord,  thy  glorious  name  is 

known, 
For,  oh!   in  Israel  thou  hast  fixed  tiky 

throne  I 
In  Salem'a  temple  thon  hast  formed  thy 

ahrbie, 
Ihrom  Zion  thuo  hast  bid  thy  glories  shine. 

And  there  thine  arm  hath  withered  Israel's 
foeii. 

Their  arrows  broken,  and  Unstrung  their 
bows! 

The  sword  and  shield  in  shattered  frag- 
ments strown, 

The  pride  and  pomp  of  battle  overthrown. 


Judah  God  U  knaum,  8fc.       [May, 

For  there  the  warrior  stretched  his  limbs 

to  rest. 
But  woke  no  more  to  shake  hit  haughty 

crest  J 
And  there  the  valiant  slept  the  sleep  of 

death, 
Tet  not  a  sword  of  Israel  left  its  sheath. 

Thy  -glance  of   lightning.    Lord,    hath 

scathed  their  power ; 
They  slept,  but  witheicfd  ere  the  morning 

hour; 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  holy  htll  -^ 
Earth  trembled,  and  her  men  of  war  wcr^ 

stUl  I  Y. 


YE  ANGELS  OF  THAT  BRIGHTER 
SPHERE. 

Psalm  czlviii. 

Yc  angels  of  that  brighter  spliert. 
Where  God  enshrouds  himself  in  light. 

And  all  ye  darker  glories  here. 
Attempered  to  man's  iseble  sight  t 

All  in  heaven  and  all  on  earth, 

Break  into  ecstacy  of  song, 
In  holy  rapture,  solemn  mirth. 

And  waft  the  name  of  Q<fd  along ! 

Thou  sun,  the  shadow  of  bis  light, 
And  moon,  the  shadow  of  that  shade^ 

And  air  ye  feebler  stars  of  nigbt, 
Ob,  brighten  ere  your  fires  shall  fade. 

And  man  awake  thy  tuneful  voice, 
To  him  who  gave  that  voice  its  power. 

And  bid  the  pomp  of  sound  rejoice. 
To  aid  thee  in  this  mirthful  hour  I 

Then  bid  the  tmmpet  shake  the  gronnd. 
And  let  the  cymbals  loudly  ring. 

Strike  from  the  harp  its  sweetest  stAmd, 
With  blending  wildness  while  ye  sing. 

Oh,  breath  of  all,  breathe  bnt  for  Mm,     . 

From  whom  the  pulse  of  being  came ; 
And  wild  and  wilder  swell  the  hymn. 

An  endlew  pasan  to  liia  noiae. 

MUTATUS. 


WHAT  IS  LIFE? 

Life,  oh  life !  is  but  an  boiir, 

Sunshine  and  shad^e : 
Life,  oh  life !  is  but  a  ffower, 

Blooming  to  fad^. 
Brief  is  the  destfarad  tem ; 
Some  in  th»  tetidef  germ, 
Nipi  by  the  eanker-wonn, 

BoddiAgtoiade! 
Some  meet  a  laler  doom. 
Many  an  early  tomb. 
Doomed  in  their  hopeful  bloooi. 

Soonest  tu  fndc  i 
Some  flourish  fair  and  gay. 
Flushed  b)'  tLe  sunny  ray. 
Nor  heed  the  cfosing  day ;— . 

They  too  must  ftule  ! 
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On  Personal  JEleetion  and  Divine  the  appropriate  motto  is,  '*  Vox,  ef 
Sovereignty :   a  Discourse,  with  praterea  nihil''    The  putting  of  it 
an    Appendix  containing   Notes  into    print  was   indispensable  to 
and    Qbservaiions  on  CoUateral  doing  it  justice.     The  argumenta- 
Subjeets,      By  Joseph  Fletcher,  tive  nature  and  permanent  importr 
A.M.   Third  Edition.  London:  ance  of  t^e  subject  called  for  this ; 
Westley.  and  the  masterly  manner  in  whieh 
By   far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  subject  is  treated,  gave  it  no 
single  sermons  that  are  given  to  ordinary  title  to    o^n  imprimatur. 
the  world  in  print,  prove  ephemeral.  Those  who,  having  heard  it,  voted 
Preached  on    special    occasions,  it  into  a  more  durable  form,  did 
they  are  listened  to  with  the  pecu-  well,  both  for  themselves  and  for 
liar  interest  which  the  occasions  the  public.  For  themselves, — they 
excite.    They  are  then  published,  could  not  but  feel  desirous  to  have 
for  the  same    purpose  for  which  the  opportunity  of  considering  with 
they  were  preached.     But,  during  more  leisure  and  maturity  of  re^ 
the  time  of  their  progress  through  flection,  what  they  had  felt  wheo 
the  press,  the  excitjement  of  the  they  listened  to  it,  to  be  so  interest- 
occasion,  and  the  impulse  of  social  ing  and  able  in  argument,  so  de- 
feeling,  and  the  impression  made  vout  in  feeling,  and  so  edifying  in 
by    the    spirit-stirring    power    of  application.     And  the  public  arQ 
living  eloquence,  have   subsided,  indebted  to  them  for  the  privilege 
and  passed  away : — so  that,  when  of  reading  what  they  could  not 
tlie  discourse  makes  its  appearance  enjoy    the    previous    pleasure   of 
in  paper  and  type,  and  is  intro-  hearing. 

duced  to  the  parlour  or  the  soli-  When  we  read  this  discourse  on 

tary  study, — ^it  is  either  not  read  its  first  appearance,  we  felt  assured 

at  all,  because  it  has  already  been  that  a  single  edition  was  not  tp 

heard;  or  it  is  read  with  a  listless-  close  its  circulation.     It  had  evi- 

ness  and  stagnation  of  mind,  tiiat  dently  in  it  a  principle  of  spiritual 

make  the  reader   marvel   how  it  vitality,    such  as   could  not  but 

was  that  he  came  to  feel  so  power-  secure  it  from  so  speedy  a  dissolu- 

fully  in  the  hearing  of  it.     There  tion.     We  rejoice  to  see  a  third 

is  experienced  an  exception  to  the  edition  called  for.     We  approve 

poetical  adage, — and  alas !  for  the  of  the  alteration  of  the  title,  be- 

authors  of  sermons,  that  the  expe-  cause  the  former  could  not  convey 

Tience    should  be  so    frequent—-  to  the  mind  of  any  reader  a  cor- 

**  Segnius  irritant  pnimos  demissa  rect  impression  of  the  nature  and 

per  aures,   Quam  quce  sunt  ocuUs  leading  aim  of  the  discourse : — and 

suhjectafidelilms/'  we  conceive  the  importance  and 

To  this  statement,  however,  there  difficulty  of  the  subject  to  have 

are  occasional  exceptions:  and  of  fully  warranted  the  amplification 

these,  we  have   one  of  no  small  of  the  Appendix, 

eminence  in  the  discourse  now  be-  In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to 

fore  us.    That  the  discourse,  in  the  this  edition,  the  author  remarks, 

delivery  of  it,  derived  all  advan-  with  equal  truth,    modesty,   and 

tage  from  the  impressive  eloquence  liberality, 
of  the  speaker,  none  who  have  had 

the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  will  ,.  "  T^«  ^^"^y  •Hj'i^^i  ^'  *^  JP""'^*' 

.    \  .           J      1  i.      ■»  A  •*  •          A  ^^o^i  1*  one  which  has  been  much  misve- 

entertain  a  doubt.     Hut  it  is  not  presented  by  its  advocates,  as  weU  a»  by 

one  of  those  discourses  of  which  its  opponents ;  and  great  caution  is  se^- 
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site,  oa  tlio  part  of  those  who  attempt  a 
candid  and  scriptaral*  illustration  of  its 
character  and  tendencies.  .  It  is  too  ob- 
vious that  the  silence  of  revelation  has  not 
been  sufiicienlly  regarded  by  contending 
disputants ;  and  the  reasonings  and  infer- 
ences  employed  in  support  of  a  systematic 
hypothesis,  ha^e  often  been  confounded 
with  the  facts  and  principles  of  Scripture. 
The  author  pretends  not  to  be  exempted 
from  the  common  infirmities  to  which 
others  nre  liable ;  but  he  has  endeavoured 
to  avoid  the  extreme  of  Antinomian  pre- 
sumption and  Pelagian  scepticism,  and 
feels  increasingly  convinced  that  the  senti- 
ments of  such  divines  as  Edwards,  WiN 
liams,  and  Fuller,  afford  the  best  defence 


are  occanonally  blended  with  thcr  *  great 
argument'  Of  this  able  and  profound  dis- 
sertation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many 
who  adopt  the  general  theological  system 
maintained  by  this  esteemed  author,  may 
not  conceive  that  either  the  evidence  or 
the  importance  of  the  hypothesis  is  so 
decisive  and  incontrovertible,  as  its  advo- 
cates imagine.  But,  whatever  diversities 
of  opinion  may  exist  in  reference  to  this 
particulHr  subject,  they  affect  not  the  gene- 
ral excellence  of  Dr.  Williams's  Essay." 


We  are  ourselves,  we  hesitate 

not  to  saVy  deeply  convinced  that 

the  hypothesis  in  question, respect- 

.  .        ^.    J    .      *  J  u    *i  t    ing  thq  origin  of  evih  only  changes, 

of  the  system  designated  by  the  name  of        ^u      .  j-    •   •  v-        xu   ^I'lr      tl* 
the  venerable  reformer  of  Geneva,  and  to     without  diminishing,  the  difficultie» 

which  the  rash  dogmatists  of  the  Hyper-     of  this   mysterious  subject; — and 

that,  although  its  author  expresses 
himself  regarding  it  with  a  degree 
of  uadoubting  confidence,  such  as, 
had  he  not*  been  well  known  for  a 
man  of  singularly  amiable  modesty, 
along  with*  his  vigour  and  acute - 
ness  of  mind»  we  niight  almost  have 
been  tempted  to  call  presumptuous; 
his  theory  is  environed  with. ques- 
tions not  a  whit  less  perplexing 
than  those  which  have  puzzled. all 
preceding  speculators.  In  peru- 
sing his  Defence  of  Calvinism,  in- 
deed, we  could  not  but  feel  fre- 
quently disappointed,  and  at  times 
rather  fretted  and  chagrined,  when, 
expecting  a  solid  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  some  Arminian  objec- 
tion, we  found  this  tlieory  so  ofteo 
assumed,  as  the  established  basis 
of  his  argument,  in  its  refutation. 


Calvinistic  school  have  no  legitimate  claim. 
The  Seventeenth  Article  of  the  National 
Church  he  considers,  both  in  its  state- 
ments and  its  omissions,  the  most  correct 
exhibition  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  on  this 
subject  to  be  found  amongst  any  human 
formularies.'' — pp.  v.  vi. 

With  these  sentiments  we  heartily 
agree.  We  would  only  venture 
to.  express  some  little  doubt,  whe- 
ther on  every  point,  the  Reformer 
ofGeneva  would  himself  have  been 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  vie\^s 
given,  by  the  eminent  individuals 
referred  to,  of  the  system  that 
passes  under  his  name.  And  per- 
haps some  portion  of  the  same 
dubiety  may  be  considered  as  in- 
dicated, in  the  mind  of  one  of  these 
individuals  themselves,  by  the  very 
title  of  his  work  in  reply  to  the 
then  Bishop  of  Lincoln  s  Refuta- 


tion of  Calvinism—*"  A  Defence  of    Making    some  little    abatements. 


Modern  Calvinism."  But  our 
business  is  not  with.  What  saith 
Calvin  t  but  what  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture? 

Since,  however,  we  have  taken 
notice  of  the  authors  referred  to  in 
the  advertisement,  we  may  as  well 
introduce  here  a  sentence  or  two 
from  the  first  note  in  the  appendix, 
for  the  sake  of  a  single  observation 
on  the  subject  of  them. 

*'  Since  the  publication  of  this  discourse, 
the  author  has  bad  the  advantage  of  read- 
ing the  second  edition  of  the  late  Dr. 
Williams's  '  Essay  on  the  Equity  of  the 
Divine  Government,  and  the  Sovereignty 
of  Divine  Grace."  Someingenious specu- 
lations concerning  the  origin  of  moral  evil, 


however,  on  the  ground  of  an  oc 
casional  prolixity  of  explanation, 
that  obscures  rather  than  eluci- 
dates, and  that  now  and  then  tires 
the  mind  in  trying  to  discover  some 
addition  to  the  thought,  when  there 
is  little  or  none, — we  .readily  and 
fully  subscribe  to  the  general  cha^ 
racter  given  of  the  Essay  on  Equity 

and  Sovereignty: — 

■ 

<<  The  luminous  and  comprehensive 
views  which  it  presents  of  the  purposes 
dnd  government  .of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
the  harmonising  principles  which  it  sug- 
gests for  the  correct  exposition  of  divine 
truth  in  all  its  doctrinal  statements  and 
practical  applications ;  and  the  spirit  of 
genuine  piety  and  sublime  devotion,  witb 
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which  all  Its  arguments  and  illustrations 
are  so  richly  imbued,  unite  in  recommend* 
ing  the  attenttre  and  repeated  examination 
of  this  work,  to  eyery  one  who  desires  to 
possess  an  accurate  and  consistent  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  volume." — 
pp.  57,  68. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long  on  in- 
troductory matter;  and  must  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  our  readers  as 
brief  an  analysis,  as  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  substance  will 
admit,  of  the  discourse  itself. 

The 'text  is  Ephesians  i.  3,  4. 
**  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  bles- 
sings in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ; 
according  as  he  halh  chosen  us  in 
him  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and 
without  blame  before  him." 

The  topics  discussed  from  this 
text,  are,  the  nature,  origin, 
MEDIUM,  and  DESIGN  of  spiritual 
blessings. 

In  introducing  the  first  of  these 
topics,  the  preacher  takes  notice  of 
the  sentiment  of  that  class  of  com- 
mentators, who,  **  in  order  to  ex- 
plain away  the  argument  which 
thQ  connection  of  the  passage  sup- 
plies, in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
personal  election,  conceive  the 
*  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places,' to  mean  'the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which 
were  possessed  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  even  by  some  who 
were  insincere  in  their  profession, 
and  ultimately  apostatized  from 
it.^ — "  Hence  it  is  pretended,  that 
the  election  referred  to  in  the  text, 
respects  only  the  outward  privi- 
leges of  the  Christian  dispensation 
—privileges,  by  which  some  nations 
and  provinces  were  distinguished, 
and  of  which  others  were  desti- 
tute." 

It  is  justly  objected  to  this  gloss, 
that  the  principle  of  the .  leading 
objections  to  the  doctrine  of  »er- 
sofuil  election  to  salvation  is  applica- 
ble, in  its  full  force,  to  that  of 
national  election  to  jpnvt/e^e;— thf^t 
**  the  arrangements  of  Providence, 
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in  reference  to  the  means  of  grace, 
are  involved  in  similar  perplexities 
with  that  view  of  the  Divine  pur- 
poses, which  limits  the  moral  effi- 
cacy of  those  means." — If  is  ob- 
vious, whatever  we  make  of  the 
points  of  difference  between  Armi- 
nians  and  Calvinists,  that  here  is 
a  distinction  actually  made, — lind 
a  distinction. which  terminates  in 
the  eternal  salvation  of  indivi- 
duals :-^so  that,  even  supposing 
the  ultimate  difference  between  the 
saved  and  the  lost  to  arise  from  a 
better  pre-disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  fonner,  to  the  right  improve- 
ment of  the  means ;  tiie  mystery  is 
still  left  unsolved  and  inscrutable, 
why  some  are  favoured  with  these 
means,  whilst  others  are  left  desti- 
tute of  them.  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  discourse,  the  same  principle 
of  interpretation  is  combated,  on 
the  ground  that  the  design  of  na- 
tional election  to  means,  can  be  no 
other  than,  the  salvation  of  tndivi" 
duals. 

With  much  felicity  of  illustra- 
tion, Mr.  F.  shows,  that  the  spiri- 
tual blessings  in  his  text,  do  not 
mean  exclusively,  or  even  princi- 
pally, the  miraculous  endowments 
of  the  Spirit,  by  which  the  apostolic 
age  of  the  church  was  distinguished, 
but  the  everlasting  benefits  of  the 
common  salvation ; — ^the  former 
being  of  temporary  utility,  de- 
signed for  particular  purposes,  and 
by  no  means  necessarily  implying 
the  personal  salvation  of  their  pos- 
sessor ; — the  latter,  essential  to 
christian  character,  of  paramount 
value,  and  of  interminable  dura- 
tion;—the  former  subservient  to  the 
latter,  and  important  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  that  subservience. 
He  shows,  that  the  statements,  the 
thanksgivings,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  apostle,  all  support  this  inter- 
pretation. After  quoting  the  ele- 
vated, the  comprehensive,  we  had 
almost  said,  the  Divine  prayer, 
which  closes  the  third  chapter  of 
the  epistle  from  which  his  text  is 
taken,  ^of  which  the  last  petition 
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is  in  these  words  of  inexhaustible 
iQiport — "  that  ye  mi^ht  be  filled 
with  all  the  fulness  of  God  !" 

**  ChrisUaQs!*'  8a]rsthee1<M)aeiitpreachery 
catching  tbe  glow  of  apostolic  devotion — 
**  Christiana  I  tbe  consummation  of  a 
prayer  like  this,  is  the  happiness  of  beayeo. 
its  laa^age  conveys  to  an  eolightened 
aBiod  a.  move  adequate  idea  of  the  '  glory 
to  be  revealed,'  than  all  the  rich  profusion 
of  figurative  description  contained  in  the 
aacred  volume.  When  we  read  of  *  foun- 
tains of  fiviog  water** palms  of  victory-^ 
'white  robei— crowns  of  glory— harps  of 
Kold,*  we  are  d<^lighted  with  the^  glowing 
imageiy  of  Scriptun;,  and  our  faith  is 
aided  by  the  conception  of  a  purified  ima- 
gination. But  what  is  the  import  of  these 
flsetspborical  allfiaions— what  i^  the  tub* 
^UmtUU  felicity  of  heaven  ?  These  repre- 
sentations are  but  faint  and  shadowy ; — 
adapted  to  our  weak  and  limited  compre- 
lienaion ;  but  to  be  filled  with  the  fulness 
of  God-*-witfa  ALL  *  the  fulness  of  God* — 
this  ia  heaven^  this  ia  the  <  perfection  of 
beauty' — this  is  ultitnate  bliss — this  is  the 
final  enjoyment  of  '  ail  spiritual  blessings 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.'" — 
-^  1 1  12 
"'     '     '  when  quoting  the  words  of  chap. 

Mr.  F.  prefers  the  rendering  of  ji.  q,  in  the  sentences  we  have  just 

the  phrase  ky  toiq  iwovpavioiQ,  **  in  cited,  and  those  of  chap.  iii.  10.  a 

heavenly  things."    In   support  of  few  lines  below. 

this,  it  is  alleged,  that  **  heavenly         In  closing  the  illustration  of  this 

things"  is  a  phrase  pecuHarly  ap-  particular,  the  preacher  makes  a 


tual  blessings.  His  ardent  faith 
pierced  through  the  gloom  thi^ 
hides  eternity  firom  nlDrtals,  and 
contemplating,  in  the  present  pos> 
session  of  these  blessings,  an  ear- 
nest of  their  future  and  more  per- 
fect enjoyment,  he  indulged  in  all 
the  delight  of  holy  anticipation; 
he  assumed  the  tone  of  rapturous 
confidence,  and  exulted  in  the 
riches  of  that  grace,  which  had 
made  them  sit  together  in  heavenly 
places."  We  are  not  sensible  of 
its  propriety:  inasmuch  as  it  i^ 
giving  a  different  sense  to  the 
phrase  from  that  which  it  bears 
throughout  the  epistle,  in  which 
it  occurs  your  other  times,  and  in  all 
these  has,  without  question,  the 
signification  of  places.  They  are 
chap.  i.  20;  ii.  6;  iii.  10;  vi.  12. 
We  are  a  little  surprised,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  F.  should  not  have  per- 
ceived  and  felt  the  force  of  this. 


propriated  to  **  the  Christian  eco- 
nomy, which  is  frequently  describ- 
ed in  the  New  Testament  as  the 
kingdom  or  reign  of  heaven  :^  and 
reference  is  made  to  John  iii.  13. 
^'  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things, 
and  ye  believe  not;  how  shall  ye 
'believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly 
things?^  This  alteration  is  often 
made  in  the  translation  of  the  text. 
We  are  not  sure  of  either  its  neces- 
sity or  its  propriety.  We  are  not 
sensible  of  its  being  necessary : 
for,  as  Mr.  F.,  in  the  very  next 
page,  proceeds  to  show,  it  is  '*  in 
the  heavenly  places,"  that  the  en- 
joyment of  spiritual  blessings  is  to 
be  consummated  :  and  the  apostle, 
in  hb  ascription  of  praise,  looked 
not  only  to  the  present  partial  en- 
joyment of  them,  but  to  their  future 
perfection.  "  He  looked  forward 
to  futurity,  and  beheld,  in  the 
"world  to  come,  the  full  disclosure 
and  unmingled  enjoyment  of  spiri- 


pointed  appeal  to  his  christian 
auditors,  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
difference  in  spiritual  state  between 
them  and  others, — the  agency  by 
which  the  change  in  them  had  been 
effected.  He  assumes,  that  all 
genuine  believers  will  concur  in 
*'  attributing  their  regeneration  to 
the  same  divine  power ;  though 
the  process  may  have  been  varied, 
tracing  the  same  agency,  and 
glorying  in  the  Lord.     By  gracb 

ARE  YE  SAVED,  THROUGH  FAITH; 
AND  THAT,  NOT  OF  YOURSELVES; 
IT  IS  THE  GIFT  OF  GOD !" 

*'  In  this  great  scriptural  sentiment," 
says  he,  "  all  must  cordialljr  unite,  who 
are  in  any  measure  acquainted  either  with 
the  system  or  the  influence  of  evangdical 
aeligtoo.  The  least  hesitation  to  admit 
thip,  would  exhibit  awful  evidence  of  an 
unrenewed  heart.  It  b  a  doctrine  which 
occupies  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  scheme 
of  divine  truth.  It  is  recognised  in  eveiy 
account  of  the  natural  state  of  man ;  it  fa 
xevfaled  in  i)very  statement  at  the  glorioos 
Gospel  I  it  accords  with  the  uqiform  Aptf 
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af^d  Divine  Sovereignty, 


invariable  experience  ol  CKristiaas ;  it  is 
Cfae  implied  Knthneot  of  cYery  prayer, 
ftod  the  lOVKe  of  true  devotional  filing ; 
it  amnatefi  the  praises  otf  the  sanctuary 
below,  and  is  the  theme  of  that  song 
-wbiclvahall  resound  for  ever  in  the  temple 
above.  '  Dlesaed  be  the  God  and  Ptftlier 
of  oar  Loid  JeiBs  Christ,  ^Auo  hath 
blessed  ua  with  all  spiritual  blestings  id 
heavenly  pliices  in  Christ !'  The  man  who 
trould  refuse  to  join  in  such  a  sentiment 
on  earth,  is  not  a  Christian,  and  is  morally 
iocapacitftCed  to  bear  his  pairtin  the  praises 
of  eternity."-— pp.  16,  17* 

RftTHig  then  observed,  wMl  great 
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the  term  stver^gnty.**—**  What  God  maff 
#r  may  net  do  m  he  pAmwt,  "we  eannot  pwv- 
periysfirm  ofjadicia)  operations  denmsih> 
ed  by  the  sanctions  aad  tbreatdoiags  of  his 
holy  law.  But  if,  by  any  process  fixed 
Upon  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  provi^on  be 
made  for  the  dispefMatioa  of  raorcy,  $b 
there  any  term  by  which  that  specifiit  ast 
of  divine  benevoleace  can  be  aiore  apfitn 
priately  defined  than  that  of  tovertig^ty? 
Hence  I  conceive  the  terih  is  most  appro- 
"priate  in  ifs  application,  whtn  rtuh'ktfd  Tt> 
tht  ditpfntathm  of  grtet.  The  display  eif 
A'ee  aod  ttnmeiited  femmr  to  thnee  who 
cannot  deserve  it,  and  who  have  in  (hem- 
selveiB  no  reason  to  expect  it.** — **  Sove- 


truth,  that  "  while  the  doctrme  of  pe»ipity,  then,  is  the  « good  pleasare  of  his 
M(o€itnm  hy  grace  is  admitted  in 
^neral  tetiAs,  by  M  who  pretend 
to  call  themselves  Christians,  it  is 
too  oflen  connected  with  senti« 
meats  and  explaimtions  that  inva- 
lidate, virtwaliy  at  least,  this  es- 
sential principle  of  owr  Iw^ly  faith  ;** 
—-he  is  naturally  led  forward  to 
the  second  topic  of  discussion,  the 
ORIGIN  of  spiritual  blessings,  ex- 
pressed ill  the  words,  "  -According 
as  he  hath  chos^  as  in  him  before 
thefonndatiott  of  the  world." 

His  first  observation  uffder  this 
bead  is,  that  spirit«al  blessings 
Of^fHAf^  in  fke  exerche  ef  divine 
l»vertignty.  And  here  (^e  cBstinc- 
tleii  is  very  dearty  illustrated  be- 
tween sovereignty  and  e^f9,-^tbe 
former  having  fin  its  proper  pro- 
vince the  besiowment  of  good,  not 
interfering  at  all  wi£h  the  injiiction 
bf  etfi,  which  pertains  to  equity, 
Deing  ^  judicial  retribution  of 
gmk.  Sinful  creatures  deserve 
the 'evil,  and  it  is  inflicted  in  jus^ 
Hat:  Ihey  have  in  themselves  no 
tikehn  to  good,  and  the  bestowment 
of  it  is  the  result  of  imntenfed  or 
Imfcfffigh  favour.  Sovereignty,  in 
this  acceptatioti  of  the  tei*m,  is 
^ry  properly  distinguislied,  not 
only  from  "  af%ftr3ry  capriciows- 
liess,'*  such  as  too  often  oiscbvers 
itself  m  Ifte  exercise  of  haman 


will,'  his  benevelent  ioteHtion  to  boiloir 
favoar  oa  fhote  who  hare  ao  elaim  ta  tts 
eaercise.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  adminia- 
tration  of  pure  equity,  but  is  exclusively 
displayed  hi  the  wise  connsels  and  holy 
operations  of  Dierey.*'->«pp.  20  and  20. 

These  general  views,  which  have 
various  and  very  important  bearr 
ings,  are  established  by  an  appeal 
to  different  passages  of  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  second  observation  under 
this  head  is,  '*  that  the  spiritual 
blessings  thus  originating  in  the 
sovereign  favour  of  God,  are  be- 
stowed aceording  to  the  arrange^ 
ments  of  an  eternal  purpose.'' — 
"  Few  doctrines,*'  Mr.  F.  truly  re- 
marks, *'  have  been  more  misre- 
presented, both  by  its  advocates 
and  its  enemie8>  than  the  one 
which  is  so  clearly  supported  by 
this  apostolic  declaration  :^  and 
some  excellent  and  pertinent  obr 
servations  follow,  on  the  import- 
anoe  of  divesting  the  mind  of  it^ 
prepossessions  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  and  bringing  it,  in  hum- 
ble simplicity,  to  submit  itself  to 
the  dictation  of  divine  authority : 
to  make  "  What  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture V*  its  sole  inquiry  ;  and,  ^'  ser 
parating  the  understanding  'from 
the  tendencies  of  feeling  and  imar 
gination,  to  be  prepared  to  follow 

il_  •»*         ».  i»  •  J  -t      A. A.  • J.  _ 


, ^    ,       ^        -,        ^^^^    the  Tight  of  scriptural  testimony  to 

power,  but  al«>  from  the  gefier^    whatever  conclusion  it  may  lead 
eupretnacu  of  God  as^  the  eovenior    „„  »  "^ 


^etnttcy  or  wod  as^  me  governor 
of  the  universe. 

•♦*  Were  the  term  arbitrary,**  says  Mr.  V,, 
**  never  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  capable 
of  no  wrong  ^ooatractiona,  it  would  convey 
the  precise  idea  which  I  wish  to  attach  to 


us. 


One  of  the  principal  points  io 
controversy,  on  the  subject  of  this 
discourse^  is  whether  the  election 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament', 
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(for,  that  election  is  spoken    of    §eed/'     No  w,  if  the  yery  first  case 
none  can  dispute,)  be  national  or    brought  forward  by  him,  in  illus- 


personal.  On  this  question,  to 
which  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  former  part  of  the  discourse, 
Mr.  F.  shows,  that  in  many  pas- 
sages things  are  affirmed  of  the 
elect  that  are  incapable  of  being 
at  all  predicated  of  nations  ; — as, 
for  instance,  their  being  '*  accept- 
ed in  the  Beloved,"  "adopted," 
"  quickened,"  *'  sanctified,"  "  seaF- 


tration  of  the  great  principles  of 
the  chapter,  be  manifestly  a  perso- 
nal one,  are  we  not  warranted  to 
consider  this  first  case  as  a  kTey  to 
the  interpretation  of  what  remains  ? 
When  again,  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  chapter,  the  Apostle  speak^ 
of  the  "  vessels  of  mercy,"  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  **  vessels  of 
wrath,"  he  surely  does  not  mean 


ed,"  &c. — that    nations    can,    of  nations.    He  accordingly  describes 

course,  be  chosen  only  to  the  pos-  the  former  as  consisting  of  "  us 

session  of  privileges  or  means  of  whom  he  hath  called,  not  of  the 

grace;,  that  this  national  election  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the 

to  means  must  have  an  ulterior  ob-  Gentiles  ;"    which    certainly    can 

ject ;  and  that  this  object  can  be  never  mean  all  the  Jews  and  all 

nothing  else  than  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom  the  external 

individuals ; — for,  **  if  the  Gospel  invitation  of  the  Gospel  had  been 


be  something  more  than  a  secular 
institution,  and  its  highest  utility 
be  derived  from  its  connection  with 
eternity,  then  national  election  in- 
volves in  it  the  idea  of  personal 
election,  and  the  one  is  intended 
to  be  subservient,  and  is  necessa- 
rily subservient,  to  the  other." 

The  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  forpas  the  principal 


addressed,  but  such  individuals  of 
both  as  had  been  effectually  called 
by  divine  grace.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  the  phrase ;  because  it 
expresses  a  distinction  recognised 
by  the  phraseology  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke's   assertion; 

As  for  what  is  termed  effectual 


field  of  controversy  on  this  part  of    calling,  as  distinguished  from  the 
the  subject.      But  it  woula  have    general  invitations  of  the  Gospel 


led  the  preacher  into  an  unwarrant- 
able prolixity  to  have  entered  into 
the  discussion  of  its  contents.  We 
would  venture  a  single  remark. 
It  is, '  that  the  distinction  with 
which  the  Apostle  sets  out,  in  his 
argument  in  that  chapter,  is,  be- 
yond all  controversy,  not  a  dis- 
tinction of  peoples  but  o(  persons — 
not  a  distinction  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  but  between  Jews  and 
Jews ;  between  individuals  of  the 
same  natibn.  "  Not  as  though 
the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none 
effect  For  they  are  not  all  Israel, 
which  are  of  Ibrael :  neither,  be* 
cause  they  are  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, are  they  all  children :  but,  in 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called. 
That  is,  they  which  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  flesh,  these  are  not  the 
children  of  God  :  but  the  children 
of  the  promise  are  counted  for  the 


it  is  a  distinction  which  divines 
have  invented  without  any  warrant 
from  the  sacred  volume,  — is  6ne, 
which  we  do  consider  it  astonish- 
ing that  any  man  with  the  Bible  in 
his  hand  should  have  ventured  tu 
make.  Its  futility  is  well  exposed 
in  No.  III.  of  the  Appenaix  to 
this  discourse  ;  and  indeed  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  interpretation « 
on  which  the  Doctor  endeavours 
to  explain,  in  consistency  with  the 
Arminian  system,  the  language  of 
Rom.  viii.  28 — 30.,  we  think  is 
not  too  severely  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
F.,  when  he  says,  it  affords  "  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  attempts  to  shrivel  to  ineagre- 
ness,  and  reduce  to  inconsistency^ 
one  of  the  sublimest  passages  of 
the  Christian  revelation," — p.  72. 

(To  be  cgntinued.J 
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A    Comparative    Estimate  of  the    by   Voltaire,  on  the   same  sub- 


Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies. 
By  Granville  Penn,  JEsq/lvol. 
8t?o.  Price  12s.  Ogle,  Dun- 
can, and  Co. 
Supplement  to  the  Comparative  Esti- 
mate of  the.  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies :  relating  chiefly  to  the 
Geological  Indications  of  the 
Phenomena  of  the  Cave  at  Kirk- 
dale,  By  (he  Author  of  the  Com- 
parative Estimate.  Qvo,  Price  5», 
Ogle,  Duncan,  ieind  Co. 

Although  we  cannot .  contem- 
plate some  of  the  signs  of  the  pre> 
^ent  times  without  anxiety  and 
dread,  yet  there  are  others  which, 
in  our  view,  wear  a  more  cheering 
aspect.  Among  the  more  favour- 
able appearances,  we  confess,  that 
we  are  gratified  by  observing  the 
growing  deference  shown  by  litera- 
ture and  literary  men,  to  the  claims 
and  discoveries  of  divine  revela- 
tion. The  science  of  geology,  in 
particular,  (if  a  science  it  can  be 
called,)  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
a  convert  from  the  rankest  infide- 
lity, if  not  a  preacher  of ''  the  faith 
.which  it  once  destroyed.'^  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  opi- 
nions respecting  the  theory  and 
phenomena  of  the  earth,  seemed  to 
be  acceptable  to  many  scientific 
men,  just  in  proportion  as  they 
were  inimical  to  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of  the  creation  and  the  de- 
luge. Witb  the  French  philoso- 
phers in  particular,  no  opinions 
were  too  extravagant,  if  their  ten- 
dency were  but  sufficiently  adverse 
to  the  Bible.  In  proof  of  this,  it 
is '  quite  enough  to  mention  the 
hypothesis  of  the  elegant  Buffbn, 
the  best  naturalist  among  them, 
who  decides,  that  our  earth  was 
originally  a  piece  of  the  sun's  sub- 
stance, which  was  struck  off  from 


ject. 

'*  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy." 

To  these  a  graver  class  of  geolo- 
gists succeeded,  who  wisely  dis- 
carded wit  and  banter,  as  altoge- 
ther unsuitable  to  the  subject,  and 
sought  to  elucidate  it  by  the  more 
legitimate  means  of  patient  re- 
search into  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. We  should  do  violence  to 
ourselves,  if  we  withheld  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  many  obliga- 
tions tp  these  men  for  the  diligence 
with  which  they  have  prosecuted 
their  inquiries,  for  the  many  cu- 
rious discoveries  which  they  have 
made,  and  for  the  ingenuity  W4U1 
which  they  have  often  descanted 
upon  them.  But  among  the. quali- 
fications of  the  philosopher,  which 
are  at  once  necessary  and  dan- 
gerous, ingenuity  perhaps  holds 
the  first  place. .  Its  possessor  ofteoL 
becomes  either  boldly  profane,  ot 
rashly  adventurous,  and  in  the 
latter  case,  his  most  favourite  bicii*- 
brations  afford  an  easy  victory  to 
the  firfit  adversary  whom  they  en- 
counter. Illustrations  of  this  have 
been  afforded  by  all  the  geologbts 
whom  we  have  last  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as,  for 
the  present,  enjoy  the  public  fa- 
vour. * 

Not  to  mention  systems  of  geo- 
logy^ of  inferior  famle,  those  of 
Hutton  and  Werner,  which,  have 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  aad  have  divided  their 
suffrages,  for  many  years  past, 
seem  now  to  have  lived  their  day, 
and  to  be  on  the  point  of  consign?- 
ment  to  oblivion.  The  former,,  if 
we  have  rightly  understood  it,  has 
ascribed  to  this  terraqueous  globe 
an  eternity   of  existence,  and   a 


its  orb,  by  the  violent  collision  of    tendency  in  its  streams  and  rivers 
a  passing  comet,  and  was  driven     gradually    to    carry  its    elevated 


into  space  in  a  state  of  red-hot 
fusion,  wh^re  it  gradually  lost  its 
native  heat.  And  even  this  is 
rationality  itself,  compared  with 
the  incredible  nonsense  uttered 
New  Series^  No.  5. 


parts  to  the  ocean,  and  thus  to  de- 
stroy, the  ornamental  varieties  of 
its  surface ;  but,  withal,  has  in- 
vented it  with  a  volcanic  power  of 
renovation,  by  means  of  its  sub- 
2L 
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terraneous  fires,  whitli,  ever  and 
anon,  have  broken  out,  and  adorned 
it  with  new  mountain »  and  v allies 
in  abundance.  The  latter  has  per- 
formed equally  signal  prodigies  by 
means  of  water,  which  has,  it 
seems,  at  one  time  or  other,  (some 
of  its  adherents  say,  at  four  diffe- 
rent times,)  covered  every  part  of 
the  earthy  operating  as  a  universal 
menstruamy  in  which  the  different 
layers  of  rock  and  earth  have 
been  formed  by  the  several  pro- 
cesses of  precipitation,  petrifac- 
tion, crystatization,  '&c.  &c.  Such 
have  ^been  the  Plutonian  theory, 
which  is  at  present  nearly  burnt 
oat,  and  the  Neptunian  system, 
which  can  now  scarcely  hold  its 
head  above  the  waters.  Yet,  let 
it  bie  recorded,  such  inventions  as 
these  have,  for  a  time,  had  their 
enthusiastic  admirers  among  the 
•learned  of  our  own  age,  and  where 
they  have  clashed  with  the  dictates 
of  revelation,  have  been  deemed 
^mrthy  of  a  decided  preference. 

The  geological  views  at  present 
in  vogue,  though  no^  perhaps  much 
•more  fkvourabie  than  their  prede- 
cessors to  the  Scripture  account  of 
the  creation,  yet,  with  one  accord, 
are  eager  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  deluge. 
It  is  now  confessed,  that  there  are 
found,  in  every  part  of  the  earth, 
-extensive  deposits  of  loam,  gravel, 
and  other  earthly  materials,  blend- 
ed with  the  bones  of  animals,  sea- 
«hells,  and  other  marine  sabstances, 
all  together  making  such  a  con- 
fesed  and  disorderly  mixture  as 
mmt  have  been  occasioned  *bv 
some  such  catastrophe  as  the  flood. 
The  deluge  k,  therefore,  asserted 
in  the  v^y  title  of  the  most  popu- 
lar geological  work  of  the  present 
day.*  Even  the  vocabulary,  which 
is  formiffg  for  the  coni^nience  of 
students  in  geology,  recognizes 
this  great  event;  hence  the  terms 
diluvmm,  to  denote  the  matter  de- 
posited at  the  deluge,  and  aliumum, 


•  Reliquia  Dituviana,  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Bnckland. 
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signifying  matter,  somewhi^t  simi- 
lar, occasioned  by  some  other 
cause.  And  all  this,  be  it  remem- 
bered, though  the  great  Linn^us 
could  discover  no  trace  whatsoever 
of  a  deluge. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  remarks, 
o.ur  readers  will  infer,  that  we  are 
somewhat  sceptical  in  reference  to 
hypothesis  of  this  description ;  and 
in  this,  they  will  not  do  ud  much 
injustice,  ne  never  could  per- 
ceive how  the  history  of  former 
ages,  or  the  occurrence  of  past 
events,  could  be  ascertained  by 
surveying  the  surface  of  this  habi- 
table globe,  or  by  penetrating  inta 
its  bowels.  History  may  doubt- 
less be  confirmed  by  such  means ; 
and  past  events,  which  are  record- 
ted,  may  be  thus  shown  to  be  very 
consistent  with  existing  phenomena; 
but  how  knowledge,  in  these  cases, 
can  be  originated  by  such  means. 
We  could  never  comprehend.  The 
geologist  never  works  these  won- 
ders, we  are  very  certain,  without 
iirst  widely  departing  fVom  the 
cautious  mode  of  philosophizing 
prescribed  by  the  canons  of  Bacon 
and  Newton.  And,  in  fact,  we 
can  scarcely  preserve  our  modera- 
tion, when  we  hear  the  geologist. 
With  some  newly  discovered  bone 
or  shell  in  his  luind,  and  a  novel 
and  visionary  hypothesis  in  his 
head,  disputing  the  sacred  history, 
-and  advancing  positions  opposed 
to  the  truth  of  revelation.  His 
data  for  such  purposes  as  these 
are  weakness  itself,  when  com- 
pared with  the  stability  of  the  eyi- 
dences  of  revealed  religion. 

In  this  view,  we  consider  the 
works  of  Mr.  Penn,  whose  Yitles 
are  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as 
possessing  great  merit,  though,  in 
other  respects,not  unexceptionable. 
They  are  the  fruits  of  most  extensive 
reading,  and  of  diligent  study  in 
subjects  connected  with  geology. 
We  know  no  other  wopks  in  which 
the  student  will  find,  in  the  same 
compass,  so  much  and  such  various 
information  on  these  subjects.  The 
Comparative  Estimate  consists  of 
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three  paiia;  in  the  Jbrst  of  which 
he  coi]ihat9  those  nqtions  of  geolo- 
gist:!,  respectiBg  the  first  formation 
of  .the  earth,  which  are  at  rariance 
with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation.    In  this  part  of  his  work, 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  his  ar- 
^meat  is  completely  triumphant, 
and  would  have  been  so  had  the 
objeotions^whtch  he  combats,  pos- 
sessed tenfold  greater  strength  than 
is  actually  the  case.   In  the  second 
part,  he  illustrates,  at  great  length, 
the  Scripture,- and  particulaxly  the 
Mosaic,  account  of  the  creation,  the 
real  and  exact  import  of  which  he 
endeavours  to   define    and  eluci*^ 
date.  We  do  not  think  him  equally 
auecessful  in  this  portion  of  his 
work,  though  it  is  well  worth  at^ 
ilentive  perusal  and  consideration. 
It.discoversan  extensive  acquaint^ 
ance  with  Scripture  criticism,  and 
abounds  with  original  and  inge* 
nious   remarks.      Potent    enemy^ 
however,  as  our  author  is  to  gra-i 
4uitous  hypothesis,  we  fear  that  he 
discovers  an  occasional  fondness 
for  it  himself;  and,  indeed,  what 
mortal  man  is  entirely  divested  of 
this  ihfirmity?    The  third  part  re-» 
lates  to  revolutions,  to  which  the 
earth  has  been  subjected  since  its 
first  formation,  and,  particularly,  to 
the  deluge.     Here  his  task,  so  far 
as  geologists  are  concerned,  is  com- 
paratively easy ;  for,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  there  is  little,  on  this 
point,  in  later  geological  writers, 
to  offend  the  most  zealous  friend 
of  revelation.     Mr.  P.  has,  how- 
ever, taken  a  very  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and.  has  dis- 
cussed, with  much  ingenuity,  many 
curious  and  interesting  questions 
(connected  with  it.      We  do  not 
always  agree  with  him  in  his  con- 
elusions  ;  but,  when  we  differ  from 
him,  it  is  with  great  respect  for  his- 
talents,  his    attainments,  and  his 
piety,  and  with  gratitude  for  the 
benefit  derived  from  hi^  labours. 
In  short,  we  warmly  recommend 
his  work  both  to  biblical  and  phi- 
losophical students;    ai|d  we  do 
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this,  y/rhile  perfectly  aware  that  a 
different  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed of  it  by  critics  of  the  high-r 
est  pretensions.  But  we  distinctly 
recollect  different  occasions  on 
which  it  is  confessed,*  the  "  Poly- 
phemuses  of  the  north,"  have  ut* 
tered  the  opinions  of  very  fallible 
men;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  in 
the  present  instance  alone,  that  we 
presume  to  appeal  from  their  most 
confident  decisions,  to  our  own 
humble  judgment. 

In'  justice  to  our  author,  we 
must  give'a  specimen  of  his  man- 
ner, though  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  which  we  had 
prescribed  to  ourselves. 


«  What«  theo,  ia  to  becoa»e  of  tlwt  rasi 
portion  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  of  which 
we  would  thus  despoil  the  mineral  feology  ? 

*<  It  is  to  be  restored  to,  and  committed 
to  the  chaise  of,  sim^  and  genuiw  mtR«ra- 
im ;  that  sound  fiod  valaable  acieooe  to 
which  pertains  the  cognizance  of  the  mxat" 
ral  natures  of  the  globe,  as  that  of  the  ani- 
mal natures  pertains  to  zoology,,  and  that  of 
the  vegetable  to  botany*   The  zoologist  does 
cot  speculate  on  the  mode  of  farmatum  of 
ihe-Jirst  animal  individuals  by  eeemdar^ 
catites,  nor  the  botanist  that  of  thQ^rtt 
vegetable :    they  severally  confine   their 
attention  to  the  characters  and  properties 
pf   the    indindvals   themselves;    vhicli 
bound  their  vaat  and  admirable  sciences* 
In  the,  same  manner,  the  characters  and 
properties  of  the  mineral  individuals  bound 
tike  scneace  of  mineredo^,  but  yet  leave  it 
ao  equally  wide  and  lumriaat  field,  fttrthe 
exercise  of  its  intelligence.  When  it  woulil 
attempt  to  refer  to  the  secondary  chemical 
causes,  for  the  mode  of  the  first  formations 
of  those  individuals,  it  then*  mistakes  its 
sphere,  and  becomes  mtnem^  geology  9   A 
science  which  is  so  far  from  conducting  us 
in  the  same  course  with  Newton,  that  it 
leads  us  quite  the  contrary  way.  Newton's 
course  leads  upioards,  to  an  open  and  un- 
impeded issue;  at  the  exit  of  which   wo 
perceiv^  the  dawnings  of  a  light,   that 
assures  us  we  are  near  the  sources  of  divine 
truth.    That  of  the  mineral  geology,  on  the 
contrary,  conducts  us  dowmvards  to  an  ob- 
scurity ;  in  which  we  are  presently  stopped 
by  a  6a»mm,  leading,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ft 
chaos  of  aqueous  solutioH,  and.  on  the  other, 
to  a  chaos  of  igneous  fusion.   Here  we  migh( 
long  hesitate  which  path  to  pursue ;  and 
little  would  it  oaatter  which*  of  the  two  we 
take  at  la^st,  if  we  are  determined  to  pro? 
ceed  in  that  direction;  for  as  both  an^ 
equally  remote  from   the  exit  to  truth, 
whichever  is  most  pleasing  to  the  palate  of 
2L2 
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castle.  It  will  be  observed  by  our 


Aincf ,  will  yield  thd  greater  gratification ; 
and  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  either  is 
the  gratifiration  of  the  fancy.  The  Nep- 
tunian and  Plutonian  geologies  may  here 
securely  contend,  in  ceaseless  equality^  for 
the  truth  of  their  respective  systems ;  for 
both  being  equally  erroneous  in  principle, 
neither  can  eter  become  Tanquitihed  by 
the  otlier." — Cowpar.  EttimatCf  pp.  120,121. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Compa- 
rative Estimate  is  chiefly  employ- 
ed in  combating  some  of  the  posi- 
tions advanced  in  Professor  Buck- 
land's  **  ReliquuB  DilwnaiuB,'*ThsLi 
ingenious  work  treats  largely  on 
the  animal  remains,  and  other  phe- 
m>mena»  contained  in  a  remarkable 
<::ave,  discovered  in  1821,  at  Kirk- 
dale,  in  Yorkshire.  In  this  cave, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  in  the  side 
of  a  steep  hill,  and  its  cavern  ex- 
tending under  a  lime-stone  rock, 
a  multitude  of  bones  were  found, 
belonging  to  twenty-three  different 
species  of  animals,  including  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopota- 
mus, bear,  tiger,  and  hyaena.  In 
his  reasoning  on  these  animal  re- 
mains, and  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  founds  the  Pro- 
fessor is  understood^  by  his  ad- 
mirers, to  have  quite  established 
some  new  principles  in  geology. 
In  particular,  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view tells  us,  that  it  is  "just 
as  reasonable  to  doubt  that  the 
town  of  Pompeii  was  the  habita- 
tion of  human  beings,  as  to  sus- 
pend our  belief  in  the  conclusion, 
that  this  cave  was  the  long-conti* 
nued  abode  of  hyaenas  before  the 
deluge."  Let  it  be  remembered, 
in  connection  with  this  astounding 
assertion,  that  of  the  ancient  ex- 
istence and  situation  of  Pompeii, 
as  well  as  of  its  destruction,  we 
have  the  most  authentic  historical 
tcstimonv.    .The  other  animals  are 


readers,  that  the  hyaena,  and  seve- 
ral other  animals  upon  which  he 
feasted  at  Kirkdale,  inhabit  such 
countries  alone  as  are  situated  be- 
tween the  tropics,  and  would  "find 
it  but  inconvenient  to  pass  a  win-' 
ter  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  and 
in  a  cave  dripping  with  wet.  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Penn  and  others 
is,  that  the  bodies  of  many  ani- 
mals, whose  bones  are  thus  found 
in  climates  which  are  not  natural 
to  their  species,  were  drifted  into 
those  parts  by  currents  at  the  de- 
luge. Geologists,  however,  who 
affect  to  be  more  scientific  and 
profound,  are  ready,  in  deference 
to  the  prevailing  hypothesis,  either 
to  change  the  nature  of  the  ani'* 
mals,  or  that  of  the  climate ;  some 
preferring  one  alternative,  some 
the  other.  The  most  injudicious, 
expounder  of  Scripture  never  re- 
quires in  his  disciples  so  large  a 
faith  as  this.  We  think  the  re* 
mark  of  an  eminent  chemical  phi- 
losopher is  not  without  reason, 
that  ''  among  all  the  wonders  ge-> 
ology  presents  to  our  view,  the 
eenfideime  of  the  theoriiU  is  the 
most  unaccountable." 


«%«^«^«>%%« 


Christian  Doctrines  and  Duties: 
or,  the  Minister's  Preaching,  and 
the  People's  Practice,  A  Fare- 
well  Sermon,  preached  at  Horn" 
ton  Street  Chapel,  Kensington,  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  5, 1824.  By  John 
Leifchild,     Westley. 

The  removal  of  a  laborious  and 
useful  minister  from  an  attached 
and  affectionate  people,  isan  event 
which  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  some  feelings  of  regret* 
even  though  such  removal  may 
supposed  to  have  been  the  prey  of  place  the  individual  in  a  mupb 
the  hyaenas;  and,  as  the  mouth  of    wider  sphere  of  exertion  and  use- 


the  cave  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  a  full-grown  elephant  or 
rhinoceros,  the  hyaenas  are  under- 
stood to  have  used  much  art  in 
quartering  them  up,  in  preference 
to  enlarging  the  mouth  of  their 


fulness.  On  such  occasions,  a  di- 
versity of  opinion,  both  as  to  the 
prudence*  ot  the  measure,  and  as 
to  the  motives  of  the  individual,  is 
sure  to  ar/se.  In  all  large  con- 
gregations there  are  many  persons 
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of  sterling  piety ,  and  of  strong  at* 
tachment  to  their  pastor,  \Vho  have 
far  too  little  self-denial,  and  en- 
largement of  heart,  voluntarily  to 
consent  to  a  painful  privation, 
even  though  their  loss  may  be  the 
gain  of  many :  and  hence,  the  very 
ardour  of  affection,  once  appa- 
rently violated,  turns  to  anger, 
and  perhaps  to  worse  emotions. 
Yet  the  principles  which  may  have 
guided  the  ultimate  decision  of  a 
minister  to  remove  his  labours  to 
another  sphere,  may  be  such  as 
should  rather  exalt  him  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  friends,  and  entitle  him 
to  a  fuller  measure  of  ^ their  chris- 
tian love.  The  cause  of  the  Gos- 
pel, it  is  to  be  feared,  is  often 
overlooked  in  the  calculation  of 
our  own  comfort;  and  too  fre- 
quently all  interest  ceases  to  be 
ielt  in  the  man  who  has  deemed  it 
expedient  to  discontinue  his  ser- 
vices to  ourselves.  We  make  not 
these  remarks  from  any  knowledge 
of  circumstances  in  the  present 
case,,  but  simply  because  they  are 
generally  applicable  to  the  remo- 
vals of  pastors,  and  because  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  there 
-are  feelings  predominant  in  most 
christian  societies  upon  thi9  sub- 
ject, which  it  is  our  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  counteract  The  over- 
powering claims  which  a  new  situ- 
ation may  sometimes  present  to  a 
certain  minister,  the  adaptation  of 
his  talents,  acquirements,  and  cha- 
racter to  a  given  place,  may  clearly 
indicate  the  propriety^  not  only  of 
his  willingness  to  go,  but  of  the 
people's  duty  cheerfully  to  relin- 
quish their  claims  upon  him,  and 
to  forego  both  their  own  pleasure 
and  profit  for  the  greater  advan- 
tages whioh  may  accrue.to  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  gospel,  from  his 
labours  elsewhere.  We  say  it  is 
a  mark  of*  human  infirmity,  and  of 
the  absence  of  that  disinterested- 
ness which  the  early  Christians 
evinced,  that  the  removals  of  mi- 
nisters are  so  rarely  accompanied 
by  a  conviction,  on  the  part  of  the 
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deprived  people,  that  they  ought 
to  give  him  up.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  desirable,  that  ministers  who 
feel  it  a  duty  to  relinquish  their 
charges,  should,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Gospel,  endeavour,  all- 
in  their  power,  to  effect  this.  It 
was  often  done  among  the  early- 
nonconformists,  and  noble  indeed 
was  the  triumph  of  christian  magna- 
nimity,  when  a  united,  but  small  and 
secluded  congregation,  consented, 
though  with  pain,  to  commend  their 
pastor  to  a  larger  sphere  of  labour 
and  influence.  Churches  in  such 
cases  have  evinced  that  sympathe- 
tic unity  with  the  body  of  Christ, . 
and  that  superiority  to  selfish  mo- 
tives, which  the  Head  of  the 
Church  has  rarely  suffered  to  lose 
their  reward ;  and  even  where  a 
congregation  can  perceive  no  force 
in  the  reasons  which  have  influ- 
enced their  pastor's  decision,  or 
may  deem  it  altogether  question- 
able, whether  his  separation  from 
them  will  promote  his  usefulness, 
«ad  may  think  that  it  must  cer- 
tainly expose  themselves  to  many 
inconveniences,  they  should  cau- 
tiously abstain  from  judging  :^A4; 
tervani  of  the  Lord — remembering 
that  God  may  have  made  that  ap- 
pear duty  to  him,  which  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  interests,  and 
prejudices  may  prevent  them  from 
apprehending  in  the  same  light; 
We  say  again,  we  may  or  we  may 
not  have  touched  appropriately 
upon  the  case  to  which  this  ser- 
mon relates — but  we  distinctly  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  of  that  case, 
and  all  particular  reference ;  we  . 
speak  generally  of  similar  evests, 
and  we  speak  impartially  and 
without  respect  of  persons. 

As  to  the  discourse  before  us, 
it  is  a  very  excellent  review  of  the 
course  the  preacher  has  pursued 
many  years  in  endeavouring  to 
serve  .the  church  at  Kensington.' 
It  contains  a  comprehensive  and 
clear  summary  of  the  important 
truths  he  taught,  and  very  faith* 
fjiiUy  and  affectionately  calls  upoo' 
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the  people  for  that  review  of  their 
practice  which  the  removal  of  a 
pastor  demands.  The  discourse  is 
distinguished  by  all  the  well- 
known  qualities  of  Mr.  L^'s  style 
of  preaching*  It  is  throughout  sim- 
ple and  manly,  scriptural  and 
faithful;  and  many  passages  dis- 


play,  as  might  be  anticipated,  in  a^ 
very  high  degree  that  pathot  for 
which  the  preacher  is  pre^minent.- 
We  had  intended  to  present  ex-^ 
tracts,  but  find  this  now  impossible* 
We  cordially  recommend  the  dis« 
course  to  the  perusal  both  of  mi- 
nisters and  congregations. 


%iUvaviA  fSittti)iiha ;  or,  c^e  Uooh  ^onn. 
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AUare  Danuueenum,  mu  EceletuB 
AnglicoMs  PoUtia,  Davidis  CaU 
derwood,  LugdtMt,  1708,  4to. 
(The  Altar  of  Danuueus,  or  an 
Esway  upon  the  English  EecUh 
noitical  GcvemwiaU.) 
If  Dr.  Parker's  adage,  **  that  only 
little  and  insignificantthing*8  are  dis- 
putable,"  be  true,  church-govern- 
ment is  certainly  the  most  diminu-* 
tive  and  contemptible  subject  that 
ever  employed  a  pen ;  and  truly  it 
arises  from  causes  very  foreign  from 
the  fierce  digladiations  we  have  be«* 
held  on  this  arena,  that  we  have  not 
been  indMced  to  adopt  this  conclu- 
sion in  all  its  latituoe.  The  field 
Qf  the  disciplinarian  controversy  is 
«o  extensive,  the  manoeuvres  of  its 
warfare  so  intricate,  and  its  airt^ 
memtarum  effusions  so  redolent  of 
gall,  that  we  have  often  been 
tempted  rather  to  remain  in  igno* 
ranoe  than  to  purchase  knowledge 
l^y  witnessing  such  interminable 
€onteatiott8.  It  is  certainly  not 
very  creiditable  to  the  temper  of 
theological  disputes,  that  the  uni-» 
▼ersal  consent  of  the  literary  world 
iuMf  appropriated  the  name  of  po^ 
iemics  to  those  who  profess  to  dis- 
cuss the  doctrines  of  tb6  Prince  of 
Peace.  If,  alter  such  cefle<ftions, 
our  readers  are  surprised  at  our  ad- 
venturing upon  die  present  article, 
n  thick  quarto  of  800  pages  of 
<dos9ly->printed  controversy,  and, 
aa  an  additameat  to  its  intnnsic  ret- 
padsiveBees,  composed  in  Latin, 
they  mnsi  attnbute  it  to  that  vora<« 
aihy  and  nstlesa  desiw  of  working 


our  way  into  neglected  and  dusty 
tomes  so  characteristie  of  our 
species. 

This  sturdy  combatant  first  took 
ithe  field  in  the  peaceful  reign  of 
James,  the  second  Solomon.  Thin 
sage  personage  was  so  denominate 
ed,  we  presume,  by  an  awtiperiitasiM, 
as  monM,  a  non  movemdo.  If  not  for 
this  reason,  we  cannot  conceive 
any  other  possible  cause  for  so  un^ 
just  an  application,  but  that  the 
son  of  this  pieudo-Sohmon,  like 
Rehoboam,  the  son  of  the  true 
l^olomon,  by  making  his  yoke 
heavier  even  <Aa«  his  fathers^  like 
him  also  lost  his  kingdom.  With 
whatever  appellation  the  adulation 
of  Whitgin,  and  Montague,  and 
other  temporizing  priesta,  may 
have  distinguished  him,  we  think 
that  Sully's  remark,  **  that  he  was 
the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,^ 
gives  the  mOst  accurate  represen"* 
tation  of  the  heterogeneous  quali- 
ties of  which  he  was  composed. 
Educated  by  Buchanan,  and  pro- 
fessinrg  in  early  life  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  stricter  principles  of 
reformation,  he  finally  became  an 
admirer  of  arbitrary  power,  and  a 
zealous  partiasan  iox  the  English 
episcopacy.  With*  the  advantages 
of  the  unceaung  instructions  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholar  of  the 
age,  he  seems  like  one  **  who  had 
been  at  the  feast  of  learning,  and 
brought  away  only  the  scraps.'' 
His  erudition  evaporated  into  a 
Latin  pun,  hie  exalted  king«effa£t 
was  disBimalation  arrayed  in  reyal 
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garb,  his  pacific  inclination  wa«  any  yery  Christian-like    tmdiiot 

the  result  of  weakness  of  nerve,  towards  the  excellent  author,  aft 

His  BasiHcan  Dvron,  like  many  we  learn  from  another  work  by 

taiore  of  his  royal  gifts,  is  a  bequest  Mr.  Calderwood  himself,  wherein 

of  what  was  alieni  jnris,  and  his  it  is  stated,  that  "  Patrick  Scot,  a 

*'  Blast  against  Tobacco,^  like  the  landed  gentleman  about  Falkland, 

vreed  it  vituperates,  ends  in  smoke,  haying  wasted  his  patrimony,  had 

His  contemporary,  Henry  TV.  of  no  other  means  to  recover  his  es^ 

France,    was  wont  to   say,  that  tate  but  by  some  unlawful  shift  at 

England  had  been  governed  by  court.     He  sH  forth  a  recantation 

King  Elizabeth,  but  was  then  ruled  under  the  name  of  a  banished  mi" 

by  Queen   James..     He   became  nister,  Mr,  David  Cakkrioood,  v^ho, 

despicable  to   the    sovereigns    of  because  of  his  long  sicknes»  be*- 

Europe  by  his  inertness    in    the  fore  was   supposed  by  many  to 

cause  of  his  son-in*>law,  whom  he  have  been  dead.     The  king,  as  h« 

suffered  to  be  deprived  of  his  do-  alleged   himself   to   some    of  his 

minions :  he  became  an  object  of  friends,  furnished    him    with    the 

pity  to  his  people  as  a  tool  in  the  matter,  and  he  set  the  matter  down 

hands  of  those  whom  he  had  raised  in  form.     This  course  failing,  he 

from    obscurity.      An    ingenious  vi^ent  over  to  Holland,  and  sought 

^ag  once  translated    **  Dulce  et  the    same   Mr.  Ikmd  in    sundry 

decoruM  est  pro  pttttia  tnori,^  (the  towns,  especially  in  Amgitrdam,  .in 

motto  of  Lord  Lovatt,  who  was  the  month  of  November,      It  ap- 

executed  in  1745,)  "  tt  is  good  for  peareth,  his  purpose  was  to  dis* 

his  conntrg  that  he  is  deadJ*    I'he  patch  the  said  Mr.  David.    After 

motto  on  James's  coronation  me-  he  had  staid  at  Amsterdam  twenty 

dfA,  "  Eecephaos, populiqiiesahis,**  days,  and  made  diligent  inquiry, 

ttiight  on   the  same  principle  be  was  informed,  die  said  Mr.  Davtd 

'tendered y  *'  To  shun  this  beacon  is  was  returned  home  privately  to  his 

tftesafetyof  the  people."  In  short,  ixy  own  country.*'     Little,  we  believe, 

rise  at  once  to  the  climax  of  his  in>-  is  known  of  the  private  history  of 

^my ,  to  him  we  owe  theilecisions  of  Calderwood.     The  banishment,  to 

theHampton-CourtConference,the  which  a  reference  is  made  in  the 

death  of  Raleigh,  and  the  occasion  last  extract,  was  the  reward  of  his 

t>f  the  civil  war.    As  James  valued  faidifulness  to  the  cause  of  Christy 

himself  much  on  the  clearness  of  and  to  that  form  of  church  govern- 

his  theological  sentiments,  it  is  not  ment  then  established  in  his  native 

to  be  supposed  that  this  work  es-  country.    This  fate  he  endured  in 

t;aped  his  notice.      Peirce  says,  company  with  some  of  the  worthi- 

-quoting  Calderwood's  Church  His-  est  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  many 

tory  of  Scotland,  that  James  **  be-  of  the   eariier    English  puritans, 

Ing  after  the  reading  of  it  some-  among   whom    were    Ainsworth, 

'what  pensive,  aaid  being  asked  the  Ames,  Cartwright,  &c.    The  At- 

i*eason    by    an    English    prelate  iare  l>ama»oemtm  has  ever  main^ 

standing  by  and  observing  it,  he  tained  a  very  respectable  character 

told  him  he  had  seen  and  read  such  among  its  polemical  brethren,  and 

a  book :  whereupon  the  prelate,  indeed  it  was  produced  in  an  ag^ 

willing  his  majesty  not  to  let  tha:t  when  that  species  of  writing,  was 

troublehim,  for  they  would  answer  more  cultivated  than  at  any  pre- 

it,  he  replied,  not  without  some  ceding  or  any  succeeding  period, 

passion, — *  What  will  you  answer.  Hooker,    Bilson,   Whitgift,    and 

man  ?    There  is  nothing  here  than  Montague,  on  the  one  side,  and 

"scripture,  reason,  and  fathers.'"  Ames,  Cartwright,  Parker,  Sand^ 

His  majesty^  however,  wa«  not  ford,  Gillespie  and  Calderwood  oh 

influenced  by  these  sentiments  to  the  other,  were  perhaps  as  acute 
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and  powerfiul  writers  as  were  ever    politer  age,  where  is  the  produc- 


opposed  to  each  other  in  this  con- 
flict of  opinions.  They  lived  in  an 
age  when  the  subflety  of  the  school- 
men was  not  entirely  forgotten; 
when  each  point  of  revelation  was 
compressed 'within  the  major  and 
minor  of  a  syllogism,  and  no  doc- 
trine considered  sufficiently  clear 
till  it  had  passed  through  the  alem- 
bic of  Ocham,  Lombard,  and 
Aquinas.  However  well  this  me- 
thod may  have  been  calculated  to 
ensure  victory  to  the  polemic,  it 


tion  of  the  modern  press  that  would 
endure  the  ordeal  ?  If  some  whim- 
sical author  were  to  harness  him- 
self with  this  unwieldy  armour, 
and  challenge  our  modern  wits  to 
run  a  course,  his  glove  would  re- 
main untouched. 

The  following  is  the  order  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Calderwood  in  the 
subject  of  the  present  article. — 
Chap.  I.  On  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy, and  the  jurisdiction  of 
Royal  Companies  in  Ecclesiasti- 


certainly    retarded    the  speed    of  cal   Causes. — II.  On  the   prece- 

his  march ;  and  like  the  catapulted  dency  of  Bishops. — III.   On  the 

and  ballutce  of  the  Roman  war,  was  dignity  and  power  of  the.  English 

often  as  cumbersome  to  the  assail-  Archbishops. — IV.  On  the  parity 

ant  as  destructive  to  the  enemy,  of  rank  between  the  Bishop  and 

Nor  is  the  syllogistic  method  of  the  Presbyter. — V.  On  the  dignity 

argument  free  from  defects.    For  and    power    of    Bishops    in    the 


words  being  but  the  represent 
tatives  of  ideas,  and  ideas  being 
far.  more  subtle  than  words,  it  may 
often  happen,  through  the  indis- 
tinctness of  our  expressions,  that 
truth  may  slip  through  the  grasp 
of  the  closest  aod  most  compact 
syllogism.  ,  We  have  not  adverted 
to  the  diificulties  presented  by  this 
method  of  discussion  to  the  reader, 
though  perhaps  this  is  the  greatest 
objection  against  its  use  in  our 
time.  The  perusal  of  Parker  "  De 
CrtLce,^^  Sandford  **  De  descentu 
Chrisii  ad  infet^os"  or  Calderwoodi 
"  Altare  DamaBcenunif*  is  a  task 
very  little  inferior  to  the  working 
of  the  preblems  of  Euclid.  How- 
ever good-natured  and  easy  of 
belief  the  reader  may  feel  himself, 
and  however  well-disposed  to  re- 
pose an  entire  credence  in  the  suc- 
cessive postulates,  these  veterans, 
like  Alexander,  scorn  to  win  a 
victory  so  cheaply;  they  rigidly 
bring  every  successive  assertion 
to  its  pecufiar  trial,  and  ex  ahrni- 
danti  cumber  the  weary  traveller. 
Happy  is  it  for  the  present  genera- 
tion that  this  tedious  plan  of  tuition 
has  long  been  discontinued :  if 
rigid  proof  were  insisted  on  for 
each  assertion  so  unhesitatingly 
protruded  on  our  credence  in  this 


English  Church. — VI.  On  Vicar- 
generals,  Officials,  and  Arch- 
deacons.—VII.  On  Suffragans 
and  Rural  Deans. — VIII.  On 
Churches  and  Cathedral  Deans. 
— IX.  On  indifferent  things  and 
ceremonies. — X.  On  the  calling 
and  office  of  Presbyters  in  the 
English  Church.— XI.  On  the 
calling  and  office  of  Deacons.^- 
XII.  On  Laic  Administrations  ia 
the  English  Church.— XIII.  On 
Possessions. — XIV.  On  Consti- 
tutions.— XV.  On  the  Calumnies 
of  Tilenus. 

It  appears  from  this  Synopsis, 
that  few  subjects  of  controversy^ 
between  the  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian  brethren  are  omitted. 
As  far  as  regards  the  state  of  the 
contrpyersy  between  the  Con- 
formists and  early  Puritans,  the 
Altare  Damascenum  embraces  per- 
haps all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
known.  The  principles  of  Inde- 
pendency are,  however,  so  much 
more  simple  and  regular,  that  this 
treatise  will  be  found  unsatisfac- 
tory to  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  modem  state  of  the  question. 

A  scholastic  treatise  of  this  na- 
ture will  not  admit  of  An  analysis 
sufficiently  concise  for  our  pages ; 
and  any  extract,  however  copious. 
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would  be  like  the  mutilation  of  a     bcred    the    New   Tesstament    perfectly* 
fing^er  from  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,     '^^^^  Waldenscs  and  theU  offcprin^  taught 

whichwodd  impair  the  beauty  of    ri[;?2;'rt:,'a''^orfr'S;^ 

tfte  original,   but  convey  no  just    Thomaa  WaldensU ;    they  Udiercd  alio 

idea  of  that  gigantic  stride  to  which 

alone  it  owes  its  celebrity.     Let 

our  readers  judge  for  themselves 

by  the  following  extract  from  the 

first  chapter. 

"  In  TTcXiriiq  EccUtitulica  Anglue,  &c. 
Ln  the  English  ecclesiastical  polity,  there 
are  to  be  considered,  1.  The  persons,  and 
their  circQinstances :  II.  Possessions  : 
III.-  The  constitutions  respecting  both. 
Persona  either  having  administration,  or 
not  having  administration.  Persons  hav- 
ing an  administration,  either  supreme  and 
more  absolute,  or  as  it  is  called  the  Regal ' 
Supremacy,  or  less  ample.  The  Regal  Su- 
premacy is  to  be  considered  in  the  first 
place,  generally  and  particularly.  Gene- 
rally, by  which  the  prince,  as  supreme  go- 
vernor under  God,  can  with  authority 
command,  even  in  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns of  bis  kingdom,  whatever  may  not 
oppose  the  divine  word." 

We  cannot  think  that  our  read- 
ers would  be  much  interested  by 
any  very  copious  extract  of  such 
scholastic  definitions.  The  follow* 
ing  extract,  respecting  a  subject 
which  has  been  vigorously  debated 
in  our  own  time,  may,  perhaps, 
afford  more  instruction.  It  re- 
spects the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
Waldenses  on  church  offices. 


*^  Re8j>ecting  the  Waldenscs,  and  Albi- 
genses,  and  their  progenitors,  the  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons,  Rainerius  Pisanus,  who 
lived  about  1250,  writes  in  the  following 
manner.     Amongst  all  those  sects  which  now 

exist  or  ever  have  existed,  there  is  none  so  p«r-       ^  _  ^     ^  , 

nicious  as  that  of  the  Poor  Men  of.  Lyons,  for    form  oj  clerks,  has  twelve  procurators  pbtting 


that  a  disparity  amongst  ministers  was  that 
mark  of  the  beast  described  in  the  Apo- 
caljrpse,  as  Usher  affirms:  nevertheless, 
Rainerius  says,  that  this  sect,  (for  so  he 
calls  it,)  has  existed,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  some,  even  from  the  timet  of 
the  Apostles,  and  that  in  almost  every 
country.  Michael  Cesennas,  general  of  the 
Minorites,  who  lived  230  years  ago,  and 
was  condemned  by  John,  John  xzii.,  and 
excommunicated  by  a  special  bull,  asserts 
that  *  all  priests  of  whatever  rank  they  may 
6e,  are  of  equal  authority,  potoer,  andjurisdiC' 
turn,  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,* 
as  Antoninus  Florentinus  relates  in  liii 
*'  Sums,''  fourth  part.  Peter  de  Corbaria, 
defended  the  same  opinion.  John  de 
Wessalia,  of  Wormes,  said  that  all  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  equal.  We  inay  seo 
therefore,  that  even  in  this  Cimmerian 
darkness,  and  under  the  arm  of  Antichrist 
himself,  this  light  was  apparent  to  some. 
Why  should  I  relate  the  testimonies  of  mo- 
derns, when  they  present  themselves  so 
abundantly  to  all  ?  Cassander  says,  **  It . 
is  agreed  amongst  all,  that  in  the  time  rf  the 
apostles,  there  vxu  no  difference  between 
bishops  and  presbyters.** 

We  must  conclude  with  a  short 
extract  from  Chapter  II. 

*«  Vulla  est  jure,  divinOf  ^c.-rThere  is  no 
imparity,  according  to  the  divine  law  be- 
tween the  ministers  of  the  church.  The 
difference  introduced  into  the  church  be* 
tween  bishops  and  presbyters,  was  that  de- 
viation from  original  purity,  by  which  the 
monarchy  of  the  Pope  eventually  crept  in  : 
and  the  imparitv  between  bishops  was  the  • 
ladder  by  which  the  hateful  Roman  antichrist 
ascended  to  the  height  of  his  power  and . 
tyranny.    Antichrist,  says  Wiclif,  under  the 


three  reasons.  Firstly,  because  it  is  the  most 
ancient ;  some  say  it  has  exited  since  the  days 
of  Sylvester ;  othen  say  from  the  apostolic<d  age, 
oeeondly,  because  it  is  more  general ;  for  there 
it  scarcely  a  country  into  which  this  sect  has 
wft  crept.  Thirdly,  becaxise  all  others  are 
hated  on  oKount  of  thxxr  awfiil  blasphemies 


agMiut  the  church  of  Christ ;  of  which  kintl 
are  popes,  cardinals,  patriarchs,  archbishops^ 
bishops,  archdeacons,  (fficials,  deans,  immAf, 
and  cUtven-footed  canons,  pretended  brethren 
lately  introduced,  and  questors^  All  thiw 
twelve,  and  especially  the  Cesarean  prelates^ 
and  the  brethren  so  unceasingly  increased,  are 


against  God,  but  this  has  the  appearance  qf  manifestly  disciples  of  Antichrist ;    because 

great  piety,  so  much  so  that  these  sectaries  live  they  take  away  Christiati  liberty,  and  burthen 

righteously  before  men,  are  sound  in  their  faith  the  holy  church,  and  hinder  the  law  of  truth 

towards  6od,  and  in  all  things  contained  in  fromproceeding freely  asheretofore,*  Again  he 
the  creed,  only  they  contemn  and  hate  the 
Boman  church.    James  de  Riberia,  in  his 
**  Collections"  respecting  Thoulouse,  af- 


firms, that  they  were  eminent  for  doctrine 
and  learning,  and  that  even  priests  were 
not  equal  in  acuteness  to  the  Waldenses. 
Rainerius  saw  and  heard  a  certain  unculti- 
vated rustic,  who  recited  Job  word  for 
word  ;  and  saw  many  others  who  reniem- 
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asserts,  *  Cttsarcan  pride  invented  these  ranks 
and  orders*  Agaih  I  assert,  that  in  the  time 
of  Paul,  a  presbyter  and  a  bishop  were  the 


same;  as  appears  from  1  Tun.  iii.,  and' 
Titus  i ,  and  that  profound  theologian,  Jerom, 
asserts  the  same.  Originally,  the  distinction 
between  pope  ami  cardvuUs  was  not  invented, 
nor  thiU  of  patriarchs  and  archbishops,  bishops 
and  archdeacons,   effidals  and  deans,   with 
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(dker  ttffiea  and  pHvate  trdt't,  M!it\ont  num- 
he-  and  rule,*  H«  rides  not  number  pres- 
byters, as  he  docs  bishops,  amongf  the 
diKtples  of  Aiitiehriftt,  and  the  orders  in- 
troduced ia£o  the  church  by  pride,  al- 
though they  had  departed  from  their  ori- 
ginal purity.'* 

We  learn,  from  ihe  address  to 
the  reader,  that  this  learned  work 
iras  originally  printed  in  1023, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Ed- 
ward Did  oclavius.     It  pleased  the 
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not  far  from  tftd  English  limib. 
He  returned  from  that  temporary 
banishment  to  which  we  hare  al- 
ready aUuded,  in  1587  ;,and  utfder-' 
took  the  pastoral  charge  of  Peri- 
caithland,  near  Edinburgh.  He 
was  the  authot  of  many  theological 
treatises,  but^  his  Altare  Damasce- 
num  has  attained  the  greatest  ce- 
lebrity. Archbishop  Spotswood, 
in    his    "  History   of   Scotland,** 


author,  under  this  transposition  of    mentions   Mr.   CalderVvood   as    a 
letters,  to  keep  him^lf  secret,  on     man  of  learning,  and  of  n^ore  mo« 


accoont  of  some  reasons  which 
may  easily  be  understood.  His 
first  charge  was  at  some  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh, 


deration  than  many  of  his  breth- 
ren, on  account  of  which  he  was 
neglected  by  some  of  the  more 
rigid. 
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AMERICAN  MISCELLANY. 


REVIEW. 

A  Sermon  on  the  A  tonementy  preached 
at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Congregatiotial  and  Presbyterian 
Ministeri  of  tJie  State  of  New 
Itatfipshire,  Concord,  June  2, 
1824.  By  Daniel  Dana,  Mini- 
iter  of  the  Gospel  in  London- 
derry, 

The  subject  of  tins  discourse  is 
the  most  important  that  can  occupy 
the  attention  of  a  christian  mini- 
ster, or  a  christian  audience.  The 
text  on  wliich  Dr.  Daifa  founds  his 
observations,  is  Isaiah  liii.  4, 5,  6 ; 
'from  which  he  first  endeavours  to 
give  a  fair  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  and  then  proceeds 
to  shew  that  this  doctrine  belongs 
to  the  Bible,  and  is  the  only  one 
which  can  explain  the  nature  of 
the  sufferings  of  Jesucr.  We  have 
seen  many  abler  sermons  on  the 
subject,  and  our  next  article  will 
embrace  a  very  superior  discourse ; 
but  the  piety  of  Dr.  Dana  will 
edify  his  readers.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  best  passages. 

**  Aa  to  bU  niffermgs,  we  contend  not 
that  the  Redeemer  endured  precisely  the 
Mine  miflei^,  ia  ided  and- degree,  to  which 
the  gioiier  was  expoied,  and  which  ha 
must  othwwifle  have  endured.    This  was 


neither  necessary,  nor  possible.  Infinite 
purity  could  not  know  the  tortures  of  re- 
morse.  Infinite  excellence  could  not  feel 
the  anguish  of  malignant  passions.  Nor 
was  it  needful  that  the  Saviour,  iUToaking 
atonement  for  human  guilt,  should  sastain 
sufferings  without  end.  Such,  it  is  atl< 
mitted,  must  have  been  the  punishmcut 
of  a  sinner,  had  he  borne  it  in  his  own 
person.  But  this  necessity  results,  not 
direetly  from-  the  penal  sanction  of  the 
law,,  but  from  the  inipossibility  )hat  « 
finite  transgressor  should,  within  any  li- 
mited {Period,  render  satisfaction  for  hia 
sins.  But  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  STa- 
vionr  imparted  an  infinite  value  an4  effi- 
cacy to  his  temporary  sniflsrings.  ludeed, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  be  endured  ns 
much  of  that  same  misery  to  which  tlic 
sinner  stands  exposed,  as  consisted  with 
the  perfect  innocence,  dignity,  and  glory 
of  his  character.  He  snfftTcd  not  only 
the  nnited  assaults  of  human  ciaielty  and 
infernal  rage,  but  the  far  more-  torturing 
pains  of  divine  dereliction.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  Scripture  expressly  declares  that, 
in  redeeming  us  from  the  law,  he  was 
made  a  curse  fir  m,  we  are  constraini^d  to 
conclude  that  his  sufferings  were  a  sub- 
stantial eiectuion  of  thfe  threatening  of  tht 
law ;  a  real  endurance  of  its  penalty,  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  or 
required.  Nor  wfll  it  surely  be-  denied 
that  such  unexfimpled  sufferings  inflicted 
on  a  person  so*  spotless,  so  exalted,  anrd 
so  dear  to  God,  gave  as  irtuch  honour  to 
his  holy  law,  &  could  have  been  giren  by 
the  everlasting  sufftrings  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  If  the  lightnings  of  Si.iai,  and 
the  fiercer  flames  of  hell,  reveal  the  dtvine- 
indignatlott  at  tin,  this  indignation  seines  ' 
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An^eriam  Wucdlnmif  :-^ 


U>  'StUl  .bi^bter  apd  inore  .treoiendous  co- 
lours, fram  iCaliiary.  l^hercy  iodeed,  the 
vAalt  ckaracier  of  Deity  bas  a  edgnal 
imd  traouBceadent  display.  Justice  appears 
wojte  JHpfuli  98  well  as  moFe  amiaUe,  by 
Its  coouexion  with  boundless  mercy ;  and 
mercy  spears  at'  once  more  venerable 
and  worenttractiTe,  by  its  union  with  in* 
flej[ible  justice.  On  the  one  hand,.  Jeho- 
rab  is -exhibited  as 

*  A  God  lill  o'er,  consummate,  absolute, 

•  Full  orb'd',  in  his  whole  round  of  rays 

complete.' 

On  the  other,  the  pardon  and  salvation 
of  noA^,  which,  a^art  ^om  the  Saviour's 
atonement,  might  seem  to  threaten  the 
subversion  of  the  divine  law  and  govern- 
we<U,  are  now  seen  to  establish  them  in 
ttbeir  highest  dignity  and  glory." — pp.  8,  9. 


pedi«iU  ean  be  found,  then  an  adequate 
«tone»eiit  U  poisiUe;  otherwise  U  is 
not. 

'*  Now  such  an  expedient,  the  text  re- 
presents the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be.  It 
is  '*  a  declaration  of  .tba  righteousness  of 
God;  so  that  be  might  be  just," — might 
secure  the  objects  of  distributive  justice, 
as  it  becomes  a  ughteous  moral  goveinor 
to  do ; — "  and  yet  might  justify,"  or  ac- 
quit and  exempt  from  punishment,  him 
that  believeth  in  Jesus.  It  was  in  the 
mature  of  it,    an  exhibition  or  proof-* 

cv^<£tC— of  the  righteousness  of  God. 
It  did  not  consist  in  an  esocution  of  the 
law  ou  any^beinf  whatever ;  for  it  was  a 
'substitute  for  an  execution  of  it. — It  did 
not  annihilate  the  guilt  of  transgressors, 
or  cause  them  to  be  cither  really  or  ap- 
parently inttocent;  for  tbia  was  impos* 
»ble :  it  rather  proclaimed  the  atrocity  of 
their  guilt. — It  ttid  not  fulfil  the  law,  or 
aatistfy  its  demands  dn  transgressors ;  for 
then  their  acquittal  would  bave  been  aa 
act  of  justice,  not  of  grace  {  and  the 
atonement  would  have  been  but  another 
mode  of  executing  the  law  itself,  not  a 
aubstitute  for  it.  Its  immediate  infiuence 
was  not  on  tlie  characters  and  relations  of 
men  as  transgressors,  nor  on  the  claims  of 
the  law  upon  them»  Its  direct  operation 
was  on  the  feelings  and  the  apprebensiooa 
of  the  beings  at  large,  who  are  xmder  the 
moral  government  of  God.  In  two  re- 
apects,  it  coincided  precisely  with  a  public 
execution  of  the  law  itself:  its  immediate 
influence  was  on  the  same  persons ;  and 
that  influence  was  produced  in  the  same 
way, — ^by  means  of  a  pufotic  exhibitiop. 
For  wluit  is  a  public  execution  of  the  law 
on  culprits,  but  a  public  exbibition  ?  an^ 
an  exhibition,  wbich  is  intended  to  affect 
the  feelings  and  tbe  apprehensions  of  4he 
demmunity, — to  impress  them  aU  witk 
high  respect  and  reverence  for  the  law, 
that  stern  guardian  of  the  public  weal  ? 
The  atonement  to  be  a  proper  substitiita 
for  the  execution  of  the  law,  ought  to  be 
a  public  exhibition;  and  such  an  exhi* 
bition,  as  would  impress  all  the  creatures 
of  God  with  a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  tbe 
majesty  and  sanctity  of 'bis  law,  of  lAm. 
criminality  of  disobedience  to  it,  and  of 
the  holy  unbending  rectitude  of  God  as 
a  moral  governor." — pp.  20 — 22.  * 

After  shewing  the  necessity  of 
some  display  of  God's  righteous- 
Bess,  he  thus  reasons  respecting 
the  value  of  the  display  afforded 
by  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

.**  The  efficiency,  and  of  course  the  value, 
tiling"  dli&rent  from  the  execution  of  the'  of  the  atonement  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  is 
law  itself  I  because  it  is  to  be  a  snhstttote  proportionate  to  the  dignity  of  bis  charac- 
fpg  it,  something  ^hich  w'dl  render  it  aafie  ter. — For  his  toils  and  sufferings  were  an 
and  pn)p0r  to  suspend  the  regular  conrse  enblbitioa,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
of  distributive  justioe.     If  sucb  an  ex-     make  a  dosp  and  la$tilig  hnpt^ssibn  on  the 
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Nature  of  the  Atonement,  A  Dis^ 
course,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Theological  Seminary,  An- 
dover.  By  James  Mnr dock,  D»D. 
Brown  Professor  of  Sac.  Bhei. 

■  andjEccles.  Hist,  in  the  Seminary. 

This  sermon  displays  very  con- 
siderable ability;  and  though  -we 
hesitate  to  subscribe  to  every  idea 
iu  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  it  contains  a  very  mas- 
terly view  of  the  difficult  subject 
on  which  it  treats.  After  some 
introductory  remarks  of  a  critical 
na«tui:e.  Dr.  Murdock  proceeds  to 
state,  why  an  atonement  was  ne- 
cessary ;  what  were  the  objects  to 
be  accomplished  by  it;  and  how 
the  mediation  of  Christ  effected 
these  objects.  After  noticing  the 
grand  difficulty  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  sinner's  salvation,  **  the 
necessity  of  distributive  justice  to 
the  wejl-being  of  the  universe,"  in 
the  following  passage  the  leading 
views  of  the  author  are  stated. 

**  To  remove  this  difficulty,  or  to  enable 
God  righteously  to  pardon  the  repenting 
sinner,  the  atonement  must  give  the  same 
support  to  law,  or  must  display  as  im- 
pressively the  perfect  holiness  and  justice 
ef  God,  as  the  execution  of  the  law  on 
trapsg^ressdrs  would.    It  must  be  aome-' 
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Sn^Uigcnt  vnirerttJ  They  wert  inttnded  qoeocei.  But  ttilU  if  tbe  honour  of  his 
to  show  bow  solicitous  Ood  is  to  preveot  lavr  and  the  good  order  and  happiness  of 
his  creatures  from  supposing  him  to  make  his  kingdom,  when  weighed  in  his  balance, 
light  of  transgression,  because  he  lets  it  are  equivalent  only  to  such  sufTerings  of 
go  unpunished.  Now  the  strength  of  tbe  such  a  creatnre,  they  are  in  his  account 
impression  made  by  the  exhibition,  is  of  but  of  limited  value  :  and  it  is  by  no  means 
rast  importance ;  for  it  is  the  visible  mea-  certain,  that  he  may  not  be  induced  by 
sure  of  the  divine  displeasure  at  sin.  If  some  consideration,  and  that  not  of  in* 
the  whole  exhibition  makes  no  deep  and  finite  value  neither,  to  sacrifice  them  al- 
iasing impression  I  if  it  is  viewed  as  an  together.  Thus,  such  an  atonement  would 
ordinary  and  trivial  occurrence ;  it  will  be  fall  short  of  declaring  and  evincing,  fuUy^ 
inefficient  and  useless,  or  perhaps  worse  *<  the  righteousness  of  God."  It  would 
than  useless.  It  is  only  by  being  such  an  not  enable  him  to  '<  be  just,"  just  to  him- 
exhibition  as  will  strike  every  beholder  self  and  to  his  kingdom,  and  yet  to  '' jus- 
wltb  astonishment  and  awe,  such  as  will  tify  the  believer."  Such  an  exhibition 
make  an  impression  too  deep  ever  to  be  would  fall  fiir,  very  far,  short  of  making 
forgotteuy  that  it  can  answer  effectually  as  deep  and  lasting  an  impression  on  the 
the  ends  of  an  atonement. — If  now,  we  inhabitants  of  both  worlds,  as  would  be 
should  suppose  the  Mediator  to  have  been  produced  by  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
a  mere  man,  an  eminent  prophet,  per*  of  the  law  upon  transgressors.  It  would 
haps ;  and  that  he  endured  and  performed  therefore  be  an  inadequate  atonement.^- 
what  tbe  Gospel  relates ;— what  was  there  But,  let  us  suppose  now,  that  the  Me- 
here,  more  than  has  often  occurred  ?  Is  diator  was  in  dignity  and  power  on  a  level 
it  a  stn^nge  thing  in  our  world,  /or  good  with  God  the  Father,  and  in  an  equal 
men  to  be  persecuted  and  put  to  death  ?  degree  possessed  of  all  divine  attributes  ; 
Were  not  many  prophets  and  righteous  and  that  be  condescended  to  unite  himself 
men  so  treated  by  the  ancient  Jews  }  If  with  a  mortal  man ;  and  in  this  state  sub- 
then  God  has  selected  one  of  these  common  mitted  to  be  reviled,  and  loaded  with  in- 
occurrences,  and  appointed  it  to  be  the  suits,  and  persecuted  even  unto  death ;  and 
special  symbol  of  his  concern  for  the  ho*  we  have  an  exhibition,  at  which  the  uni- 
tiour  of  his  law;  what  is  gained  by  the  verse  may  justly  stand  amazed.  It  is 
symbol,  that  would  not  be  gained,  with-  needless  to  object,  that  it  was  only  the 
out  it,  by  a  mere  declaration  ?  Will  this  human  nature  of  the  complex  person, 
effectually  secure  reverence  for  his  law,  which  suffered  pain  and  death.  It  was  so. 
and  impress  transgressors  with  an  awful  But  what  could  the  infinite  and  impassible 
sense  of  the  holiness  of  God  ?  Will  it  not  God  do  more  ?  He  became  personally 
rather  encourage  transgression,  by  seem-  united  to  an  abused,  suffering  mortal,  and 
in^  to  prove  that  sin  is  quite  a  venial  thus  bore  a  load  of  indignity  heaped  upon 
thmg  in  God's  account  ? — Let  us  next  himself.  The  human  mind  can  conceive 
suppose,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  of  no  exhibition  calculated  to  produce  a 
Mediator  was  the  highest  and  noblest  deeper  impression.  Of  course,  this  ap- 
created  or  derived  being  in  the  universe ;  pears  to  be  the  most  efficacious  atone- 
bnt  still,  a  creature,  and  therefore  in*  ment,  the  best  substitute  for  the  execution 
*  finitely  beneath  the  rank  of  God  himself*  of  the  law,  which  it  was  possible  for  in- 
<                      Such  an  exalted  being,  we  roust  suppose,  finite  wisdom  to  devise." — pp.  27 — 30. 

^ri^J^- ll'  ^  ^°t.  °'iT"!5  We  have  extracted  largely  from 

i                      for  God  to  give  him  up  to  be  reviled  and  .t  .      j.                   i_               ®    ^ 

spit  upon  and  crucified,  must  shew  that  he  T**  discourse,  because  we  con- 
regards  the  occasion  which  makes  it  neces-  sider  the  views  contained  in  it  im- 
sary,  to  be  a  very  detdrous  and  important  portant,  and   worthy  of  a  fuller 

,T/.2!^T*!r""^^*5'^l^^*^''12  discussion  than  the  bounds  of  a 

j                     up  to  so  great  indignity  and  suffering,  would  11.                    j     -^^  j     % 

'                    be  an  extraordiniSy  thing ;  and  would  be-  «*«»6^®  discourse  admitted.     In  an 

token  something  of  unusual  occurrence  in  Appendix  there  are  several  notes 

divine  providence.    But,  as  the  sufferings  and  references.     The  note  on  the 

of  this  exalted  creature  were  temporary,  nature  and  different  kinds  of  jus- 

and  as  be  was  raised  to  greater  honours  x-       •             i*     1     •           ^     ^       ^ 

afterwards,   he  experienced    perhaps  no  ^®®  "  peculiarly  important, 

real  loss.     Viewed  in  itself,    tbe  trans-  ^^^^^x^ 

action  might  be  regarded  as  only  one  of  ..toot/^-vt  *  wxr  .^^.n*^*  ▼  *^«n^r...^ 

the  more  uncommon  of  those  mysterious  MISSIONARY  INTELLIGENCE, 

events  which  occur  in  the  providence  of  society  fob  PAOPAOATiKa'Viu;oQ8P£L. 

God.    And  when  the  object  of  it  should  The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospei 

be  made  known,   the  natural  inference  among  the  Indians  and  others  in  North 

would  be,  that  God  felt  it  to  be  somewhat  America,  has  employed,  for  longer  or 

dangerous  to  suspend  the  course  of  justice  shorter  periods  durioff  the   imst  year* 

towards  transgressors,  and  was  willing  to  thirteen  difierent  Missionaries,  chiefly 

take  some  pains  to  prevent  the  conse-  in  the  State  of  Maiae, 


1825.]  American  Miteetlany  ;- 

Besides  the  payment  ^f  salaries,  the 
Societ  J  has  granted  the  sum  of*5U  Spanish 
dollars  for  the  support  of  religious'  in- 
struction in  the  Isles  of  Shoals— for  the 
nurchase  of  books,  50  Sp.  dols. — Iter. 
Jbhn  Sarffeant,  Missionary  among  the 
New  Stockbridffe  Indians,  220  Sp.  dols. 
— Mr.  Frederidi  Baylies,  for  Indians  ou 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  and  the 
Narragansetts,  SOO  Sp.  dols. — Mr.  Jo- 
seph Lake,  for  coloured  people  at  Nan* 
tucket,  60  Sp  dols.— School  among  the 
Passamaquoddy  Indians,  50  Sp.  dols. — 
aftiong  the  Penobscots,  50  Sp.  dols. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  amounted,  in 
May  last,  to  15,900  Sp.  dols. ;  since  which 
time,  donations  have  been  received  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  l  .200  Sp.  dols. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Society's  Mis- 
sionaries cannot  be  doubted.  They  have, 
many  of  them,  and  probably  all,  engag- 
ed in  their  work  with  taitLfulness  and 
zeal.  They  have  built  up  falling 
churches;  distributed  religious  books 
among  the  poor ;  visited  the  sick  in  their 
affliction,  as  well  as  fiimilies  and  schools ; 
attended  funerals ;  preached  otlen,  both 
on  the  Sabbath  and  other  days  ;  endea- 
vouring, wherever  they  went,  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  godliness  and  piety 
among  the  people.  It  is  stated,  that,  in 
the  county  of  York,  missionary  assistance 
bas  been  instrumental,  within  the  last 
year,  of  effecting  the  settlement  of  four 
worthy  orthodox  ministers. 

STOCKBBIDOE  INDIAK8. 

The  mission  among  the  New  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  has  simered  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Sargeaut,  who  de« 
parted  this  life  near  the  close  of  last  Sum- 
mer, having  been  the  stated  minister  of 
the  tribe  for  more  than J^y  years  ;  first 
at  StOckbridge,  in  this  State;  and  after- 
wards at  New  Stockbridge,  Oneida  Ca 
N.  Y.,  to  which  place  his  people  had  re- 
moved. In  September,  1823,  about  50 
i»f  this  tribe  emigrated  still  farther  into 
the  interior,  to  Uieir  lands  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Green  Bay,  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Others  have  since  followed ;  and  the  re* 
inainder,  200  or  300  in  number,  will 
doubtless  take  the  same  course  before 
many  years.  These  lands  were  purchas- 
ed by  them  in  conjunction  with  the 
3iunsees,  and  contain  four  or  five  mil- 
lion acres.  To  defray  the  expense  of 
this  purchase,  they  sold  part  of  their 
township,  given  them  by  the  Oneidas 
about  forty  years  since.  They  also  agreed, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sargeant,  to 
make  appu^tion  to  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  that  the  remainder  of  their 
lands,  miUs,  and  all  their  buildings  and 
improvements,  miffht  be  sold  for  their 
value ;  which  woum  not  only  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  emigration  ^'or  the  remaining 
persons  of  the  tribet  but  leave  a  fund  to 
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follow  them  and  their  children  for  ever. 
The  subject,  having  been  brought  before 
the  legislature  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Sargeant,  failed  of  success.  Had  his  life  . 
been  spared,  he  would  have  renewed  the 
application  the  present  winter. 

iKDiAirs  OK  Martha's  viKETAno. 

The  Indians  (or  rather  people  of  co- 
lour) are  somewhat  numerous  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Vine- 
yard, known  by  the  name  of  Gay  Head  ; 
others  are  found  at  Christian- towu~- 
others  still  at  Chabaquiddick,  a  separate 
island  adjacent.  The  whole  number 
cannot  exceed  600  or  600.  These  people, 
in  general,  have  very  much  degenerat- 
ed, in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  well  as 
others,  since  the  time  of  the  Mayhews-- 
particularly  the  elder.  From  what  we 
Know  of  them,  we  should  say  there  are 
at  present  but  few  individuals  among 
them,  who  give  evidence  of  true  piety. 
The  following  statement  respecting  the 
schools  among  the  Vineyard  Indians^ 
the  Narra^nsetts,  and  those  of  Nan- 
tucket, is  from  the  last  Report  of  the  So- 
ciety : 

At  Gay  Head,  Mr.  Baylies  had  50 
scholars ;  22  reading  in  the  Testament, 
J  7  in  the  8pelllng-b<x>k,  and  11  in  the  al- 
phabet ;  24  were  learning  to  write.  -At 
Christian-town  he  taught  one  week,  and 
had  previously  employed  a  female  teacher 
9  weeks.  In  his  school,  he  kad  22 
scholars ;  12  read  in  the  Testament,  6  ia 
the  spelling-book,  and  four  in  the  alpha- 
bet ;  15  are  learning  to  write.  At  Cha- 
baquiddick, he  taught  four  weeks,  and 
employed  a  woman  of  colour  12  weeks. 
In  his  school,  he  had  27  Indian  children 
and  1  white  child ;  17  read  in  the  Testa- 
ment, 5  in  the  speUing-book,  and  5  in 
the  alphabet;  17  were  learning  to 
write. 

J\rarrd^g|aiu«<<f.~AtNarraganaetrCharles- 
town,  B.L]  Mr.  Baylies  opened  d  school 
in  August,  and  taught  4  weeks ;  a  fe* 
male  teacher  having  previously  taught 
there  12  weeks.  In  nis  school,  he  had  60 
scholars ;  41  Indians  and  19  whites.  Of 
the  Indians,  15  read  in  the  Testament* 
17  in  the  spelling  book,  and  9  in  the  al- 
phabet ;  17  were  writers. 

NMiucket.—Mr.  Baylies  opened  a 
school  at  Nantucket  in  July,  taught  5 
weeks,  and  employed  two  women  of  co-^ 
lour  12  weeks.  In  his  school,  be  bad  53 
scholars ;  23  in  the  TesUment,  17  in  the 
spellitig-book,  and  IS  in  the  alphabet ;  22 
were  learning  to  write. 

During  the  last  year,  the  five  Indian 
schools  were  taught  75  weeks.  In  the 
schools  there  were  213  scholars,  193  of 
whom  were  Indians.  Of  the  Indians^  89 
read  in  the  Testament,  62  in  the  spell- 
ing-book, and  48  in  the  alphabet ;  95 
were  learping  to  write.    Ixk  the  women' 
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many  ferront  pntyers  for  ilwae  poor 
children  of  nature,)  I  give  .vou  the  foU 
lowing.  By  the  convenufctton  of  thifi 
young  woman,  a  few  (hours  befyire  :\ier 
death,  we  |iave  reason  to  think  your  i^i- 
hours  among  them  have  not  heen  in  .vam. 
She  said,  she  longed  to  die  and  be  wiMi 
God.  She  addressed  her  father  and  mo- 
ther  very  affectionately."    What   she 
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Bchools,  ikuitting,  sewing,  and  the  com- 
mon branches,  usually  attended  to  in 
such  schools,  were  taught. 

FASSAMAQUADDIES. 


Among  the  Passamaquaddies,  to  whom 
one  of  tne  Society's  Missionaries  has 
made  irequent  visits,  measures  are  in 
operation  for  the  erection  of  a  school 


house.  On  a  certain  occasion,  notiiav..  said  to  them  was  serious  and  solemn, 
ing  visited  them  for  some  months,  he  re-  mingled  with  the  monitory—'*  no  wicked 
^^Pa     .  ....  X. .-_...../._,.      Indians  see  God."     She   had   aU   t^e 


qeived  a  letter  from  a  '•  valuable  female 
in  Perry,  concerning  the  death  of  Sock 
Ba8on*8  daughter,  aged  16  years."  The 
following  is  an  extract,  as  given  in  the 
}Uport: 

<'  Thinkiriff  some  of  the  particulars  of 
the  death  or  his  eldest  daughter  might 
be  interesting  to  you,  (as  you  have  taken 
such  unw.earied  pains,  and  offered  up  so 


young  Indians  called  to  her  bedside,  and 
gave  them  religious  admonitions.  *'  She 
conversed  in  this  way  with  all  the 
squaws,  and  Wit^  all  her  relations.  She 
appeared  to  \ie  engaged  in  prayer  for 
about  an  hour  before  her  dctatby  seemed 
impatient  for  the  time  to  come,  ^nd  qaid 
often,  that  she  lunged  to  go  to  heaven 
and  be  with  God." 
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DuNALLAN ;  or  TCnow  what  you  Judge, 
A  ^ory,  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Deci- 
sion,^* "  F(fthfir  Clementy*  ^c,  3  voh. 
l%mo, — Our  readers  have  more  than 
once  been  duly  apprized  of  our  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  that  class  of  publications 
designated  by  the  title  o( Religious  Novels, 
But  as  the  expression  of  this  opinion 
has  done  littje^  and  is  likely  to  do  little, 
towjir4s  the  suppression  of  these  pro- 
^uctioq^^  :i^e  shall  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  le^s  afnli)Atious  o^ice  of  poinUug  out 
9Hfi)i  M  ^^  ,ej(ceptioaable,  a.nd  recom- 
is^epd^ng  :^o$e  .t,h^t  ipay  appear  to  us  tj9 
1^  Uie  best  of  the  sort.  We  hesitate  no^ 
tp  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  interesting  religious  fictions  of  the 
day.  It  jnay  certainly  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage, and  perhaps  in  some  cireles 
m^y  be  found  useful.  Th^  characters 
are  in  general  well  drayvn,  though  some 
of  the  inciden.ts  ^e  by  far  too  romantic 
fqr  re^l  life.  Thjt  excitement  produced 
bv  ceftj^n  p^t^  of  the  tale  i^s  coipsider- 
able.  As  a  literary  production,  it  is 
Ughly  cfedit^ible  to  the  eminent  indivi- 
dual to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  is  still 
more  as  a  display  oi'  reUgious  principle 
and  feeling. 

§EL^CT  CHEI.STIAN  AUTHORS. 

The  Christian  *s  GR£,^T  ly  tehest. — 
^Ti^ro^ctory  Essay  by  1\  Chal/ocrs,  V,D. 

The  Lipe  oi-  ^aiinahp  Qii^vin,  jfy 
Wf9,  Gilim^^Inirodfifiiory  J^sg^  by 
JlfV'E.  Irving,  A.M. 

POEUS  OD  Wm.Cow.P£a,  £sQ,.^Ja- 
tfodueton/  ^ssa^  by  Mr,  J\U>nfg9wwry, 

WeiiKS  «r  TiTB  Itev.  Johh   Mac- 


LAURiN . — Introductory  E^ay  by  the  Bev, 
John  Brown, 

The  Mouan£:R*s  Companion,  (Fl^' 
vcVs  T(ikenforMoifU'ner$,)^IrUriQductory 
Essay  by  Dr,  Gordon, 

It  is  the  intention  of  Messrs.  Chalmera 
and  Collins  to  publish  a  series  of  Select 
Christian  Authors,  and  tht*  above  list 
comprehejids  ^  portion  of  this  series. 
The  essays  are  for  the  most  part  v^ry 
short,  the  longesjt  not  exceeding  sixty 
pages,  bujt  are  well  calculated  to  answer 
the  intent  of  their  writers,  ax^d  certainly 
ffive  the  worthy  authors  to  whose  works 
Qiey  are  prefixed  a  very  gentlemanly  and 
pleasing  introduction  to  the  notice  and 
^quaintance  of  the  reading  public.  That 
by  Mir.  ChaloEiers  (though  the  shortest), 
prefixed  to  Guthrie's  work,  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  some  passages  being  written 
in  Mr.  C.  s  most  felicitous  manner.  The 
contracted  limits  of  t^is  department  of 
our  work  preclude  the  possibility  of 
making  large  extracts,  but  we  must  en- 
deavour to  make  room  for  the  few  fol- 
lowii^g  sieiUences,  which  we  e^e  sure 
will  gratify  ^ur  readers  as  much  as  the^ 
Wve  grati4ed  us.  Speaking  qf  the  evj^ 
denoe  which  the  conduct  oi%  niAn  aifoi^s 
of  tihe  iltate  of  his  heant  and  bis  alfieo* 
tions,  howev^  veiled  their  8.ecret  wovk^ 
ings  may  be  froin  external  obMrvtttion, 
Mr.C  says*— 

"  One  niay  be  profoundly  irnorant  of 
moral  science,  fie  may  noC  oe  able  %o 
grope  his  way  among  the  arcana  of  fthe 
muer  man.  Tbe re  might  not  be  a  more 
iASc^utablc  thing  to  him  in  nature,  than 
the  mystery  of 'nis  own  'S|iil4t  ^  «n4  not  « 


1826.)  £M  of  Neuy  PtAtimii6US,  mUh  ^hort  Nofkes.  2t f 

datlcef  Of  morb  ithipeaetHible'chabS',  than  olbgy  of  pur  ancient  audidrs,  let  it  not 

that  Hefttt  whkh  cvtei'  tfeem^tU  witli  the  be  the  only  point'  of  similarity  between 

ab^itdftdcef  f\%^  own  thoii^MS,  Ao^  it*-  his  works  and  theirs :  we  will  forgive  alt 

''7'twT^^'  7^'    "^2  ^^'^i^ilf'**"^^.  the  inelegancies  of  style,  if  he  will  im- 

of  thiit  beftrtj  tfie  month  speftkettt ;  and'  r<:u^*i,^^„*L.„„^i<  ^„AJ^„*K#^,^r'jK 

words  are  aiidiWe  things^add  oul  of  that  ^'^^^  f'^  ^^^""f^  ^  ^  ^  ^^''iL'f  ^l* 

heart  are  the  issues  of  life  ;•  arid  the  dfeds'  .  V  ^  ^^^  P^^  ^°^™  ^  speak  at  Itirigth 

of  our  life  or  history  are  visible  things—  ^^^"6  rest  of  the  Essays;  it  \^i\\  be  suf- 


ftnd  as  the  heart  prompteth,  so  the  hand 
performeth — and  thus  a  legible  expression 
is  sent  forth,  even  from  the  depths  of  an 
else  unsearchable  cavern,  which  we,  at 
least,  have  never  entered,  either  to  sound 
its  rfecessf s,  or  tb  read  the  eharactefs  that 


flcient  to  say,  lio\t'ever,  tihat  they  by  no' 
means  disgrace  the  coftipatiy  of  the  twc 
we  have  already  introduced :  That  by  IVf  r. 
Montgomery  we  would  esp^ially  retfom^ 
mend  to  the  nuraefdut  adniirefs  of  Cow- 
per,  as  affording  a  very  pleasing  skefcli  of 


flLSI^^if^^}^  !!L!'^!!^^  ^i**  *?^il?  ?^    *^^®  P°®t*^  productions,  connect«»d  with  the' 
.»^— .    ,.      i^    .*  ^^,      *  #     J     *_     events  of  his  life;  many  of  his  poertisbeSng 

affecting  memorials  o^  the  sfate  of  mind' 
in  which  they  -w^re  cortiposed  at  the  sfe^ 
▼eral  eras  of  his  li£?. 

In  conclusion,  we  warmly  congratn-^ 
tulate  Messrs.  Chalmers  and  Collins' 
upon  the  manner  in  wbick  they  have  so^ 
far  prosecuted  their  design,  and  feel 
convinced,  that  if  tbeir  future  intro(iuc- 
tory  essays  equal  those  which  havp  been 
already  published,  they  will  not  fail  of 
realising  that  encouragement  from  the 
public  which  they  assuredly  merit.  We 
have  purposely  abstained  from  all  re- 
marks upon  the  character  of  the  wojks- 
themselves,  since  they  have  already  ac- 
quired an  established  reputation.     We 


ilttAgtery.  If  wrf  catinot  gfo  pw-ofmindly  to 
work,  let-  us  g>o  plainly.  If  the  fountain 
be  hid,  let  us  take  cognizance  of  the 
stream-  thut  issues  from  the  outlets.  If 
we  cannot  gauge  the  designs,  let  us  at  least 
institute  a  qnestionary  process  upon  the 
doings ;  and  if  we  have  wearied  ourselves 
in  vaiu,  at  searching  for  the  marks  of 
grace  upon  the  soul,  let  us  remember,  that 
the  body*  is  its  instrument  and  its  vehicle, 
and  we  may  at  least  examine  ourselves, 
M  to  all  its  raot*ments  of  accordancy  ^ith 
the"  ten  conlmftndaiettts."— p.  xvi. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  C.  we  hope 
he  will  pardon  us  for  Jiointing.  out  to 
hith  a  blu rider,  of  which  he  is  often 
guilty,  iti  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  :  we  allude  to  the  sad  con- 


fb^on  \^hich  he  makes  in  the  sigtis  of  snail  take  a  future  opportunity  of  no- 

tiff  ftrturfe  t^iise.     Indeed,  to  him  and  to  ticing  the  other  works  in  the  series, 

every  kindly  Scot  we  would  strongly  re-  The  Christian  Philosopher;  or,, 

commend  the  almost  infallible  riife  of  the  Connection  of  Philosophy  with  Re- 

Dr.  jbh'nsDn,  "  When  you  would  aay  ligion.     By    Thomas.  Dick. — This  is  ^ 


shall — say  will;    and  when  you  would 
say  will — say  shall. 

Mr.  IrVing*s  Essay,  prefixed  to  Ber- 
nard Gilpiti's  lift,  is,  upon  the  whole, 
pleasing— some  parts  of  it  peculiarly  so. 
We  can  indeed  give  it,  what,  in  truth,  we 
cainnbt  give  to  all  Mr.  I.*s  productions, 
a  cordial  r6comm6ndatioft  to  the  atten- 
tit)n  of  tlie  public ;  and  ^e  feel  certain 
too,  that  its  author  vfriU  look  back  upon 
this  perfonusmc^,  sdin^ye&rsheAce,  with 
far  greater  pleasure  thaflf  upon  his  chi- 
valrous encounter  witJV  the  Missionary 
Society.  Our  farewell  to  Mr.  It'vittg's 
Essay  must,  we  believe,  be  much  like 
that  which  closed  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Chalmerses,  by  suggesting  an  improve- 
ment in  the  style.  We  would  indeed 
most  earnestly  recommend  to  him  to  re- 
store to  the  old  volumes,  from  which  they 
have  been  so  tastelessly  puvloiiied>  all 
those  obsolete,  and  to  modem  ears  ini- 
ctmth  forms  of  speech,  in  whi^eh  he  id  st> 
fond  of  indulgrag,  as  they  occasionally 
lead  him  intd  obscurity,  and  sc>riietim6S 
cVeti   into   grammatical    incorrectn^s^ 


publication  which  we  can  most  earnestly 
recommend  every  Christian  parent  to- 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  children,  as  a 
most  judicious  initiatory  work  into  the 
mysteries  of  science,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  religion.  It  would  not  be- 
easy  to  find  a  paragraph  sufficiently  short 
and  isolated  to  extract,  even  would  oar 
limits  permit ;  but  let  our  youth  pro- 
cure and  read  it  for  themselves. 

Divine  Influence;  or,  the  Opera-^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  traced j  from  the 
Creation  of  Man  to  the  Consummcttiim  of 
all  things.    By  the  B£v.  Thomas  J.  Bid- 
dulph,  A,  M,  SfC,  4c  ^yf^'  9*. —At  the" 
sight  of  this  volume,  we'  were  naturally 
reminded  of  the  FneumataLo&ia  of  John  > 
Owen — a  work  which,  on  mis  subject^* 
is  unequalled  in  our  own  or  any  other 
language  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
— and  we  could  not  refrain  fit^om  exclaim- 
ing, What  can  the  man  do  that  cometh 
after  the  king?    Mr^  Biddulph^s  dis- 
courses  will,    however,  be  read  vrith 
pleasure  by  the  admireirs  of  Owen,  and' 
may  serve  to  excite  attention  to  :a  sub-- 
v^hichitAVonldbequite  as\rell  toav6id.    ject   too    muoh    neglected   among   al' 
If,  however,,  he  must  adopt  the  phrase^    classes  of  modern  Christians,    tliouf 
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in  some  nicer  shades  of  opinion  we  di^  of  his  work  deserve.    His  Extensive  In*» 

fer  somewhat  from  Mr.  B.,  yet  we  hear-  quiry  embraces  much  that  give  t ise  to  ex- 

tily  wish  great  success  to  these  excellent  tensive  controversy :  and  we  may  sum  up 

discourses.  all  by  stating,  as  a  specimei^  of  his  chris- 

ExEMFLA  Concionum;  or.  Plans  of  V^  candour  and  zeal,  that  the  Home 

Sernums,  Sketched  for  the  Pulpit.    Ir^  Missionary  Society  (a   Society  whose 


itnded  either  as  Outlines  to  he  filled  up  hy 
written  Composition^  or  as  Notes  to  regu* 
late  and  facUitate extemporaneous  Delive* 
ry.  VoL  I.  i2mo.4s, — ^These  are  very 
good  helps,  but  should  be  used  only  by 
those  whose  occupations,  infirmities,  or 
slender  abilities  may  not  permit  to  help 
themselves. 

A  PftESEMT  FOE  THE  CONVALESCENT  ; 

or,  to  those  to  whom  it  is  hoped  some  re- 
cent Affliction  has  been  attended  with  a 
divine  Blessing,  Sfc.  By  the  Bev.  John 
Fry,  B.A.  Sfc,^c»  \2mo,  4s, — This  is  a 
very  excellent,  and  we  hope  will  prove 
a  very  useful  little  volume. 

An  Extensive  Inquiry  into  the  im- 
portant Questions,  What  it  is  to  preach 
Christ,  and  what  is  the  best  mode  of 
preaching  him  ?  By  Richard  Lloyd,  M,A, 
SfC,  8t70.  9s. — This  work  promises  much, 
but  performs  little.  The  author  thinks 
inost  other  preachers  study  by  far  too 
little ;  and  to  us  it  appears,  that  he  him- 
self has  studied  to  little  purpose.  The 
work  is  full  of  assumption  without  argu- 
ment, and  ambition  without  ability. 
The  best  method  of  preaching  Christ, 
which  is  doubtless  that  most  approved 


labours  and  resources,  we  rejoice  to  say, 
are  becoming  every  day  more  hopeful,) 
is  the  subject  of  bitter  vituperation,  in  a 
long  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In 
short,  the  whole  is  a  running  comment 
on  Mark  viii.  38,  "  Master,  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils,— —and  we  forbad 
him  because  he  followeth  not  us.*' 

Ferdinand's   Pupil:    a  Narrative 

founded  on  Facts,  and  intended  as  a  Wam» 

ing  to  Youth, — Another  fiction  founded' 

on  fact.    The  intention  is  better  than 

the  execution. 

The  Christian  Master's  Present 
TO  His  Household,  2d  Edit.  is.  3d, — 
This  admirable  little  book  has  for  some 
time  escaped  our  notice ;  we  now  give 
it  our  warmest  recommendation.  Should 
its  circulation  call  for  another  edition, 
which  we  cannot  doubt,  we  recommend 
the  author  to  simplify  a  few  passages* 

A  Manual  for  Church  Members, 
drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  by  W, 
Newman,  D.  T), — This  is  an  excellent 
Manual  for  the  members  of  Baptist 
Churches;  but  as  it  is  exslusive  in  its 
adaptation,  the  esteemed  author  cannot 
expect  it  to  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

The  Precious  Gift  ;   or,  the  hn" 


by  the  effects,  he  overlooks ;  while  the    provement  of  Time  the  truest  Wisdom, 
most  successful  preachers  of  Christ  are     Sfc,  SfC,  tOd, 


traduced,  and  their  labours  depreciated. 
The  doctrine  of  toleration  he  neither  un- 
derstands nor  approves.  Alas  for  ihe 
world,  if  the  Apostles  of  Christ  had  be- 
lieved, with  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  the  Civil 
Magistrate  had  a  right  to  forbid   the 


The  Juvenile  Preacher  and  Ca*^ 
TECHiST ;  or.  Sermons  to  Children,  with 
Questions  for  Examination*  U.  —  The 
Sermons  in  this  tract  are  commendably 
simple,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful. 

A  Catechism  on  the  Subjects,  Mode,, 


preaching  that  he  might  consider  hereti-  and   Importance   of  Adidt  and  Infant 

cal !    Mr.  Lloyd  himself  could  never  Baptism,  with  Scripture   Proofs,  on  the 

have  been  the  man  he  is,  if  the  first  Re-  plm  of  the  Assembly's  Catechistn, 

formers  had  held  his  notions.  But  while  ^^^^g  ,„  ^„ ,.  p^,„^ 


the  churchman  declaims  against  secta- 
rians, he  is  more  sectarian  than  most 
whom  he  condemns.  We  wish  Episco- 
palian writers  would  try  to  understand 
the  grounds  of  the  controversy  between 
us  and  themselves,  before  thev  attempt 
to  convert  us  to  their  views.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  suspect  them  of  wilfully  con- 
cealing the  real  state  of  the  question ; 
and  yet  their  glaring^  ignorance  can 
scarcely  be  otherwise  explained.  Many 
know  better.  If  they  would  ever  recon- 
cile Dissenters  to  the  Churchy  it  must  be 
by  iairiy  meeting  their  arguments,  not 


An  Expottalatery  Letter  to  the  Rer.  G. 
Irving,  occasioned  by  liii  Orations  for  Mis- 
sionaries, Aco.  By  Rev.  W.  Orme,  Cainber- 
well. — Roxton  Hymns,  consisting  of  100  ori- 
ginal Hymns.  By  the  Author  of  **  An  Old 
Year's  Gift."— Remains  of  the  Rev.  Chris- 
tian Frederic  Schwartx,  Missionary  in  India ; 
consisting  of  his  Letters  and  Journals ;  with 
n  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Part  I.  8s.— The  Book 
of  Nonconformity,  in  wbioh  the  Chorohes  of 
Diaaent  are  viodieated  from  the  Calnnnions 
Mitrepreaentationa  of  their  Caiholio  and  Pro- 
testaat  Tradncers.  i  vol.  8vo. — Mr.  Belcher 
of  Folkestone  has  in  tho  press  a  J  2mo.  f  olome, 
entitled  Poetical  Sketches  of  Biblical  Sub- 


by  evading  them.  But  we  have  already  jeots;  comprising  a  Selection  of  Passaxes  from 
devoted  more  space  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  than  the  beat  Poets»  lllaatrattye  of  the  Swsred  Vo« 
ettker  the  literary  or  theological  merits     lame. 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
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T. — STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  DISSENTERS. 

Wishing:  to  make  this  department  of  oar  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we  earnesttjr 
beg  our  Correspondents  to  furnish  ns  with  all  doearaents  and  informatloii  mlating 
to  it,  addressed  to  the  Editors,  at  the  Pnbtiflher's. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

ASHBURTON. 
C Continued  from  page  54.^ 
To  Mr.  Noswortby  it  appears  that  Mr. 
WiLi  I  AM  Pbarse  succeeded.    Of  him  Ca- 
lamjr  gives  the  following  account 

**  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Francis  Pearse 
of  Ermington,  geot.  baptized  Jan.  26, 1625. 
Educated  in  grammar-learning  at  Plymp- 
ton  Mary,  and  in  academical  learning  at 
Oxford,  in  Exeter  College,  where  be  had 
Mr.  Hancock  for  bis  tutor.    After  conti- 
nuing some  years  in  the  uniyersity,  he  re- 
tmrued  into  bis  native  county,  and,  Dec. 
25,  1655,  was  presented  to  the  vicaridge 
of  DuBsford,  void  by  the  death  of  the  for- 
mer iaenmbent    There  tbe  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, silenced  and  ^eetedbim.  He  after- 
wards removed,  with  bis  family,  to  Stretch- 
leigh  House,  in  the  parish  of  Ermington, 
five   miles   from    Plimpton   Mary,    and 
preached  privately  in  Tavistock,  as  be  had 
opportunity.    In  tbe  indulgence  granted 
March  15,  1671-2,  be  took  out  licences 
for  himself  and  his  house.    After  King 
Charles    called  in  his  declaratioo,    Mr. 
Pearse  met  with  great  trouble.     He  was 
grievously  barrassed,  threatened,  hunted 
after,  obliged  to  abscond,  and  at  length, 
through  the  restless  malice  and  nnwearrod 
diligence  of  his  enemies,  forced  to  make 
over  his  goods,  and  leave  his  family  for 
several  months  together,  living  in  London,, 
and  elsewhere,  to  escape  their  rage.  Great 
were  the  dangers  he  wis  exposed  to,  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  himself  from  those 
that  sought  his  ruin,  yea  bis  very  life.  Be- 
sides what  he  suffered  from  his  neighbours, 
he  met  with  troublin  abroad.    The  Con- 
v«ntiele  Courant  of  Jan.  31,  1662-3,  has 
this  article.  '  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-^rst 
of  Jaaoary,  several  loyal  and  worthy  jus- 
tices and  constables  went  to.  Mr.  Lobb's 
Meeting,  wfaene  they  seised  one  Mr.  Pearse 
and  one  Murmadoke  Roberts,  both  preach- 
ers, who  were  bi^h  committed  to  New 
Prison.' 

"  Six  times  a  year  the^bailiff  came  to 
Stretchleigh  House,  to  warn  Mr.  Pearse 
•nd  his  wife,  with  his  son  and  daughters, 
to  appear  At  liie  assizes  at  Exeier^  to  an- 
ssrer  for  riots,  routs,  keeping  seditious 
meetings,  and  not  obeying  the  laws.  What 
befell  him  was  not  in  a  lime  of  war  and 
OMfusion,  by  the  violence  And  covetous- 
neU  at  soldiers  ;  nor  was  Jie  gvilty  of 
•cditiion  or  disloyally,  or  pvsisbed  for  im- 
OMrality,   but  persecuted  for  effiosdcwie. 


He  was  impoverished,  pursued,  and  im* 
prisoned,  for  no  other  crimes  than  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  endeavouring 
to  heip  on  souls  in  the  way  to  heaven. 
But  out  of  all  these  troubles  the  Lord  de- 
livered him ;  and  though  he  was  often 
hunted  after,  he  never  was  seized  but 
once,  which  was  at  the  time  aforesaid. 
Notwithstanding  all  bis  dangers,  he  did 
not  waver.  And  God  spared  him  till  the 
cloud  was  dissipated.  He  sunrived  the  tri- 
bulation of  those  dajs,  and  saw  pur  civil 
and  religious  liberties  restored  by  the 
happy  revolution  :  after  which,  be  set  up 
a  public  meeting  in  Ashburton,  where  he 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
He  died  March  IT,  1690-1,  etat  65." 

Mr.  Pearse  published  ''  A  Present  for 
Youth,  and  an  Example  for  the  aged,"^ 
&c.  &c.  8vo.  1683.     Mr.  Pearse's  tomb 
yet  exists  ip  the  church-yard  of  Ashburton, 
and  was  repaired,  a  few  years  since,  by  two 
gentlemen  of  the  towD»  out  of  respect  to 
bis  memory.    Of  the  following  ministers 
our  accounts  are  very  superficial.    Mr. 
Meao'  succeeded  to  Mr.  Pearse.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Taylor  then  occurs.    Ife  came' 
to  Ashburton  in  1702.    In  1712,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Stodden  settled  here.    He  was  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  Dec.  26,  1706.  Mr. 
Stodden  removing  to  Taunton,  where  he 
died  in  1755.    Mr.  Cornelius  Bond  was 
ordained  here,  July  17,  1711.   During  the 
time  of  Mr.  Bomd^s  mimstry  the  congre- 
gation amounted  to  360  persons.  In  1722^ 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Cock  bec&me  the  minis- 
ter.   He  was  ordained  October  24,  1716. 
Mr.  Cock  removed  to  Bideford,  and  died 
in  1760.    He  was  remarkable  for  his  ex- 
traordinary gift  in  prayer.    On  June  10, 
1741,  Mr.  Samuel  Wreyfobd  was  or- 
dained here.  In  1761,  Mr.  Thomas  Clark 
became  the  stated  minister,  and  to  him 
succeeded  Mr.G£9RQ£  Walters,  in  1763, 
who  continued  here  several  years.    Mr, 
James  Stoat  settled  here  in  Nov.  1783, 
and  continued  tilllSH,  when  he  resigned. 
Mr.  David  Parker  then  supplied  the  pul- 
pit for  some  time,  and  excited  considerable 
attention  in  the  town.    He  removed  to 
Uhiuebeck,   in  America,  in  1816.    Mr, 
John  Kelly  accepted  the  unanimous  call 
of  the  church,  on  Mr.  Parker's  removal, 
and  was  ordaine^  tp  the  pastpral  office  in 
April,  1817.    The  Meeting:  House  was  en^ 
UnjgQd  sixteen  feet  in  length  in  1819,  and 
is  DOW  aAtoad^  h^  a  con^ri^atlon  .of  fibou^ 
500  iiersons. 

•2  N-  i  :   ■ 
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ladies,  tiro  of  whom  are  aince  dead,  and 
hare  prorided  for  the  continaal  support  of 


Bber. — Beer  is  a  rery  small  town,  three 
miles  from  Colyton.  A  meeting  was  built 
in  this  place  in  the  year  1700,  for  a  Mr. 
Broadmead,  who  being  very  popular 
gathered  a  large  congregation,  but  after- 
wards conformed.  Mr.  Whitty,  after- 
wards of  Lyme,  the  author  of  several  vo- 
lumes of  sermons  **  On  Prayer,"  was 
afterwards  their  minister ;  but  as  the  in- 
terest was  greatly  hurt  by  Mr.  Broad- 
mead's  conformity,  they  could  only  raise 
enough  to  be  supplied  occasionally.  Part 
of  the  meeting  has  been  for  some  years 
turned  into  a  dwelling-house  ;  but  there  is 
more  than  room  for  the  few  who  attend. 
Mr.  Patrick,  who  was  occasionally  their 
minister  for  some  years,  left  ^4.  per  ann. 
.to  the  place.  Mr.  Newbury  was  also  a 
minister  at  this  place,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Hook.  About  fifty  years  since, 
the  ricar  of  the  parish  having  greatly  in- 
censed the  smugglers,  of  which  trade  were 
most  of  his  parisMoners,  out  of  revenge  they 
left  the  church,  and  offered  to  enter  into  a 
bond,  obliging  them  to  pay  ^60.  per  ann. 
to  a  Dissentiiig  minister.  Mr.  Hook,  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  no 
settled  place,  was  invited  to  be  their  mini- 
ster, but  would  not  accept  of  their  bond, 
knowing  they  would  repent  of  having 
signed  it,  when  they  were  a  little  cooler. 
He  preached  to  them  for  some  time,  but 
being  desired  to  let  Mr.  Patrick  preach  al- 
ternately with  him,  against  which  he  had 
considerable  objections,  he  resigned  it. 
Another  minister  came,  (supposed  to  be 
Mr.  RiDGEWAY,)  and  the  smugglers  for 
some  time  attended  on  him  ;  but  one 
Lord'sday  a  messenger  came  to  the  meet- 
ing with  the  news,  that  a  King's  cutter,  or 
French  privateer,  was  coming  into  the 
harbour.  The  wretches  began  upon  this 
to  curse  and  swear  in  so  dreadful  a  manner 
in  the  meeting,  that  their  minister  could 
not  bear  to  stay  with  them  any  longer, 
and  the  congregation  was  reduced  to  its 
old  state. 

The  meeting-house  was  then  for  some 
years  supplied  by  students  from  the  Axmin- 
ster  Academy.  Mr.  Vardbr,  from  Mr. 
Header's  academy  at  Taunton,  is  the  pre- 
sent minister. 

Beer-Alston. — At  the  distance  of  six 
miles  from  Tavistock,  is  the  town  of  Beer- 
Alston,  which  a  few  years  ago  had  no 
place  of  worship.  It  is  situated  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  parish  church,  which 
is  at  one  extremity  of  the  parish.  The 
Independent  minister  of  Tavistock  at  first 
preached  there  in  a  private  room :  and  an 
increasing  desire  to  hear  the  word  of  God 
being  manifested,  he  was  induced  to  en- 
courage the  erection  of  a  meeting-house. 
This  was  chiefly  effected  by  subscriptions 
raised  within  the  parish.    The  congrega- 


the  Gospel  by  rery  handsome  endowments. 
This  place  was  opened  in  1811  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Whillans  was  ordained  here  in  1815. 
A  good  congregation  has  been  collected, 
a  church  form^,  and  pleasing  hopes  are 
entertained  of  increasing  success. 

Bidbford. 

[The  foUowing  itUereUing  documeftt  ii  copied 
from  a  mem/orandum  cf  the  Rev,  S.  Bad- 
cocAr.] 

«  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  took 
place,  Mr.  Wm.  Bartlett  was  ejected  from 
the  liring  of  Bideford,  and  alter  that 
formed  a  church  ia  that  town  on  the 
strictest  plan  of  Independency.  For  some 
time,  he  was  assisteti  in  his  ministerial 
work  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Bartlett.  They 
were  a  contrast  to  one  another.  The  fathor 
was  called  Boanerges,  and  the  son  Baiiutbas. 
ThiM  healed  where  that  had  wounded,  and 
both  were  rendered  remarkably  useful  in 
their  distinct  characters.  The  old  Mr. 
Bartlett  out-lired  his  son,  and  preached 
his  funeral  sermon;  but  the  struggles 
of  parental  love  were  so  exceedingly  strong, 
that  it  was  pretty  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  he  could  speak  a  word.  What  year 
the  fon  died,  I  cannot  learn.  The  father 
died  in  1682.  There  is  an  account  of  him 
in  Dr.  Calamy.  He  wrote  «  a  Model  of 
Church  Government"  in  quarto.  Mr. 
Lewis  Stucley,  who  was  the  capital  Inde- 
pendent of  the  West,  returned  hither  from 
Exon.  Whether  he  took  a  stated  share  of 
the  ministerial  work,  I  can  get  no  clear 
information.  Dr.  Calamy  tells  us,  that 
he  preached  among  the  Dissenters  at  Bide- 
ford, but  it  should  seem  only  occasionally, 
though,  perhaps,  frequently,  as  it  was  his 
darling  employment.  He  died  in  the  year 
1687.  [Mr.  Stucley  published  many  ex- 
cellent tracts.] 

"  Mr.  John  Bowden,  ejected  firom  the 
living  of  West  Ham,  in  this  County,  was 
made  co  pastor  with  Mr.  William  Bartlett. 
After  Mr.  Bartlett's  death,  he  had  an 
assistant  from  Ireland^  Mr.  James  Wood. 
This  Mr.  Wood  was  settled  at  New  I'own, 
in  Tipperary.  There  is  a  piece  of  his  en- 
titled, «The  Shepherd's  Life  Spiritua- 
lized," in  imitation  of  Mr.  Flavel's  Alle- 
gories. He  was  a  man  of  some  learning 
and  ingenuity,  but  one  piece  of  indiscre- 
tion greatly  injured  the  church  and  his 
own  reputation.  As  it  reflects  no  honour 
on  his  character,  I  would  throw  it  into  the 
shade,  and  only  remark,  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  a  separation  that  took  place  in 
the  year  1694.  A  party  attached  them* 
selves  to  him  on  his  profession  of  repent- 
ance, and  built  a  meeting-house  for  him 
in  the  High  Street.    The  old  congregation 


tion  now  asieviUcd  there,  are  particularly  which  had  dismissed  Mr.  Wood,  chose  one 
indebted  for  the  neat  and  convenient  house  Mr.  Bailey  to  be  a  co-pastor  with  Mr. 
whicb  they  occupy,  to  thft  liberality  of  three     Bowden  In  the  year  1696*     In  the  tame 
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5'ear,  the  present  large  meetinp-house  was 
built.  In  the  year  1700,  Mr.  Bowden 
died,  much  lamented  by  his  people,  to 
whom  he  was  peculiarly  dear.  The  same 
year,  Mr.  William  Bartlett,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  the  two  former  ministers  of 
that  name,  was  chosen  an  assistant  to  Mr. 
Bailey.  He  was  educated  in  Scotland, 
and  began  the  ministry  very  young.  He 
was  afterwards  made  co-pastor.  There 
arc  two  sermons  of  his  printed,  one  enti- 
tled «  The  Power  of  Violence  and  JK^solu- 
tion  when  applied  to  Religion,  on  Jj/IkXU 
ii.  1 2.  preached  at  the  Morning  Lecture  at 
Exeter,  Sept.  9,  1714/  The  other,  «  Ad- 
monition to  Youth,  preached  on  the  Death 
of  Mr.  P.  Cornish  at  Bideford,  Feb.  1714.* 
He  removed  afterwards  to  a  situation  near 
Birmingham,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  was  chosen  co-pastor  with 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Cooper  removed  to 
Topsham  about  the  year  1723.  '  Mr. 
Thomas  Coplestone  succeeded  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, who  died  in  1719,  as  co-pastor  with 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Peter  Jillcard  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Cooper  as  co-pastor  with  Mr. 
Coplestone.  Mr.  Jilleard  was  first  settled 
at  Crcditon.  lie  was  ordained  there  Oct. 
21,  1724.  The  sermon  preached  on  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  John  Withers  was  printed, 
and  did  great  credit  to  the  abilities  of  the 
preacher.  The  text  was  from  Acts  xiii.  2, 3. 
The  subject  was,  *  A  Stated  Ministry  and 
Presbyterian  Ordination  Vindicated.'  It 
Appears,  that  Mr.  Jilleard  was  also  settled 
some  short  time  at  a  little  meeting-house 
at  "Exeter,  called  the  Castle.  On  his  re- 
moval from  Bideford  in  the  year  1729,  he 
settled  at  Tavistock,  from  whence  he  re* 
moved  to  Castle  Green,  Bristol.  Mr. 
Coplestone  did  not  continue  long  after  him 
at  Bideford.  He  preached  for  some  time 
at  Compton,  near  Yeovil,  but  was  not  a 
stated,  regular  minister  any  where  after- 
wards. He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
a  few  years  since,*  somewhere  near  Lon- 
don. He  had  a  son,  Coriolanus  Cople- 
stone, who  conformed,  and  is  a  clergyman 
near  Eton,  bnt  almost  a  beggar.  Upon 
the  removal  of  Messrs.  Jilleard  and  Cople- 
stone, Mr.  Sedgeley,  of  Wareham,  was 
invited  to  Bideford,  whither  he  removed 
in  the  year  1730.  He  was  a  very  lively 
preacher,  and  much  increased  the  congre- 
gation. No  man  was  more  beloved  or 
esteemed,  till  an  indiscreet  act  set  him  at 
variance  with  his  people.  The  occasion  of 
it  was  this,  when  Mr.  Whitfield  visited 
Bideford,  Mr.'iSedgeley  warmly  espoused 
his  cause,  and  permitted  him  to  preach  in 
his  pulpit,  condescending  himself  to  be  his 
clerk,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the 
people's  regards  were  in  a  great  measure 
withdrawn  from  their  own  minister.  They 
were  all  on  fire,  and  all  Mr.  Sedgeley' s 
attempts  to  extinguish  it,  inflamed  it  the 

*  This  was  written  about  1778. 


more.  He  saw  his  precipitance,  and 
heartily  repented  it,  but  too  late.  He 
had  conjured  up  a  spirit,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  set  at  rest,  and  which 
obliged  him  to  remove  to  Newbury.  Mr. 
Sedgeley  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Lavington  in  the  year  1752.  Since  that 
time  the  congregation  bath  enjoyed  unin- 
terrupted tranquillity.  Mr.  Lavington's 
amiable  disposition  made  every  person  his 
friend,  and  his  pacific  measures  as  a  mini- 
ster united  all  parties,  and  softened  dowa 
the  bitterness  of  dispute.  Tlie  church  was 
formerly  governed  by  the  strictest  disci- 
pline ;  the  last  Mr.  Bartlett  relaxed  its 
severity,  and  it  is  now  a  compound  of  In- 
dependency and  Presbyterianism.  The 
congregation  was  once  very  numerous ;  it 
is  now  (1778)  a  respectable  one,  not  only 
in  point  of  numbers,  but  religion.  Mr. 
Lavington  hath  met  with  great  success, 
and  appears  to  have  the  interest  of  vitiU 
Christianity  much  at  heart.  The  other 
congregation  that  separated  from  Mr. 
Bowden  continued  for  some  time  with  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Wood  ;  but  after  the  death 
of  this  last  gentleman,  Mr.  Samuel  Short 
preached  for  some  time  with  them.  There 
is  a  funeral  sermon  in  print,  that  Mr. 
Short  when  very  voung,  preached  for  one 
Mr.  Brayley,  of  Bideford ;  it  was  prefaced 
and  recommended  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hallett, 
of  Exeter.  It  bears  date  1701.  On  his 
removal,  Mr.  John  Norman  settled  with 
this  people  1703.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  where  he  died  a  few  years 
since.  He  published  a  few  small  tracts  ia 
vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  and  one 
against  Mr.  Fancourt,  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
subject  of  the  divine  prescience.  He  was 
a  man  much  respected  at  Bideford,  as  was 
also  his  successor,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Cock, 
who  removed  from  Chulmleigh  to  this 
place  in  the  year  1716.  When  the  con- 
troversy about  Arianism  was  uppermost,  in 
the  year  1719,  Mr.  Cock  joined  Mr. 
Pierce's  party.  He  died  in  the  year  1760. 
Mr.  Michael  Towgood  preached  his  fune- 
ral sermon,  and  then  the  meeting  was  shut 
up,  and  the  principal  part  of  his  congre- 
gation united  with  Mr.  Lavington,  wi^ 
which  they  continue  with  the  greatest 
harmony."  [Here  Mr.  Badcock's  MS. 
ends.] 

As  our  readers  will  find  an  extended 
account  of  Mr.  Lavington's  life  in  the  first 
volume  of  our  Magazine,  we  shall  refrain 
from  any  further  notice  of  him,  in  the  pre- 
sent article.  He  died  in  1807,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Samuel  Booker,  under  whose 
ministry  this  old  and  respectable  church 
still  flourishes.  The  following  account  of  its 
present  state  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
*  *  The  congregation  is  harmonious,  serious, 
and  increasing.  There  are  three  senrices 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  lecture  on  the  Wed< 
nesday.  On  the  Monday  evening  extracts 
are  constantly  read  from  the  short  hand 
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ttoies  of  thiAt  late  highly  rained  miDister, 
Ml*.  LgfingUm.  The  8aa4ay  School  coa- 
•itto  of  about  200  children.  The  congre- 
galkm  ia  the  moraiog  aad  afteroooa  U 
aeapedable^  aftd  in  the  ereaiiig  is  conai- 
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demUy  increaaed  b|r  many  of  the  Esta- 
blished Chnrchy  who  take  their  sittings, 
and  r^galarly  attend  on  that  part  of  the 
day." 

(To  be  continued*  J 


II.-.Af  lSCEU^4N£OUS. 


4fprBm:kmg  Meetingt  {f  Sodetiet, — At 
the  piiblic  meetings  of  the  rsBrions  religioas 
^od  charitable  soeietiea  ate  oow  nntici- 
pated  with  deKght  by  maoy,  aad  aav  ob- 
)«ct«  of  interest  to  all  who  hare  at  heart 
the  exteosioa  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth 
«Nid  thcwelfiure  of  their  fellow -meat  I  tnut, 
yoa  will  admit  a  few  xemaiks  on  what  ap- 
ipears  to  me,  in  common  with  manr  others, 
« sobjeot  of  deep  regret :  I  dlude  to  the 
apirit  and  manner  in  which  some  of  these 
■leetings  are  conducted. 

They  are  too  much  regarded  as  meetings 
Sot  anmaement  only,  where  the  same  display 
tn  dress,  the  same  lerity  of  condnct,  the 
•ane  flippancy  of  conversation  is  indulged 
in,  the  same  feelings  ezcited-'in  short, 
<<  the  lost  of  the  ieab,  the  last  of  the  eye, 
«ttd  the  pride  of  life,"  almost  as  fully 
ministered  to,  as  in  the  aasembW  or  the- 
ittre ;  and  tliis  I  fear  (I  speak  with  feelings 
4>f  lihe  sinoerest  esteem  for  those  escellent 
4nenlvlio  actively  engage  in  these  societies) 
Is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  ^ 
4fce  speakers  on  these  occasions. 

1 4im  for  from  desiring  that  gloominess 
•hoold  prevail,  or  cfaeeifolness  be  banished 
^om  scenes  where  joy  and  sladness  of 
ix^tt  shovid  be  felt  by  ail,  where  encou- 
Mgement  shoidd  be  held  out  and  ardour 
vseited  ;<>-bat  let  solid  arguments  be  em- 
^oyed,  and  Christian  motives  appealed  to ; 
let  there  be  less  of  *'  compUaaenting  the 
•ladies,"  fewer  egotistical  anecdotes,  and 
•fewer  appeals  to  gallantry  on  the  one  hand, 
or  tto  love  of  praise  on  the  other. 

I>aiii  aware  that,  uuder  these  regula- 
-Cions,  our  meetings  would  not  be  so 
iBtj4isb)y  attended,  perhaps  the  collectioos 
•mBjgfbt  for  a  time  fall  off »  but  I  feel  con- 
<«iTCed,  that  sobriety  and  consistency  would 
levtntnally  best  promote  the  -interest  and 
earidi  the  funds  of  tliese  institutions,  how- 
ever much  it  might  diminish  their  splen- 
dour. 

*<  Let  all  things  be  done  decently,  and 
in  order." — *'  Whatever  therefore  yc  do, 
•do  all  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Special  Prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  5|pirtt.— Several  ministers  have  re- 
solVed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sugges- 
tion in  our  last,  to  set  apart  Lord's  day. 
May  the  226,  (usually  called  Whit  Sun- 
day,) for  the  special  purpose  of  preaching 
upon  the  necessity  of  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  hold  special  prayer-meet- 
ings early  in  the  nforning  of  that  day,  for 
that  promised  blessing.     We  are  aware 


that  contingent  evils  may  possibly  arise 
from  audi  appointments,  which,  however, 
must,  in  this  case,  be  more  than  counter- 
acted by  the  certain  good. 

The  Anti-ihfman  CalhoHc  Petitions  and  the 
Ditsenteri. — ^Tbe  public  attention  during 
the  past  month  has  been  much  excited  by 
the  tactica  of  tho  political  parties  both  ia 
and  out  of  parliament,  preparatoir  to  an- 
other trial  of  their  relative  strength,  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation.  Upon  the  merits 
of  that  question  wc  are  not  disposed  to 
«nter,  but  as  some  professedly  Dissenting 
^congregations,  both  in  town  and  country, 
have  thought  it  proper  to  present  petitions 
Co  Parliament  i^ainst  further  concessions 
to  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
which  produced  in  the  House  of  Coo.- 
moas,  a  marked  eaprcssion  of  disapproba- 
'tion,  we  are  anxious  to  record  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Brougham  on  the  subject,  as  they  will 
enable  the  whole  dissenting  commumty  to 
ascertain  how  this -conduct  has  been  view- 
■ed  by  the  professed  advocates  of  civil  and 
'Feligious  liberty  in  that  honourable  assem- 
bly. The  report  is  extracted  from  the 
Taffies  newspaper  of  the  19th  of  April. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  '*  that  the  petitions 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  (Sir  £.  Knatchbull)  should  darken 
their  doors,  and  load  their  table,  was  not 
at  all  surprising.  Those  petitions  were 
signed  by  the  archdeacons  and  the  deacons 
of  Canterbury — by  the  clergy  of  the  csta- 
.blished  church— and  by  some  few  of  the 
laitv.  This  was  quite  regular ;  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  it.  But  tbere 
was  a  class  of  persons  whose  signature  he 
was  ashamed  to  see  affixed  to  petitions  of  a 
similar  tendency.  He  alluded  to  that  most 
respected,  and  by  him,  ever  to  be  consider- 
ed most  respectable,  claiis  of  men — the 
Dissenters  of  this  kingdom.  If  there 
were  one  class  of  men  more  than  another 
bound  to  petition  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  that  class  was  the  Dissenters. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Those  hon.  persons— for  so 
he  would  denominate  them— were,  he  sup- 
posed, sensible  that  they  themselves  la- 
boured under  disabilities  (hear,  hear) ; 
and  he  hoped,  as  discussion  was  what  they 
wished — as  discussion  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligious disabilities  was  always  on  their  lips 
^-M  they  called  on  that  House  Jto  extend  a 
little  tolerance  and  liberality  towards  them 
in  matters  of  conscience — bo  trusted,  be 
said,  that  a  little  more  of  that  discussion, 
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Scotlandf  and  several  Presbyterians  wer« 
members  of  that  house.  Now,  he  asked^ 
bow  woiild  his  Scotch  friends  of  that  neli* 
gious  persuasion  feel  themselves,  if  tbe 
doors  of  all  offices,  great  and  stnall,  were 
shot  in  their  faces  ?  They  had,  howeveir^ 
enjoyed  the  most  jconsiderable  offices  in 
the  country^  which  was  contrary  to  law ; 
but  that  objection  was  met  by  the  Indem- 
nitv  Act.  There  had  been  two  L>ords  Chan- 
cellor, there  had  been  Chief  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  of  ihe  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  who  were  known  to 
profess  this  religious  belief;  but  if  the 
same  measure  had  been  dealt  Qu.t  to  them^ 
which  was  dealt  out  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, they  never  could  have  arrived  at  those 
honours.  (Hear.)  The  law,  which  he 
must  call  a  most  savage  one,  provided  that 
all  those  who  accepted  of  situations  of  this 
nature,  should  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  those  Dissenters  who 
abhorred  that  form,  were  required  to  have 
the  sacrament  admiuistered  to  them  ;  but, 
by  the  Indemnity  Act,  they  got  over  that 
difficulty,  and  were  enabled  to  hold  office, 
without  violating  their  feelings.  This  was 
an  act  which  enabled  the  Government  to 
called  on  the  legislature  to  continue  the  dis-  procure  the  assistance  of  vary  able  men — 
abilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  (Hear.)  It  was,  no  donbt,  useful  to  the  country. 
He  recoliected  that  James  II.  (a  aaame  and  was  not,  iie  hoped,  at  all  disagreeably 
which  no  doubt  would  be  associated  with  to  those  who  took  advantage  of  its  provi- 
this  question,)  was  addressed  by  the  Qua-     sions.     (A  laugh.)     A  little  more  discus- 


which  they  so  much  admired^  would  have 
the  effect  of  altering  their  opinions,  ere 
long,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.  (Hear.)  lie  hoped  that 
discussion  would  ultimately  remind  them 
how  grievously  inconsistent  was  the  conduct 
pursued  by  them.  Did  they  forget  that 
they  held  offices,  and  all  the  offices  which 
tliey  were  capable  of  holding  under  goveru- 
jncnt,  by  connivance  }  (Hear.)  Why  were 
Ih^  tiius  situated  ?  Because  the  religion 
which  they  professed  was  not  the  religion 
of  the  state.  (Hear.)  Therefore  it  was, 
that  an  annual  indemnity  act  was  passed, 
in  the  absence  of  which  all  of  them  who 
held  office  were  liable  io  penalties  by  law. 
Why,  then,  should  they,  who  themselves 
laboured  under  disabilities,  raise  their 
voices  against  those  who  were  placed  in  a 
similar  situation  ?  (Hear.)  Why  should 
they  jQot  wish  the  same  kind  of  liberal  to- 
lerance to  be  extended  towards  others 
which  they  demanded  for  themselves? 
(Hear.)  The  doors  of  office  in  the  state, 
grreat  imd  small,  were  ahut  against  the 
Dissenters,  but  they  got  over  this  difficulty 
by  the  annual  indemnity  act.  (ifear.)  And 
.yet,  Jabouring  under  those  disabilities,  they 


leers,  on  the  occasion  x>f  his  iiscensiou  to 
the  throne,  in  these  torms  : — **  We  hear 
that  thou  no  .more  agreest  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church , of  .tlxis  land  than  we  do  our- 
selves; for  thewhidi  reason,  we  expect 'that 
■thou  wilt  extend  .that  toleration  to  us 
which  thou  thyself  standest  in  need  of." 
Now,  he  would  apply  to  the  Dissenters 
(for  whom  he  had  a  greater  reverence  and 
respect  than  for  any  sovereign)  the  words 
of  the  Quakers.  He  would  say  to  those 
Dissenters  who  had  placed  their  petition 
in  the  hands  of  the  hon.  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Peel),  and 
of  the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  T.  Lethbridge), 
that  they  ought  to  admit  .the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  a  jpartieipation  in  those  rights 
which  they  were  themselves  struggling  for. 


sion  would,  he  conceived,  place  this  mat- 
ter in  so  clear  a  light,  that  they  would  have 
no  more  anti-Catholic  petitions  from  the 
Dissenters.  There  were  some  millions  of 
Dissenters  in  this  country  :  -but  a  few  of 
them  had  signed  petitions  of  this  nature  ; 
few,  however,  as  they  were,  they  were  all 
too  many,  considering  the  glaring  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  which  such  a  proceed- 
ing manifested.  ('Hear.)  No  man  living 
had  a  greater  respect  for  the  Dissenters 
than  he  had.  He  knew  them  to  be  friends 
to  civil  liberty ;  he  knew  them  to  be  friends 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  the 
dilfusion  of  education ;  and  he  hoped  to 
find  them  all,  henceforth,  (except  when 
some  little  delusion  was  practised  upon 
them,)  the  sincere  friends  to  the  most  ex- 


The  Dissenters  differed  .upon  almost  every  .tended  religious  liberty.  (Hear.)  If  it 
-|>oint,  upon  almost  every  subject,  from  were  not  for  the  respect  he  bore  them,  he 
those  to  whom  they  had  intrusted  their  pe-     would  not  have  trespassed  so  niuch  upon 


titions  J  but,  pro  hoc  vice,  they  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Uoman  Catholics. 
Well  might  the  Roman  Catholics  say, 
•*  W«,  like  yourselves,  are  oppressed  bv 
.disabilities ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will 
bear  with  as,  as  the  State  bears  irith  you 
—that  you  will  allo#  us  a  little  of  that  to- 
leration, so  great,  an  abundance  of  which 
jrou  eijoy,  but  none  of  which  is  extended 


the  time  of  the  house  ;  but  what  he  had 
thrown  out  was  intended  as  a  friendly, 
and  he  trusted  it  would  be  received  as  a 
kindlyadmonition,  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed."     (Hear.) 

Haring  consulted  the  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons  up  to  that  day,  we  find  that 
13  petitions,  from  congregations  in  ^Lon- 
don, and  14  from  the  country,  have  been 


.to  us."    Some  of  Xhe  petitions  to  which  presented ;  but  upon  analyzing  the  list  of 

he  had  jeeferred  came  from  Scotland,  upon  the    former,    it   appears,  that   only    two 

whidi   he   would  say  a  word  presently,  churches   sending  representatives  to  the 

Pxesb^icriaxusm  w<vs  the  chief  religion  bf  board  of  deputies  have  been  betrayed  into 
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clothed  with  language,  and  uttered  in  a 
spirit,  perfectly  irreconciUable  with  a  good 
cauie,  and  when  the  Rev.  Gentleman  was 
exhausting  himself,  and  wasting  the  time 
of  the  Meeting,  by  merely  repeating,  and 
again  reiterating  the  same  charges  with 
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this  indiKretion,  and  that  nearly  all  the 

rest  belong  to  an  anomalous  party  of  sepa- 
ratists from  the  establishment,  amongst 

which   the  congregation  formerly  under 

the  care  of  Witliam  Huntington,  af  Pro* 

videftce    Chapel,    may    be    particularised. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  imputation  of     still  bolder  tones,  the  Chairman  felt  it  ne- 

cessary  to  interpose,  stating,  that  as  the 
speaker  bad  been  allowed  full  opportunity 
for  stating  his  views  and  arguments  on 
the  subject,  and  as  the  Meeting  had  so 
long  listened  with  the  most  eiempliiry  pa- 
tience,  the  business  for  which  it  had  been 
called  could  not  longer  be  interrupted.  The 
Hey.  Messrs.  Copder,  Gilbart,  Sleigh, 
Newland,  and  Richards,  and  Mr.  J.  Kidg- 
way,  then  mored  or  seconded  the  various 
resolutions  appointed  fur  the  business  of 
the  evening,  which  were  cordially  adopted 
without  interruption.      In  the  course   of 


intolerance  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  whole  body  of  Protestant  Dissenters  by 
these  proceedings,  will  be  shortly  removed, 
bv  the  publication  of  the  deliberate  opi- 
nions of  those  respectable  association! 
which  are  the  legitimate  representatives, 
and  the  accredited  organs  of  the  dissenting 
community. 

Priestly  Opposition  to  the  Iriih  Evangelical 
Society, — The  Third  Anniversary  of  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries  and  Newcastle  La- 
dies Auxiliary  was  held  last  month.  On 
the  20  th,  the  Rev.  T.  Gilbart,  Secretary  to 


the  Parent  Society,  preacht- d  on  its  behalf     'heir  addresses,  the  observations  of  Mr. 
—  -      —     -  Egan,  so  far  as  they  had  any  bearing  on 

the  objects  of  the  Meeting,  were  duly  re- 
plied to.  It  particularly  devolved  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Parent  Society  to  vindi- 
cate its  character  against  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  it,  and  to  esta- 
blish its  importance  by  authenticated  re- 
cords and  facts  of  the  deep  moral  degrada- 
tion of  Ireland.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Meeting,  Mr.  Richmond,  another  of  the 

Eriests,  apologized  for  the  manner  and 
mguage  of  Mr.  Egan,  and  at  the  same 
time  challenged  the  gentlemen  present  to  a 
future  meeting,  where  the  subject  might  be 
fully  discussed,  and  also  requested  the 
conductors  of  the  press,  who  were  present, 
to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  the  subject  still 
further,  through  that  medium — which  was 
granted. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  at  tha  Roman  Catholic  Cbspcl, 
Cobridge — the  priests  having  previously 
announced,  that  they  would  then  confute 
all  that  had  been  said  on  the  preceding 
evening  respecting  the  Irish  Evangelicid 
Society,  and  Ireland — and  having  also  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  copies  of  the 
Society's  last  Annual  Report,  and  recent 
Quarterly  Chronicles,  as  was  presumed, 
for  that  purpose.  The  chapel,  spacious  as 
it  is,  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  speakers 
were  seated  by  the  altar,  and  Mr.  W. 
Ridgway  requested  by  the  Priests  again 
to  occupy  the  Chair.  Mr.  Richmond  first 
addressed  the  Meeting,  to  whom  Mr. 
Conder  replied.  Mr.  Egan  resumed  the 
debate,  and  was  answered  by  Mr.  Gilbart. 
The  third  priest,  on  whom  it  devolved  to 


at  the  Tabernacle,  Hanlcy,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  at  the  Independent  Chapel, 
Biirslem,  in  the  evening.  On  the  follow- 
ing evening  its  members  and  friends,  con- 
sisting of  Miristers  and  others  of  various 
religious  denominations,  met  at  the  Taber- 
nacle for  the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness. Mr.  W.  Ridgway,  of  the  New  Me- 
thodist Society,  presided  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  R.  Newland  read  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  during  the  past  year,  and  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
subscriptions,  which,  together  with  the 
increased  attendance  at  its  annual  meeting, 
proved  that  the  importance  of  the  Society 
is  growingly  felt  in  that  populous  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Meeting  bad  proceeded 
about  half  an  hour,  when  three  Roman 
Catholic  Priests,  collected  together  from 
Hs  many  different  places,  each  several  miles 
distant,  quite  unexpectedly  entered  the 
chnpel,  and  took  their  seats  near  the  plat- 
form. Mnny  persons  of  that  communion, 
some  of  whom  had  also  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, came  in,  and  mixed  with  the  assem- 
bly. The  Key.  J.  Manners  moved  the  first 
resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brewis,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egan,  one 
of  the  Priests,  requested  to  be  allowed  to 
address  the  Meeting.  This,  though  per- 
fectly out  of  order,  was  readily  granted. 
Mr.  Egan  then  began  an  address  of  nearly 
an  hour,  in  which  he  first  complained,  in 
no  very  measured  terms,  of  certain  political 
evils  in  Ireland — evils  over  which  the  So- 
ciety could  have  no  possible  controul,  and 
with  which  it  could  not,  even  indirectly,  be 
identified.     He  then  deliberately  charged 


the  Society  with  giving  false  statements  of    reply,  declined  saying  any  thing,  owing  to 


the  condition  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
embezzle  public  money,  and  support  its 
agents  in  luxury  and  extravagance.  He 
then  passed  some  very  high  eulogiums  on 
the  Irish  priesthood,  and  challenged  the 
Society's  friends  with  having  even  a  single 
instance  of  a  Roman  Catholic  coming  to 
them    for   instruction.     Th«  whole  was 


the  lateness  of  the  hour — and  Mr.  New- 
land,  who  would  have  replied  to  him,  was 
thus  left  nothing  to  do.  Having,  how- 
ever, at  the  previous  MeeUng  stated,  that 
Popery  is  not  Christianity^  and  Mr.  Rich- 
mond havmg  called  on  him  to  proye  that 
assertion,  or  recal  it,  Mr.  Newland  readily 
came  forward,  and  repeated  the  anertlon. 
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regretting  tbat  the  Priest  haying  declined 
to  speak  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
it  M'ould  be  wrong  in  hmi  then  to  occupjr 
so  much  time,  as  the  task  assigned  him 
would  require.  He  announced,  however, 
that  he  would  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
point  at  his  own  chapel  the  following 
Sunday  evening.  He  did  so,  and  the  ser- 
mon is  now  in  the  press. 

Ordination. — On  Thursday,  April  7, 
1825,  Mr.  Edward  Campbell,  late  student 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the 
Theological  Academy  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Mr.  Ewing,  was  set 
apart  to  the  pastoral  office,  orer  a  church 
which  meets  in  a  large  hall  in  DovehlU 
Street,  Glasgow,  and  worships  in  the 
O&elic  language.  In  order  to  accommodate 
tUe  church  and  the  audience,  the  service 
was  conducted  in  Nile  Street  Meeting- 
house, (Mr.  Swing's.)  The  Rev.  Robert 
M'Lachlan,  of  Paisley,  gave  out  a  Psalm, 
and  read  the  Scriptures.  The  Rev.  John 
Arthur,  of  Helensburgh,  prayed.  The 
Rev.  John  Herciis,  of  Greenock,  preached 
a  most  excellent  and  appropriate  sermon 
from  1  Cor.  i.  9.  <<  God  is  faithful,  by 
whom  ye  were  called  unto  the  fellownhip 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  The 
Rev.  GrevUle  Ewing  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tions, which  were  answered  both  by  the 
church  and  the  minister  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, who  then  proceeded  by  prayer,  with 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  to  commend  the 
young  Pastor  to  the  grace  of  God.  Having 
given  out  a  Psalm,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
gave  an  energetic  and  impressive  charge, 
which  was  founded  on  2  Cor.  ii.  16.  <<  And 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?"  The 
Rev.  Alexander  Kerr,  of  Cambaslang, 
eoncluded  the  service  with  prayer  and 
praise.  The  Rev.  Alexandler  Mackay,  of 
Arran,  preached  to  the  church,  in  their 
own  language,  also  in  Nile  Street  Meet* 
iog-house,  in  the  evening  of  same  day,  at 
six  o'clock,  from  1  John  iii.  Ii9.  **  My 
little  children,  let  us  not  love  \n  word, 
neither  in  tongue;  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth.*'  It  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that 
after  Mr.  Campbell  had  joined-the  academy, 
he  commenced  addressing  his  countrymen 
here  in  their  own  language,  regularly  on 
the  Sabbath  evenings :  not  a  few  of  those 
who  comp'ose  his  church,  are  the  fruits  of 
his  own  ministry  thus  exercised  among 
them  :~and  we  cannot  conceive  a  scene 
more  delightful  to  a  christian  mind,  than 
the  sight  of  that  cheerful  cordiality  with 
which  the  members  of  the  church  recog- 
nized their  beloved  pastor,  by  giving  him 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  at  the  dis- 
mission of  the  assembly. 

"Rtcent  Dtaihi.'-'Qn    Wednesday,    the 
9th  of  March,   expired  the  Rev.  John 
SAFFBKYy  of  Saliabury,  in  the  sixty-third 
jFear  of  his  age.    Mr.  Saffery  was  a  native . 
of  Hythfy  near  Sattth«mpton»  and  ori- 
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ginally  a  member  of  the  church  in  Fort- 
sea,  under  the  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Horsey.  Soon  after  he  was  called  by  his 
brethren  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  be 
visited  the  church  at  Salisbury,  then  re- 
cently deprived  by  death  of  its  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Phillips ;  and  after  supplying 
them  some  time  on  probation,  was  chosen 
as  his  successor.  The  connexion,  thus 
happily  formed,  has  subsisted  from  that 
time  to  the  present — a  period  of  five-and- 
thirty  years — with  undiminished  harmony 
and  confidence.  Under  his  care,  and  by 
the  divine  blessing  resting  upon  his  la- 
bours, the  church  has  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  and  afforded  many  pleasing 
indications  of  spiritual  prosperity.  Few 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  ex- 
pressions of  deep  solicitude  during  severe 
illness,  and  of  unaffected  sorrow  at  its 
fatal  termination,  have  been  more  general ; 
and  it  is -honourable  alike  to  the  deceased 
and  the  parties  concerned,  to  add,  that 
these  have  not  been  confined  to  the  church 
and  congregation  over  whom  he  presided. 
They  have  been  shared  by  the  other  dis- 
senting congregations,  and  by  many  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who 
were  connected  with  him  by  no  religious 
tie. — The  funeral  took  place  on  Monday, 
the  14th,  when  an  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Good,  minister  of  the  In- 
dependent Congregation  in  Endless  Street, 
Salisbury,  and  the  funeral  discourse  deli- 
vered to  a  very  numerous  and  -  deeply  af- 
fected auditory,  by  the  Rev.  John  Dyer, 
from  John  vi.  37  ;  a  passage  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  deceased. 

April  5th,  died,  the  Rev.  W.  Sum- 
mers, aged  76,  pastor  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Church,  ^^ckwar,  Gloucestershire, 
formerly,  and  for  many  years,  a  very  respec- 
table tradesman  in  New  Bond  Street,  and 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  amiable  Pearce, 
often  referred  to  in  the  memoirs  of  that 
excellent  man.  The  address  at  the  grave 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harris,  of 
Wallingford,  and  the  funeral  sermon  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Cooke,  of  Maidenhead.  We 
hope  to  present  an  ampler  account  in  our 
next. 

April  13th,  died  theRev.J.ToDHUNTCR, 
of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  after  a  lingering 
illnes<{,  by  which,  however,  he  was  not 
detained  from  the  pulpit  more  than  two 
or  three  of  his  last  Sabbaths.  He  has  left 
^  wife  and  four  small  children. 

April  19th,  died,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Brooksbank,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  B.  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Gibbons,  as  pastor  of  the  an- 
cient Independent  Church,  assembling  at 
Haberdashers'  Hall,  Staining  Lane,  Wood 
Street,  Loxtdon,  over  which  he  has  pre- 
sided for  forty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  was. enabled  through  life  to  pre- 
serve  an  unblemished  reputation^  boUi  at 
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Answers  to  CwrespondenU. 


It  ehfistian  ftnd  A  minislftr.    He  was  hi-- 

terred  on  the  26th  at  Bunbill  FieMs,  when 

Dr.  CoHyer  delivered  an  impressive  ad-* 

dress  at  his  pfraye^  to  a  very  large  and 

deeply  affecfed  auditory.  ' 

I 

iV0(tces.— The  Dealgnation  of  Mr.  C.  Ptf- 
fard,  and  his  siner,  to  the  London  Mis* 
munary  Society^a  Station  At  Calcntta,  will 
take  place  at  the  Chapel,  Lower  Street, 
Islington^  on  Monday  evening,  the  2d  Mav.' 
Service  to  commence  at  balf*past  six- 
o'clock.  The  Rer.  H.  Townley,  inth  other 
Ministers^  will  engage  in  the  service. 

The  Annual  Public  Meetings  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  will  this  year 
be  held  in  the  following  order.  On  Tucf^- 
day,  May  3,  the  Rer.  William  Patton, 
M.  A.'pastor  of  tto  Central  Presbyterian* 
Church^  at  New  York,  wilt  preach  the- 
first  sermon  at  tlie  Scots  Church,  Swallow 
Street.  On  Monday,  May  16,  the  Rev. 
John  Cooke,  of  Maidenhead,  will  preach 
the  second  sbrmoh  at  Barbican  chapel, 
both  tbv  services  to  commeaee  at  hnlf-past 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening*  On  Tueiiday^ 
May  17,  the  General  Meeting  of  Sub- 
scribers, &c.  will  be  held  at  Spa-fields 
Chapel,  Joseph  fiuttcrworth,  Esq.  M.  P. 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  t?ie 
Members  and  Friends  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  will  be  held  at  the  City 
Of  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  May  10.  Breakfast 
at  six  o'clock,  and  the  Chair  ta\cen  at 
seven. 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Port  of 
London  •  Society  for  Promoting  Religion 
among  Svamen,  wHl  be  held  at  the  City  of 
Loudon  Tavern,  on  Monday,  the 9th  May. 
Lord  Gambler  will  take  the  Chair  at  twelve 
o'clock  precisely.  The  Anoiversarv  Ser- 
mon's will  be  preached  on  board  the  float- 
ing Chapel,  on  Tuesday,  l^thMay.  Rev. 
John  Grifiin,  of  Portsea,  in  the  morning' 


at  half  past  ten.    Tlev.  Jenkvn  Tltomas,  of 
Cheltenham,  afternoon,  at  thn*e 

llie  Annnal  Meetini^  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Fnnd  Society,  Will  be  held  at  the 
King's  Head  Tavern,  Poultry,  on  Satwr- 
day,  the  14th  of  Mny.  W.  A.  Hankey, 
Esq.  will  take  the  Chnir  at  nine  o'clock. 
Breakfast  wiH  be  provided  for  the  friends 
of  the  Society  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock. 

The  yearly  Public  Mjsetrng  of  The 
Protestant  Society  for  th^  Protection  of 
Bcligious  Liberty,  will  l)e  held  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  on  Saturday, 
May  14,  at  ten  for  eleven  precisely,  when 
some  distinguished  friend  of  religious 
liberty  will  preside. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Newport 
Pagnell  Evangelical  Institution,  for  th^ 
Education  of  Young  Men  for  the  Christian 
Ministry,  will  ■  be  held  on  Wednesdav, 
1 6th  of  May,  at  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull's  MeeV' 
ing-house.  The  Rev.  J.  Towny<m4f  of 
London,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Roby,  of  Man- 
chester, have  engaged  to  pr/ach  09  the 
occasion.^— The  afternoon  will^  as  Aisualy 
be  occupied  in  receiving  the  Annii^l  Re- 
port, &c.  &c. 

The '  Twenty-ninth  Anniversary  of  the 
Somerset  Asaociatioa  is  to  b«  held  on 
Wednesday  the  2.5  th  of  MAy>  $X.  Martock. 
The  Rev.  W.  B.  Leach,  pi  S^eptdn  Mal- 
let, to  preach  in  the  tno^oingt  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Golding,  of  Ponn^isford  Park,  in 
the  evening. 

Whit-Monday,  25d  May,  the  Annual 
Sermon  to  Young  I'eonle  will  be  preached, 
at  the  Chapel,  Lower  Street,  Idingtoa,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Y^kiiey.  Service  to  pam- 
mence  at  half-p^st  6ix  o'clock. 

The  Anniveri^ary  of  the  Bedfordshire 
Union  of  Chrifitjane  will  be  held  at  B<fcl- 
ford,  on  Wvednesday  the  1st  of  June; 
when  the  R(^.  Joiin  Mack,  of  Clipstooct 
and  the  Re.^,  —  Nottage^  of  Roxiout  are 
expected  io  preach. 


Answers  to  C(yrrespqnd(flitSi  Sfc, 

Communications  have  this  month  been  received  from  Rvv.  J.  Leifchfld— J.  Moore— 
T.  B.  Brown— R.  W.  Newland— Dr.  WardlaWr-T.  GoWRng— W.  Orme— Jos.  Fit-tcher 
J.  Blackburn— H.  F.  Burder— J.  Yockney — J,  HUlyard — C.  N.  Davles— Jas.  Bass — 
,H.  Evison— T.  Hathaway— W.  H.  Stowell. 

Also  from  Midas -^ J.  K. — T.  S.  Davies — AnyHnda— A.  Allan — An  Inquirer — R.  M. — 
Prater — N. — A. — J»  K.  K.— S.  Summer?— Viatorius  Mercator — W.  B.  Kilpin^ — 
J.  Wilks— J.  Bull— Eaglet— H.  R.— J.  Edmeston~A.  Allan— l^wdan* 

<<  An  Inquirer"  is  respectfully  informed  that  we  do  not  wish  to  open  our  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Catholic  Quettwn, 

EftRATA   IN  OUR   APRIL  NUMDER. 

The  title  of  the  third  work  re^/iewed,  p.  195,  on  Geneva  and  the  Socmiant,  should 
iMve  exhibited  the  nsme  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  as  its  author.  We  have  to  apologize  to 
Dr.  S.  for  this  omission,  which  was  occasioned  by  haste  in  the  transcription  of  the 
tltle^pa^e.  On  the  wrapper  alr/o,  the  same  wdrk  Is  stated  to  be  *'  £.  BetkewtlVt  Vin- 
dutztion,"  &c. ;  it  shoidd  be  ''-Dr.  Smith's  Vitidit«itiini,"  «c. 

Our  respected  Correspond'/nt  at  N.  S.  has  iofonpied  ns  of  the  •opennng  of  '<a«MiKt 
Goiigi^gatlonal  Chapel,"  Amj.  but  has  rafthertfafeirtttnately  owitted  to  stale-^wha^e ;  so 
tkiit  till  the  Aame  of  ei«y,'  townj  or  ttliagetfo  f»nmr««|  N  •coai«MHiiMtled>  the  othet 
particulars  in  course  are  useless. 
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WEMOtR  OF  THE  REV.  DAVID  SOME, 

l.AtR    O?  [  Mi^RK^T     HARBOROU6H/    LEICEStERSHIRE. 

(Concluded  from  page  229. J  ,   . 
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We  ate*  ipde1>te4  tootbe  iiitiinate  .proviemi^qt/af  |iff.  Doddridge,  who 

friendship  i^»t  90  longr  sub$i3ted  .had  now>  (ia  172^3  ,)>y  his  becom- 
betweed  Mr.Sowe  and  Dr.  Pod'r  ing  the  minister  of  the  .c^ongrega- 
dridge  for  muiclirthat.we  kno^  of  tion  at  {(ibworth,  been .  birought 
this  '<  inQ6mpar«^b)e .  mi^B.'' .  -We  again  into  JVCr.  Some's. neighhour- 
havethus  gained :»u^h  an  acquaintr  hood.  Mr»  Doddfidg^  knew  how 
ance  wkh  him^  as  maH^s  it  a  subr    to  prize  si^qh  yalnable  assistance : 

ject  o(  de«p  .regrei  t^t  no  .mcve  of  .ai^d  thei^fQr^^  in  V7^^.t  semoved. to 

him  is  ka9wn>  We  dl^m  the  band  (Harbp^ough^  that  he  n^igbt  em- 

of  a  OfiaalieF^  iil.  the  few  ontj^ines  .brac^ji^ore  frpquent  opjpiOFti|i\ities 

presented. iis  o^.  ttie  oviginal :  and  .oC  being  inrthe  p^ci^ty  of  a.p^if^en^ 

their  loyelineai  and  grac^  i>u|;  ren;-  .^s  Qrton;  3ay;|, :  "of  such  uncom- 

dev  usitheitt0f0.d«f9ir0U3  offieviiig  jhlqi^ ' piety ,{  .^^\t  ptudence,  aiid 

the  fiiwsbed  portrait.;    Mjr.  ^Some  ^sagaoAy ;'' ^and  who. was,  as  we 

appeacs  t0  bav^  <;ar)y,piaidl  a£tenr  ile!arn.  frdmc.apother  quaver,  the 

tion  to  his  ydilng. friend.:   The.  ior  .priime^  of:name^|;  aipong^t^Q  ^Sis- 

timaay  fcrpied  between  Mr;rDod)-  fseilting.  .M4n|st^ri9^  in  ttfis- part^of 

dridge  and  «Mr.r$ome'sr  oaly  son;  .the^kingdqimf.'/'  In  /^in,*'\to  us^e  the 

both  tfaeii  at  4be  •  Ai^adeniy, ,  lender  P.octpr 's  ovoi  .Words^ ' '  he  had  found 

Mr.  John  Jenoiiigs  at  Kabw^vth^  ^.dincere,  wise,  .faithfuU  and  ten>- 

was  prob&Uy  th€(  fih^t-occ^aio'n  of  .dei*  friend ;  from  him  rhe  h^d  ^^t 

it,  which  a.  mutual  acquaintance  withiaU   the.  goodness  he  fcoiild 

with    each    other's,  excel leneies  ^ye  expected  from  ^a  &tber,  and 

aerved  only  to  increase  and  con-  had    received    greater    assistance 

lirm,      Mr.  Some,  too,  we  have  than  from  any  person,  except  Dr^ 

reason  to  believe,  was  made  acr  Clarke,  in  the  affair  of  his  educa- 

quainted  with  the  views  that  Mr.  tion."      To    promote    Mr.    Dod- 

Jennings  entertained  of  the  quali*  dridge's  views  of  retirement  and 

ficatioas  of  young  Doddridge,  as  leisure  for  study,  Mr.  Some  under- 

Ifae  moat  suitable  of  all  his  pupils  took    the    pastoral    care    of   the 

to  occupy  his  station,  and  to  per-  church  at  Kibwortb,  in  conjunc- 

feet  his  plans,  should  they,  by  his  tion  with  his  own,  going  thither 

eearly  death,    be    left  unfinished.  4>nce  a  month   to  administer  the 

Mr.  Jennings  (as  himself  seems  al-  '^Lord's  Supper;    when  his  young 

most  to  have  foreseen)  closed  a  friend  supplied  his  place  at  Ash- 

w/tort  course  of  useful   labour  ia  ley  and  Harborough.      Early  in 

1722;  and  it  is  npt  an  improbable  the  year  1729,  Mr.  Doddridge  was 

coajecture,  that  the  wish  to  see  chosen  assistant  to  Mr.. Some,  and 


deceased  friend's  design   puA  the  labours  of  the  fAree  con grega- 

into  execution  induced  Mr<  Sicime  tiona  were  equally  divided  between 

to  pay  sa  great  regard  to  the  imr  them,    tt  was  about  this  tim^  that 
^EW  Series,  No.  6.  2  0 
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Bome  cfrcumstances  transpired, 
which  eventually  issued  in  what 
Mr.  Jennings  had  suggested,  and 
Mr.  Some  had  ail  along  had  in 


the  assistance  and  eneouragement 
in  their  power.  '*  The  friendly 
conduct  of  Mr.  Some,  and  of  the 
ministers  present  on  this  occasion. 


view ;  VIZ.  the  estabflshment  of  had  great  weight  in  forming  Mr. 
an  Academy  under  Mr.  Dod-  Doddridge's  determination ;  and, 
dridge's  care.  It  seems,  that  Mr.  after  consulting  other  friends,  he 
Saunders,  Dr.  Watts,  and  others,  opened  his  Academy  at  the  Mid- 
had  seen  and  highly  approved  of  summer  following.''  But  Mr. 
a  plan  of    Lectures,   which  Mr.  Some  was  not  long  to  enjoy  the 


Doddridge  had  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  a  friend  (who  soon  after 
died)  :  they  applied,  therefore,  to 
Mr.  Some,  to  employ  his  influence 
to  induce  his  friend  and  assistant 
to  engage  in  this  laudable  design, 
for  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  was 
so  well  qualified.  We  need  scarce 
say,  that  Mr.  Some  immediately 


assistance  of  his  new  colleague, 
who,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  was  invited  to  Northampton. 
To  a  compliance  with  this  Mr. 
Doddridge  was  at  first  averse,  and 
Mr.  Some  strongly  dissuaded  him 
from  it,  as  thinking  that  he  would 
have  more  leisure  at  Harborough, 
than  elsewhere,  for  the  business  of 


embraced  these  first  openings  of    the  Academy;  and  so  determined. 


Divine  Providence  for  the  accom- 
plishing a  purpose  so  near  his 
heart.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
Mr.  Doddridge  his  undertaking  it, 
and  pressed  it  in  the  strongest 
manner ;  and,  that  he  might  obvi- 
ate every  objection,  he  had,  un- 
known to  him,  engaged  the  friends 
of  some  young  men  to  place  them 
under  his  care.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  Leicestershire 
ministers  had  agreed  to  meet  at 
Lutterworth,  (April  10th,  1729,) 
to  spend  a  day  for  humiliation  and 

?rayer  for  the  revival  of  religion. 
Jpon  that  occasion  Mr.  Some 
preached  that  admirable  discourse, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  con- 
cerning the  proper  methods  to  be 
taken  for  the  revival  of  religion 
in  their  respective  congregations, 
from  Rev.  iii.  2 ; — a  sermon  which 


apparently,  were  both  as  to  the 
path  of  duty,  that  (as  we  have 
seen)  Mr.  Doddridge^s  name  was 
inserted  in  the  Ashley  trust-deed, 
so  late  as  the  November  of  this 
year,  as  the  future  minister  of  that 
place ;  yet  both  were  soon  after- 
wards convinced  of  the  will  of 
God  in  it,  and  Mr.  Some  was 
again  left  alone.  Dr.  Kippis  re- 
marks it  as  singular,  that  Mr. 
Some  was  not  present  at  the  ordi- 
nation of  his  friend  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  that  neither  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge, nor  his  biographer,  takes 
any  notice  of  the  circumstance  in 
the  way  of  accounting  for  his  ab- 
sence. He  conjectures,  that  Mr. 
Some  might  be  detained  by  some 
severe  illness;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  belieye,  that  that  excel- 
lent man  found  himself  incompe- 


greatly   impressed    the    mind    of    tent  to  undertake  the  whole  of  his 


Doddridge,  as  well  as  many  other 
ministers.  To  this  assembly,  (we 
are  told  by  Orton,)  Mr.  Some  pro- 
posed the  scheme  he  had  concert- 
ed for  the   establishment    of   an 


work  alone,  as  he  soon  after  was 
provided  with  another  assistant  in 
Mr.  John  Halford,  a  native  of 
Northampton,  who,  though  he  ne- 
ver enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an 


Academy  at  Harborough,  under  academical  education,   possessed 

the  care  of  his  young  friend  ;  in  good  natural  talents,  and  acquired 

the   propriety   and  usefulness    of  a  respectable  share   of  learning, 

which  the  ministers  present  unani-  From  Bishop's Stortford,U ertford- 

mousiy  concurred,  as  well  as  in  shire,  where  he  settled  in  1730,  he 

Mr.  D*<)ddridge's  qualifications  for  was    invited  to    Harborough,  to 

conducting  it,  and  promised  all  assist  Mr.  Some,  and  came  there 


18-25.} 


late  of  Market  Harborougk',  Zeicestef^shire. 
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only  in  number,  but  in  a  divine 
sufficiency  for  their  work,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  May  a  double 
portion  of  that  Spirit  which  has 
rested  o&  the  most  eminent  in  the 
present  day,  be  upon  those  that 
succeed,  that  they  may  do  God 
more  and  better  service  in  their 
day,  than  we  have  done  in  ours ! 
May  vital  Christianity  live  when 
we  are  dead  !  and  may  pure  reli- 
gion and  undefiled  be  propagated 
amongst  our  children,  and  our 
children's  children,  when  we  are 
sleeping  in  the  dust !  May  that 
flourish  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
generation  to  generation,  as  long 
as  sun  and  moon  shall  endure  ! 
To  these  wishes  and  to  these  pray- 
ers let  all  the  people  say.  Amen." 
As  we  have  just  intimatied,  Mr. 
Some  soon  followed  his  excellent 
friend  to  his  Saviour's  presence, 
and  his  glorious  reward*  In  a 
note  appended  to  an  ordination 
sermon,  which  Dr.  Doddridge 
shortly  after  preached  at  Wis- 
beach,  he  alludes  to  the  melan- 
choly event,  and  speaks  of  him  as 
**  that  great  man  of  God,  the  truly 
reverend  and  excellent  Mr.  David 
Some,  of  Harborough,  whom 
God  was  pleased  to  favour  with  a 
a  few  months  afterwards  himself    serene  and  cheerful  exit,  suited  to 


MaKch  31»ti  1731.  Here  he  re- 
mained till  September  29th,  1734, 
when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sladen,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  church  meeting 
in  Back-street,  Horsley-down, 
Among  that  people  he  laboured 
till  his  death,  which  happened 
May  22d,  1763. 

After  Mr.  Halford's  removal  to 
London,  we  are  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Some  had  any  other  assist- 
ance to  the  day  of  his  death ; 
though  most  probably  he  resigned 
(if,  indeed  he  had  not  done  it  be- 
fore) his  care  over  the  congrega- 
tion at .  Kibworth,  and  confined 
himself  to  his  more  immediate 
charge.  .  In  the  month  of  August, 
1736,  we  find  him  preaching  a  fu- 
neral -sermon  (before  alluded  to) 
for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Saunders,  of 
Kettering,  with  whom  he  appears 
to  have  b.een  on  terms  of  the  great- 
est intimacy,  and  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  labours  he  gives  an  in- 
teresting delineation.  On  this  oc- 
(^asion  Mr.  Some  seems  to  have 
felt  the  probability  of  his  own  re- 
Qioval  at  no  distant  period — a  pre- 
sentiment but  too  well  realized. 
There  is  something  very  affecting 
in  the  following  language,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  speaker  within 


was  no  more : 

■  **  Several  valuable  ministers 
have  been  removed  in  the  compass 
of  a  few  years,  and  others  are  in 
the  decline  of  life  :  their  sun  is 
going  d0Wn,  their  evening  shadows 
lengthen,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
veil  of  night  will  be  drawn  over 
them  ;.  andthe  eye  that  seeth  them 
shall  see  them  no  more.  Then  the 
great  concernments  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  will  devolve  on 
those  who  are  now  the  rising  ge- 


the  eminent  piety  and  usefulness 
of  his  life.  His  dying  command 
hath  silenced  the  attempt  which 
some  of  his  Surviving  friends 
would  gladly  have  made  to  em- 
balm his  memory,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  that  are  yet  to  come ; 
but  I  am  well  satisfied,  that,  con« 
sidering  how  very .  generally  he 
was  known,  he  bas  left  a  most  ho'* 
nourable  testimony  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands,  that  be  was  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Gos- 


neration.     May  the  great  Lord  of  pel,  and  the  ministry,  whioh  the 

the   harvest  send    them  forth   as  age  hath  produced ;  and  that  all, 

able^tind  faithful  labourers  into  his  who  had  any  intimacy  with  him, 

harvest,  to  supply  the  places  of  must  have  esteemed  his  friendship 

those  who  are  going,  or  are  already  amongst  the  greatest  .blessing's  of 

gone,  to  a  better  world  !     As  ti^.  life,  and  the  loss  of  him  amongst 

decrease,  may  they  increase';  not  its  greatest  calamities.     He  died 
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the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thos. 
Saundersy  preached  at  Kettering, 
August  8, 1736.  8vo.  1736. 

These  two  sermons  were  after- 
wards published  in  1  vol.  12mo. 
1764. 

.  Posthumous  (4.)  A  Tract  on 
Inoculation,  (published  by  Dod- 
dridge.) There  are  also  two  re- 
commendatory prefaces  in  Dod- 
dridge's miscellaneous  works  writ- 
ten by  him ; — one  before  the  Ser- 
mons on  the  Religious  Education 
of  Children ;  and  the  other  pre- 
fixed to  the  Sermon  on  the  Absur- 
dity and  Iniquity  of  Persecution 
for  Conscience  Sake. 

Nothing  remains,  but  briefly  to 
trace  the  history  of  thexhurch  at 
Harborough,  down  to  the  present 
period.  For  many  years  after  Mr. 
Some's  decease,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  the  people  were  satu^ 
faQt&rily  settled  with  a  minister. 
The  person  wh^  succeeded  Mr. 
Some,  (for  his  name  is  not  known,) 


[June, 

iras  laid    aside  from  his  public 
work,  November  18il8.  The  writer 
must   be   permitted  to  add,   that 
living  or  dying,   the  memory   of 
Mr.  Gill  will  be  cherished  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  the  simplicity, 
unfeigned  piety,  and  benevolence 
of  his  character;  while  many  in 
his  own  and  other  congregations 
will  have  to  bless   God   through 
eternity,  that  they  ever  heard  the 
word  of  truth  from  his  lips.     The 
Rey.  William  Gear,  late  of  Uox* 
ton  Academy,  is  the  present  pas- 
tor.    The  congregation  at  Ashley, 
which  had  been  in  union  with  th^t 
at  Harborough  frpm  its  first  forma- 
tion  in   Mr.   Clarke's  time,    had 
withdrawn,  and  formed  a  separate 
interest    some    time '  before    Mr. 
Addington's  coming  iu  1752.     Its 
first  minister  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
West,  of  whom  we   know   little 
more  than  that  he  was  of  a  very 
weakly    constitution ;    and    that, 
upon  some  dispute  with  the  people. 


came  some  time  about  the  year    he  resigned  his  charge,— and  re«- 
1738,  and  resigned  in  the  begin-    tired  to  Corby,  where   he  died. 


ning  of  1752.  The  congregation 
was  then  in  a  very  divided  state, 
till  Mr.  Addington  was  recom- 
mended to  them,  in  whom  all 
parties  happily  united.  He  was 
ordained  over  them  June  14, 1753,* 
and  was  very  useful  there,  and 
much  esteemed.  In  October  1781, 
he,  left  Harborough  -  to  -  reside   in 


We  are  better  acquainied  with  his 
successor,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bacon, 
who  was  born  at  Sutton,  in  Ash- 
field,  Nottinghamshire,  June  4, 
1735,  received  his  academical  edu- 
cation at  Mile  End,  under  Drs. 
Conder,  Walker,  and  Gibbons; 
and  became  the  pastor  of  this 
Society  in  1757.     In  addition  to 


London.      An  interesting  life  of    the  regular  service  every  Lord's- 
this  gentleman  is  to  be  found  in     day  at  Ashley,  Mr.  Bacon  was 


the  Theological  Magazine  for 
January,  February,  and  March 
1803.  This  is  copied  into  Wil. 
son's  Dissenting  Churches,  vol.  1. 
pp.  499-7-518.  After  some  little 
time,  the  Rev.  George  Gill,  (who 
had  previously  been  settled  at 
Swanland,  Yorkshire,)  was  chosen 
successor  to  Mr.  Addington.  He 
came  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1782,  and  after  upwards  of  thirty* 
six  years  of  useful  labour  here, 

*  As  appears  from  his  own  hand  writing 
in  bis  Church-Book.  The  date  (of  the 
ordination)  mentioned  by  Dr.  Addlogton's 
Biogirapher,  is  therefore  incorrect. 


accustomed,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  ministry*  to  preach  at  Kib- 
worth. every  fortnignt,  the  minister 
of  Great  Wigston  rendering  the 
society  there  a  similar  kind  service 
on  the  intermediate  Sabbath..  Up- 
pingham, Great  Easton,  and  Cor- 
by, also  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 
affectionate  labours.  It  was  on 
his  return  from  the  latter  of  these 
places,  that  he  was  seized  with 
his  laM  fatal  illness.  He  -  was 
shortly  after  dismissed  to  his  rest, 
February  6, 1789,  having  presided 
over  this*  church  thirty-two  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  most  heavenly 
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saw 


temper,  and  engaging  manners; 
and  conciliated  the  love  apd  vene- 
ration of  the  world,  as  well  as  his 
flock,  in  a  very  high  degree.  .Mr. 
George  Bullock,  a  native  of  Derby, 
where  he  was  born  October  13, 
1762,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
first  students  of  what  is  now 
Hoxton  Academy,  then  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Addington,  was  first 
fixed  at  Kibworth;  but  on  Mr. 
Bacon's  death,  was  invited  to 
Ashley,  which  he  accepted,  for  a 
time  serving  both  churches;  but 
afterwards  resigned  Kibworth,  and 
preached  at  Ashley  and  Wilbar- 
ston,  at  which  latter  place  he  re- 
signed. For  twenty  years  he 
faithfully  served  his  generation, 
and  this  christian  society,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  the 
midst  of  life,  was  seized  with  a 


paralytic  affection,  from  which  hd 
never  recovered.  He  died,  Sep- 
tember 25, 1811 ,  aged  forty-nine, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Notcutt,  late  of  Homerton  Aca- 
demy. 

May  these  churches  (over  which 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  so  long 
and  usefully  presided)  emulate 
the  zeal  and  affection,  that  glowed 
in  the  breasts  of  their  pious  ances- 
tors; and  may  their  present  pas- 
tors follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
excellent  predecessors,  though  it 
must  ever  prove,  **  hand  pasiibus 
aequis;*'  and  in  a  similar  spirit  of 
wisdom,  fidelity,  and  love,  enjoy 
a  large  portion  of  the  success 
vouchsafed  to  the  labours  of  (not 
to  mention  others)  a  Clarke,  a 
Doddridge,  and  a  Some  I 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


ON   IMPEDIMENTS   TO    MISSION- 
ARY EXERTIONS  IN  INDIA. 

LoBP  Bacon's  observation  re- 
specting science  in  general,  may, 
with  great  propriety,  be  applied 
to  divine  knowledge  in  particular. 
'*  The  smallest  beginnings  are  fre- 
quently succeeded  by  the  greatest 
effects ;  and  in  every  work  of  Di> 
vine  Providence,  where  all  things 
go  quietly  on,  without  noise  or 
bustle,  sometimes  the  whole  is  ac- 
complished, before  men  imagined 
or  took  notice  that  it  was  in  hand ; 
and  we  ishould  remember  the  pro- 
pliecy  of  Daniel  concerning  the 
latter  ages  of  the  world ; — many 
shall  go  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth, 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased; 
thereby  plainly  intimating  it  to  be 
the  design  of  Providence,  that, 
when  the  world  shall  be  laid  open 
to  a  general  intercourse,  as  by  our 
numerous  long  voyages  it  begins 
to  be,  at  the  same  time  also  the 
sciences  shall  receive  increase." 
He  who  is  attenti»  e  to  wh^t  is  gor- 
ing ou  in  the  world  in  these  days* 


will  find  much  to  interest  the  best 
feelings  of  his  heart.  Of  all  the 
ends  which  a  rational  being  can 
propose  to  himself,  that  of  endear 
vouring  to  emancipate  the  human 
mind  from  the  baneful  influence  of 
ignorance  and  error,  is  the  mo9t 
exalted  in  itself,  and  the  most  ho- 
nourable to  our  species.  A  de^ 
sign  so  great,  so  pregnant  with 
blessings  to  mankind,  must  origi- 
nate in  a  spirit  of  benevolence, 
which,  in  some  measure,  trans- 
forms the  soul  into  the  image  of 
Him  whose  nature  is  benevolence 
itself.  This  benign  feeling  of 
good-will  towards  men,  has  dis. 
played  itself  in  the  present  age, 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
adapted  to  the  moral  and  religious 
state  of  those  who  are  its  objects. 

It  has  produced  Bible,  Mifr- 
sionary,  and  Tract  Societies,  &c. ; 
all  of  which  have  but  one  grand 
object  in  view,  the  intellectual  aitd 
moral  improvement  of  man.  Every 
•philanthropist  will  watch  widi 
anxiety^  and  contemplate  with  de- 


ligliAf  tli«  pp^grem  of  tkoM  kiiidved  tUaking.  pocalbr  to  Uiqsq  wl^es 

iMlttvtktv.    I  h,vii%  hMQ  bkl  M»  be  lA  4esir«ii9  to  tea^h.    ThMe  aw^ 

jihetfr  r«AeetioM»  from  obfervuif  quiremeiits  «qst  b«  the  fruit  of  ai 

jihe    iacreaaed    atteatiQii    wkich  nm^vifkd  aad  UU^oriom  course  of 

these  objeett  are  attni«lii|g  among  weU-^onduoted  study,  for  a  coiisi. 

the  inhabitants  of  all  classe^in  t\m  derable    time    after    his    avriral 

great  metrO|H>lb«  and  vhich»  from  amoag  the  heathea. 
time  to  time,  meets  the  publie  eye        With  these  views  of  miaaioBary 

through  the  medium  of  Tarious  pe-  duties  and   missionary  qualiiica- 

nodical  publicatiotts.     It  is  not  tioas,  I  have  often  feljt  myself  un- 

vy  design,  however,  on  the  pre-  able    to    recooeile   many    tbings 

-sent  oceasion,  to  take  a  review  of  which  have  come  under  my  olbser- 

what  has  been  accomplished  by  vation  in  several  parts  of  India, 

these  Societies,  but  merely  to  oSer  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  aome 

a    few    observations   relative    to  missionanes,  who,  from  the  period 

Missionary  labours  in  Hindostan.  of  their  first  arrival  in  India,  have 

I  consider  that. station  which  the  permitted  objecU  to  intrude    oa 

Missionary    oocupies  in  the  ex-  their  attention,  whieh  had  a  ten- 

leaded  scale  of  benevolent  opera-  dency  to  divert,  if  not  to  withdraw 

tiops,  as  mare  honourable,  labo-  entirely,,  their  minds  from  tbe  im- 

rious,  aiid  dilEcult,  than  that  of  portant  and  9peciai  duties  of  their 

any  other  who  is  embarked  with  calling.      I  believe  it  has  not  uur 

him  in  the  common  cause.     On  frequently    happened,    that    mis- 

btm  depend,  in  a  great  uiea&ure,  sionaries  have  permitted  Engtish 

the  executive  departments  of  the  preaching,  and  other  pursuits,  to 

Bible,  Missionary,  and  Tract  So-  engross  so  much  of  their  attention, 

cieties.     He  goes  to  India  with  a  as  to  leave  them  scarcely  any  tra- 

determined  resolution  to  acquire  liuiAle  portion  of  time  for  the  study 

the  language  of  the  heathen,  to  of  the  language ;  and  the  conse- 

translate  the  Scriptures,  if  not  al-  queuces  of  this  Une  of  prooedure 

-ready  traaslated,  and  such  books  have  been   inuigioary  difficulties 

as  may  be  best  adapted  to  instruct  excited  in  their  minus  respecting 

the  heathen  in  the  evidences  of  the  it,  despair  ef  ever  being  able  to 

Christian  religion,  with  others  of  a  attain  it,  and  a  tjanrfer  of  those 

fundamental  nature;  on  him  also  important    duties,    which  a  weH 

devolves  the  important  work   of  qualified  missionary  only   is  ca^ 

preaching  the  Gospel  in  such  a  pable  of   performing  to  natives. 

way  as  is  calculated  to  enlighten  »uch  things  have,  in  ray  opinion, 

.the  understanding  and  afiect  the  greatly  retarded  the  diffusion  of  a 

hearts  of  his  hearers.     These,  if  I  sound  and  substantial  knowledge 

mistake  not,  are  the  grand  outlines  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen ; 

of  the  duty  of  a  missionary  ;  for,  and,  it  is  to' be  feared,  have  also 

as  I>r.  Milne  has  well  observed,  been  the  means  of  producing  im- 

>'  Fail  and  explicit  statements  of  pressions  en  the  miiMis  of  many  of 

.the  contents  o^'  the  sacred  writings,  the  more  respectable  and  educated 

are  the   meaas    to  which,   under  classes  of  the  Hindoos,  respecting 

■6<Mi,  we  look  for  the  conversion  its  doctrines,  not  the  most  favonr- 

of  the  nations ;  and  till  those  state^  able  to  missionary  exertions.      I 

•ments.can  be  made,  we  have  no  an%  inclined  to  attribute  much  of 

reason  to  expect    great  results.^'  the  want  of  sugc€»ss   whieh  has 

Before  a  missionary  can  do  this  in  hitherto  accompanied  missionary 

a  satisfactory  manner,  he  must  at-  undertakings  in  India,  to  things  of 

tain  an  exiennve  and  critical  ac-  this  natttre,-*-#Ae  wtmi  of  a  voeU- 

<|U8intance  with  the  language,  re-  -directed  and  vige/rouB  appUeoHcm  e^ 

ligidus    customs,   and   modes   of  mitral  means 


X^^ll  Phrendogy  ahd  the  Phenomena  of  Cifn^sion.  7^ 

.  By  afibifdiiig  a  place  ia  your  according  to'  th^  di$tiiietiiess    of 

Magazine,  to  these  few  ol^serva-  lliese  external  insignia^  the  impress, 

tions,  the  design  of  which  is  to  ex-  ^s  it  were  of  th^  mind^  a  very  fait 

pose  and  lead  to  t"he  cojrr<^ction  of  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  ca- 

errorsy   which,    in    propottion   as  pacity,  tastes,  attd  disppsitions  of 


they  are  suffered  to  prevail,  tend 
to  frustrate  the  purpose  of  those 
benevolent  institutions,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  best  interests  of 
man,  you. will  much  oblige, 

Your's  faithfully, 
A  Fribnd  to  Missions. 

PHRENOLOGY  AND  THE  PHENO- 
MENA Of  CONVERSION. 

There  are  two  circumstances 
which  invariably  attend  the  broach- 
ing of  any  novel  theory :  First,  the 
opposition  of  those  wbo  think  they 
maintain  opinions  sanctioned  and 
established  by  time  and  experi- 
ence ;  and,  secondly,  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  extravagance  in  the 
views  of  the  theorists  themselves  ; 
and  both  these  have  characterized, 
die  rise  and  progress  of  the  new 
i^cience  termed  Phrenology. 

The  principles  upon  whipb  Phre- 
nology is  founded — (I  speak  for 
the  idformatiod  of  those  who  are 
only  acquainted  with  it  by  name, 
and  there  are  few  of  your  readers, 
r  apprehend,  who  are  not  so  far 
acquainted  with  it,)-^-are  briefly 
these,  1.  The  phrenologists  say, 
tfiat  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  in- 


any  individual.    Su<:h  are,  briefly, 
the    outlines   of    phrenplpgy;    a- 
science,  pf  the  truth  of  which  facts 
Qiust,    of   course,    be  proofs;    a' 
science,  which  only  time,  expe* 
rience,  and  obse(vation  can  estab- 
lish, if  it  be  true,  or  explode  if  it  be 
false.     But,  whether  true  or.  false^, 
as  its  founder^  (Gall  and  Spurz« 
heim)  could  scarcely  be  .s9sp.eete^ 
of  any  sinister  motive  in  the  for« 
mation   of  their  opinions,  or  th^ 
pursuit  of  any  pers6nal  interest  iji 
the  pro9iulgation  of  them,  they  at; 
any  rate  deserved  all  courtesy  and 
attention    from    those  who,    like 
themselves,  professed  to  have  trutjjb 
only  for  their  object;  and  their, 
theory,  novel  as  it  was,  merited  a 
fair,  an  open,  a  candi<|  exaiRinatio|i« 
The  reverse,  however,  qf  this  .waft 
the  case.  They  themselves  we)re  at- 
tacked with  the  utmost  virulence  i^ 
called  alternately  knaves,  lools^ 
and  madmen  ;  and  their  principle^ 
declared  to  be  a  system  of  impo|h 
ture  and  0mpiricism.      But   tbifli 
persecution,  as  is  usual  in  all  suchi 
cases,  defeated  its  own  endli  ai^t 
only  served  to  give  the  theory  of 
the  philosophical  seQtarians  a  n,0- 


lellectual  faculties,  the  moral  sei^n  toriety  which  otherwise  Jt  |night 

timents,  apd  the  animal  propensi-  not  so  soon  ha^e  ;^tt$Lined. ,  Sq 

ties;  there  they  are,  as  it  were,  en-  mupl^  indeed,  has  it  spiroad  a^ 

shrined  and  tabernacled.     2.  That  ready;  that  phrenology  begins  tp; 

a  certain  portion  or  cell  of  the  be  ippkjed  upon  as  spm^thiqg.  like 


brain  is  devoted  to  each  of  these 
faculties,  sentiments,  and  pro- 
pensities, in  which  its  secret  ope-* 
rations  are  perfonned^  and  from 
which  all  its  influences  emanate. 
9.  That  according  to  the  degree  in 


an  orgf^nized  science,,  and  haf  itft 
society,  ,its  authors^  and  its  joi|r- 
nal.  '  B^t  its  votaries,  as  if  intpxi- 
cated  by  their  success,  seem  4o  b^ 
carrying  their  iiotipns  to  rather,  ajrt 
extravagant  pitch  ;  and  ^.s  jthe  snb-* 


wl^ich-  each  of  these  is  exercised^  ject  of  rejiigion  has  mpre.than  onoQ 

will  be  the  development  of  that  i>een  touchy  upom,: it  appears  to 

|iart  of  the  brain  in  which  it  ia  be  imperative  u^on  us  to  glaac^M 

supposed  to  reside,  and  that  a  avre  their   opinions,   and  spitisfy  pur- 

kidioation  of  the  state  of  thid  deve-  nelves  as  to  their  tendency^'  ^, 

lopment  will  be  always  found  ii|  As  may  xeadil^  be  supijoaedt 

HCOfT^spondentpvoittindiiceonthe  iiumerons   objec.tions  him^   WfiH 

cranium*   4.  As  an  inferenee^  Uiai  i^rtod  against  pbrenologyi  by  ita 
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t)pponent8—- some  of  them,  cer-  religion,  but  religion  with  phreno- 
tainly,  triyial  enough.  One  of  logy ;  it  seems  to  imply,  uiat  ac- 
them  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to    coraing  to  the  opinions  of  phreno- 


Materialism ;  the  objectors  for- 
getting that  no  phrenologist  ever 
identifies  the  organs  of  the  brain 
with  the  ethereal  property  which 
he  believes  to  live  in  them.  Those 
he  imagines  to  be  but  the  "  media 
of  the  soul's  volitions,"  the  mecha- 
nical apparatus,  as  it  were,  of  the 
undying  and  immaterial  principle 
within. 

Another  objection  against  the 
science  is,  that  it  is  supposed  to 
incline  to  Fatalism,  a  charge  ap- 
parently much  better  founded  than 
the  former,  and  one  which  as  yet 
has  hardly  been  satisfactorily  re- 
butted. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the 
principles  of  phrenology  seem  to 
be  incompatible  with  tihe  doctrine 
of  conversion.  We  every  day  see 
men,  some  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, brought  from  the  deepest 
moral  darkness  into  marvellous 
Ught,  their  whole  characters  and 
dispositions  apparently  changed, 
ana  yet  the  internal  organization 
of  the  brain — at  least,  judging 
from  the  unaltered  appearance  of 
external  developement-*- remain- 
ing precisely  the  same  as  before. 
Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
phrenology  is  absolutely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  doctrine  of  conver- 
sion, but  if  it  is  not,  I  mean  to 
say  that  its  advocates  have  not 
sufficiently  explained  how  it  is  con- 
sistent. The  explanation  which  I 
am  about  to  notice,.!  cannot  but 
thinlc  extremely  defective. 

In  the  second  number  of  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  which  fell 
into  my  hands  some  weeks  ago,  is 
inserted,  with  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  editor,  a  long 
passage  from  a  work  by  Mr. 
Schimmelpenninck,  illustrating  the 
phenomena  of  conversion  upon 
phrenological  principles  I  To  me 
it  appears  nothing  more  or  less 
than'  an  attempt,  not  to  make 
pbrQ^ology  appear  consistent  with 


logists,  there  is  in  reality  no  change 
produced  upon  any  of  the  facul- 
ties, sentiments,  or  propensities 
themselves,  but  that  they  are  only 
directed  into  a  different  channel ; 
exercised  upon  higher  objects,  and 
employed  to  a  better  end.  Surely 
this  cannot  be  that  **  conversion" 
spoken  of  in  the  sacred  writings ; 
that  change,  so  radical  and  com- 
plete as  to  lead  our  Lord  to  de-* 
signate  it  by  the  expressive  phrase, 
regeneration,  the  new  birth,  a 
thorough  renewal  of  heart  and  of 
mind,  of  the  reason  and  of  the  will. 
It  is  not  in  any  indifference  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  enlighten- 
ed feeling  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  trouble  you  with  these 
observations ;  but  we  ought  never 
to  allow  even  the  least  material 
truths  of  religion  to  be  warped,  or 
her  slightest  barrier  overturned, 
to  make  way  for  what  are  but  too 
often  the  useless  speculations  and 
idle  refinements  of  philosophy. 

H. 
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ON  THE  PROFANATION  OF  THE 
SABBATH. 


(Continned  from  page  242.) 

The  Sabbath  is  appointed  for  a 
constant  exercise  of  faith  and  trust 
in  the  providential  care  of  Qod, 

The  poor  man,  when  he  looks 
oii  his  scanty  means,  may  some- 
times be  tempted  to  wish  that  he 
had  been  permitted,  without  hurt- 
ing his  conscience,  to  employ  the 
Sabbath  in  increasing  the  sources  of 
his  temporal  comforts.  But  God, 
from  wnom  every  comfort  flows, 
knew  best  what  is  good  for  man,  and 
was  pleased,  in  mercy  to  the  poor,  to 
appoint  the  Sabbath  to  be  a  con« 
stant  memorial  of  his  providential 
care  of  his  creatures,  and  a  ground 
of  faith  and  trust  in  him  as  their 
provider.  •  The  Sabbath  is  not  a 
portion  of  time  withheld  by  an 
austere  master ;  it  is  indeed  a  be- 
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nefit  conferred  by  a  kind  and  com-    sities^  and  has  promised  to. supply 


passionate  fiiend ;  for  like  the  in- 
atitution  of  the  tithes  among^  the 
Jews,  the  blessing  which  rests 
upon  it  implies  a.  promise  of  a 
blessing  upon  .what  remains.  What 


all  his  wants  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  bis 
real  happiness,  from  those  of  the 
man  who  has  no  faith  in  Provi- 
dence, no  trust  in  the  Lord.    To 


was  the  apparent    diminution   of  the  former,  every  returning  Sab^ 

property  occasioned  by  their  pay-  bath  brings  a  delightful  exercise 

iog  the  tithes,  at  the.  command  of  of  faith,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 

^od,  compared  with  the  blessing  cast  all  his  cares  upon  the  Lord, 


which  attended  their  obedience? 
After  long  experience,  ^e  pro- 
phet expostulated  with  them  on 
the  loss  which  they  had  sustained, 
by  withholding  from  God  the 
things  which  were  due  to  him ; 
saying,  Consider  your  ways,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts;  ye  have  sown 
much  and  bring  in  little ;  ye  eat, 
but  ye  have  not  enough  ;  ye  drink, 
^ut  ye  are  not  filled  with  drink ; 
ye  clothe  you,  but  there  is  none 
warm ;  and  he  that  earneth  wages, 
earneth  wages  to  put  it  into  a  bag 
with  holes:  ye  looked  for  much, 
und  lo,  it  came  to  little,  and  when 
ye  brought  it  home  I  did  blow 
upon  it  ?  Why  ?  saith  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.  Because  of  mine  house 
that  is  waste,  and  ye  did  run  every 
man  into  his  own  housi^.  There^ 
fore  the  heaven  over  you  is  stayed 
from  dew,  and  the  earth  is  stayed 
from  her  fruit.  And  I  called  for 
a. drought  upon  the  land,  and  upon 
the  mountains,  and  upon  that 
which  the  ground  bringeth  forth, 
and  upon  man,  and  upon  all  cattle, 
and  upon  all  the  labour  of  the 
hand. 

When  the  Lord  blesses,  he  does 
it  not  with  a  niggardly  hand.  But 
as  the  holy  oil  poured  upon  .the 
head  of  Aaron,  was  diffused  over 
his  garments,  and  perfumed  all-the 
place  with  the  fragrance,  of  its 
odour,  so  the  blessing  which  God 
bestows  on  the  Sabbath,  imparts 
its  benign  influence  to  all  the  la* 
hours,  trials,  and  enjoyments,  of 
the  other  days  of  the  week. 

How  very  different  must  be  the 
feelings  of  the  man  who  believes 
that  he  has  a  kind  father  in  the 
heavens,  who  knovni  all  his  neces* 


who  daily  sustains  him.  To  the 
latter,  the  day  of  the  Sabbath  also 
returns,  but  it  brings  no  cessation 
of  toil  to  his  body  nor  comfort  to 
his  heart. 

'  Man  is  indeed  so  much  under 
the  influence  of  the  things  which 
aflect  the  senses  that  ho  is  in  dan- 
ger  of  being  drawn  away  froia  spi- 
ritual objects  either  by  prosperity 
or  adversity,  and  he  therefore 
needs  some  constant  memorial  to 
keep  him  in  mind  of  the  unceasing 
care  and  kindness  of  the  preserver, 
of  men.  The  conduct  of  God 
towards  the  children  of  Israel^ 
beautifully  illustrates  this.  Whea 
Moses  had  brought  them  to  the. 
borders  of  Canaan,  he  called  to 
their  remembrance  the  nev.er-fail- 
ing  mercy  of  God  toivards  them ; 
and  he  said,  thou  shalt  remember 
all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  led  thee  these  forty  years  in 
the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee, 
and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what 
was  in  thine  heart,  whether  thou 
wouldest  keep  the  commandments 
or  no.  And  he  humbled  thee,  and 
suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed 
thee  with  manna,  which  thou  knew-, 
est  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers 
know;  that  he  might  make  thee 
know  that  man  doth  not  live  by 
bread  only,  but  by  every  word 
which  proeeedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
Qf  Goa  doth  man  live. — The  expe- 
rience of  Israel  jln  the  wilderness 
was  the  continuation  of  a  miracle 
during  forty,  years,  to  manifest 
God's  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  his  providential  government  is 
so  ordered  that  man  may  and  ought 
to  keep  it  holy.  The  command- 
ment and  the  promise  respecting 
2P2 
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the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  year  of    nor  speaking  thine  own   words  i 
jubilee,  are  also  undeniable  proofs    then  shalt  thou^  delight  thyself  in 


of  his  care  that  those  who  observe 
his  ordinances,  never  suffer  by 
^eir  obedience.  And  as  Jesus 
wheit  he  was  an  hungered,  and 
tempted,  would  not  work  a  miracle 
to  relieve  his  necessity,  but  glori- 
fied his  father,  by  trusting  in  his 
word,  that  a  supply  would  be  sent 
in  the  most  proper  season,  so 
neither  ought  man  to  yield  to  any 
temptation  to  infringe  on  the  Sab- 


the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to 
ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  he- 
ritage of  Jacob  thy  father :  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it. 

(To  be  continued,) 

ABRAHAM  SHARP'S  MANUSCRIPTS. 

{To  the  Editon,) 

I  WAS  much  concerned  to  learn, 

bath,  for  .the  purpose  of  procuring  by  your  correspondent's  letter,  that 

any  temporary  gratification.     The  the  library  and  manuscripts  of  this 

doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is  indefatigable  man  and  pious  Chris- 

the  same  with  that  of  the  Old,  that  dan,  were  at  present  in  danger  of 

man  is  under  Che  care  and  protec-  being  destroyed ;  and  I  was  the 

tton  of  Providence*     If  God  feed  more  surprised,  as  one  of  the  first 

the  ravens,  and  clothe  the  grass,  geometers  of  modem  times  is  resi* 


much  more  will  he  feed  and  clothe 
his  own  children  ?  And  as  he  has 
set  his  bow  in  the  cloud  as  a 
pledge  that  seed-time  and  harvest 
will  continue  in  successon,  so  he 
has  given  his  children  his  Sabbath 
and  blessed  it,  to  assure  them  that 
he  remembers  his  holy  covenant. 

When  you  see  a  poor  man  toil- 
ing dta  the  Sabbath,  pity  him  and 


dent  within  a  few  furlongs  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  deposited  ; 
a  gentleman  who  would,  were  he 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance^ 
take  all  practicable  means  for  their 

S reservation.  Perhaps,  however, 
fr.  Whitley's  own  engagements, 
as  conductor  of  a  flourishing  senu«- 
nary,  might  have  drawn  his  atten- 
tion   fVom    a    subject    like    this; 


pray  for  him.     He  is  truly  an  ob-  though  the  impression  which  all 

ject  of  compassion.      He  knows  things  taken  together  make  upon 

not  the  God  of  the  Sabbath.    The  my  mind  is,  that  your  correspon- 

Sabbath  comes  loaded  with  bles-  dent's  surmise  is  without  foundation* 

sin^s,  but  it  brings  no  blessing  to  On  the  other  hand,  even  sup« 

him.     He  has  rejected  the  care  of  posing  the  destruction  or  dispersion 

Providence,  and  he  has  taken  all  of  them  likely  to  take  place,  I 

the  care    upon   himself.      He  is  must  confess  that  the  loss  would 

miserable,  and  he  has  refused  the  be  much  less  than  Viatorins  Mer« 

kindness  of  the  only  friend  that  eater's  phrase,  '^  valuable  relics/* 

could   do    him    good.       O,    the  leads  us  to  suppose  he  thinks  them. 


wretchedness  and  the  folly  of  the 
infatuated  man,  who  imagines  to 
procure  happiness  by  the  sacrilege 
of  the  Sabbath !  When  you  see 
a  poor  man  violating  the  Sabbath, 
say  to  him,  destroy  it  not,  for  a 
blessing  is  in  it.  If  thou  turn 
sway  diy  foot  from  the  Sabbath^ 
from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a 
Delight,  the  Holy  of  the  Lord, 
Honourable ;  and  shalt  honour 
him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways, 
Qor  findinc:  thine  (5wn   pleasure, 


Perhaps  your  correspondent  is  not 
quite  aware  of  the  pieculiar  nature 
of  Mr.  Sharpe's  inquiries;  and  in 
that  case  he  is  very  likely  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  his  manu- 
scripts. Their  value  must  certeinly 
not  be  estimated  by  their  intrinsio 
utility  to  us ;  but  merely  by  their 
being  the  imperfect  remains  of  a 
man  of  most  surprising  iiultufiy 
and  accuracy.  The  dependaace 
which  conld  be  placed  in  his  cal- 
culations rendered  him  a  valuable 
assistant  to  the  astronomers  of  bis 
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time,  particularly  taNefWton,  Flam- 
steed,  and  Haliey ;  and  during  his 
immediate    connection    with    the 
Royal  Observatory,  he  no  doubt 
rendered  important  services  to  the 
JBcience  by  the  rigid  accuracy  bgth 
of  his  instruments  and  observations. 
However,  every  thing  relative  to 
these  subjects  that  could  be  of  real 
utility,  must  have  then  been  em- 
ployed either  by  himself  or  friends, 
and  thereby  have  rendered  his  re- 
mains of  little  value-  to  succeeding 
ages.      The  tables  of  logarithms 
which  he  computed,  and  the  me- 
thods he  employed,  have  been  no- 
ticed in  Dr.'  Mutton's  very  valu- 
able work  on  the  subject ;  and  his 
calculation  of  a  few  of  the  earlier 
numbers  to  si)(ty  places  of  deci- 
mals, has  deservedly  found  a  place 
amongst  that  excellent  collection. 
This,  I  believe,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  celestial  observations,  is  the 
only  production  of  his  which  has 
escaped  **  the  ravages  of  succes- 
sire  improvement."      One  of  his 
productions,  published  half-anony- 
mously,'   (**  Geometry    improved, 
by  A.   S.  Philomath,")  contains 
some  ingenious  speculations  on  the 
Platonic  Bodied,  and  other  figures 
connected  with  them ;  and  is,  pro- 
bably,   the  utmost   progress  that 
had  been  made  in  those  inquiries 
prior  to  the    time   of  the    Abb6 
Haiiy.     The  scientific  form  of  the 
Abbl's  system  of  chrystallography, 
and  the  rising  importance  of  the 
subject,  has  superseded  all    that 
had  been  effected  in  the  geometry 
of  solids  prior  to  the  time  of  Haiiy, 
Monge,  and  Mohs:  and  who  can 
foresee  how  different  will  be  .the 
future  aspect  of  this  science  as  R 
passes  out  of  the  hands  of  Woolas- 
ton,  Brewster,  and  Levy?     After 
all,  however,  the  "  Geometry  Im- 
proved" contains    some   {^pecula- 
tions well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  mathematician ;  but  it  is  now 
very  scarce,  and  can  hafdly  justify 
giving  the  pjices  that  are  generally 
put  upon  the  Inrork  in  the  second- 
haftd  shops. 


It  was  Sharp's  great  misfortune 
— ^it  is  the  misfortuBe  of  many  a 
man  of  genius— to  become  the 
mere  machine  of  others.  By  ap- 
proaching so  near  to  th^se  great 
luminaries  he  was  shorn  of  his  own 
brightness.  In  another  .age,  or 
with  other  connections,  his  inqui- 
ries might  have  led  him  to  the 
most  important  results,  and  his 
name  have  become  identical  with 
a  science  ofhis  own  creating ;  but, 
combined  as  he  was  with  inen 
whose  genius  he  adored,  and  in  aid 
of  whose  investigations  he  was 
ever  ready  to  employ  his  powers, 
he  sunk  into  a  second-rate  charac- 
ter; and  gave  the  lead  to  others 
which  nature  seems  to  have  des- 
tined him  to  take  in  science. 

I  have  wandered  from  my  origi- 
nal intention,  which  was  merely  to 
suggest,  that  there  was  little  dan- 
ger of  such  a  loss  whilst  a  man  so 
capable  of  estimating  the  value  of 
Mr.  Sharp's  fragments  resided  so 
near  the  spat  where  they  were; 
but  I  cannot  close,  without  re- 
marking that  your  correspondent 
seems  to  have  been  misinformed 
respecting  the  accumulation  of 
food,  "  meal  after  meal,"  in  hlfi 
study.  Indeed,  the  i^am^  thing 
has  been  said  of  Newton  and  of 
others,  and  there  is  reason  to  think . 
Us  truth  very  questionable. 

A  pious  philosopher  of  any  day, 
and  especially  a  philosophical  dis- 
senter of  that  day,  is  a  term  which 
to  many  conveys  an  idea  of  neces- 
sary contradiction,  or  at  least  an 
unaccountable  anomaly ;  but  the 
character  before  us  combined  in  a 
high  degree  those  mental  endow- 
ments which  elevate  the  man,  with 
those  devotional  feelings  which 
form  the  deepest  joys  of  the  hunv- 
ble  Christian.  In  both  respects 
his  conduct  was  exemplary  and 
uniform  ;  and  like  the  incidents  qf 
his  life,  afforded  few  materials  for 
extended  biography.  Your  corre- 
spondent's regret,  however,  that 
there  is  no  detached  memoir  of 
him,  is  without  cause ;  for  in  Dr^ 
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Huttoo's  Mathematical  Dictionary 
{2Qd  edit)  and  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Northern  Star,  (Shef- 
field, 1818,)  will  he  found  as  de- 
tailed an  account  of  him  as  the 
«canty  materials  furnished  by  the 
unruffled  course  of  such,  a  man 
would  enable  the  writer  to  give. 
A  few  circumstances,  it  is  true, 
connected  with  his  life  as  a  Chris- 
tian, might  have  been  added,  had 
they  been  deemed  suitable  to  the 
plan  of  the  works  in  which  they 
were  to  be  published ;  and  on  some 
future  occasion  I  shall  take  An  op- 
portunity to  send  you  such  of  them 
as  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your's  very  truly, 

T.  8.  Davies. 

Bristol,  March  2, 1825. 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER. 

No.  VII. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON  TO 
THE  REV.  MR.  CHARLES,  MIL- 
BURN  PORT,  SOMERSET. 

*'  Dear  Sir, — I  was  glad  to  find, 
this  morning,  that  when  you  sent 
your  last  letter  yOu  forgot  to  date 
it;  so  that  I  am  not  bound  to 
know  how  long  I  have  had  it. 
And  yet,  alas !  this  will  not  avail 
me  :  something  within  tells  me,  I 
ought  to  have  answered  it  long 
ago.  Well,  I  love  you,  and  I 
ask  your  pardon.  Now,  I  hope, 
you  have  forgiven  me.  I  dare  not 
promise  to  behave  much  better  in 
future ;  for  in  this  London  I  have 
but  little  time  either  to  write  or 
read..  Only  when  something  in  a 
letter  requires  an  immediate  an- 
swer, I  make  a  point  of  attending 
to  it.  Other  letters  must  wait; 
and  some  I  have  by  me  have  wait- 
ed a  twelvemonth. 

*'  I  heard  of  you  lately  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  I  think  of  you 
often.     I  understand   you  have 


marriage  in  view.     The  Lord,  I 
trust,  has  shown  you  the  fight  per- 
son.    May  he  bring  you  happily 
together,  and  bless  the  connection. 
It  is  a  weighty   business ;    but, 
when  put  under  the  management 
of  faith,  prayer,  and  prudence,  it 
is  a  happy  business.  A  day  which 
will  have    a    powerful   influence 
upon  every  future  day  and  circum- 
stance of  life,  may  be  truly  deemed 
important-*such  is  the  wedding- 
day.     However,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  you  are  enroU'd  in  the  ho- 
nourable rank  of  husbands.     It 
always  pleases  me  to  hear,  that  a 
minister  is  well  married.     There  is 
something    in   domestic  life  that 
seems  suited  to  improve  our  meet- 
ness  for  speaking  to  our  people« 
The  growing  soul,  as  Dr.  Watts 
speaks,  when  doubled  in  wedlock, 
multiplied  in  children,  acquires  a 
thousand  new  feelings  and  sensibi- 
lities, of  which  the  solitary  bache- 
lor is  incapable ;  and  these  teach 
and  dispose  us  to  feel  for  others^ 
and  give  us  an  interest  both  in 
their  pleasures  and   their   pains. 
And  this  sympathising  turn   is  a 
happy  talent  for  a  minister  to  pos- 
sess :   it  will  give  him  a  deeper 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
than  some  more  shining  accom- 
plishments.   So  much  for  a  s^ib- 
ject  of  which  I  had  no  thought 
when  I  began  to  write. 

**  1  beg  you  to  present  my  love 
and  respects  to  Mr.  Lucas ;  like- 
wise to  Mr.  Newman  and  Mrs. 
Newman,  when  you  see  them.  I 
believe  I  should  have  written  to 
him  soon  after  my  removal,  had 
not  Mrs.  £xon  told  me  he  was 
coming  to  London. 

''  Yes,  my  friend,  what  neither 
you  nor  I  expected  has  taken 
place.  After  being  rooted  sixteen 
years  in  Olney,  I  am  transplanted 
into  another  soil.  I  hope  it  was 
the  Lord's  will,  and  not  my  own. 
Through  mercy,  I  have  seen  no 
cause  to  repent  it,  but  much 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  it  AU 
my  roots  and  .fibres  felt,  when  I 
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^was  piacked  up  from  the  people  I 
loved;  but,  indeed,  I   had  staid 
till  J  buried  maoy  of  them — ^most 
of   the  old  ones.      And  though 
there  were  a  few  young  spriifging 
up — profession  was  growing  cold, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  town  hardened 
under  a  long  abuse  of  the  means 
of   grace.      Here,   my    probable 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  much  en« 
larged.     But    how    changed    the 
scene  !     My  parish  is  one  of  the 
richest  spots,  in  the  city. .    The 
Lord  made  my  entrance  easy.     I 
have  had  no  particular  opposition. 
Some  of   the  parishioners    hear, 
and  some  forbear ;  but,  personally, 
I  am  treated  with  civility.   I  hope 
the  Lord  will  make  me  useful  to 
some  of  them.     But  my  congre- 
gation Is  chiefly  made  up  of  volun- 
teers from  different  parts  of  the 
town.     I  preach  on  Sunday  fore- 
noon and  evening,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday forenoon.     The  church  is 
full  as  an  egg  on  Sunday  even- 
ings, and  the  auditory  reasonably 
large  at  other  times.     Mrs.  New- 
ton has  her  health  better  here,  than 
she  had  at  Olney.     She  remem- 
bers you  •affectionately.   We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  you,  and  always 
glad  to  hear  from  you,  .whether  I 
can  write  so  often  as  I  wish,  or 
not. 

**  I  request  a  frequent  remem- 
brance in  your  prayers  for  us.  I 
have  need  of  much  wisdom,  and 
much  humility,  in  this  conspicu- 
ous post.  I  hope  my  heart  is  in 
the  work.  My  health  and  strength 
are  still  lirin.  But  I  consider  my* 
self  as  advancing  in  years.  The 
night  Cometh.  Oh,  for  grace  to 
work  while  it  is  day  I  I  hope  my 
chief  desires  are,  communion  with 
my  I^ord,  conformity  to  his  image, 
activity  in  his  service,  and  his 
blessing  upon  my  ministry.  Had 
I  chosen  for  myself,  London  would 
have  been  one  of  the  last  places 
I  should  have  thought  of;  but  now 
the  Lord  has  brought  me  here, 
I   am  well    satisfied.      May   his 
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blessing    and    presence    be  with 
you  1    I  am 

*'  Your  sinciere  and  affec* 
tionate  friend, 
* "  John  Newtoic. 

"  Charles  Square,  Hoxton^ 
"  21st  Nov.  1780. 

.  "  My  letters,  in  2  vols.,  will  be 
out  before  Christmas.  The  title, 
*  Cardiphmia  ;  or  Utterance  of  the 
Heart,  in  Letters  by  Omicron.*  " 
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CASES  OF  CONSCIENCE  IN  KEFE- 
RENCE  TO  BANKKUPTCIES. 

It  is  a  rule  amongst  our  brethren 
of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  not*  to 
allow  a  person  who  has  been  a 
bankrupt,  or  who  has  paid  a  com- 
position upon  his  debts,  to  occupy 
the  situation  either  of  a  travelling 
or  local  preacher.  This  regulation 
certainly  shows  a  laudable  •  con- 
cern for  the  credit  of  religion, 
though  its  necessity  as  an  invari- 
able law  may  be  justly  questioned, 
because  many  a  person  has  failed 
in  business  of  whose  honesty  no 
individual  would  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt ;  and  surely  no  ta- 
lent, capable  of  being  rendered 
subservient  to  the  welfare  or  ex- 
tension of  the  Redeemer's  •  king- 
dom, should  be  hid  in  the  earth. 

There  is  a  question,  however, 
nearly  allied  to  this,  which  pro> 
bably  demands  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  attention  than  it  has  hither- 
to obtained  ;  it  is  this :  Can  a  per- 
son, with  any  degree  of  propriety, 
be  retained  in  church-fellowship, 
who,  having,  during  some  period 
of  his  life,  paid  a  composition,  and 
being  afterwards  in  circumstances 
to  discharge  the  whole  of  his  debts, 
refuses  to  do  so.     It  would  be  dif- 
ficult, it  is  conceived,  to  answer 
this  question,  without  a  consider- 
able   degree    of    sophistry,     any 
otherwise  than  in  the  negative.    In 
cases  of  this  nature,  a  legal  dis- 
charge can  never,  to  the  Conscience 
of  a  truly  good  map,  be  regarded 
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as  a  moril  discharge ;  &b4  churbhe^, 
tenacious  as  they  ought  to  be  of 
the  honour  of  that  cause  to  which 
they  are  professedly  attached, 
would  do  well  to  have  some  esta- 
blished rule  upon  this  subject. 
"  Owe  n6  man  any  thing/' — which, 
if  it  does  not  interdict  all  trading 
upon' credit,  a  regulation' which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  Introduce  to 
any  considerable  extent  in  the 
present  state  of  the  commercial 
world,  is  an  injunction  which  cer- 
tainly applies  to  all  debts  already 
contracted,  independently  of  any 
provisions  arising  from  mere  hu- 
ftian  enactments.  Besides,  it  would 
be  a  correct  view  of  the  subject,  to 
regard  such  enactments,  together 
with  the  acquiescence  of  creditors, 
as  having  a  reference  only  tocircum- 
stances  of  necessity,  and  as  ceasing 
to  oblige  in  all  eases  where  those  cir- 
cumstances mateHally  alter.  W.  £. 
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A  CERTAIN  CURE  FOR  THE  WORST 
MALADY. 

I  AM  no  admirer  of  quackery,  in- 
fallibility, or  catholicons,  and  yet 
the  title  I  have  written  may  be 
justly  said  to  savour  of  all  these. 
I  would  neither  favdur  the  weak- 
ness which  looks  oh  medicine  as 
npon  magic,  and  puts  a  physician 
in  the  place  of  God ;  nor  would  I 
say  with  Rousseau,  that  **  Physic 
is  an  art  more  pernicious  to  man- 
kind than  all  the  diseases  it  pre- 
tends to  cure.^  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  diseases  are  made 
worse  by  medicine ;  that  diseases 
generally  have  multiplied  with  the 
growth  of  medicine ;  and  that  raaily 
diseases  are  incurable  by  all  me- 
dicine. And  yet  the  healing  art  i§ 
of  high  antiquity,  of  great  utility, 
and  oif  noble  patronage.  David 
knew  a  physician  who  healed  all  hU 
dUeates,  and  when  Jesus  Christ 
dwelt  on  earthy  **  he  healed  all 
ilhanner  of  sickness  and  all  manner 
of  diseases  among  the  people." 
Qis  cures  were  mostly  the  incur' 
itble ;  and  his  means  as  strangle  as 
his  skill;  and  yet  he  affected 'no 
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mystery ;  aAd  of  his  curetf  made  as 
little  merit  as  emoldnoent. :  Bis 
methods  were  as  simple  as  the  ^f-* 
fects  were  maryellous;  and  the» 
ends  of  both  were  to  distioguisb 
him  from  mere  humanity,  and  pre- 
vent the  ascription  of  hk  works  to. 
the  lying  pretei|sions  of  magic,  or 
to  greater  perfection  in  science  and 
art.  His  word,  his  tobch^  VFUa 
sufficient  to  heal  the  most  invete- 
rate imalady.  The  halt,  the  Uiod^ 
the  deaf>  the  dumb,  felt  in  aa  in- 
stant the  infallible  energy  of  his 
hand  or  his  €nger ;  while  even  the* 
dead  and  the  dying,  before  him  or 
at  a  distance,  by  his  command  or 
his  secret  wish,  rose  again  to  life. 
The  report  of  his  ability  spread,  a» 
it  would  now,  every  where  amoni^- 
a  population  subject  to  mortal 
calamities.  Among  these  mu^ii- 
tttdes  one  principle'  seems  to  bavQ 
prevailed,  and  to  have  prevailed 
m  each  over  all  other  principles^ 
It  was  the  predominance  of  sease» 
of  tetnporal  advantages,  and  of 
mere  selfishness.  There  was  little 
Deflection  upon  the  miraculous 
agency,  Httle  inquiry  into  the  ob- 
ject of  the  divide  agent,  little  un-' 
derstanding  of  the  higher  etd  to 
which  his  wonders  pointed,  arid 
little  admiration  of  the  ineffable 
grace  and  dignity  with  which  every 
thing  waA  said  and  done.  Groan- 
ing as  these  very  people  were*  whd 
looked  on,  or  asieed  his  skill  (ot 
their  sufieririg  friends,  under  a 
worse  malady,  and  oppressed  as 
was  their  nature,  under  evils  fof 
which  time  had  found  no  ease, 
and  death  promised  no  cure,  they 
yet  shDwea  no  wish  to  find  in  him 
who  so  readily  cured  the  body,  n 
similar  facility  in  heaUng  the  dis* 
eases  of  the  mind.  What  poor 
human  nature  was  then,  it  isstiU— t 
the  slave  of  seose-— a  thousand- 
fold m6re  aii:KLOu»  for  bodily  thai 
'  for  meiltal  healing.  Let  diseasa 
but  invade  the  flesh,  and  an  eager 
inquiry  is  instantly  put  to' the  phy^ 
sioia^,  *^  What  shall  we  do  .to  ba 
cured  V'  The  gates  of  those  famed 
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fny  skill  id  the  art- of  he&ling  are  but  sncceed  as  a  herald  to  cfalt  tbe 

tlirotiged  with  patients.     But  how  attentioh  of  s6m^  unliappy  patient 

r*«>^  dothefj^ryatttsrof  the  gteat  to  this  great  Physician.     Let  all 

Ph^steiati  hear  the  cry-^-^Aaf^Aaff  know  that  he  healeth  the  broken  in 

toeis  t^-b&iaved?  The  diseases  to  htart,  aiid  bindeth  up  their  wounds^ 


which  tbe  body  is  subject  ate  in- 
deed paiflfal,  and  demand  imme- 
diate remedy^  but  they  are  the 
mere  superlicial  and  temporary, ef- 
fect of  haman^  apostaey^  They 
nfary  sooner  wear  ont  the  slender 
emUifg  of  flesh,  or  violently  rend 
asunder  the  vesture  of  the  immottal 
iiAabitant;  they  may  undermine 
ftknrly  or  overthrow  suddenly  the 
waAls'  within  which  the  soul  is 
pent ;  but  there  they  find  their  end 
teo  in  that  repose  of  death  to 
which  they  bring  down  the  body. 
Sfcovt-livedis  their  warfare,  time 
or  deatk  must  ead  them  ;  ignoble 
iheip  triumph,  they  sink  with  their 
vietiiiij  and  find  a  grave  in  their 
victory."  They  war  with  dust  and 
triaiftph  only  with  the  worm.  But 
ibe  diseases  which  cleave  to  the 


He  makes  a  perfect  cure,  and  se 
curds  cfternal  health.  With  the  tnost 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
of  the  heart,  he  combines  a  perfec- 
tion of  bkill  which  infallibly  secures 
the  healing  of  all  that  apply  to 
him.  He  has  provided  a  precious 
remedy  which  no  other  possesses, 
and  which  none  c&n  use  but  him- , 
self;  but  that  remedy  once  applied 
by  his  gracious  and  miraculous 
hand,  will  diffuse  through'  the 
sickly  and  the  dying,  the  flush  of 
youth  and  the  vigour  of  immortal 
manhood.  How  many  for  want 
of  his  sanative  touch  are  languish- 
ing under  impostors,  or  exacerbat- 
ing their  malady  by  palliatives,  or 
renewing  the  deferred  hope  till  the 
heart  shall  sicken  into  endless  de- 
sfpair.    But  is  there  no  btllm  in  6i-. 


^omk  ute  of  a  more  malignant  and*   lead  ?  is  there  no  physician  there  t 


i^ifbiie  character;  They  aim  at  a 
BHghtier*  destruction';  tibey  attach 
to  a  •  uMTe  ediereal  nature. .  They 
spring  not  from  disordered  -  fluids 
or  deranged  solids,  or  debilitated 
Otfgatas^  and  they  have  no  relation 
to  miatter  or  form,  to  motion  or 
rest.    They  cleave  not  to  the  ex- 


Yes,  reader,  there  is  a  divfnte  ca- 
tholicon  ;  nji  omnipotent  antidote 
to  all  thy  woe,  aind  paiA,  and  sin; 
in  him  who  said,  1  dm  C0mk  that 
they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have. it  more  tdmndaralg.  He 
does  all  gratis,  and  is  always  dc- 
ceisible.    Should  any^  reader  wish 


tenof ,  but  penetrate  to  the  inmost  to  know  more  of  this  great  Physi- 

sottl;  and  there  prove  their  pre-  cian  and  his  terms,  he. may^consult 

seace  and  their  vh«lence,  not  by  hh  own  books,  which  contain  ac- 

the    angaish   they*   produce,    the  counts  of  many  of  his  cures;  and 

loathing  of  life,  or  the  desire  of  detail  his  directions;     Upon  the 

release,-— but  by  the  intense  grati-  truth  of  these  statements,  and  the 


fieation;  the  entrancing  pleasure, 
the  subjugation  of  reason  and  of 
COttseience  to  the  potent  enchant- 
mants  of  sense4  They  come  upon 
thie^  soul,  not  as  diseases  upon 
the  body,  with  shocks  and  alarms, 
and  <  with  the  trembling  of  the 
knees  and  the  fainting  of  th;e 
hearty  or  the  burning  fire  circu- 
lating through  the  flesh,'  but  with 
the  power  of  sbrcery  to  bewitch  or 
of  plecusttrc'to  allure.  Their  voice 
is  not  that  of  assault  and  violence, 
but  of  men  seduction.     Mifity  I 


effibacy  of  these  directions,  the 
Physician  pledges  his  honour,  and 
only  requires  that  every  patient 
should  rest  his  faith,  and  then  the 
cure  of  the  worst  and  the  most ' 
common  malady  will  be  certain. 

METHODS  OF  OPPOSING  VOVERY. 
G'BNTtEMEN  ; — I  have*  been  gra- 
tified by  perceiving  that  some  of 
your  correspondents  are  feeling  an* 
interest  in  the  afiairs  conaected 
wifli  Popery.    I  think  you  wfll 
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agree  in  the  sentiment*  that  of  ed  by  the  Parent  Society,  (to  one 
late  years  this  subject  has  obtain-  of  which  each  subscriber  of  one 
ed  too  little  attention  from  the  re-  penny  per  week  is  entitled ,)  and 
lig'ious  public*  Now,  however,  which  detail  the  most  interesting 
the  advocates  and  promoters  of  facts.  And  in  addition  to  this, 
that  enormous  and  antichristian  the  holding  of  a  public  meeting- 
system,  appear  determined  not  to  would  give  an  opportunity  of  de- 
allow  us  to  sleep  any  longer.  If  tailing  information,  and  express-  • 
we  can  forget  the  exertions  and  ing  sentiments  of  a  most  import- 
sufferings  of  our  forefathers  in  the  ant  kind ;  and  with  all  this  1  am 
cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  certain  the  Secretary  of  the  Parent 
omit  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  .  Society  would  be  ready  to  supply 
we  owe  to  them  under  God  for  the  parties ;  and  probably  a-  depu- 
our  religious  privileges  as  Pro-  tation  might  be  obtained  to  assist 
testants  ; — yet  the  vigorous  efforts  at  their  anniversaries.  I  write, 
of  the  Papists  will  rouse  us  from  Gentlemen,  from  experience ;  hay- 
our, slumbers/  and  summon  us  to  ing  witnessed  the  most  pleasing 
our  post  of  observation  and  of  results  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
contest,  unless  we  mean,  through  1  reside. 

supineness  and   sluggish    indiffe-        The  second  method  to  which  I 

rence  to  lose    the   advantage  we  alluded  above,  permit  me  now  to 

have  gained,  and  calmly  surren-  suggest.     You  are  aware  that  it 

d.er  the    cause    of   humanity,    of  has  been  often  thought,  that  could 

truth,  and  of  God,  into  the  hands  preachers  of  the  Gospel  introduce 

of   our   enemies.      I    am  aware,  to  the  notice  of  their  people  the 

that  in  many  parts  of  this  king-  characters  of  bad  men  after  their •• 

dom,  where  there  are  no  Roman  decease,  by  way  of  fpneral  ser- 

Catholics  in  the   neighbourhood,  mon,  it  might  even  produce  more 

Protestant  ministers  and  pastors  good  than  the  noticing  of  the  ex- 

of  churches  feel  it.  difficult  to  in-  cellencies    of   the    saints  in  this 

troduce  the  subject  to  public  at-  manner.     Might  not  this  ad  van-  • 

tention.    Will  you  allow  me,  Gen-  tagebe  secured  by  sketching,  in  dis- * 

tlemen,    through   the  medium    of  tinct  discourses,  the  facts  connected 

the  Congregational  Magazine,  to  with  the  lives. of  those  individuals 

suggest  two  methods  by  which  it  who  were  the  prominent  agents  in 

may  with  strict  propriety  be  done,  bringing  about  the  reformation  from 

The  first  is    by    establishing    an  pppery  ?     This  might  be  confined  . 

auxiliary  in  aid  of  the  Irish  £van-  to  the  Reforma^on  in  this  coun- 

gelical  Society,  or  the  Hibernian  try,  and  tlTe  lives  of  Henry  VIII. 
Society,  both  of  which  have  been  ,  with  iwo  or  three  of  the  succeed- 

formea  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  ing  kings  and  queeps,  Edward, 
Ireland.    The  former  particularly  ^  Mary,  Elizabeth,  &c.,  with  bishop 

for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Bonner,  Cranmer,  &c.     A  sketch 

with  all  the  accompaniments  of  of  the  lives  of  these,  with  a  few 

Sabbath  Schools,  &c.,  the  l&tter  dates,  wliich  might  i>e  introduced 

particularly  for  the  education  of  by  a  l^ief  account  of  the  9tete  of 

the  young.     If  an  auxiliary  to  the  this  country  in  religious  flatters 

Irisn   Evangelical    Society    were  just  preceding  their  4ays,  would 

established,  whether  on  a  smaller  afford  matter  for  intm-esting  and 

orkwger  scale,  it  would  afford  a  profitable  remark,  and  would  give 

inpst  excellent  opportunity  of  in-  information  of  a  valuable  kin|l.-   I 

teresting  the  niinds  of  the  people  fear,   Gentlemen,  that  there   are 

in  considerations  connected  with  comparatively  few  who  are  at  all 

popery,  an^  of  diffusing  Jnforma-  acquainted  with  the   Qiomentoiin 

tipn  on  the  subject  by  means  of  changes  which. have  taken  place 

(he  Quarterly  Chronicles  pubiis^-  ^Q   this    country  within   the  last 
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three  centuries ;  and  I  tliink  by  others  will  doubtless,  by  their  en- 

this  method  their  pastors  might  terprize,  obtain  an  honest  remu- 

with  propriety  instruct  them ;  of  neration  for  their  invested  prop^- 

course  'making  it  either  a  week  ty,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish 


evening  service,  or  Sabbath  day, 
es  their  own  judgment  or  feelings 
might  dictate.  Every  assistance 
nec^sary  for  such  an  undertaking 
may  be  obtained  from  a  History 


the  public  with  the  most  important 
accommodations.  Allow  me  to 
call  the  attention  of  your  readers* 
and  especially  of  those  who  reside 
in   the  metropolis,    to  a  scheme 


of  England  and  Fox's  Book  of    with  which  I  am  in  no  way  con- 
Martyrs.       Of  course   there  are    nected,  but  the  necessity  of  which 


many  other  exceedingly  valuable 
publications  connected  with  the 
subject,  bat  I  mention  these  as 
sufficient  for  these  ministers  whose 
jmeans  are  limited. 

Your's  respectfully,     Rbsh. 

.  REMARKS   ON   THE  PROPOSED 

METROPOLITAN  CEMETERY. 

(To  theEdiiort.)     • 

Though  I  presume,  Gentlemen, 
that  you  have  but  little  acquaint- 
ance with  the  transactions  of  the 
*Stock  Exchange,  yet  you  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  which  every 
diurnal  paper  proclaims,  that  joint 
stock  companies  and  -  associations 
have  been  projected  in  great  num- 
bers for  the  investment  of  surplus  ca- 
pital, and  that  such  marvellous  in- 
genuity has  been  employed  in  get- 
ting np  various  schemes,  that  every 
probable  source  of  profit  ha^been 
invaded,  from  the  humble  labours 
of  the  wash-house,  the  dairy,  and 
the  brick-field,  to -the  nobler,  but 
yet  more  uncertain  attempt,  to  rob 
mother  earth  of  her  metallic  trea<- 
sures,  •  and  to  compel  old  ocean 


I  have  long  felt,  in  common  with 
many  other  members  of  our  dis- 
senting churches  in  the  metropolis. 
The  paper  now  before  me  is  a  Pro- 
spectus for  establishing  A  London 
Cemetekt — capital,  £760,000. 
in  30,000  shares  of  £25.  each — 
and  its  general  design  is  to  form, 
"  on  an  extensive  and  superb  scale, 
a  London  Cemetery,  after  the  plan 
of  the  celebrated  **  Cemetiere  du 
Phe  la  Chaise  of  Paris,  but  more 
secure'' — together  •'  with  district 
-  Cemeteries,  of  a  minor  descrip- 
tion, convenient  to  various  local 
and  populous  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis." That  London  is  desti- 
tute of  adequate  accommodation 
for  the  decent  interment  of  the 
remains  of  those  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants  which  are  annually  de- 
posited in  the  grave,  is  painfully 
evident  to  those  who  visit  the 
church-yards  and  burying-grounds 
of  our  more  populous  parishes, 
the  sight  of  which  compels' one  to 
exclaim — 

<*  Who  would  lay 
-His  body  in  the  city  burial-place, 


v-_^     If   .  «        iL         -  i?     To  be  tbrownup  again  by  some  rude  .sexton, 

himself  to    resign   those    gems    ot     And  yield  its  narrow  hobse  another  tenant. 


purest  ray  which  have  been  so  long 
concealed  within  the  dark  caverns 
of  his  stormy  domain.  While 
multitudes  who  have  einbarked  in 
some  of  these  speculations  will  find 
themselves  the  dupes  of  the  most 
fiagitious  knavery,  and  the  sup- 
poftera  of  the  most  impracticable 
schemes,  and  will  learn,  to  the 


Ere  the  moist  flesh  has  mingled  with  the 

dust, 
Ere  the  tenacious  hair  has  left  the  scalp,  * 
Exposed  to  insult  lewd  and  wantonness?*' 

But  were  the  means  of  sepulture 
as  extensive  as  the'  mortality  of 
the  metropolis  demands,  still  this 
schen^e  would  be  important  to  those 
consistent  dissenters  who  prefer,  at 


'  cost  of  their  families,  the  truth  of    the  graves  of  their  departed  friends, 
Solomon's    proverb,    **  He    that    the  simple  and  appropriate  labours 


hasteth-to  beVich  hath  an  evil  eye, 
and  considereth  not  that  poverty 
9ha)l  eon^e  upon  him"— yet  many 


of  their  own  attached  pastors,  to  the 
formal  and  unimpressive  services 
of    some    curate's    curate,     wha 
2Q2 


**  M4dle9  :up  the  work^  with  «U 
the  cnilliQg  mng  froid  of  an  atten- 
dant undertaken  BvnhiU-JieldMf 
80  nich  in  its  a89ociat|ops»  has 
long  affprded  a  coovenient  burial- 
place,  wh^re,  for  succesaiye  gene- 
rations.^ wo^»  dissenters  have  de- 
posited the  remains  of  their  friends, 
to  miQgle  with  the  ashes  of  the 
confessors  apd  fathers  of  .their 
churches,  and  have  been  cheered 
amidst  the  griefs  of  separation,  hy 
antipipfiting  the  joy  they  shall  rea- 
lize when  they  awal^e  to  a  coa- 
scious  and  eternal  association  with 
them  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
But  this  interesting  spot  is  now 
scarcely  available;  within  that  ip- 
closure  there  are  now  mor^  than 
600Q  family  vaults  and  graves, 
whiQh  beiiig  private  property,  can- 
not be  offered  for  public  accommo- 
dation, and  I  believe  a  familv 
grave  can  now  only  be  obtained, 
with  great  difficulty  and  expense, 
in  the  public  path,  which  is  exca- 
vated as  the  last  rcjsort,  and  paved 
with  niassive  flaff-stones  for  that 
purpose.  Indeed,  when  the  faot 
IS  .known,  that  2^,000  persons  have 
beep  buried  there  within  25  yearjs, 
and  that  th^  soil  is  not  only  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  public  road, 
but  blackened  and  saturated  witti 
human  remains,  the  claims  of  our 
nature,  in  its  lowest  8tate  of  deso- 

*  X.I* 

lation,  and  the  health  of  th^  n^igh*- 
bourhood,  require  that  an  ^xten^ 
sive  site  should  be  obtained,  and 
laid  out  with  such  taste  and  judg- 
ment, that  the  mourning  visitant 

may  say, 

'^The  spot  around 
l8beaiitifal,eT*n thoqgh  sepulchral  ground^' 

.  The  prospectun  befoi^e  jne  pror 
poses  the  same  Parisian  cemetery 
as  a  model,  which  the  elo<|uent 
Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Society 
recommended  five  years  ago  to  the 
dissenting  community  in  laiiguage 
so  appropriate,  that  I  beg  to  e;^- 
tract  a  paragraph  from  your  own 
report  of  the  able  speech  to  which 
J  allude.* — "  Jt  was  desirable  that 

<te..»— »1^»»    l«  ■  '■  » ■  111 >L 

,     •  Cong.  Mftg.  YoL  uL  p.  33i>. 


Dissesters  s^iovld  ^lefESt  fo^  Umhi- 
seLves,  in  every  tqwp,  sooie  «ppt 
which  they  would  render  sabred  .by 
becoming  the  depositaries  .  of  .thia 
ashes  of  tl^ir  own  pious,  de{»ar^ 
ed,  and  lamented  ff  iends.  He  ba4 
bQped  the  time  was  passed  away, 
when  church-yards  were  supposed 
tq  possess  any  peculiar  jpropertiea;^ 
ana  when,  like  their  lorefalhersr 
they  should  tremble  )est  the  d^vil 
might  steal  away  ihe  bedims  oltfagB 
d^parted^  iinless  pJUcad  arojiqid  the 
chuJTch.  He  thoqght  the  prejju- 
dices  of  the  ninth,  t^nth,  and  el«^ 
venth  ceaturies  should  be  inde9A 
entombed. — He  thought  it  was  tjme 
that  death  should  be^ivested  of  its 
hideous  draperies.  To  Christians, 
life  and  immortality  were  brought 
to  light.  Why  render  horrible  the 
slumber  <Yf  mortajity-^the  resting- 
place  of  the  grave?  Whv  evear 
connect  with  our  d^pc^rted  irienda  . 
the  yew  and  the  cymressytbe  damp  - 
vault,  and  charnel-house  ?  RaUier, 
iiaid  he,  let  us  display  the  iipirit  i^ 
our  religion,  ^et  a  better  praci^5^« 
be  adopted.  Near  Pfuris  is  the 
.cemetery  ,of  *.  Le  P^re  la  chai9e/ 
Xn  a  large  and  beautiful  ^ttcjpp.uxej; 
each  family  has  its  ^i^^  plot,  i« 
which  qses  the  urn,  or  tbQ  hijlQci^ 
adprifid^imiflowerfi.  There  blooifL 
the  first  roiies  of  the  Qpring.s^nd  dl^rft 
the  last  flowers  of  the  autumn  shed 
their  fragrance.  There  the  hust 
band,  amidst  the  odours  of  the  air, 
sits  and  gajees  on  the  setting  sun, 
and  hopes  fpr  a  better  resurrection 
with  her  whose  dust  is  covered 
with  the  green  turf,  and  w^ose  spi- 
rit is  in  heav.en." 

Thfi  active  and  resp^^ble  difksen* 
ters  of  Manchest^  and  Liverpool, 
assisted,  I  believe,  by  liberal  meqgi^ 
bers  of  the  established  church,  ha^ve 
secured,  for  themselves  and  their 
desceadants,  cejiuf^teries  worthft  of 
the  growing  populatioii  a,Bd  inte^ 
ligence  of  thos^  flpurishing  townsji, 
and  surely  the  friends  of  Ub?rai 
opinionil  in  U^e  m^tropoli^  will  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  e;9;c9ed§d 
by  ^heir  provincial  br^thi^^.* 


i^iihoiuit  pledging  .tnyieif  to  iht  .  diaiftst  nataoos^— aU  m^  {wiote  of 

H%pf>voviil  of  tbi»  Proapectnsy  I  y «t  acntemplstioii  adapted  'to :  imtratf^ 

iearott^tly  b^  of  the'niaisUjrs  and  and  elevate  oar  minds.    ^But  the 

diaseotiiig  gefttlemen  of  London  Jto  •ablimast  festoreg  of  the  ooeaO) 

.gire  M  thair  best  attention,  as  it  and  .of  coune  the  saUimest  tm* 

c^rMiinly  appean  to  promise  ibe  mression  ttoanmakeontfae.hunam 

.aeciomplialikilieiit    iqf  that   which,  iieart,  is  during  a  storm — when,  by 

yrith  the  grawiag  business  of  reUk  .l^iury  of  an  inTisihle  agent,  it  is 

gious,  societies,  J  fear  the  disaenti-  lashed  inlo  a  chaos  of  moving  and 

tug  community  alone  have  not  lei-  coasting  iqouBtaEns*--all  in»fear^ 

^ure  jto  c^ect.    Let  wealthy  disr  fill,  agitation  and  militancy  aaioiig 

-seqAers,  witb  a  small  portion  of  ihemseiTOs,  aad  against  all  that 

(their  surplus  capital,  secure  an  iur  may  float  its  suiface  or  inhabit  its 

fluen.ce  in  this  scheme,  which  may  ^loies.     Perhaps  Uiece  is  no  fea«> 

.be  highly  bene^cial  to  their  whole  tare  of  aatnre  so  ▼ividly  awful,  so 

.jbody^    Indeed,,  every  respectable  actively  terrific,  as  the  sea  in  a 

Itoncoaformist,   who    knows    not  storm.  There  is  a<deatbly  gloom  in 

where  to  seizure  a  peaceful  graive  ihaeorthqpiakeyasortof  stHlnessin 

rfeur  Jiimaelf  and  his  £smily«  wouM  4he  destroying  agent — but  here  ati 

do.  well  tx>  injquire   wthether    he  is  motion,  energy, ^powev-^f^nd the 

:|nifbt  not,  by  assisiting  intheeatar  soul  is  hushed  into  silence  hj  tk$ 

biiihment .  of    this    Association,  naiee  ^  tks  mumy  waietv.    It  efx* 

4d3kexeby.  socaie,  wUhont  gneat  pe*  posed  to  the  ocean  In  such  a  st8t8« 

.^liiary  sacrificer  what  'assuredly  iha  mind  iiecoiaes.sens&le  in  a  ton- 

jie  wUl  one  day  need,  '*  a  posses^  ibU  degoee  to  the  truimpfaaiit  de^ 

aion  of  a  bi|rying*place,  taat  'he  strnctcveness  ^  the  element,  and 

|nayburyhisd^adoutQfhissaght.'f  to  the  utter   impotency  o€  man« 

B.  J.  ^.  But  yet  the  Christian  has  a  hope 

^%^^.vi^M>.>%^  which  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul 

PSVOnONMi  TSOUQBSS  OH  TflE  when  there  is  none  to^  tfie  ohip--^- 

OCEAN.  and  which  shows  its  superiority 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  coatem-r  when- all  others  fail.     Our  God  is 

plate  the  ocean  in  any  frame  4>f  tho'  God  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of 

mind  without  being  deeply  pene-  the  dry  land.    He  watches  over 

irated  with  its  grandeur  and  sub-  his  saiiits  as  well  when  they  sail* 

limity.     It  may  sink  the  soul  of  oa  its  surface  as  when  they  rest  on  ^ 

pdan  into  the  lowest  depth  of  self-  their  beds ;  and  he  who  suffered  * 

abasement,  or  absorb  its  powers  for  us  on  Calvary,  and  pleads  for 

^nto  a  kind  of  meditative  sleep,  or  us  in  heaven,  once  said  to   the 

bear  them  upward  as  on  the  siinunit  stormy  waves,  P««ee,  be  ttiUj  and 

ofitsownbillows,  towards  a  loftier  there  was  n  ^r^at  cmlm.     He  still 

region  and  a  sublimer  height  of  holds  the  winds  in  his  fist — at  his 

thought  and  feeling.    Truly  it  is  word  they  arise  and  rage,  and  at 

an  overwhelming  and  majestic  dis-  that  word  they  are  still.     Who 

play,  I  dare  hardly  &iay  inmffe,  of  when  sailing  on  the  ocean,  that 

its  creator's  power^  myste^,  and  knows  the  God  of  the  Scriptures, 

Slory.     How  irresistibly,  at  least,  cai^  fail  to  remember  this  consola- 

oes  it  serve  tq  ioipress  man  with  tor]^  truth.    Jehovah  our  God  is 

a  sense  of  his  ow|i  insignificance  tiie  ^niveraal  Lord,  the  sea  is  his 

and  weakness !     Its  vastness,  its  and  he  made  it,  and  it  has  not  a 

perpetual  motion,  its  myriads  of  billow  but  knows  his  voice  and 

inhabitants,  its  variable  states,  its  obeys  his  bidding.     Interested  in 

soothiag  mildness  and  its  eiitnt-  his  covenant  we  are  secure — he 

terrors — the  facilities  it  affords-  for  will  keep  us  in  his  pavillion.     If 

the  interc^QUrse   of  different  and  the  wonacrful  magnitude  and  awful 


power  of  iJie  ocean  may  saggest* 
many  such  ^conceptions  of  the 
power,  glory,  ai^d  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  much  more  may 
the  OTerruling  of  ail  calamitous 
events,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  for 
the.  effecting  good  and  great  pur* 
poses,  fill  us  with  astonishment, 
and  awaken  in  our  breasts  holy 
and  reverend  awe  of  that  myste- 
rious Being  whose  way  is  in  the  sea, 
and  his  path  in  the  deep  waters. 
Our  minds  can  look  only  at  the 
present  effects — we  see  or  suffer 
the  direct  consequences-— the  re* 
mote  effects  are  hidden.  But  He 
can  make  the  crooked  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain— •  he 
maketh  the  fury  of  the  elements  to 
praise  him.  Th^  terrors  of  the 
storm,  the  horrors  of  shipwreck, 
bring  men  to  their  wits'  end  and 
teach  the  proudest  to  bend  a  sup- 
pliant knee.  These  events  are 
often  links  in  the  chain  of  his  pur- 
poses which  take  hold  upon  infi- 
nite issues.  What  an  eye  then 
must  that  be  which  looks  through 


.&tfat  of  Isfod.  [June, 

the  inmost  nature  of  all  things, 
and  can  comprise  in  its  calcula:- 
tionsall  bearings,  all  consequences, 
all  future  and  diftant  results.  He 
so  foresees  even  the  most  contin- 
gent effects,  as  we  name  them,  as 
to  account  and  act  upon  them  all 
as  infallibly  certain.  What  an 
arm  must  that  be  which  manages 
the  smallest  and  yet  wields  the 
mightiest  of  agencies,  and  leaves 
feeble,  short-sighted  man,  to  won- 
der and  reason.  Happy  is  he  who 
learns  to  adore.  Our  duty  is  ado- 
ration rather  than  wonder;  and 
surely  he  who  has.witnessed»  and, 
above  all,  he  who  has  experienced 
the  awful  influence  of  the  mighty 
ocean,,  will  be  disposed  to  lift  up 
his  soul  in  devoift  gratitude,  and 
make* the  mightiest  of  creation's 
works  an  occasion  for  exalting 
his  conceptions  of  him  in  whose 
hand  are  the  deep  places  of  the 
sea,  and  who  hath  given  its  waters 
a  commandment  that  they  should 
not  pass  over. 

Viator, 


s 


sBsa 


POETRY. 

.    THE  EXILES  OF  ISRAEL. 

— Ofi !  fair  is  the  cltme  where  their  fathers  are  resting. 

As  brif^ht  and  as  fair  as  it  was  in  their  days ; 
The  same  light  of  beauty  that  country  iaresting. 

The  same  smiling  skies,  and  the  same  sunny  rays  ! 
There  the  roses  of  Sharon  still  blushingty  bloom, 
And  the  vine  softly  wreathing,  sheds  forth  its  perfume, 

*  And  the  lily  still  blooms  in  tne  depth  of  each  vale. 
While  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  bow  to  the  gale. 
There  the  turtle  still  coos  his  food  note  of  deUght» 
And  the  nightingale  sings  through  the  soft  summeir  night. 

^  Oh,  as  bright  and  as  fair  as  it  was  in  their  time,' 
Is  the'  sun  of  that  sky,  and  the  face  of  that  clime  ! 
As  lovely  and  bright — as  cherished  and  fair, 
As  it  was  in  the  day  when  their  sires  were  there !— 
— But  where  are  their  children  ?  oh,  destined  to  roam 
0*cr  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  country  or  home  ! 
The  bloom  of  that  land  does  not  blossom  for  them — 
The  stranger  must  (gather  the  clustering  stem ; 
The  fruit  of  the  vine,  and  the  b]ush  of  the  rose       • 
Still  flourish,  but  flourish  for  Zion's  proud  foes  j^ 
All  joyless  in  autumn — and  hopeless  in  spring-r-. 
The  song  of  the  vintage  no  more  sliall  they  sing  ; 
And  though  fair  is  the  land  where  their  fathers  are  sleeping. 

As  brigl^t  and  as  fair  as  it  was  in  their  day ; 
Their  children  must  wander  in  sorrow  and  weeping, 


Far- -far  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  a^jray. 


MCTATURVS. 


5.}    Poetry :— Jft«ic— IVwc  Lift—^'  Far  ihU  I  W^f  ^c. 

Musrc. 


tfo^ 


I've  heard  within  the  gothic  pile, 

The  pomp  of  music  steal. 
Till  every  echoing  arch  and  aisle 
Seemed  quivering  to  the  tones  the  while'— 

.  The  organ's  awelling  peal ; 
Which  loud  and  louder  rolled  around 
Its  surging  majesty  of  sound. 

•        4 

In  twilight  gloom y  through  cloister  dim, 
I've  heard  with  raptur'd  ear. 

The  channting  of  the  vesper-hymn, 

Or  breathing  of  a  requiem. 
Over  some  brother's  bier. 

Till  the  heart  seem'd  beating  soft  and  still. 

And  the  bosom  felt  a  heavenly  thrill* 

Bat,  Oh,  methinks,  if  there  is  power 
In  music's  liallowed  strun. 

It  iSt  at  summer's  sunset  hour. 

To  hear  it  from  some  lonely  tower, 
When  wafted  o'er  the  main  ; 

Floating  athwart  aiippling  sea, 

in  dying  tones,  so  soothingly. 


M. 


««<V%%«^'«%<%%« 


TRUE  LIFE. 


True  life  is  not  below, 

It  has  its  seat  above— 
The  world  is  but  a  wilderness, 

And  who  would  seek  its  love  ? 

There  \si  no  freedom  here. 

The  heavenly  spark  is  bound — 

The  soul  would  roam  the  boundless  space. 
Where  4ight  and  love  abound. 

Fly,  spirit!  Upward  fiy  1 

Yet  vain  till  earth  is  riven. 
To  mount  the  chariot  of  the  sky. 

Or  seek  our  Father's  heaven. 

I  would  not  bless  the  band 

That  added  to  my  span  ; 
It  might  prolong  me  in  the  land. 

But  would  detain  me — tnan* 

'Twere  vain  to  talk  of  bliss ; — 

Who  that  hath  pass'd  away 
Would  tread  again  the  wilderness. 

Or  shrine  himself  in  clay  ? 

'Tis  but  an  idle  trust .  # 

That  centres  in  a  form 
Sprung  out  of  sorrow  and  the  dust, 

And  bowing  to  the  storm. 

Hope  is  the  light  of  life — 

And  is  the  fountain  fair, 
Yet  round  it  glides  the  stream  of  grief, 

And  from  it  flows  despur. 

Joy — ^hope—the  sweets  of  earth, 

Are  blossoms  of  an  hour  ; 
'i\kty  sprang,  and  with  them  sprang  to  birth 

The  worm  that  kills  the  flower. 

AVhat  keeps  the  spirit  down 

From  its  celestial  flight  ? 
What  robs  it  of  its  brighttet  crawn,         ^ 

Aad  plants  the  withe4DC;  blight  ? 


What  clips  the  aspiring  wing. 
Whose  gladden'd  flight  would  dare 

Above  th'  ethereal  arch  to  spring. 
And  meet  its  Father  there  ? 

To  grasp  the  promis'd  bliss,  . 

The  troubled  heart  to  lave. 
Beside  the  chrystal  stream  to  rest. 

Or  plunge  beneath  the  wave. 

'Twere  vain  to  talk  of  life, 

Short  of  that  land  of  light; 
llie  brightest  ray  that  earth  can  give 

Is  but  a  winter's  night 

•Twere  vain  to  talk  of  joy — 

Who.  that  hath  burst  his  chain 
Would  let  the  scenes  of  earth  allure 

The  unbound  soul  again. 

Bristolius. 

"  FOR  THIS  I  WEEP." 
(Lamentations  i.  12 — 16.) 

<<  For  this  I  weep,"  thus  Zion's  daughttr  . 

sighed,— 
«  That  Israel  now  hath  neither  God  nor 

guide  I 
And  he  who  smiled  hath  cast  a  withering 

frown. 
And  he  who  gave,  hath  reft  away  my  crown !' 

"  For  this  I  weep— for  this  my  tears  are  ' 

shed. 
My  hopes  are  wither'd,  and  my  joys  are 

fled  : 
And  is  it  nothing,  all  ye  passers  by. 
Ah  !  who  hath  been  so  desolate  as  I  ? 

For  Salem's  holy  bulwarks  strew  the  plain : 
Far  from  their  ruined  home  my  sons  are 

slain ; 
My  virgin-daugbters  carried  far  away. 
The  warrior's  spoil— the  haughty  victor's 

prey. 
And  who  is  left  to  comfort  Zion  now  ? 
Fire  in  her  heart — a  curse  upon  her  brow ! 
For  he  who  oft  hath  smiled  on  Israel's  way, 
Oh,  he  hath  left  me  in  this  lonely  day. 


WE   SAT  AND  WEPT  BY  BABEL'S 
STREAMS. 

We  sat  and  wept  by  Babel's  stream. 

Ah  !  mournful  was  the  Iny ! 
For  still  our'hearts  would  fondly  dream 

Of  Sion  far  away ! 
While,  on  the  sorrowing  willows  slept. 
The  harps,  which  Israel's  sons  have  swept. 

On  many  a  joyfdl  day  ! 
But  there  they  hung,  a  tuneless  throng. 
When  Ziun's  foes  a^ttd  Zion's  song. 

Oh  !  how  can  weeping  Israel  sing 

The  song  of  times  gone  by, 
When  music  soar'd  on  hallow'd  wing, 

And  quiver'd  to  the  sky  ?   . 
Oh,  how  can  Israel's  joyless  band 
Sing,  in  a  strange  and  foreign  land. 

Of  lone  captivity  ? 
Or  strike  that  consecrated  chord, 
Which  vibrates  ooJy  for  the  Lord  ? 


Pmiry  ;^I*^  Vmithed  aDep4ft.^S&ii^i  ^  ^       [Siutki 


THE  VAHI9HED  SCE^BB. 

Thb  monarch  g]aQcecl  an  eye  of  piride 

On  all  bis  regal  power  liad  done ; 
For  stretched  beneath  him  far  and  wide 

Glittered  reipiendeat  Babjion. 
Palace  on  palace,  tower  on  tower, 

In  heavea-deiying  gvabdeor  rose ; 
And  one,  the  pinnacle  of  power, 

Whose  Tery  base  was  built  on  those. 

And  in  that  tower  of  toarers  was  seen' 

The'Jcing  of  all  that  pageantry. 
While  pride  was  ia  the  nioiiaBelr's:mleiir! 

And  pride  was  glancing  from  his  eye  :-<- 
"  My  Tery  feet  are  born  to  tread 

On  fdl  that  earthly  pomp  can  rear! 
The  basts  of  my  glory  spread 

Far  far  abore  a  mortal  sphere." 

Heaven  heard  the  sceptred- reptile  boast, 

And  spoke  ia  anger  from  the  sky^; 
**  Hear  now,  thou  worm  of  earth  at  most. 

Thy  doom  for  this  thy  vanity ! 
Q&t  crownless,  joyless,  soulless  forth. 

Exposed  to  sun,  and  dew,  and  storm ; 
Gb,  grovel  with  th6  beasts  of  earth, 

Till  brutal  be  thy  kingly  form."  B. 


SONG. 

Qh  oft  have  I  mariced  at.tba  bvcakof  tlie 
day, 
The  star  of  the  pioroing  arisixig.in  light, 
(Methinks  there  is  sadness  and  joy  in  its 

So  smiling^  tender,  so  tearfully 'bright! 

lo  Ifae  twilight  of  maniag,  idl  clottdlesa  ilv 
sheep. 
It  has  told  that  the  sun  shall  as  brightly 
ariscy 
But  ere  the  red  streak  of  the  suo-baam  if 
seen. 
The  storm-cloud  bath  veibd  that  jntld 
star  from  bur  eyes. 

And  who  cannot  look  on  some  vi^on  of 
youth. 
As  transiently  bright^aa'this  opening  of 
dayy 
Some  dream  that  has  borne,  the  fair  sem- 
blance of  truth, 
Whig^  deceived  for  [a  moment— 'then 
hasted  away  ? 


THB  DESPAIRING  MANIAC. 

I  X90KCD  in>  through  the  dungeoa-grate. 

Upon  the  house  of  doom. 
So  dreary  and  so  desolate. 
Where  Jingsring  on  in  hope^lom  state, 

The  living  find,  a  tomb  1 
I  looked  in  on  that  vauU  ao  din , 
And  stood  between*  the  light  and  him* 

As  darker  fell  the  shade  around, 

\1^thin  that  horrid  plaee, — 
He  rose  from  off  the  damp,  moist  ground^ 
(His  fetters  claaked  with  heavy  soimd)— 

And  slpwly  turned  hli  face ; 


Oh!  withering  wae  thai  ghastly  stare, 
They  were  the  features  of  Despair ! 
And  who  could  look  wiiih  cHretesSeye, 

Upon  that  form  so  \oW, 
I  would  have  passed  it  careless  by, 
But  I  was  forred^i'  kntrtf  not  wby^ 

To  meet  that  look  of  woe4 
That  look  I  never  oaa  (otgttf 
It  haunts  my  sleepless  memory  yet. 

These  wa»  no  frown — ftt  that  would  tell^. 

That  passion  had  not  fled ; — 
Nor  yet  that  smile,  wbieb  speaks»s«^wlell; 
(That  idiot  smile)~-th«t  fM>mritS^r, 

The  flame  of  Reason  dead't 
It  was  the  face  of  calm  despair. 
And  fixed  was  etBtf  feaiuve  there. 

No  fir^wat  In  that  hollow  eye, 

(Methinks  I  see  it  now,) 
But  there  were  marks  of  agony 
Worn  in,'by  lodg,  longyearSgoiteby, 

Upon  hii  fttivowed  brow !    * 
And  there  he  sat  woe-worn  and  was*— 
'Twas  but  a  skdeton  of  maA  I 

MBDICUtf. 


*<%^^»^»%*/%%i% 


GRAVE  OP  THE  BROKEN. 
HEARTED. 

Grave  of  the  broken-hearted^«-- 
Home  for  the  quiet  doad^— > 

The  softest  dew  of  mornings 
Upon  thy  turf  be  shed ! 

And  there'  may-  earHest  blossom 
The  springwflowers  of  the  year— 

And  be  the  last  to^wither, 
The  last  to  disappear. 

And  oh,  above  alL others 
Be  seen  upon  thatrSpot^—- 

Tliat  modest  token-flower. 
Which  says— «  Forget  me  not ! 


*• 


Ah,  flower--itlian. loved  i»eiQmiai«*- 

All  with  the  dew-taar  welii^ 
Still  teach  me  to  remember. 

If  all  beside  forget.  Juvenis; 

SONG. 

Luke,  iim  14, 

«  Peace  to  the  stormy  breast^ 
Hushed  be  the  Irtsart  to  rest  - 

Vanished  each  tear." 
Hark  to  the  choraljoogj 
Breathed  from  the  aogal-throDgj. 
Seated  the  stars  among;—- 

Throned  in  heaven's  sphere. 

*'  Peace,  joy,  and.heaven  qa  easih" — 
Hark  to  that  voice. of  mirthi~> 

Heaven  breathes  the  lay. 
Hark  to  that  symphony. 
Floating  so  lonily^^ 
Falling  so  blissfidly^ 

Dying  «wtiy. 


.1825.]         i^mete  of  Bcokt  :-^Oilberi'i  Lift  tf  Dr.  WUHums. 
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Memoir  irfthe  Life  and  WtiHHjfs  of 
the  idt€  Ro). ,  Edward  WilluanSf 
2>.  D.  vdtkan  Appendix ^  contain' 
ina  Remarks  m  Important  Parts 
of  Theological  Science,     By  Jo- 
seph Gilbert.  Westley,  8vo.  14s. 
The  propagation  of  Christianity , 
once  perilous  and  full  of  strife,  has 
become  a  comparatively  safe  and 
peaceful  occupation.     It  has  pre- 
pared an  eliment  for  its  growth 
congenial  with  its  own  nature,  and 
in  which  we  shall  yet  see  it  shoot 
forth  in  delightful  luxuriance  and 
fruitfulaess.    That  arrangement  of 
.divine  providence  by  which  this 
change  has  been  effected,  though 
it  deprives  the  lives  of  the  modern 
advocates  of  truth,  of  that  deep  and 
throbbing  interest  excited  on  be- 
half of  the  first  evangelists,  whose 
career  was  generally  one  .o(  varied 
incident,  personal  suffering,   and 
high- wrought  emotion,   is    surely 
not  to  be  deplosed,  either  by  the 
writers  or  the.  readers  of  such  lives. 
The  records  of  modern  evangelical 
biography  cannot  even  boast  of 
that  interest  and  variety  which  at- 
tach to  the  men  who  lived  and  la- 
l^oured  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
own  ecclesiastical  history — when 
either  in  confficts  with  the  papacy 
or  prelacy,  or  acts  of  uniformity, 
Protestant,  Puritan,  and  Noncon- 
formist, all  in  their  turn  furnished 
ample  materials  for  memoirs  and 
histories  glowing  with  interest  in 
every  page,  and, of  ten  replete  with 
tragical  e:|^.cit(ment.     If  there    is 
little  to  record  in  the  biographies 
of  modern  ministers  which  could 
assimilate  those   records    to    the 
lived  ^f  apostles,  or  the  lives  of 
puritans,  yet  they  afford  opportu- 
nity for  a  more  ample  display  of 
the  finer  traits  of  character,  and 
admit  a  much  more  soft  and  chas- 
tened delineation  of  the  calm  and 
inwiurd  workings    of  the  Gospel 
Upon    the   heart.      The    christian 
New  Series,  No.  €. 


minister  is  seen  less  in  the  light 
and  elevation  of  the  hero  and  the 
martyr,  but  on  lower  ground,  and 
much  nearer  to  common  life.  ^  The 
change  which  has. taken  plac^  in 
these  mattera  is  iar.A-om  heiiig  in- 
auspicious. The  .diversion  .of  the 
public  mind  iirom  fierce  conten- 
tions about  the  externals  of  reli- 
gion, has  left  men  more  at  leisure, 
and  in  a  better  frame,  to  study 
and  exhibit  its  unearthly  character, 
and  its  inward  impulses.  Hence, 
though  the  general  subjects  of  the 
delineation  are  substantially  the 
same,  yet  the  scene  puts  on  a  dif- 
ferent aspect ;  and  for  elements  in 
strife,  we  have  pleasing  land- 
scapes ;  for  war-scenes,  storms, 
and  desolation,)  we  have  rural  oc- 
cupations, smiling  peace,  and  do- 
mestic happiness.  The  general 
outline  is  less  bold  and  rugged, 
the  features  less  sublime,  aiid  the. 
characters  less  imposing, .  but  the 
fUings-up  and  the  finishing  are 
more  complete  and  mellowed. 
The  hurry  of  succeedingincidents, 
the  sense  of  danger  and  the  dis- 
play of  magnanimity,  the  rapid 
and  great  changes,'  both  personal 
and  national,  recorded  in  the  for- 
mer class  of  biographies,  awaken 
the  highest  interest  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  and  bear  away  the 
sympathies  of  his  heart  with  a  cur- 
rent not  to  be  stemmed ;  and  in 
yielding  to  which  those  sympathies 
find  at  once  their  excitement  and 
their  reward.  But  in  the  place  of 
all  this,  the  biographer  of  modern 
evangelists  must  display  the  mild 
infiuence  of  truth  in  peaceful  and 
tolerant  times ;  he  must  show  the 
well-matured  fruit  hanging  on  the 
tree;  the  ripening  and  spreading 
harvest  smiling  all  around;  and 
tell  of  humbler  deeds  and  homelier 
joys.  It  is  less  from  the  curre*nt 
oi  external  affairs,  and  more  .from 
the  quiet  operation,  the  dew-du? 
2R 


JZevieioqf  Aidb;— GftibtiC'f  Meamr  af^t 
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tilling  iniSuence  of  knowledge,  that 
he  must  draw  the  interest  of  his 
narratives.  Not  ^reat  occasions, 
but  great .  truths,  must  make  his 
heroes.  It  may  be  that  the  task 
of  drawing  attention  to  these 
calmpr  compositions  may  be  much 
greater  than  to  those  replete  with 


[Jun«, 


christian  author.  ,  These  are  the 
men  who  may  be  justly  called  the 
intellectual  and  moral  miners  for 
mankind;  the  under- ground  work- 
men, who  procure,  and  refine,  and 
bring  up  to  light,  or  stamp  and 
make  current,  the  very  medium  or 
material  of  intellectual  commerce, 
incident  and  catastrophe.*    But  if    And  in  estimating  either  the  worth 


the  history  of  any  individual  is 
matter  of  curiosity  and  of  gratiii- 
€iVtion  to  his  successors  on  the 
stage  of  life,  ehiefly  because  it 
may  stand  connected  with  the  past 


or  influence  of  such  characters, 
there  must  be  brovght  intd  account 
the  direct  influence  of  their  learn- 
ing, labours,  and  opinions,  first 
upon  the  immediate  objects  of  their 


progress  or  the  future  triumphs  of    tuition,  and  then,  through  the  en-> 
^ruth  and  piety,  then,  tJiough  much    larging  circles  which  these  4ndivi« 


of  the  excitement,  and  all  the  ro* 
mantic  air,  may  be  wanting,  yet 
assuredly  the  same  great  and  car-** 
dinal  qualities  remain  to  interest 
M^e  heart,  to  feed  hope,  to  gratify 
benevolent  sympathies,  and  to 
awaken  happy  anticipations.  The 
xsause  of  truth  and  of' human  im- 
provement lives  through  all  ages, 
and  retains  the  same  attractions  to 
all  that  love  the  one  and  labour 


duals  are  destined  to  fill  at  their 
entrance  into  •life,  as  well  as  the 
works  which,  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  may  go  forUi  to  affect 
still  wider  circles,  and  to  give  im- 
pulses in  directions  the  most  dis- 
tant and  unseen. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Dr. 
Williams  deserved,  on  many  ac- 
counts, a  fuU  and  distinct  bio- 
graphy.    Few  men   among  Dis- 


for  the  other ;  and  no  species  o#    senters,  or  any  other  class  -of  the 
'Composition  can  be  either   more    community,  have  filled  important 


pleasing,  instructive,  or  useful, 
than  that  of^evangelical  biography. 
Without  entering  into  any  length- 
ened discussion  upon  the  article 
before  us, .  we  intend  to  say  at 
once,  we  have  seen  no  life  of  any 
modern  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
which  contains  ampler  or  better 
materials  for  instructive  review,  or 
pleasing  and  encouraging  antici- 
pation in  reference  to  the  general 
interests,  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom ;  and  yet,  speaking  generally, 
the  narvaHve  and  the  episodical 
disquisitions  into  which  the  writer 
Ia  drawn  by  his  subject,  rather  re- 
spect the  cause  of  abstract  truth, 
than  the  visible  and  direct  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity.  We 
are  far  from  thinking  the  work  less 
interesting  on  this  account ;  to  us 
it  is  more  so.     It  is  an  erroneous 


stations  with  more  respectability 
and  honour,  or  with  more  satisfac- 
tion to  those  immediately  and  most 
deeply  concerned.  And  cejrtainiy 
for  the  inestimable  qualities  of 
pi^y»  gentleness,  and  zeal.  Dr. 
W.'s  name  will  stand  second  to 
that  of  no  man  of  modem  times. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
offer  any  abstract,  whioh  would  of 
necessity  be  brief,  of  the  life  of  this 
excellent  and  eminent  individual, 
as  a  Lengthened  Memoir  was  pub- 
lished in  our  Magazine  for  April, 
May,  and  June  1821,  from  the 
pen  of  a  gentleman  wellaoquaiated 
with  the  subject,  and  qualified  to 
do  it  justice.  But,  instead,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a 
few  general  and  cursory  remarks 
upon  the  merits  of  this  volume,  as 
containing  a  review  of  the  literary 


estimate  which  would  disparage  and  theological  labours  of  the  emi- 

mr  pass  qver,  or  not  assign  to  the  nent  individual,  who  is  its  subjecf. 

highest  rank,  the  character  and  la-  In  the  first  place,    we  thin^k 

baurs  of  the  diligent  tutor  and  the  the  well-earned  reputation  of  Dri 
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'Williams  is  to  be  chiefly  rested 
upon  the  very  able  and  successful 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
office  of  tutor.  Few  men  have 
been  more  happily  useful  to  the 
church  of  Christ  in  this  highly 
important  and  interesting  depart- 
ment, of  exertion.  We  ground  this 
statement  upon  the  fact,  that  he 
not  only  secured  the  affectionate 
esteem  and  veneration  of  his  pupils 
in  a  high  degree ;  but  sent  forth  a 
race  of  men  distingmsbed  by  those 
sober  and  moderate  views,  and 
animated  with  that  pure  and  apos- 
Iplic  zeal 9  which  are  of  vital  im« 
portance  in  the  christian  minister. 
We  have  long  remarked,  that  the 
students  of  Dr.  W.  had  almost 
uniformly  a  character  of  their  own : 
among  students  they  were  sui 
generis:  and  this  character,  we 
must  say,  was  evidently  formed 
under  the  influence  which  the  Doc- 
tor had  acquired  over  them,  and 
that  it  moreover  embraced  all  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  the  able 
minister  of  Jesus  Chsist.  Though 
mostly  plain  men — we  mean  with* 
out  the  affectation  either  of  fine 
manners,  or  fine  scholarship — they 
evinced  a  profound  respect  for 
sound  doctrine,  a  highly  respect- 
able acqjuaintanoe  with  sacred 
literature,  and  a  large  measure 
of  devotedness  to  their  work.  In 
short,  they  were,  speaking  gene- 
rally, distinguished  ornaments  to 
the  academy,  and  an  honour  to  their 
tutor;  and  many  of  them  are,  at 
the  present  moment,  eminent  bles- 
sings to  numerous  congregations 
in  various  parts  of  England.  We 
think  Dr.  W.'s  habits,  acquisitions^ 
dispositions,  and  above  all,  hia 
devotional  spirit  eminently  quali- 
fied him  for  the  work  of  tuition, 
and  that  the  success  attending  his 
e^certions  for  so  many  years,  is  an 
ample  voucher  for  the  ability  with 
vrhich  he  fulfilled  that  office. 

To.  all  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
written  upan  this  branch  of  his 
sn^iect,  we  feel  persuaded  the> 
ceJiigious  piubUc  wilL  most  cheer- 
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fully  assent.  We  could  with  plea- 
sure extract  largely  from  that  part 
of  the  memoir  which  relates  to 
Dr.  Williams's  tutorship  and  gene- 
ral character ;  but  shall  content 
ourselves  with  one  admirable  pas-* 
sage,  which  contains  much  in  little 
space. 

*'  His  piety  was  most  pure  and  ardent, 
though  nnobstrusiFe  and  unaffected.    Jt 
consisted  not  at  all  of  superstitious  forms 
and  abstinences,  but  wfM  fed  by  habituid 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  by  occasional 
seasons  of  special   self-examination  and 
bumiliation  before  God.    He  seemed  con- 
stantly to  breathe  devotion,  and  his  prayers 
were  m  nothing  so  much  remarkable,  as 
in  their  fulness,  fervency,  and  depth  of 
adoration.     On  such  occasions  he  seemed 
to  go  as  fnr  as  man  could,  in  abhorring 
sin,  annihilating  self,  and  glorifying  God. 
Tlie  word  of  God,    with  every  part  of 
which  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  was  still 
bis  constant  study ;  and  perceiving  as  he 
did  the  harmony  of  its  doctrines,  his  miad 
was  unembarrassed,  and  his  heart  invigo- 
rated  by  its  holy  sentiments.    Religion 
was  to  him  not  so  much  duty  as  enjoy  - 
Bient.    Devoted  more  than  many  to  ab- 
struse thinking',  and  possessing  a  ceaseless 
thirst  after  knowledge,  yet  bis  devotion 
was  not  injured  by  his  studies;   for  he 
viewed  every  thing  in  its  relation  to  human 
obligation  and  divine  claims.     Such'  was 
the  habilital  temperament  of  his  -spirit, 
that  all  bis  investigationa  were  practioalljt 
religions.    They  led  him  the  more  clearly 
to  see,  and  the  more  impressively  to  feel,' 
that  all  good,   and  only  good,  proceeds 
from  God,  bnt  that  evil  is  exclusively  froitf 
the  creature;  of  which  the  .reavk  wafr,  a 
more  lowly  disesteem  of  himself,  a*  more 
exalted  admiration  of  divine  grace,  and  a 
more  glowing  delight  in  the  God  of  his 
salvatiom    In  the  divine  lawv  aad^saoc-^ 
tions,  in  the  procedure  of  providence,  and 
the  general  government  of  creatm*es,  he 
recognized  nothing  unbefitting  just  con- 
ceptions of    Deity,    nothing    capricious/ 
Bothing  UDsanclioned  byobvions^rinciplc^ 
of  equity,  while  every  where  in  the  woila 
of  redemption  and  human  recovery,  he^ 
beheld,  with  enraptured  adoiiration,  dis- 
plays of  unutterable  benevolence,  wisdom,' 
power,  and  nvercy.     The  ex()i<itory  effi- 
cacy of  the  Savioiir*s  sacrificial  olPeringv^ 
and  the  renovating  inAuence  of  the  Spirit,, 
were  subjects  the  dearest  to  bis  heart,  the 
source  of  unfiiiling  pence  in  his  sdul,  and 
the  spring  of  lively  aoticipations  for  the 
life  to  come*     It  may  be  said  trttlyi  thwt  bs: 
*.  delighted  himself  in  the  Lord,  and  that, 
he  had  the  desire  of  his  heart.' 

*'  Though  he  possessed  little  of  what  is, 
in  a  sense  far  too  confined,  espteially  de- 
noBskiated  genins,  his  intellectual  powet 
2  R2 
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lion,  than  among  Baptists ;  it  is 
not  with  us,  as  it  is  with  the  Antipae- 
dobapttsts — ^the  nucleus  of  the  de- 
nomination— the  sine  qudnon  of  dis- 
tinction from  others,  and  the  ex- 
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was  great,  And  peculiarly  actirr.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  fiction,  bpt  of  reality ;  dc<- 
lig^hting  not  in  excursions'of  fancy,  but  in 
the  investigation  of  trotb.  He  lov^d  to 
pursue  nature  tbrough  the  amplest  ran^re 
of  bcr  innumerable  .works,  tracing  with 


sedulous  and  dutiful  admiration,  the  foot-     -.i„„:„«  u^«  j  ^f  .,«;^m  om»n».  4^Iia«« 

*'<,fA«.  ^r  1,:.  r«  j    i   *  •    *i         *•        t    clusivc  Donuoi  union  amonir  tiiem- 

steps  of  bis  Gud ;  but  in  the  creations  of         ,  -r      .%  ^      i  *       ^t 

selves.     In  the  next  prace,  the 

book  is  so  crammed  with  refer- 
ences, and  so  full  of  matter,  and  all 
of  it  so  dull  and  heavy,  and  void 


man,  he  felt  little  comparative  interest. 
For  the  moral  sentiment,  the  chaste  satire, 
and  the  devotional  sublime,  of  the  poet, 
he  bad  a  feeling  heart  and  a  kindred  taste ; 
bnt  for  the  airy,  the  idea],  tlie  cTescrip- 
live, <— for  the  qualities  which  commonly 
captivate  and  entrance,  he  possessed  not 
responsive  emotions.  He  bad  imagina- 
tion enough  to  illustrate  by  fipt  compari- 
son, but  not  so  to  adorn  his  composition, 
as  to  inspire  it  with  life  and  action.  He 
could  not  abstract  the  mind  of  his  reader 
from  personal  consciousness,  call  up 
scenes  before  the  eye  at  pleasure,  or  make 
whomsoever  he  would,  follow  the  bidding 
of  bis  imagery;  but  be  could  instruct  the 
willing  learner,  and  lead  forth  the  atten- 
tive mind  to  a  noble  maturity  of  judg- 
ment. They  who  sought  repose  from 
doubt,  and  solid  ground  to  stand  on  amidst 
tli^  fluctuations  of  time,  and  the  approach- 
ing realities  of  etemityy  could  not  commit 
themselves  amongst  men,  to  a  safer  or 
more  skilful  guide."->pp.  529—531. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  W.'s  charac- 
ter, like  that  of  inost  other  men 
who  have  written  largely,  has  par- 
taken of  various  fortune.  He 
has  had  one  share  at  least  of  suc- 
cess in  nearly  all  his  publications 
—they  have  been  extensively  read, 
'  pretty  fully  examined  by  wise  and 
pious  men,  and  they  may  be  now 
said  to  have  settled  down  into  that 
rank  they  are  likely  to  maintain ; 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  express 
most  frankly  our  opinion  of  their 
general  merits ;  yet  m  doing  so,  we 
shall  not  forget  the  respect  due  to 
Ihe  character  of  so  excellent  an 
individual,  nor  the  duty  which  we 
owe  to  our  readers  and  the  cause 
of  sacred  truth. 

Of  his  work  on  the  Baptismal 
Controversy,  we  think  highly,  and 
agree  with  Mr.  G.,  that  its  merits 
have  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
several  reasons — it  is  too  large, 
and  readers  are  tired  before  they 
get  half  through.  Secondly,  there 
IS  much  less  disposition  among 
Paedobapti^ts  to  study  this  qnes* 


of  all  relief,  that  few  readers  have 
courage  to  encounter  so  formidable 
a  task — and  we  believe,  though 
the  work  is  chiefly  adapted  to  mini- 
sterial reading,  there  is  not  a  large 
number  of  these,  who  have  fairly 
gone  through  it.  We  agree,  how- 
ever, with  Mr.  G.,  in  thinking  it 
a  work  of  very  respectable  merit. 
The  dissertation  which  the  review 
of  it  has  here  called  forth,  con- 
taining a  condensed  view  of  the 
productions  both  of  Booth  and 
Williams  in  this  controversy,  with 
many  explanations  and  supple- 
mentary reasonings,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  ablest  sections  of  the 
present  volume,  and  appears  to  us 
to  possess  as  much,  if  not  more 
merit  than  the  original  treatise  on 
which  it  is  a  comment.  It  occupies 
80  pages,  and  will  be  read  by 
persons  interested  in  the  contro- 
versy with  great  pleasure.  Per- 
haps, however,  m  a  work  of 
biography,  it  is  chargeable  with 
stepping  rather  beyond  the  fair 
limits  of  the  undertaking,  and  as- 
sumes occasionally  the  aspect  of 
a  distinct  and  original  essay. 

Dr.  Williams's  notoriety,  if  not 
his  reputation,  has  been  connected 
in  a  great  degree  with  his  theory 
on  the  introduction  of  moral  evil, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
But  his  chief  and  most  valuable 
publication  is  certainly  his  Essay 
on  Equity  and  Sovereignty.  Apart 
from  the  peculiarities  of  his  hypo« 
thesis  on  moral  evil,  which  deform 
this  work  in  several  parts,  we 
think  it  a  very  able  and  valuable 
performance,  though' we  are  not 
disposed  to  subscribe  to  Mr.  G.'s 
assertion,  that  it  is  **  second  to  no 
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of  scientific  theology."  We  think 
it  has  certainly  thrown  some  light 
upon  difficult  points  of  the  divine 
government;  and  there  are  per- 
haps few  works,  if  any,  which 


ably  in  explanation  ; — but  after 
all,  we  are  satisfied  that  Dr.  W.'s 
views  upon  this  subject  are  un- 
susceptible of  rational  defence—- 
that  they  are  thoroughly-  worth- 


place  the  sublime  subject  of  divine,  less — ^that  whatever  degree  of  at- 
sovereigrsty  in  a  clearer  light :  yet  tention  they  at  first  excited,  and 
it  is  far  from  being  complete,  and  whatever  favourable  impression 
is  chargeable  throughout  with  a  was  then  made,  they  are  now  almost 
tone  of  far  too  much  confidence  in    universally  exploded,  and  that  out 


the  proposed  solutions  of  perplex- 
ing difficulties.  In  short,  we  think 
that  the  worthy  author  sometimes 
lost  himself  (and  no  wonder)  amidst 
scholastic  terms  and  metaphysical 


of  the  immediate  circle  of  Dr.  W.'s 

fiupils  and  friends,  there  is  scarce- 
y  to  be  found  a  single  divine,  ca- 
pable of  pronouncing  upon  the 
theory,  that  does  not  view  it  as 


subtleties,  though  from  the  former    both  erroneous  in   point  of  fact, 
he  magnanimously  shook  himself  .  false  in  reasoning,  and  utterly  abor- 


after  the  first  edition  ;  and  that 
his  expositor  has  by  no  means  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempts  to  clear  cer- 
tain points  of  Dr.  W.'s  sentiments 
from  formidable  objections.  As  a 
composition  it  is  heavy  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  can  set  up  no  claim 
either  to  elegance  of  diction  orcom- 
pactness  and  cleverness  of  reason- 
ing. It  cannot,  however,  be  read 
by  students  without  benefit ;  and, 
with  the  exceptions  we  have  made 
to  the  taint  which  it  derives  from 
the  Doctor's  favourite  hypothesis, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  his 
chief  work.  It  will  certainly  sur- 
vive most  of  his  other  original  pro- 
ductions, and  possibly  has  already 
exerted  some  considerable  degree 
of  beneficial  influence  on  the  opi- 
nions of  ^eologians. 

Rut  we  have  reserved  to  ourselves 
little  space  for  one  remaining  sub- 
ject of  some  importance,  and  oii 
which  it  is  necessary  we  should 
offer  an  opinion  though  it  must  be 


tive  as  an  attempt  at  metaphysical 
analysis.  It  explains  nothing-— 
removes  no  difficulty — brings  us  noL 
nearer  to  satisfaiction — but  leaves 
us  under  heavier  bonds  and  deeper 
darkness  than  those  in  which  it 
found  us.  With  the  phraseology 
in  which  it  is  explained  we  will 
not  now  contend;  but  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  whole  theory,  if 
we  understand  it,  we  honestly  de- 
clare that  we  have  settled  warfare. 
The  theory  is,  that  human  liberty 
of  will,  in  connexion  with  passive 
power,  (that  is,  the  absence  of 
power,  no  power,  the  negation  of 
power,)  produced  neccwan7y  moral 
evil — that  is,  disobedience  to  the  di- 
vine will  :  thus,  the  creature  having 
no  claim  upou  the  Creator  for  any 
thing  beyond  mere  equity,  and  this- 
not  including  any  thing  beyond  the 
bestowment  of  intelligence,  will, 
and  other  natural  faculties ;  and 
there  being  in  all  created  exist- 
ences a  natural  tendency  to  nihi- 


in  opposition  to  the  views  both  of    lity  and  to  defection,    that  sup-* 
the  worthy  Doctor  and  his  bio-    port  being  withdrawn,  which  had' 


grapher.  A  large  portion  of  the 
claim  set  up  on  behalf  of  Dr.  W.'s 
reputation  is  founded  upon  his 
publications  of  various  kinds,  re- 
lative to  the  introduction  of  moral 
evil.  Mr.  G.  comes  forward  in 
this  work  as  the  expositor  and  de- 
fender of  the  views   of  his  iate 


before  been  granted,  liberty  and 
passive  power  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably generated  moral  eviK 
Now  the  insuperable  objection  to 
this  theory  is,  that  even  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  creature  had  such 
a  tendency  to«nihility,  considered, 
apart  and  without  the  support  of 


friend-— and  wc  must  assign  him*    the  Creator,  it  could  not  be  equi-. 
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table  IB  tlie  Creator  to  deal  with 
that  creature  as  if  it  had  in  its  na- 
ture no  such  defect;  that  is,  to 
se<|uire  that  a  creature  which  he 
has  made  inevitably  tending  to 
nihility,  should  never  fall  into 
nihility :  that  would  be  requiring 
that  a  being  he  has  made  neees* 
sarily  mortal  should  never  die. 
In  other  and  plainer  language,  it 
would  be  demanding  an  impos- 
sibility, and  cannot  be  entertained 
for  a  mouMBt,  even  as  a  possible 
supposition  in  reference  to  God. 
This  being,  however,  the  analogy 
on  the  one  side  of  which  Dr.  W/s 
monstrous  hypothesis  has  grown, 
we  shall  assume  it  as  the  simple 
foundation  of  another  analogy, 
which,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  com- 
pletely overthrows  all  his  specula- 
tion. He  says,  '*  Passive  power 
is  that  tendency  to  nihility,  phy- 
sically considered,  and  to  defec*' 


which  did  not  follow  or  accom^ 
pany  any  previous  delinquency, 
but  which  actually  preceded  it, 
and  appertained  to  the  being  sim- 
ply as  a  creature?  If,  as  Dr.  W. 
states,  the  preservation  of  crea- 
tures from  nihility  is  owing  to 
continued,  acts  of  divine  support, 
that  divine  support  itself  is  as 
necessaty  a  condition  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  of  their  accountable- 
aess  for  that  existence,  as  can 
well  be  conceived;  and  in  sup- 
position of  its  withdrawment,  it 
appears  to  us  it  would  be  capri- 
cious and  absurd  to  require  the 
creature  to  continue  in  tne  scune 
state  as  during  the  period  of  its 
bestowment.  80  we  are  inclined  to 
infer,  that  all  those  conditions,  sup- 
ports, or  endowments,  which  were 
essential  first  of  all  to  accountable*- 
ness,  must  in  equity  be  continued, 
or  the  accountableness  which  arises 


tion,  morally  considered,  which  of    out   of  them   must   vanish    with 
absolute  necessity  belongs  to  ev-ery    them.    The  whole  hypothesis  is. 


dependent  or  created  nature."— 
"  The  continued  perfection  of  any 
creature  must  be  owing  to  such 
continued  acts  of  God  as  cannot 
be  claimed  in  equity."*  Now 
if  it  would  not  be  equitable  ia 
the  Almighty  to  expect  that  a 
cveature,  whose  tendency  to  ni- 
hility is  necessary,  should  be  im- 
mortal, is  it  not  equally  so,  to  re- 
quire of  one  whose  natural  and 
inevitable  tendency,  morally  con- 
sidered, is  to  defection,  should 
preserve  its  state  of  moral  per- 
fection ?  and  can  an  equitable  God 
punish  for  the  operation  of  teit- 
dencies  of  his  own  bestowment,  or 
for  that  defect  or  passive  power, 
or  name  it  what  you  will,  whicb 


we  humbly  conceive,  explained 
and  refuted  thus : — I  create  a  stoEO 
with  a  power,  (call  it  phu  or 
minuSf)  a  power  of  gravitation* 
By  an  act  of  sovereignty  I  hold 
up  that  stone,  contrary  to  its  na- 
tural tendency  downward ;  and  I 
say  to  it,  now  your  natural  ten- 
dency is  downward,  but  as  an  act 
of  my  sovereign  power  T  bold  you 
up ;  but  when  I  withdraw  that 
hand  which  holds  you  up,  I  ex- 
pect you  to  maintain  your  place, 
not  to  yield  to  your  natural  power 
of  gravitation,  and  I  shall  be  just- 
ly incensed  at  your  fall.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  this  is,  man  was 
free  to  fall  but  not  to  stand.  Dr, 
W.  talks  of  gracious  and  sove- 


was  the  inseparable  attendant  of  reigp  supports,  but  the  scriptures 
a  created  and  dependent  nature,  a£Ford  no  reason  to  think  that  any 
and  i»  the  existence  of  which  the  thing  was  withdrawn  which  had 
will  of  that  creature  could  not  be  been  previously  enjoyed.  Dr.  W. 
concerned,  or  in  any  degree  in-  thought  that  the  principle  of  teu^ 
fluential  to<  restrain  or  counteract  dency  to  defection,  naturally  and 
it;  a  tendency  to  moral  defection  morally  considered  ai^ inseparabla 
from  the  creature,  so  self-evident, 

•  Sermoit  on  FrcdcstiDation,  notes  to  ^«*  "  «<>  reasonable  being  would 

Doddridge^ft  Workt,  vol.  iv.  6ver  delibe^rately  controvert  it.''—- 
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However  willing  we  might  be, 
upon  some  explanation,  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  first  part  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  there  is  in  created  na- 
tures a  tendency  to  nihility,  yet  to 
the  second  we  totally  demur.   But 


power,or  passive  power— bestowed 
as  the  essential  condition  of  ac- 
countableness. 

The  hyppthesU  itself  we  have  long 
deemed  a  reliefless  shift ;  and  we 
know  that  we  are  supported  in  this 


even  the  first  is  not  indisputable,    -opinion  by  the  matured  and  de^ 
In  created  natures,  the  Doctor  says,    liberate  judgment   of  the  ablest 


there  is  a  tendency  to  nihility  : 
does  be  mean,  the  Creator  gives 
them  such  a  tendency  ?  or,  that  he 
cannot  give  them  any  opposite 
tendency  ?  or,  that  substance  hath 
any  tendency  to  be  or  not  to  be. 


divines  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. We  would  not,  however, 
leave  these  strictures  without  stat- 
ing that  there  is  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  to  be  observed  between 
the  hypothesis  and  the  Essay  on 


apart  from  the  power  and  will  of    Equity  and  Sovereignty  in  which  it 


the  Creator  ?  Tf  God  wills  a  crea- 
ture into  existence,  it  must  remain 
hi  existence  eternally ;  unless  the 
first  will  involved  a  specific  limita- 
tion, or  be  followed  by  a  second, 
willing  the  nihility  of  that  creature. 
We  cau  « see  no  incongruity  in 
believing  that  God  at  first  willed 
•ouls,  spirits,  bodies  -to  be  eter- 
nal ;  and  that  this  will  gave  them 
a  tendency  the  opposite  of  ni- 
hHitgr ;  and  that  tendency,  (though 
we  object  to  the  term,)  is  essen- 
tial to  them,  though  not  indepen- 
dently of  God ;  for,  independently 
of  his  will,  there  could  neither  be 
existence,  nature  nor  tendency; 
and  he  could  not  deal  with  those 
which  have  s,  tendency  to  nihility 
as  if  they  had  none.  But  as  to 
the  second  branch  of  the  great 
principle  of  €1ms  theory — that  crea- 
tures, morally  considered,  have, 
simply  as  creatures,  an  inevitable 
necessary  ieadeney  to  defection-—* 
we  deny  it  utterly;  and,  so  far 
from  its  being  true,  we  apprehend, 
divine  displeasure  could  exist 
against  rational  intelligences  &nly 
ofl  'the  supposition  of  the  reverse, 
that  is,  of  a  palpable  and  direct 
violation  of  all  their  moral  tenden- 
cies :  and  bence,  that  moral  evil, 
so  far  from  being  a  mere  yielding 
to  the  necessary  tendency  of  their 
original  nature,  is  a  disruption  of 
those  tendencies,  and  a  violence 
offered  to  every  moral  principle, 
l^e-  it  active,  or  be*  it  passive-^ 


is  developed.  We  deem  it  in- 
cumbent, therefore,  to  state,  that 
we  place  the  value  of  the  essay  on 
other  ground ;  and  that  it  appears 
to  us  to  derive  its  chief  claim  to 
public  esteem  from  the  important 
and  useful  limitation  of  sove- 
reignty, to  the  right  of  giving  or 
withholding  gracious  benefits,  as 
opposed  to  what  has  been  too  ge- 
nerally apprehended  as  involved 
in  the  idea  of  sovereignty— viz. 
a  right  to  -do  all  and  every  thing 
within  the  compass  of  absolute 
divine  will  and  power.  Sove- 
reignty, as  Dr.  W.  shows,  does 
not  extend  indefinitely  on  both  sides 
of  the  boundary  line  called  equity, 
but  merely  refers  to  the  rigbt  of 
imparting  or  withholding  such  be- 
nents  as  are  purely  gratuitous. 
In  support  of  this- view.  Dr.  W. 
has  done  much,  and  particularly 
in  l^e  second  edition  ^of  his  essay, 
which,  as  Mr.  G.  states,  is  greatly 
improved ;  but  on  the  hypothesis 
itself,  wherever  we  meet  with  it, 
and  that  is  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Doctor's  latei"  productions,  we  feel 
disposed  always  to  write  tekel. 
We  should  not  have  offered  these 
passing  strictures  upon  what  has 
long  been  considered  a  defunct 
theory,  had  not  the  author  of  the 
present  volume  made  a  laboured 
effort  at  its  reanimation.     * 

That  Dr.  W.  and  his  biogra- 
pher should  speak  with  confi- 
dence* of  the  progress  of  the  views 
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detailed  in  the  hypothesis,  is  sub- 
ject of  surprise,  because  we  are 
quite  confideat  they  are  as  much 
mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  fact, 
as  they-  are  in  the  theory  to 
which  it  relates.  But  we  were  still 
more  grieved  to  find  some  degree 
of  asperity  employed  in  censuring 
those  who  hare  not  fallen  into  the 
Doctor's  views,  as  though  they 
bad  neither  ability  to  understand 
it,  nor  patience  to  study  it, 
nor  candour  enough  to  do  its 
author  justice.  With  Mr.  G.'s 
attachment  to  the  memory,  and 
admiration  of  the  abilities  of  his 
late  friend,  we  can  have  no  quar- 
rel ;  but  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  expressed  himself  of  men 
who  opposed  Dr.  W.'s  theory — 
men  certainly  of  equal  respectabi- 
lity, leading,  and  talent — we  con- 
fess ourselves  dissatisfied.  In 
short,  we  could  have  wished  that 
the  author  of  this  admirable  vo- 
lume had  suffered  the  controversy 
-upon  passive  power  to  sleep,  as  it 
inevitably  must,  in  defiance  of  all 
attempts  at  resuscitation.  The 
author  might  have  contented  him- 
self with  a  mere  narrative  of  the 
facts  Qonnected  with  it,  and  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  different  tracts 
which  appeared  at  the  time,  with- 
out mingling  further  in  the  strife, 
or  reviving  it;  and  this,  we  think, 
should  have  been  his  course,  es- 
pecially .as  the  office  of  umpire 
cannot  be  honourably  sustained  by 
one  who  has  previously  committed 
himself  as  a  strenuous  partizan. 

We  make  these  remarks  with 
ihe  utmost  respect  and  esteem  for 
Mr.  G.,  and  with  regret  that,  in  a 
work  so  full  of  interest,  so  well  writ- 
ten, ^o  complete,  and  so  much,  in 
other  respects,  what  a  biography  of 
a  scholar,  and  a  theologian  should 
be,  there  should  exist  even  these 
inconsiderable  grounds  of  objec- 
tion. After  nil,  we  fear  we  may 
have  given  offence  by  our  honesty, 
and  may  have  failed  to  convey  to 
our  readers  the  high  sense  we  en- 


tertain of  the  value  of  this  volume. 
It  is  the  result  of  great  labour,  of 
very  patient  and  close  att^ution  to 
the  numerous  publications  of  Dr. 
W.,  and  is  altogether  ably  and 
elegantly  written,  well  digested, 
and  well  arranged.  The  Appen- 
dix contains  several  long  and  ela- 
borate notes  on  Meiapky»cs'rrihe 
Notion  of  the  Deity — Liberty,  and 
Necessity,  and  Moral  Sde^ce;  in 
all  of  which  the  learned  biogra- 
pher displays  considerable  acute- 
ness  and  extent  of  research.  Had 
we  space,  or  were  the  subject  ge- 
nerally interesting,  we  should  cer- 
tainly contest,  in  friendly  opposi- 
tion, several  of  the  author's  funda- 
mental principles  ;  but  we  have  no 
inclination.  Metaphysics  is  a 
thin  and  shapeless  element — a  soil 
that  promises  much  and  yields 
little — a  shifting  sand — a  .  feast 
spread  with  large  and  splendid 
covers,  but  empty  dishes  and  innu- 
tritions viietnds. 

Auro  non  dapibus  oneratnr  mensa :  Miaistri 
Apponant  oculis  plurima,  puuca  giilae. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  G. 
with  many  thanks  for  the  interest- 
ing volume  he  has  composed,  and 
with  our  cordial  recommendation 
of  his  labours  to  the  attention  o| 
our  readers.  We  may  mention, 
that  the  voliime  contains  an  es^cel- 
lent  likeness  of  Dr.  W.,  but  that 
we  observed  no  account  of  his  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 


On  Personal  Election  and  Dtvtne 
Sovereignty:  a  JHscofiise^  mth 
.  an  Appendix  cantaimng  Notes 
and  Observations  on  Collateral 
SfUjects.  By. Joseph  Fletcher-, 
A.M.  Third EdUim.  London: 
Westley. 

(Concluded  from  page  256.) 
We  have  long  been  satisfied, 
that  the  question  regarding  perso- 
nal election  hinges  upon  one  poii^, 
namely,  whether  the  conversion  of 
a  sinner,^ — ^whether  the  first  spiri- 
tual movements  of  the  unrenewed 
eart  to  God,  be,  or  be  not  the 


and  Divine  Saveraigniy,  SX3 

effect  of  divine  influeace.     If  they    a  portion  of  grace  eommoft^lo  all. 


be,  we  cannot  see  how,  with  any 
thing  like  consistency,  the  doctrine 
of  election  can  possioly  be  denied. 
fVhatever  God  does,  he  most  have 
intended  to  do.  And  if  the  inten- 
tion existed  the  preceding  moment, 
are  we  to  suppose  that  it  did  not 
exist  .the  moment  before  that? 
And,  in  a  word,  where,  in  tracing 
the  intention  back,  can  we  consist- 


|)ut  improved  by  some  to  salva-* 
tiop,  and  not  by  others,  makes  no 
alteration  here ;  inasmuch  as  this 
common  grace  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  difference  between  one  sinner 
and  another;  this  arises  from  the 
improvement  of  it ;  and  the  ques- 
tion then  resolves  itself  into — 
Whence  the  disposition  so  to  jim-- 
prove  it?     Is  it  from  the  sinner 


enily  or  rationally  stop    short  of  himself,  or  is  it  from  God  ? 

eternity?      We  should    have  no  The  view  which  we  have  thus 

objection,  then^  to  place  the  doc-  given  of  the  question,  is  substan- 

trin^e  on  this  issue.    The  Scriptures  tially  and  forcibly  urged  by  Mr. 

represent  the   '*  carnal  mind"  as  Fletcher. 


'*:J  enmity  against  God."  If  it  can 
be  proved  that  enmity,  without 
any  extraneous  influence,  may,  by 
voluntary  choice,  change  itself  to 
love,  we  are  ready  to  give  up  the 
necessity  of  personal  election. 
The  Scriptures  represent  the  change 
that  takes  place  in  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner  as  a  new  birth,  a  resur- 
rection, a  creation  : — if  it  can  be 
successfully  shown,  that  a  change 
ao  designated  can  be  of  the  sin- 
ner's own  producing ;  nay,  if  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  of  the  sinner's 
own  commencing — for  really  if  he 
be  capable  of  beginning  the  work, 
he  is  capable  of  doing  it  all — if  he 


-  *<  Whatever  distinctions  may.  be  cob- 
ceived  to  exist,**  says  he,  **  between  pre- 
science and  fore-ordinatton,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  virtual  identity  of  the 
terms  when  applied  to  all  the  instances  of 
positive  and  immediate  energy.  Now  the 
exertion  of  power  in  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner  (if  we  believe  the  testimony  of  rep 
velation)  is  as  clearly  the  effect  of  that 
energy,  as  his  creation.  On  this  subject, 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  m  the  epistle 
before*  us,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  odt  no- 
tice. He  describes  the  power  disj^ayed  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Epbesians,  to  ht 
*  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,' 
according  to  the  working  of  that  mighty  power, 
^hich  he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  ht  raised^ 
him  from  the  dead,"  But  if  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner  require  such  an  amazing  enei^ 
tQ  effect  it,  then   every   instance  in  the 


^*«    .v.«C«   *u«   i;««<.   •L^«.^»n.^*.4-   ^#  whole  course  of  time  from  it«  first  to  its 

can  make  the  first  movement  oi  r._^  \^^a^  $„  ,„i.:»i.  o.^i>  •»  o»oiMr»  ;• 

..,,,.«  J        ,.         ,  latest  penods,  in- which  such  an  energy  is 

spintual  lite  and  action,  he  may  exerted,  must  not  only  be  distinctiy  fo^e- 

make  the  second  and  the  third ;  if  known,  but  must  be  foreknown,  in  conse- 

he  can  find  in  himself  the  vivifying  quence  of  the  fixed  and  immutable  deter- 


principle,  we  can  have  little  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  subsequent  deve- 
lopment of  the  functions-  of  life — 
if  he  can  himsClf  introduce  the 
germ,  we  may  kave  to  himself  the 
fjdliage,  the  blossom,  and  the  frait. 
If  the  possibility,  then,  of  solfr 
change  can  be  established,  we  are 


itainations  of  infinite  sovereignty.  If  any 
of  the  human  race  be  actually  saved,,  aad 
their  salvation  proceed  upon  the  principles, 
we  have  stated ;  if  it  be  the  effect  of  spirit 
tual  influence  i  and  that  spiritual  influence 
result  froin  divine  sovereignty,  then  there 
innst  have  been  an  intention  to  display  that 
sovereignty,  to  communicate  that  influ- 
ence, to  effect  that  salvation;  and  the, 
intention   must  have  been  personal  in  its 


raady  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of    ^'*^*'J*^  «**  jff  ('^fyf'^  det^inatem^ 

_^     y      t-  X     .•     ^     -a   .   'o  xu        dllthenleantby  whtch  Its  designs  of  mercy  aUre 

personal  election.     But  if,  on  the    u,  he  aecomplished."-^^p,  29, 30* 


contrary,  it  be  God  that  begins  the 
work  of  grace,  then  we  must  insist 
upon  it,  God  must  have  previously 
intended  to  begin  it ;  and  this  inten-* 
Hion,  or  purpose,  carried  back,  as 
#e  are  constrained  to  do  with  all 
fHvine  purposes  and- intentions,  to 


These  three  particulars  are  then 
illustrated  and  established,  in,  a 
course  of  argumentation  through 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
tp  follow  the  eloquent  preacher. 
The  following  ehort  paragraph  h^ 


eterofty,  i»  eleetien.     The  idea  of    excellent,  and  plaees  the  proof  o| 
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election  in  a  point  of  light  that  has 
always  appeared  to  our  minds 
equally  simple  and  satisfactory. 

**  The  operations  of  uiind  as  well  as  the 
actions  of  matter,  arc  understood  by  bis 
wisdom,  and  controlled  by  his  agency.  To 
suppose  the  formation  of  a  plan  in  his  in? 
finite  counsels,  on  which  the  everlasting 
salvation  of  millions  of  the  human  race 
should  dfpend,  and  the  development  'of 
whioh  should  involve  in  ittlie  whole  schtMne 
of  Providence  in  all  its  vast  and  mysterious 
dispensations,  and  to  imagine  that  any 
part^iof  that  plan  should  be  indeterminate, 
abandoned  to  the  accidents  of  time,  or  to 
the  capricious  uncertainties  of  the  human 
will,  is  to  conceive  of  monstrous  and  in- 
comprehensible contradictions.  Bnt  why 
do  I  speak  of  accidents  and  uncertainties? 
There  can  be  nothing  contingent  or  uncer- 
tain in  the  views  of  the  great  Divinity. 
Fate,  and  chance,  aud  blind  necessity, 
should  be  for  evilr  excluded  from  the  con-* 
«eptions  we  form  of  the  Omniscient  mind. 
He  is   Ris  OWN   REASON,  and  his  own 

LAW;  and  <  OF  HJM,  AND  TliKOUGII 
ttlM,  AM)  TO  mm   ARE  ALL  THINGS  !'  " — 

pp.  30,  31. 

It  does,  indeed,  appear  to  us 
''  a  monstrous  and  incomprehen- 
sible   contradiction,"    utterly    re- 


but *  THAT  we  SHOULD  SB  HOLY  ?*    Holi- 

ness  is  the  couseqaence,  and  not  the  rea* 
son ;  the  intended  effect,  and  not  the  ex- 
citing cause,  of  divine  favour.' 


»f 


Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this. 
Indeed,  we  are  astonished  that  any 
should  ever  have  broached  such  a 
sentiment  as  that  of  election  on  the 
ground  of  foreseen  holiness,  who 
profess  at  all  to  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trine of  mlvation  by  grace.  It  is 
very  Ynanifest,  that  the  reason  of 
any  divine  purpose  must  be  the 
same  as  the  reason  of  the  divine 
act,  that  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
purpose.  It  will  therefore  follow, 
that  election  on  the  ground  of  holt- 
ne$$  foreseen,  is,  in  principle,  the 
very  same  as  salvation  on  the 
ground  of  holiness  existing.  Elec- 
tion, is  salvation  in  purpose:  and 
the  Divine  Being  cannot  purpose 
to  save  on  one  ground,  and  actu- 
ally save  on  another. 

**  The  difficulty  is  not  in  the  purposes^ 
but  in  the  dispensation  of  grace  ;  and  if 
the  sovereignty  of  Divine  mercy  in  the 


pugnant  to  all  our  conceptions  of  salvation  of  sonie  can  be  harmonized  wi(b 
the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme,  that     theequityof  Divine  justice  in  the  puai»h. 

the  whole  of  the  stupendous 
scheme, 'for  the  salvation  of  man, 
lihould  have  been  devised  and  exe- 
cuted, Andthen  left  to  a  mere  per- 

mdventure,  whether  4t  should  have      ^  ..  i.-  i.  ^u  i. 

any  re9uk,-whether  *  .iagle  soul  *»f  d«co"«f  >  ">  ^^1^^  ^he  preacher 
shiula  be  saved  in  consequence  of  ^bly  and  eloquently  replies  to  the 
it.  But  we  must  go  even  further,  q-estions-"  How  can  we  recon- 
T5  _  • I.  .^' :ri cue  the  existence  of  such  an  ante- 


equity  of  Divine  justice  in  tie  pu: 
meot  of  others,  there  can  be  no  rational 
objection  against  the  preceding  determina- 
tion/*—p.  39. 

We  would    gladly  extract  the 
whole  of  what  remains  on  this  head 


For,  in  our  apprehension,  if  human 
nature  be  in  the  state  of  spiritual 
alienation  and  death,  in  which  the 
Bible  affirms  it  to  be, — it  would 
not  be  a  mere  uncertainty  tphether 
any  would' be  saved,  whether  any 
would  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 


cedent  decree  of  salvation  with  the 
responsibility  of  man,  or  with  the 
universality  of  moval  and  evangelic 
cal  obligations?  How. can  it  be 
the  duty  of  ALL  to  believe  the 
Gospel;  and  why  is  it  proclaimed 


posals,  and  become  partakerTof    *"»";.  '"definitely,  if  the  gracious 

Us  benefiU;-it  woufi  be  a  ter-    |?t^°t;?"«  ''^^?^",t  "  b*!  ""^ 

limitation   whatever?'      But  our 


tainty  that  none  would, 

"  If.it  still  be  suggested,"  mjb  Mr,  P-, 
<f  thftt  the  ordination  to  eternal  life,  was 
the  consequence  ot  foreseen 'faith  and  holi- 
negi-'^I'ask,  of  what  are  faith  and  holi- 
ness Abe  consequence  ?  What  are  their 
ultimate iind  immediate  .causes?  Is  npt 
such  m  assumption  directly  subversive  of 
the  Apostle's  language?  *  he  hath  chosen 
Di,'  not  bcdftttse  he  ibresaw  our  hofiseti. 


limits  have  already  been  trans- 
gressed«  We  refer  our  readers  to 
the  discourse  itself,  and  to  note  VT* 
of  the  appendix. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must 
pass  hastily  over  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  discourse.  Under  the 
third  headi  the  MBDiuid:  of  $piri- 
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tttal  blessings,  Mr.  F«  states  it  as 
'Vthe  pre-emiaent  f^lory  of  the 
Gospel,  tbat  it  reveals  the  doc- 
trine of  mediation ;  that  it  exhibits 
a  perfect  accordance  between  the 
sovereignty  of  Divine  mercy,  and 
the  immutable .  claims  of  Divine 
jtustice."  He  shows  how  **  this 
accordance  is  secured  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  a  mediatorial  system ;" 
— pointing  out  the  nature  of' medi- 
ation in  general,  and  briefly  vindi- 
cating the  particular  kind  of  me- 
diation which  constitutes  **  the 
grand  specific  peculiarity  of  the 
christian  system," — namely,"  me- 
diation BY  SACRIFICE." 

-  *•  The  morHl  necetsily  of  a  sacrificial 
mediation  arises  from  the  justice  of  God  ; 
and  every  schenae  wliich  rejects  this  scrip- 
tnr'al  doctrine,  or  hy  the  artifice  ^f  general 
and  ambigttous  terms,  explnins  away  its 
meaning',  is  an  implied  reflection  on  the 
divine  veracity,  supposes  an  exorbitance 
in'  the  prior  demands  of  the  law^  deranges 
the  order  and  harmony  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, and  nourishes  the  flat  tori  n^r,  pre- 
sumptuous hope  of  impunity.  On  the 
oUier  band,  the  admission  of  tnis  doctrine 
gives  consistency,  harmony 4  and  grandeur 
to  the  discoveries  of  revelation,  accounts 
for  the  prevalence  of  sacrifices,  explains 
tbe  design  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  and 
justifies  the  raptnrons  emotions,  and  ardent 
language  of  the  primiti\'e  bcUerers.  On 
no  other  supposition  than  that  of  its  truth, 
can  we  give  any  rationni  interpretation  to 
t}tc  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  sacred 
writers.  Depnve<l  of  this  principle,  the 
grsind  magnificence  of  rcvclaj:ion  is  ruined, 
and  its  glory  departed  for  ever.  It  is  tiie 
source  of  hope  and  consolation  to  the 
saints  on   earth,  and  the   theme  of  en- 


in  this  connexion,  *  after  all»  it 
stands  in  the  author's  illustrations. 
There  has  per|iaps  been,  in  the 
announcement  of  this  head,  a  slight 
sacrificing  of  accuracy  to  tbe  neat- 
ness and  compact  uniformity  of 
the  method.     Holiness  is  rather  a 

m 

part,  and  a  leading  part  too,  of  the 
spiritnal  blessings  themselves,  than 
the  design  of  their  bestowment. 

"  The  special  design  of  God  in 
the  economy  of  grace  ,^  to  secure 
the  personal  holiness  of  all  who 
are  interested  iti  its  blessings*' — is 
a  subject  of  paramount  import- 
ance :  and,  long  as  the  discourse 
is,  we  should  not  have  complained 
of  Mr.  F.  had  he,  in  preparing  this 
third  edition,  entered  into  it  a  little 
more  at .  large.  A  few  pages  set- 
ting forth  the  unscripturat  absurdity 
of  the  antinomian  heresy,  would 
have  .been  acceptable  from  such 
a  pen,  especially  in  a  jdiscoursc, 
of  which  the  main  design  is  to 
establish,  on  scriptural  grounds^ 
some  of  rhose  very  doctrines,  the 
perversion  and  abuse  of  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  perni- 
cious system.  What  i$  said,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  enough  at  the 
time  when  the  discourse  was 
preached ;  and,  in  point  of  ej^cel- 
ience,  it  is  in  harmony  with  its: 
general  character : — 


**  *  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
the  Lord.'    Heaven  is  the  scene  of  perfect 
parity.     There  nothing  shall  enter  that 
,.  ,         .      ,  .  .    .      .      ,        di'fileth ;  and  a  moral  capacity  for  Ihc  en- 

lightened and  eternal  contemplation  m  tbe  joyments  and  services  of  that  esalted  state 
heavenly  world.  Angels  «  desire  to  look  „„5t  be  posj^cssed  in  time,  or  the  incapa- 
into  the  suiTenngs  of  Christ  and  the  glory     cjty  ^nj  re,„j^in  ^^  ever  !     Here  the  cha» 


that  follows  ;'  and  in  *  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,  and  who  redeemed  them  nnto  God 
by  his  blood,'  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  will  for  ever  rejoice." — p.  45. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the 
correctness  of  the  terms  in  which 
the  fourth  head   is  announced — 

"  the      DESJON      of      SPIRITUAL 

BLESSINGS."  The  c2efi^n  specified 
is,  **  that  we  should  be  holy."  But 
in  the  text,  the  holiness  does  not 
appear  as  the  design  of  the  be- 
stowment of  spiritual  blessings, 
but  as.the  design  of  e^ction ;— and 


racter  must  be  formed,  which  is  to  fix  our 
future  destine . 

**  The  Innguaire  of  the  text  leads  as  to 
anticipate  the  glory  of  that  period,  when 
all  who  have  been  *  chosen  in  Christ' 
shall  he  *  holy  and  withont  blame  before 
him.'  This  wll  be  the  state  of  ultimate 
and  perfect  bliss.  What,  Christians,  is 
the  source  of  your  most  poignant  sorrow  ? 
What  renders  the  life  of  repentance  as 
necessary  as  the  life  of  faith  ?  What  so 
often  fills  yon  with  nnzious  solicitade  and 
deep  contrition  ?  The  sin  that  cleaves  to 
you — tbat  mingles  with  your  holiest  duties, 
that  intmdes  on  your  most  sacred  joys, 
that  constantly  impedes  your  progress  and 
embitters  year  hiippiest  hours.    Why  do 
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you  indalge  with  hallowed  delight  the  hope  redeeming,  by  the  high-toned  and 

*  ?/  ^"^"""l^l  ^ff^'"^ '      n^^^  ^""t^  indignant  energy  of  its  reprehen- 

that  m  that  stale,  you  will  be  exempted  .    ^  . i      ^   i.   .®^         r      i                -j^ 

from  the  trials,  and  calamities,  and  pains  **®"»  *■«  delictency  of  enlargement 

of  ^he  present  life  ?     No— hot  because  on  the  holy  tendencies  of  the  Gos* 

then,  the  cause  of  sorrow  shall  cease ;  tbea  pel. 

you  sliall  <  see  the  Saviour  as  he  is ;'  and  ^ 

be  «  holy  and  without  blame  before  him.*  "  »"*  ^^^  "  another  class  of  presump- 

It  b  for  this  you  are  « looking  unto  Jesus,  *«««»  speculations.    I  allude  to  the  aimt 

the  Author  and  the   Finisher  of  faith.'  and  peirert-on  of  these  important  doctrines. 

This  is  the  consummation  so  devtutl/  to  ^7,  **»ose  who  «  hold  the  truth  in  nnrighte- 

be  wished.    The  mind  shall  then  be  puri-  ousness/  and  <  tarn  the  grace  of  God  into 

fied  from  all  that  is  debasing,  and  fifted  licentiousness.'    Such  characters  existed 

for  all  that  is  ennobling ; —employed  in  ^^  **»«  first  age  of  the  church,  and  roused 

unceasing  and  eternal  inquiry,  perpetually  ^J  t****""  unhaUowed  temper,  the  indigna- 

delighted  with  new  accessions  of  know-  *"'on  ^^  **>«  Apostle  Patil.    They  sinned, 

ledge,  purity,  and  joy  ;  and  for  erer  ad-  *  because  grace  abounded  !'    His  spirit  re- 

▼aocing  in   perfection    «  from   glory  to  ▼ol^ed  with  holy  abhorrence  from  the  im- 

glory.'      It  is  to  this  state  our  highest  P'**'*"  sentiment  j  and  drmed  with  the  sanc- 

bopes  are  directed  ;  for  then  the  Redeemer  ^<"*»  ^^^  authority  of  inspiration,  he  has 

will  present  bis  church  *  unreproveable denounced  it  with  eternal  infamy.    '  Shall 

without  blemish  and  without  spot.'     His  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound? 

designs  of  mercy  will  then  hare  received  ^o"  forbid  I'      The  principle   that  in- 

their  completion.    «  Death  shall  be  swal-  ^o^^^  »"  »^  ^^^  «  conclusion,  is  a  mon- 

lowed  up  in  victory :'  and  God  will  be  »trou5  cjmbination  of  ingratitude,    im- 

ALL  IN  ALL !"— pp.  48,  49.  V^^^Y*  and  absurdity.    The  man  that  In- 

T              I   A'         -Kx     -D           1  ^crs  his  licence  to  life  as  he  pleases,  be- 

In  concluding,  Mr.  F.  employs  cause  he  presumes  he  is  the  subject  of 

his  subject,  to  repress  thepresump-  sovereign  mercy,  gives  awful  proof  of  his 

twnu,  to  direct  the  inquiring,  and  ignorance  of  that  mercy  ;  and  of  his  oppo- 

td  suggest  topics  of  admonitimi  and  »!'*°"  ^^  j^-  *?«^y  ^^  sanctifying  opera- 

^ S^. .      /   .1    •'.  tions  :  and  if  there  be  any  being  on  earth. 

consolatum  to  the  stncere.  ^^^  ^i^ht  ^e  appropriately  termed  « the 

**  Presumptuous     speculatorr'  son  of  perdition,*  and  who  emphatically 

are  divided  by  him  into  two  classes  claims  our  deepest  commiseration,  it  is 

—in  4he   first  place,  "  those  who  ^J«"an  ^ho  wrests  to  hU  own  dananation, 

A«ythe  doctrinUehas  attempted  ^^^  r^.l^/^Ll.'^li?  I^o^! 

to  vindicate  and  explain,  without  iniquity.'  "—pp.  52, 53. 

.  diiigentexamiaation  of  the  Scrip-  g^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^„^     ^^ 

tares,  and  fervent  prayer  for  d.-  ^commend     the    discourse    and 

Tme  instraction'-and  secondly  ^^e    appendix    (several    of    the 

those   who       o&we    and   p^vert  .rticle8*^^n   which  are  very  valu- 

» K^l^r^A^    .k'^*'       "^k;     ^  able)    most     earnestly,     to     the 

"  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteous-  • /^          .   careful    nerusal  anH 

Bees,"  and  "  turning  the  grace  of  *f"?"^  t      ii     T    P^'"j*'.  *"** 

God  into  licentiousness."  ™n  ad-  '^J/j'    all    who  are    desirous 

dressing  himself  to  the  former,  he  ^1/^  "'^i'k7  T  '  1"     T'*" 

forcibly  points  out  the  importance  £«»>y  enlightened  senUmente,  on 

of  takig*^  our  principles  Lm  the  iL^jf'X'r'* U     K"    H    f  Tk 

Bible,  and  of  bringing  to  the  in-  Tr^-'!'^''!    "k"'           j'"*''' 

^-     *        •  J  J      ^    J*      •  ij  ^hey  treat,   and  who    would  see 

^"7'f  ry        P» '^  A  ^-    *"  theL  subj^  discussed  withclear- 

implicit  deference  to  its  decisions ;    ^^^„     o  ^ .  ..      .    , 

Md  brieflv   but  ablv  exDoses  the  "5^  ^^  argumentation,  eloqueace 

*^vnlar  cavil ''  M  ®'  expression,  warmth  of  devo- 

atJl^dlVi^Iteiit^-lfw^^^^^  S7***  feeling    and  pointed  faith- 

be  saved,  we  shall  be  saved,  what-  ^"*°^"'  ^'  V^^<^^^ofA  application, 

ever  be  our  vices ;  and  if  we  are  *********** 

to  be  lost,  we  shall  be  lost,  what-  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon ;  m 

ever  be  our  virtues."    The  short  which  are  explained  ali  the  Words 

paragraph  addressed  to  the  second  used  by  the  tfcst  Greek  Writers  of 

description  of  presunptuous  spe-  Prose  and  Verse ;— tAe  secandarg 

e«l^tM's,.w«ehail  ^vlraet  entire,  a»  Semes  of  a  term  derived  by  Ana- 
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logy  from  the  Pritnary,  and  the 
Primary,  when  donbtful,  deduced 
from  one cf  the  Oriental  Tongues' t 
— each  Jrord,  and  in  general,  its 
distinct  Senses,   are  justified  by 
refor^nce  to  original  Authors ; — 
the  do\ibtful   Vowels  in  the  ex- 
plained  Word  are  marked  as  long 
or  short,     Intended  not  only  for 
the   Use  of  Learners  in  Private 
and  in  the  Public  Schools,  but 
also  for  those  who,  after  the  usual 
periods  of  Education,  s^ek  to  ac^ 
quire  a  more  accurate  and  exten^ 
sive  acquaintance  with  theLan* 
puage  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.     By  John  Jones,  LL,D. 
Svo.  pp.  XV.  and  columns  1744* 
liriee  £1. 10s.     Longman  and 
Co.  1823. 
So  far  as  we  bave  been  abJe  to 
examine  this  long-desired  publica- 
tion, it  has  given  us  very  great  sa<* 
tisfaction.     A  Greek  Lexicon  in 
English,  except  in   the  confined 
range  of  the  Septuagint  and  the 
New  Testament,  is,  we  believe,  a 
new  possession.     Habit  has,  in^ 
deed,  given  us  a  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  Latin,  as  the  medium  of 
interpretation  J  but  we  confess,  that 
We  know  of  no  sound  reason  for 
this    preference,  except,  that  the 
use  of  a  Lexicon  in  Latin,  contri- 
butes sovething  towards  familia- 
rizing the  LatMi  language.     Yet 
this  is  but «  collateral  object;  and 
the  subtraction  of  one  way  of  pro- 
moting it,  may  be  compensated  by 
an  increased   degree  of  attention 
and  diligence   in  the   use  of  the 
other  means  of  improvement  in  that 
necessary  department.    The  points 
in  philology   and    interpretation , 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  two  languages,  are 
not  so  numerous  or  important  as 
might,  previously  to  examination, 
be  supposed ;  but  the  explanation 
of  many  Greek  words,'and  of  by 
far  the  larger  number  of  idiomati- 
cal  expressions,  can  be  given  in 
English  with  incomparably  greater 
precision  than  in  Latin.    As,  then» 
die  chief  object  of  *a  Greek 'LexU 
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con  i^  to  learn  Gf^eek,  it  'C^nnet 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  4lvethod 
which  conducts  to  this  end  the 
most  certaMy,  completely,  ai^ 
speedily,  is  the  best.  Mr.  Wake*^ 
^Id,  who  had  expended  much 
labour  upon  a  work  of  this  kind ; 
but  which  at  last  he  did  not  receive 
sufficient  encouragement  to  pub- 
lish, considered  "  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Greek  words  in  English, 
as  incomparably  preferable  in 
every  respect  for  domestic  use  t<J 
a  Latin  interpretation;  and  this 
single  variation  will  render,  it  is 
presumed,  the  projected  Lexicon 
a  most  eligible  acquisi^on  to 
schools,  and  all  private  stndents  of 
the  Greek  language.  A  Latin  in-^ 
terpretation  must  generally  ap- 
pear •  inadequate  to  an  English 
student,  h  frequently  no  less  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible  than  the 
original,  and  often  serves' only  to 
conceal  the  doubts  and  ignorance 
of  the  lexicographer.  On  the  coA-* 
trary,  the  true  power  and  nice  pecfu^ 
liarities  of  the  Greek  idiom,  may 
be  communicated  more  fully  and 
clearly  in  the  Eng^lisfa  language, 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
tremely well  calculated  to  tepre^ 
sent  the  elegancies  und  proprieties 
of  the  Greek  tongue/'— (Pfrm,  Sfc: 
of  a  new  Greek  and  English  Lexicon, 
1800.) 

Dr.  Jones's  Lexicon  does  'not 
profess  to  contain  all  the  word« 
that  are  found  in  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  still  extant.  We  believe^ 
indeed,  that  no  single  Lexicon 
in  existence  could  make  snch  a 
pretension ;  yet  we  hope,  that  it 
will  be  nfearly,  if  not  perfectly, 
realized  in  Mr.  Valpy's  edition  of 
Stephens.  But  our  readers  will 
not  deem  Dr.  Jones  to 'have  con- 
fined himself  within  a  range  too 
narrow  for  general  usefulness,  when 
We  inform  them  that  it  is  adapted 
to  the  following  authors:  verse ^ 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  the  three 
tragedians,  Aristophanes,  Theo- 
critus, and  some  of  the  minoi*  poets! 
prose:    Herodotus,    Thueydider, 
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Demo$thenes»  Zenophon ;  the  most    den  j.    Our  conTictions  have  often 
popular  writings  ot   Plato,  Aris-    led  us  to  differ  fcoqi  him,  on  points 


totie^andTheophrastus;  Plutarch, 
Lucian,  Longinus,  the  Septuagint, 
and  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  no  point  in  which  the 
authors  of  Dictionaries  have  been 
so  generally  confounded  and  de* 
ticient,  as  the  classification  of  the 
senses  which  they  ascribe  to  words. 
Some  content  themselves  with  a 


not  trivial  of  history  and  theology ; 
but  it  has  always  been  with  respect 
and  admiration.  In  reference  to 
this  highest  department  of  philo- 
logy, of -which  we  are  speaking, 
he  has  laid  a  noble  foundation,  and 
has  built  well  upon  it;  yet,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  himself  ("«£ 
piuret    m  annos    nobu  optantUms 


mere  catalogue  of  alleged  mean-  wpernt)  and  others,  will  carry  on 

ings,  thrown  together  without  any  the  edifice  with  constant  emenda- 

attempt  at  order,  destitute  of  any  tions  and  improvements.     On  this 

associating  principle,  impracticable  topic    we    extract   the   following 

to  the  memory,  and  often  most  re-  passage  from  his  large  and  interest- 

pugnant   to    sound  principles    of  ing  preface  ;  premising  that,  in  his 

language.  Others  form  an  arrange-  judgment,  *' the  Greek  language 

ment,  by  putting  the  words  into  is  necessarily  of  Asiatic   origin; 

groups  according  to  their  assum-  the  Hebrew,  with  its  several  dia- 

ed  affinities  of  signification ;  but  lects,  the  Chaldean,  Svriac,  Ara- 

scarcely  ever  do  they  endeavour  bic;  the  ShanscreetandthePal^yi 

to  establish  a  great  primary  signi-  or  ancient  Persian ;  alone  contain 


fication,  and  to  show  how  the 
others  have  proceeded  from  that, 
in  different  lines  of  radiation,  and 
fixing  themselves  at  different  stages 
of  distance  from  the  common  origin. 
This  is,  unquestionably,  a  task  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  in  which  a 


the  sources  from  whence  it  flowed." 
We  must  also  remark,  that  the  in- 
stance  of  aicrri  does  not  appear  tp 
us. the  most  satisfactory  that  might 
have  been  adduced. 

<'  It  is  a  comaion  notion,  that'man^ 
words  in  all  iangnag^s  coarey  a  variety  of 


/MTi/ec/ satisfaction  is  perhaps  never    gignificHtions.    But,  in  strict  propriety,  a 


to  be  expected;  but  every  ap- 
proach to  it,  on  rational  principles^ 
IS  valuable,  and  will  immensely 
facilitate  the  acquisition  and  the 
sound  intelligence  of  any  language. 
The  two  great  instruments  for  this 
purpose  are  original,  derivation, 
and  the  association  of  ideas.  To 
use  the  first. of  these,  requires  the 
knowledge  of  some  other  more 
ancient  language  or  languages; 
and  to  use  the  latter,  a  correct 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy 
of  thought,  a  lively  genius,  and  a 
solid  judgment,  are  indispensable  ; 
and  in  all,  a  philqlogist  should, 
with  the  utmost  candour  and  rigid 
self-denial,  keep  the  broad  distinc- 
tion between  proof  and  hypothesis. 
That  Dr.  Jones  possesses  th^i  qua- 
lifications .which  we  have  enume- 
rated, in  a  high  degree,  we  think 
that  no  one  who  knows  4iim,  or  is 
apquainied  with  his  writings,  can 


term  has  bat  one  sense ;  or,  at  n)ost,  bat 
two,  a  literal  and  an  analogical  sense. 
Every  word,  on  every  occasion,  presents 
the  same  idea;  and  it  conveys  different 
ideas,  only  because  it  stands  in  different 
connexions.  Thus  in  one  connexion,  a«.Ti7 
may  mean  breads  in  another  a. s/iore,.  and,, 
with  an  accidental  change  of  termination 

(aicric)  it  denotes  a  ray  of  the  sun.  But 
in  every  place  tfie  word  still  means  the 

same  thing:  for  aKrrf  is  aycriy,   hrokatf 

from  ay  id,  i^  break ;  com  broken  is  meal ; 
broken  ground  or  rock  is  a  shore ;  and  the 
broken,  scattered  light  of  the  sun  is  its 

rays.  So  Xeyw  to  speak,  or  Xeyofiai  to 
lie  dawn,  are  still  the  self-same  word.    For 

it  is  t^e  Hebrew  pn?  to  assemble  or  gaiher: 
to  gather  letters  or  words  is  to  uUer  Uu^jn ; 
to  gather  myself  for  repose  Is  to  lie  down  : 
thus  a  man,  when  deposited  in  the  grave, 
may  be  said  to  be.gathereil  to  his  fnthers. 
But,  overlooking  the  primary  senise  pf  a 
term,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  context,  we 
ascribe  to  the  word  itself  what  it  owes  to 
accidental  associations.  Hence  interpre- 
ters, almost  on  all  occasions,:  fall'into  the 
double  .error,  of  distipgmshipg,  oii..Q9e 
ha&d,  (iio  senses  of «.  word,  wh^n  ip  reality. 
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there  is  no  diffennicc  of  sense ;  and  of  rtli 
nexing  to  it.  on  the  other,  a  sense  that  be- 
longs to  the  Other  words  in  the  setitenqp. 
Dainm,  Sturze,  and  Schleusner,  though 
the  most  accurate  and  the  most  learned  of 
all  lexicographers,  are  continually  charge- 
able with  these  twofold,  errors,  especially 
in  cx'plaiaiiig  the  preposltioos  and  [other] 
particles.  The  only  correct  and  arli'quate 
way,  therefore,  of  interpn*ting  a  word,  is 
in  every  step  to  preserve  its  original  power, 
and  to  qnote  at  least  a  part  of  the  context 
This  I  have  geuerally  done  in  Italics,  and. 
then  express  the  word  and  its  context  by 
one  eqajvulcut  term  in  English." — Pref. 
p.vii.  First  edit. 

As  the  faitest  way  of  enabling 
our  readers  to  judge  of  the  plan 
and  utility  of  this  work,  we  shall 
copy  two  or  three  articles,  request- 
\tior  them  to  compare  each  with  the 
same. word  in  Schrevelius,  Hede- 
ricy  and  Scapula^  and,  if  in  their 
power,  with  the  Thesaurus  of 
Henry  Stephens  ;  also  with  Min- 
tert,  Parkhurst,  Ewirig,  and. 
Schleusner,  in  their  Scripture- 
Lexicons.  To  assist  in  this  com* 
parison,  we  shall  also  annex  the 
corresponding  article  from  a  Lexi- 
con of  great  excellence,  which  is 
too  little  known  in  England — the 
late  Professor  Schneider's  Greek, 
and  German  Dictionary ^  third  edi- 
tion, 2  volumes,  in  quarto,  Leipzig, 
iSlQ.-T-By  the  way,  we  find  in  the 
Preface  to  Dr.  Jdnes's  second  edi- 
tion, (p.  viii.)  the  name  of  Schnei- 
der put,  by  a  lapse  of  the  pen  or 
the  printer,  for  that  of  Scheide,  t|]ie 
Dutch  philologist. 

**"Apa,  ap,  (by  dropping «)  /oa,  lo, 
behpld — therefore,  then,  accordingly — I 
say,  1  suppose  or  presume,— namely,  that 
is  to  say,  to.  wit, — perhaps,  peradventure,. 

liy  chance,  moreover.  The  particle  apa 
seems  to  have  the  same  common  origin  with 

opaia  :  and,  as  its  use  consists  in  inviting 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  subject 
of  discoarse  as  worthy  of  especial  notice, 
its  primary  signification  is  that  of  Lo,  Be- 
hold. Thus,  the  flatterer  in  Theopbras- 
tiis,  'Char.  2. '  on  seeing  his  friend  eat- 
ing languidly,    takes  up  a  delicate  bit, 

and  adds  Tovrt-zapa  utg  ypriVTOy  eori^ 

lo  this,  how  excellent  it  is !     A  vrap  apa 

Zevc  ^uijce  ZiaKTOp^,  &c.  II.  j3.'  103. 
but  io^  Jupiter  gave  it  to  Mercury.  Under 
ttit  figiiiv  of  the  sceptre  iiamer  derives  the 
poirer  of  Agamemtion  from  Jupiter,  and. 
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as  he  wished  to  render  this  idea  profninent, 

he  fixes  the  reader's  attention  by  apa. 

Again,  icat    6  Kvpoc  Xa/Siuv  eh^ov  re 

apa   TOtg  traiai,  Kat  A/ia  eXeyei',  of 

Trainee,  ^Q  apa  etfikviipovfAev  6t£  ra 

€v   r«  Trapa^eco'^    ^ripia    eOrfptafiev, 

Xcn.  n.  I,  4,  11.  and  Cyrus  took  the 
presents,  and  lo !  he  c^istributed  among 
the  boys,  saying  at  the  same  time.  See 
boys,  how  we  trifle  when  w^e  hunt  wild 

beasts  in  the  park  \  Here  the  first  apa, 
lo,  uuirlis  the  consequence  of  the  grant 
made  by  Asiyages,  and  is  precisely  what 
we  express  by  therefore,  accordingly, 
THEN,  igitur,  ergOy  yroinde,  and  thus  it 
should  always  be  rendered  when  marking 
an  inference  in  argunicntatire  discourses.' 
See  Luke  ii.  20.    I  Cor.  xv.  15.    Rom.  vii. 

21.;  riii.  1.  The  second  dpa^  as  used 
above,  is  to  hold  forth  the  subject  as  evi« 
dent,  <<  See  here  how  we  trifle/'  &c  or 
**  we  trifle  as  fou  may  see."  Accordingly, 
Sturzlus,  not  improperly  though  widely, 
renders  this  by  **  ut  patet."  When  Go-' 
bryas  first  presented  his  daughter  to  C3nrus, 

Xenophon,  II.  5.  2,  3.  thus  characterizes 
her,  Kai  reXoQ  rriv  ^v^drepa  ^uvov 
apa  KoKKoQ  eyovtrav  ^fayayiwv,  and 
last  of  all  he  brought  out  the  daughter, 
behold !  her  possessing  wonderful  beauty^ 
he  brought  her  out  the  last,  as  an  object 
the  most  splendid  of  all,  and  crowning  the 

whole.  Apa  therefore  marks  this  cflect, 
and  is  cquivaltnt to  verily^  indeed,  sane, 

quidem,  OlovQ  apa  rjfieig  e^ofjiey  erat- 

eovC,  n.  2,  2,  .3.  lo  !  what  comrades  we 
are ;  such  verily,  or  such  1  say  are  the 
comrades  we  have.  Cyrus  when  a.  child* 
paid  homage  to  Sacas,  and  it  is. added, 
o  ^6  Zaicac  apa  KoXog  btv  ervy yave,  II. 
1,  3,  7.  but  behold  Sacas  was  really  very 

handsome.  Here  again  apa  arrests  the 
attention  as  giving  th6  cause  of  the  homage 
paid  by  the  child,  and  may  be  rendered  by 
since,    inasmuch  as,  that  is  to  say, 

nemjie,  tciUcetf  uimirum.  Ilora^oc  ec  fiey 

ri£  KCK  aXXoc-  apa  ^fiiv  ^lajGareoc, 
Xen.  A.  2,  4,  3,  behold,  if  any  other  river. 

is  to  be  passed- by  us.  In  this  passage  apa 
holds  forth  to  attention  the  encounteriiig 
of  another  river,  as  an  event  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  therefore  probable :  it  is 
here  therefore  equivalent  to  perhaps,  per- 
adventure,  fortatsis,  forte;  if  by  chance 
we iiave; to. cross  another  river.    When  a 

writer  wishes  .to  be  emphatic,  he  uses  apa 
to  enforce  his.  meaning.  This  use  conti- 
nually occurs  iu  Homer,  Cjq  apa  ftxtyti^ 

trag,  11.  /3.  35.  lo,  having  thus  spoken ; 
having,  1  say,  thus  spoken;  inqaam.  -See 
also  11.  a.  583;  With  this  view,  to  enforce 
his '  similitudes,   the,  same  p^  inseru 
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apa  after  ^>  oiO£,  rcMoc*  i^c  apa, 
thiH  I  say,  Od.  r.44^.  roctTv  apa,  such. 
I  say,  IK  /5.  482.  /5t?  J*  ap'  SveipoQ, 
B.  /3.  16,  thus,  I  say,  went  the  dream  ; 
j3i|  ^  ap*  eir'  Arpei^rfv,  U'  went,  I  say, 
on  Atrides.  U  may  not  lie  unnecessary  to 
repeat,  that  in  these  and  in  all  similar  in- 
atances,  the  primary  sense  o(  lo !  might 
be  adopted ;  lo,  the  dream  went— lo,  it 
went  on  Atrides.  And  this  is  the  more 
proper,  as  the  intention  of  the  poet*8  lan- 
guage is  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  speed 
with  which  the  dream  executed  his  com- 
miasion.  f^Ttj  S*  ap  icc^uXi^c^  lo,  he 
stood  over  his  head.  The  impetuosity  here 
intended  was  well  understood  by  Virgi), 
who  thus  expresses  it,  Mn,  4.  702,  devo- 
lat  et  supra  caput  adatiti^ 

*'  CLpcLf  an  adverb c»f  interrQgatiqu.for 
ip^f  whether,  ntua,  tionae,  an,  }t  is, 
however,  Vorthy  of  remark,  that  apa, 
though  very  rarely,  assume!  the  sense  of 

dfpc^.  When  AtQssa,  in  the  play  of  the 
Persae,  345,  asserts  that  Pallas  persecuted 
her  favourite  city,  the  messenger  replies, 

^OT*  ipaAQrivQv,  eerri  awopdriTOQ  tto- 

X(c>  yes,  and  therefore  the  city  of  the 
Athenians  is  impregnable,  that  it  is.    See 

moreover,  CEd»  T.  1395.  Conversely,  ^^pa 

ihterrogativcly  io  the  sense  of  apa  occurs 
in  CEd.  T.  10if9^  But  these  and  such  ex- 
amples are,  it  may  be  presumed,    only 
poetic  licence,  to  preserve  the  metre  un-  > 
violated." — Jones, 

These  two  words  in  Stephens 
occupy  three  close  folio  columns, 
wiiich  we  of  course  cannot  tran- 
scribe. The  same  articles  in 
Scheidner  aFe  thus  briefly  dis- 
patched : 

''"Apa,  thus,  in  this  manner,  now, 
yea :  indeed  ?  is  it  actually  so  ?  then,  ia 
the  sense  of  ao,  anne  ?  But  It  is  seldom, 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  discourse. 
Herodot.  ix.  9.     . 

apa,  adv.  is  interrogative,  as  I4(ru7n,  on. 


ixAdnpa,  to  cleanse,  make  clean,  remot« 
any  thing  that  is  disagreeable,  sweep  away : 
hepce,  in  reference  to  the  Deity,  to  cleanse 
from  crime,  i.  e.  to  reconcile ;  in  Theoer. 
v.  19.  it  denotes  to  whip,  as  we  jocosely 
use  fegen    [to  sweep,  furbish,  &c.]    for 

chastise;  to  strike  the  dust  off:  KaBai- 
pojJiat  yfjpag,  I  wipe  off  my  old  age,  as 
if  it  were  dirt  or  ashes,  ^schyl.  Buttman 
in  his  Lexic.  S.  275,  defends  the  old  deri- 
vation from  KoBcipoSf  and  rejects  that 
from  a(pci»  and  icara." — Schneider, 

"  Ka6ap/ia,  arof,  to,  or  Kadap^og, 
ov,  6,  an  impurity  or  a  thing  to  be  washed 
away— 'icaOapjLtara,  impure  idols,  Deot. 
xxix.  17, — a  profligate  person  offered  to 
atone  for  others,  Dem.  249. 26. — oftcour- 
ing,  refuse,  1,  Cor.  iv^  )3« — expiation,  Ins- 
tration,  A.  [Iliad.]  5,  7,  19.— the  clear- 
iog  of  the  sea  from  pirates.  Here.  Fur. 
225." — Jones, 

**  KaBapfia,  to,  (m0a/pw)  that 
which  is  cleansed,  or  what  is  scoured  off 
or  thrown  awi^  by  the  operation  of  clean- 
tng,  puitgofntntum,  sweepings,  refuse : 
hence,  the  victim  in  a  sacrifice  of  purifica^ 
tion  or  expiation,  or  the  materials  of  the 
expiation,  which  were  thrown  away  after 
the  ceremony  as  unclean.  Hence  meta- 
phorically, an  inliainous  person,  the  sctmi 
ori^efuse'ofhuman  society." — Schneider,  , 

*'  'IXaoc»  0V9  o,  if,  propitious,  plaica-*^ 
ble,  II.  l.$35. 

**  iXdiM),  iXaojiai,  Jon.   IXaaKOfxai,, 

f.  aaofiai,  aor.  1.  iXacrdrjv,  J  apseftsei^ 
fender  propitious,  reconcile,  Herodot.  1 . 
30;  8.  112,  II.  /?.  550.— obsol.  iXfffJit, 
1  am  propitious,  imp.  <Xa6i>  be  propi- 
tious, Od.  V.  380. 

**  iXrjKio,  IXriKoiiai,  am  propitious 
iXrjKT^ai  for  IXriKi^,  if  he  be  propitious,  ^ 
a6*.  Agath.  27. 

**  lXa(to,  I  expiate  sin,  atone  for— 
iXafTfiOQ,  OV,  o,  atonement,  sacrifice  for 
sin— the  means  of  expiating  sin,  or  of 
forsaking  a  sinful  life,'  and  thus  reconcil- 
ing man  to  God  *:  and  this  IB  said  of  Christ, 
i^nd  stands  before  as  the  Oermau  denti  [and     who  is  th^  author  of  siUvation  to  mankind. 


English  then,  e.  g.  and  what  then  ?]  does 
after." — Schneider, 

"  Kadaipu),  t  cipw,  apr.  I.  iicaOypa,  p; 

K€icadapKa,  I  wash  away,  cleanse,  purify 

— expiate,  chastise,  Theo..  5.  119.  tceicaz 

^apL^voQ,  purified,  delivered  from  sift  or 

its  j[»eBai:  effects,  Heb.  x.  2.  aarapdciCy 

for  ftaOopOeic*  Herodot.  1.^41.  purifieil 
.lrcH|i  mujxier,  i.  e.  expiated  from  its  conn 
sequences :— clear  the  sea  j^om  piralsaa 
^ttc.  i.  8. — purify  corn,  winnow,  O. 
{X^Ppi^*  CEconJ  is.  6,^ — Jones, 


and  said  of  him  in  reftrenc^  to  the  sa<£ri- 
fices  of  the  law,  witii  a  yiew  to  vit^dnasr 
the  attantion  of  the  JewiaU  believers  from 
^he  Levitieal  code,  to  whk^  thfSy  weie 
prone,  and  fix  it  on  repentance  and>refoF- 
matioA  tbrottf  b  <^hriat,  as  the  ov^  roeras 
of  acoeptanca  irilh  God^  }1 .  JoHn,'' ii.  2;- 

\t.  ao,  ;  •  V  . 

**  iXaaTxiptov,4}VrTO,in  place  wthloh 
held  forth  a  symbol  of  the  divine-  pla^- 
bility,  .namely,  the  lid  of  the  ark  of  th^ 
covenant,  mercy-sbat,  Heb.  ix.  .5.    Hence 

Christ  is  called  tXaori^pioi^,  ^  a  v^ai;!^. 


/^  YitSalpiiit  t  :apAf  i^.  apjca^  Aer.  1.    signal  pledge  of  %  b<pignity  of  G^d/a^ 
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a  more  efficacious  means  of  reconciling 
sinful  man  with  his  Ci^ator,  Rom.iii.25." 
Jones, 

**  'IXd<ii^  iXaffiCii),  iXeoiMi,  I  make  a 
person  kind  or  favourable,.!  appease  him 
with  respect  to  another :  Mid.  tXao/xat, 
IXa&KOfiaif  IXeoofiai  and  eXeo/xai, 
iEschyli  Suppl.  123.  iXeiirdai,  Orph. 
Arg.  947,  but  of  dubious  authority;  I 
make  myself  or  become  kind,  farourable ; 
I  am  appeased  by  offerings,  or  presents, 
or  intreaties ;  ^oXoKraaiag  IXdeffOai, 
Apollon ;  4.  479.  in  Plutarch.  Poplic.  21. 
iXatrafAevOQ  Tf  Ai'^j/  for  tov  AiBrfv, 
but  doubtful}  tXeoijfjLevog  for  IXaaKO" 
fievOQf  Plato  de  Legibus,  7.  Anecd. 
Bckkeri,  p.  44.  From  tyaOQ  is  c^Xcoc, 
IKeijiQ,  From  CXkaa,  has  also  been  de- 
rived IXiiKUi*  Hesychius  has  t'Xavrcc, 
which  he  explains  by  e^evfievi^Sfievoii 
and  iXa6Ti  for  iXapft  from  the  neuter 
▼erb  tXrifLif  1  am  gracious,  kind,  favour- 
able. 

**  IXadfiOQ,  6,  a  palliative  or  means 
of  appeasing,   reconciliation,    expiation : 

with  Oecuv,  Plutarch,  and  Orph.  Arg.  39. 

lepol,  Arg.  552.     Hesychius  explains  it 

also  by  irptjtorrts,  eljuiyeia, 

**  iXaffTripiOQ,  (a,  toy,  (from  IXatT" 

T^p)  and  iXaerriKoc  (from  iXa^w)  of 
equiyalent  meaning  with  the  preceding," 
Schneider. 

We  cannot  but  here  pause,  to- 
lament  that  Dr.  Jones  should  have 
thought  it  fit  to  introduce  his  theo- 
logical  expositions  under  two  of 
the  preceding  words;,  a  practice 
from  which  he  in  general  laudably 
abstains.  But,  perhaps,  he  could 
sicarcely  have  devised  a  shorter 
way  of  displaying  the  lameness  of 
the  interpretation,  and  how  irre- 
concilable it  is  with  the  fair  mean- 
ing .  of  the  terms.  We  must  bid 
fftrewcJl  to  the  certainty  of  lan- 
guage, if  this  family  of  words  does 
not  unequivocally  express  the  idea 
of  mimHttBtion,  or  the  presentation 
of  an  eqidoalentf  by  or  on  the  part 
of  the  offender,  for  the  injured 
rights,  government,  or  honour  of 
the  party  offended.  The  words 
are  rarely  found  but  in  referentfb 
to  a  Deity,  real  or  supposed  ;  and 
generally  the  adjunct  idea  is  made 
very  apparent  of  something  in  the 
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nature  of  sacrifice  or  suffering,  as 
the  means  of  compensating  for  the 
wrong  done.  How  can  Dr.  Jones, 
whose  •mental  independence  is 
great  and  noble,  permit  himself 
to  follow  in  the  herd  of  Pelagiati 
and  Socinian  evaders  of  evidence; 
by  representing  the  expiation 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer  as  a 
mere  verbal  accommodation  to 
Jewish  prejudice  ?  This  mode 
of .  interpretation  rests  upon  thd 
groundless  ipsi  dixerunt  of  a  few 
moderns.  It  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  Scripture  and  to  the  mani-' 
fest  reason  of  the  case.  It  leaves 
us  without  any  jiist  reason  for  the 
original  institution  of  sacrificial 
rites.  It  goes  far  towards  charge 
ing  folly  and  impiety  upon  the 
divine  dispensation  administered 
by  Moses.  The  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  makes  Christ  the 
substance,  the  Levitical  law  th0 
shadow ;  Christ  the  end,  the  law 
the  means  and  preparation ;  his 
death  the  real  and  efficient  sa'^ 
crifioe,  the  offerings  of  animalsr 
only  symbols  and  premonitione. 
According  to  this  hypothesis, 
Christ  is  a  wxrifiixfcfr  tin  only  by 
his  inducing  men  to  forsake  a  sin-< 
ful  life,  to  repent,  and  to  refbr^i ; 
of  which  it  is  plain  that  no  means 
are  admitted  but  exhortation  and 
persuasion.  How  can  this  be  re- 
conciled with  the  innumerable  and 
strong  declarations,  and  with  the 
whole  tenor  and  implications,  of 
the  gospel  system  ?  Iibw  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  the  i^atural  con-^ 
victions  of  the  human  mind  ?  Lei 
us  hear  how  nature  spoke,  by  the 
pea  of  Adam  Smith :  ''  Man, 
when  about  to  appear  before  a 
Being  of  infinite  perfection,  -can 
fieel  but  little  confidence  in  his  own 
merit,  or  in  the  imperfect  propiriety 
of  his  own  conduct. 'Repen- 
tance, sorrow,  humiliation,  cony 
trition  at  the-  thought  of  his  past 
eonduct,  seem,  upon  this -account, 
the  sentiment^  which  become  liim ; 
and  to  be  the  only  means  which 
he  has  left  for  appeasing  that 
2T 
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wrath  which  he  knows  that  he  has  P*»af  prepared  with   fire    by  art.     See 

justly  provoked.     He  even  dis-  Dio«.  5- 124."    Schticidcr. 
trusts  the  efficacy  of  all  these,  and         But  our  limits  forbid  our  further 

naturally  fears,  lest  the  witdom  of  pursuit    of    the    comparison,    to 

God  should  not,  like  the  weak-  !^*;»ch  we  were  not   unnaturally 


ness  of  man,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
spare  the  crime  by  the  most  impor- 
tunate lamentations  of  the  crimi- 
nal. Some  other  intercession, 
some  other  sacrifice,  some  other 
atonement,  he  imagines  must  be 
made  for  him,  beyond  what  he 
himself  is  capable  of  making,  be- 
fore the  purity  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice can  be  reconciled  to  his  mani- 


led  by  the  circumstance  that,  not- 
withstanding the.  great  difference 
in  the  plan  and  the  size  of  the  two 
works,  they  agree  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  vernacular  language 
of  each  author  as  the  vehicle  of 
interpretation  ;  and  that  the  two 
languages  thus  employed  are  de- 
rived from  a  common  origin,  and 
have  a  close  conformity  in  idiom 


fold  offences.     The  doctrines  of    ^"^  genius. 

revelation  coincide,  in  every  re-      ,  '^^^  !®^?".^  edition  is  clearly 


spect,  with  those  original  antunpa- 
tions  of  nature:  and,  as  they  teach 
us  hqw  little  we  can  depend  upon 
the  imperfection  of  our  own  vir- 
tue, so  they  shew  us,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  most  powerful  inter- 
cession has  been  made,  and  that 
the  most  dreadful  atonement  has 
been  paid  for  our  manifold  trans- 
gressions and  iniquities.'' — Theory 
ofMor,  Sent.,  vol.  i.  part  ih  sect. 
9,  third  edition. — In  following 
editions,  this  passage  was  unhap- 
pily suppressed.  We  return  to 
our  extracts. 

**  ©clof,  a,  ov,  c.  SeiorepoQ  or  -&€- 

U)T€poc,  of  God,  divine — divine  by  Wrtfc, 
nobly  born,  noble,  splendid — divine  in  na- 
ture, saci'ed,   pare,  incorruptible — divine 

in  iffect,  vast,  extraordinary ;  •S'eToc  (^rip, 
a  monster — divine  in  origin^  divinely  sent, 
II.  ^,  22. — happening  by  a  divine  interpo- 
sition, A.  i.  4. 17.— <&cI<oc,  adv.  divindy, 
miraculously.  «&e(or€pfa>c»  more  provi- 
dentially, Herodot  I.  122> — ^tiov,  ov, 
ro,  that  which  is  divine,  the  divinity,  a 
divine  being,  11.  4.  2.  8.— '9'floi',  <&ee(Ov, 
oVf  TO,  scil.  vvpf  divine  fire,  lightning, 
thunderbolt,  sulphur,  Jl.  B.  135." — Jofiet, 


the  preferable  work  of  the  two  ; 
and,  though  the  printing  is  more 
compressed,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
and  neat.  The  omissions  do  not 
appear  to  be  considerable,  if,  iir- 
deed,  we  can  find  them  at  all ; 
while  the  additions  and  improve- 
ments are  very  important.  The 
Preface,  of  thirty  close  pages,  is 
a  treasury  of  most  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  Principles  of  Lexi- 
cography, the  plan  and  use  of  this 
Lexicon,  and  some  more  technical 
instructions.  If  we  are  not,  in 
every  instance,  convinced  by  the 
author's  specimens  of  criticism,  we 
are  delighted  and  instructed ;  we 
see  them  as  models,  suggesting 
and  showing  the  right  application 
of  principles ;  and  we  are  elevated 
into  admiration  at  his  penetration 
and  sagacity,  his  exquisite  taste  of 
the  beauties  of  thought  and  dic- 
tion, his  glowing  enthusiasm,  and* 
his  felicitous  elucidations.  We 
cordially  recommend  the  work,  as 
better  adapted  than  any  other  for 
conducting  to  a  masterly  acquain- 
tance with  the  noblest  woncs  of 


"0eZoc>e/a,€7ov, adv. ^f(a»c9 godlike,  ^^^  human  powers;  and  we  sin- 
divine  :  hence  every  pre-eminent  object  cerely  wish  the  learned  author 
which  appeared  to  surpass  the  power  or  the     health,  leisure,  and  spirits,  that  he 


ordinary  appearances  and  operations  of  na 
ture,  as  divinely  great,  divinely  strong, 
divinely  beautiful,  and  the  like.    'So  divi- 

nu4  is  used  in  Latin.  Hence  to  ^etoy, 
the  divine  essence,  the  Deity,  divine  pro- 
vidence. 

*'  Qeloy,  to,  sulphur;   awpov  ^, 

native  sulphur;    TrtirvpiMtfiivov  5.  sul- 


may  bring  to  a  satisfactory  com- 
pletion his  vast  labour,  a  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon  upon  a  large 
scale,  **  by  far  the  longest  and 
most  adventurous — a  full  quarto—- 
as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  li- 
braries of  the  learned.'^ 
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RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 


«/%«%«««^^^>%%v^ 


The  public  Disaoowal  of  Intolerance  by  the 
Diisenting  Bodies. — In  our  last  number  we 
Tcntured  to  predict  that  the  imputations 
of  intolerance  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  in  consequence  of  the  petitions 
which  a  few  con^reg^ations  of  anomalous 
character  had  thought  fit  to  present  to  the 
legislature  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  would  be  speedily  repelled  by  the 
legitimate  organs  of  the  Dissenting'  com- 
munity. That  prediction  had  not  passed 
through  the  press  before  the  committee  of 
the  Protestant  Society  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Reuoious  Liberty,  held  their 
monthly  meeting,  (April  25.)  Robert 
Steven,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  when  the  fol* 
lowing  resolutions  were  unanimousily  pass- 
ed : — *'  1.  That  this  Committee  perceive 
with  regret,  that  the.  presentation  of  about 
twenty-five  petitions  from  persons  call- 
ing themselves  *  Protestant  Dissenters,' 
against  the  bill  depending  in  Parliament, 
*  for  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications 
under  which  Roman  Catholics  now  la«> 
hour,'  has  involved  the  thousands  of  con- 
gregations of  Frotf^stant  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  the  imputation  of  indiffe- 
rence or  hostility  to  those  great  principles 
of  religious  freedom  fur  which  their  fore- 
fathers contended,  and  to  which  they  con- 
tinue ever  attached. — 2.  That  the  Society, 
by  whom  this  Committee  arc  appoint^id, 
and  which  includes  enlightened  and  liberal 
members  of  the  Established  Chureh,  and 
several  hundred  Congregations  of  Protest- 
ant Dissenters  of  all  denominations  in 
England  and  Wales,  ha\*e  repeatedly  de- 
clared their  belief,  *  that  the  right  to  reli- 
gions liberty  is  a  universal,  paramount, 
unalienable  tight — that  religious  opinions 
should  not  alone  qualify  or  disqualify  for 
public  offices — th^t  all  restraints  on  their  ex- 
pression by  penalties  or  exclusions,  arc  acts 
of  oppression  and  of  wrong — that  the  con-  . 
nexion  of  privileges  and  emoluments  with 
particular*  opinions  may  create  bypocrices 
or  martyrs — bat  that  the  unrestricted  al- 
lowance of  all  religious  opinions  and  di- 
versities of  worship,  is  essential  to  the 
rights  of  conscience,  favourable  to  the 
promotion  of  piety,  and  propitious  to  the 
harmony  and  improvement  of  mankind. — 
3.  That  this  Committee  can  never  be  un- 
mindful of  the  needless,  oppressive,  de- 
grading, and  unjust  restrictions  imposed 
by  'the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts'  on 
Protestant  Dissenters,  nor  cease  to  desire 
their  repeal : — But,  being  convinced  that 
the  concessions  proposed  to  be  made,  by' 
the  depending  Bill,  will  not  give  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England  or  Ireland 
apy  political  advantage   over  Protestant 


Dissenters  in  those  countries,  they  will  not 
as  Protestant  Dissenters,  interfere  in  any 
manner  that  may  prejudice  or  prejudge 
the  Bill,  but  will  leave  the  measure  tu  the 
wisdom  and  justire  of  parliament,  on 
which,  with  confidence,  the  Committee 
rely." 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  whole 
body  of  Dissenting  Deputies  whs  also 
summoned  to  meet  on  Friday,  April  29th, 
at  the  King*8  Head  Tavern,  in  the  Poultry, 
London,  which  was  very  numerously  at- 
tended. W.  SmitiI)  Esq.  M.P.  i n  the  Chair. 
The  meeting  appeared  unanimous  in  its 
wish  to  disclaim  all  feelings  of  intolerance 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  some 
opposition  arose  against  two  phrases  of 
the  resolution  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
and,  after  a  lengthened  discif^sionj  the  fol- 
lowing araetidment  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one,  the  minority  not  agreeing  to 
the  ri'solution  in  its  modified  form  : 

^*  Resolved,  that  this  Deputation  is 
anxious  to  disavow  any  concurrence  in,  or 
approval  of,  the  Petitions  lately  presented 
to  Parliament,  (purporting  to  be  from 
Protestant  Dissenters,)  in  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  relief 
from  the  operation  of  existing  laws ;  and 
that  it  will  continue,  at  all  seasonable 
opportunities,  to  urge  upon  the  legislature, 
as  it  has  hitherto  done,  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  every  sort  of  penalty  or  disa- 
bility, civil  or  political,  for  conscience 
sake." 

The  general  body  of  Protestant  Dis- 
SF.NTiNG  Minivers  of  the  Three  De- 
nominations in  London  and  Westmiu; 
ster  held  a  special  meeting,  at  Dr.  Wil- 
liams's Library,  Red  Cross  Street,  on 
Tuesday,  May  3d.  Dr.  J.  P.  ^mith  in 
the  chair  ;  when,  after  an  interesting 
discussion,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  a  large  assem- 
bly, with  a  solitary  dissentient : 

*<  Resolved,  that,  as  a  body,  we  wholly 
disclaim  every  sentiment  of  religious  in- 
tolerance towards  our  fellow-subjects  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ;  and  ex- 
press our  earnest  hope,  that  the  legisla- 
ture will  at  length  deem  it  proper  to  take 
measures  for  the  relief  of  all  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  who  may  lie  under 
penalties  and  disabilities  for  conscience 
sake." 

Persecutions  in  Switzerland* 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that,  within  the  last  few  years^  there 
has  been  a  gratifying  revival  of  the  spirit 
and  practice  of  scriptural  religion  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe^  in  both 
the  Popish  and   the   Protestant .  States^ 
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The  es^Ablishment  and  progress  of  Bible 
Societies,  and  varions  other  circumstances, 
may-  be  assigned  as  the  instrumental 
causes ;  but  the  great  and  efficient  cause 
'we  acknowledge  to  consist  only  in  the 
omnipotent  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
We  recently  adverted  to  the  religious 


Vaud.  A  respectable  number  of  the  suf- 
fragan ministers,  (who  hold 'a  rank  re- 
sembling that  of  Curates  in  the  Church  of 
England,)  some  of  the  parochial  clergy^ 
and  not  a  few  of  pious  and   intelligent 

Eeople  in  different  parts  of  the  Canton, 
ave  manifested  a  zeal  and  attention  to 


affairs  of  Geneva,  in  our  review  of  the  religion  similar  to  that  at  Geneva :  and 
publications  of  Mons.  Chenevi^fe,  Mr.  this  has  been  accompanied  with  a  return 
Haldane,  and  Dr.  Smith.  To  the  honour,  to  the  old  theology.  M.  Curtat  and  m, 
and  we  doubt  not  it  will  prove  to  the  ad-  powerful  majority  of  th^  clergy  have  firtft 
▼antage  and  happiness^  of  the  Genevese  rilified  these  good  people,  by  gross  misre- 
^Republic,  its  Government  has  steadily  re-  presentation  of  their  doctrines  and  attacks 
pelled  all  the  endeavours  which,  it  is  b<{-  upon  their  character  ;  and  then  have  pre- 
lieved,  have  been  made  to  induce  it  to  vailed  with  the  Government  of  their  Re- 
adopt  any  intolerant  measures ;  and  it  has  public  to  commence  against  them  a  perse- 
generously  and  wisely  protected,  in  the  cution  worthy  of  Madrid  or  Lisbon.  Here 
exercise  of  religious  rights,   both   those  the  Council  of  State  of  Genera  appears  in 


who  are  voluntarily  and  from  principle 
dissentt^rs  from  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
and  Mons.  Malan,  whose  separation  has 
been  compulsory. 

Dishonourably  different  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  -au- 


a  very  honourable  contrast  with  that  of 
Lausanne.  The  former,  after  having  pro- 
ceeded with  apparently  extreme  jealousy, 
caution,  and  reserve,  has  ended  by  nobl^ 
protecting  the  Dissenters  under  its  juris- 
diction.   The  latter  has  meanly  lent  iUelf 


thorities  in  the  next  Canton  to  that  of  to  the  mad  intolerance  of  the  ruling  partr 

Geneva,  the  Pays  de  Vaud.    This  Canton  of  Pastors  and  Professors.    On  Jan.  15tn 

is,  in  size,  about  equal  to  the  county  of  last,  it  published  a  decree,  prohibiting, 

Essex ;  and  its  population  was  taken,  a  under  the  pennlty  of  severe  fines  and  im- 

few  years  ago,   at  142,000.     It  extends  prisonment,    all    meetings   for   religious 

along  the  northern  side  of  the  Lake  of  worship  or  instruction  other  than  those  of 

Geneva,  and  is  a  picturesque,  beautiful,  the  Established  Church.    On  the  following 

and  well-cultivated  country.    Its  capital  day,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  to  the 

is    Lausanne,   where   is  tlft  celebrated  officers  of  Government    throughout  the 


Academy  and  College  founded  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  when  the.adibirable 
Viret  laboured  there  in  diffusing  religion 
and  learning.  A  century  ago,  however, 
M.  de  Crousaz  besan  to  lower  the  stan- 
dard  of  religion  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  by 
teaching  to  his  pupils  *'  divinity  formed 
in  the  schools  of  Limboreh  and  Leclerc ; 
and  thus,"  as  Gibbon  exultingly  remarks, 
**  his  lessons  rjeicued  the  Academy  of  Lau- 
sanne from  CalvinisLic  prejudices/'  Succes* 
siye  pastors,  corrupted  by  an  infidel  phi- 
losophy, have  followed ;  **  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  calculate  what  must  have  been 


Canton,  enjoining  a  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  cruel  and  detestable  decree.  This 
document,  in  the  true  style  of  Jesuitical 
hypocrisy,  declares,  that  the  Couneil  does 
not  at  all  pretend  to  enter  into  theological 
dii^cussionfl,  or  to  disturb  men's  con- 
sciences, or  to  meddle  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  individuals',  or  '  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  THINKINO'  (ni.  de  g^ner  la  li- 
berty de  la  pensAe).  This  has  been  follow- 
ed by  another  decree,  in  May,  which  de- 
nounces fines,  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment, upon  the  most  private  kind  of 
religious  assembly,  or  even  the  admission 


the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things,  in  of  a  single  visitor  to  family  worship.  Dean 
sixty  or  eighty  years,  upon  the  religion  of  Curtat  is  known  to  be  a  primary  mover  in 
the  Church  and  the  Academy."  thi»M»  nlmoat  in<*wpHfKi«  «i«o«««—  « 


For  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  reli- 
gious state  of  this  interesting  country,  we 
borrow  a  passage  from  the  valuable  pam- 
phlet of  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  before  mention- 
ed ;  premising  that  the  individual  referred 
to,  Mons.  Curtat,  one  of  the  pastors  of     men  of  high  character  for  piety  and  ac- 


tbese  almost  incredible  measures.' 

We  understand,  that,  in  pursuance  of 
these  disgraceful  laws,  several  ministers 
and  private  Christians  have  been  banished 
from  the  Canton,  some  for  one  year,  and 
some  for  two  years.    The  ministers  are 


Lausanne,  has  distinguished  himself  by 
yindicating  some  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines, and  vituperating  those  of  the  Ge- 
nevese clergy,  who  are  known  to  have, 
though  somewhat  covertly,  renounced 
them.  But  in  vain  this  gentleman  boasts 
of  his  orthodoxy,  wliile  he  "  holds  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness,"  and  sustains 
the  unchristian  character  of  a.  persecutor. 

«  Of  late,"  sa;s  Dr.  Smith,   «  piety 
\m  begun   tp  revive   in    the   Pays   de 


quirements.  One  of  them  was  the  object 
of  general  expectation,  or  at  least  desire, 
to  succeed  to  the  Professorship  of  Theolo- 
gy at  Lausanne,  on  the  next  vacancy. 
This  sentence  of  banishment  is  no  slight 
matter.  It  cuts  off  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, if  there  be  no  independent  fortune  i 
it  sends  the  sufferers  to  seek  their  bread^ 
and  perhaps  to  starve  and  perish,  in 
foreign  lands ;  and  it  leaves  their  families, 
either  deserted  and  probably  mined  nt 
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home,  or  partaken  of  the  melanchi^y  ex* 
He.  If  they  retara  before  the  expiration 
of  the  sentence,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  punishment  is  death.  One  poor  man, 
a  schoolmaster,  (in  the  Principalityof  Neii- 
chatel,  which  does  not  belong  to  Vaud,) 
has  been  condemned  to  ten  years'  ba- 
nishment, tie  was  brought  out  from 
prison,  tied  with  cords,  and  compelled  to 
kneel  iti  the  snow  in  the  pablic  square  to 
hear  bis  sentence  read.  His  crime  was, 
gathering  together  a  few  fellow-christiaos 
in  his  own  house,  and  there  having  the 
Lord's  Supper  administered  by  a  regu- 
larly ordained  minister ! 

The  Dissenting  ministers  of  London 
lia%'e,  as  the  consistent  advocates  of  veli- 
gious  liberty,  recently  passed  some  Reso- 
lutions on  this  interesting  subject,  at 
a  meeting  h olden  at  Bed- Cross  Street  Li- 
brary, May  3d,  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith  in  the  Chair, 
of  which  we  have  obtained  a  copy,  and  are 
happy  to  present  them  to  our  readers, 
hoping  that  the  principles  embodied  in 
them  may  be  increasingly  valued  at  home, 
and  more  extensively  diffused  abroad. 

"  1.  That  the  members  of  this  body. 


that  "  be  would  never  afrogate  domi- 
nion over  men's  consciences,  which  is  tht 
prerogative  of  the  Deity  alone ;  that  m6 
sin  was,  in  his  judgment,  more  heinous, 
than  for  any  man  to  vnsh.  to  exercise  such  , 
dominion ;  and  that  thbse  potentates  who 
have  attempted  it,  as  they  invade  the 
sovereignty  of  Heaven,  so  they  not  nnfre* 
quently  lose  their  own  power  on  earth, 
and  their  names  go  down  to  posterity  wi|h 
infamy  and  reproach.* 

'^  4.  That,  therefore,  it  is  with  Asto- 
nishment and  sorrow  that  this  body  has 
received,  from  different  and  credible 
sources,  the  information,  that  in  SwitEer<i 
land,  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  as 
asylum  of  those  who  fled  from  persecution, 
and  particularly  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud^ 
under  a  Protestant  Government  and  • 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  severe  persecutioa 
has  been  ■  for  more  than  a  year  exercised 
upon  peaceable  citizens,  of  spotless  moral 
and  political  character,  for  no  alleged 
crime,  but  the  fact  of  their  thinking  it 
their  duty  to  dissent  from  the  Chnrch- 
£stablishmeBt  of  that  country,  and  their 
attempting  accordingly  to  bold  assembliei 


though  differing  widely  in  their  modes  of     for  religious  worship,  in  the  way  which  to 


interpreting  Scripture,  and  in  the  doc- 
trines which  they  conceive  to  be  deducible 
from  that  satred  fountain,  are  unanimous 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  forming  of  reli- 
gious sentiments  by  free  inquiry,  the  mak- 


them  appears  most  agreeable  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  most  conducive  to  their 
own  moral  improvement.  This  persecution 
has  consisted  in  the  disturbance  of  reli- 
gions meetings,  in  affording  countenance 


ing  an  open  profession  of  them,  and  the     to  assaults  and  cruelties  inflicted  by  savage 


teaching  and  disseminatfng  of  them  by 
ailment  and  exhortation,  by  speaking, 
writing,  and  the  observances  of  religious 
worship,  or  by  any  other  peaceable  and 
rational  methods,  is  a  right  of  mankind, 
inherent  and  imprescriptible,  conferred  by 
the  Creator,  essential  to  moral  accounta- 
bleness,  and  which  can  never  be  infringed 
without  injury  and  insult  to  the  sufferers, 
and  deep  criminality  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  guilty  of  the  infraction. 

<<  2.  That  it  is  proved,  by  the  evident 
reason  of  the  case  and  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  that  there  is  no 
greater  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
the  human  race  in  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness, to  the  solid  interests  of  national 
economy,  to  the  elucidation  of  religious 
truth,  to  the  satisfactory  termination  of 
religious  controversies,  and  to  the  eventual 
and  universal  triumph  of  the  genuine  €ros- 
pel  of  Christ,  than  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  conscience  and  religious  profes* 
sion. 

**  3.  That,  whetlier  snch  persecution 
wear  its  most  barbarous  form  of  direct 
punishment  for  religious  opinions,  or  whe- 
ther it  be  exercised  in  the  way  of  refusing 
protection,  denying  justice,  oranydepri- 
val  whatsoever  of  civil  rights,  it  is  in 
principle  the  same,  a  high  crime  against 
God,  and  deserving  the  reprobation  of  all 
good  men :  according  to  the  memorable 
declaration  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II., 


mobs  upon  innocent  individuals,  in  the 
'refusal  of  protection  from  snch  injuries 
when. formal  application  has  been  made  to 
the  magistracy,  in  acts  of  the  Government 
denouncing  severe  penalties  upon  all  per- 
sons who  may  hold  religious  assemblies^ 
however  small,  excepting  those  of  the  £s» 
taUished  Commanion,  andin  the  infliction 
of  those  penalties,  by  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  banishment,  upon  vurious  respectable 
persons,  among  whom  are  ministers  of 
nnqiaestjoned  character  for  piety,  Uixmng, 
and  usefulness. 

**  5.  That  while  this  body  disclums  any 
pretence  of  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  nations,  it  adcnowtedges 
itself  bonnd  by  the  obligations  of  humani- 
ty, to  testify  \t»  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed and  persecuted ;  and  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  common  religion,  to  nse 
every  lawful  and  practicable  effort  for  the 
relief  of  innocent  sufferers,  and  to  contri- 
bute towards  removing  the  foul  reproach 
of  persecution  from  fellow-christians  and 
fellow-protestants  in  any  pa|t  of  the 
world. 


*  <<  Vid.  Wershfelsii  Dissert.  Apol.pro 
Plebe  ChristiauA  adversus  Doctores  Judi- 
cium de  Dogmatibus  Fidei  illi  auferentes  ; 
et  de  Jure  in  Conscientias  ab  Homine  non 
usurpando  : .  apud  Opascula,  pag.  63.  Ba* 
sileiB,  1716.' 
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<'  6.  That  this  body  indulges  the  hope  aad  to  excite  those  evil  pftssions  which  I 
that  calm  reflection  and  an  experience  of  for  ever  nrould  disperse.  During  the  past 
the  mischiefs  produced  by  intolerance  will 


sp^ily  lead  the  Government  of  the  Can- 
ton of  Vaud,  to  repeal  the  unjust  and 
cruel  edicts  which  it  has  issued  against 
Dissenters,  and' to  give  effect  to.  those 
principles  of  religious  freedom  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  Protestant  Religion  and 
are  a  main  support  of  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  our  own  country. 

*<  7.  Finally,  that  we  inrite  our  fellow- 
christians,  and  especially  our  brethren  in 
the  holy  ministry,  of  every  denomination, 
to  implore,  in  their  public  and  private 
supplications  at  the  throne  of  grace,  the 
bestowment  of  present  consolation  and 
speedy  relief  upon  all  who,  for  conscience 
towaris.  God,  are  enduring  unmerited 
sufferings,  from  cruel  mockings,  bonds, 
and  -  imprisonment,  spoliation,,  destitu- 
tion, and  exile.' 


»» 


Protestant  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection OF  Religious  Liberty. — ^The 
Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  this  interesting 
and  important  Society  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, May  14,  in  the  great  room  of  the  City 
of  London  Tavern.  John  Smith,  Esq. 
M.  P.,  was  in  the  Chair. '  Long  before 
the  hour  of  meeting  the  room  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  many  hundred  persons  were 
compelled,  much  disappointed,  to  retire. 

After  a  short  opening  address  from  the 
Chair,  Thomas  Pellatt,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  during  the  past  year.  Those 
statements  we  omit,  as  they  were  after- 
wards adverted  to  by  John  Wilks,  Esq.  in 
his  eloquent  address. 

Mr.  Wilki  was  announced  amidst  the 
loudest  cheers,  and  a  slight  confusion  in 
the  meeting  having  occasioned  a  short 
pause,  he  rose  and  said  : — Gentlemen,  I 
cannot  but  hail  any  circumstance  produc- 
tive even  of  a  momentary  delay,  at  the 
crisis  which  I  feel  to  be  really  awful,  in 
which  I  am  to  break  in,  as  it  were,  on  the 
silence  that  pervades  this  assembly.  Those 
who  hear  me  will  not  be  surprised  when 
I  say  I  tremble. — I  feel  myself  but  as  a 
rude  Eolian  harp,  which  utters  its  wild 
and  unpremeditated  notes,  but  depends 
entirely  on  favouring  gales  for  the  power 
to  breathe  out  any  soothing  or  spirit-stir- 
ring strain.  I  tremble,  because  I  know 
that  of  the  vast  multitude  before  me,  there 
are  many  who  will  not  listen  with  a  candid 
and  impartial  ear  :  I  know  that  every  word 
I  utter  will  be  liable  to  perversion,  and 
that  which  I  intend  as  truly  soothing  and 
spirit-stirring,  will  be  represented  as  dis- 
cordant and  most  harsh — and  because  I 
know  that  I  shall  be  represented  as  endea- 
vouring not  to  diffuse  the  spirit  of  tme 
freedom  and  of  real  Christian  charity,  but 
to  ronse  and  extend  feelings  of  discord. 


jrear  my  experience  has  added  to  the  ap- 
prehensions and  tremors  which  1  feel ;  for 
scarcely,  during  that  period,  has  one  month 
elapsed,  in  which  I  have  turned  to  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  without 
having  found  all  that  should  be  revered  ia 
piety,  and  sacred  in   literature— all  that 
should  mollify  the  heart  and  improve  the 
life — perverted  for  the  purposes  of  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  the    principles  and 
conduct  of  the  individual  who  has  so  oftea 
appeared  before  you,  as  the  humble  but 
zealous  advocate  of  that   cause   we  are 
assembled  to  promote.    Throughout  the 
past  year  the  <*  Chrutwn  Guardian**  has 
reverted  to  its  attacks  upon  that  great  and 
good  cause.    Other  publications  too,  pro- 
fessedly religious,  have  seized  with  avidity 
every  opportunity  to  distort  the  fair  form 
of  truth,  and  to. represent,  with  haggard 
lineaments,  that  which  in  itself  is  all  that 
is  fair,  lovely,  and  inviting — and  I  cannot 
also   but   lament,    that  the  '<  Qtutrterly 
Review**  has  stepped  forward  to  abuse  the 
power  which  it  possesses  over  the  public 
opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  calumniating, 
by  its  anonymous  representations,  those 
whom  tn  public  they  would  not  dare  to 
meet.    In  that  publication  we  are  told 
that  the  spirit  of  Dissenters  is  **  bitter  and 
envious" — and  is  that  of  the  "  blundering 
demagogue."    There  too  we  learn,  **  that 
toleration  is  universal — that  it  is  virtually 
conceded ;  and  though  some  obsolete  laws 
may  remain,  it  is  practically  enjoyed ;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  the 
misecabte  grievances  which  the  Secretary 
of  what,  we  believe,  is  called  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Religious  Liberty, 
with  his  utmost  activity  apd  zeal  for  mis- 
representation, provides  for  the  edification 
of  Lord  Holland  at  the   annual  dinner 
of  that  worshipful  board."     (Laughter.) 
Gentlemen — I  may  well  be  proud  to  be 
connected   (though    but  for  a   moment) 
with  that  great  man,  from  whom  only  yes- 
terday I  received  a  letter,  in  which,  wish- 
ing success  to  the  cause,  he  says,  "  I  will 
not  call  it  your  cause,  for  the  cause  is  my 
own,**     (Cheers.)     These  observations  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  are,   however,  as 
nothing,  when  compared  with  the  asser- 
tion contained  in  the  British  Critic,  the 
paper  avowedly  circulated  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Established  Church.     The  article 
to  which  I  refer,  does  not  indeed  very 
well  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  day, 
for  it  is  a  criticism  on  a  bill  now  depend- 
ing in  Parliament }  but  in  that  paper  they 
have  introduced  the  most  wilful  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  purposes  of  this  Society. 
I  trust  it  will  not,  in  this  assembly,  nor 
does'  it  in  my  own  mind  excite  much  of 
surprise  or  pain,  that  to  the  whole  world 
they  hold  me  up  as  a  <  *  meddling  attorney 
of  the  name  of  Witkei,**  by  whom  all  th^ 
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petitions  of  pcrsotis  desiring  redress  are 
prepared,  and  *<  who  could  not  have  at- 
tained such  a  piuh  of  ingenious  impu- 
d<^)ce,  without  repeated  trials  and  long 
experience.'*  (Cheers.)  I  advert  to  these 
circumstances  because,  when  we  are  told 
that  candour  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and' 
that  toleration  is  now  extending,  her  be- 
nign and  SHcred  influence  around  us,  and 
still,  day  by  day,  these  assailants  cross 
our  path,  and  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of 
our  homes,  they  must  indeed  have  an  ap- 
petitefor  credulity,  who  think  we  can  ac- 
quiesce in  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrive,  and  who  think  that,  by  inducing  us 
to  conceive  that  religious  freedom  is  per- 
fectly attained,  we  can  be  lulled  iuto.  a 
stupor,  which  would  be  but  the  presage  of 
death;  and  can  be  led  to  hear,  tamely, 
the  clanking  of  the  chsuns,  which  may 
fetter  the  noble  mind  of  man.  (Cheers.) 

«*  Meddling  attorney  !"  (Loud  laugh- 
ing.) But,  Gentlemen,  the  history  of  this 
day  will  tell  you  who  are  the  '*  meddlers/* 
Your  opinion  shall  decide — and  the  result 
I  do  not  fear.  The  history  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  reveal,  shall  indeed  shew,  that 
with  the  rights  and  piivileges  of  Dissenters, 
others  have  unwarrantably  intermeddled  ; 
and  that  all  those  proceedings,  illiberal 
and  harsh,  have  been  met  with  a  forbear- 
ance and  charity  which  I  almust  fear  you 
jnay  be  ready  to  condemn ! 

On  former  occasions,  I  at  first  adverted 
to  those  PECUNIARY  EXACTIONS,  which 
especially  oppressed  our  Dissentjng  con- 
gregations ;  and  I  must  now  to  them  agsin 
revert.  Those  connected  with  the  demand 
of  TURNPIKB  TOLLS  shall  be  first  consi- 
dei^d.  With  the  theme  you  are  familiar 
— but  I  regret  the  necessity  that  exists 
still  to  include  it  in  the  statement  which  I 
make.  Most  of  you  are  already  aware 
that  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Bill, 
generally  regulating  turnpike-roads,  when 
it  passed  through  Parliament,  wliich  de- 
clared that  no  toll  should  be  collected  *<  of 
or  from  any  person  or  persons,  going  to  or 
returning  from  his,  her,  or  their  iisutd 
places  of  religious  worship,  tolerated  by 
law,  on  Sundays,  or  on  any  day  on  which 
divine  service  is  by  authority  ordered  to  be 
celebrated.*'  Those  words  certiunly  ap- 
peared to  be  distinctly  intelligible.  And 
for  the  information  of  my  friends,  I  would 
again  impress  upon  their  recollection,  that 
the  word  **  usual^**  should  never  be  omitted 
in  the  consideration  of  this  exemption. 
What  the  Act  intends  is,  that  any  person 
belonging  regularly  to  a  Dissenting  con- 
gregation, going  from  theirdwelling- houses 
to  that  accustomedf  and  regular  place  of 
worship,  thouldhe  exempt  from  the  pay-- 
ment  of  tolls ;  but  it  by  no  means  intends 
that  persons  occasionally  visiting  other  places 
of  worship,  are  to  have  any  advantage 
whatever  from  the  Act,  because  that  would 
be  to  defraud  the  revenue,  and  to  prevent 
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those  repairs  of  roads  to  which  it  is  but 
fair  that  the  public  should  contribute. 
Many  of  our  friends  in  Wales,  who  have 
no  regular  places  of  worship,  and  are  there- 
fore forced  to  emigrate  from  one  place  to 
another,  have  imagined  that  the  Act  ap- 
plies to  them,  but  such  is  not  the  case  ;  and 
1  wish  them  distinctly  to  understand  it,  in 
order  tb^t  they  may  be  saved  much  anxiety, 
and  the  Society  much  trouble  in  replying 
to  their  applications.  There  have  been 
several  instances,  and  some  in  this  metro- 
polis, in  which  persons  who  were  entitled 
to  the  exemption,  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  the  toll ;  but  1  have  generally  found, 
that  by  writing  to  the  toll-keeper,  and 
stating  to  him  how  the  law  actually  stood, 
the  parties,  have  found  redress,  and  the 
demands  of  toll  have  been  withdrawn. 
To  one  case,  however,  at  Honiton,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  he  would  particularly 
allude.  There  Mr.  James  Symes,  a  re- 
spectable individual,  of  the  Baptist  per- 
suasion, had  been  charged  the  toll  on  a 
Sunday,  while  going  to  his  chapel.  He 
summoned  the  gate-keeper  before  Mr. 
Tucker,  a  magistrate  in  Honiton,  but  the 
magistrate  decided  against  him,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Act  only  applied  to  his 
own  parish,  and  that  he  wa»  at  the  time 
beyond  its  boundaries.  Mr.  Symes  applied 
to  the  Society,  and  I  procured  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General,  who  concurred 
in  the  view  of  the  law  which  had  been 
adopted,  and  confirmed  the  opinion,  that 
an  action  might  be  sustained  ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  on  the  communication  of  that 
opinion  to  Mr.  Tucker,  the  demand  will 
be  amicably  withdrawn  and  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  adopt  no  proceedings.  I 
will  ask.  Does  not  this  fact  suffijciently 
evince  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Society  to  display  a  conduct 
unkind  or  harsh  ?  In  all  cases  where  in- 
dividuals have  been  willing  to  give  the 
explanations  that  have  been  required,  and 
to  retract  the  wrong,  we  went  no  further ;' 
^ut  if  they  persevered  in  their  wrong 
doing,  then  it  was  not  us,  but  themselves, 
they  bad  to  thank  for  the  issue  that  oc- 
curred.    (Cheers.) 

The  cases  of  Assessed  Taxes  are  also 
to  be  considered.  In  several  places  As-- 
sessed  Taxes  have  been  demanded  for  meet- 
ing- houses  and  for  ministers'  horses,  in 
some  cases  those  demands  have  been  justi- 
fied, while  in  others,  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Society,  redress  has  been  ob- 
taiaed.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  question  of  Poor  Rates  it  is  im- 
portant that  I  should  notice.  Would  that 
the  question  had  been  for  ever  laid  at  rest ! 
But  they  arc  wrongs  daily  recurring,  and 
are  charges  not  made  as  a  source  of  paro- 
chial emolument ;  but  for  the  pux^ose  of 
mean  and  paltry  vexation.  (Hear,  hear.) 
At  Swindon,  in  Wiltshire ;  at  Staines,  in 
Middlesex  ;  at  Long  Sutton,  in  Lincoln- 


•;  ii  Bamrd  Ctstle ;   at  Cbertic^, 
in  Surrey}  and  at  Roxford,  in  Suffolk, 
these  attempts  to  assess  have  been  made, 
but  have  been  resisted  with  success.  If  tber 
■leeting  houses  of  the  Dissenters  be  what 
the  Quarterly  Review  calls  them,  «  hideous 
and  unsightly  barns,"  (laughter,)  at  least 
money  should  not  be  demanded  by  the 
parish  officers  for  such  edifices !  money 
which  they  are  not  entitled  to  obtain,  and 
which, .  by  extortion  only,  they  can  exact. 
On  this  subject,  however,  the  most  im- 
povtant  case  which  has  Occurred  is  that  of 
Craven  cbapel-in  this  metropolis.  . 
.  I  cannot  indeed  advert  to  that  place  of 
worship  without  recollecting  a  man  who 
must  be  most  dear  to  those  who  think 
most  correctly  and  feel  most  purely,  not 
only  in  this  metropolis,  or  in  our  native 
land,  but  throughout  the  world,  and  to 
the  very  end  of  time !     To  none  are  we 
more  indebted  for  the  moral   improve  • 
nients  in  this  great  metropolis,  and  he  has 
Mid^  displayed  a  liberality,    of   which 
piiMce»  never  have  conceived,  nor  by  man 
has  ever  been  surpassed.    Need  1  invite 
you  to  accompany  me  to  Hoxton,— then 
to  Islington, — then  to  Paddington,  and  to 
Somen  Town,  with  other  parts  in  those 
raburbs  oif  the  metropolis,  where  noble 
edifices  rise  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  thronged  by  persons  as- 
sembled to  listen,  to  those  sweet  strains — 
to  those  important  tmths>-wfaich  make 
them  better  here,  and  meet  for  an  eternity 
hereafter!     These  were  all  reared   by  a 
man  who  groaned  under  the  impression  as 
he  passed  through  the  dense  population  of 
this    metropolis — that    thousands    might 
seek  for  places  of  spiritual  instruction, 
but  m^ht  seek  in  vain!     (Hear,  hear.) 
In  Westminster  he  has  expended  ^i  1 ,000. 
in  the  erection  of  Craven  chapel. — Thare 
be  perceived  the  necessity  of  snch  a  strtfc-* 
tare ;  and  with  an  avidity  and  a  zeal  ex- 
ceeding all  powers  of  description,  he  pro- 
secuted his  plan,  and  refused  to  receive 
any  interest  for  the  money  thus  expended ; 
and   readily  consented   that    his    capital 
should    be   returned    by   instalments    of 
^200.  per  annum  !  (loud  applause ;)  and 
yet.  Gentlemen,  it  was  this  very  man  who 
was  to  be  considered  by  the  officers  of  the 
opulent  parish  of  St  James's,  Westmin- 
ster, as  a  beneficial  occupier,  forsooth,  of 
a  chapel,  from  which  he  never  received 
one  farthing  profit,  and  on  which  he  had 
benevolently     expended     the     sum     of 
^11,000.  !     On  tbe  assessment  of   the 
chapel,    that    Gentleman,    Mr.   Thomas 
Wilson,. attended  at  the  vestry,  and  I  was 
his  companion.    Little  did  we  expect  to 
be  met,  as  was-  actually  the  case,  by  nine 
magistrates,  by  sonie  Peers,  by  members 
of  Parliament,  and  even  hv  a  Counsel,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, that  he  was  a  beneficial  occupier  of 
the  chapel  they  were  anxioot  to  assess, 
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and  ought  therefore  to  pay  an  annual  sum 
of  «£45. !  The  Learned  Counsel  argued 
indeed  at  considerable  length — but  be 
argued  to  little  purpose.  It  appeared  th«t 
an  error  had  been  made — its  nature  I  shall 
not  divulge,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  occur  again.  (Laughter.)  For  that 
year  therefore  it  was  decided,  that  Mi^. 
Wilson  was  not  to  pay  the  rate ;  and  happy 
am  I  to  state,  that  I  have  since  been  in- 
formed by  some  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  that,  in  consequence  of  their 
representation,  and  especially  that  by  my 
old  and  kind  friend  Mr.  Byng,  much  good 
has  been  effected,  and  that  the  chapel  will 
not  be  assessed  for  the  present  year. 

I  now  advert  to  another  stage  of  our 
proceedings.  Disturbances  have  again 
occurred^disturbances  that  are  described 
by  the  Quavterbf  Reviiw  as  inoffensive 
missiles!  At  Elstead,  near  Farnham,  ia 
Surry,  a  prosecution  was  threatened  on 
the  recommendation  of  Lord  Middleton, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  bind  over  seve- 
ral individualfr^  among  whom  were  his 
own  servants,  and  who,  being  unable  to 
procure  security,  were  committed  to  pti- 
S0tt  tiU  the  Sessions  had  commenced.  But 
neeA  I  inform  you,  that  there  exists  a 
great  spirit  of  intolerance  abroad  among 
the  clergy — among  the  gentry — and  among 
tha  farmers  of  the  land !  (Hear.)  Nor 
need  I  tell  you  of  the  difficulty  we  find  in 
obtaining,  even  in  Courts' of  Law^  that 
justice,  which^  if  we  were  the  aggressors,' 
would  speedily  be  obtained.  Notwith* 
standing  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Noble 
Lord  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  who 
displayed  a  liberality  much  to  be  admired, 
tbe  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  Bill ;  and  the 
offenders  were  permitted  to  escape.  '  On 
the  whole,  however,  I  cannot  but  bf 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  struggle 
that  occurred.  A  few  days  since,  the 
minister  of  the  place  came  to  me,  and 
said,  *<  Why,  Sir,  we  have  gained  the 
most  noble  triumph !  why  the  very  num 
now  attends  our  place  of  worship !  the 
very  man  rejoices  in  the  erection  of  that 
building  which  he  endeavoured  to  prevent. 
He  there  sits  humbly  listening  to  the 
truths  he  once>  despised.  I  know  he  iS' 
benefited,  and  I  trust  he  will  be  saved.'** 
(Immense  applause.)  It  i*  a  glortouv 
triumph  !  O  !  that  there  weM  multitudes 
of  such  triumphs  throughout  our  country ! 
— ^nd  not  only  through  our  own  coun- 
try, but  through  all  the  countsiea  of  tbe 
g^be,  amidst  all  tbe  infaafoitanti  of  the 
earth.  (Cheers.)  At  several  other  places, 
disturbances  have  continued  to  exist; 
but  I  am  happy  to  say,  tiiat  all  have 
been  quelled  by  our  declaiing  our  deter* 
raioation  to  protect  the  people  by  the 
intivference  of  the  law,  and  bv  threaten- 
ing prosecutions,  if  they  continued  their 
outrages !   A  case,  however,  has^occuired, 
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of  irhich  I  fiad  it  diffixiuU  to  speak,  but 
which  it  would  ht  also  difficult  to  omit. 
It  is  a  case  where  an  individual  was  ap- 
prehended for  out-door  s'eacbinfi:.  The 
aggressor  on  this  occasion  was,  I  regret  to 
say,  a  clergyman  of  the  Establishment : — 
*  and,  in  my  regret,  I  am  sure  that  my 
honourable  friend  will  heartily  unite,  al- 
though of  that  Establishment  he  is  a  de- 
cided and  conscientious  member.  (Ap- 
plause.) Mr.  Clavill  is  a  clergyman 
with  whom  the  Society  has  heretofore 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere.  He  is  a 
man  of  wealth — a  rector,  a  possessor  of 
three  livings — ^a  magistrate,  and  is  a  lord 
of  the  manor,  as  well  as  the  parson  of  the 
church.  (Laughter.)  The  inflqence  of 
$uch  an  individual,  if  exerted  to  beneficial 
purposes,  of  course,  is  great ;— ^bnt  all 
will  feel,  that  if  exercised  in  opposition  to 
that  vi^hich  is  wise  and  good,  he  becomes 
an  antagonist  with  whom  it  is  fearful  for 
the  humble  to  contend.  This  clergyman 
h«d  formerly  refused  to  perform  the  burial 
service  over  the  child  of  a  Dissenter  $  we 
then  interfered,  and  compelled  him  to 
apologize  for  the  conduct  he  had  displayed. 
(Applause.)  But  the  case,  to  which  I 
am  about  to  refer,  is  one  of  a  different 
nature,  and  occurred  at  Kenneridge,  in 
Dorsetshire.  An  individual,  connected 
with  the  Wesleyan  denomination,  had 
attended  on  a  green,  where  twenty  or 
itiicty  persons  usually  congregated  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  to  listen  to  the  truths, 
he  thought  it  important  to  declare.  Mr. 
Cl&nll  attended  with  a  retinue  of  servants, 
and  approached  the  man.  That  he  wiw  a 
worthy  and  an  excellent,  although  a  poor 
and  humble  individual,  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  respectable  persons  has 
satisfactorily  established.  Mr.  Clavill 
commanded  him  to  desist.  The  preacher 
.  took,  no  notice  of  the  command,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  read  his  text.  The  clergyman 
then  commanded  the  tithing-man  to  seize 
him.  But  the  man  had  something  of  true 
English  feeling!  He  paused*  Why? 
there, was  something  in  the  brow^'-some' 
thing  in  the  very  face  of  the  man  that 
bespoke  his  innocence — and  then  his  words 
were  all  <<  peace  and  good- will  ;'* — he  was 
telling  them  to  **  lore  God  and  to  honour 
the  King."  How  could  he  be  guilty  of 
a  crime  ?  But  then  he  was  pointed  out  as 
an . aggressor.  Habit  enslaves  us  all! — 
and  habit  got  the  better  of  his  feeling — 
and  he  made  a  prisoner  of  the  man !  He 
appealed  to  the  clergyman,  and  inquired 
**  what  harm  he  was  doing  ?"  but  the 
clergyman  and  the  magistrate  forgot  the 
genUeman,  .and,  in  reply,  brandiidhed  the 
stick  he  hdd !  directing  that  he  should  be 
taken  to  Wareham  gaol. .  When  brought 
af>  tiie  next  day  for  examination,  Mr. 
Clavill  attended.  The  case  was  heard,  aitd 
ordered  to  stand  over  for  the  Sessions. 
B.ttt  Mr.  CJavill  was  better  advised  than  to 
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appear'  with  such  a-  cause  in'  a  Court  of> 
Jmtice,  (Cheers.)  He  knew  that  the  man 
had  not  violated  the  laws,  and  that  he  had 
no  right  to  apprehend  him;  or,  having  ap-r 
preheuded  him,  to  use  such  brutal  fotce  ! 
No  !  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Clavill  never 
appeared.  Before  a  Jury  of  EnolisH- 
MEN  he  dared  not  shew  his  brow,  and  the 
man  returned  to  his  home  with  the  honest 
satisfactionof  a  man  who  bus  triumphed 
over  a  mighty  foe.  (Great  cheering.)  h 
feel  it  necessary,  however,  on  the  subject 
of  out-door  preaching,  to  remark,  that 
nothing  but  necessity  should  warrant  it, 
while  places  of  worship  are  so-  easily  regis- 
tered, and  while  so  many  already  exist  If 
a  man  were  indicted  for  stopping  the  high-, 
way,  by  assembling  a  number  of  persons 
and  preaching  to  them,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  would  be  convicted,  and  1  think 
that,  in  justice,  he  might  bo  so:  but  it 
was  never  yet  intended  to  declare,  that 
out- door  preaching  was  a  breach  of  the 
peace  when  not  upon  the  highway.  Indtfed 
the  very  phrase  denies  it,  for  how  coald  a 
breach  of  the  peace  be  committed  by  such 
persons  assembled  for  suph  a  purpose  ? 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  though  in  the  open 
air,  like  our  brave  and  pious  forefathers, 
these  persons  should,  m^et  to  worship! 
though  there  should  be  no  canopy  but  the 
serene  bine  sky ! — no  carpet  but  the  soft 
green  turf! — though  the  birds  should 
warble  with  the  oS^red  song  of  praise — or 
though  the  mountains  should  echo  back 
the  melodious  strains — still  I  know  not 
that  in  that  there  would  be  aught  which 
belongs  not  to  peace  on  earth,  or  good 
will  to  man !     (Applause.) 

Instances  have  again  occurred,  in  which 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Gliurdh  have 
refused  to  bury  the  deoH,— At  Chidds  Ercal,- 
in  Shropshire,  the  child  of  a  poor  man 
was  refused  interment,  and  the  father  was 
obliged  to  cany  it  six  miles  before  it  could 
be  laid  at  rest  in  its  mother  earth !.  Yes^ 
gentlemen  !  I  throw  down  my  paper,,  and 
will  tell  you  what  I  feel*  (Cheering.)  The 
place  where  those  are  interred,  who  have 
been  most  dear,  must  indeed  be  sacred  ! 
There,  when  the  soft  moon-beam  invites 
me  to  wander,  there  may  I  go  and  feel 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  mingling  with 
the  spirit  of  the  living  !  There,  over  the 
turf  that  covers  them,  to  mourn ;  there 
may  I  go  and  standi  holding  communion 
with  the  beings  once  much  loved,  and  in«* 
dulging  the  conscdfttory  thought  that  l 
shall  yet  rest  in  peace  with  them  ! — And 
are  all  these  sacred  feelings  to  be  violated?  I* 
Of  every,  consolatory  feeling  are  we  to  be 
bereft }  (Loud  cheers.)  Then  is  it  no 
grievance,  I  ask  these  *'  Quarterly  JEle- 
viewers,"  is  it  no  evil  to  be  .liable  to  sncl^ 
treataient?  Are  not  0issentcrs  mej^  t. 
have  we  not  the  same  flesh  aod  blood  ?. 
If  they  prick  us,  do  we  Hoi  bleed  ?  .  U. 
they  tlckia  as>  do* we  not  laugh  ?     If  the^ 
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^fsoB  HI,  do  we  not  die  ?  Shall  a  de- 
parted chUd  be  taken  Ibr  interment  ttx 
mUa  from  where  his  mother  lies,  and 
where  his  father  dwells  ? — and  shall  it  be 
cklled  a  liiUe  wronc  ?  Oh !  it  is  no  little 
wrong !  that  which  makes  the  tears  flow 
down  the  father's  cheek,  and  deeply 
Wonnd  and  agonize  the  mother's  heart! 
(Lond  cheering.) 

<«  Meddling  Attorney !"  Ha  !— (Laugh- 
ter.) Why,  at  Catsfield,  in  Sussex,  near 
Hastings,  and  in  Hastings  itself,  such 
tfcts  of  infamy  have  been  committed  \ 
And  under  what  circumstilnces  does 
the  refusal  occnr.'  Why,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  mourners  are  assembled 
-—why,  when  the  bell  has  tolled — why, 
when  all  the  awful  preparations  have  been 
passed  through,  and  wh^n  the  time  is 
come— 'the  time  when  the  earth  is  to  fall 
hearily  upon  the  coffin  containing  the  only 
i«miins  of  the  being  that  affection  has 
endeared,  and  when  those  who  stand  by 
need  all  the  consolations  that  religion  can 
ali^ply  to  support  and  animate ; — yes,  it 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  clergyman 
a^ared,  but  advanced  only  to  give  pain 
to  the  mourners,  and  to  agonize  a  parent's 
heart;  by  saying.  Now  that  you  have 
ivaited  an  hour  till  it  suited  me  to  come, 
I  will  not  Inter  your  child !  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  Diiscikters— take  your 
chHd  somewhere  dse — take  it  Wh^re  you 
please— but  here  it  shall  not  lie  in  conse- 
crated ground.  Yes,  Gentlemen,  eUvm 
milto  were  they  compelled  to  carry  their 
child  Way  from  the  abode  of  the  parents, 
flbd  it6m  the  place  that  gave  it  birth.  But 
in  this  instance,  the  clergyman  the  next 
day  found  that  he  had  acted  wrong,  he 
discovered  tha^he  had  no  right  to  do  as 
he  had  done,  but  by  that  time  the  father 
had  been  to  Hastings,  had  prcpai-cd  the 
ground  for  the  interment  of  his  child, 
and  had  decided  on  the  course  he  would 
pursue.'  I  interfered,  but  not  to  punish 
the  deed  which  had  been  admitted  to  be 
Wrong.  (Apphiusa.)  1  only  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  stating  the 
circumstance,  and  requesting  him  to  ex- 
plain to  the  deiifyman  and  to  all  the 
dlergy  in  his  diocese,  that  the  conduct 
adopted  by  this  particular  tnan  was  neither 
insistent  with  Christianity, — with  the 
Ikws  of  his  country— with  his  own  liberal 
tfiind— nor  with  the  true  interests  of  the 
Established  Church.  Such  then  whs  the 
(^adnet  '  pofsned  by  the  Rev.  Hiomas 
James  Cazalet  towards  the  child  of  Thos. 
Weel,  and  such  was  the  conduct  pursued 
by  Tlioinas  West  towards  the  clergyman. 
(Lond  applause.) 

At  Mevagisseyi  iu  the  connly  of  Corn- 
wall, the  Rev.  W,  Ascot,  the  vicar,  did 

what  I  believe  the  clctgytticn  are  entitled  _       _       _. 

to  do—He  refused  to^low  the  corpse  of  #hen  a  Dissenter  expired.  (Hissing.)  'I'be 
a  Dissenter  to  be  brought  within  the  sixty-seventh  i anon  provides  thaft;  •*  \yhea 
ifbttvch,  ahd  tberefove  read  the  burial  ser*     any  is  passing  out  of  this  life,  a  bell  shall 


vice  in  the  open  air.  But  in  consequence 
of  which  he  read  only  a  part  of  that  ser- 
vice, and  omitted  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion, I  fear  that  such  a  power  as  thi» 
does  exist,  and  I  only  deplore  the  spirit 
which  has  given  it  existence.  It  is  not  tvy 
persecution— It  is  not  by  such  acts  of 
wrttchid  oppression  that  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  can  eitherstrengthen 
their  own  cause,  or  put  down  that  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  adverse.  fChrers.)  No, 
in  England  thcire  is  a  fettling  that  turns 
against  the  persecutor,  thai  will  not  tamely 
permit  the  foot  of  a  tyrant  to  tread  upon 
the  neck.  Would  not  many  upon  hearing 
of  such  acts  reason  thus :  There  is  in  all 
this  something  not  consistent  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christianity-«-with  the  dictates  of 
the  New  TetUment-«-and  if  such  be  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  England  1  shall 
turn  and  seek  for  quiet  and  for  happiness 
in  other  homes.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Another  case  also  has  occurred  to  which 
I  feel  it  neoesary  to  refer ;  and  this  case  is 
rendered  important  by  the  interposition  of 
a  bishop,  rather  than  by  any  intrinsic  merit 
of  its  own.  It  occurred  ih  the  town  of 
Wellingborough  in  Northamptopshire,  and 
relates  to  the>toliing  of  a  bell.  I  confess, 
I  approach  this  subject  With  sOmewhat  of 
amusement  blended  with  interest.  I  will 
not  now  recal  to  your  remembrance  the 
history  of  little  bells  being  first  used  in 
Kome— the  growing  up  of  these  little  bells 
into  large  ones,  and  then  of  thebr  introduc- 
tion into  England  by  the  Catholica; 
(Laughter ;)  nor  iff  it  necessary  to  explain 
to  you,  that  on  the  continent  belli  have 
been  of  so  much  importance  that  lords,  and 
dukes,  and  kings  hare  attended  at  their 
eonsecration  and  become  their  godfathers. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  They  have  not 
now  the  charms  which  they  possessed  in 
the  darker  ages ;  for  then  at  their  sound 
the  spurits  of  darkness  fled  away,  and  on 
them  it  depended  whether  the  thunder- 
cloud should  burst  over  the  meadow,  or 
pass  off  to  a  distant  hamlet ;  whether  the 
lightning  should  scathe  the  forest  or  deso- 
late the  city.  (Applause.) — Those  times  of 
bigotry  and  superstition  are  no  more,  and 
no  such  power  is  attached  to  the  sound  of 
the  passing  bell ;  but  the  kindly  part  of  the 
Ceremony  still  exists,  and  in  most  places, 
when  Dissenters  pass  away  from  this  scene 
of  turmoil  and  of  woe,  tlie  bell  does  toll, 
and  lulls  as  it  vibrates  on  the  bar,  per- 
chance some  of  the  sad,  sad  fcclinn  wiiich 
at  such  a  moment  rend  and  desolate  the 
heart.  (Applause.)  To  the  parish  of  Wel- 
Hogborough,'hdwavev,  eiime  a  devgyttnUr 
of  the  name  of  Wilson^  who  thoagtit-  pno- 
per  to  ihterttipt  ihfia  isxHUHxi,  ^fith  'bad 
been  'eiftsAittsh^d. 'fur  ainty  nars,'  ^ad  «D 
issue  his  orders  that  no  bull  bhould  toll 
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be  tolled,  and  the  mintoter  shall  bdt  theft     they  would  withhold  from  us  that  public 


Black  to  do  bis  last  duty— and  after  the 
party's  death,  (if  it  so  fall  out,)  there  shall 
be  rung  no  more  but  one  short  peal,  and 
one  other  belore  the  burial^  and  one  oUier 
After  the  burial."  Jn  the  particular  case 
to  which  1  allude,  the  Dissenter  was  in- 
terred in  the  Dissenter's  burial-ground^ 
And  therefore  there  may  be  a  donbt  whe- 
ther, as  he  was  not  interred  in  the  church- 
yard, the. bell  ought  to  hare  tolled.  But 
the  case  is.  important  as  the  clergyman  has 


token  of  esteem^  which  thev  ^ould  not 
withhold  from  the  most  worthless  or  most 
base. 

.  One  gentleman  has  applied  for  advice  to 
this  society,  from  a  place  so  distant  aa 
Malta>  and  thus  the  society  has  there  be- 
come known.  But  from  the  West  Indies 
and  ■  from  Canada,  wbe^  amid  eternal 
frosts  and  lengthened  wastes,  the  demoo 
of  superstition  rears  its  head,  to  us  per- 
sons have   come  appealing   for  justice. 


stepped  forward,  and  in  a  letter,,  a  copy  of  The  case  I  am  alluding  U>,  |s  that  of  lieu- 

wfaich  I   hold   in    my   hand,    declares :  tenant  Dawson,  (Hear,)  a  geiyUeman  of 

<<  That  as  to  the  passing  bell,  he  never  bigb  character  and  cojane^ons>  of  liberal 

would  permit  that  bell  to  be  rung  for  a  education,  who  had  be^n  in  tlie  army  from 

DisseDter,-<-eTen  in  the  eroat  of  an  inter-  bis  earliest  days,  and  who  had  fought  the 

ment  in   the  ehurcb-yard ;  jmd  that  his  battle*  of  his  coantry  in  many  a  land.     In 

pledge  was  open  j  publicly  and  uniTersally  the  year  ^823,  he  was  stationed  at  Malta  \ 


known ;  that  whilst  he  held  the  curacy,  no 
IftU  of  his  church  should  ever  toll  for  a 
Dissenter,  and  that  be  would  not  even 
permit  the  bells  to  ring  for  a  marriage 
when  the  parties  were  Dissenterai"  And 
yet,  whatever  be  our  Inclinations  on  this 
subject,  they  compel  us  to  go,  and  to  go 
only  to  their  church  to  be  married.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  at  the  moment  when  all  is 
festivity  and .  joy,  when  man  should  be 
cheated  of  his  ^*  troublous  thought,"  when 
all  the  flowers  should  be  collected,  and 
every  brow  be  bound  with  roses  and  the 
myrtle;  when  there  should  be  cheerfulness 
and  gratiilation  in  ev^ry  eye  \  at  such  a 
moment,  what  think  ye  ?  This  stern  de- 
)>uty  of  Rbadamanthus  would  forbid  it  all ; 
(Loud  laughter  and  cheera;)  would  for- 
bid the  merry  bell  to  ring,  because  a  Dis- 
aenter  was  abont  to  be  married.  (Hisses.) 
In  this  instance,  an  .appeal  was  made  to 
the  bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  wrote  a 
long  letter  on  the  sul^ect,  and  defended 
the  conduct  of  this  Wellingborough  cu- 
rate. -  I  indeed  regret  that  a  man  of  such 
mighty  mind  should  so  have  acted;  and 
that  be  -sUonld  have  suffered  any  occur- 
rence to  have  sttUied  a  glory  and  a  repu- 
tation hitherto  so  exaltad,  and  so  well  de- 
served. (Hear,  hear.)     I  have  the  opinion 


I  have  stated  that  he  was  a  man  of  family 
and  of  character,  but  above  all  he  was  a 
man  of  priqcijple,  and  he  held  the  dictates 
of  his  eoQspience  superior  to  any  ptHer 
mandate.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  directed 
on  a  particular  day,  a  day  of  festivity,  de- 
dicated to  the  patron  saint  of  the  islaody^ 
(for  though  Malt|i  is  under  British  do- 
minion, it  is  a  CathojUc  country ;  and  there 
Catholics  enjoy,  as  Jhey  ovgkt  to  ei^oy^ 
the  free  exercise  of.  their  religious  righla 
and  ccren^oni^s,)  to  pay  a  s^ute  to  the. 
procestiion  of.  this  saint  as  it  passed  a^ng. 
I,  who  seek  for  toleration,  or  rather  I, 
who  loatlie  toleration  and  £eek  for  liberty, 
complain  that  a  gentleman,  a  Protestant, 
lyho,  with  the  conscience  of  a  mender  of 
the  Church  of  England,  read  in  its  homuies^ 
9nd  finding  there  that  many  of  the  oeiie- 
mouics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ct^urob  are 
idolatry,  should  have  been  commanded  to 
eause  the  beUs  to  ring,  and  a  salute  to  be 
fired,  because  a  procession  moved  upan 
the  day  dedicnted  to  the  pfitron  saints 
(Loud  Cl|eerSf)  It  was  with  this  or^er 
that  Mr.  Dawson  declined  to  comply,  and 
bis  captain  also  refused ;  the  major  if  bo 
commanded,  did  not  insist  on  their  com- 
pliance, but  gave  the  order  in  their  ab- 
sence, and  the  bells  were  rpng,  and  tiie  sa* 


of  some  eminent  men  on  this  question,  and  lute  was  .fired.    He  yielded  to  the  scruples 

I  find  that  a  right  of  a  Dissenter  to  the  two  of  those  men  who  had  bared  their  bosonifli 

first  ringings  is  unquestionable,  but  that  and  had  fought  when  England  waged  a  wair 

it  is  not  so  clear  as  to  the  two  latter,  with  hfur  enemies*    The  lieutenant  and  the 

Yet  we  contribute  to  rear  those  edifices,  '  eaptain  were. however  siinimoned  before  a 

(Cbeers ;)  we  pay  tiieir  tithes,  we  raise  court  martial,  the  president  of  which  wa^ 

their  fdnds*    When  £\  ,500,000.  were  se-  a  Roman. Catholic  ;  they  were  foi^n^  guil^« 


quired  fof  the  etfectioti  of  new  churches, 
did  not  tf<  contribute  ?  (Hear,  hear,  waA 
applause.)  And  to  their  churches  we 
must  atteQd  to  be  baptised,  and  there  we 
mast  attend  to  be  married,  imless  we  are 
satisfied  to  iiVte  in  a  state  which  1  would  by 
Ha  dieans  recommend,  a  state  of  cheerless 
celibady;  (Loud  laughter ;)  and  in  their 
church 'pirds,  (except  where  the  wisdom 
of  Dissenters  have  provided  for  themselves 
t  burial  ground,)  we  most  deposit  the 


and  the  ^^tence  w«s  Gon9rii|e4  -by  ibe 
judge  advpc4te  at  home,  ^be  lieutenant 
and  the  captain  were  lioth  cashiei^d,  and 
the  mijor  was  severely  cens^re^  fox  y^i% 
lenity.  :  It  seeq»s  then,  that,  in  performing 
his  duty,  an  English  q^c^r  must  forget  t)ie 
claims  of  conscience  ;  and  ^hat  if  he  be  so 
commanded,  he  n^ust  hail  a  sacrifice  tp 
3udhQ0»  und  sanction  the  horrid  murders 
committed  under  the  pretence  of  religion. 
There  are  a  few  other  circumstances  tQ 


^tehee  of  those  we  hold  most  dear  \  and  yet    which. I  shall  allude  as  br^ejSy  as  pos^ibla- 
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(Cries  6f  Ho  on.)  I  have  been  culled  a 
«' meddling  attorney;"  1  hare  been  as- 
sailed with  obloqdy^  and  I  mnst  defend 
myself.  To  the  next  particular  I  shall 
but  briefly  advert,  since  it  has  already  been 
frequently  before  the  public.  •  It  occurred 
the  29th  of  July  last.  On  that  day,  two 
persons,  of  decent  appearance,  dressed 
soberly  in  black,  with  nothing  unclerical 
in  their  exterior— nothing  improper  in 
their  demeanor — waited  on  the  Uev.  Wil- 
liam Marshall,  a  clergyman  of  the  esta- 
blished church  in  the  town  of  Newport 
Pagnell.  There  these  poor  people  intro- 
duced themselves  into  the  presence  of  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  and  in  the  course  of 
their  conversation  presented  to  him  a  ho6k. 
containing  the  names  of  subscribers  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a  chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  General  Baptist  Revivalist's  Society. 
They  stated  to  him,  that  they  had  been 
deputed  by  the  good  people  of  that  Society 
tO'  collect  subscriptions  for  the  purpose 
stated ;  and  they  then  came  to  solicit  his 
aid.  In  doing  this,  th($y  certainly  were  not 
aware  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  (Laughter  ;)  but 
even  though  they  had  been  apprised  of 
such  a  circumstance,  they,  Dissenters  as 
they  were,  did  not  imagine  themselves 
guilty  of  much  presumption  in  approach- 
ing the  presence  of  a  man  some  of  the 
highest  members  of  "whose  establishment 
hi^  not  disdained  to  hold  intercourse  with 
such  men  as  Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  in 
the  present  day,  as  Carev  and  Morrison. 
Mr.  Marshall,  however,  thought  proper  to 
reject  the  example  of  his  more  liberal 
brethren,  and  to  treat  with  contempt  and 
severity  those  who  deserved  neither  at  his 
hands.  He  turned  on  them  as  enemies  of 
the  establishment — was  astonished  at  their 
presumption— inquired  their  names — de- 
clared them  vto  be  impostors; — (which 
term  he  speedily  retracted  ;)  and  threaten- 
ed them  with  punishment.  After  such  a 
reception  they  naturally  wished  to  with- 
draw ;  they  desired  to  retire  in  peace  ;  but 
even  that  poor  privilege  was  denied  them. 
No !  they  hAd  approached  too  near  the 
lion's  den,  and  having  once  entered,  it  was 
in  vain  that  they  attempted  to  escape  un- 
hurt. (A  laugh.)  The  constable  and  the 
churchwardens  were  sent  for,  and  althojigh 
Mr.  Marshall  admitted  that  they  were  not 
impostors,  yet  he  would  have  them  sent  to 
prison;  for,  as  he  said  to  them,  **  Some 
of  your  people  are  supposed  to  have  com- , 
mitted  a  mturder  somewhere  or  other,  and 
you  are  therefore  dangerous  persons,  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  go  at  large  ;'^ 
(Much  laughter ;)  accordingly-  they  were 
then  taken  up  to  the  house  of  the  attor- 
ney, and  there  being  no  magistrate  there, 
and  none  any  where  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  clergymen 
pf  the  established  church,  then  engaged  at 
a  cricket-match,  those  very  reverend  di- 
vines were  in  consequence  sent,  for  Ccom 


the  cricket-gronnd,  -  and  one  of  them,  a 
Rev.  Mr.  Lowndes,  being  called  upon^  ha 
forsooth  signed  the  mittimus  under  which 
these  unfortunate  men  were  deprived  of 
their  liberty  and  lodged  in  a  common  gaol. 
That  at  such  a  place,  such  tyranny  should 
have  been  perpetrated,  is  what  you,  in 
London,  can  hardly  conceive.  .  You  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the  scorn  and  ob- 
loquy which  in  more  remote  places  are 
heaped  upon  the  heads  of  Dissenters.  In 
proof  that  these  men  were  not  impostors, 
and  were  entirely  undeserving  of  the  op- 
pression which  they  endured,  it  was  shown 
that  they  had  signed  the  declaration,  had 
taken  the  oaths,  and  the  book  which  they 
produced  contained  a  signature,  .which,' to 
every  enlightened  and  liberal  man,  would 
have  proved  sufficient  evidence,  that  of 
Robert  Hall,  of  Leicester.     (Applause.) 

These  men,  then.  Homer  and  Wood, 
were  committed  to  gaol  like  common 
felons,  for  no  better  reason  than  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Mr.  Marshall,  they 
looked  very  like  vagrants.  When  Mr. 
Marshall  asked  Horner  at  what  school  he 
was  educated,  and  he  replied,  the  school 
which  teaches  to  speak  the  truth,  the  only 
retort  of  the  Rev.  Gentleman  was,  that  he 
never  saw  men  look  so  like  vagrants  in  hia 
life.  Thus,  then  were  these  unhappy  men 
committed  to  the  gaol  at  Aylesbury,  with- 
out even  being  apprised  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  appeal,  or  that  they  might  be  held 
to  bail ;  there  they  were  confined  for  three 
weeks,  in  common  with  the  basest  felons  ;' 
amongst  convicted  thieves  of  the  most 
abandoned  character.  Nay,  more,  they 
were  sentenced  to  the  tread-mill,  and  kept 
at  hard  labour. there,  though  during  the 
time  one  of  them  was  afflicted  with  spitting 
of  blood.  Their  papers  were  seized  upon, 
their  money  was  taken,  from  them,  and  by 
means  of  it  the  expenses  of  sending  them 
to  prison  were  defrayed.  (Great  disap- 
probation.) So  soon  as  my  excellent 
friend,  the  Hon.  Robert*  Smith,  the  ne-- 
phew  of  our  chairman,  and  the  member, 
for  the  county,  heard  of  this  piece  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  he  immediately  rode 
twenty  miles  across  to  Aylesbury,  (Hear,, 
hear,)  determined  that,  in  his  county  at 
least,  no  oppression  should  be  practised 
with  impunity.  He  went  immediately  to 
an  attorney,  whom  he  employed ;  he  used 
every  exertion  that  was  possible,  though 
without  being  able  then  to  effect  their  li-. 
beration,  hut  he  was  determined  that,  if 
possible,  it  never  should  be  said  that  in  hi* 
county  tyranny  should  go  unpunished ; 
(Applause ;)  that  if -no  other  means  could 
be  obtained,  be  would  himself  defray  every 
expense  which  might  be  incurred  in  their 
liberation  and  support.  (Cheers.)  Imme-. 
diately  on  my  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  case,  I  sent  a  person  down  to  Ayles- 
bury to  investigate  the  circumstances,  andL 
my  intention,  under  advice,  was  to  applyi 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  writ  9/^ 
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liabeas  corpus.    When  Mr.  Lowndes  dis*^        There   is    one  other  circumstance   to 
discbiwred  that  we  were  determined  to  re-     which  I  mint  now  advert,  for^it  is  of  con- 


sist, and  likely  to  resist  with  success,  he 
let  pmdenOe  talce  the  place  of  passion — ^he 
let  the  men  out  of  gaol^he,  the  commit^ 
ting  magistrate,  having  power  to  do  so. 
It  was  long  before  their  papers  were  re- 
tamed  to  them,  (Much  disapprobatto*n.) 
Yet  all  this,  gentlemen,  has  been  perpe- 
trated in  England — ^in  Bucks — not  in  the 
remote  district  of  Wales,  or  of  Cumber- 
land,  bat  within  a  short  distance  of  Lon- 
don, (Hear;)  and  yet,  for  my  interfer- 
ence in  such  a  case  as  this,  I  am  called 
"  A  MEUDLING  ATTORNEY  t"  Contrast 
what  has  been  onr  conduct  nnder  existing 
circumstances  with  what  would  probably 
have  been  their^s  had  they  been  placed  in 
our  situation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Contrast  our 
forbearance  with  their  uncompromising 
severity;  observe  how  they  overbear  and 
proscribe  the  timid  and  the  weak,  but  how 
silent  and  subdued  are  they  when  con- 
fronted with  those  who  understand  their 


siderable  importance.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned, and  yet  1  cannot  allude  to  it  with- 
out a  strong  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
established  church  should  have  .so  dis- 
graced itself.  Some  clergymen  have  af- 
fected' to  doubt  whether  those  who  have 
not  been  baptized  were  entitled  to  be 
married  in  their  parish  churches.  Of  this 
a  remarkable  case  occurred  at  Langain,  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's.  In  that  parish, 
David  Davids  was  to  be  married  to  Mary 
Jenkins; — she  belonged  to  the  Society  of 
Baptists.  At  the  time  appointed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  the  resident^ 
clergyman  was  from  homo,  and  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Rowlands,  for  the  time,  filled  his 
place,  and  that  person,  though  the  banns 
had  been  previously  published  by  the  re-» 
sident  clergyman,  thought  proper  to  inti-> 
mate  that  he  would  refuse  ib  perform  a 
ceremony  to  which  the  individual  for 
whom  he  acted  would  have  made  no  ob* 


own  rights,  and  are  determined  on  their     jection.    The  fath,er  of  the  young  woman^ 


vindication*  When  first  the  committal  of 
Mr.  Lowndes  came  to  be  questioned,  the 
establishment  took  a  high  tone— their 
conduct  was  not  to  be  animadverted  on — 
all  that  they  did  was  to  be  regarded  as 
sacred— the  lustre  of  their  high  name  was 
not  to  be  sullied  by  the  disgrace  of  a  pro- 
secution. (A  laugh.)  They  subscribed 
largely  to  escape  the  threatened  danger. 
They,  forsooth,  would  not  allow  Mr. 
Marshsll  to  be  prosecuted.  But  a  short 
time  sufficed  to  moderate  their  haughty 
tone ;  they  very  soon  applied  to  know  on 
what  terms  we  were  willing  to  let  Mr. 
Marshall  otf. .  (Hear,  hear.)  What  would 
induce  us  to  forego  the  triumph  which 
then  awaited  our  cause.  There  never  was 
an  occasion  that  would  have  proved  more 
tempting 'to  an>  overweening  or  vindictive 
spirit.  There  never  was  a  time  when,  if 
we  desired  a  triumph,  we  could  have  ob- 
tained it  in  a  more  sigfoal  and  decisive 
manner.  But  such  was  not  our  aim; 
(Cheers;)  for  we  wished  to  set  our  ene- 
mies a  living  example  of  that  tolerant  spi- 
rit- which  was  to  them  unknown.  You 
•may,  perhaps,  think  that  we  erred  on  the 
side  of  lenity,  and  betrayed  too  much 
kindness  and  indulgence  to  those  who  had 
dealt  out  towards  us  a  full  measure -of 
harshness  and  severity  ;-  but  we  were  de- 
termined not  to  imitate  their  evil  example, 
and  tberefoiie  to  release  them  on  terms 
which  you  perhaps  will  consider  too  mild ; 
viz.  That  Mr.  Marshall  should  apologise — 
that  the  apology  should  be  in  writing — 
that  it  should  be  advertised  in  the  county 
papers* — that  he  should  pay  the  expences 
incurred  by  the  county  attorney — and  also 
present  Fifty  Pmnds  to  the  injured  men. 
(Loud  Cheers.)  I  trust  that  with  this  yon 
will  be  satisfied.  -  (Applause.) 

*  The  apology  is  inserted  in  our  March 
llU.mber,  p.  166. 


understanding  that  some  difficulty  existed 
on  account  of  his  daughter  having  'l>een 
brought  up  as  a  Baptist,  waited  on  the 
clergyman  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
his  intentions.  Having  arrived  at  that 
gcntleman*s  house,  he  happened  only  to 
see  his  wife;  who,  holding  a  lofty  tone 
upon  the  occasion,  gave  it  as  her  opinion 
that  certainly  her  husband  would  withhold 
marriage  to  Dissenters  at  his  church,  and 
so  the  father  came  away. 
•  In  Wales  a  very  ancient  custom  still 
prevails,  one  of  which  is  spoken  of  by 
Tacitus  as  existing  among  the  Germans  of 
his  day ;  it  is  the  assemblage  at  every  wed- 
ding of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  This  is  called  a  **  bidding," 
and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  re- 
tired and  secret  way  in  which  marriages 
are  getaerally  solemnized  amougst  the  up- 
per ranks  in  this  country.  From  an  an- 
cient paper  which  I  have  seen,  the  neigh-- 
bours  are  bidden  to  the  wedding,  to  par-i 
take  of  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  aire 
at  the  same  time  requested  to^  bring  with 
them  their  current  offerings.  (Laughter.) 
On  the  occasion  of  the  intended  wedding 
of  David  Davids  and  Mary  Jenkins,  about 
two  hundred  of  their  neighbours  were  as- 
sembled to  sympathize  in  their  emotions 
on  the  happy  occasion  !  They  were  col- 
lected to  enjoy  the  festive  scene  :  all  was 
gladness  and  delight;' the  population  of 
that  rural  district  came  winding  down  the 
mountains'  side ;  the  old  looked  back  with 
fond  recollections  to  the  days  of  their 
youth,  and  the  young  enjoyed  the  antici- 
pated delights  of  their  own  nuptials  yet  to 
be,  and,  as  Thomson  says,  ''  the  maids 
•xchangM  pleasant  glances."  (Loud 
laughter.)  The  mother  of  the  young 
bride,  with  matronly  exultation,  arrayed 
herself  on  the  happy  occasion,  in  the  for-, 
Uial  b^focad<^  that  hfir  grsBda^othei^  1;^ 
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won  yetrt  befSolw,  wken  the  herself  wm  a 
blooming  bridd;  tbe  old  father  di8play<e4 
his  garmeots  of  antiquated  fashion,  and 
bia  silver  buckles  of  still  more  aiicieal 
date..  (Lsnigbter  and  cheers.)  All  was 
fiestivity.  and  glee ;  e^ery  countenance 
looked  bright  with  pleasure*  and  every 
heart  beat  higb  with  happiness !  aud  ail 
wtuld  have  continued*  joyous ;  hope  wonki 
bare    been  confirmed,    and  antldpatioii 


sacrifice  of  Christian  prinoipley  or  to  de- 
part from  the  ordinancas  of  that  iaitb  in 
which  she  had  been  educated.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Is  it  not  a  wretched  state  of  so^ 
ciety  which  vests  so  much  power  in  tbf 
bands  of  an  individual  ?  The  party  'aa* 
sembled  to  do  houour  to  the  festive  occa- 
sion, heavily  returned  to.lheir  homes  in 
gloom  and  disappointment.  I  imagine 
tbat  Ihey  reflected  upon  the  penalties  at< 


fealiEed,  were  it  not  for  a  clergyman  of     tached  to  departing  Ctoin  the  Established 


t^he  Establiabed  Church !  Thia  clergy- 
man had  been  previously  heard  to  say  to 
one  of  his  neighbours,  <<  Come  to  dmrch  to- 
day^  avd  we  ah^U  havt  vtmefitn  T*  In  con- 
fiMrmity  with  bis  intention  to  create  fun,  as 


Church,  and  probably  determined  in  tbeif 
minds  that  they  wonld  not  be  Diasenters  \ 
When  the  detail  of  this  outrage  upon  ve« 
ligious  feeling  wascommuniealied  to  me,  I 
wrote  immediately  a  polite  letter  to  the 


be  iras  pleased  to  term  it,  be^  tastead  of     clergyman  in  question.     At  first  be  hesi- 


betng  in  the  usual  iidace,  was  to  be  seen  id 
Ibe  large  pew  beneath  the  pulpit.  When 
the  wedding  party  came  to  tlte  church,  it 
WM  intimated  to  him  that  the  young 
oouple  came  to  be  married,  and  he,  ad- 
dressing the  intended  bride,  siud,  <*  Mary 
Jenkins,  have  yoa  been  baptized  ?"  Aod 
i^eceiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he  re- 
plied, "  Then  I  shall  not  marry  you."*- 
'*  Not  marry  me !"  rejoined  the  disap- 
pointed girl,  with  consternation;  (Loud 
peals  of  laughter.)    Oh,  she  looked  around 


tatc'd,  and  then  I  wrote  more  peremptorily} 
he  then  replied  to  me,  but  it  was  from  the 
episcopal  palace  of  8t.  David's  that  he 
aiddresaed  the  letter.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
replied  in  language  of  determined  re** 
fusal  and  defiance  I  For  a  long  month 
the  nuptialrof  this  couple  were  delayed, 
and  a  long  month  it  was !  ( Lond«  laugh- 
ter.) Nor.  were  they  celebrated  at  all, 
until  the  return  of  the  restdent  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  Then  they  were  married  ^ 
and  though  we  shall  never  see  them,  let  us 


ber,  and  she  struggled  with  the  sigh  tha£    join  in  the  wisli  that  they  may  indeed  be 


sprung  from  her  heart,  but  stilt  that  sigh 
would  utter,  « Not  marry  me.  Sir  l" 
Her  natural  feelings  struggled  strongly 
against  her  conscientious  scruples.  The 
4B0st  ^strict  would  have  hesitated  in  suok 
a  case.  The  clergyman-  repeated  that  he 
t^cmld  not  marry  her  unless  she  were  bap- 
tittd.  **  You  are  no  Christian,"  jsmd  he, 
*<  yon  bad  better  be  baptised."  She  was 
a  woman,  but  still  her  principle  of  reli- 
gious faith  was  tftrong,  and  contended 
tftputly  for  ascendancy.  (Cheers.^  She 
struggled  long,  at  length  she  sad  she 
would  consent  to  be  bapti^sed  if'  she  could 
be  imme^ted,  (Loud  laughter.)  *<  Ob, 
^e^e  is  not  sufficient  water  for  that,"  said 
the  olergyman,  that  cannot  be  !"  The  old 
lather  could  endure  this  mockery  no 
linger :  he  came  forward  and  indignantly 
interfered.  (Cheers.)  I  thintk  I  see  the 
old  Welsh  patriarch,  the  blood  boiling  in 
)UB  veiqs,  (Cheers.)  **  No,  Sir,  I  will 
not,  I  cannot  endure  this->your  purpose 
is  to  dissolve  my  religion,  and  I  will  not 
auhmit  to  it— she  shall  not  be  baptiaed." 
The. clergyman  thdn  fepeated  his  determi- 
nation wft  to  marrv  the  parties.  They  left 
the  church,  their  friends  followed  them  to 
bring  them  baok,  the  clergyman  was  en-' 
tiTeated  to  return— the  ymog  girl  hesi- 
tated; I  am  sure  you  will  not  oondemn 
the  struggle  between  inolination  and  duty4 
Again  within  the  ehurcti,  the  question  was 
npeated--«<«'  Now  will  yon  be  baptised  ?" 
She  still  hesitated,  and  the  derk  was  dl- 
Ktted  to  bring  the  wsater.  But  at  length 
firmfijf  aftf.r^Md.  (loud  eheerSi)  Yes  \ 
she  determined  that  she  w«itld  rather  re- 
ttaHb  aad  be  lie  btvUf  than  coi^eat  to  the 


very  happy  !  (Loud  cheers.)  Now  the 
remedy  for  the  wrong  done  to  the  feelings 
of  this  unoffending  pair,  and  their  frienda, 
is  by  a  proceeding  in  the  Ecdesiastieal 
Courts—- prooeeding,  forsooth,  against  a 
elergyman,  in  a  court  where  the  judgeft 
are  clergymen-^he  Bishop'i  Court,  of 
the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  where  those 
who  sanctioned  the  outrage  would  be 
called  on  to  decide  on  its  emormity -^called 
on  to  pronounce  -their  own  condemnation* 
Though  perfectly  aware  of  the  strong^hold 
in  which  he  was  thus  entrenched  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  law,  he  was  not  content 
with  being  on  bis  defence ;  he  thought  thn 
best  way  to  insure  perfect  impunity  would 
consist  in  becoming  himself  the  assailant j 
and  not  wait  for  any  reprisal  from  those 
whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  instituted  a  suit  against  the 
old  man,  the  father  of  Mary  Jenkins,  for 
braw^g  in  the  church,  when  he  entreated 
that  his  child  might  not  be  compelled  to 
deriate  from  the  religious  principles  of 
her  fathers.  (Loud  hisses.)  Now  this 
brawling  carries  with  it  very  heavy  pe« 
nalties ;  and  the  party  convicted  of  it  is 
liable  to  excommunication.  In  tbia  way, 
it  seems,  the  determination  of  the  clergy** 
man  was  to  overwhelm  this  poor  old  man 
with  costs,  by  bringing  him  before  a  court 
where  none  but  eleiigymen  are  to  judge  a 
ease  where  a  clergyman  is  the  complainant! 
We,  however,  by  the  advice  of  ourezeelA 
lent  friend.  Dr.  LvsHiNOTOif,  have  been 
enabled  to  remove  the  case  to  the  metro- 
polis, where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  moro 
impartiel  bearing. will  be  obtained;  and  1 
an\  (determined,  jes,  dctermwyi^  ^t  no 
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elFoit  shall  be  spared  to  procure  and  pie 
justice,  and  completely  to  vindicate  the 
oppressed.  (Contimied  cheers.) 
,  To  many  other  subjects  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  dining  the  past  year; 
annongst  others,  to  an  application  to  Par- 
liament, to  concede  to  Unitarian  Dissen- 
ters the  right  of  being  married  in  their 
own  chapels. 

The  «<  British  Critic"  has  thought  pro- 
per to  say,  I 'am  the  author.  The  s^te- 
ment  is  incorrect-^neither  with  the  bill  or . 
with  petitiims  lor  its  enactment  hare  I 
interfered«-bal  I  am  still  very  desirous 
for  its  success.  By  this  measure  there 
woald  be  liceased,  £or  the  purpose  of  ma- 
trimony, three  chapels  in  the  metropolis  ; 
Ivw  in  five  or  six  of  the  largest  towns,  and 
one  in  those  of  smaller  size,  it  will  also 
be  required,  thjftt  these  shall  he  twelve 
months  registered  before  marriages  can 
be  eelebraied  in  tfaem ;  that  an  inscription 
aball  be  6n  the  outside,  stating  that  they 
have  been  so  registered,  and  tlie  minister 
shall  obtain  a  regular  certificate  of  the 
same*  The  marriages  may  he  performed 
cither  by  license,  or  after  banns  published. 
If  by  the  former  mode^  the  license  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  Established 
Ghnreh-^lf  by  the  latter  mode,  the  banns 
wa^  to  be  published  in  church,  and  all  fees 
are  Ukcwise  to  go  to  the  Establishment. 
"Hiey^  therefore,  have  leseived  to  thcm^ 
selves  every  portion  of  the  profits  and  the 
power,  with  the  eKCeption  of  what  relates 
to  the  mere  act  of  belebratiiig  the  marriage 
itself.  Tins  bill,  I  hope,  will  pass;  at 
the  same  time  that  I  wish,  as  you  do,  that 
maiiiige  sfarotdd.  rather  be  regArdcd-aa  a 
civil  contract,  than'as  a  sacred  c^temony. 
HoF#ever,  it  iS'  perfectly  laudable  and  na- 
tural, that  alter  a  civil  marriage  has  bee^ 
performed,  people  should  begin  to  wish 
about  them  the  pious  members  of  their 
coagregation,  ithat  their  pastor .  may 
breathe  over  them  a  prayer  to  heavjen,  that 
religion  may  sanction,  and  God  may  ratify 
the  compact  into  which  they  have  Just  en- 
tered. •  (Load  applause.) 

UoMAK-  Catholics,  in  this  country, 
labour  under  considerable  disabilities,  as 
regards  their  marriages ;  and  the  <'  British 
Critic'*  has  thought  proper  to  denounce 
tbe  sanie  *^  meddling  attorney,"  (laugh- 
ter,) of  the  name  of  Wilks,  for  interfering 
in  this  matter,  with  a  view  to  place  them 
in  a  better  fiituation.  This  I  consider,  oo 
discredit;  here  at  least  ray  sectarian 
feelings  could  not  have  influenced  uie. 
(Cheery.)  Tbe*poor  Irish  who  come  here, 
think  tk«t  maniage  is  one  of  the  sacra- 
ments pf  their  church  ;  ai^d  that,  in  tbe 
vye.af  Iteaven,  thfir  state  of  life  cannot  be 
^l«^eless,  unless  it  have. tbe  benediction 
of  their  priest.  And  why  should  not  ^uch 
a  marriage  have  the  validity  of  law  ?  One 
of  the  consequences  of  refusing  that  vali- 
dity 4S^  that  the  workhouses  of  this  coun- 
try are 'iilled  with  multitudes  of  children^ 


who,  being  in  the  ey^  of  the  law  itlegitix' 
mate,  find  a  settlement  in  the  pariah 
were  they  were  bom,  and  cannot  he  sent 
to  Ireland.  I  .have  interfered  dn  |hia< 
flatter,  and  I  will  continue  to  interfere 
still  further,  confident  that  in  this  assem*-: 
biy,  however  we  may  differ  upon  other 
points,  the  all-pervading  sentiment  of  ndi- 
gions  liberty  glows  in  every  brjeast,  maA 
beats  in  every  heart  I  (Cheers.) 

As  to  the  RBGlSTAY'Of  BAFTUSMS,  SOOMt 

doubt  still  unhappily  eaists,  and  it  ia  the 
Opinion  of  ^fr.  Justice  .Bayley^  a  judge 
not  less  eminent  for  his  integri^  than. for 
his  legal  skill,  that  the  registry  of  a  bap- 
tism is.no  registry  of  birth.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  registers  of  Dtesentcrs  certainhr  never 
can  be  received  in  the  same  way  with  paro- 
chial churches  ;  the  one  is  a  record  uni* 
versally  recognised  'in  the  courts,  but  the 
entry  in  the  registry,  in  Williams!  s  regis- 
try, possesses  no  such  force.  Dissenters 
ought  to  know  the  real  situation  in  which 
they  stand  ;  and  apprised  of  their  peril,  I 
trust  they  will  join  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure security.     (Cheers.) 

There  is  another  point  on  which  it  Is 
al»olutely  requisite  that  we  should  Jbe 
incessant  in  ■  our  solicitations,.  I  mean  tiie 
repeal  of  the  Test  Mtid  CorponUwn  Aeit; 
(loud  cheering ;)  resolutions,  howevesy OQ 
this  subject,  perfectly  in  unison  with  «xy 
sentiments,  will  be  laid  before  yoa ;  .and  it 
is  therefore  the  less  necessary !  that  i 
should  now  enlarge  upon  this  subject; 
We  are  told  by^the  «  Quarterb^  Review" 
that  many  of  the  laws  of  which  we  com- 
plain, are  obsolete,  and  .are  rendered  in- 
operative, by  the  effect  of  the  annual. In- 
demnity^ Act,  but  I  maintain  that,  not* 
withstanding  that  Act,  these  lawa  do  op- 
press us  most  severely,  and  an  instance 
shall  be  given.— Mr..  Mwn  is  a  respect- 
able solicitor  at  Tenterden,  in  Kent,'  and 
is  mach  and  deservedly,  esteemed  hy  the 
corporation  of  that  town,  and  who,  on  ithsT 
death  of  his  partner,  was  offered  th^  situa- 
tion held  by  him  in  that  Corporation ;  yet 
here  the  laws  to.  which  I  have . alluded, 
prejudically  interfered,  and  deprived. him 
of  an  honourable  and  lucrative  office,  other ^^ 
wise  within  his  reach.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Tbe  design  of  the^orporation  in  his  favour, 
was  completely  -frustrated.  The  aannal 
Indemnity  Act  furnished  no  remedy ;  if 
previous  tetany  election  notice  ■  was  given 
that  the  candidate  w^s  a.  Protestant.  Dis- 
senter, had  not  within  the  year,  receifed 
the  sacrament  according  to, the  i^iiual  of 
the  Established  Churph,  every  vo^e  giveo 
in  bis  favour  w^s  nullifi$;d ;  and  hence 
the  honest  expectations  of  ev^y.  Qsaj^  are 
frustrated,  who  loves  his  conseiieBce.and 
his  God  better  than  pe)f!.  Here  then  ^4 
oae  iltigra'nt  instance  at  the  If^t,  wherQ 
the  wishes  of  tbe  corporation^  and  the 
hopes  of  an  honest  man,  were  entirely  set 
at  nought ;  and  an  individual  was  elected, 
whs  •  otherwise  could  not   po&sibly  have 
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succeeded.  YHiear^  bear.)  Let  us  then 
this  day,  Isna  in  this  place,  row  that  we 
#111  nerer  be  satisfied  until  not  a  remnant 
of  them  shall  remun !  (Cheers.)  It  is 
only  by  sound  acquaintanee  wHfa  the  gen^e-' 
rally  diffiised  and  unceasing  esertiiiDi  for 
tiieir  repeal,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to  con- 
quer these  oppressive  statotis.  While 
they  remain,  they  will  be  made  instru- 
ments for  our  injury,  and  it  is  only  by 
soundneu  in  religious  prittdpUt  that  we  can 
prevent  the  continuance  of  these  wrongs^ 
There  is  in  man  that  love  of  power,  that 
aptness  for  dominion,  that  he  **  will  play 
those  fantastic  tridis  before  high  heaven," 
though  they  be.  tricks  *'  which  make  the 
aogek  weep."  Never  let  it  be  said,  that 
man  shall-  be  allowed  to  interfere  between 
man  and  his  Creator.  (Hear.)  Never 
let  the  notion  be  tolerated,  that  there  ex- 
ists the  right  to  impose  upon  any  people 
the  religion  of  the  state.  -  If  it  be  crime 
to  dissent  from  a  state  religion,  then  was 
Nero  impr04ierly  condemned ;  for  at  ,the 
time  when  Christuins  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw the  base  idolatry  which  then  existed, 
that  was  the  power  of  the  'state;  and  if 
so,  there  is  no  idolatry  which  may  not 
become  a  state  religion  ;  and  if  men  are 
liable  to  have  a  state  religion  forced  upon 
them,  may  not  all  the  best  wishes  of  those 
who  love  liberty,  be  trampled  on  and  swept 
away  for  ever?  But  as  we  do  love  Li- 
berty !  let  us  all  unite  ourselves  to  ob- 
tain those  rights  we  are  entitled  to  enjoy  i 
and  it  shall  be^so.  Oh  !  the  presumption  I 
oh !  the  ignorance  1  but  oh  I  the  impo- 
tence of  man  I  He  will  interfere  between 
God  and  his  creature.  But  ah  !  let  him 
strive ;  let  them  pile  the  Andes  on  the 
Alps ;  let  them  bring  all  their  force  against 
a  load  of  glory;  still  the  Spirit  will  not 
be  imprisoned ;  it  will  ascend  pure  and  un- 
corrupted-^it  will  rise  in  acceptable  invo* 
cations  to  its  Creator;  and  amidst  all. 
Will  celebrate  hit  praises,  and  glory  in  hit 
power! 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  per- 
nut  us  to  follow  the  learned  gentleman 
through  his  eloquent  peroration,  which 


received  throughout  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  We  can  only  record  the  names 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  Timothy  East,  Jsmes. 
Bennett  of  liotherbam,  John  Townsend, 
Spedding  Curwen,  Dr.  Codman,  Joseph 
Fletcher,  M.A.,  Mr.  Young,  the  Hev. 
Thomas  James,  of  Woolwich ;  Ray,  of 
Sudbury  ;  Robert  Steven,  Esq.  the  Trea- 
surer; Mr.  Pellatt,  the  Secretary;  Dr. 
Brown;  Rev.  Mr.  D wight,  from  Ame- 
rica; and  the  Chairman,  who  succes- 
sively addressed  the  meeting  with  g^at 
efltect ;  but  whose  speeches,  in  course,  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  report.  This  valu* 
able  Society  is  supported  by  congrega- 
tional subscriptions  of  two  guineas  per 
annum,  and  we  sincerely  wish  it  more 
extensive  patronage  among  our  dissenting 
churches. 

Recent  Deathti—MBy  20th,  died  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mather,  of  Dover,  formerly  minister 
of  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapel  in  that  town. 

TheReV.Dr.  Ryiaod  (recently)  at  Bristol^ 

Natica, — llie  Religiout  Inttruciion  ofLon' 
<20n.— We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  In- 
struction \a  London  and  its  vicinity,  has 
been  undertaken  by  several  respectable, 
ministers  and  laymen  of  the  metropolis, 
and  that  a  public  meeting  for  its  forma- 
tion will  be  held  at  Albion  Chapel,  Moor-, 
fields,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  7  th, 
when  J.  Key,  Esq.  Alderman  and  Sheriff, 
has  promised  to  take  the  Chair  at  six 
o'clock.  We  regret  that  the  crowded  state 
of  our  pages  prevents  our  publiBhing  the 
plan,  but  we  hope  to  give  ample  dotwls  in 
our  next. 

Hoxton  Academy, — The  first  stone  of  the 
new  College  at  Highbury  Paric,  will  be 
laid  on  Tuescfay  morning,  June  28,  at  two 
o'clock  precisely,  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Subscribers  and  Friends  of  the  Institution,, 
will  be  held  at  Canonbury  Tavern,  Isling-> 
ton.  The  Chair  to  be  taken  at  half-pastv 
six.— On  the  following  day,  Wednesday, 
June  29,  three  of  the  senior  Studenttt 
will  deliver  short  discourses  at  Claremont 
Chapel,    PentonviUe.      Service  to  com- 


closed  a  speech  of  three  hours,  which  was     mence  precisely  at  six  o'clock. 

Answers  to  Correspondents,  Sfc, 
Communications  have  this  month  been  received  from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.Smitlh— T.  Hath- 
way — J.  Leifchild — J.  Blackburn — C.  N.  Davies — ^T.  Hope. 
Also  from  Messrs.  T.  FUher—W.  Ellerby-~Davis*-T.  R.T A  Traveller— Observa^ 

toi^-R.  J.  Kitchener— Viator— Kj7pv{—H.  R,— W.  Brewis- C.  Trevial— A.  Allan. 

The  complaint  of  Q,,  respecting  ihe  refusal  of  some  of  the  clergy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Peterborough,  to  allow  the  church  bells  to  he  tolled  for  deceased  Dissenters,  is  just 
enough ;  especially  as  the  bell,  like  the  churoh,  is  national,  and  paid  for,  as  well  as  the 
services  of  the  clergy,  by  Dissentcis  in  common  with  others.  But  the  fact  ought  to 
teach  all  Dissenters  to  provide  burial-grounds  for  themselves,  and  to  be  content  tor 
bury  their  dead  without  <*  the  sounds  that  scare  awav  the  sprites."  Let  them  learn  to 
despiie  the  bell,  and  to  be  independent  of  the  church- ground.  Every  meeting-house, 
however  small,  might  have,  and  ought  to  have,  a  cemetry. 

The  paper  of  AX^a  came  to  hand,  was  acknowledged  in  April,  and  wlU  probably  be* 
inserted. 

*^*  The  pressure  of  important  intelligence  coiupels  uh  to  defer  the  List  of  Nei/ 
Pttbucattons,  American  MiocclUny,  Baolt-Worm,  and  Statistics. 
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MEMOIR    OF   MILES  COVERDALE,   D.  D. 

A   CELEBRATED    REFORMER    AND    PURITAN. 

The  memorials  of  wise  and  good  work,  uniting  with  the  pious  re- 
men,  especially  of  those  who  have  formers  in  their  useful  associ- 
been  ornaments  of  their  country  ations. 

and  distinguished  benefactors  to  In  the   year   1528,  Coverdale 
society,  are  interesting  and  profit-  preached  at  Bumstead,  in   Essex, 
able.      Since    the  publication   of  where  he  declared  openly  against. 
**  The  Lives  of  the  Puritans,^'  the  the  mass,'  the  ^vorship  of  images, 
author  has  obtained   almost  im-  and  auricular  confession ;    main* 
mense  stores  of  new  materials  re-  tained  that  confession  of  sin  before 
lating    to    the    history    of   those  6od,  and  conviction  in  a  man's 
worthies,  partly  from  rare  printed  own  conscience,    were    sufficient 
books,  and   partly  from  original  without    confession    to  a    priest. 
MSS.;  and  he  hopes  the  memoir  His  zealous  and  faithful  labours 
of    the    venerable    divine    whose  at  this  place  were  not  in  vain ; 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  since  he  was  the  honoured  instru^ 
article,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  ment  of  turning  Thomas  Topley, 
the  numerous  readers  of  the  Con-  afterwards    a    martyr,    from    the 
gregational  Magazine.  '  errors  of  popery  to  the  true  Pro- 
Miles  Coverdale  was  born  testant  faith.  Our  divine  having  for 
in  Yorkshire,  and  educated  in  the  some  time  espoused  and  promoted 
university   of   Cambridge,   where  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  finding 
he  was  trained  in  all  the  super-  himself  in  danger  of  the  fire,  fied 
stitions  of  popery,  beirig  an  Au-  to  Holland,  where  he  assiduously 
gustine  monk.     He  took  his  doc-  employed    himself  in    the  trans-, 
tor's  degree  at  Tubingen,  in  6er-  lationof  the  Scriptures,     In  1529» 
many,    and  was  incorporated  at  William  Tindal,  having  finished 
Cambridge.     Early  in  the  reign  of  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
Henry  VIII.    he    cast    pfi^    the  wished  to  have  it  printed  at  Ham- 
shackles of  popery,  and  proved  burgh,  but,  in  crossing  the  sea, 
himself  a  zealous  Protestant,  being  the  ship  was  wrecked,  when  he 
one  of   the  first    who    faithfully  lost  all    his  money  and   papers, 
preached  the  Gospel,  and  devoted  and  so  had  to   begin   the  work 
himself  wholly  to  promote  the  re-  afresh.     On  his  arrival  at  Ham« 
formed  religion.     He  was  classed  burgh,  his  friend  Coverdale,  wait- 
among  the  earliest  professors  of  ing  for  him,  assisted  him  in  writing 
the  Protestant  doctrines,   at  the  a  new    translation ;    and,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Reforma-  year  1535,  Tindal  and  Coverdale 

tion;  and  when  sound  learning  and  published  the  whole  Bible  in  folio, 

pure  religion  began  to  dawn  on  the  the  first  in  the  English  language, 

university  of  Cambridge,  he  was  when    John   Rogers,    the    proto* 

umfdrmly   zealous   in    the    good  martyr,  corrected  the  press.    This 
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first  English  translation  is  entitled 
'<  Biblia;  The  felible— that  is,  the 
Holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and 
NeifT  Testament^  faithfally  atid 
truly  translated  out  of  the  Douch 
and  Latyn  into  English/'  and  is 
dedicated  by  Coverdale  to  king 
Henty .  At  the  head  of  this  dedi- 
caltoii,  he  thus  addressed  his  ma- 
jesty :— 

**  Unto  the  most  victorious 
prynce  and  oure  most  gracyous 
soveraygne  lorde  Kynge  Henry 
eyght,  kynge  of  Englonde  and  of 
Fraunce,  lorde  of  Irlonde,  &c. 
defendour  of  the  fayth  ;  and  under 
Crod  the  chefe  and  suppreme  heade 
of  the  church  of  Englonde.  The 
rvght  and  just  administracyon  of 
the  lawes  that  God  gave  unto 
Moses  and  Josua :'  the  testimonye 
gf  faythfulnes  that  God  gave  of 
David  :  the  plenteous  abundance 
of  wysdome  that  God  gave  unto 
Salomon:  the  lucky  and  pros- 
perous age  with  the  multiplicacyon 
of  sede  whiche  God  gave  unto 
Abraham  and  Sara  his  wife^  be 
ffeven  unto  you>  most  gracyouft 
prynce^  with  your  dearest  just 
wyfe  and  moost  vertuous  pryncesse 
Queue  Jane.  Amen." 

To  the  dedication,  Coverdale 
subjoined  his  ''  prologue,"  from 
ilrhich  the  following  extract  is  in- 
serted in  his  own  language : — 

**  To  say  the  trueth  before  God, 
it  was  nether  my  laboure  ner  desyre 
to  have  this  worke  put  in  myhande; 
nevertheles  it  greved  me  that  other 
pacyobs  shude  be  moreplenteously 
provyded  for  with  the  Scciptwre  in 
theyr  mother  tongue,  then  we; 
therefore,  when  1  was  instantly 
requyred,  though  I  coulde  opt  do 
so  well  as  1  wolde,  I  thought  it 
yet  my  dewtye  to  do  my  best,  and 
that  with  a  good  wyll. — Seynge 
then  that  this  diligent  exercyse  o£ 
iranslatynge  doth  so  moch  good 
ancl  edifyetk  in  other  languages, 
ivhy  sku^e  it  do  evell  in  onres  ? 
pDuttes  lyke  all  micyons  ii^  the 
diverdite.of  speechee  maye  kww« 
onie'God  in  the  unyte  of  the  fiaHh, 
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and  be  one  in  love  :  even  so  maye 
dyverBe  translacyons  undentonde 
one  another,  and  that  in  the  head 
articles  and  grounde  of  oure  most 
blessed  faith,  though  they  use 
sondrye  werdeft.  Wk^efere  ane 
thynke  we  have  greate  occasyoa 
to  ^eve  thankes  unto  God,  that  he 
hath  opened  unto  hiB  church  th^ 
gyft  of  interpretacvon  and  of 
pry n ting,  and  that  tnere  are  now 
at  this  tyme  so  many;  which  with 
sooh  diligence  and  faithfulnes  in- 
terprete  the  scripture,  4o  die  ho- 
noure  of  God  and  cdtfyenfe  of 
his  people.  Yet  thou  hast  know- 
ledge, therefore,  to  judge  wh^re 
any  faute  is  made,  T  aoute  pot  but 
thou  wilt  belpe  to  amende  it,  yf 
love  be  joyned  with  thy  kaow- 
lege.  Howbeit  wherin  so  ev^  I 
can  perceave  by  my  se}f,  or  by  the 
informacyon  of  other>  that  I  haVe 
fayled  (as  it  is  bo  wonder )«  I  shall 
now  by  the  hclpe  of  God  over- 
loke  it«better  ana  amende  it," 

This  translation  was  divided  into 
six  tomes  or  parts,  and  Coverdale 
prefixed  to  every  bocik  the  con- 
tents of  the  sevei'al  chapters,  and 
not  to  the  parUcular  chapters, 
which  was  done  afterwards.  It 
is  adorned  throughout  with  wooden 
cuts,  and  in  the  margin  are  Scrip- 
ture references.  In  th^  hist  page 
it  is  said, ''  Prynied  ta  the  yeore 
of  our  Lorde  MDXXXV.,  and- 
finished  the  foarth  daye  of  Oc- 
tober." By  this  first  .translation 
of  the  Bible,  k  ib  said,  Coverdale 
**  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  Refor- 
mation." Lord  Cromwell,  by  bis 
injunctions  in  1^3^,  ordered  this 
Bible  to  he  «et  np  in  all  ths 
churehets. 

The  year  following,  twoei^ioiw 
of  the  Bible  in  quarto*  '' newly 
ovresene  and  cofrecte"  by  Cover- 
dale,  were  "seU  forth  with  tte 
kynges  moost  gracious  licence;'' 
the  oM  with,  the  oib6T  Without^ 
his  dedie^lion.  One  edition  printed 
this  year  is  ^litttkd,  ""  The  Bible, 
which  is  all  die  HV»ly  3<oiiptiirei 
in  which  nete  nonUtymeA  the  Olde 
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and  NefWe  Testamenfti  tnie)y«  and    ifteale,  viee^ereiit   to  the  kyng:es 
purelye  translated  into  English.^'    highnesse  coneemyii|^aIl  his  juris^ 


From  the  end  of  the  Chf  onieles  to 
the  end  of  the  Apocrypha  was 
CoTerdate's,  and  the  rest  was 
Tkidal's ;  but  thie>  which  was 
ealled  <«Th«  Great  Bible/'  was 
not  published  till  after  Tindal's 
death. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry,  the  New 
Testament  was  published  in  Latin 
and  English,  with  this  title,  '<  The 
Newe  Testament  both  in  Latine 
and  £ngUshe  eche  correspondent 
to  the  other  after  the  vulgare  texte, 
eommunely  called  S.  Jeroms. 
Faythfully  translated  by  Myles 
Coverdale/'  quar.  1598.  In  the 
dedicaiion  addressed  to  the  king, 
Coverdale  informed  Henry,  **  that 
con  of  the  chiefest  causes  why  he 
did  now  with  moost  humble  obe- 
dience dedicate  and  offre  thys 
translation  of  the  New  Testament 
unto  his  moost  royall  majesty,  was 
his  highnesse's  so  lovingly  ai»d 
favourably  taking  his  infancy  and 
rudeness  in  dedicating  the  whole 
l^ble  in  Englysh  to  his  most  noble 
Crrace.*' 

At  this  early  period,  this  New 
Testament  wa«  re-published  in 
cjuarto,  With  nearly  the  same  title, 
and  saidio  be  **  Faythfully  trans- 
bttyd  by  Johan  Holiybushe/'  The 
whole  or  this  impression  is  printed 
page  for  page,  and  with  the  same 
type,  as  the  former.  It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  same  as 
the  other,  with  only  a  new  title- 
page  ;  but,  on  examination,  it  will 
he  found  that  every  sheet  was  re- 
eom posed,  and  both  Latin  and 
English  differ  in  some  few  places. 
Coverdale  being  abroad, committed 
the  care  of  this  edition  to  Holly* 
l^sh,  with  particular  instructions 
t^  see  it  corrected  ;  but,  on  a  pe- 
rusal, as  CoverdaliB  said,  it  Was 
f"*  siTiistrally  printed  and  liegligently 
t&rreeied  :^*  therefbre,  in  the  same 
year,  he  printed  another  edition  in 
octavo  at  Paris,  which  he  dedi^ 
eiated  **  To  the  ryght  honorable 
Lorde    Ct*om\fetl,    lorde    prev^e 


diccion  ecclesiasticall  within  iht 
realme  of  Englande."  In  this  der 
dieation,  af\er  stating  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  former  edition  ,1  he 
says  —  **  My  dewtye  is  to  ht 
faithfull,  so  have  I  (though  my 
budnesse  be  greate  ynoughbesyde) 
endeavoured  my  seife  to  wede  out 
the  fautes." 

In  the  year  last  mentioned, 
Lord  Cromwell  procured  letter^ 
from  King  Henry  to  the  I^ing  of 
France,  soliciting  his  license  and 
allowance  for  printing  the  English 
Bible  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
since  it  could  be  executed  there 
to  much  greater  advantage  than 
in  England.  On  obtaining  this 
grant,  the  work  was  immediately 
undertaken ;  and  Coverdale  bein^ 
so  eminently  qualified  for  the 
office,  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  press.  He  compared  the  for- 
mer translations,  with  the  original 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  n^aking  the 
requisite  alterations  and  iqiprover 
ments;  but  when  the  work  wa$ 
nearly  completed,  the  printer  wa^ 
convened  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition,  and  accused  of 
heresy  ;  and  Coyer4afe  and  others 
were  summoned;  but,  aware  of 
their  danger,  they  fled  for  their 
lives,  and  left  their  Bibles,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand  five  hun^ 
dred,  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Coverdale,  therefore,  narrowly 
escaped  the  rack,  the  fire,  or  som^ 
other  cruel  torture. 

When  the  heretical  translator 
could  not  be  found,  the  Bibles 
were  all  committed  to  the  care  of 
an  officer  to  be  burnt ;  but,  instead 
of  ea'sting  them  into  the  flames, 
this  officer,  through  covetousness^ 
sold  four  great  fats  full  tp  a 
haberdasher,  a^  waste  paper,  of 
whom  they  were  purchased  and 
brought  to  England:  all  the  rest 
were  publicly  burnt  at  Paris'. 
Lord  Cromwell,  afterwards  gofng 
to  Paris,  procured  the  priuting- 
press',  and  brought  the  servants  of 
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the  printer  to  London,  where  the     of  tyme,  can  not  as  yet  be  so  apte 


remaining  part  of  the  Bible  was 
printed,  but  not  without  much  op- 
position from  the  bishops. 

The  renowned  Bonner,  then 
ambassador  at  the  French  court, 
had  assiduously  encouraged  the 
printing  of  the  Bible ;  for  which 
he  was  soon  after  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  then  ap- 
pointed to  the  See  of  London. 
This  sumptuous  and  costly  edition 
of  the  sacred  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  folio,  in  the  year  1539; 
the  Calendar,  exhortation,  and 
prologue  of  which  were  written  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer.  On  the  in- 
terruption experienced  at  Paris, 
and  the  troubles  which  followed, 
Coverdale,  in  great  perplexity, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Cromwell, 
his  generous  patron,  soliciting  his 
good  advice  how  to  act  at  this 


to  be  bounde  as  it  shulde  be.  And 
wheras  lay  sayde  lord  of  Here- 
forde  is  so  good  unto  us  to  convaye 
thus  moch  of  the  Byble  to  your 
good  lordshippe,  I  humbly  be- 
beseche  the  same  to  be  the  de- 
fender and  keper  therof.  To  the 
intent  that  yf  these  men  proceade 
in  their  cruelnesse  agaynst  us  and 
confiscate  the  rest, .  yet  that  the 
rest  may  be  safe  by  the  meanns  of 
youre  lordshippe,  whom  God  the 
Almightie  evermore  preserve  to 
his  good  pleasure.  Written  some- 
what hastely  at-  Parys,  the  xiii 
dayc  of  Decembre  (1539).  Your 
lordshippes  humble  and  faithfull 
servitor,  Myles  Coverdale." 

The  first  publication  of  the  Bible 
in  English  roused  the  unworthy 
passions  of  the  prelates;  and, 
tilled   with  jealousy   and   dinger. 


painful  juncture ;    which  is   here  *  they  laid  their  complaints  before 


inserted  from  the  original. 

"  To  my  most  syngular  good 
lorde  and  master,  the  lorde  Crom- 
well, lorde  prevye  scale. — Right 
honorable  and  my  syngular  good 
lorde,  after  all  dew  salutacions^ 
humbly  beseche  yure  lordshippe, 
that  by  my  lorde  electe  of  Hereford 
maye  knowe  youre  pleasure  con- 
cernyng  translacion  of  the  Byble, 
whether  I  shall  proceade  therein 
or  no.    Pitie  it  were  that  the  darck 

f  laces  of  the  text  (upon  the  which 
have  alwaye  set  a  hande  fldT) 
^hulde  so  passe  undeclared.  As 
for  any  pryvate  opynion  or  con- 
tencious  words,  as  I  wyll  .utterly 
avoyde  all  suche,  so  wyll  I  ofFre 
the  annotacions  first  to  my  sayde 
lorde  of  Herforde  ;  to  the  intent 
that  he  shall  so  examen  the  same 
afore  they  be  put.  in  prynte,  yf  it 
be  your  lordshippes  good  pleasure 
that  I  shall  so  do. 

"  As  concernynge  the  New 
Testament  in  Englysh  and  Latyn, 
whereof  your  good  lordshippe  re- 
ceaved    lately    a   boke   by    your 


the  king;  who,  in  compliance 
with  their  insinuations,  ordered  all 
the  copies  to  be  called  in,  and  pro- 
mised a  new  translation.  When 
Coverdale  published  his  trans- 
lation, the  bishops  laid  their  accu- 
sation before  Henry,  that  it  con- 
tained many  faults.  His  majesty, 
far  more  favourable  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  than  these 
right-reverend  fathers,  asked  them 
whether  it  contained  any  heiesies; 
and,  on  their  lordships  saying 
they  had  found  none,  the  .  king 
replied,  *'  Then,  in  the  name  of 
God,  let  it  go  abroad  among  the 
people." 

Coverdale's  immense  labours  in 
publishing  translations  of  the 
sacred  volume,  exposed  him  to 
severe  persecution  from  the  angry 
prelates ;  who  hunted  him  from 
place  to  place,  which  obliged  him 
to  flee  for  safety,  and  continue 
many  years  in  a  foreign  land; 
where  lie  printed  the  Bible,  and 
sent  it  to  be  sold  in  England, .  by 
which  he  obtained  a  comfortable 


servant  Sebastian  the  cooke,  I*  support.  But  this  could  not  be 
besech  your  lordshippe  to  consydre  long  concealed  from  the  jealous 
the  grenesse  tberof,  which,  for  lack     eye  of   the    Bishop   of  Londou  ; 
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who  presently  inquired  where  the 
Bibles  were  sold,  and  bought  them 
all,  supposing  he  should  be  able 
to.  suppress  their  circulation.  God 
so  ordered  these  occurrences,  con- 
trary to  the  prelate's  expectations, 
that  the  merchant  of  whom   the 

^ 

Bibles  were  purchased,  sent  the 

money  to  Coverdale;  by  which  he 

was  enabled  to   print  more,  and 

£end  them  to  England.     This  so 

roused   the  fury  of  the  prelates, 

that,  bv  their  outstretched  arms, 
•  •  • 

they  reached  him  even  in  Holland; 
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and,  to  escape  their  potent  malice, 
and  find  a  place  of  rest,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  Germany. 
He  settled  under  the  Palsgrave  of 
the  Rhine,  where  he  found  a 
secure  asylum.  In  this  situation 
he  taught  school  for  a  subsistence; 
and,  haying  learned  the  Dutch 
language,  the  Prince  elector  Paki- 
tine  gave  him  the  benefice  of 
-Bujghsaber ;  where,  by  his  faith- 
ful ministry  and  holy  life,  he  was 
made  a  blessing  to  the  people. 
{To  be  continued.) 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICAXrONS,  &c. 


FllEE  THOUGHTS  ON   THE   LOVE 
OF  GOD. 


**  Great  thiogSi  aud  full  of  wonder  in  cur 

ears, 
Far  differing  from  this  world,  tbou  hast 

revealed. 
Divine  Interpreter  !*•  MiLTON. 

Love,  in  man  the  best  or  the  worst 
of  passions,  the  sources  of  his 
highest  pleasures  and  of  his  bit- 
terest pains>  is  in  the  Scriptures 
.ascribed  to  God  in  the  most  im- 
pressive and  affecting  terms.  This 
sublime  affection,  which,  even  as 
it  exists  in  a  human  heart,  evinces 
something  of  a  celestial  nature, 
may  with .  the  strictest  propriety 
be  said  to  be  the  source  whence 
flow  to  the  human  race  all  the 
best  blessings  of  divine  providence 
and  grace,  the  fairest  gifts  of  nature, 
and  the  imperishable  benefits  of 
redemption.  The  love  of  God  to 
men  is  one  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries of  revelation,  and  the  foun- 
tain .and  source  whence  all  the 
other  .unspeakable  mysteries  of 
.the  Gospel  take  their  rise.  When 
we  view  it,  not  as  a  temporary  or 
excited  impulse,  not  as  an  affec- 
tion created  or  called  forth  by  any 
seen  or  foreseen  goodness  in  the 
^creature,  but,  as  itself,  the  only 
^source  of  all  that  goodness  which 
.could  have  been  foreseen,  and  as 
existing  coeval  with  the  design  of 


forming  and  blessing  the  creature; 
we  are  overwiielmed  in  astonish- 
ment, and  find  our  subtlest  pene- 
tration too  obtuse,  our  most  com- 
prehensive knowledge  too  short 
and  feeble  to  reach  its  height  or 
sound  its  depth.  For  as  God  can 
know  nothing  out  of  himself,  as 
he  can  do  nothing  but  for  himself, 
so  he  can  love  nothing  but  in  him- 
self. This  love,  in  its  principle,  is 
like  God,  too  wide  for  compre- 
hension, and  too  vast  for  utterance; 
but  neither  too  distant  nor  too  high 
for  the  perception  of  the  feeblest 
believer.  Sublime  it  may  be  in  it» 
heights,  and  fit  to  exercise  the  fa- 
culties of  the  noblest  archangel  for 
ever  and  ever ;  and  we  may  well 
believe  there  will  be  scarce  room 
enough  in  eternity  to  understand  it 
thoroughly;  yetit  is  brought  so  near, 
it  stoops  so  low,  it  is  so  endlessly 
ramified,  and  so  exquisitely  adapt- 
ed, like  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the 
broad  eye  of  the  soaring  eagle,  or 
the  tender  and  feeble  vision  of  the 
smallest  animal,  tliat  in  its  light  all 
may  live,  by  its  rays  all  may  be 
warmed,  and  in  its  glory  all  -  may 
exult.  Even  if  the  nature  of 
.God  is  only  imperfectly  appre- 
hended, yet  the  idea  that  he  enter- 
tains any  feeling  towards  us  ana- 
logous to  love,  must  appear  inefr 
fably  astonishing.    That  he  who 
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xeigniK  iloiie  supreniQ*  who  can 
hare  no  perBonal  need  of  the  ser^ 
Tiee,  the  afFecliont^ar  the  obedience 
of  Bay  cfeature,  ilKMikl  declare  io 
express  terms^  and  Ulustrate  bj 
repeated  and  wonderfnl  trans* 
actioaa^  that  he  lofvea  us,  is  alnort 
Iks  eonfounding  to  oar  faith  as  it 
is  to  OUT  Caeulties.  Yet  be  loved 
his  people  from  eternity,  he  has 
k>ted  them  at  am  inmense  exyien- 
dtture  of  power»  visdofiii,  and  he- 
nefieeaee;  he  so  loved  thett» 
(comparison  itself  is  hopeless,) 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
bis  brightest  gtory,  his  image,  for 
their  redemption.  His  love  dis- 
tills with  the  sweetness  of  a  celes- 
tial manna  around  our  tisnts ;  it 
lies  thick  apon  all  tte  ground, 
and  it  Merer  forsakes  the  nsarch 
<if  the  Cluristian,  however  intricate, 
and  however  long.  It  is  our  best 
solace,  our  best  support,  our  living 
fountain  of  the  purest  waters. 
Where  can  the  Christian  go,  and 
not  be  followed  by  the  rills,  or  be 
tefreshed  by  the  dews  of  this  love? 
on  what  can  he  cast  his  eyes,  and 
not  see  it  veAected  back  upon  him 
in  tea  thousaitd  rays  of  beauty  and 
blesseditess  I  All  things  to  him 
are  futl:  of  the  love  oif  God,  aii<d 
he  who  has  not  seen  or  foit  it, 
surely  has  not  looked  upon  the 
ssm^  briflkt  and  cheerful  face, 
amiliitg  divine  beneffcenee — has 
not  breathbdr  the  reviving  freshness 
a€the  morning,  aor  seen  the  joy- 
ous cole^urs  of  the  sun  in  hrs  set- 
tiag-^nor  tasted  the  cooling  bvook, 
nor  nvarked  the  endless  beauty  of 
f^ptt  and  tint  with  which  the 
cfothing  of  natore  is  every  where 
distinguished.  The  Christiaa  be- 
liever alone  can  enjoy  the  milgni- 
tfaent  loveliness,  Uie  winaing 
eharmtf,  tlve  Imrunamt  bounty  and 
Inbf raii«e  which  yet  Ifisger  ia>  this 
wilder iless  of  earth ;  for  he  alone 
can  trace  them  to  tlieif  principlo, 
isee  tktemin  their  mora)  signlMcancy^, 
bear  their  divioe  voice,  and  follow 
tlmm  uf^  to  the;  oelastial  paradise^ 
mhtr9  motfeihaa  this:  Iwwty  Mid 
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the  bounty  of  the  first  lost  paradise 
shall  be  regaiaed. 

Bat  the  love  of  God  is  not  a 
subject  of  cold  and  subtle  spec*- 
Utioo.  It  is  Dat  designed  merely 
to  feed  the  ocHiiemplatfTe,  but  to 
stimulate  the  iterative  faculty. 
It  g^es  pew  life  to  the  soul ;  it 
raises  the  thought  to  high  anti- 
cipations, b«t  it  urges  the  will  and 
the  affectiofts  to  active  dotias ;  and 
where  this  ethereal  energy  is  most 
felt,  there  will  spiritoal  hie-  and 
fruiitfulBess  be  nsost  folly  deve- 
loped. For  the  love  of  God  in 
our  nature  is  a  generative  power ; 
it  settles  upon  the  he^rt  with  the 
force  of  a  divine  efficiency,  and  it 
acts  through  the  whole  system 
of  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  joys 
and  sorrows,  and  becomes  at  once 
light  in  the  understandings  reso- 
lution in  the  will,  ardour  in  the 
affections,  and  energy  in  the  mem- 
bers. It  reflects  the  rays  of  ito 
own  beauty  and  purity  through 
the  base  medium  and  gross  ma- 
terials of  o«r  human  constitwtion  ; 
it  deposits  and  preserves  within 
us  seiatiflattons  of  its  own  bright- 
ness, as  it  is  said  the  sun's  rays  pro- 
duce i«  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
or  erea  io  the  heart  of  i'ocks> 
pearls,  and  gems  of  inestimable 
value,  and  of  matchless  beauty. 
The  renovating  and  refining  power 
of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  is 
one  of  the  most  exalting  and  gra- 
tifying considerations  tihat  attach 
to  it ;  for  this  power  not  merely 
evinces  the  virtue  that  is  in  it,  but 
makes  us  participate  in  the  benefit, 
and  allies  us  in  the  exereises  of 
our  souls,  and  in  the  features  of  our 
moral  nature  to  tha<(  God  who 
thiis  mysteriously  draws  into  hift 
own  image  the  objects-  tliat  fed 
and  confess  the  powef  of  his  dtvine 
fove.  An  ancient  father  has  said, 
**  love  is  an  inftaence  of  eternity'' — 
we  may  rather  say,  it  isiau^nAu- 
enee  as  of  the  (npinite  Ok«, 
so  of  all  his  in^nite  pei<foetie<Mr, 
powev,  wiadoM,  purity,  And  g^cMM^- 
ness.    W hile  it  impartsof  itii light. 
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of  its  firB>  of  its  life,  it  qualiiies 

man   for  communioB,  and   intro-^ 

duoes  him  to  commerce  with  God. 

It    tsansfttses  the  great  into  the 

little,  and  shows  how  heaven  is  all 

fbr  earth,  and  God  aU  for  nan. 

So  divine  an  influence  may  well 

be  fruitful  and  felioito«is   in  our 

hearts.     It  b  dM  mightiest  prin* 

oiple  o«r   nature    knows;    every 

power  does  it  homage,  every  passion 

renders  it  service ;  the  heart  becomea 

its  seat,  and  the  whole  frame  its. 

altiir^  from  which  its  inceftse  oon^ 

tinual4y  flames  and   ascends  to^ 

wtards  ikeaven  {  it  miouttts  within  ua 

into  a  chariot  of  glory,  rf^icing 

oviBT  the  soul  as  the  bridegroom 

r^iOtCM  bver  the  bride.     May  it 

not  be  stated  as  one  of  the  reasons 

lybioh   a&Qount   for    the    unfruit^ 

fvhe^s   of  Chrktians,    that  they 

either    do    not   contemplate  and 

feel  tUs  love  of  God  towards  them> 

or  ttiat  they  allow  the  ardour  of 

their  own  nature  to  expend  itself 

in  MIe  generalities  or  airy  specu* 

iMtons.     '<  The  love  of  God"  says 

onev  ''is  a  science  inspired,  not 

studied^  in  which  the  in£asion  of  the 

Holy  Ghoat  is  more  eloquent  than 

all   tetigues,    and    more    learned 

than  all  pens.     Such  as  have  it  by 

grace  are  angels,  who  are  raised 

i«to  the  highest  region,  and  poise 

the^mselves  on  their  own  wings." 

Ii6t  htm  that  has  this  love  guard  his 

heart.     Divine  love  will  lire  in 

qo  imf^ureaasociaiion.     Where  it 

deig4s!t6  dweli,  CTil  affections  and 

6vjl  teiiil[>e«s  must  alike  be  resisted 

a]td«e|)rQS6ed%     It  is  a  plant  of  ce^ 

lestifll  purity  and  tenderness,  and 

oajinot  bear  the  continaal  drop- 

piftge  of  our  depvaT^d  affections. 

Every  movement,  every  inspira- 

tm,  evei^  blessing  of  divine  love 

£iay-s>  *'  be  ye  holy  for  I  am  holy.'' 

£PI«CK>PUB   SUBURBANV9. 


^»»^^  <%^»^%<» 


ASNCARKS  ON  A  PASSAGE  IN  TH£ 
EVANGELICAL  REGISTER. 

{To  the  Editors.) 

G^f8MTLKTWEN  —  Abundant  proof 
bees  often  been  ^iveo  in  your  Mar 
ga^rnie,  that  H  is  very  possible  Xq 
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eottbttt  the  arguments  pt  thoee 
whom  we  esteem,  while  the  higti^ 
est  respect  is  entertained  ictr  their 
persoAs  and  duuraeter.  It  is  my 
wish  not  to  deviate  from  the  spirilt 
of  your  work  in  this  paiticulary 
whUe  I  make  a  few  remarks  on  an 
article,  by  a  writer  with  the  signa-* 
lttreofChanla«,  contained  in  ^«he 
Evangelical  Register, or  Magaisine 
fer  the  Connexion  of  the  lale  Cotin« 
tess  of  Huntittgd«Mi."  The  paper  in 
question  »  in  the  nwnber  of  thai 
work  for  Aptil  last,  and  is,  as  it» 
title  imports,  *'  On  Objections  to 
the  Modes  of  Worahip  adopted  in 
the  Connexion."  It  pttrpoftS'(not 
very  consistently)  to  be  written 
entirely  in  the  defensive^  and  to 
vindicate  **  the  Connexion'^  from 
ohjectioRs  which  the  writer  pnts 
into  the  movth  «f  an  opponent, 
and  expresses  k  the  following; 
tevma:^^ 

**  The  ministers  in  Lady  Bun- 
tin  gdon's  Connexion  ate  neither 
Chturchmen  nor  IMs^enters.  I  see 
t^em  one  day  in  a  surplice  and  a 
reading-desk^  using  the  Liturgy  6f 
the  Established  Church ;  the  next 
presents  them  in  the  app^tonce 
of  a  Nonconformist.  Their  con- 
sciences must  be  made  of  very  pli- 
able materials,  so  readily  to  as- 
some  the  garb  of  the  Churdimari, 
or  of  the  Dissenter.  I  like  to  see 
men  consistent — either  one'  thing 
or  another;  and,  especialJy,  I  like 
an  appeal  to  the  Bible;  for  the 
Bible,  and  the  Brhle  al:one«  is  the 
religion  of  Protestants.  And  sure- 
ly the  Bible  gives  no  countenance 
to  snch  changeling  conduct.  It 
wonid  have  men  act  with  decision : 
it  says,  *  If  the  Lord  be  God,  fol- 
lt>w  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow 
him.'  '^ 

Against  the  objectlona  tbvsv 
stated,  Charitas  "  rests'^  the  de- 
fence of  himself  and  liis  Cou-. 
nexion  "  on  two  positioas.^ 

*'  (1.)  We  lav  it  down,'^  he, 
says,  "  as  a  truth,  which  it  were 
easy  to  establish,  that  no  ^tcc^c 
iSiode  of  worship  y  or  of  church-govern- 
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ment,  is  prescribed  in  the  New  Tes* 
tament.  The  Episcopalian,  the 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Indepen- 
dent,  may  each  6nd  some  things 
there  to  countenance  his  respective 
sfvstem;.but  nothing  exclusive  is 
there  stated.''  In  proof  of  this 
position,  **  so  easy  to  establish/' 
Charitas  gives  us  nothing  but  two 
quotations  from  the  Commentary 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  For 
Mr.  S.  I  have  a  high  and  unfeigned 
regard,  and  his  Commentary  is  in 
almost  daily  use  with  me ;  yet  I 
should  not  choose  to  rest  any  po- 
sition entirely  upon  his  ipse  dixit, 
and  much  less  one  of  such  exten- 
sive and  portentous  import  as  that 
which  Charitas  has  here  advanced. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  th:it 
neither  the  passages  from  Mr. 
Scott's  work,  nor  the  position  of 
Charitas,  which  they  are  brought 
forward  to  support,  will  serve  the 
turn  of  this  writer.  Broad  as  the 
ground  is  which  he  has  taken,  it  is 
too  narrow  to  admit  the  super- 
structure sought  to  be  raised  upon 
it.  I  submit  it  to  Charitas,  whe- 
ther any  thing  will  serve  bis  pur- 
pose short  of  the  position,  that  the 
Scripture  actually  contains  no- 
thing whatsoever  on  the  subject  of 
church-government.  The  practice 
of  his  connexion  seems  to  me,  and 
to  many,  intended  to  say  to  the 
public,  that  all  forms  of  church- 
government  are  equally  excellent, 
or,  rather,  equally  indifferent  The 
minister  of  his  denomination  comes 
forward  in  the  guise  of  an  Episco- 
palian, a  Presbyterian,  an  Inde- 
pendent, or,  it  should  seem,  even 
that  of  a  Jew,  as  he  finds  most  ex- 
pedient and  palatable  to  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  do  :  and  does 
he  not  thus  say,  in  effect,  and  in 
the  most  solemn  circumstances, 
either  that  the  Scripture  says  no- 
thing at  all  on  the  subject  of 
church-government,  that  what  it 
says  asks  for  no  manner  of  regard, 
or  that  the  systems  of  all  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  are  alike  con- 
forqaableto  it  7  $ome  one  or  other 
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of  these  three  positions  is,.  I  con- 
ceive, expressed  by  these^good  men, 
when  they  appear  in  public  in  the 
manner  which  forms  the  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  their  denominations. 

Now  they  will  not,  surely,  tell 
us  deliberately  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
church-government;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  in  various  forms,  there 
is  much  matter  directly  bear-' 
ing  on  this  subject,  contained  in 
them.  Our  Lord,  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  speaks  of  a* 
church,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
its  discipline  is  to  be  conducted, 
in  the  case  of  offences  among  its 
members.  Agreeably  to  this,  the 
apostles  describe  the  Christians, 
in  the  several  places  where  they 
resided,  as  first  given  to  the  Lord, 
and  then  to  each  other.  Very 
particular  directions  are  given  re- 
specting the  choice  and  duties  of 
bishops  and  deacons ;  respecting 
the  orderly  conducting  of  church - 
affairs ;  the  treatment,  and,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  the  separa- 
tion from  christian  communion  of 
heinous  offenders;  and  various 
other  things,  which  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  enumerate.  These 
particulars  are,  indeed,  not  given 
to  us  in  that  systematic  form  into 
which  theological  writfers  have 
moulded  them ;  but  the  same  re- 
mark is  equally  applicable  to  the 
doctrines  and  morals  of  the  Gospel, 
or  to  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Yet  to  systematize,  in  the  later 
cases,  is  forbidden  by  no  kind  of 
persons  of  whom  I  have  any  know- 
ledge ;  and  T  am  aware  of  no  rea- 
son which  can  prove  it  improper 
or  useless  to  systematize  in  matters 
relating  to  church-government. 

Are  these  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  then,  to  be  re^iarded 
and  treated  as  a  mere  nullity  ? 
Or  is  it  impossible  to  understand 
them?  Or  can  it  be  a  matter  of 
total  indifference  how  they  are  un- 
derstood ?  These  are  the  questions, 
1  conceive,  really  applicable  to 
the  point  in  debate;  lor  nothing' 
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but  the  affinnative  of  one  or  all  of 
them-  can  justify  the  practice 
which  Charitas  would  defend,  and 
which,  in  -its  tendency,  represents 
all  church-goyernment  as  a  nul- 
lify, or  as  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference,  as  to  its  form.  'Yet  I  will 
not  charge  Charitas,  or  his  breth- 
ren, with  a  wilful  design  to  nullify 
the  Scriptures,  or  to  represent 
them  as  contradicting  themselves  ; 
through  he  really  does  something 
very  like  this,  when  he  says,  the 
opposite  systems  of  Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism,  and  Independen- 
cy, but,  most  of  all,  his  own,  may 
each  find  something  in  the  New 
Testament  to-  countenance  them. 
With  equal  propriety  •  the  same 
might  be  affirmed  of  every  error 
that  divides  or  wastes  the  Christian 
Church.  But  the  remark  is  pu-^ 
sillanimous,  and  derogatory  to  the 
distinctness  of  the  Scriptures.  Al- 
low his  use  of  it,  and  all  opinions 
would  be  thrown  into  the  same 
jumble  of  indistinctness,  as  that 
iiito  which  he  labours  to  throw  the 
question  of  church  government. 
T  speak  merely  of  the  tendency  of 
his  practice,  and  of  his  mode  of 
defending  it.  ^ 

As  I  hinted  before,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  my  present  purpose  for 
me  to  defend  either  Episcopacy, 
Presbyterianism,  or  Independen- 
cy ;  yet  these  systems  cannot  be 
alike  equally  conformable  to  Scrip, 
ture ;  nor,  in  my  view,  can  the 
practice  which  so  represents  ■  them 
be  defended.  I  have,  indeed,  an 
opinion  on- these  subjects,  in  de- 
fence of  which  I  conceive  my- 
self'able  to  adduce  ample  proof 
Jrom '  Scripture,  were  ••  it  neces- 
sary. But  my  present  argument 
extends  no  further  than  this — that  . 
the  New>T<estament  does  actually 
speak  on  the  :  subject^  of  >  church- 
govermbent ;  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  aU  Christians  to  reverence 
the  divine  record  in  this,  as  well  as 
in  all'othertlMngs,andto  evince  this 
reverence  in  their  general  practice. 
If>ChfaritaB< thinks  neither  Episco- 
-  <JSZW  SERIES;  No.  7.  ^    ■    •  t  .  • 
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pacy,  PresbyteriiEinism,  nor  Ind4^ 
pendency  to  be  scriptural,  let  hiin 
adopt  other  methods  of  cbnform«i 
ing  himself  to  the  word  of  God, 
But  let  him  not  say,  that  divine 
truth  gives  "  an  uncertain  sound;" 
for,  in  that  case,  **  who  can  pre'^ 
pare  for  the  battle  ?"  I  wish  to 
regard  the  differences  of  men  on 
this  pointy  as  well  as  on  doctrinal 
subjects,  with  all  scriptural  cha- 
rity ;  but  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
does  speak  on  any  subject,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
one  to  seek  to  understand  and  obey 
his  dictate.  And  I  really  must  ex- 
press my  belief,  that  a  practice 
which  represents  all  modes  of 
church-government  as  nugatory 
or  indifferent,  would,  if  •  widely 
extended,  be  equally  pernicious 
with  the  worst  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal polity  ever  invented. 

•  Injustice  to  Charitas,  it  is  per- 
haps proper  to  give,  in  his  own 
words,  the  second  position  on' 
which  he  builds  his  defence,  al- 
though I  find  Ihat  the^  remarks 
which  I  have  already  made  are  no 
less  applicable  to  it  than  to  the 
first.  **  The  other  position,"  he 
says,  "  by  which  our  conduct  is 
defended,  is,  that  the  apostles  re- 
garded it  as  their  duty  to  conform  to 
existing  circumstances ,  so  far  as  they 
could  with  a  safe  conscience :  to  the 
Jews  they  became  a«  Jewsi  that' 
they  might  win  the  Jews  ;  and  to 
the  Gentiles,  who  were  without  a 
written  law,  as  without  law,  that 
they  might  gain  them  who  were 
without  law.^' — '*  Some  persons," 
it  seems,  have  <<  maintained,  that 
this  principle^  once  admitted,  will 
open  the  door  for  all  the  follies  of 
Popery  ;"  and  he  **  grants  that  the 
rule  is  lax,  is  liable  to  be  abused, 
and  frequently  is  ab\]sed  ;  but  this 
he  cannot  help."  Lax  is  the  very 
term  he  uses;  and,  I  confess,  I 
never  before  knew  it  applied,  in* 
an  innocent  sense>  to  any  part  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  This  rule  is,  indeed^  sufficiently 
lax  in'the-letter  of  it ;  but  I  object 

.  2Y 
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to  the  expoAttion  of  it  fivea  by 
Charitos  and  his  brethren,  is  their 
practice.  That  it  i«  a'christtan 
praciicci  and  even  duty,  in  some 
sense,  to  become  **  all  things  to  all 
men/  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny ; 
but  that  tbis  writer  has  mistaken  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  rule,  is,  I 
tbink,  evident  from  the  scripture 

J  proofs  which  he  produces  in  de-> 
ence  of  his  views.  For  instance, 
he  argues  that ''  Paul  circumcised 
Timothy,  observed  ceremonial  pu- 
rifications, and  prepared  to  offer  a 
saerifice  in  the  temple.''  But 
bow  will  he  account  for  the  fact, 
that  the  same  apostle  resolutely 
refused  to  circumcise  Titus,  even 
at  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  was 
under  the  most  powerful  induce- 
ments to  do  so,  to  gratify  both 
*'  false  brethren"  and  true  ?  It  is 
plain  that  Paul  had  some  rule  in 
these  cases,  by  which  he  consider- 
ed himself  bound  to  abide.  He 
circumcised  Timothy,  who  was  the 
son  of  a  Jewess ;  but  refused  to 
circumcise  Titus,  who  was  a  Gen- 
tile **  by  nature."  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  difficulty  in  the  case  ; 
but  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Guyse  and  others  is 
highly  probable,  that  so  long  as 
God,  in  his  providence,  continued 
in  existence  the  civil  government 
of  the  Jews,  which  was  founded 
on  the  law  of  Moses,  the  apostle 
considered  himself  and  other  Jews 
as  bound  to  conform  to  it.  ^  This 
view,  if  admitted,  will  explain  the 
other  cases  in  which  the  apostle 
conformed  to  Jewish  ceremonies* 
But  these  oases,  however  under- 
stood, certainly  present  nothing 
analogous  to  that  which  Gharitas 
would  defend. 

For  instance,  the  system  of  dis- 
cipline adopted  by  Episcopalians, 
and  that  used  by  Independents, 
are  flatly  opposed  and  contradic- 
tory to  each  oth^lv.  The  former  is 
a  national  church,  which  has 
erected  spiritual  courts,  wihere  its. 
gjQ(venmt»t  iaadmtnistsved  by  biy 
ohAMfillOfiSi.  ai^dt  by  tMsna  oA 
ruinous  pecuniary  fines,  penasoes. 


and  disabUitieB  in  civil  soddtjr* 
The  Indepenrieiit  believes  all  Utfs 
to  be  gromly  nnscripturaU  ^^  ^ii^H 
as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
gospel  kingdom ;  and  adopts  what 
he  conceives  to  be  a  purely  spirit 
tual  system,  in  its  forms,  its  privU 
leges^its  motives,  and  its  censsres* 
Now,  theae  are  directly  '*  contra- 
ry the  one  to  the  other ;"  yet  tiie 
practice  contended  for  by  Charitas 
proclaims  them  alike  good  and 
scriptural,  or  alike  indifferent  and 
useless.  But  they  cannot  be  alike 
good  and  scriptural,  for  they  are 
contraries ;  and  if  they  ba  alike 
indifferent  and  useless,  *'  then  ve- 
rily God  hath  not  spoken"  oa 
these  subjects,  or  we  are  at  liberty 
to  disregard  what  he  has  said. 

Underthis  head  Charitas.qnotes, 
as  favourable  to  his  argument,  a 
passage  from  Dr.  Williams's  work 
on  baptism.  I  have  turned  to  the 
Doctor's  treatise,  but  I  find  no 
such  passage  at  the  place  referred 
to— •owing,  I  suppose,  to  an  enror 
of  the  press.  I  see  nothing,  how- 
ever, in  the  passage  but  what  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  sen- 
timents which  I  have  now  advanc- 
ed. It  is  evident,  that  Dr.  W. 
pleads  for  no  laxity  in  worship 
and  discipline,  but  what  he  con- 
tends for  in  reference  to  doctrine 
also;  for  he  expressly  and  re« 
peatedly  applies  his  remarks  both- 
to  ''  doetfine  and  worship." 

Charitas  concludes  with  the 
prayer,  that  there  *'  may  be  more 
of  this  yielding  spirit  in  ikmgsnaf 
enmiial"  Sec,  In  this  prayer  I 
can  heartily  join  witk  him^  thengk 
I  suspect  that  in  our  expiaoatiott 
of  wnat  is  essentia^  and  what 
nonessential,  we  should  some^ 
what  differ.  I  should  hold  it  es- 
sential to  a  good  consdene^  for  a. 
Christian  to  seek  to  nnderstattdl 
and  eraotiee  whatsoe^ier  is  ooar 
tfttnea  in  the  word  of  Gkid ;  shone- 
it  is  anvporthy  of  divine  wisdom  io 
bate  levealfld  any  thug  ia  vain. 
Men  equally  oonseieatioua  nny* 
iadned;.tbsQnfli  ignDnanse,  edoea* 
tion,  and  prejjidic^  ai«e  a*  diffe- 
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X^t  oonclusloiiB  ooBcerning 
|NirtictiiarB ;  but  h  m  li  Bokmn  du* 
ly,  ineuBibei^  on  «8  ally  neither 
mlfnll^  Bor  negiigentijr  to  add  to^ 
0»  diquiiish  fVon,  the  tbiags  eod- 
tBittftd  m  the  book  of  God.  Chari* 
ta*  aadhis  brethren,  I  dare  say,di* 
vtcdy  teach  nothing  to  the  contrary 
of  tUs ;  but  I  really  think  it  to  be 
the  natural  effect  oi  their  practice, 
to  lead  men  to  nadenralue,  or 
wholly  to  disregard,  certain  parts 
Xii  what  God  has  revealed. 

FiDEUTAa. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  CATHOLIC  CHAPELS 
r      IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

(To  the  Etiiton.) 


ON  THE  SINFULNESS  OF  FOHM- 
ING  IDEAL  IMAGES  OF  THE 
DIVINE  BEING. 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  a  material  body^ 
that  it  can  obtain  no  knowledge 
but  what  is  either  immediately  de- 
rived through  th^  material  senses 
of  that  body,  or  from  reflection  on 
what  is  thus  derived.  Now^  the 
material  senses  C9,n  only  convey  the 
knowledge  of  material  objects ; 
and,  hence,  if  the  mind  obtain*  any 
knowledge  of  immaterial  objects, 
it  must  be  derived  entirely  from 
the^  latter  source.  But  the  mode 
in  which  the  material  senses  con- 
vey knowledge  of   material  ob- 


Gentlemen  —  As  the  Catholic  jects  to  the  mind  is,  by  conveying 

question  is  now  put  to  rest  for  the  to  the  mind  an  image  of  those  ob- 

present,  perhaps  you  will  have  no  jects  ;   and  without  such  image, 

objections  to  admit,  as  an  article  the  mind  can  have  no  knowledge 

of  intelligence,  a  short  account  of  of,  nor  exercise  thought  with  re- 

the  tiumber  of  chapels  in  England  gard  to  them.     But  it  is  impossi- 


belonging  to  the  Koraish  commu- 
nion. The  following  is  collected 
from  "  Ordo  Recitandi,*'  publish- 
ed at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  and  evidently  by  authority. 
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11 
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1 

Worcestershire 

7 

Herefordshire 

4 

Yorkshire 

47 
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.5 

Wales 

10 

Lsnctshire 

64 

ToUl 
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Several  of  the  chapels  in  Lon- 
don, it  should  be  remarked,  belong 
to  different  ambassadors ;  and 
many  of  them  in  the  country  form 
part  of  the  estoblbhment  of  the 
more  opilleilt  Cadiolic  gentry. 
With  a  few  exoeptionsy  Ike  Catho- 
yc  ehapeb  are  smatL  W.  E* 


ble  that  the  knowledg^e  of  ii/imai^ 
rial  objects  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  mmd  in  the  same  mode;  be* 
cause,  in  the  first  place,  they  have 
HO  form ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
if  they  had,  reflection,  whence  the 
mind  derives  its  knowledge  of 
them,  not  being  a  material  &rffan^ 
can  convey  no  form  to  the  mind.  - 
And  it  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  in 
this  mode  *,  for  although  the  mind 
can  conceive  of  no  material  ob- 
jects, except  images  of  those  ob- 
3  jects  be  conveyed  to  it — and  for 
this  plain  *  reason,  because  the 
senses  are  the  only  sources  of  its 
knowledge  with  regard  to  them, 
and  images  are  the  otUy  know- 
ledge which  they  convey — yet  it 
can  conceive  of  immaterial  objects 
without  such  images :  e.  g.  tender- 
standing,  thought,  toill,  SfC.  Sf^ 

Nevertheless,  it  requires  a  great- 
er effort,  on  the  part  of  the  mind, 
to  conceive  of  objects  mthout 
images,  than  with;  and  for  these 
obvious  reasons,  that  the  concep- 
tions of  the  latter  kind  must  neces* 
sartly  precede  tiiose  of  the  former,' 
2Y2 
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and,  consequehtly,  be  more  fami-  say.  in  the  language  of  sacred^writ) 
liar;  and  that  the  conceptions  of  will  ye  liken  .God?  or  what  like- 
the  former  kind  require  the  exer-    ness  will  ye.  compare  unto  him' 7 


cise  of  the  faculty  of  reflection, 
which  is  a  higher  faculty  than 
mere  conception-— and  hence  the 
human  mina,  (although  active  in 
itself,  yet  nevertheless,  through  its 
connection  with  an  inactive  body, 
willing  to  avoid  labour,)  is  natu- 


Isaiah  xl.  18.  ^  And  again.  Who 
in  the  heavens  can  be  compared 
unto  the  Lord?  who  among  the 
sona  of  the  mighty  can  be  likened 
unto  the  Lord  ?  God  \s^ greatly  to 
be  feared  in .  the  assembly;  of  the 
saints,  and  to  be  had  in.  reverence 


rally  disposed  to  form    to  itself    of  all  them  that  are  about  hina. 
images  of  the  immaterial  objects    Psalm  Ixxxix.  6,  7. 


of  its  knowledge  somewhat  similar 
to  those  of  the  material  objects: 
and  hence  peculiar  caution  is  re^ 
quisite,  lest  we  should  do  thus 
with  regard  to  the  GREAt*  and 
EVER  BLESSED  GoD.  That  it  b 
highly  improper  and  sinful  so  to 
do  with  regard  to  that  glorious 
and  immaterial  Being,  will,-  we 
trust,  appear  evident  from. these 
two  considerations — 1st.  That  no 
image  .which  we  can  farm,  can 
possibly  be  a  just  representation 
of  God :  and,  2diy.  Tiiat  an  image 
of  God  which  is  not  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  him  roust  necessarily 
derogate  from  the  glory  and  per- 
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HINTS  ON  FAMILY  WORSHIP. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  excellent 
Baxter,  that  if  family  religion  were 
duly  attended  to,  the  preaching  of 
the  word  would  not  be  the. com- 
mon instrument  of  conversion. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  correctri 
ness  of  this  opinion,  we  may  as-r 
sume  it  as  a  generally  acknow- 
ledged fact, 'that  family-instrucrr 
tion  has  been,  in  all  ages  of  the 
church,  a  most  powerful  instru* 
ment  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  in-; 


fection  of  his  nature.     The  first  of    creasing  the  number  of  those  who 
these  every  one  must  admit,  for  if    shall  form  a  part  of  the  great  fa- 


G.od  be  immaterial,  and'  form  be- 
long only  to  material  beings,  no 
form  can  be  a  just  representation 
of  God ;  and  if  this  be  admitted, 
the  second  must  necessarilv  fol- 
low,  for. God  is  a  perfect  Being ; 
but  this  imag^e  is  not  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  God,  therefore  it  is 
a  representation  of  an  imperfect 
being  :  but  the  distance  between 
perfection  and  the  highest  degree 
of  imperfection  is  infinite,  there- 
fore it  is  a  representation  of  a  being 
infinitely  below. God,  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  siich  a  being,  as  God; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  any  repre- 
sentation of  a  being  infinitely  below 
God,  as  God,  is  a  representation 
derogatory  from  his  glory  and  per- 
fection ;  and  hence  it  is  self-evident, 
that  it  is  highly  iipproper  in  a  crea- 
ture to  do,or  think  any  thing  deroga- 


mily  above.  I  trust  it  is  needless^ 
in  the  present  day,  to  advance  any 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  duty  as 
rational  as  it  is  imperative — the 
many  excellent  treatises  extant 
on  this  subject,  have  sufficiently 
proved  its  propriety,  and  the  la- 
bours of  more  than  one  eminent 
minister,  in.  the  composition  of 
forms  for  those  who  feel  them- 
selves unable  to  conduct  such  a 
service  extemporaneously,  .  have 
left  all  professing  Christians  who 
neglect  it  without  excuse.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest 
some  improvements  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  it,  in  order  to  render  it 
more,  extensively  useful  in  those 
families  where  its  importance  is 
acknowledged.  I  beUeve  the  usual 
mode  to  be,  first,  to  read  .some 
portion  of  Scripture,  and  then«o!^- 


tory  from  the  glory  and  pejrfectrpn  of    elude  by  prayer ;  to  this  somei  add 
tbe  Creator.    To  whom  (we  may    the  singing  of  a  hymn,  and  others 
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"  These  questions  will  lead  you 
insensibly  to  communicate  the 
most  important,  spiritual  instruc- 
tion, while  you  will  often  have-  to 
lament  over  their  deep  and  de-; 
plorable.  ignorance.  To  the  mote 
intelligent  ones  it  would  be  well 
to  explain  seeming  inconsistencies 
and  discrepancies,  and  occasionally 
to  show  the  evidence  on  which 
the  historical  facts  are  presented 
to  us.  This  exercise,  as  profitable 
to  the  teacher  as  the  taught,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  occupy  more 
than  twenty  minutes,  it  will  in  that 
time  have  employed  the  mind,  led 
it  from  its  previous  engagements, 
and  prepared  it  for  devotional  ser*- 
vice. — Conclude  then  by, 

dd.  Heading  a  few  verses  of 
Scripture,  selecting  parts  purely 
devotional,  and  offering  a  very 
short  prayer,  referring  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  family,  and  to  the 
portions  of  Scripture  read. 

Where  singing  can  be  conducted 
devotionally  and  with  propriety, 
there  can  be  of  course  no  objec- 
tion, the  time  occupied  by  it  de- 
pending on  circumstances.  This 
course  of  instruction  might  be  com- 
pleted in  half  an  hour;  and  if 
heads  of  families  would  endeavour 
to  make  it  as  interesting  as  pos- 
sible, I  am  convinced,  instead  of 
being  cotisidered  a  wearisome 
service,  the  period  of  its  return 
would  be  welcomed. 
•  Before  concluding  this  paper, 
I  should  wish  to  suggest  to  any 
father  of -a  family  who  may  read 

it. 

1st.  The  propriety  of  conducting 

the  devotions  of  his  oum  family 
tinction  between  the  character  of  himself,  whoever  may  be  present 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  the  There  seems  a  peculiar  suitability 
office  of  a  prophet  and  an  apostle,  and  appropriateness  in  this  ser- 
a  priest  and  a  Levite — ^they  might  vice  being  conducted  by  the  master 
al«o  learn  to  distinguish  promises  of  the  household,  and  I  cannot 
from  preceptSy  doctrinal  from  prac-  but  regret  that  it  should  be  so 
tical  remarks,  while  the  younger  much  the  practice  to  transfer  this 
might  explain  the  meaning  of  such  important  duty  to  individuals  ca- 
words  as  sepulchre,  tabernacle,  sually  visiting.  I  am  not  insen- 
disciple,  tribute^  &c.  &c.  sible   to    the    delights   of  soci' 


the  remarks  of  a  commentator  on 
the  chapter  read.     My  objections 
'  to  this  plan  are,  •    - 

'  1st.  That  it  does  not  actively 
employ  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
different  members  of  the  family, 
but  allows  them  habitually  to  meet 
around  the  domestic  altar,  and 
spend  the  accustomed  time  in  a 
state  of  complete  listlessness. 

•  2d.  That  it  gives  them  ho  op- 
portunity of  understanding  the 
Scriptures.  This  is  grounded  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  servants 
of  a  family,  who  have  never  been 
trained  up  to  habits  of  thought, 
and  who  are  totally  unaccustomed 
to  all  inental  exercise,  do  not  un- 
derstand one  tenth  part  of  what  is 
read,  either  as  text  or  comment. 

3d.  That  the  prayer  offered  is 
mostly  too  long,  and  too  general, 
uninteresting,  and  consequently 
rarely  followed  in  mind  by  'the 
auditory. 

In  some  measure  to  lessen  these 
evils,  I  have  adopted  the  following 
system,  and  having  found  it  both 
practicable  and  advantageous,  have 
been  induced  to  offer  it  for  the 
consideration  of  others.  It  may 
possess  no  claim  to  attention  as 
novel,  but  it  does  as  useful,  r 

•  1st.  Let  each  member  of  the 
family  be  provided  with  a  Testa- 
ment or  Bible,  and  read  in  rotation 
a  verse  of  the  chapter  in  course, 
never  exceeding  in  the  whole  more 
than  twenty  or  twenty-five  verses. 

•  2d.  Ask  each  one  in  turn  some 
question  on  the  portion  read. 
Sgitable  ones  will  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves,  and  it  will  soon 
be  fouud  they  cannot  be  too  plain 
or  simple — for  instance,  the  dis- 
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.prayerp  but  I  thinks  whenever  en-  of  mind  will  enajbletbemtodo  dus; 

joyed,  they  abould  be  distinct  froa  in  answer  I  would  then  at  once 

family  worship,  and  I  equally  ab*  say,  Use  a  form  in  the  family,  aad 

bor  the  flattery  which  is  too  often  relieve  yourself  from  such  a  temp* 

administered   under   the  form  of  tation.      if  closet  duties  be  Be% 

petition,  and  th^  observations  which  glected  no  otfiers  can  be  rightly 


are  ao  frequently  made  on  the  tem- 
porary chaplain  having  prayed 
well  or  ill :  there  is  consiaerable 
truth  in  Sfrs^B*  More'sremark,  that 
we  are  too  apt  to  be  proud  when 
we  humble  ourselves  eloquently. 

2d.  The  importance  or  enabling 
themsdves  by  previous  study  to 
give  the  most  profitable  explana- 
tion of  Holy  Writ. 

Why  should  ministers  alone  be 
acquainted  with  oriental  customs^ 
with  sacred  criticism,  with  the 
opinions  of  holy  men  on  obscure 
and  difficult  passages,  or  with  the 
external,  internal,  and  collateral 
evidences  of  our  common  Chris- 
tianity. The  time  is  gone  by, 
when  ignorance  was  considered 
the  mother  of  devotion,  and  it  is 
BOW  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  best  antidote  to  cold  and  spe- 
culative infidelity,  to  popish  su- 
perstition or  antiiiomian  error,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  inculcation  of  a 
clear  and  intelligent  Christianity. 

3d.  The  danger  of  substituting 
fiainily  for  private  devotion,  or  at 
least  of  allowing  it  materially  to 
abridge  the  time  allotted  to  the 
reUgipn  of  the  closet. 

How  few  duties  are  there  which 
the  enemy  of  souls  does  not  en- 
deavour .to  wrest  to  our  injury. 
Jf  he  cannot  keep  us  from  praying 
Va  our  families,  he  will  induce  us, 
if  possible,  to  abridge  secret  prayer, 
and,  perhapSf  wily  as  he  is,,  he 
never  spreads  a  snare  more  unsus- 
pected and  destructive. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  hint  at 
one  cause  of  so  common,  and  yet 
fotal  an  error,  I'  should  say  it 
arises  from  not  sufficiently  marking 
the  distinction  between  petitions 
suitable  for  the  family  and  thoaei 
more  particularly  adapted  to  the 


performed.  Beware  then  of  any 
such  tendency.  Remember  you 
possess  a  hewrt,  the  deceitfulness 
of  which  is  only  exceeded  by  its 
desperate  wkkedness,  and  intreat 
of  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  that  he  would 
enable  you  acceptably  to  perform 
the  various  duties  assigned  you  by 
his  providence,  and  that  be  would 
impart  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  whose  direction  our 
holiest  services  will  h^  converted 
into  sins. 
JJondm,  AprU  8, 1825.  A. 


ON  THE  PROFANATION  OF  THE 
SABBATH. 

(Concladed  from  page  292.) 

7%£  Sabbath  is  instituted  io  be  a 
constant  memorial  of  the  fished 
work  of  redemption^ 

Neither  the  day  when  the  angel 
Gabriel  was  despatched  from  the 
throne  of  heaven,  to  announce  to 
the  Virgin  the  news  and  the  pame 
of  Jesus;  nor  the  day  of  bis.birth, 
when  the  ang^  of  the  Lord  ia 
glorious  splendour  proclaimed  his 
dignity,  and  the  chorus  of  the  hea- 
venly host  ^lebrated  his  praise; 
nor  the  day  of  his  baptbrn*  when 
the 'heavens  were  opened,  and  a 
voice  from  the  o^ioelknt  Majesty 
declared  him  to  be  the  Son  of  ^he 
PaJther  aiid  the  Holy  Ghost,  ia  a 
bodily  form,  alighted  and  abpde 
upon  him ;  nor  the  day  of  his 
4ran8figUratioH,  when  Moses  and 
Elias  were  sent  from  heaven  to 
converse  with- him,  and  the  form 
of  his  countenance  was  changed^ 
and  his  face  shone  resplendent  aa 
the  SUA,  and  his  garment  breamed 
as  the  rays  of  lig^,  and  the  ctoud 
of  gU>ry  overspread  bitiiy  and  -^he 


closet.    Jt  may  be  replied^  that    voice  of  God  proclaimed  him  to  be 
tfae^  are  few  laymen  whose. habil»    his  own  beloved  S$on»  wa$  chosen 


for  the  christian  sabbath;  but  the  It  is  both  >i  pledge  aiitl  a  patSMi" 

day,  on  wbieh  he  arose  ffom  the  of  the  reist  which  remains  for  the 

grave,  having  finh»hed  transgres-  peop^le  of  God.     There  is  not  a 

sion,  made  an  end  of  sins,  pro«  neanBrr  emblem  of  ike  blessed  in 

cured  reeQnoiHation  for  iniquity^  heaven  than  a  churoh  on  ^e  Sfab- 

f^nd  bnoH^t  in  evtrtesling;  righ-  bath,  all  joimng^  in  the  song  of 

teousness.       ...  praise  to  him  who  loved  as>  and 

Ifthe  creation,  preservation,  and  who  washed  us  from  our  sins  m 
government  of  the  world  required  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  v» 
^  memorial  lor  man's  sake,  how  priests  and  kings  to  Grod  his  Father 
much  more  the  completion  of  the  for  ever  and  ever. 
great  work  of  redeeming  k>ve.  In  The  Sabbath  is  a  present  b!es«* 
^e  resurrection  of  Christ  lye  be-  sing.  We  are  in  danger  of  being 
hold  the  end  pf  M  the  humiliation  greaUy  injured  bv  the  cares  and 
and  sufiering  which  he  eiidured  as  anxieties  of  this  lite.  The  present 
qur  Redeemer^  and  the  commence-  world  is  full  of  cares,  and  truly 
me^tof  the  glory  of  die  mediatorial  sufficient,  unto  the  day  is  the  eviF 
l^ipgdom.  Uit.  which  he  is  exalted,  thereof.  What  a  blessing,  there- 
in tha^  gr^t  event  the  character  fore,  to  have  one  day  in.  seven, 
and  perfections  of  God  are  mani-  given  us  by  our  heavenly  Father, 
festedythe  mysterious  plan  of  pro-,  on  which  all  earthly  coneerni^may 
videnceand  of  grace  developed,  and  be  laid  aside^  and  t^e  mind  and 
the  unspeakable  blessings  of  eter-  the  heart  may  be  engaged  in  tlie 
nal  life  secured  to  men.  The  delightful,  the  holy  work  of  seek- 
scheme  of  redemption  is  not  a  sys**  ing  and  enjoying  salvation,  througb 
tern  of  speculative  truth,  contrived  th»  blood  or  the  Lamb. 
to  exercise  ingenuity  or  gratify  A  Christian  needs  no  persuasion 
quriosity.  It  is  the  revelation  of  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath;  it  is  to  him 
ike  work  of  infinite  wisdonr,  love,  a  day  of  delight.  The  fruits  of 
justice,  mercy,  )>ower,  holiness,  the  spirit,  gratitude,  faith,  hope, 
and  truths  glorifying  God  in  the  joy,  all  dispose  him  to  keep,  and 
highest,  and  delivering  man  from  to  rejoice  in  the  Sabbath  and  the 
guilt,  misery » and  degradation,  and  holy  exercises  which  it  brings, 
raising  him  to  blessedness  -and  WhenyouseeaSaJ>bath-breaker, 
honour.  The  imagination  cannot  you  behold  a  being  who,  whatever 
paintj  nor  the  miiid  comprehend,  may  be  his  pretensions,  is  ndt  a 
nor  the  heart  feel  the  extent  of  Christian*  He  may  call  himseif 
the  wrong  which  has  been  done  to  by  thai  honourable  appellation, 
^od,  and  the  wretchedness  brongbt  bnt  he  is*  without  the  spirit  of 
on  man  by  sin  ;  nor  has  ear  heard,  Christ,  and  is  none  of  his.  He  is 
nor  eye  seen,  nor  hath  it  entered  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  in  tlve  bond  of  iniquity, 
tjbe  glory  and  bhBssedness  which  What  can  be  the  reason  why 
God  haa  reserved  for  those  whom  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is 
he  has  redeemed.  To  record  such  so  prevalent  ?  Are  the  followers 
a  w^oric^  a  constant  memorial  most .  of  Christ  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
be  highly  proper,  and  no  memorial  importance  of  the  Sabbattt  ?  Is 
could  be  more  suitable  than  the  the  number  of  mere  nominal  Chris- 
^bbatb.  tians,  who  comply  with  the  cus- 

The  Sabbath  refers  ta  what  is  toms  of  llie  world,  so  great,  that 
past,  toi  the  things  which  are  pre-  their  example  and  influence  over- 
sea!, «id  tbe^ingft^ioh  are  yet  power  t^e  efforts  of  the  true  fbl- 
to-^me;  it  colehnKtes  the  wonder*  lowers  of  Christ  to  maintain  the 


ful  toye  of  hini^  who  ia  the  some    sanctity,  of  the  •Lord's^'day  ?    The 
y«Bterddiy,..to-day»  and  fi>r  ever,    chnrelies  of  Christ,  both  in  their 
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social  and  private  capacity,  ought 
to  endeavour  more  earnestly  than 
they  do  to  promote  the  observance 
of  this  sacred  institution.  Ministers 
should  preach,  and  admonish,  and 
exhort  more  about  it;  private 
Christians  should  pray  more  for  the 
blessing  of  the  Sabbath,  and  more 
conscientiously  observe  it  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  more 
boldly  testify  against  its  desecra- 
tion. And  this,  no  doubt,  will  be 
their  conduct  when  the  times  of  re- 
freshing come  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord. 

Christian  professors  are  living 
epistles,  known  and-  read  of  all 
men ;  they  should  therefore  take 
care  to  present  a  fair  copy  of 
Christianity  to  the  world  ;  the  men 
of  the  world  mark  the  blots,  and 
excuse  their  own  conduct,  by  the 
blunders  which  they  find  commit- 
ted by  those  who  profess  godliness. 
^  The  Sabbath-breaker  too  '  often 
shelters  himself  under  the  plea, 
that  those  who  make  pretension  to 
religion  regard  it  as  little  as  him- 
self; and  if  he  sin,  he  lays  the 
blame  at  their  door.  The  friends 
of  Christ  should  therefore  beware, 
lest  their  Master  be  wounded  in 
the  house  of  his  friends. .  The  line 
of  demarcation^  between  the  con- 
duct of  religious  persons  and  that  of 
the  world,  is  not  so  distinctly  and 
^  boldly  marked  as  it  ought  to  be  ; 
and  this  line  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Sabbath  is  spent,  should,  be 
drawn  with  such  vivid  colours  that 
no  mistake  may  possibly  be  made, 
or  reason  given  to  doubt,  on  which 
side  the  profesoriswajking.  There 
is  the  more  need  of  caution  when 
it  is  considered  that  many  things, 
which  are  duties  on  the  six  days  of 
the  week,  become  sins  on  the  Sab- 
l>ath.  Let  us  all  watch  and  pray, 
that  we  enter  not  into  temptation. 
Our  Sabbath  days  are  either  our 
best  or  our  worst.  May  .we  love 
them  more,  enjoy  them  and  honour 
them  more,  till  we  arrive  at  that 
place  where  the  Sabbath  never 
eift'ds.  .B.  p. 


Rev,  Richard  Pear$alL 
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THE  REV.  R4CHARD  PEARSALL 
TO  A  LADY,  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF   MR.   HERVEY. 

Tannton,  Jan.  29,  1759. 

Madam, — If  one  pays  visits 
without  business,  only  to  testify 
respect,  why  may  we  not  write 
letters,  thougli  nothing  material 
occurs  to  write  upon  ;  and  yet, 
metbinks,  since  Mr.  Hervey's 
death,  that  affectionate  veneration 
I  had  for  a  person  of  such  un- 
common etcellencies  is  ready  to 
suggest  something  or  other  in  most 
letters  I  have  wrote  since.  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  tell  yon  that  he 
had  a  sweet,  peaceful  exit.  My 
Nancy  writes  me,  that  she  was  ia 
company  with  Mr.  Jones,  of  South- 
wark,  and  he  was  saying  that  Dr. 
Stonehousetold  him  that  he  trusted 
he  would  rejoice,  when  he  assured 
him  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live  ;  whereuopn  the  good  man 
lift  up  his  eyes  toheaven,  and  said, 
"  Now  Lord  lettest  thou  thy  ser- 
vant  depart  in  pea«e  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation" — 
then  leaned  his  head  back,  and 
died  in  his  chair.  Thus  that 
bright  star  set  to  rise  with  incon- 
ceivable advantage  in  the  other, 
even  the  celestial  hemisphere. 
Sure  much  divine  influence  (light, 
holiness,  and  consolation,  love  to 
Christ  and  his  christian  friends) 
was  poured  into  him,  while  in  the 
body;  but  what'does  he  possess 
790W  ?  While,  here,  few  admired 
and  recommended  the  glorious 
Redeemer  as  he  did ;  and  yet  could 
he  tww  speak  and  write  of  him, 
and  we  could  understand  the  ce- 
lestial language  and  style,  how  far, 
O  how  far  would  he  exceed  him- 
self ?  He  had  read  and  studied 
much !  The  Hebrew  Bible  and 
Greek  Testament  were  at ;  his  fin- 
gers' ends. '  He  was  a  critic  in 
both !     In  all  the  parts  of  polite 
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literature  he  was  a  master  ;  writes 
as  one  that  was  ig^norant  of  no- 
thing that  it  became  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  and  divine  to.  know. 
How  elegantly  he  wrote,  what  a 
master  of  language  he  was,  how 
bright  his  imagination,  how  apt, 
sublime,  and  pathetic  his  expres- 
sion, the  world  is  generally  agreed ; 
but  the  temper  of  his  mind,  ex- 
pressed in  all  his  carriage,  pecu- 
liarly  recommended  him  to  the 
esteem  and  wonder  of  those  he 
conversed  with.  So  affable,  hum- 
ble, spiritual,  and  elegant ;  so  full 
of  Jesus  and  his  salvation  ;  like  a 
full  vessel  of  wine,  fragrant  and 
reviving  to  every  taste,  and  at  the 
same  time  refreshing  to  every  one 
that  sips. 

O  Madam,  what  a  world  is'tha£ 
which  is  full  of  those  excellent 
ones  ;  and  they  made  ten  thousand 
times  more  excellent :  where  a 
saint  is  no  more  like  himself  when 
in  the  body,  than  the  noblest  cedar 
on  Mount  Lebanon  is  like  the 
first  tender  shoot  of  that  tree ; 
where  there  is  no  mixture  of  iany 
thing  that  defileth.  And  lAay  you 
and  I  hope  to  enter  within  the 
veil ;  to  be  admitted  into  the  white- 
robed  society;  having  ourselves,- 
as  they  before  us,  '*  washed  our 
clothes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  V  Adored 
be  that  grace  that  prepares  the 
glory  and  opens  the  way  to  it*  Oh, 
the  obligations  we  are  under  to 
Jesus,  who  has  so  dearly  purchased 
it ;  who  has  gone  before  to  prepare 
it,  who  bestows  it  so  freely ;  and 
who,  by  his  spirit  on  the  hearts  of 
his  people,  raises  desires  towards 
it,  forms  them  for  it,  assimilates 
them  to  it,  and  gives  them  the  first 
fruits  of  it.  O  may  we  have  our 
esteem  of  it  enlarged,  our  breath- 
ings after  it  strengthened,  our  me- 
ditations on  it  more  fixed,  frequent, 
sacred  and  sweet;  shall  we  not  be 
our  own  friends  by  looking  more 
to  the  things  which  are.  not  seen, 
but  are  so  n\uch  more  worthy  our 
regards  than  any  thing  this  world 
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affords  ?  As  to  the  great  things  of 
this  world,  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess  Govern  ante  is  a  fresh  testi- 
mony of  their  transitory  nature; 
who  would  fix  upon  that  which' 
will  so  soon  fail,  and  must  be  buried 
in  the  same  grave  with  them;  who 
that  hath  any  wise  concern  for 
their  own  felicity,  would  not  rather 
take  measures  to  secure  the  ever- 
lasting habitation  ?     I  beg  my  best 

compliments  to   Mr. ,  &c. 

in  which  and  to  you,  Mrs.  Pear-* 
sail  and  Hetty  join,  with, 
Good  Madam, 
Your  most  obedient  and  humble 
Servant, 

E..  Pearsall. 

INQUIRIES  RESPECTING  THE  IN- 
DEPENDENT  CHURCH,  FOR- 
MERLY DR.  WATTS'S,  AT  BURY 
STREET,  ST;  MARY  AXE,  LON- 
DON. 

I  REJOICE  in  the  inquiries  which 
have  been  recently  prosecuted 
with  so  much  vigour,  respecting 
the  flagrant  abuses  of  charitable 
endowments.  Mr.  Brougham,  I 
believe,  first  awoke  this  spirit  in 
the  public  mind  by  his  able  ex- 
posure of  the  abuses  of  grammar 
and  other  endowed  schools,  and  it 
has  recently  appeared  amongst 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  pro- 
duced a  lengthened  discussion  con- 
cerning a  great  amount  of  properly 
held  by  various  trusts,  which  lias^ 
been,  it  appears,  perverted  with 
Unitarian  adroitness  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  testators  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  system  from  which  they 
would  have  turned  with  marked 
abhorrence.  While,  however,  we 
contemplate  the  exposure  of  these 
proceedings  with  that  satisfaction 
which  the  detection  of  dishonour- 
able, not  to  say  fraudulent  trans- 
actions, must  ever  inspire,  let  us 
increase  our  solicitude  for  the  just 
appropriation  of  the  endowments  . 
of  our  Independent  churches,  lest 
the  reproof  of  our  Lord  be  justly 
applied  to  us,  "  Why  b^holdest 
thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  bro- 
2Z 


tfaiBc'i  ^f$,  hni  cN^nsiderest  not  the  tt  a  ^ogd  endowment  hdonfrng  to 
b«am.  tbM  ift  ia  thine  owji  eye;  oi  tku  ckurck^  and  it  woukl  hare  been 
haw  ^iU  than  8ay  to  thy'  brothev  nojre  conaiderable  bad  not  pajit  of 
1^1  me.  pull  out  the  mota  out  of  the  principal  been  sunk  in  the- time 
tbiae  eye,  and  behold  a  beam  ie  in  af  Dr.  Savage,  to  deliay  the  eK- 
Uiune  own  eye."  peaces  of  repairs." 

.  Thet  immediate  occasion  of  thia  It  appears,  then,  that  the  ebucob, 
paper.,  bo.weyer,  is  to  seek  infer-,  for  whose  use  this  endowment  was 
matioa  inelating  to  the  property  of  boqueatlied,  has  ceased  to  meet  in 
tba  once  flourishing  church,  which,  their  ancient  house  of  prayer,  which 
aMembJied  in  Bury  Street,  Saint  is  now  occupied  by  a  miaistoc 
Mary  Axe,  and  whbch  successively  whose  name  is  noteocolled  amongst 
eiyoyed  the  pastoral  labours  af  the  members  of  the  disseating 
Owen  andClarkson,  Caryl,  Watts,  body.  I  would,  therefore,  thaak 
and  Savage.  Passing  Jby  one  of  any  of  your  correspondeatf  who 
the   avenues   which  Leads  to  the    ean  inform  me,  to  say, 

1.  Whether  this  ancient  ohum^lt 
still  exist,  and  where  they  meet  for 
worship  ?  and, 

2.  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
endowjneat,  and  how  it  is  appro- 
priated? 

I  know  nothing,  and  there^re 
would  not  be  understood  to  insinaale 
any  thing  against  the  character  of 


ancient  meeting-house,  my  eye 
was.  attracted  by  a  paltry  board, 
with  this  inscription^  "To  Bury 
Street  Cqapel,  formerly  Dx. 
Watt's !"  This  at  once  indicated 
t9  my  mind  some  greats  and  as.  I 
apprehended  from  the  quackery  of 
the  announcement,  an  unfavourable 
qbange.     I  therefore  inquired  of  a 


friend  in  tbe  city,  wkat  might  be  ita  the  last  pastor  of  this  ancient  cbiirGh 

preseat.  state*  and  learned  indeed  ia  Bucy  Street,  who,  I  understand, 

that,  strange  cha?iges  have  taken  yet  Kves,  venerable  for  his  years 

PLlape.     It  appears  that  the  Rev.  and  bis  piety.     But  be  ought  to 

T«  Beek  was  the  last  minister  who  feel  that  he  owes  it  ta  the  cause  of 

preached  there  in  the  line  of  pas.-  God  vn  the  metropolis,  to  therepu- 

toral  succession,  from  Owen.     Bo4i  tation  of  the  ministerial  oiHoa  he 

9iniee  that  gentleman's  removal,  the  sustaias,  and  to  his  owa  fair  cha- 

neetiog-house  has  been  in  other  cacter,  to.  explain  why  that  place, 

hands^  and  k  now  tbe  property  of  so  long  the  seat  of  a  learned,  intet* 

tl^  individual  who  fills  its  pulpit,  iipfewt,  and  truly  ei&aagelieal  mi* 


wbo  is  not  oonaidered  by  my  in* 
formant  as  learnedas  Oweii,  or  as 
practical  as  Clarkson,  or  as«  elo^ 
q«ent  as  Watts.  Witb  that,  how^ 
eves,  I  have,  nothing  ta  do  ;  the 
gentleman,  doabtkaa,  had  a  right 
to  purchaae  the  place,  for.  Walter 
Wilson  infomvs^uA  '<  that  it  is  laase«> 
bold,"  and  ha  has  also,  witboat 
doubt,  a  right  to  pieacb  vn  it ;  for 
aa  Cowper  says, 

'<  Who  will  m^y  pi;eAcl),  aad  what  tbej 

Thef  e  is  one  sentence  of  Mv.  WiK 
ion's>  however,  with  which,  if  it  be 
correct,  I  have  to  do,  in  common 
witbevery  other  member  oCthelnde- 
pendeotdeBomiflAtio»,  'viz.  <« tihere 


nistrv,  wa^  abandoned  by  hai»,  and 
in  what  way  the  endowment  is  ap^ 
propriated  for  tbe  present,  and  se* 
oured  in  future  for  the  benevolent 
purposes  the  donors  contemplated 
wben  the  present  beneficiary  is  no 
more^  C.  O. 


%^i»%%^i»^^<» 


A  REPt^Y  TO  THE  COMPLAINT  OF 
CERTAIN  PERSON'S  RESPECTING 
THE  l^LLINQ  OF  PAROCHIAL 
B&hhS  AT  X>ISS£NT£R'S  FUNJBw 
AAL& 

OsNTLEMfeN, —  In  readbg  over 
in  your  last  number,  the  answers 
to  correspondents,  I  observe  you 
lay  claim  to  the  parish  bell,  as  well 
as  to  the  churchy  on  the  ffround  of 
their  being^»aft<2na/,  and  therefpre. 
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m  eomAMa  with  Ihe  services  of  th«  ia  conse(|ueh<ie  of  not  havifag  V9JBkm 
clergy^  coMider  them  as  the  joint  mitted  to  this  ordinaiice  d  bap^ 
property  orf  the  whole  cdmmufaityv  tism,  as  thus  praedseU  rh  th^  na^ 
The  parish  borial-'gt'ouitd  alsb,  I  tionai  churchy  can  oirly  at  best  b^ 
suppose,  you  View  in  the  same  partakers  of '' nnoovensmted  inei><k 
Kgfat^afid&lthbttghyoii  recominehd  cies."  The  Church  of  EtiglEnni 
that '  every  dissenting  meeting-  farther  maaifests  her  .zeal  for  tha 
hoase  shdnld  have  a  cemetery  at-  salvation  of  her  meibb«rs,  (eolisi^ 
tabbed  to  it,  I  imagine  that  Dis-  dering,  no  donbt,  that  aitfaoQ^ 
sent^rft  generally  entertain  thie  idea,  they  were  regeherated  in  baptism*, 
that*  because  they  pay  in  common  they  may,  nevertheless,  in  aftet^ 
with  their  fellow-subjects  for  idie  iife,  have  eommiited  some  ^  trei* 
sapl^ort  of  the  national  establish-  passes,)  by  anthori^ing  th«  -piieata 
ifteBt,  with  all  its  appendages^  tbey  who  ihintster  at  her  altar  to  aiford 
h&Ve  a  just  right  to  interment  in  absolution  tb  l^ose  whose  mindii 
that  groimd  for  the  support  c»f  may  be  uneasy  frndBr  the  con victfon 
which  theyi  iA  common  with  others,  of  having  erred  and  strayed  from 
pay  their  rates.  And  hence  it  the  right  way,  and  thus  in  '*  the 
aiisms,  that  because  some  clergy-  order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick," 
men  have  objected  to  the  right  of  we  find,  that  after  the  sick  per- 
«6{Hilture  in  consecrated  ground,  son  shall  be  moved  to  make  a  spe- 
elaimed  for  such  as  have  not  been  dial  confession  of  his  sins,  the 
baptised  withiii  the  pale  of  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  after  thik 
natioha]  cUureh,  thby  are  accused  sort,  *^  our  Lof-d  Jesus  ChriM,  wiio 
•of  displaying  k  spirit  in  opposition  hath  left  pow^  to  his  church  ib 
to  the  christian  character.  Now,  absolve  all  sihners  who  truly  res- 
Sirs.,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  res-  pent,  and  bdieve  in  htm;  of  liis 
etting  th^  clergy  cf  (h^  eistablish-  gi^at  mercy  forgive  thee  thih^  t^i- 
laent  from  such  an  imputation »  and  febces;  and  b^  his  avthorit^  coni- 
eontend  that  the  bbnduct  of  such  mitted  to  me,  J  absolve  thee  fro^ 
clergymen  is  strictly  catisktentf  and  all  thy  sins j  in  the  hame  of  the 
in  full  s^cordance  with  the  various  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  atidof  the 
serViqes  of  **  the  Book  of  Common  Holy  Ghost.'^  And  that  this  po#^r 
Prayer."  In  the  services  enjoined  is  possessed  by  the  ministers  of  tbe 
u(>on  the  raentb6rs  of  the  Church  Established  Chiirch,  who  will  be 
el*  England,  proviilion  is  made  for  sceptical  ertough  to  deny ;  wh^ 
the  bapttsiB  of  children,  by  tl^  it  is  kAotirn  that  ih  their  ordinatiKm 
piV>per  adiniftistratLon  of  which  or-  by  their  diocesto^  they  hav^  4iot 
dkiance  thdse  who  partake  thereof  merely  received  the  iinpositfon  M 
become  Chrestians,  ahd  this  is  care-  the  bishb[^'s  hands,  but  tinit  the 
fully  taught  to  the  children  th'eni-  imjiositioii  is  accotapani^  with 
selves,  ai  sood  hs  Ihey  are  capa-  these  solemn  words  ^-*''  Reeeite 
ble  df  learnihg  the  calechism ;  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 
'<  vffaerein  I  w^s  made  a  member  of  The  churchy  therefore^'  in  die 
(^hHst,  the  child  of  God|  ahd  dn  ord^r  icft  %hd  Burial  of  tiie  DiM, 
idbentot  of  the  ludgdom  of  hen-  nliay  with  great  consistency  antU- 
▼da ;"  and- in  fufU  corisisteney  with  Hse  the  minister  teoothmit  the 
drii,  lis  thfe  thanksgiving  whieh  is  body  of  a  ^mber  to  the  grdtrnd, 
offBied  tjb  Almighty  G6d^  that  it  **  m  sui*e  atod  oertain  hope  of  the 
haih  plehsed  Imn  to  regeh^ate  this  i^eshnrecfios  to  eternal  Hfe,"  b^- 
iftfian ti  Now^  it  masi  be  vety  ob  -  eanse^  if  he  )ia9  befed  f^g^n^rated  in 
▼i#«s  >I6  an^  attcAiiia  vajkt^  ^at-  a  hi^tisia,'and  9obseq«^htly  abfeK$lv«d 
wl'db  diffeldlM^  iraiftts  betwaeh  Ararih  all  hii^  ^hw  by  tile  pri^t,  wlb 
thtoe  who  ai^  thus  ree^ved  as  it  ebb  int^tttanii  s  doubt;  bat  th^  citite 
#es^,  iifttd««lreil8iit,ttndtloeteiifho  is  diffpreifi  with  Uk»&  #bb  himrff 
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never  been  baptized  ia  her  com- 
munioDj  or  absolved  by  h^r  priests ; 
ivhat  -right  have  Mch  to  expect 
that  at  their  interment  their  bones 
flhould  be  laid  amongst  those  of 
the  faithful ;  or  that  the  minister  of 
religion  could  commit  their  bodies 
to  the  ground  with  an  expression 
of  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  their 
joyful  resurrection  ?  Seeing,  then, 
how  matters  stand,  I  would  se- 
riously advise  Dissenters  to  adopt 
your  recommendation,  and  en- 
deavour that  every  meeting-house, 
however  small,  might  have  a  ce- 
metery.        I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Z. 


^^%<%^<%^^%  % 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
IN  THE  OUTSET  OF  HIS  COURS  E. 

•That  genuine  piety  has  a  vast 
advantage  over  irreligion  and  pro- 
fligacy, even  in  this  life,  must 
surely  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  are  competent  to  form  a  fair 
and  impartial  estimate;  and  this 
has  been  uniformly  granted  by 
those  who  have  fully  tried  both 
sides.  Yet  we  dare  not  conceal 
the  difficulties  which  the  real 
Christian  has  to  meet,  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  his  destined 
course.  Some  of  these  arise  from 
the  dimness  and  limitation  of  his 
views,  in  regard  to  points  both  of 
doctrine  and  practice ;  others  from 
the  strength  of  his  constitutional 
passions  and  early  habits,  or  the 
temptations  to  which  his  sphere 
and  station  expose  him. 

When  a  man  b  awakened  from 
•  the  sleep  of  sin,  the  torpor  in  which 
.  all  his  faculties  and  best  feelings 
have  been  locked  up  and  benumb- 
'  ed,  he  often  asks,  **  W  hat  is  truth  7" 
.  with  a  sincerity  and  earnestness 
.  strikingly  contrasted  to  the  scep- 
.  tical  or  careless  spirit  which 
'  prompted  Pilate  to  put  the  same 

auestion.  He  is  desirous  to  know 
le  will  of  Gody  and  he  sits  down 
tothe  diligent  perusal  of  the  Bible* 
Be  feels,  perhaps^  the  need  of 
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comments   and  helps,   and    soon 
acquires    a   variety    of   religious 
books;    but   discordant  opinions 
and  systems,  from  writers  equally 
famed  and  admired,  create  a  per- 
plexity  in   his  mind.     The^  mere 
speculatist  feels  much  at  his  ease, 
in  sifting  and  discussing  doctrines  ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  him  who 
.apprehends  that  his  eternal  hap- 
piness or  misery  hinges  on  his  re- 
ceiving or  rejecting  the  truth.*  £ven 
while  he  is  advancing  towards  e 
settlement  and  decision  of  mind^ 
on  the  grand  fundaftiental  articles 
of  the  christian  faith,  he  has  many 
painful    doubts    and  drawbacks. 
Nor  is  it  in  reference  to  principle 
only,  but  also  to  practice,  that  he 
stands  at  times  in  trembling  sus- 
pense.    The  path,  which,  to  one 
more  enlightened,  may  seem  clear 
and  plain,  is  to  him  dubious  and 
intricate ;    and  the  solicitude  he 
feels  is  proportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude  ot  the  consequences  antici- 
pated from  taking  a  false  step. 

But  the  Christian ,  at  the  outset 
of  his  course,  has  often  to  encoun- 
ter other  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  strength  of  his  constitutional 
passions  and  early  habits.  The 
grace  which  enlightens  the  under- 
standing and  arouses  the  consci- 
ence, will,  indeed,  eventually  sub- 
ordinate the  affections ;  but  this 
liist  is  not  effected  without  many 
arduous  struggles.  Whether  the 
man  has  been  a  slave  of  mammon, 
a  dupe  of  ambition,  or  a  votary  of 
fashion  and  pleasure,  to  subdue 
propensities  which  have  been  long 
indulged,  and  break  down  habits 
which  have  been  firmly  consoli- 
dated, will  be  no  easy  task.  The 
young  convert  is  frequently  ready 
to  congratulate  himself  on  .  the 
gaining  of  a  victory,  when  ha  too 
soon  nnds,  the  enemy  has  only 
changed  his  position,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  renew  the  assault  with 
increased  subtilty,  i;hough,  per- 
haps, with  diminished  force.  The 
same  pride,  or  lust,  or  levity, 
which  before  put  itself  forth  in 
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gross  forms,  now  assumes  a  spe-     Bible  be  studied  in  the  spirit  of 


devotion,  not  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy. The  volume  of  inspira- 
tion unfolds  the  great  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  ex- 
hibits them  in  their  practical  bear- 
ings, connected  with  facts  and 
characters  which  interest  and  ele- 
vate the  mind.  He  who  dally 
searches  the  Scriptures,  and,  while 
he  reads,  prays  for  the  guidance 
and  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
will  not  long  be  agitated  ^nd  per- 
plexed, but  find  his  soul  in  a  re- 
gion of  light  and  liberty,  cheered 
and  animated  by  the  discoveries 
which  open  upon  him. 

Corrupt  passions,  and  evil  ha- 
bits of  every  kind,  must  be  morti- 
fied and  destroyed .  W^®*^®^'  ^® 
young  convert  has  been  left  to 
range  through  the  haunts  of  dissi- 

Sation,  or  has  been  educated  un- 
er  the  fostering  care  of  pious  pa- 
rents, the  axe  must  be  laid  to  the 
root.  We  dare  not  promise  him 
peace  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
lusts.  If  it  be  asked.  How  is  this 
internal  war  to  be  prosecuted  ? 
the  answer  is,  With  the  weapons 
of  grace  and  truth.  Go,  then, 
young  soldier  of  the  cross,  to  the 
great  Captain  of  salvation.  Be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  his  might.  Put  on  the 
whole  armour  of  God,  and  fight 
the  good  fight  ot  faith.  In  regard 
to  those  temptations  which  arise 
from  circumstances,  there  will  be 
need  of  fortitude  and  prudence,  vi- 
gilance and  prayer.  Be  valiant  for 
the  truth  upon  the  earth. '  Give  no 
surmounted?    This  is  an  inquiry    just  occasion  of  offence,  to  Jew,  or 


cious,  sentimental  veil. 

In  comnaencing  his  course,  the 
Christian  finds  many  of  his  diffi- 
culties in  the  sphere,  or  station,  to 
which  he  is  allotted.  His  former 
friends  become  his  enemies ;  where 
he  once  met  a-  welcome,  he  now 
meets  a  sneer  or  a  taunt.  His 
very  business,  it  may  be,  places 
him  in  the  focus  of  temptation. 
Does  he  wish  to  conciliate,  and  to 
disarm  prejudice? — his  gentleness 
lays  him  open  to  the  urgency  of 
their  persuasions  and  intreaties; 
and  he  finds,  that,  instead  of  draw- 
ing them  to  righteousness,  they 
are  winding  and  alluring  him  into 
the  paths  of  danger.  Does  he  de- 
termine to  act  a  bold  and  decisive 
part,  and  break  off  at  once  con- 
nections which  are  uncongenial 
and  injurious  ?  • —  he  incurs  the 
charge  of  rashness,  and  creates 
hostilities  by  his  manner,  not  less 
than  by  his  motive. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  young 
persons,  brought  up  in  the  bosom 
of  religious  families,  have  to  strug- 
gle with  few  of  these  difficulties, 
in  their  entrance  upon  a  course  oif 
godliness.  We  grant,  that  they 
are  highly  favoured  ;  but  the  gate 
is  strait,  and  the  way  narrow  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  others.  These 
young  recruits  are  to  be  told,  even 
in  training,  that  the  war  rages  at 
no  great  distance  in  which  they 
must  soon  be  warmly  engaged. 

But  if  difficulties  constantly  at- 
tend the  outset  of  the  christian 
course,  how  are  they  best  to  be 


of  the  utmost  importance  to  all 
who  are  just  entering  the  lists,  to 
run  the  race  set  before  them,  and 
striving  to  reach  the  immortal 
prize. 

To  attain  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  divine  truth,  let  the 


Gentile,  or  the  church  of  Godl    Be 
more  afraid    of  sinning  than    of 
suffering ;   and  while  you  desire. 
Christ  as  your  portion,  ever  make 
him  your  pattern  and  guide. 

Amicus  B. 
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i'Hfi  MSCENt  Ofr  SaTaN. 

('On  jedfy  a  Painting  upon  thtt  mhjcct  hy 
FtutU,  in  the  Marquii  of  Bute*i  Collection, 
LuUm,  Bedfordshire.) 

I  9EE  (hce  falling  from  thine  heigh t^ 

Like  lightning  from  the  sky ; 
Who  wast  hut  now  a  son  of  light, 

A  moraing  star  on  high. 
Biiti  oh  I  dOw  fallen  from  gloiy  now  i 
How  dimmed  the  splendour  of  thy  brow. 

The  radiance  of  thine  eye  ! 
How  are  thy  beams  of  lustre  hMt^ 
Oaee  brightest  of  the  heairenly  boat. 

Below  thee  roll  the  shades  of  kiig^t, 

To  ^f«et  Ithy  downward  way ; 
Above,  hard  breaking  on  thy  flighti 

Th'  eternal  Itghtniiigs  play ; 
Thy  gloomy  wings  in  terror  spreAd, 
deem  shadowing  thy  defenceless  helKl) 

From  that  all-blasting  ray. 
That  head  which  well  deserves  to  know. 
The  wrath  of  thine  Almighty  foe. 

Aild  yet^^not  quite  thine  angel  form 

Has  lost  its  show  of  state, 
fi*eo  in  the  thunders  of  that  storm. 

Which  hufl  thee  to  thy  fate. 
Though  from  thy  crown  of  lustre  riven, 
Tbouih  from  thy  thfooe of  greatnefts driven. 

Yet  even  noW,  how  great ! 
An  angel's  form,  but,  ah,  the  while 
A  heart  of  most  ehvenomed  guile. 

And  in  the  features  of  that  face. 

That  heart  may  be  descried ! 
Tkeire  Ull  thoat  pafl9i<>iK  we  may  traee. 

Which  led  thy  Adth  aside. 
And  Urst,  the  fatal  cause  of  all, 
The  demon  that  hath  wrought  thy  fall. 

Indomitable  pride; 
Whitfh  bade  thee  turti  thy  rebel  sword, 
ypotk  thy  Moubl-ck  aid  thy  Lord. 

And  tfteTft  deHahce  eftti  now. 

With  Wifrvr  sft^ggtes  there  i 
And  hatfifli  on  thy  darkened  brow, 

Vet  stronger  than  despair. 
O  fiend,  thou  well  hast  earned  thy  doom. 
Thy  heft,  thy  thiAni,  thy  living  tomb, 

6inw  tfav  weidt  Mm  cbtild  dnet 
T*  hssMl  his  everlaslittg  throne, 
Whose  goodness  deigned  to  fix  thine  own. 

•     THE  tltY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Oh,  I  would  weep  and  mourn  alone, 
Nor  hear  the  careless  passer  by 

Express  a  grief  he  canndt  own, 
Which  only  lives  within  his  eye ; 

The  world  may  pity,  smile,  or  frown. 
It  cannot  soothe  a  single  sigh. 


OhJ>ity !  what  cans't  thou  \>estow. 
To  luTl  the  heart  to  rest  agftin ; 

Or  cba^e  the  darkness  from  tlie  brow. 
Or  mitigate  one  thought  of  pain  ; 

Thou  can'st  not  ease  one  throb  of  woe*^ 
Thou  soundest  in  mine  ear  in  vain. 

Thou.irt  a  stAr  of  winter's  sky. 

How  bright,  but  oh,  hoW  eold  thy  ray ; 
Thou  art  an  echo,  whose  reply 

But  Iterates  the  plalutlve  lay ; 
A  vain  tvsponse  to  sorrow's  sigh. 

Which  mocks  the  woe  it  cimt  allay. 

SUN  IN  THY  SETTING. 

Svn  itt  thy  setting,  ere  thy  parting  light 
OHmmer  its  trembling  f«rewel1  oA  the 
sea« 
Ere  yonder  clouds  shall  veil  thee  from  my 
sight. 
Grant  me  one  last  bright  beam  to  gaze  oh 
thee. 

Like  some  proud  warrior.  When  his  battle's 
won. 
Dying  in  glory,  oh  the  field  of  fame  ; 
Thou  seemest  at  this  moment,  letting  subl 
And  those  bright  clouds  the  scutcheons  of 
thy  name. 

But  they  are  darkenhig  o'er  thy  ruddy  fhoe» 
As  lower  still  it  sinks  beneath  the  wave  | 

And  now  they  seem,  in  melancholy  grace. 
Like  mournful  bankers  flotitln^  o'er  thy 
grave. 

For  thou  art  sinking  'neath  the  horizon's 
bounds. 
Yet  still  a  twiligflt  dimly  tints  (he  sky ; 
'Tis  Kke  the  gloom  of  glory  Which  sar- 
rounds. 
The  hero's  name  when  ages  have  flown 


HAIL  to  THEE,  BVE^JING  BTAR. 

Hail  to  thee,  evening  star, 
Wbeelih^  thy  goidea  c^r, 

f  A  the  btt^t  west '. 
Hail  to  tby  trembling  gleam  ^ 
Floating  the  misty  stream  ! 
Hail  to  thy  tender  beam, 

Teliiilg  6t  fest ! 

Pftle  iUir  of  teiider  tof'e, 

Mild  is  tby  light  above. 

Soft  is  thy  ray. 
Eve,  hd^thy  hours  impart, 
Joy  to  the  withered  heart. 
Sorrow  and  care  depart. 

Far,  far  away ! 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

TTie   Advancement  of    Society    in  geography  of  tbe  varioos  nations 

Knowledge  and  ReHg.ion.      By  and  ages- of  the  world,  and  give  iw, 

chimes  Douglas,  Esq,  8vo.  09.  in  a  single  chart,  all  Hie  descending 

and   ascending  stages    of  hnman 

The    intellectnal    history   of  the  society,  from  the  creation  to  the 

human  race,  treated  in  close  and  consummation  of  the  glohe.     Thh 

unbroken    re^rence    to  the    pro-  is,  indeed,  to  furnish  nothing  short 

minent  /ened-marAs  which  revelation  of  a  historical  exposition  of  that 

affords,  and  displaying  the  point-  fine  saying  of  Plato,  r»ce?t/^o't^^cvc 

ings  which  begin  to  appear,  of  an  spayo  Ka\  yijg.     Mind  is   king  of 

improvement    more    general    and  heaven  and  earth.     Whether    the 

higher  than  has  yet  been  knoWn  in  ancients  generally  entertained  the 

the  best  periods,  or  the  choicest  doctiineof  the  supremacy  of  min<!> 

spots,  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  en-  as  was  maintained  by  Macrobiuft 

terprise  and  difficulty.     Donbtless  and  Porphyry,  or  not,  is  scarcely 

some  sections  of  the  undertaking  worth  a  dispute ;  but  assuredly  the 

might  be  filled  up  without  great  history  of  the  human  race  supplies 

labour  or  unusual  talent,  but  the  much  to  illustrate  and  render  plau- 

connexion  of  the  n^ultifarious  parts,  sible  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and 

the  succession  of  the  many  stages,  to  lessen  the  degree  of  our  asto*- 

the    discrimination    of    the    chief  nishmentthatsuchprinciplesshould 

causes,  and  the  judicious  display  have  received  the  approbation  and 

and  contrast  of  the  light  and  shade  support  of  men  so  eminently  en- 

which  are  in  almost  constant  pla^  dowed.     Ih  the  absence  of  a  purer 

over  the  whole  scene,    require  a  Kght    and    a    more    authoritative 

mind  of  no  ordinary  comprehension  judge,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 

and  no  common  acquirements.  In-  the  Grecian  philosophers  attained 

deed  it  is  a  task  that  can  be  accom-  so  exalted  a  conception,  than  that 

plished  thoroughly  by  no  one  hand :  they  rose  no  higher.     Their  philo- 

the  field  is  too  vast,  and  the  qua-  sophy,  like  their  navigation,  was 

Hties  requisite  for  its  analysis  so  bold,    considering    the  principles 

various,  that   little  more  can    be  which  it  had  to  depend  upon ;  but 

done  by  an  individual,  than  either  to  both  betng  destitute  of  the  rnfalliMe 

execute  a  single  section,  or  present  and  the  universal,  dealt  rather  in 

a  mere  sjcetchy  or  outline  exhibition  expedients  than  in  laws;  white  the 

of  tl^  whole.     Yet  the  attempt  is  greatest  proficients  never  rose  in 

npiag^animous  and  noble;    and  to  the  one    above,  the  character    of 

h^.ve  displayed    but    the    general  coasters,  nor  in  the  other  abov^ 

bearings,  though  with  many  imper>-  that  of  speculators.    They  touched 

fections  and  breaks,  19  a  work  of  on  all  shores,  but  left  the  seas  un- 

I)igh  merit  and  of  intense  interest,  touched ;    they  treated    upon    aH 

Pdr  if  the  advancement  of  terrestrial  questions,  but  settled  none:  they 

geography  is  in^portapt,  and  he  who  had  as  little  notion  of  a  hand  that 

contributes  but  the  soundings  of  a  couM  guide  them  across  the  mazes 

jingle  Qew  bay,  or  the  outline  of  a  and  the  gulfs  of  their  philosophy,  as 

single  coast,  is  counted  a  bene-  of  an  instrument  that  should  mark 

ftiQtbi:  to  the  hum^n  jace  and  to  a  sure  path  to  the  navigator  in  the 

true,  science ;  what,  honour  shall  be  absence  of  light,  and  on  the  surface 

adequate  tq  bis  merit»   Ivho  can  of  a  limitless  ocean.     Hence  thehr 

mujf  thb    niorj^l  wid  intellectual  philosophy,  like  their  navigatit^. 
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was  feeble  and  inefficient ;   yet  the  history.     They    refused    to   steer 

nekton  of  Anexagoras,^  that  mind,  their  course  by  these  ascertained 

or  intellect,  being  an  autocrat,  and  soundings   and  bearings,  and  the 

unmingled  with  any  other  power,  result  was,  they  were  either  lost  in 


orders  and  pervades  all  things,  con- 
tains in  it  a  sublime  notion,  the  germ 
of  the  present  interesting  volume, 
and  the  principle  which  yet  remains 
to  be  more  amply  developed  in  the 
upward  march  of  intellect  to  virtue, 
happiness,  and  God. 

Witliout  stumbling  upon  the 
indistinct  and  ill-assorted  notions 
of  pagan  philosophers,  upon  the 
nature,  capabilities,  and  relations 
of  human  intellect,  and  without 
sanctioning  the  far  less  sober  and 
profound  views  of  modem  per- 
fectionists, a  theory  may  be  main- 
tained to  which  all  the  facts  of  uni- 
versal history  shall  respond,  and 
with  which  may  be  linked  the 
brightest  anticipations  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist, ana  the  fairest  visions 
of  the  reformer.  That  which  in 
the  past  has  perplexed  and  ship- 
wrecked the  speculations  of  in- 
fidel philosophers,  and  that  in  the 
present,  which  has  so  often  made 
them  desperate  and  frantic,  falls 
into  its  place  in  the  trUe  theory, 
links  on  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
.mundane  history  and  system,  an- 
swers to  the  inspired  record,  word 
for  word,  fact  to  fact,  principle  to 
principle,  and  leaves  that  sacred 
authority  in  full  possession  of  the 
right  to  unfold  to  the  eye  of  hope 


an  ocean  of  perplexity,  or  made  a 
blind  voyage  round  the  misty 
island  of  their  own  theory,  and  then 
gave  themselves  out  as  circum- 
navigators of  the  globe.  The  Ger- 
mans have  subsequently  indulged 
their  moody  genius  in  endless  spe- 
culations upon  various  departments 
of  this  vast  subject,  and  in  some 
general  theories,  -  both  historical 
and  prophetic;  but  like  most  of 
the  speculations  of  the  infidel  phi- 
losophers of  France  and  England, 
who  had  preceded  them,  their 
theories  have  been  as  full  of  dreams 
as  void  of  truth,  and  as  repugnant 
to  an  enlarged  induction  of  facts 
as  to  the  testimonies  and  prophecies 
of  revelation. 

Mr.  Douglas  is  a  philosopher  of 
a  difierent  school,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  heavenly  star  he  has 
performed  a  voyage  of  greater  ex- 
tent, of  more  accuracy,  and  of  in- 
finitely greater  promise  than  any 
or  all  his  predecessors.  The  title 
of  the  volume  conveys  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of 
the  matter,  nor  of  the  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  the  subjects  dis* 
cussed.  It  is  an  outline  of  the  in* 
tellectual  history  of  the  human 
race,  containing  a  delineation  of  all 
the   principal*  eras  of  social  ad- 


fairer   visions  than  the    pencil  of    vancement,  and  a  display  of  those 
poetry  ever  drew,  and  as  real  as    present  circumstances  which  appear 


any  that  the  pen  of  history  ever 
Recorded.  Monboddo,  Hiime,  and 
a  host  of  inferior  imitators  have  at* 
tempted  to  speculate  upon  the  phi- 
losophy of  Human  history,  but  they 


pregnant  with  promise  and  hope, 
in  reference  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious advancement  of  the  whole 
race. 

In  describing  a  treatise  of  so 


have  all  proved    themselves    not    complicated  a  character,  it  is  much 


more  at  variance  with  the  decisive 
and  general  testimonies  of  '  reve- 
lation than  with  the  admitted  facts 
of    human    nature    and    profane 

.  *  A^vroKparopa  yap  ovra  avrov  rat 
shevi  fufiiyfiepoy  xavra  ^ritriv  avrov 
Kt^afuily  ra  vpayfiara,  ha  wavrkty 
iorra.'^VLATO  m  Crahfh, 


more  easy  to  present  an  analysis, 
than  to  anord  an  adequate  view  of 
the  research  which  every  page  ex- 
hibits, and  of  the  ability  with  which 
the  whole  is  executed.  We  cannot 
express  th#  admiration  we  feel  of 
the  general  design  and  plan  of  the 
author.  The ,  principlea  which  he 
has  adopted^  and  the  lights  which 
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he  follows,  command  our  highest    disadvantages. — the  previous  view$. 
veneration ;  and  if,  in  the  subor-    and  reasonings  being  often  estfea* 


dinate  parts,  we  find  the  execution 
not  minutely  accurate,  or  the  fill- 
ings-up  not  so  perfect  and  well 
executed  as  the  more  general 
sketch,  it  is  neither  to  be  wondered 
at  nor  severely  censured.  There 
is  room  in  so  vast  a  subject  for 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  same  hand  which  drew  the 
masterly  outline,  should  execute 
all  the  drapery,  colouring,  and  de- 
tail with  equal  ability ;  or  that  the 
first  describer  of  the  theory  of  the 
whole  orb  should  succeed  equally 
in  the  interior  delineations  of  every 
country  and  every  coast,  or  in  the 
history  and  description  of  every 
tribe. 

The  work  consists  of  five  parts, 
or    distinct    treatises,    each   ade- 


tial  to  support,  or  render  intelligi- 
ble, the  succeeding.  We  shall,. 
ho^Yever,  endeavour  to  guard,. as 
much  as  possible,  against  this 
evil.  After  some  introductory 
paragraphs,  he  treats,  first,  of  the 
early  Condition  of  Mankind  ;  then 
of  the  first  Monarchies ;  then  of 
the  Grecian  Republics.  The  fol- 
lowing citation  contains  the  au- 
thor's views  of  the  early  condi-^ 
tion  of  mankind. 

«  The  mosaic  records  secure  us  from  an 
error  into  which  philosophers,  who  trost 
more  to  their  own  conjectures  than  to  the 
bible,  have  generallj  fallen.  It  is  requisiter 
for  clearness  and  precision  to  reduce  every 
thing  to  its  simplest  elements,  and  from 
its  least  modified  state,  to  enumerate  the 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  the  additions  it 
receives ;  but  what  is  allowable  in  a  work 
of  which  the  sole  aim  is  simplicity,  may 

quately    subdivided.      The    First    be   very   erroneous  whpn  considered  a» 
2  J.U  ^       J  i.      c    matter  of  fact :  and  though,  m  a  treatise 

traces  the  pa^t  advancement  of  which  accommodates  iudi  to  an  arbitrary 
society  from  the  earliest  condition  method,  and  not  to  the  truth  of  events; 
of  mankind,  down  to  their  modern  mankind  may  be  represented  as  passing 
state.  The  Secmd  is  denominated  ^r^^V'^  occupation  of  hunters  to  that  of 
tk.  Future.  The  Third  treats  of  Sfttnd  ^fe^ t  ct^^ 
the  Advancement  of  Religion  at  is  great,  if  y^t  mistake  the  process  of  our 
Home,  which  includes  a  view  of  own  minds  for  progress  of  the  human  race, 
those  hopeful  agencies  which  are  *°?  imagine  that  men  miist  first  have 
^  -  ^       -   -     -  existed  as  savages,  because  the  savage  state 

stands  at  the  head  of  our  own  arfificiii 
system. 

**  And  yet  this  misapprehension  is  the  sole 
support  of  a  theory  which  is  alike  reftited 
by  the  evidence  of  revelation,  and  by  ths 
situation  of  the  ancient  world  ;  from  ths 
sea  of  China  to  the  German  Ocean,  tribes^ 
too  rude  to  have  tamed  the  wild  aninUdi 
for  their  own  use,  were  in  possession  of 
domestic  cattle,  and  beyond  the  bounds  of 
civilization  the  pastoral  stats  alike  pre ^ 
vailed  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The 
only  exceptions  strengthen  the  general 
rule :  some  hunters,  scattered  over  rsnges 
of  mountains ;  some  fishers,  amid  wide 
intersecting  lakes,  or  some  tribes  deprived 
of  their  cattle  by  the  severity  of  the  611^ 
mate  towards  the  Icy  Sea.  In  this  respect^ 
the  New  World  is  contrasted  with  the 
Old,  and  in  this  very  contrast  affordraa 
additional  proof 'that  the  pasto)^  utate 
has  preceded  the  savage,  sin^ce  its  savage 
inhabitants,  with  the  strong  marks  of  their 
Scythian  descent,  will  be  geneirftHy  allowed 
to  have  sprung  from  a  race  in  polsession' 
of  numerous  herds,  and  the  only  assign- 
able cause  of  the  difference  beCween  IN 
hunters  of  America  and  tkeir  MStoral  «ii* 
3A 


BOW  at  work,  and  which  the  author 
conceives  will  continue  progres- 
sively to  advance  religion  at  home. 
The  Fourth  is  devoted  to  the  Ad^ 
vancement  of  Religion  Abroad  ;«and 
the  Fifth  to  the  Tendency  of  Age. 

The  first  of  these  lectures  will, 
it  is  obvious,  require  the  largest 
share  of  information,  discrimina- 
tion, and  acuteness>  to  execute 
well.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  part  of  the  dis^ 
eussion,  supposing  it  adequately 
treated.  Tnat  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter is  visible  in  every,  part  of  this 
section,  we  are  persuaded  all  our 
readers  wHl  ddmit,  when  we  shall 
have  submitted  some  passages  to 
their  attention ;  at  the  same  time  we 
must  premise,  that,  in  such  a  work, 
tlie  separation  of  a  passage  from 
j\m  connexion,  subjects  it  to  great 
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cestom  of  Upper  Asia,  is  the  intierveiuDg 
sea,  with  the  want  of  barks  of  sufficient 
harden  to  transport  their  cattle. 

**  The  appearances  of  society,  over  both 
the  old  and  the  new  continent,  exactly 
tally  with  the  effects  which  must  bare 
resulted  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind, 
as  described  by  Moses  ;  a  dispersion  whicli 
took  place  after  a  common  sojourn,  for  a 
length  of  years,  in  a  country  favoural)le 
for  the  increase  of  their  flocks ;  and  after 
having  had  long  access  to  the  arts  and 
knowledge  of  a  still  earlier  race  by  the 
long  lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  who  formed  a 
connecting  link  between  the  Antidiluvian 
and  Postdiluvian  World.  The  light,  which 
spread  over  the  earth,  may  be  traced  to 
the  plains  of  Babylon  as  its  centri«,  and 
the  barbarism  and  the  depression  of  the 
different  tribes  of  men  is  shaded  more 
deeply,  according  to  their  distance  from 
the  parent  seats  of  mankindi  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  journey. 

**  It  is -from  tiiis  one  fount  of  emanation 
that  the  first  vestiges  of  thought  and  im- 
provement are  derived,  which  are  common 
to  all  nations  and  languages ;  and  which 
have  been  assigned,  even  by  infidel  philo- 
sophers, to  one  primitive  race,  the  stock 
whence  the  many  families  of  the  earth 
have  sprnng ;  who  have  left  behind  them 
riesemblances  and  affinitivs  iu  the  remotest 
languages,  and  recollections,  however  dis- 
guised by  fable  and  mythology,  which 
refer  to  a  period  when  all  the  earth  had 
one  common  history  and  interest. 
'  <<  Thus  the  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  deluge  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind. 


[Jnly, 

it  fare  with  science,  reduced  to  the  same 
circumstances,  the  higher  and  more  spe- 
culative parts  would  be  forgotten,  the  ap- 
plication might  be  retained  without  the 
principle,  and  the  elements  might  rest 
behind  as  witnesses  of  the  perfection  to 
which  knowledge  had  been  brought,  and 
of  the  advanced  state  of  the  sciences  from 
which  they  bad  been  separated. 

**  Possessed  of  the  relics  of  ancient 
langnagc  and  of  ancient  knowledge,  a  new 
population  rapidly  multiplied  in  the  land 
where  nature  had  planted  the  olive  and 
Noah  the  vine,  and  wandered,  with  their 
increasing  flocks,  beneath  that  serene  sky 
where  the  stars  were  first  classed  into  con- 
stellations, without  fixed  habitation  in  the 
country  of  their  transient  pilgrimage,  pre- 
vious to  f  heir  spreading  anew  the  tide  of 
life  over  the  dispeopled  earth,  and  rearing 
in  the  wilderness  once  more  the  dwclliugs 
of  men. 

"It  is  this  period  of  universal  inter- 
community which  has  given  an  indissolu- 
ble bond  of  connection  to  the  far  scattered 
family  of  man,  and  irresistibly  carries  back 
whatever  holds  of  high  antiquity  to  the 
common  origin  of  the  species.  Among 
the  remotest  nioes,  dissevered  by  vast  ages^ 
and  unnavigated  oceans,  fragments  of  lan- 
guage, tradition,  and  opinion  are  found, 
which  piece  in  together,  and  when  united 
with  every  remnant,  from  every  distant 
region,  almost  recompose  that  body  of 
transmitted  recollections;  which,  surviving 
an  earlier  civilization,  and  an  almost  uni- 
versal catastrophe,  was  separated  and  dis- 
persed over  the  earth,  by  the  separation 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  period  of     and  dispersion  of  mankind." — pp.  10^15. 


civilization.  No  doubt  owing  to  the  early 
invention  of  arts  among  the  descendants 
of  Cain,  and  the  long  life  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, so  favourable  to  tlie  cultivation 
of  science,  great  advances  would  be  made, 
and  commanding  heights  of  knowledge, 
would  lie  reach^,  by  men,  who  could  not 
complain,  like  Theophrastus,  that  nature 
had  denied  them  that  length  of  days  for 
cnltivatiog  their  reason,  which  she  bestow* 
"ed  upon  many  irrational  animals ;  but  it  is 
not  by  the  mass  of  knowledge  that  existed 
before  the  deluge,  but  by  the  remnnnts 
that  were  preaenred  in  the  ark,  that  after- 
times  have  been  aff'ected  and  benefited. 
To  form  some  conception  of  the  change 
which  ancient  science  would  undergo  in 
the  hands  of  the  postdiluviahs,  we  may 
imagine  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  varied 
Bikd  copious  language,  which,  after  abotind* 
}ng  in  works  of  every  character,  came  to 
cx»t  only  in  the  speech  of  a  few  indi- 
tiduUst  how  the  aidditions  by  which  it 
had  been  enriched  would  fall  into  disuse, 
and  tli«  language  itself  would  return  to  its 
first  ruj^iments  and  primitive  sin.plicity, 
while  tUe  derivatives  would  occasionally 
•remain,  and  the  roots  from  which  tlicy 
luid  sprung  be  forgotten ;  the  same  would 


Of  the  general  accuracy  of  these 
obsenrationB  there  can  reiaain  little 
doubt,  though  some  notice  might 
properly  have  been  taken  of  other 
opposing  accounts  of  the  early 
condition  of  mankind,  and  some- 
thing more  formidable  might  have 
been  alleged  against  the  specula- 
tions of  infidels.  But  we  are  in- 
disposed to  point  out  defects 
amidst  so  much  that  is  excellent. 
After  treating  of  the  first  monar- 
chies he  approaches  the. Grecian 
and  Roman  eras^  and  here,  as 
we  expected,  the  author  is  both 
more  copious  and  more  eloquent, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  subject,  he  is 
more  open  to  objection.  .It  is  no 
easy  task  to  give  our  readers  a 
fair  spjecimen  of  the.  manner  in 
which  the  author  has  executed 
this  part  of  his  undertaking,  but 
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we  shall  select  a  paragraph  or  two         Beautiful  and  eloquent  as  is  the 


as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

"  An  influence,  highly  favourable  to  the 
Grecian  States,  consisted  in  their  in ter- 
Hationatity.  Greece,  indented  and  moun- 
tainous, was  severed  into  many  states,  bnt 
all  peopled  hy  one  primitive  race,  speaJiing 
the  samp  4>rin}itive  language.  In  its  many 
states  advanciog  together  in  the  career  of 
civilization,  it  resembled  modern  Europe ; 
but  the  intercommunion  between  them 
was  far  more  intimate  and  effectual,  from 
their  lying  within  a  smaller  compass,  and 
from  their  speaking  the  same  language ; 
yet  not  merely  one  language,  but  rather 
many  dialects,  which  had  each  its  peculiar 
excellence,  and  left  untouched  the  origi- 
nality of  the  rest.  A  faint  eiample  of  the 
advantage  of  this  may  be  found  in  the 
Scotch  verses  of  Burns,  which  bad  all  the 
freshness  of  youth  when  the  contemporary 
English  writings  bore  strong  marks  of  the 
decay  of  age.  This  variety  of  dialects  not 
only  gave  a  freshness  and  originality  to 
the  poetry  of  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
but  aHoim  the  riches  of  all  to  be  traos- 
fcised  into  each  without  the  strangeness 
•  of  thoughts,  which,  when  translated,  are 
seldom  more  than  half  naturalized,  and 
exempt  from  the  loss  which  a  difference 
of  idiom  inevitably  occasions.  From  these 
multiplied  sources  of  abundance  arose  the 
copiousness  of  Grecian  genius  and  litera- 
ture ;  and  hence  proceeded  many  of  the 
advantages  which  Homer  possessed  over 
other  poets.  The  seeds  of  poetry  are  the 
events  of  dark  ages, increased  by  tradition, 
^nd  expanding  with  the  growing  imagiaa- 
tion  of  men,  who  are  passing  from  obscu- 
rity into  light.  These  traditions,  aftor 
•receiving  the  colour  of  the  popular  fancy, 
in  their  second  stage,  are  moulded  by  the 
imagination  of  the  earliest  aud  often  for- 
gotten bards ;  and  after  this  comes 
the  season  favourable  for  the  appearance 
of  a  great  genius,  who  has  every  thing 
prepared  for  his  advent  in  the  workings  of 
tbe  popular  mind,  and  in  the  efforts  of  his 
ruder  predecessors ;  and  who,  by  giving 
to  the  materials  already  existing  their 
tbird  and  finished  form,. appropriates  them 
for  ever,  and  perpetuates  their  glory  and 
bis  own.  Such  was  Homer,  who,  like 
bis  own  Ulysses  surveying  many  men  and 
many  cities,  was  enabled  to  collect  the 
popular  poetry  of  his  country, — poetry 
more  varied  from  the  moral  situation  of 
Greece  than  ever  existed  before  or  after, 
and  filled  the  inexhausted  stream  of  his 
inspiration  from  a  hundred  springs.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  works  which  were  en- 
riched from  such  various  sources,  should 
in  their  turn  be  a  fresh  source  of  endless     __     _ 

the  prismatic  colours  are  refracted  from     ^ach.      Ihe  following  paragraphs 
the  light  of  the  8un."<-*pp.  32— 34.  will,  uo  douht,  interest  >  and  •  d^ 
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principal  part  of  this  .extranet,  the 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence of  the  Grecian  dialects  from 
the  Scotch  verses  of  Burns,  is  one 
of  the  least  appropriate,  and  most 
objectionable  parallels  the  author 
could  have  found.  For  neither  is  it 

« 

true  that  BurnsV  verse  had,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Scottish  dialect,  the 
freshness  of  youth — nor  did  the  con- 
temporary English  writings  bear  the 
strong  marks  of  the  decay  of  age. 
The  charm  of  Burns's  muse  to 
Scotchmen  was  rather  the  revival  of 
a  dying  dialect,  and  to  Englishmen 
his  dialect  had  no  charm,  either  as 
a  youthful  or  an  aged  one  ;  since 
it  was  utterly  unintelligible  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  translation,  and 
interested  partly  on  the  ground  of 
the  novelty  of  such  barbarisnMS, 
shaped  and  pared  into  harmonious 
verse,  and,  partly,  because  such 
novelties  were  connected  with  .a 
genius  altogether  enchanting  and 
rare.  The  dialect  in  which  his 
muse  sang,  instead  of  having  the 
freshness  <f  youth,  and  charming  all 
readers,  when  the  contemporary  JSn- 
glish  writers  bore  strong  marks  of 
the  decay  of  age,  was  the  tempo- 
rary revival  of  an  uncouth  phra- 
seology, and  an  artificial  resurrec- 
tion of  antiquated  idioms,  which, 
even  to  Scotchmen,  were  not  half 
intelligible ;  which  no  genius  but 
that  of  Burns  would  have  at- 
tempted to  revive,  and  which  no 
one,  since  his  day,  has  dreamt,  of 
renovating — tliough  they  will  live 
in  his  writings,  and  in  them  alone, 
as  a  bright  and  sparry  incrustaticm 
formed  upon  decaying  relics  of 
antiquity,  or  upon  the  vile  frag- 
ments of  straw  and  stones,  and 
such  like  rubbish. 

In  the  comparison  which  thb 
author  enters  into  between  Grecian 
and  Roman  literature,  he  displays 
considerable  ingenuity,  and  a 
highly  respectable    acquaintanciB 
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light  the  reader,  even  though  he 
should  feel  some  hesitation  in  ac- 
ceding to  all  the  positions  of  the 
author. 

**  Grecian  genim  received  bints,  rather 
than  materials  from  Egypt  and  Pboenicta ; 
and  these  were  soon  so  filtered  as  to  be 
free  from  any  foreign  taint.  Their  litera- 
tare,  like  their  lan^age,  was  primitive 
and  homogeneous,  and  like  the  giant  trees 
of  the  forest  which  have  never  been  trans- 
planted, and  whose  tap  root  has  not  been 
destroyed,  it  grew  great  in  its  native  seat, 
and  imbibed  the  full  nourishment  of  the 
foil. 

**  On  the  contrary,  when  learning  was 
transferred  from  Greece  to  Rome,  it  never 
took  deep  root,  and  made  few  spontaneous 
shoots,  but  stUI  retained  the  delicacy  of 
an  exotic,  and  only  grew  with  continued 
culture  and  carefulness  ;~the  literature  of 
Kome  was  not  national,  and  consequently 
not  popular-^-it  was  at  best  a  free  imita- 
tion, ofiken  a  mere  translation,  of  thoughts 
which  bad  received  their  birth  in  another 
country,  from  other  events,  and  under 
other  laws.  After  the  Grecians  had  ceased 
to  be  inventers,  the  human  mind  for  a  long 
series  of  ages  seeflted  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  originality : — ^Three  great  races 
of  men  placed  all  their  learning  in  study- 
ing the  Grecian  models,  with  no  other 
variety  than  what  proceeded  from  their 
greater  or  lesser  inability  to  enter  fully  into 
uie  thoughts,  or  copy  the  style  of  their 
masters.  While  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
and  the  Goths,  were  attempting  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  Grecian  genius,  and 
the  nations  of  the  east  had  already  reached 
tbo  greatest  height  which  the  genius  of 
their  civilization  permitted  them  to  ascend, 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  whole 
human  race  did  not  make  one  step  in  ad- 
Tance  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
thereby  gave  a  fnll  confutation  to  the 
opinion  of  a  necessary  and  continual  pro- 
gress in  human  society. 

*'  The  Romans,  deriving  their  stock  from 
a  common  origin  with  the  Grecians — 
■peaking  a  cognate  language — having  a 
climate  not .  greatly  inferior,  and  laws 
rather  improved — possessing  the  same  in- 
tellectual horizon — credulous  of  the  same 
fables— and  worshipping  the  same  deities, 
had  scarcely  the  trouble  of  translating 
from  the  Greek  language  into  their  own, 
so  naturally  did  the  thoughts  pass  from 
one  into  the  other ;  but  still  there  is  the 
difference  between  originality  and  imita- 
tion, and  the  losa  whiah  accompanies  all 
traufference  of  thought  in  its  ezpansive- 
ness  as  well  its  in  its  freshness.  The 
Greeks,  with  only  nature  to  borrow  from, 
were  inexhaustible  in  their  copiousness  ; — 
tlie  Romans,  witli  nature,  and  Grecian  li- 
terature to  boot,  to  pillage  from,  shrink 


into  mnch  narrower  limits,  and  the  ■{•oil 
of  many  volumes  scarce  suffices  to  com- 
pose one.  The  airy  and  speculative  dis- 
quisitions of  Greece  disappear  ih  the 
plainer  and  practical  philosophy  which 
was  naturalized  at  Rome,  and  the  more 
ethereal  enquiries  concerning  the  essences 
and  first  causes  of  things  which  had  been 
the  exercise  of  Athenian  subtilty,  yielded 
the  first  place,  among  the  Romans,  to  the 
maxims  which  directed  States,  or  regnlated 
the  conduct  of  private  life. 

<<The  Romans  were  borrowers  in  all 
things— they  studied  but  one  art,  the  art 
of  conquering  the  world ;  and  even  the 
weapons  by  which  they  extended  their 
conquests,  were  borrowed  from  the  van- 
quished. The  Roman  State  was  like  the 
Roman  soldier — to  him  the  day  of  battle 
was  the  time  of  relaxation,  and  war  a 
season  of  pastime,  compared  with  the 
severer  toils  of  peace.  The  state  when  at 
war  bad  only  to  contend  with  foreigners, 
and  men  whom  it  was  habituated  to  over- 
come, but  when  it  ceased  to  be  invaded 
from  without  it  was  attacked  from  within, 
and  when  conquest  bad  been  achieved,  a 
new  struggle  commenced,  not  with  stran- 
gers, but  with  Romans — the  only  changei» 
of  which  their  condition  admitted  was, 
that  peace  brought  with  it  interminable 
struggles,  and  war  certain  and  speedy  vic- 
tory. Men  in  this  hostile  temper  of  mind, 
and  in  this  fervid  state  of  action,  had  no 
leisure  to  cultivate  any  arts  but  those  of 
victory,  and  even  in  these  arts,  so  imme- 
diate was  the  pressure  of  their  exigencies, 
that  they  were  at  once  the  vanquishers  and 
adopters  of  the  superior  skUl  of  their 
enemies." — ^pp.  38—41. 

We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with 
all  this.  That  Grecian  genius  not 
merely  received  hints,  but  that  it 
borrowed  as  largely  of  Egyptian 
and  Phcenician  philosophy,  and 
that  it  owed  as  much  to  Chaldean 
lights,  as  even  Rome  did  to  it,  we 
think  we  could  show,  were  this  the 
place  for  it.  So  far  from  the 
Greeks  filtering  off  what  they 
drew  from  foreign  fountains,  so  as 
to  free  it  from  all  foreign  taint,  we 
have  imbibed  an  opinion  as  un- 
favourable to  the  originality  of 
their  philosophy,  as  Mr.  Douglas 
has  to  that  of  the  Romans.  We 
would  not,  however,  detract  from 
the  true  merit  of  the  Greeks — they 
eouaht  after  wisdom*  They  were, 
undoubtedly,  though  loquacious, 
more  disposed  to  abstract  reflec- 
tion, and  to  speculation,  than  tba 
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Romans ;  but  this  very  predisposi-    considerable  diversity  of  opinion 


tion  was  generated,  or  imbibed, 
from  the  East,  which  had  long 
been',  and  to  a  certain  extent  still 
continues  to  be,  its  seat.  The 
nature  of  their  country,  their 
frugal  habits,  their  attraction  to 
the  earlier  seats  of  civilization, 
which  was  wholly  intellectual, 
favoured  and  fostered  abstraction. 
But  the  ambition  of  the  Romans, 
their  natural  robustness  and  acti- 


must  exist  among  the  learned  upon 
these  points,  and  we  do  not  won- 
der to  see  Mr.  D.  often  at  va- 
riance, in  this  portion  of  his  work, 
with  learned  authorities. 

After  passing  rapidly  over  the 
dark  ages  -<-  the  Saracens  and 
Goths,  he  comes  to  what  he  de- 
nominates the  fourth  period  of 
advancement — the  modern.  This 
he   dates  from  the  end    of    the 


vity,  the  tempting  contiguity  of  fifteenth  century, 
barbarous  nations,  almost  without 
limits,  as  fields  for  glory,  and 
prizes  for  conquerors,  disposed 
them  rather  to  action  than  con- 
templation, and  produced  a  cha- 


<'  The  literature  which  was  formed  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  century,  was  made  up 
of  two  constituent  parts,  derived  from  the 
peculiarity  of  Gothic  genius  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  revival  of  classical 
learning  on  the  other ;  and  all  would  have 


racter  altogether  the  reverse  of  ^^n  weU>  ^ad  each  been  kept  to  its  due 
the  Grecian.  Besides,  they  had 
little  left  to  inspire  emulation,  or 
feed  hope.  All  had  been  done  by 
human  genius,  in  canvassing  the 
great  philosophic  questions  which 
it  could  ever  hope  to  effect.  In- 
genuity was  exhausted,  and  in- 
dustry worn  out,  and  philosophy,  as 
they  received  it  from  the  Greeks, 
promised  as  little  truth  as  improve- 
ment, and  was  prolific  of  nothing 
but  disputation.  Though  less 
sublime,  the  Roman  philosophy 
was  both  wiser  and  more  useful, 
and  though  it  did  not  encircle 
human  genius  with  so  much  lustre, 
it  enriched  human  society  with 
wiser  institutions,  and  bound  the 
whole  together  by  simpler  and 
stronger  bonds.  Mr.  D.  says, 
they  had  no  leisure  to  cultivate  any    authority— makes  the  communication  of 


proportions ;  but,  as  it  is  much  more  easy^ 
to  borrow  than  to  invent,  the  originality 
of  genius  was  nearly  stifled  by  the  facility 
of  procuring  supplies  from  the  ancieat 
writers ;  and  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  century  were.likely  to  be- 
come mere  imitators — the  most  successful, 
but  the  most  servile,  of  the  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  a  new 
influence  rose,  which,  united  with  other 
changes  that  immediately  followed  it,  has 
given  the  modern  nations  a  fresh  impulse, 
has  disclosed  to  them  more  than  a  new 
world,  and  is  carrying  them  to  a  distance 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  ancient  autho- 
rity, where  the  voices  from  antiquity  come 
feeble  upon  the  ear,  and  the  greatness  of 
Greece  and  Rome  is  lessened  to  the  view. 
This  great  and  newly-risen  power,  which 
as  yet  has  not  put  forth  half  its  strength, 
is  the  art  of  printing.  It  has  reformed 
religion,  and  new-modelled  philosophy-^ 
has  infused  a  new  spirit  into  laws,  add 
over-rules  governments  with  a  paramount 


arts,  but  those  of  victory,''  That 
these  took  the  lead,  especially  in 
sonle  periods  of  their  history,  is 
undeniable ;  but  surely  it  ought 
to  be  admitted,  that  in  many 
points  their  national  genius  not 
only  rivalled  but  surpassed  their 
Grecian  predecessors.  In  ethics, 
in  history,  in  principles  of  civil 
government,  in  eloquence,  in  par 


triotism,  in  wit,  in.  moral  feeling,    of  energy. 


miud  easy  and  instantaneous  beyond  ex- 
ample — confers  a  perpetuity  unknown  be- 
fore upon  institutions,  and  discoveries, 
and  gives  those  wings  to  science  which  it 
has  taken  from  time. 

**  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury we  may  date  the  fourth  period  of 
advancement  in  society,  which  is  yet  far 
from  being  exhausted,  and  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  proceed  with  an  accelerating 
velocity,  since  the  causes'  which  gave  it 
birth  still  exist,  and  will  soon  be  brought 
to  act  on  human  affairs  with  an  increase 


in  magnanimity,  in  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  policy,  they  were 
equal,  .if  not  superior,  to  the 
Greoks.     But  we  are  aware  that 


**  The  first  of  these  causes  in  time,  and 
in  importance,  in  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
and  in  the  importance  of  its  ultiniate 
effects,  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  art  of 
printing ;  but  the  eauie'most  imoiediately 
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Operative  was  the  discoveiy  of  America^ 
which,  ID  the  iofluence  it  is  destined  to 
e;cert  on  the  human  race,  is  second,  and 
only  second,  to  the  art  of  printing.  The 
very  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Ame- 
.rica  loosened  the  fetters  of  the  authority, 
and  diminislied  the  importance  of  the  an- 
cients 'y  it  even  seemed  to  dwarf  their 
greatness,  by  showing  to  what  a  corner 
they  were  confined,  and  how  ignorant  they 
were  of  the  world  which  they  inhabited. 
Tlie  mind  became  animated  with  hopes 
thnt  all  had  not  been  exhausted  by  anti- 
quity, and  that,  as  nature  had  reserved  a 
new  world  to  reward  the  attempts  of  the 
moderns,  so,  in  like  manner,  new  revela- 
tions of  the  moral  world  might  await  the  in- 
tellectual discoyerer,  who  should  be  daring 
enough  to  force  bis  way  to  them/'— pp. 
49—51. 

Upon  the-  efficiency  of  printing 
we  think  the  learned  author  has 
by  no  means  said  too  much,  but 
as  to  the  influence  attributed  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  express  our 
dissent.  We  really  cannot  per- 
ceive that  it  has  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  advancement 
of  society.  We  even  began  to 
suspect  that  the  author  meant  to 
satirize  the  new  world.  But  on 
re-perusing  what  he  has  written, 
we  see  he  is  in  sober  earnest.  Well 
then,  America  has  dwarfed  the 
greatness  of  the  old  nations,  by 
shewhig  to  what  a  comer  they  were 
confined,  and  how  ignorant  they 
were  of  the  world  which  they  inha- 
bited. Yes,  it  altered  our  geo- 
graphy of  the  globe,  and  for  so 
much  dead  sea,>  inserted  so  much 
dead  land.  It  sent  us  the  precious 
metals,  it  offered  prizes  and  boun- 
ties to  the  mercenary  and  avari- 
cious, and  it  became  a  receptacle 


America  must  yet  advance  many 
degrees,  before  it  is  qualified  to 
take  its  station  by  the  side  of  the 
European  States.  In  the  solitary 
fact  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
policy,  has  it  any  pretensions  to 
an  advance  before  Europe,  and 
this  is  only  partially  true. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  Baco- 
nian philosophy,  we  cannot  deny 
mir  readers  the  pleasure  of  perus- 
ing the  following  admirable  pas- 
sage. Speaking  of  giant-breed 
of  mind  which  appeared  at  the 
Reformation,  he  says : 

**  The  greatest  of  these  great  minds  at 
length  obtained  the  clue  of  nature's  laby- 
rinth, and  was  enabled  to  dig  deep  enough 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  science.  The 
ancient  philosophers,  before  they  could 
erect  a  system  or  their  own,  had  to  demolish 
the  theories  of  their  predecessors,  as  the 
kings  of  the  east,  when  they  build  their 
shifting  capitals,  often  construct  them  out 
of  the  materials  of  some  former  metro- 
polis. But  the  discoveries  of  the  induc- 
tive philosophers  unite  together  with  the 
continuity  which  belongs  to  real  existence ; 
and  support  and  nourish  each  other  as 
parts  of  one  harmonious  whole.  Being 
rooted  in  nature,  inductive  philosophy  has 
the  principle  of  growth  in  it,  and  has  no 
other  barrier  to  its  increase  than  the  limits 
of  creation  and  uf  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Its  instruments  and  its  materials  are  alwavs 
ready  and  at  hand,  in  phenomena  and  la 
observation  ;  and  it  rests  upon  two  unfail- 
ing supporters,  truth  and  time.  The  efforts 
of  former  searchers  after  truth  were  blows 
at  random,  and  truth  and  error  were  alike 
tlie  result  of  their  inquiries ;  but  the  me* 
thod  of  Bacon  not  only  leads  to  conclu- 
sions where  truth  alone  is  the  produce,  and 
where  error  is  excluded,  but  contains 
within  it  a  self- perpetuating  power,  by 
which  attention  and  combination  supply 
the  want  of  a  concurrence  of  favourable 
circumstances,  and  the  transient  divina- 


for  the  exuvicB  of  Europe,  thos6  of    tions  of  genius.    Vet  one  defect  it  has ; 

all  descriptions  whom  oppression,      ^  ^^  ^  '  '  """  '^ 

or  misfortune,  or  their  own  crimes, 

exiled.      Still  It    remains    to    be 

asked,  What  has  America  added 

to  the  advancement  of  society  ? 

Hitherto    the    western    continent 

has  been  the  recipient,  and  not  the 

communicant,  in  every  thing  tend«- 

ing  '  to    advance    mankind  :    and 

surely  the  author  will  not  deny, 

that  in  the  polish  of  society,  and 

the  state  ol  science  and  genius, 


and  that  partly  foreseen  and  guarded 
against  hj  Baron ;  not  founded  on  any 
imperfection  of  method,  but  on  the  slug- 
gishness natural  to  man.  Whatever  faci- 
htates,  weakens  ;  and  the  mind  derives  its 
strength  from  labour,  and  its  activity  from 
variety.  The  multiplicity  and  minuteness 
of  operations  prescribed  by  induction,  oc- 
casioned the  division  of  intellectual  labour, 
which  increased  the  acquisitions,  but  di- 
minished the  powers  and  the  enthusiasm 
of.  mankind.  £xcluded  from  the  univer- 
sality of  nature,  the  philosophers  of  mo- 
dern days  hare  been  confined  by  this 
humbler  though  certain  path  to  narrower 
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and  still  narrower  portions  of  that  ample  to  make  these  remarks,  and  had 

field  which  the  daring  speculations  of  the  selected  several  other  passages,  in 

ancient  philosophers  permitted  them  to  t^e  first  part  of  the  volume,  for  an- 

"  In  proportion  as  ^e  method  of  philo-  notation,  we  are  reluctant  to  pro- 

iophy  has  been  improved,  the  powers  of  ceed   with   our   comments.      The 

philosophers  have  decreased.    Ima8:ination  book   deserves  a   careful  perusal. 


has  given  place  to  minute  and  narrow  ob- 
servation. Intellect,  discursitt  as  the  uni- 
verse, has  been  superseded  by  tb«t  degree 
of  mind,  which  is  adequate  to  class  a  few 
facts  }  and  the  intense  attention  which  was 
exacted  by  the  mystedes  of  transcendental 
philosophy,  is  exchanged  for  that  slight 
view,  in  which  the  eye  of  the  body  is  more 
exercised  than  that  of  the  mind."— pp. 
54—66. 

There  are  occasional  remarks 
in  this  extract  to  which  some  rea- 
ders will  doubtless  object.  Is  it 
true,  that  whatever  facilitates  weak- 
ens? Not  universally.  Did  the 
division  of  labour  diminish  the 
powers  of  mankind?  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  this  very 
fact  has  augmented,  if  not  the 
power  of  individuals,  yet  the  ag- 
gregate power.  He  says,  the 
powers  of  philosophers  have  decreas- 


and  will  furnish  the  best  read  with 
ample  materials  for  reflection.  We 
cannot  but  think  there  are  marks 
of  hasty  and  incautious  judgment, 
and  of  too  rapid  execution,  parti- 
cularly in  that  part  which  should 
have  been  Written  with  the  great- 
est care. 

The  latter  parts. of  the  work  are 
less  open  to  remark,  and  will  be 
found  highly  interesting.  From 
the  section  on  the  augmented  Power 
of  Moral  Instruments f  we  select  the 
K>llowing  citation  : 

*«Nor'wiH  proper  objects  be  wanting 
for  the  expenditure  of  whatever  sums  are 
saved  by  a  wiser  economy  of  charity.  On 
every  side  new  powers  are  springing  up 
available  for  the  uses  of  humanity,  and 
these  powers  arc  at  the  disposal  of  charity 
to  multiply,  to  direct,  and  to  improve. 


cd,  as  the  inethod  of  philosophy  has    The  press  alone  baffles  all  calculations  of 


been  improved;  and  that  intellect, 
discursive  as  the  universe,  has  been 
superseded  by  that  degree  of  mind, 
which  is  adequate  to  cla^ss  a  few  facts. 
This  we  cannot  but  view  as  in 


its  consequences  and  requires  but  a  right 
direction  of  its  efforts  to  produce  a  result 
of  good  of  which  no  eye  could  see  the 
limits,  no  thought  could  compute  the.  sum. 
In  Great  Britain  and  America  this  inftu- 
ence  has  reached  a  height  beyond  the  con- 


j  J  4.  i.       *u        lecture  of  former  years,  and  writings.in- 

some  degree    derogatory  to    the    J^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  'and  importance  with  a 

honour  of  true  science ;  as  if  there    rapidity  beyond  example.    The  number  of 

were  not  the  same  room  for  the    readers  increases  in  proportion.;  the  opi- 

exercise  of  genius,  or  as  if  there    °ions  of  all  clases  are  ^«»^«"«f  ,*>yj'°^^^^^^ 

,  4.*       1  1-   J  u     *u       and  an  authonty  may  be  exerted  by  means 

were  less  stimulus  applied  by  the    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ver  the  general  mind,  which 

true,  than  by  a  visionary,  philoso-    iias  had  no  precedent  in  the  times  that  are 
phy.     The  neld  of  true  science  is    past,  nor  will  be  thoroughly  understood 

as  wide  to  us,  as  it  was  to  the       '  '    '  '^  '  "" 

ibncients — some  would  say,  even 
Wider.  Their  philosophy  confound- 
ed alike  the  real  and  the  unreal  — 
the  empty  air  with  the  solid  land — 
the  bottomless  gulf  with  the  shift- 
ing quicksand;  and  therefore,  in 
•cue  sense,  it  was  always  excur- 
sive, vague,  and  interminable.  The 
true  philosophy,  by  distinguish- 
ing the  airy  from  the  substantial, 
Jconiines  itself  to  a  ground  where 
it  finds  solid  footing — it  tills  a  soil 
that  repays  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion.    ' 

Bnt  though  we  have  ventured 


till  it  becomes  manifested  in  some  future 
and  unexpected  example.   Education,  even 
where  it  is  opposed,  is  extending  itself, 
and  a  revolution  is  begun  in  that  power 
which  of  iteelf  is  able  to  cause  a  revolution 
in  every  thing  else.    All  begin  to  read — 
all  will  in  the  end  begin  to  think,  am' 
those  laws  and  institutions  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  unthinking  must 
give  place  to  new  ones.    Voluntary  asso- 
ciations arc  giving  new  strength   to  the 
frame  of  society,  and  infusing  a  new  spirit 
•into  it,  and  bringing  those  objects  which 
once  seemed  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
individuals  into  secure  and  every-day  at- 
tainment.   But  improvements  are  not  only 
perfected  but  every  where  extended.   The 
Hindoos  have  now  their  newspapers,  and 
the  remotest  barbarians  their  schools ;  azid 
the  first  symptoms  are  overy  where  appa- 
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rtat  of  the  change  that  is  spreading  through 
every  climate,  and  which  will  at  last  be 
yitible  to  the  utmoBt  verge  of  the  habitable 
earth."— -pp.  333—335. 

The  following  beautiful  sum- 
mary of  the  cheering  scenes  which 
the  present  tendencies  of  society 
predict,  closes  the  volume,  and 
must  close  our  extracts. 

**  If  one  source  of  future  prosperity  is 
dried  up,  another  is  ready  to  break  forth, 
and  amidst  the  variety  of  events,  a  great 
mond  improvement  is  secured  to  mankind. 
Either  Europeans  or  their  descendentf 
must  spread  over  the  globe,  and  carry  with 
them  their  arts  and  their  opinions,  chang- 
ing the  moral  aspect  of  the  world,  and 
introducing  every  where  a  new  manner  of 
life,  a  new  philosophy,  and  a  new  religion. 
The  dark  and  unvistted  regions  of  the 
earth  must  become  open  and  traversed. 
Mankind,  as  they  have  one  common  in- 
terest, will  have  one  common  mind.  The 
same  opinions  will  circulate  throughout, 
and  the  same  convictions  will  ultimately 
prevail.  All  other  creeds  will  give  way  In 
the  natural  course  of  events,  and  Chris- 
tianity, considered  merely  as  a  systen^  of 
humau  opinion,  must  be  expected  to  be- 
come universal,  since  it  is  the  only  reli- 
gions system  adapted  to  the  improved 
eoadition  of  humanity ;  and  the  earth  will 
become  one  family,  forsaking  their  errors 
and  their  idols,  and  worshipping  one  com- 
mon Father.  There  was  a  greater  dispVo- 
portion  between  the  resources  of  the  first 
Christians,  and  their  success  in  changing 
thrtboral  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
than  there  is  at  present  between  the  means 
which  Christians  now  possess  and  the  uni-- 
▼ersal  conversion  of  the  world.  Nothing 
is  wanting  but  the  will,  and  the  enei^gy, 
and  the  intelligence;  which  would  enable 
them  to  keep  the  same  great  object  ever 
in  view,  and  to  choose  the  path  thalt  would 
most  certainly  lead  to  it.  Society,  inde- 
pendently of  iiumiCti  volition,  is  preparing 
itself  for  a  great  transition;  the  many 
wheels  of  its  intricate  mechanism  are  be- 
ginning to  revolve,  and  a  complicated 
movement  continually  accelerated  by  fresh 
impulses,  is  bearing  along  the  world  from 
its  wintry  and  torpid  position,  and  bring- 
ing it  under  the  influence  of  serener  hea- 
vens and  an  awakening  spring.  All  the 
genial  powers  of  nature  will  be  unlocked, 
and  the  better  feelings  that  have  long 
slumbered  in  the  breast  of  man  will  be 
ronsed  to  life.  True  benevolence  will 
come  in  the  train  of  genuine  Christianity ; 
and  mankind^  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
each  other,  will  find  that  happiness  which 
has  so  long  escaped  them.  Evil,  though 
it  can  never  be  entirely  eradicated  from 
human  nature  on  this  side  of  dealh,  will 
yet  be  repressed  in  all  its  manifestations 
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as  soon  as  it  presents  itself,  and  the 
thoughts  and  endeavours  of  all  will  tend 
to  heal  the  inevitiiblc  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to.  Then  will  be  the  hnrvest  of  the 
moral  world,  and  the  seed  of  noble 
thoughts  and  deeds  that  once  seemed  lost, 
shall  suddenly  shoot  forth,  and  ripen  to 
maturity,  and  the  success  of  wrong  even 
in  this  world  shall  seem  brief  compared 
with  the  long  ages  that  shall  crown  the 
efforts  of  wisdom  and  virtue." — ^pp.  354  — 
356. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  warmly 
recommend  the  work  to  the  peru- 
sal of  our  readers  who  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  subject.  Few  pro- 
ductions of  modern  times  have 
afforded  us  so  much  delight,  or  so 
powerfully  awakened  our  histo- 
rical reminiscences  and  our  reli- 
gious anticipations.  There  is 
room  for  great  enlargement  and 
development ;  and,  should  the 
author  ever  undertake  the  task, 
of  revision,  we  would  in  parti- 
cular recommend  him  to  amplify 
the  first  part,  and  re-consider 
some  of  the  minor  positions  it 
contains.  Were  it  reinforced  by 
some  additional  reasonings,  it 
might  be  made  triumphantly  sub- 
versive of  the  yet  surviving  specu- 
lations of  infidel  philosophers. 

Lectures  on  the  E^sentiah  of  Reli- 
gion,  Personal,  Domestic,  and  So^ 
cial.  By  Henry  Forster  Burder, 
M.A.Sro.  pp.  377. 9s.  Westley. 

The  author  of  these  lectures  is  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  vene- 
rable Matthew  Henry;  and  his 
title  to  this  honourable  distinction 
is  proved  by  claims  more  satisfac- 
tory and  decisive,  than  those  which 
are  founded  on  ecclesiastical  chro- 
nology. Not  only  are  the  princi- 
ples of  his  revered  predecessor 
faithfully  maintained,  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice so  successfully  pursued  by 
that  illustrious  divine.  It  is  stated 
by  the  biographer  of  Henry,  thai 
he  not  only  expounded  the  Scrip- 
tures, but,  *'  in  his  more  constant 
way  of  preaching,  fixed  upon  a 
certain  set  of  subjects,  fitly  ganged 
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and  methodized  under  general  heads  :    often  shrivel  down  to  meagerness 


though,  together  with  these  were 
intermixed  many  occasional  .dis- 
courses,  suited  to  the  state  of  the 
people,  or  to  any  remarkable  dis- 
pensations of  Providence."*  The 
lectures  before  published  by  Mr. 
Burder  are  precisely  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  of  the  same  com- 
plexion is  the  interesting  volume 
before  us. 


the  beauty  and  majesty  of  truth  by 
endless  reiterations.  But  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  interests  of  religion, 
resulting  from  the  expository 
mode,  will  be  an  ample  compen- 
sation for  the  labour  it  requires ; 
nor  is  it  one  of  the  least,  that  the 
other  discourses  of  such  preachers 


will  partake  of  the  same  general 
character,  and  prove  that,  in  pro- 
Of  the  regular  exposition  of  portion  to  their  diligence  and  suc- 
continuous  portions  of  Scripture,  cess,  they  are  *'  workmen  "that 
we  have  often  recorded  our  high  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
and  cordial  approbation.  Every 
christian  pastor  ought,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  to  adopt  the  prac- 
tice ;  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any 
mode  of  instruction,  more  effectu- 


dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

The  lectures  Which  Mr.  Burdei* 
has  published  on   *^  the  Scripture 
Charaoterof  God,"  and  "  the  Plea- 
sures of  Religion,"  are  not;indeed, 
ally  adapted  to  the  prevention  of    expositions,  but  appear  to  partake 


all  the  discordances  of  error,  and 
the  exhibition  of  all  the  varieties 
of  truth.  We  do  not,  however, 
mean  by  expounding,' the  uttering 
of  ^'  common-place  remarks," 
without  previous  and  careful  pre- 
paration, on  a  series  of  texts,  in 
which  there  is  no  methodical  ar- 
rangement or  unity  of  design  ;  but 
such  a  selection  of  successive  por- 
tions as  shall  bring  out  an  orderly 
development  of  scriptural  truths, 
for  the  *'  defence  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  Gospel,"  in  all  its 
principles  of  faith  and  practice. 
This  method  of  exposition  will 
preserve  the  connexions  and  pro- 
portions of  truth ;  it  will  tend  to 
form,  on  the  part  of  ministers  and 
hearers,  the  habit  of  correct  think- 
ing, and  secure  a  comprehensive 


of  a  middle-  character,  -between 
regular  lectures  on  portions  of  the 
sacred  testimony,  and  unconnected' 
discourses.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  B.  is  in  the  constant 
habit  of  going  through  select  parts 
of  the  Bible,  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ings; and  the  p]an  of  distinct 
courses  of  lectures  is  well  adapted 
to  the. great  end  of  Sabbath  even- 
ing instruction.  The  volume  now 
under  our  notice  we  think  ttie 
most  valuable  work,  of  this  kind, 
which  the  esteemed  author  has 
presented  to  the  world. 

The  lectures  are  divided  into 
three  classes : — there  are  two  on 
repentance:  three  on  faith;  and 
twelve  on  holiness.  Under  the  lat- 
ter topic  he  includes  all  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  practical  godli- 


regard    to    all   the  testimony  of    ness,  in  reference  to  ■'' Self-go vern- 


God ;  and  it  will  most  effectually 
counteract  those  unwarrantable 
partialities  and  prejudices  which 
are  the  fertile  sources  of  error  and 
misconception.  More  time,  read- 
ing, and  diligent  searching  of  the 
Scriptures  will  be  demanded  from 
good  expositors  and  lecturers,  than 
from  those  who  are  contented  with 
the  ordinary  method  of  declaiming 
on  insulated  texts,  and  who  too 

•  Tone's  Life  of  M.  Henry,  p.  163. 
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ment,"  the  relative  duties  of  '*  Do- 
mestic Life,"  **  the  Duties  of 
Social  Religion,"  and  **  the  Du- 
ties we  owe  to  our  Fellow-Men, 
both  at  home  and  abroad."  -  On 
such  a  wide  and  interesting  range 
of  discussion,  it  would  be  easy  to 
select  many  passages  of  great  ex- 
cellence; nor  is  there  a  single 
discourse  that  is  not  characterized 
by  accurate  discrimination^  pow- 
erful reasoning,  and  impressive 
admonitions.  We  are  decidedly 
3  B 
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of  opinion » that  this  yolume,  com- 
pared with  all  the  other  productions 
of  the  author*  ia  the  chef  d^ceuvref 
in.  point  of  thought  and  illustration. 
Its  diction  is  more  energetic,  and 
its  tone  of  sentiment  more  impres- 
siye»  than  in  any  of  Mr.  B.'s  for- 
mer lYorks;  and  we  trust  its  ex- 
tensive circulation  will  prove 
eminently  conducive  to  the  inte- 
rests of  ''  pure  and  undefiled 
religion.'* 

Iff  amidst  so  much  that  is  ex- 
cellent and  useful,  there  be  any 
cause  for  regret,  it  is,  that  the 
author  has  not  favoured  us  with  a 

statement  of  the  general  principles  ^^^^  surprise  and  astonishment  at 
by  which  we  are  to  judge  what  «  these  conjugal  interrogatories  which 
essential,  and  what  IS  nof  essential,  j^^  g  ^^^^  ^^  the  end  of  the 
m  religion.  The  work  refera  alto-  paragraph,  in  a  similar  strain  of 
gether  to  religion  viewed  mth-  triumphant  exculpation.  We  know 
jeetwely:  hut  li  seems  to  us,  that  ^^jj  -^j^  affectionate  dUposition  ; 
some  tram  of  argument,  on  the  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^t,  whether  it 
gprounds  by  which  we  are  autho-  ^^„j^  ^^(  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  expedient 
nsed,  either  in  reference  to  our-  for  our  good  friend  to  have  remem- 
selves  or  others,  to  determine  what  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^^^  y^^  „^  ^^^^_ 
are  the  practical  essentials,  was  ^^  ^f  attachment  to  earthly  ob- 
requisite,  in  order  to  the  complete-  .^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  i^^  peculiar 
ness  of  the  volume.    We  would   ''dangers,   and  against  which    we 


wife.  And  tlie  inquiry  wciI  dcMnres  a 
place  ip  oar  tbQugbts:  Exists  there  the 
danger  ii'hich  has  been  frequently  sup- 
posed ?  Tliere  may  be  many  inordinate 
eiprestimu  of  lore  i  there  may  be  many 
misguided  method)  of  diiplaying  attach- 
ment ;  but  is  there  any  danger  of  undue 
intensity  in  the  affection  itself  ?  Is  there 
any  tendency  in  conjugal  lore  to  with- 
draw  the  heAit  from  the  blessed  God,  to 
whom,  unquestionably,  is  due  our  supreme 
and  most  ardent  affection  ?"— p*  355» 

Now,  we  grave  reviewers,  who 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  such  matters  as  are 
here  referred  to,  by  reason  of  our 
monastic  seclusion  from  terrcstial 
concerns,    could    scarcely  refrain 


respectfully  suggest  the  propriety 
of  a  preliminary  inquiry^  in  the 
probable  event  of  another  edition, 
respecting  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  connexion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  principles  of  revealed 
truth,  and  the  principles  of  per- 
sonal piety. 

There. is  a  passage  in  the  dis- 
course "  on  the  Duties  of  Hus- 


ought  not  to  be  on  our  guard  ?  That 
**  men  ought  to  love  their  wives,** 
is  unquestionable^  and  that  the 
obligation  is  enforced  by  christian 
motives,  is  equally  unquestionable ; 
but  if  the  silence  of  Scripture  as 
to  a  distinct  and  specific  admonition 
on  the  danger  of  conjugal  inten- 
sity, be  a  reason  for  inferring  that 


«      .        1  T>T*       »  •  I.'  L  no  such  danger  exists,  then  other 

bands  and  Wiy«8,   which  app^s  ,^^f„,  affections  are  in  the  same 

to jrwjuire  some  explanation.    Mr.  predicament.     The   fact  is.    that 

Bolder  tells  us,  that  he  has  not  [^^^^  j^  ^  of  undue  intauity 

found  "one  single  caution  against  j„  ^ference  tS  every  such  affection, 

too  great  an  intensity  of  conjogal  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^j .^1,  ^^  ^^_ 

atuchment,  or,  in  any  part  of  the  hoj^tions  to  a  supreme  love  to  God. 

inspired  volume,  one  suigle  inti-  j,  ^^^j^^j  from  the  tendencres  of 

mation,  that  against  such  a  danger  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  j,  ^^^  i^  ^ 

It  IS  incumbent  on  us  to  guard  !-  ^j^^,  ^^^^^j^^  ^f  j,,^   affections. 

He    proceeds   in    the    following  The  Saviour  reminded  his  disciples, 

strain:  that  if  a  man  loved  his  "tot^or 

«'  I  find  niBny  a  lie»rt-»tirring  caution  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  houses,  or 
agaiiMUhe  love  of  the  world,  agaiDrt  the    jj^nds."    with  an  affection  which 

love  of  nioiiev,  aniMttlic  inoidinHte  love     ■    .    r      j       •>!.  j   j    ^l 

of  *-lf;  but  I  find  not  one  againat  an    interfered  with,  or  exceeded  the 

excessive  lore  of  a  husband,  or  of  a  lovc  which  he,  claimed,  there  could 
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be  no    ^moyni^nt  of   hh  favour :  latwJ  Lis  prtvailinpr^ispositlon.    Yet  how 

and  the  Ap<»Ue  Paul  exhorts  the  ""^f*  ^^  ""^^'f  ^»»«  influence  of  chriatmn 

L   1-  A    I   ..L-  .1,      «.  i    J  candour,  can  we  suppose  tuis  to  be  the 

believifi^  «Gorinthians,   who    *' had  ^^^^      How  seldom,  ft  is  probable,  is  he 

wives,    to  de>  as    tkottgh    they   had  ever  engaged  in  tlnnking  at   all,  on  the 

none  J'  What  are  these  intimations,  points  of  peculiarity;    bnt  how   often 

but  salutary  admonitions  against  »  ^'^  employed  in  the  contemplation  of 

*u   A  **  J  i^       J    ^   ;«*^Jc.:*-,  >f  t*»e  great  and  glorious  truths,  on  which  his 

that "  danger  or  undue  intensity, '         »  »  -    -       •    •  - 


Ivhich  our  esteemed  friend,  from 
the  well-balanced  state  of  his  own 
'affections,  imagines  has  no  exist- 
ence ?  However,  we  wish  some 
professors  of  religion  would  read 
Mr.  Border's  lecture  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  are  sure  their  "  yoke- 
fellows" would  thank  htm  !  '*  No 
MAN  ever  vet  hated  his  own  flesh;" 
but  says  Mr.  Jay,  **  many  a  mon- 
ster has." 

The  following  extracts  from  the 
lecture  on  '*thfe  Duties  we  owe  to 


views  and  our  own  perfectly  coincide. 
The  currency  of  the  denominational  dis- 
tinction is  calculated  to  mislead  us ;  ftud 
tbis  is  not  one  of  .the  least  of  evils, 
which  have  had  their  origin  froki  sectarian 
names.  Let  us  not  then  do  injustice  to 
our  brother,  but  instead  of  being  repelled 
by  the  points  of  difference,  let  us  yield 
ourselves  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the 
truth  which  dwelleth  in  him,  as  well  as  in 
us,  and  *  shall  be  with  us  for  ever.* 

**  Let  us  with  equal  candour  and  satis- 
faction, acknowledge  all  the  excellencies 
which  we  discern  in  Christians  of  other 
communiooB,  both  as  individuals  and  as 


collective  bodies. 
-^     —   —  <<  Li^mentable  must  be  the  dominion  of 

our  Christian  Brethren,"  are  so  ex-  prejudice  over  the  mind  of  that  man,  who 

cellent  rn  their  spirit,  and  so  liberal  can  discover  nothing  that  is  good  in  prin^ 

in  their  tendency,  that  we  canndt  p]ple  or  in  practice,  which  differa  from  tttfe 

.  ^     .,       ^        \   ..         .                   .  ideas  of  the  usages  of  his  own  denomi- 

resist   the  temptation   to  present  ^^^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^s  „,y  y^^  observatioqs 


them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
and' with  these  citations  we  shall 
close  our  notice  of  this  instructive 
and  interesting  volume. 

*•  All,  without  exception,  who  Jove,  and 
hon'iur,  lind  obey  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
urc  to  be  most  cordially  embraced  and  re- 
cognised Bs  brethren.  They  may  differ 
from  us  in  opinion,  as  it  rci^ariis  minor 
and  non-essential  points  of  doctrine  or  of 
discipline;  as  it  regards  the  mode,  or  even 
the  subjects  of  baptism  ;  as  it  regards  the 
uae  or  the  rejection  of  a  liturgy ;  and  as  it 
regards  the  government  of  a  church,  whe- 
ther by  bishops  and  subordinate  dignitaries, 
or  by  presbyters,  in  synodical  courts,  or 

by  settled  pastors  on  the  principles  of  con-     — »  .         .    r      «♦  i.    ..i 

Segational  churches,  or  by  j;ravclling  ever  perimt  ourselves  to  forget  hovv  much 
SrSchets,  meeting  in  Rnnual^conference*!  we,  as  we  1  a^U.cy,  may  have  felt  the  most 
but  if  we  hUe  reason  to  regard  them  in  imperceptible  influence  of  early  education, 
'their  individual  capacity,  as  members  of  and  accustomed  h«ib»ts. 
the  family  of  God,  and  of  the  houscliold  "  Let  us  delight  to  co-operate  with  our 
of  faith,  ie  should  never  feel  the  slightest  christian  brethren  at  l«r««' >°  f ^^^'^^^^^^^ 
hesitation  to  regard  and  to  recognise  them     important  measures,  for  the  advancement 

as  brethren,  cither  in  the  welcome  oppor^     of  the  ttedeemers  kingdom.  

tunities  which  may  occur  of  social   and         -  Who  can  estimate   ^^7^^'^*  ^^^^^^^ 
friendly  intercourse,  or  even  in  their  occa-     which  has  already  resulted  from  such  co- 
sioQid  admission,  and  if  they  so  request, 
to  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  ordi- 
nance of  christian  communion,  at  the  table 
b(  the  Lord. 

'«  When  we  designate  a  Christian  by  a 
cerUuu  technical  and  sectarian  denomi- 
natioa*  we  i|re  too  apt  to  think  of  him. 


have  extended,  I  have  seen  reason  to  think, 
that  many  lessons  of  practical  value  may 
b»  derived  from  other  societies  of  Chris- 
tiaos ;  while  incalculable  benefit  may  ac- 
crue to  our  own  hearts,  from  cultivating 
friendly  intercourse,  as  well  as  brotherly 
affection,  bejond  the  pale  of  our  own  ec- 
clesiastical inclosure.  Among  other  bene- 
ficial effects  of  such  an  interchange  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  friendly  offices, 
will  be  the  counteiaction  of  the  tendency, 
betrayed  by  some  of  narrow  mind,  to  treat 
with  disrespect,  and  even  with  con- 
temptuous levity,  the  religious  forms  aqd 
usages  which  ditl'er  from  their  own.  If  our 
brethren  of  other  denominations  be  in  all 
their  peculiarities  conscientious,  we  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  respectful.    Nor  should  we 


operation  in  societies  for  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
for  the  spread  of  the  everlasting  gospel, 
by  the  agency  of  living  teachers  ?  Its 
glorious  effects  are  already  seen — are  felt 
even  in  the  most  distant  regions  of  our 
globe ;  whilst  at  home,  a  new  impulse  h^ 
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8i7o.  Hamilton  and  Co.  £l.  168. 
We  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
northern  custom  of  lecturing  or 
expounding  has  recommended  it- 
self to  many  ministers  in  England, 
and  that  where  this  method  has 
been  ably  sustained,  it  has  tended 
greatly  to  the  improvement  and 
gratitication  of  the  people.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  it  are 
clearly  numerous,  and  far  greater 
than  those  which  attend  the  usual 
method  of  preaching  from  a  text. 
While  it  offers  all  the   opportu- 


ment.  The  exercise  of  critically 
examining  the  scope,  thefacts»  the 
history,  the  reasoning,  the  words, 
the  connexion  of  any  of  the  sacred 
books  is  highly  salutary  to  the 
mental  powers  and  spiritual  feel- 
ings, and  when  conducted  by  the 
guidance  of  those  able  hands,  and 
by  the  aid  of  those  numerous  lights 
which  commentators  and  critics 
afford,  will  contribute  more  to 
elevate  the  ministerial  character, 
and  to  furnish  the  man  of  God 
with  things  new  and  old,  than  any 


nitics  which  preaching  affords,  of  other  line  of  study  in  which  he  can 

free,  address  and  pointed  applica-  be  engaged. 

tion,  it  gives  ,  opportunity  for  a  There- is  another  collateral  ad- 
more  enlarged  display  of  the  im-  vantage,  which  presses  itself  upon 
port  and  couuexion  of  the  word  of  .  our  attention,  and  which  brings  us 
God,  or  for  the  minute  investiga-  to  the  publication  before  us.  The 
tion  of  difficulties  and  removal  of  habit  of  close  investigation,  which 
objections.      In   fact,    it  enables  has  been  found  requisite  for  expo- 


the  preacher  to  be  at  once  critical 
and  argumentative,  comprehensive 
and  particular,  didactic  or  impas- 
sioned. His  discourses  are  far 
more  likely  to  be  conformed  to 
the  Scripture  method  than  in  the 
way  of  textual  sermons,  while  in 
every  such  exposition,  he  can 
hardly  fail  of  being  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  experimental.  There 
IS  one  advantage  combined  with 
this  method,  which,  we  think,  is 
especially   deserving  of  attention 


sitory  lecturing,  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  giving  a  permanent  form  to 
many  oi  the  most  valuable  theolo- 
gical works.  Those  ministers,speak- 
ing  generally,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  method,  have  contri- 
buted more  to  the  stock  of  sound  and 
biblical  theology  than  mere  writers 
of  sermons  or  dissertations,  and 
the  expository  or  critical  worlcs 
which  have  thus  proceeded  from 
the  pens  of  authors,  who  first  pre- 
pared theiA  in  the  ordinary  course 


in   an   age,  when   the   studies   of    of  their  pastoral  functioDs,^  have 


ministers  are  so  broken  in  upon, 
and  their  public  performances  so 
liable  to  become  loose  and  de- 
clamatory, or  superficial  and  unin- 
structive.  The  exposition  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  Scripture, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  use- 
ful and  interesting,  requires  much 
more  study  and  attention,  reading 


been  more  valued,  more  studied, 
more  useful  to  the  rising  ministry, 
than  either  systematic  theology  or 
discourses,  whether  miscellaneous 
or  ou  a  train  of  connected  theses. 
Owen's  Exposition  of  the  He- 
brews is  worth  more  than  all  he 
wrote  beside,  and  Henry's  Bible 
is  to  the  young  minister  more  than 


and  thought,  than  the  preparation  of  half  a  library.   -We  think  it  our 

a  sermon.     There  are  few  portions  duty,  therefore,., .to  applaud  every 

of  Scripture  thatcan  be  taken  as  the  effort  to  estaUfsh  the  practice  of 

subject  of  a  lecture,  especially  if  lecturing,    at  least,  once  on. the 

taken  in  their  connexion,  which  do  Lord's-day,  and  to  recommend  the 

not  involve  the  student  in  the  neces-  publication   of  such'  lectures  on 

sity  of  some  research  and  exami-  portions  of  the  sacred  volum'e,  as 

nation,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  appear  likely  to  promote  the  gene- 
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ral  interests  of  biblical   sciencet  the  most  interesting  and  valaable 

and  the  instruction  of  Christians  portionsof  his  work;  and  we  think 

in  the  will  of  God.  his  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  this 

As    an    able    and    interesting  judgment.    The  brevity  and  occa- 

preacher,   Mr.   Bennett  has  been  sional  suppression  of  these  remarks 


long*  and  extensively  known  to 
the  Religious  public.  The  office 
of  Divinity  Tutor  in  the  Rother- 
ham  Academy,  to  which  of  late 


is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
author's  acuteness  qualifies  him  pe- 
culiarly for  the  office  of  a  practical 
expositor.     But  we  will  not  ex- 


years  he  has  been  called,  has  of  pend  vain  regrets  upon  omissions 
course  led  him  to  direct  his  studies 
more  immediately  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  But  it  was  in  the 
usual  course  of  ministerial  duty 
that  these  lectures  were  delivered. 
Thus  they  have  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  being  prepared  with 
all  the  aids  derivable  from  the 
habits,  opportunities,  and  studies 
of  the  Divinity  Tutor,  and  yet  with 
that  freedom  and  ease  requisite  for 
a  mixed  auditory  :  so  that  with 
academic  accuracy  and  research, 
they  may  be  supposed  to  combine 
popular  eloquence  and  general 
usefulness.  Those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  Mr.  Bennett,  as  a 
sermooizerand  preacher^  will  per- 
ceive in  Jthis  work  a  very  consider- 
able variation  both  of  style  and 
manner  from  his  sermons. 

The  volumes  contain  a  regular 
course  of  lectures  on  the  Evan- 
gelic History 9  following  the  order 
of  no  one  evangelist,  but  designed 
to  form  a  harmony  out  of  the 
whole.  The  course  is  rather  in- 
tended as  a  *'  Genuine  Biography 
of  the  Saviour,"  than  as  a  com- 
ment or  exposition  of  either  of  the 
evangelists.  The  reader  will, 
therefore,  notice,  that  the  sermons 
of  Christ  are  omitted,  and  the  re- 
gular course  of  the  historic  facts 
preserved  with  all  possible  care. 
The  author  observes  in  the  pre- 
face, *«  The  practical  application^ 


and  deficiencies,  but  proceed  to 
afford  our  readers  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  performan<ie. 
This  we  shall  do  by  presenting 
two  or  three  lengthened  extracts, 
which  will  allow  the  author's  work 
to  speak  for  itself.  The  lecture  on 
the  Incarnation  shall  furnish  our 
first  extract. 

<<  What  devout  and  grateful  adoration 
we  owe  to  the  Saviour  for  his  iacaruation ! 
We  must  exclaim  with  the  Apostle,  *  with- 
out controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness ;  the  living  God  was  manifest  in 
the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of 
angels,  received  up  into  glory."  He 
stooped  to  raise  us  who  were  fallen.  Man, 
aspiring  to  equal  God,  sinks  into  tUe 
piiserable  apostacy  of  devils ;  and  God^ 
to  recover  him,  stoops  to  become  man. 
This  is  the  glory  of  man,  the  wonder  of 
angels,  and  all  miracles  and  favours  in 
one !  If  every  thing  is  humiliating  in  this 
affair,  let  not  our  wonted  pride  reject  the 
grace  for  what  only  makes  it  so  much  the 
more  glorious.  Let  us  rather  observe  how 
well  this  humiliation  accords  with  the 
whole  transaction.  When  the  eternal 
Wofd  resolved  to  be  born  of  a*  woman, 
we  cannut  wonder  that  he  would  stoop  to 
be  tht*,son  of  a  poor  one.  He  that  con- 
descended to  be  made  in  the  likeness  of 
sinful  flesh,  while  vet  he  avoided  the  taibt 
of  original  sin,  wkich  descends  to  us  by 
the  decree  of  creation  that  like  should 
beget  like,  would  not*  refuse  to  expose 
himself  to  whatever  indignity  might  at- 
tach to  him,  from  suspicious  thrown  upon 
his  virgin  mother's  chastity  and  honour* 
That  condescension  that  deigned  to  be 
bom  into  this  world  at  all,  would  not 
hesitate  to  be  born  in  an  inn  or  a  stable. 
If  angels  were  to  announce  to  men  that  he 


which    formed    a    principal    part  w*»  ^^^  t*»eir  brother,  he  would  as  readily 

of    the    spoken    discourses,    has  choose  that  they  should  proclaim  this  to 

"                *»Mv«,^      .J      J             1     1,  shepherds  as  to   kings.     Humble  men, 

been  greatly   abridged  or  wholly  looking  for  the  promised  Saviour,  were 

omitted."      Whatever   may   have  more  fit  recipients  of  ihe  glad*  tidings  than 

been  the  author's  reasons  for  this  ^^^«*f  ^^^  "^^^  roused  by  the  news  to 

omission,  we  cannot  but  regret  the  ttVtsTpridrorin&t^'J'S;; 

fact,  as  we  have  found,  m  the  peru-  Ijq^  God  could  be  made  man. 

sal y  his  practical  remarks  by  far  «  However  jthe  pride  of  the  world  may 
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Um  of  Chriitf  we  >seliBct  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  bis  manner  of 
treating  this  profound  subject. 

*'  The  third  temptatinn  still  remains  to 
be  considered.  The  pride  of  life  is  the 
Isit  class  of  sitis  which  John  mentions, 
and  this  closing  temptation  of  our  Lord 
was  to  pride  or  ambition  For  this,  the 
enemy  talccth  Jesus  to  an  exceedingly  high 
mountain.  In  t'ain  we  inquire  what  moun- 
tain !  for  no  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
could  literally  present  to  view  «11  the  king- 
doms of  the  world.  It  was  probably  on 
one  of  the  summits  of  Horeb  that  the 
enemy  pointed  and  said,  <  There,  on  the 
east  and  south,  is  Persia,  with  her  splendid 
metropolis;  south-west  is  Egypt,  the  em- 
pire of  the  Ptolemies  t  on  the  north  is 
Parthia,  the  rival  of  Rome  i  and  to  the 
west  Rome  herself,  the  imperial  city,  mis« 
tress  of  a  world.  Now  all  these  shall  be 
thine,  if  thou  will  first  do  homage  to  me 
as  the  giver ;  for  they  are  all  mine,  and  to 
whomsoever  I  will  I  give  them.*  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  fonn  ef  the  traveller 
WBsnow  dropped,  and  exchanged  for  that 
of  some  ^plencUd  intelligencer,  who,  pre- 
tending to  admire  Christ's  victory  over 
the  former  tempter,  and  to  be  himself  a 
very  different  being,  would  reward  tbe 
Saviour,  by  giving  np  to  him  an  nnivenal 
empire,  on  the  easy  terns  of  owning  that 
he  received   it  from  the   hands  of  this 


be  mortified  hf  these  things,  let  us  bl^ss 
the  Haviour  that  his  condescension  and 
love  have  been  able  <  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  we  could  ask  nr 
think.'  Those  who  are  truly  wise  discern 
a  glory  in  humility,  and  discover  what  is 
admirably  adapted  to  answer  the  most 
valuable  moral  purposes,  when  Jesus,  who 
by  his  union  to  Deity,  is  the  most  ex- 
alted of  ereatures,  puts  honour  on  that 
grace  that  so  well  becomes  the  loftiest 
subject  — wiliingness  to  stoop  to  any  thing 
that  may  glorify  God. 

**  Has  be  bowed  down  to  hold  out  to  us 
a  helping  hand,  taking,  not  the  nature  of 
aogels,  but  the  seed  of  Abrahnm  ?  Then 
we  will  stretch  out  to  him  the  hand  thnt 
lays  hold  of  tbe  hope  set  before  us.  Uis 
union  to  us  by  tbe  incarnation  should 
bring  us  into  contact  with  him  by  faith, 
and  by  the  residence  in  us  of  that  same 
spirit  that  dwelt  in  him.  For  as  we  are 
bound  to  adore  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the 
part  he  took  in  our  redemption,  by  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  Saviour,  which  was 
the  temple, of  the  Deity,  in  which  dwelt 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and 
which  was  offered  up  a  sacrifice  for  us  ^  so 
we  are  encouraged  by  this  to  seek^  and 
expect  the  operation  of  tbe  same  spirit,  to 
apply  that  redemption  to  our  souls,  '  that 
(fhrist  may  dwell  in  our  hearts,  the  Eope 
of  glory.' 

«  We  must  not  turn  £rom  the  manger 


In  Bethlehem  without  reflecting  how  many  glorious  being,  that  now  appeared  before 
prophecies  there  meet  their  fulfilment,  him,  whom  he  was  therefore  to  bow  down 
and  in  how  strange  and  surprising  ways,     and  adore. 


That  Jesus  should  descend  from  David  and 
a  long  line  of  kings,  and  yet  that  he  should 
be  poor  and  despised  of  men,  the  royal 
race  is  at  once  preserved  and  depressed— a 
tree  cut  down  to  the  ground,  a  mere 
stump,  but  still  retaining  life  and  vigour, 
to  send  forth  a  branch  that  shall  forip  the 
sceptre  of  universal  empire.  In  order  that 
Messiah  should  be  born  in  the  city  of 
David,  an  ambitious  monarch  stts  his 
unwieldy  empire  in  motion,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Britnin 
or  Gaul  to  the  extremity  of  Egypt.  Such 
is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  ac- 
complbhments  of  prophecies,  which  we 
shall  see  growing  upon  us,  as  we  advance 


<•  This  last  was  the  master-stroke ;  for 
never  are  we  in  greater  danger  than  when 
we  are  tempted  for  our  virtue,  and,  under 
pretence  of  rewarding  us  fbr  our  victor^, 
the  triumph  is  attempted  to  be  wrenched 
from  our  bands.  But  what  horrid  blas- 
phemous insolence,  to  ask  the  Son  of  God 
to  worship  the  devil !  who,  a  vagabond 
spirit,  pretends  to  have  the  world  at  his 
command,  to  rule  for  himself,  or  give  to 
his  minions  I  But  gladly  would  Satan 
have  quitted  all  the  earthly  dominion  be 
possessed,  could  he  but  have  turned  Christ 
aside  from  setting  up  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  upon  earth, 

«  The  resistance  of  Christ  Is  now  roused 


upon  the  track  of  the  Redeemer,  till  they     to  the  utmost  pitch  of  holy  indignation. 
Will  form  a  mass  of  evidence  that  should    *  His  meekness    had    before    allowed  the 
vanquish    doubt,    and    put  infidelity  to 
shame."— pp.  49—5 1. 

Tbe  Bame  useful  current  of  ob- 


ierration  i«  maintained  through  the 
whole  of  this  volume,  sometimes 
risinff  into  a  higher  strain  of  im- 
passioned address,  and  sometimes 
Tarying  the  manner  by  explana- 
tory remarks,  and  elucidating  the 
textby  various  information.  From 
Ike  leventb  lecture  on  tbe  Tempta- 


enemy  to  go  on ;  but  his  holiness  at  last 
says,  this  is  too  much  to  be  suffered  to 
proceed.  Plucking  the  mask  from  the 
foe,  who  had  assumed  his  fairest  form  to 
do  his  foulest  deed,  Jesus  flung  it  awa^, 
and  left  the  naked  wretch  all  the  denl 
convict.  '  Get  thee  hence,  behind  me, 
Satan,  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  war- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt 
thou  serve.*  This  again  is  an  appeal  tp 
what  is  written,  and  should  b<:  looked  out 
in  Deut.  vi.  13.  It  is  a  command  to  all 
ciieatures  j   and   therefore  to  Clirist»  is 
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mAn,  to  worebipthe  Lord  hte  God,  and 
hiod  ooly.  The  Saviour  takes  no  notice  of 
the  offer  of  kiugdomsy  orworlfla^  teaching 
us  nc»t>  to  parley  with  temptation,  or 
weigh  offers  against  God  and  daty.  For 
he  that  does  this  is  lost.  We  learn  here, 
that  we  should  not,  for  a  moment,  tttm  to 
admit,  that  if  kingdoms  or  worlds  could 
b^-  giren  us,  we  wonld  for  them  depart 
from  the  sole  worship  4>f  the  Lord  our 
God."— pp,  U2-<-1444 

*The  succeeding  scenes  of  the 
Saviour  s  life  are  treated  with  equal 
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wbich  our  iirst  parents  were  placed  In  in* 
nocenee,  though  the  scriptares  never  give 
this  appellation  to  the  happy  abode^  The 
three  times  in  wbich  this  word  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament  lend  us  to  think  either 
of  a  pleasure-ground  in  general,  or  of  the 
park  of  theki  ng  of  Persia,  in  whose  language 
this  wortl  is  most  used.  The  apostle,  how- 
ever, applies  the  appellation  to  the  abode  of 
blessed  souls,  when  he  speaks  of  being 
caught  up  into  paradise;  abd  when  the 
Jews  wished  any  one  the  bliss  of  heaven, 
thtey  said  *  let  his  soul  be  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.'     Christ,   knowing  this  common 


ability,  and  every  lecture  is  replete^    phrate,  and  intending  to  be  understood  by 
with  useful  observation,  and  with     '  '      ^  " 

sound  and  just  interpretation.  It 
is.  not  necessary  that  we  should 
examine  minutely  the  comparative 
merit  of  the  lectures.  'Hiey  are 
all  useful  and  judicious,  and  it  is 
almost  a  matter  of  indifference  from 
what  lecture  we  take  our  extracts. 
The  author's  manner  is  uniformly 
sober  and  scriptural^  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  open  at  any  part,  with- 
out findings  the  evangelical  strain 
of  the  original  biographer  of  Christ 
ably  elucidated  and  expounded. 
From  the  lecture  on  the  Conver- 
sion of  the  Thief  upon  the  Cross^ 
this  Death  of  Christ,  and  the  Re- 
surrection, we  shall  now  present 
an  extract.  Upon  these  grand 
subjects,  the  author's  ability  as  an 
expositor  and  divine  will  befabun- 
dantly  manifest. 


•      CONVERSION   OF  THB  THIEF. 

**  The  ric&n  of  divine  grace  are  dis- 
played in  the  Saviour's  answer.  '  Verily 
I  sa^unto  thee,  this  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  paradise.' 

**  Instant  aeceptanee  is  granted  to  the 
robber's  prayer.  Hd  that  was  deaf  and 
dumb  to  his  revilers,  who  had  no  ear  to 
regard  their  blasphemies,  and  no  tongue 
to  retnm  their  curses,  is  all  eaf  and  all 
tongue  to  hear  a  dying  sinner's  prayer, 
anil  give  the  answer  of  peace.  All  that 
this  man  saw  in  Christ  he  felt  conscious  of 
himself^nuthoritvover  the  invisible  eternal 
state  into  which  he  was  going  to  be  owned 
and  adored  king ;  doonniou  over  the  souls 
of. men,  living  or  dying  on  earth,  and 
power  to  change  the  state  of  the  coiklemned 
sinner,  by  turning  towards  him  one  gra- 
cions  thought. 


this  man,  employed  this  word  to  convey  to 
him  a  promise  of  the  immediate  felicity  of 
his  depart!^  spirit.  This  view  of  the 
place  of  the  bitssed  was  peculiarly  soothing 
to  a  man  in  the  agonies  of  the  cross,  which 
he  was  tanght  to  expect  wonld  be  ex- 
changed for  the  bow«rs  of  Eden,  when,' 
from  all  the  mental  aftd  physical  anguish 
which  sin  had  produced,  he  should  be 
translated  to  the  peaceful  abode  of  spotless 
innocence.  The  Second  Adam  promises 
to.  his  seed  that  he  shall  be  restored  to  the 
paradise  which,  through  the  first  AdOB^ 
we  had  lost. 

*'  Yet  to  one  who  had  so  lately  seen  the 
Saviour's  glory  paradise  would,  without 
Jesus,  be  a  helL*  *  What,  just  open  my 
eyes  to  see  who  was  bleeding  by  my  side, 
and  then  be  snatched  from  the  beatific 
vision!  What  is  paradise?  Wherever 
Jesus  is.'  To  meet  this  affection,  the  Sa- 
viour says,  *  Thou  shalt  be  with  me  in 
paradise.' 

**  O  glorious  hope !  To  be  in  such  a  place 
with  such  company!  And  to  be  assured 
of  this  !  To  know  it  in  a  dying  hour !  To 
hear  it  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  that  shall 
pronounce  our  eternal  doom  !  Such  was 
the  favour  granted  freeW,  by  grace  without 
works,  to  him  that  believed  in  Christ  for 
righteousness.  For,  'being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  .Christ,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of 
the  glory  of  God.' 

<*  Immolate  posseftsioi^  is  granted  this 
man,  by  the  riches  of  divine  grace*  For 
Christ,  though  apparently  under  the  power 
of  death,  and  with  his  hands  nailed  to  the 
cross,  tfhews  his  conscious  dominion  over 
death,  by  turning  its  keys  to  given  depart- 
ing soul  dismission,  through  the  gates  of 
death,  into  the  happy  part  of  hades^  or  the 
unseen  world.  To  bind  jar  loose  souls 
dwelling  in  flesh,  to  open  or  shnt  the 
dread  gates  of  death,  to  fix  the  time  for  de- 
parture, and  determine  the  abode  intd 
which  the  soul  shall  be  gathered,  are  acts 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  but 
Jesus  exercises  them  in  bis  lowest  state  of 
humiliation,    when   himself  crucified 


m 


**  Answering  this  prayer  as  soon%s  it 
was  uttered,  the  Saviour  gave  the  dying 
mBnanauurtmctofptar&dUe.     <  Tfabu  shalt     weakness, 

be -with  me  in  paradise.'     This  name  is         '*  But  those  who  hold  what  Is 
generally  giren  to  the  garden  of  £deo,  in     the  soul-sleeping  system  endefvour  to  es- 
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cap6  t)ir  hottUe  force  of  this  panage,  by  which  John  has  recorded,  *  It  h  finlehed/ 
artering  the  stopi ,  which  certainly  are  not  are  often  called  the  Saviour's  last  words  ; 
of  dirine  authority,  and  representing  Christ  thongh  this  cannot  be  said  with  exact 
to  say,  *  I  tell  thee,  to-day,  that  thoo  trnth ;  for  Luke  gives  us  these  as  the  last, 
ihaltbewithmeinparadi8e,'i.e.  hundreds  by  emphasis,  <  Father,  into  thy  bands  I 
or  thousands  of  years  hence,  when  the  commend  my  spirit/ 
dead  shall  rise.  This  is  scarcely  worthy  of  •<  This  is  the  language  of  a  beloved  son. 
a  refutation.  The  oldest  version,  the  The  hoar  of  death  wakes  up  all  the  tender 
Sjrriac,  renders  the  passage  in  a  way  that  charitiet  of  life.  Then  you  see,  in  perfcc- 
shews  it  was  understood  according  to  the  tion,  all  tiie  pareni  or  child,  or  the  ho8> 
ordinary  punctuation,  <  I  say  to  thee,  that  band  or  wife ;  all  the  brother  or  friend. 
to*day  thou  shalt  be  with  me ;'  and  one  of  Here,  on  the  cross,  in  the  article  of  death, 
the  Greek  manuscripts  has  a  reading  which  you  behold  all  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God. 
expresses  the  same  sense.  Bnt  it  will  be  On  his  entrance  into  this  life,  on  his  com- 
more  conclusive  with  many,  that  the  word  in^p  forth  into  public,  on  his  transfiguration 
paradise  is  not  applied  to  the  consummate  on  the  mount,  the  Father  hailed  him  Son 
state  of  bliss,  after  the  resurrection  of  the  of  God,  most  beloved ;  and  now  that  he  is 
body,  but  to  the  intermediate  felicity  of  dying,  apparently  afflicted  and  deserted  of 
the  soul.  To  most  also  there  will  be  still  God,  Jesus  hails  the  Father,  in  whom  his 
more  conviction  in  the  remark,  that  our  soul  confided.  This  soul,  the  one  precious 
Lord  could  not  mean  gravely  to  inform  thing  that  remained  to  him,  after  he  had 
this  man  of  what  he  knew  without  any  in-  been  stripped  of  all,  he  commits  into  his 
formation,  that  the  Saviour  was  speaking  beloved  Father*s  hands, 
to  him  that  day  ;  while,  on  the  ordinary  *'  It  is  the  language  of  the  great  atoning 
view  of  the  Saviour's  words,  they  express  victim.  The  prophet  who,  long  before 
an  important  answer  to  the  mercy  request-     Christ  was  born  into  the  world,  shewed 

him  dying,  said,  *  When  his  soul  shall 
make  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his 
seed  ;  and  by  the  knowledge  of  him  justify 
many,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul 
unto  death  and  borne -the  sin  of  many.' 
The  doctrine  taught  by  the  ceremonial  law- 
was,  that  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  con- 
tained their  life,  was  the  soul  of  the  beast, 
and,  therefore,  was  to  be  poured  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar ;  for  it  was  given  to  make 
an  atonement  for  the  offerer's  soul.  Here, 
then,  the  Lamb  of  God  pours  out  his  soul 
in  death,  to  make  atonement  for  our  soulsi. 
<*  The  language  of  an  obedient  servant 
is  uttcre(i  by  Christ  in  this  solemn  mo- 
ment. Obedience  unto  death  is  the  utmost 
pitch  to  which  we  can  g6  ;  for  <  all  that  a 
man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.'  Christ 
hadalreadygivenupall  his  time  and  labour, 
and  made  it. his  meat  and  drink  to  do  his 
Father's  will*    At  last,   he  gave  up  bis 


ed.  The  robber  had  prayed  for  a  certain 
favonf ,  to  be  granted  at  a  certain  time ; 
that  Christ  would  remember  him,  when 
Christ  was  conie  into  his  kingdom ;  and 
the  Saviour  answers  both  parts  of  the  re- 
quest by  assuring  the  suppliant  that  he 
should  be  with  Christ  that, very  day;  in 
paradise,  his  kingdom.  Indeed,  this  sub- 
terfuge concerning  the  stops  has  been  aban- 
doned by  one  who  still  denies  the  separate 
state  of  the  soul,  and  who  says,  our  Lord 
intended  to  promise  the  dying  robber  a 
quiet  repose  in  the  dust,  along  with  Jesus 
and  departed  saints.  But  this  was  lan- 
guage which  could  not  have  been  under- 
stood, by  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
to  convey  any  such  meaning.  No  evidence 
has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  to  be  a 
mere  dead  body  without  sense  or  con- 
sciousness, even  though  destined  to  a  hap- 
py resurrection,  was  ever  called  by  the 


<( 


Jews •  paradise  ;  while  we  know,  not  only  liberty,  and  allowed  himself  to  V^  put  in 

from  the  usage  of  the  Jews,  but  by  the  fetters— his  limbs,  and  suffered  them  to  be 

testimony  of  the  scriptures,  that  they  who  racked  and  tortured.    His  soul,  his  life,  if 

are  in  paradise  are  supposed  to  *  hear  un-  all  that  now  remains,  and  this  he  lays  at 

utterable  words,'  and  *  eat  of  the  tree  of  his  Father's  feet, 
life' "-pp.  428—431. 

THE  DEATH   OF  CHRIST. 

**  Mark,  then,  with  deep  and  devout  at- 
tention, the  Saviour's  dying  words  and  dy- 
ing acts. 

'<  1 .  Christ's  dying  words. 

«  The  last  words  of  a  creature  departing 
into  eternity  are  often  supposed  to  be 
fraught  with  the  mysterious  importance  of 
that  world  into  which  he  is  entering. 
Bnt,  as  all  Christ's  words  have  the  weight 
and  value  of  eternity  in  them,  with  what 
intense  interest  should  we  listen  to  those 
with  which  he  breathes  out  his  soul,  that 


But,  ^  as  a  mighty  conqueror  too, 
Jesus  *  cries  aloud.*  That  be  was  able  to 
cry  with  such  force,  and  to  utter  distinctly 
these  words,  which  the  psalmist  had  long 
before  told  the  church  should  be  the  Mes- 
siah's dying  cry,  proves  that  he  died  not 
from  mere  exhaustion,  as  was  usual  with 
those  who  expired  on  the  cross.  This, 
indeed,  might  have  been  expected,  from 
all  that  he  had  suffered  before,  through 
the  night  of  Gethsemane,  and  a  ,day  of 
torture.  But  far  from  losing  his  voice,  as 
the  dying  usually  do,  so  that  he  who  at- 
tends the  death-bed  should  be  able  to  hear 
whispers,  Jestis  cries  aloud,  as  if  cbal- 


it  now  making  an  offering  for  sin.    Those  *  lenging  death,  or  bidding  him  approach 
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who  had  stood  far  off  Uirough  fear.  *  The 
Lord  shall  go  forth  as  a  mighty  man,' 
says  the  prophet ;  *  he  shall  stir  up  jealousy 
like  a  man  of  war ;  he  shall  cry,  yea  roar  ; 
be  shall  prevail  against  his  enemies.'" — 
pp.  474—477. 

CHRIST'S   RESUKRECTION. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  though  there  are 
sufficient  e^'idences,  there  are  no  eye- 
witnesses of  Christ's  resurrection.  lie 
died  in  open  day,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
world;  but  he  rose  in  the  dark,  hidden 
from  the  rye  of  all  mortals.  We  should 
have  reversed  the  order,  concealed  the 
ignominy  of  his  death  from  the  eye  of 
scorn,  and  paraded  his  resurrection  with 
proud  exultation. 

'*  We  may,  therefore,  be  assured,  that 
the  narrative  of  his  resurrection  is  not  a 
mere  human  invention.  It  is  not  thus  that 
men  invent.  Here,  however,  the  wisdom 
of  God  outshines  all  human  devices.  The 
^tath  of  Jesns  being  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  doubt,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
any  one  to  see  him  rise.  When  he  was 
seen  alive,  it  was  certain  that  he  must  have 
risen. 

**  Nor  should  we  fail  to  reflect  that  this 
reserve  and  concealment  suited  the  new 
state  of  being  into  which  our  Lord  was 
then  entering.  He  is  now  ki  a  state  of 
glory,  which  is  hidden  from  human  gaze, 
to  be  penetrated  only  by  the  eye  of  faith. 

<<  But  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the 
narrative  of  the  resurrection  has  a  remark- 
able appearance  of  confusion,  and  almost 
of  contradiction,  in  mnny  of  the  particulars, 
though  there  is  also  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  story  of  all  the  four  evangelists.-  This 
again,  though  at  first  sight  staggering,  is, 
on  a  deeper  insight,  confirmatory  to  our 
faith.  It  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  have 
expected.  Let  a  (lerson  mark  the  manner 
in  which  several  distinct  and  independent 
witnesses  relate  any  extraordinary  fact, 
and  he  will  find  just  such  minute  variations, 
combined  with  a  general  coincidence." — 
pp.  516,  517. 


**  7.  The  report  of  the  guards  forms  the 
next  proof  of  tne  resurrection. 

**  Matthew  says,  <  Now,  when  they  were 
going,  behold,  some  of  the  watch  came 
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parties  interested  in  the  affair  were  living^ 
no  contradiction  of  his  statement  e^cr.ap* 
peared* 

<*  The  frightened  soldiers,  most  proba« 
bly,  ran  in  different  directions.  If  some  of 
them  went  away  to  the  guard  bouse,  or 
the  barracks,  and  told  their  companion^  in 
arms  what  strange  events  had  occurred^ 
others  went  to  the  chief  priests,  knowing 
that  it  was  at  their  instigation  that,  the 
guard  was  placed  over  the  tomb.  Hearing 
from  the  lips  of  their  own  guards  what 
should  have  brought  them  to  repentance, 
the  priests  seem  to  have  said,  '  We  have 
committed  ourselves  now,  and  cannot  re- 
treat.' What  then  do  they  ?  Forge  a  lie. 
From  the  treasury  of  the  temple  they  take 
large  sums  of  money  to  bribe  the  soldiers 
to  tell  the  lie.  Judas  had  sold  Christ  for  a 
little.  But  the  soldiers  were  either  un- 
willing to  tell  a  tale  that  exposed  their 
military  character  to  danger,  or  pretended 
to  be  unwilling,  in  order  to  get  more 
money.  <  As  to  the  governor,'  said  the 
priests,  '  if  he  should  hear  of  this,  wa  wiU 
persui^de  him  that  you. have  done  your 
dnty,  so  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you.' 

*'  Matthew  says,  *  this  story  is  com- 
monly reported  among  the  Jews,  until  this 
day.'  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with 
Tiypho  the  Jew,  says,  '  You  are  the  au- 
thors of  the  prejudice  against  us ;  for  after 
that  you  had  crucified  that  only  spotless 
and  just  one,  and  he  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  ascended  op  to  heaven,  as  the 
prophets  foretold,  you  not  only  did  not 
repent  of  the  evils  you  had  committed,  but 
yon  sent  men  from  Jerusalem  into  all.  the 
earth,  to  say  those  things  against  us  which 
ignorant  persons  repeat.' 

<*.  That  such  a  story  as  this  which  Mat- 
thew mentions  could  ever  have  been  told 
may  excite  surprize,  for  it  carries  with  it 
its  own  confutation.  '  The  soldiers  gravely 
inform  us  what  was  done  while  they  were 
asleep.  .If  they  were  asleep,  they  had  for; 
feited  their  lives,  according  to  the  Roman 
law;  so  that  nothing  but  collusion  with 
people  in  power  could  induce  them  to  own 
it.  If  they  were  asleep,  they  could  tell  no 
more  than  we,  what  happened  at  that  time. 
But  if,  as.  we  have  a  right  to  pres.ume, 
Boman  soldiers  set  to  watch  on  a  grand 


into  the  city,  and  showed  unto  the  chief  national  business,  were  not  asleep,  then 
priests  all  the  things  that  were  done.  And  why  did  they  not  preserve  the  body  ?  for 
when  they  were  assembled  with  the  elders,  they  were  set  there  to  prevent  its  being 
and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  larg^  taken  away.  .  They  did  qot  secure  the 
money  unto  the  soldiers,  sayings  Say.  ye  body,  and  therefore  we  must  conclude  they 
his  disciples  came  by  night;  mid  stole  him  could  not. 
away  while'  we  slept.  And  if  this  come  to 
the  governor's  ears,  we  will  persuade  him, 
and  secure  yon.  So  they  took  the  money, 
and  did  as  they  were  taught :  and  this  say- 
ing is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  power.  ^  Whichever  way  yon  consider  the 
antil  this  day.'  resurrection,  you  are  compelled  to  admit 
*<  Though  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel,  its  truth.  But  to  him  who  has  conversed 
about  eight  years  after  the  event,  when  the  with  the  J«ws,  on  tiieir  reason^  for  re- 
nation  was  yet  existing,  and  many  of  the  Jectiog  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  it  will  not 


'f  The  emttgelists,  however,  assign  the 
only' credible  reason  for  thist  the  fluper- 
natural  events,  the  earthquake,  and  the 
angel,  against  which  Roman  troops  )iad  no 
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•ppear  surprfsiog  that  even  such  a  atoiy  as 
lliia  which  the  soldiers  told  sfaoold  be 
*  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  unto 
this  day.'  "—pp.  526—528. 

.Upon  the  whole  we  mugt  say, 
the  portion  of  the  sacred  books 
which  Mr.  Bennett  has  selected, 
is  at  once  the  most  sublime  and 
the  most  interesting  he  could 
have  cho^ien;  and  though  it  is 
also  the  most  simple  of  the  whole 
Tolome,  yet  it  requires  the  greatest 
portion  of  talent,  learning,  piety, 
and  we  might  even  add^entu«,  to  do 
itfuUjustice.  The  infidel  Roussean 
has  said,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
truth,  of  the  Gospel, ''  This  divine 
book,  the  only  one  necessary  for  a 
Christian,  and  the  most  useful  of 
all  to  every  one,  even  though  not 
a  Christian,  needs  only  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  fill  the  soul  with  a  love 
for  its  Author,  and  a  desire  of  ful* 
filling  its  precepts/'  It  is  true,  in 
one  sens«,  the  Gospel  contains  the 
doctrine y  the  precept,  and  the  p^^ac- 
ltoe»  and  if  this  were  more  inti- 
mately studied,  the  beauty  of  Chris- 
tianity would  be  more  powerfully 
and  generally  felt.  We  trust  Mr. 
B.'s  work  will  tend  in  some  degree 
to  this  important  end,  and  then  we 
are  assured  he  will  feel,  that  he  has 
attained  the  richest  reward  of  the 
labour  which  these  lectures  must 
hare  required.  The  style  is  gene« 
rally  plain  and  unambitious;  some- 
times it  is  defective  and  wanting 
in  ease,  ^nd  occasionally  we  have 
observed  both  sentences  and  ob- 
servations not  in  good  taste.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  should  say  the  dic- 
tion is  frequently  too  familiar  and 
oolk>quial,or  even  rugged  and  void 
of  grace;  and  there  is  too  much  com- 
mon<.place  uniformity  through  the 
whole.  They!r«l  staitence  in  the  first 
lecture  is,  perhaps,  the  most  un- 
favohrable  specimen  in  the  three 
volumes.  It  is  neither  correct, 
cbaste,  nor  olear.  Nor  is  it  a 
solitary  instance  of  carelessness 
and  haste.  We  could  have  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  the  nseflilness  of 
the  work,  and  the  perilfUnent  repu- 
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tation  of  the  author,  that  more  time 
and  labour  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  work.  •  It  was  an  uDd(*r- 
takiflg  worthy  of  Mr.  B.'s  exten- 
sive acquirements  and  utmost  vi- 
gour. The  freedom  we  exercise 
in  these  remarks  will,  we  hope,  be 
taken  as  intended.  Where  so  much 
excellence  is  to  be  seen,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  any  defects  should 
obscure  its  lustre;  and  we  are  al- 
ways anxious  to  see  the  classical 
and  literary  reputation  of  our  lead* 
ing  divines  and  authors  well  sus- 
tained. The  deficiencies  we  have 
noted  will  not,  we  trust,  be  viewed 
as  lessening  the  substantial  merit 
of  the  performance. 

The  reference  above  made  to 
Rousseau  reminds  us  that  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Life  and  History  of 
Jesus  may  not  be  generally  known 
among  our  readers,  and  as  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting,  since  it  is 
the  testimony  of  an  unbeliever,  we 
shall  append  it  to  this  article. 

*'  Can  a  book,  at  once  so  sub- 
lime and  wise,  be  the  work  of 
man  ?  Can  the  person,  whose  his- 
tory it  relates,  be  himself  a  roan  ? 
Does  it  contain  the  language  of  an 
enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  ? 
What  sweetness,  what  purity,  in 
his  manners!  What  affecting 
goodness  in  his  instructions !  What 
sublimity  in  his  maxims  I  What 
profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses ! 
What  presence  of  mind,  what  in- 
genuity and  justness  in  his  replies! 
What  goyernment  of  his  passions  I 
Where  is  the  man,  or  philosopher, 
who  knows  how  to  act,  suffer,  and 
die,  without  weakness  or  ost^i- 
tation?  When  Plato  describes 
his  imaginary  good  man,  over- 
whelmed with  all  the  ignominy 
of  gnilt,  and  worthy  of  every  re- 
ward of  virtwe,  he  paints,  feature 
forfeatvre,  Jfesns  Cbrirt.  The  re- 
semblance is  so  striking,  that  all 
jthe  fathers  have  taken  notice  of  it; 
and  that  it*  is  not  possible  to -be  de^ 
ceived  therein.  How  prejudiced, 
how  blind  must  we  be,  to  ..dare 
compare  the  son  of  Sophronisca 
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to 'the   son  of  Mary?     How  far    philosopfaizing  undisturbedly  with 


distant  from  each  other  !,  Soofiites 
dying  without  p^in»  without  i^ 
iiaminy,  sustains  easily  his  cha- 
racter to  the  end.  And  if  this 
easy  death  had  not  honoured  his 
life,  we  might  doubt  whether  So- 
cratea,  *  with  all  his  genius,  was 
other  than  a  sophister.  We  are 
told  he  invented  morality  ;  others 
before  Um  had  practised  it;  He 
only  declared  what  they  had  done, 
and  reduced  into  precepts  their 
examples.  Aristides  had  been  just^ 
before  Socrates  told  us  what  jus- 
tice was.  Leonidas  died  for  his 
country,  before  Socrates  had  made 
the  love  of  our  country  a  duty. 
Sparta  was  free  from  luxury,  be- 
fore Socrateii  praised  temperance  : 
before  he  recommended  virtue, 
Greece  abounded  with  virtuous 
men.  But  where  could  Jesus  have 
taken,  among  his  countrymen,  this 


his  friends  is  the  most  easy  that 
can  be  desired.  .  That .  of  Jesus, 
expiring  amidst  torments,  railed 
at,  vilified  and  cursed  by  every 
one,  is  the  most  dreadful  that  can 
be  apprehended.  Socrates  taking 
the  poisoned  cup,  blesses  him  who 

S resents  it,  and  weeps  for  him, 
esus,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
frightful  torments,  prays  for  his 
merciless  butchers,  x  es,  if  the 
life  and  death  of  Socrates  are  those 
of.a  philosopher,  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  are  those  of  a  God.  Should 
we  suppose  the  Gospel  was  a  story 
invented  to  please  ?  It  is  not  in 
this  manner  that  we  forge  tales  : 
for  the  actions  of  Socrates,  of 
which  no  person  has  the  least 
doubt,  are  less  satisfactorily  attest- 
ed than  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
short,  when  all  is  done,  it  is  only 
evading  the  difficulty  without  de- 


elevated    and    pure    morality    of    stroying  it.     It  would  be  more  in- 
whieb  he  alone  has  given  the  pre-     conceivable  to  suppose  that  seve- 


.cepts  and  example  ?  From  the 
bosom  of  the  most  furious  bigotry, 
the  most  exalted  wisdom  is  heard  ; 
and  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic 
virtues  honours  the  vilest  of  the 
people.      'The  death  of  Socrates 


ral  persons  in  concert  composed 
this  book,  than  that  one  person 
only  furnished  the  subject  thereof/' 
—  Thoughts  mi  different  Subject$. 
By  J.  J.  Rousseau,  &c. 
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Ztiaorofiia ;  or,  Obtervaiions  on  the 
present  Manners  of  the  English : 
anatomizing  the  laving  by  the 
Dead,  wilh  a  useful  detection  of 
the  Mountebanks  of  both  Sexes. 
By  Richard  Whitlock,  M.  J>. 
London,  1654.  8vo.  pp.  668. 

Th£  individualization  of  every 
particular  man  from  others  of  his 
species  is  not  more  definitively 
expressed  by  bis  bodily  features, 
than  that  of  difi*erent  nations. by 
their  ni{»ral  physiognomy.  Persoss 
who  havte  been  hypercritical  in  the 
study  of  topographical  peculiari- 
tifiSf  htftv^  endeavoinred  te^  esta- 
hVaii  some  distuietioss  perhaps  ra- 


ther apocryphal,  and  have  c^n- 
tonned  the  ethical  world  with  as 
much  precision  as  though  the  mo- 
ral quadrant  were  as  easy  of  am- 
plication as  the  natural  one,  and 
the  limits  of  manners  were  io- 
varic^bly  coincident  with  those' 
of  counties  and  hundreds.  But 
widiout  attempting  to  say  what 
particular  caqses  have  conspired 
together  to.  render  the  English 
character  more  marked,  and  da- 
terminate  than  any  other,  though 
the  nation  is  of  a  more  mixed  origin 
tba^  any  of  her  neighbours,  it  .is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
remark  ihat  the  united  testimony 
«f  all  writeis  who  have  treated  or 
3C2 
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the  subject  have  allowed  it.     Nor    reflection  that  the  pen  which  etcr 


IS  this  peculiarity  of  character 
merely  national;  it  equally  dis- 
tinguishes one  Englishman  from 
another  by  its  minuter  shades,  as 
it  ddes  the  nation  in  general  by  its 
bolder  outlines.  Eccentricity  and 
originality  are  denizens  of  our 
country^  and  are  as  indisputably 
British  as  the  Magna  Charta  or 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  On  this  ac- 
count our  literature  abounds  in 
that  species  of  writing  which,  in 
our  neighbour  country,  is  almost 
confined  to  the  volumes  of  La 
Bruyere,  Prom  the  period  of  Oom- 
wallys  and  Overbury  the  dissection 
of  the  different  traits  of  character, 
and  the  irregularities  of  the  human 
mind,  have  been  the  unceasing 
theme  of  our  moralists  and  poets. 
Tew  of  our  old  writers  on  general 
literature  but  have  bequeathed  to 
the  world  some  ideal  portraitures 
of  this  kind.  Learned  divines,  as 
Earle  and  Donne ;  politicians,  as 
Osborne  and  Wotton  ;  poets, 
players,  physicians,  and  lawyers, 
almost  innumerable,  have  seve- 
rally laboured  to  cultivate  this 
spot  of  the  intellectual  globe,  and 
have  at  length  educed  beauty 
from  deformity,  and  order  from 


nizes  the  memory  of  folly,  should 
often  be  unable  to  preserve  the 
history  of  its  owner's  wit — that  the 
page  which  genius  has  created, 
which  wit  has  enlivened,  and  which 
learning  has  matured,8hould  be  able 
to  give  immortality  to  everv  thing 
except  their  own  parent !  Tr  e  pre- 
sume Dr.  Whitlock  was  a  descen- 
dant of  the  ancient  family  of  that 
name  in  Buckinghamshire.  The 
title-page  infouns  us  that  he  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  Physicians 
m  those  days  were  men  of  very  diffe- 
rent mould  from  the  modems.  There 
were  witty  physicians  then  !  Dr. 
Butler  was  the  punster  of  his  day. 
There  were  even  religious  physi- 
cians ! !  Drs.  Anthony  and  Tho- 
mas Browne  prove  the  fact.  We 
have  often  wondered  that  in  this 
day  of  bibliographical  rage,  some 
virtuoso  in  literary  curiosities  has 
not  enterprized  a  collection  of  the 
eccentric  works  of  our  old  physi- 
cians :  it  would  absolutely  be  the 
most  extraordinary  collection  ever 
formed.  — •  First,  Richard  Bur- 
thogge's  "  Essay  upon  Heason  and 
the  Nature  of  Spirits,"  which  is, 
without  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
unreasonable  works  ever  penned: 


eccentricity.  The  character  of  then,  Bulwer's  ''  Chirologia, 
these  volumes  is  as  various  as  the  ~  " 
features  they  describe :  Overbury, 
like  his  master,  Somerset,  and  his 
90vereign,  James,  is  witty  and  ob- 
scene :  Donne  is  pedantic  and  ob- 
scure, but  powerful  :  Earle  is 
brilliieint,  but  unequal  :  Osborne 
laboured  and  precise  :  Butler 
strong  and  satirical.  Respecting 
Ellis  we  have  expressed  our  opi- 
nion in  a  former  number.  We 
regret  that  our  most  diligent  re- 
search has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  account  of  the  author 
of  the  scarce  and  interesting  vo- 
lume which  we  now  introduce  to 
our  readers'  attention.  His  his- 
tory, at  least  as  far  as  our  limited 
information  extends*  is* as  much 
forgotten  as  the  obsolete  manners 
he  anatomizes.    It  is  a  moirtifying 


Pathomyotomia,"  "  Philoco- 
phus,"  &c.  &c,  in  which  the  deaf 
are  taught  to  see  sounds,  and  the 
blind  to  hear  signs:  Blochwich's 
"  Anatomy  of  the  Elder,"  which 
resolves  every  medicament  into 
the  pith  and  berries  of  that  tree : 
Alexander's  "  Treatise  on  Wit," 
which  makes  the  bulkiness  of  the 
head  the  cause  of  the  subtlety  of 
the  genius  :  Browne's  '*  Quin- 
cunx," which  proves  that  all  pos- 
sible shapes  and  figures  are  re- 
solvable into  angles ;  and,  finally, 
Charleton's  numerous  productions 
on  **  Paradoxes,  Stonehenge,  atid 
the  Mystery  of  Vintners."  The 
present  work,  though  not  alto- 
gether of  so  original  a  stamp,  is 
yet  not  destitute  of  that  indefinable 
character  which  attracts  the  book- 
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worm  to  the  perusal  of  the  pro-    themicroscope,  clear  and  distinct; 


ductions  of  the  olden  times.  Jas- 
per MaynCy  no  mean  judge  in 
these  matters,  says,  in  his  prefa- 
tory epistle  to  the  author,  *'  In 
truth,  for  wit,  learning,  and  va- 
riety of  matter,  put  into  a  hand- 
som  dresse,  you  have  exceeded 
any  writer  in  this  kind  which  I 
have  yet  met  with;*'  and  though 
we  would  make  every  allowance 
for  the  partiality  of  a  friend,  and 
for  the  adulatory  spirit  of  the  age, 
we  must  profess  ourselves  great 
admirers  of  the  spirit  and  talent 
displayed  in  Dr.  tVhitlock's  trea- 
tise. We  intended  to  copy  our 
author's  tahle  of  contents,  hut  we 
refrain,  as  the  titles  are  such  com- 
plete enigmas  that  we  fear  the 
perusal  of  them  would  afford  but 
little  assistance  to  our  readers  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  subjects 
treated  on.  A  long  preface  gives 
the  author's  reasons  for  thus  ob- 
truding his  thoughts  on  the  world ; 
a  piece  of  civility,  which,  as  far 
as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  is 
very  little  attended  to  by  those  to 
v^hom  it  is  addressed,  and  ends 
with  a  vindication  of  the  thickness 


not  that  which  is  caused  by  dis- 
tanciB,  and  which  defies  scrutiny. 
His  wit  seems  rather  the  result  of 
thought  and  reflection  than  of 
readiness;  his  allusions  are  often 
very  happy,  and  more  learned 
than  those  of  most  books  even  in 
his  day,  when  that  talent  was  so 
much  cultivated.  His  faults  are 
constant  antethesis,  and  oft-recur- 
ring parentheses,  which  necessa- 
rily render  his  meaning  difficult, 
and  not  seldom  obscure.  We  shall 
subjoin  one  or  two  brief  extracts 
from  his  essay  entitled  **  The  best 
Furniture,"  and  then  close  with  a 
longer  quotation  from  his  devo- 
tional pieces,  which  are  more 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  our  mis- 
cellany. 

*'  A  man  in  bis  study  liveth  all  the 
ages  of  the  world,  that  are  (not  e^n\», 
concealed  and  lost ;  or  xudtx«,  fabulous,) 
but  ig-^ftxti,  historicall.  He  travelleth  all 
regions,  and  with  his  minde  (the  true  lofty 
traveller)  surveyeth  them.  The  world's 
declination  is  so  far  from  shortening  a 
learned  man's  age,  that  the  bookworm  is 
of  all  creatures  the  longest  lived,  the  last 
in  every  age,  living  all  the  former,  to 
whose  age  Methusalem's  was  but  non-age. 
Historicall  faith  will  make  thee  live  with 


of  the  volume  from  the  criticisms  of    'K^^S*  ^^dam,  it  floateth  thee  in  the  ark 

with  Noah.   It  will  thus  at  any  time  make 


those  "  that  think  it  necessary  to 
a  book's  handsomnesse  (as  well 
as  a  woman's)  to  be  slender  in  the 
waste."  A nother  preface,  by  S.B. 
tells  us,  "  this  book  is  to  have 
both   wit  and    learning,   else  'tis 


nine  persons  in  the  arke,  fire  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzer*8  furnace,  two  in  Daniel's  den, 
Jkc,  &c..  Knowledge- gained  by  books  tip- 
peth  the  tongue  with  familiar  or  solemn 
eloquence  ;  the  great  magnes  animorump 
loadstone.  Nor  hath  it  only  attraction, 
but  conquest;   in  regard  its  surprizall  is 


nothing  like  the  author :    and   if    scarce  resistable.    '  There  may  be  men 


thou  seek  here  for  both,  and  finde 
them  not,  I  dare  pronounce  thee 
one  of  the  new  seekers,  but  not  the 
right."  Thus  prepared,  with  the 
addition  of  a  poetic  eulogy,  we 
enter  on  ^the  work  itself.  There 
is  but  little  of  that  power  in  our 
author  which  creates  a  new  world 
of  thought :  no  discovery  in  the 
orb  of  intellect.  He  rather  coasts 
aLout  the  oft-frequented  shores, 
and  surveys  more  exactly  the  ob- 
jects which  others  have  but  seen 
'at  a  distance.    This  occasionally 


that  skill  X  the  knack  of  some  particular 
performances,  and  the  rode  bf  some  affairs ; 
but  constellations  and  the  great  turnes  of 
weighty  and  publike  concernments,  are 
best  managed  by  men  of  learning,  that 
may  consult  with  the  antecedents  of  oc- 
currences, like,  if  not  parallel.'  (Bacon.) 
Books  are  the  best  company,  the  best 
friends :  in  doubts  counsellors  :  in  damps 
comforters  :  time's  prospective,  the  home 
traveller's  ship,  pr  horse ;  the  busy  man's 
best  recreation,  the  opiate  of  idle  weari- 
ncsse,  the  mind's  best  ordinary,  nature's 
garden^  and  seed-plot  of  immo'rtality; 
Time  spent  (needlessly)  from  them  is  con- 
sumed, but  with  them  twice  gained,  lime 
captivated  and  snatched  from  these  by  in- 
cursions of  buslnesse,  thefts  of  visitants,  or 


leads  him  into  an  insipid  minute-    ty  thy  own  carelessnesse  lost,  is  by  these 
ness,  but  it  is 'the  minuteness  of    redeemed  in  life,  they  are  the  soul  s  vioet- 
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rnm,  and  Against  death  its  cordial).  To 
authors  bow  beneficiall  books  are,  will  ap- 
peare«  when  we  consider,  all  other  at- 
chievements  by  the  swnrd,  or  sweat,  are 
but  in  titulum  iepuichri,  for  some  titles  on 
our  toml)«.  Books  are  not  only  titles  on 
their  authors*  monuments,  but  epitaphs, 
preserving  their  memories,  be  they  good 
or  bad,  beyond  short-lived  pyramids,  or 
tnaiisoleum  piles  of  stone." 

**  The  commanded  Tree  of  Knowledge,'^ 
The  crosse  of  Christ,  in  its  second  and 
metnphoricall  acception,  is  the  Christian's 
burden  and  bad^e :  that  which  be  is  to 
-take  up,  that  which  he  is  to  glory  in.  The 
one  is  a  paradox  (and  a  smart  one)  to  the 
flesh ;  the  otticr  to  the  world :  but  both 
truthes  are  to  be  learnt  before  ere  a  letter 
in   the  Christian's  Christ-crosse-row ;  as 


swearer  douth  not  call  his  teeth  pnriUiiA, 
if  their  paines  reprove  and  spoile  the 
mouthing  of  his  oathes.  A  fit  of  Iliaca 
Paisio,  the  coUick  called  hUserere  mei.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,  in  probability  would 
be  a  good  recipe  flgainst  cursing  oi  othera. 
A  door  speaking  the  same  language  on  it, 
and  a  red  crosse  on  it,  would  more  effec- 
tually bring  a  licentious  gallant  out  of  con- 
ceit with  a  brotheU-bouse,  than  Soiomoo's 
calling  it  the  chambers  of  death.  So  n»ach 
more  persuasive  are  the  sermons  of  the 
rod,  than  of  God's  bare  word ;  and  the 
house  of  mourning,  sooner  than  Ooii's 
liouse,  would  pro%'e  a  house  of  correction 
to  a  desperate  sinner.  Seneca  calleth  bia  life 
maremoTtuiimy  a  dead  sea,  in  which  no  ad- 
versity hath  ruffled  the  smooth  streams  of 
his  fortunes ;  and,  indeed,  be  that  is  be- 
being  indeed,  tliouirh  none  of  the  letters,     isilmed  in  prosperity,  travelleth  bnt  little 


as  instructive  as  all  the  four-and- twenty. 
Nor  is  it  the  badge  onely,  but  the  scut- 
cheon, the  coat  of  arms  of  every  Chris- 
tian, and  take  St.  Paul's  word,  a  coat  that 
aticketh  as  near  as  the  skin,  nay  flesh  ;  for 
he  bore  the  marks  of  Christ's  suffering  in 
the  body.  Gal.  vi.  \7,  Christ  is  called  the 
first  fruits.  Christians  are  the  latter ;  and 
that  not  only  in  reference  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, but  this  tree ;  on  which  to  be  born, 
or  which  to  beare,  must  be  accounted  no 
strange  thing  to  those  that  call  themselves 
by  that  name  :  to  tast,  or  be  the  fruit  of 
this  tree,  hath  no  lesse  temptation  (and 
more  justifiable  will  our  yielding  be)  than 
that  forbidden  one  had,  that  conquered 
Adam  in  the  compleat  armour  of  his  own 
righteousnesse  ;  for  if  any,  this  now  is  a 
tree  of  knowledge,  and  that  commanded, 
not  forbidden,  making  us  know,  and 
known.  The  crosse  with  Christ  on  it 
sheweth  God's  love  to  thee  ;  but  with  thee 
on  it,  sheweth  thy  love  to  God  :  the  know- 
ledge it  beareth  is  well  worth  the  gather- 
ing :  would  you  see  God  ;  look  unto  the 
furnace,  there  not  onely  the  three  children 
but  their  persecutors  found  the  true  God. 
Prophets,  and  his  children,  it  may  be,  can 
discern  him  in  the  still  voice,  but  the 


in  discovery  of  himself,  but  is  to  hiioself 
merely  terra  incognita.  All  a  man  cad 
study  is  Gody  himself,  and  the  world  ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  first  is  a  firuit  of  this 
tree,  and  so  are  the  two  latter :  for  one's 
self,  this  crosse  teacheth  him  whereof  bo 
is  made.  Alexander's  wounds  let  out  Jii« 
piter's  blood :  no  longer  will  he  be  flat- 
tered into  a  deity,  when  he  findeth  the 
arrow  or  weapon  so  sawcy  as  not  to  take 
notice  of  his  godship.  Then  for  the  world, 
how  by  losses  do  we  gain  a  true  discovery 
of  its  bracteata  felicitas,  tinselled  happi* 
nesse,  outside  fiime  of  contentednesse, 
which  when  flaid  off,  what  appeareth  but 
vanity,  or  vexation  of  spirit :  nothing  or 
too  much  to  consist  with  tranquillity 
of  mind,  the  best  of  it  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  our  impedimenta,  baggage,  or  far- 
dells  that  must  be  left  behind.  Qnitfttid 
circa  te  Jacet  rerunif  tanquam  Katpiuilig  hei 
tarcinat  ipecta :  transcendum  est.  Look  on 
the  things  of  this  world  but  as  parcelln,  or 
packs  must  be  left  in  this  innc  of  the 
world,  when  thou  must  depart.  Look  oa 
riches  on  the  wing,  and  thehr  uneerlaiBty 
will  lesson  thee  out  of  that  vivimut  tanquam 
semper  victuri  the  philosopher  complaineth 
on,  that  living  with  the  desires  of  ahiders. 


voice  of  tiiunder  can  cure  the  deafnesse  of     as  he'saith,  omnia  tanquam  mortaUt  timemus, 
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are  like  mortals,  our  desires  as  if  perpe- 
tuity were  the  extent  of  our  lease  of  life ; 
and  all  long  of  this  reason,  nunquam  nobis 
fra^ilitus  nostra  sneeurit.  Did  we  observe 
what  reakes,  pestilence,  war,  famine  (or, 
to  sum  me  up  all,)  ruin  keep,  what  cUtt^r 
they  make  in  this  potter's  shop  of  earthen 
vessels,  we  could  not  foole  ourselves  into 
a  beliefe  our'vessels  were  of  such  durable 


atheism  itself:  judgments  can  make  them 
subscribe  to  his  power,  that  would  not  to 
his  patience.  An  uncheckt  current  of 
Affaires,  we  know,  hath  drowned  many  in 
athei&m,  when  stormes,  we  know,  can 
teach  even  mariners  to  pray,  that  at  other 
times,  too  many  of  them,  think  not  so 
much  of  heaven,  as  look  on  it;  and 
that  not  to  find  their  way  thithef,  but 
some  petty  port  on  earth.  Crosse  events 
will  teach  even  Machiavellians  their  catc- 


matter.    But  this  tree  doth  not  only  make 

chlsme,  if  you  will  believe  the  oracle  of  us  know,  but  also  known  ;  and  the  noble 

f^oWcj,  Tacitus,  quod  in  pace  sors  sen  natura,  order  of  the  cruysado  heaven  bestovfftb 

time  fatum  et  ira  Dei  v(K:abatur,  Hist.  iv.  not  on  milk-sops,  low-spirited  souls :  no. 

Stupid  incorrlgiblenesse  accompanied  the  their  portion  is  prosperity,  as  fit  for  clfe- 

continual  prosperity  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  minate    tendernesse,    according   to    tiiat 

who  was  more  a  bcait  before  he  grazed,  prospen  iii  pUbm  oe  vilia  inrmia  fimmmt 

than  while  he  did,  or  after.    The  ruffling  Seneca,    Prosperity  is  the  lot  of  low  wd 
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Tulgar  spirits  ;  so  tbtt  the  cniytado  is  not 
onely  a  distinguishing  but  ennobliog  order. 
They  that  do  not  once  look  on  all  the 
pomp  and  glitter  of  every  court  on  earth, 
a  suffering  Paul  will  draw  them  as  it  were 
fh>m  enjoying,  or  increasing  their  own 
bappinesse,  to  look  on  Lim  now  suffprVng 
as  much,  and  as  fast  for  Christ,  as  before 
he  acted  against  him.  We  are  become  a 
spectacle,  salth  he,  to  God,  aagels,  and 
men :  it  is  not  a  trivial  sight  draweth  the 
eyes  of  so  glorious  a  theater ;  the  light  of 
nature  judged  such  a  apaclccle  as  virtue 
gallantly  suffering  to  be  one  of  ^he  rarest 
imaginable.  What  pleasinger  spectacle 
could  Jupiter  have,  than  to  see  Cato,  after 
several  1  ovcrthrowes  of  his  party,  stand 
even  in  the  midst  of  ruin  upright  ?  Seneca, 
What  more  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  the- 
ater of  heaven,  tban  to  see  gallant  selectal 
spirits  engage  in  its  cause,  to  the  expence 
of  blood,  lofse  of  wives,  liberty,  children^ 
estates,  with  more  daring  tban  their  per- 
secutors threaten,  or  execute,  and  loose 
all  earthly  enjoyments  (for  heaven's  euge, 
well  done,  tliou  stout  and  faithful  soldier 
of  Christ)  with  more  cbcarfulocsse  than 
their  eneinies  enjoy  them.  A  despised 
martyr  insulting  over  his  insulters ;  weary- 
ing his  tormentors,  embracing  their  cruelty, 
and  even  meeting  death,  causeth  heaven 
to  ring  (as  it  were)  with  a  plaudite,  and 
niaketh   them  renew  that  antheme  Quo 

usque   Domine,  How  long,  O  Lord,  how     .  •  j   j 

long,  &c.  of  so  much  more  concernment    jects  is  appended ;  an  excellency 


sas 

through  fiuth's  proBpeetfve.  Set  the  prd-t 
mises  on  the  crosse  as  thy  sights,  and  it 
will  prove  a  Jacob's  itaffe,  discovering  ihs 
height  of  thy  rewards  after  this  moment's 
suffering.  It  will  shew  thee  the. top  of 
Jacob's  ladder,  of  which  thy  afflictions  are 
but  the  rounds,  by  which  is  made  tliy  as- 
cent to  the  throne  of  God  :  from  Laving 
stones  thy  pillows  here,  as  Jacob  had,  to 
having  stars 'thy  pavement,  as  Abralmm 
and  all  departed  in  the  fftith  have.  -  Thus 
will  this  tree  of  knowledge  suffer  another 
metamorphosis,  as  before  from  a  tree  of 
life  to  this  iree  of  knowledge ;  so  again^ 
from  this  tree  of  knowledge  to  that  tree 
of  life,  not  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  but 
the  city  of  God.  Rev.  xxii  2.  That  heareth 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  twelve  times 
in  ttie  year;  and  that  it  shall  never  be 
blasted  see  the  third  verse ;  there  shall  be 
no  curse.  But  I  conclude  with  that  sum- 
mary of  our  behaviour  under  the  crosse, 
and  encouragement  to  that  behaviour,  in 
the  close  of  *<  Duxcl  r  Gymnas :  Patien- 
tiae."  Suttineamus  paulisper,  ei  non  deer  it 
certantibn*  auxiliumj  nee  vincentibut  premium. 
Feare  not,  being  one  of  heaven's  gladia^ 
tors,  to  enter  the  Ksts  against  any  encouiv- 
ter;  since  thy  seconds  are  more  and 
mightier  than  thy  adversaries,  and  thy. re- 
ward more  glorious,  than  the  conflict  was 
sharp." 

A  comprehensire  index  of  sqb- 


ifl  one  suffering  saint  than  all  the  noise- 
makers  in  the  world,  and  traders  for 
power  or  pelfe^  and  the  cruytado,  or  crosse 
of  Christ,  above  all  orders  taken  up  l>y  the 
potentates  of  the  world,  and  the  crown 
of  thornes  more  honourable  than  diadems, 
and  Stephen's  killing  lapidary  above  the 


very  rarely  met  with  in  books  of 
this  nature.  The  volume  is  beau- 
tifully and  correctly  printed,  and, 
we  believe,  is  exceedingly  rax^, 
as  we  have  never  seen  any  other 
copy  but  that  in  our  possessioif. 


richest  jewels  in  either  Indies.    Thus  they  *u--,^u    ^^    u^-p   sparrhpd    for    it 

are  in  heaven's  book  of  rates ;  none  but  ^^P^E"^  ^^   °^^f  searcnett   Tor   u 

those  ignorant  of  thy  worth,  O  tree  of  With  a  Virtuosos   assiduity  tor  a 

knowledge,  would  decline  thy  fruit,  nor  considerable  time, 
any  foar  the  crosse,  but  such  as  look  not 
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The  Negroe's  Memorial;  or  Abo- 
Utionist*s  Catechism.  By  an  Abolitionist, 
London :  Hatchard  and  Co. ^Feeling  as 
we  do  that  slavery  is  utterly  abhorrent 
to  the  mild  and  liberal  piinciples  of 
Christianity,  and  utterly  subversive  of 
all  moral  and  intellectual  iraprovement, 
we  bail  with  delight  the  appearance  of  a 
publication,  whose  object  is  to  accelerate 
the  happy  crisis  when  slavery  shall  be 
universally  abolished.  Much  ha^  been 
accomplished,  and  link  by  link,  truth 
and  reason  are  destroying  that  chain  of 
human  prejudices,  which  still  prevents 
many  from  seeing  the  justice,  policy, 


and  duty  of  abolishing  that  hateful  vas- 
salage— a  vassalage  more  degrading  to 
those  who  perpetuate,  than  to  those  who 
suffer  it.  Though  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  public  opinion,  less  prao- 
tical  benefit  has  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  abolitionists  than  might  hav6  been 
anticipated.  Upwards  of  thirty  years 
have  rolled  away  since  the  first  notice  of 
the  cruelties  attendant  on  this  inhuman 
traffic  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  Laws  have  been  enacted 
that  are  broken  with  the  most  daring 
effrontery — negotiations  have  been  en* 
tered  into  with  foreign  powers  produc- 
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five  only  of  a  barren  harvest  of  pro- 
mises; and  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
Uie  Bourbons —themselves  but  just  eman- 
cipated from  the  yoke  of  slavery,  are  re- 
quiting their  obligations  to  Britain  and 
to  God,  by  giving  their  sanction  to  this 
infamous  trade. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  a  simul- 
taneous' movement  seems  to  be  taking 
place.  The  voice  of  the  oppressed  is 
neard  in  our  temples  and  our  streets. 
The  blood  of  the  martyr  has  acted  with 


[July, 


of  Mr.  Anderson,  Anntant  Secretary  to 
the  American  Board  of  Commiisioneri  for 
Foreign  Mitiions,  We  give  our  cordial  re- 
commendation to  the  work  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  an  unvarnished  statement  of 
facts,  and  on  that  account  likely  to  be  for 
more  useful  than  the  relivjious  novels  and 
tales  which  still  so  injuriously  abound. 

An  Expostulatory  Letter  to  the 

Rev.  Edward  Irvingy  A,  A/.,  occasioned 

hy  his  Oratiom  for  Mieiionariet  after  the 

Apostolic  Schoot.    By  William  Orme.  2#. 

a  talismanic  influence,  and  the  fall  of    .We  are  gratified  to  see  the  absurdities 


Smith  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  the  abolitionists,  as  well  as  to 
the  cause  of  Christian  missions.  It  has 
let  the  public  of  Britain  and  the  world  a 
little  into  the  character  of  the  West 
India  interest.    If  this  is  a  specimen 


of  the  Missionary  Orations  exposed  in 
so  judicious  and  able  a  manner.  It  is 
lamentable  indeed  that  Mr.  I.  should 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  his 
assault  against  the  whole  system  by 
which  missions  have  hitherto  been  sup- 


of  the  liberal  and  noble  hearts  of  ported  and  conducted,  especially  since 
West  India  Governors,  doubtless,  their  there  is  by  no  means  any  surplus  li- 
slaves  experience  nothing  but  kind-  berality  in  this  cause.  It  would  at  all 
ness.  To  imprint  the  evils  of  slavery  events  have  been  more  christian-like, 
more  deeply  upon  the  mind,  and  rouse  more  magnanimous,  and  more  prudent, 
it  to  renewed  exertion  in  the  cause  of  fj^t  to  have  obtained  an  experiment  to 
emancipation,  is  the  object  of  the  present  be  made  upon  his  own  plan,  and  to 
pamphlet;  and  with  a  masterly  hand  have  shown,  like  a  true  and  rigid  Ba- 
the author  has  swept  aside,  the  "  refuge  conian  philosopher,  that  the  thing  worked 
of  lies"  under  which  the  advocates  of  ^g//^  and  would  be  productive  of  as 
slavecy  have  so  long  taken  shelter.    He  juuch  or  more  good,  before  he  had  re- 


has  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  the 
whole  system  is  an  infraction  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  man ;  that  it  is 
alike  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  God  ;  that  as  a  national  measure  it  is 
inexpedient,  and  unproductive  of  those 
benefits  which  its  advocates  assert;  and 
that  the  true  interests  of  this  or  any 
other  country  can  be  promoted,  and  their 
political  greatness  in  the  scale  of  nations 
upheld,  only  in  proportion  as  their 
policy  is   enlightened,  and  their  spirit 


viled  and  called  upon  the  Christian 
Church  to  abandon  a  system  which  has 
been  invariably  acted  upon  since  the 
age  of  miracles  terminated.  Mr.  Orme 
comes  into  close  contact  with  the  aitpt>-' 
ment  and  the  statement ;  and  Uiough  he 
uses  no  high-sounding  phrase,  nor  feeds 
the  ear  with  oracular  declamation,  he 
yet  convinces  the  judgment  by  sound 
sense,  and  completely  explodes  the 
flhnsy  assertions,  the  presumptuous  de* 
cisions  of  the  Caledonian  Orator.    We 


liberal.  We  would  gladly  give  a  spe-  hope  Mr.  O.'s  pamphlet  will  follow 
cimen  of  the  able  manner  in  which  the  '  * 
subject  is  here  treated,  but  we  have  not 
room ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
the  pamphlet  is  replete  with  authen- 
ticated facts,  and  comprises  more  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  of  slavery  than 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  so 
small  a  space.  We  hope  it  will  be  uni- 
versally read. 


Meitoir  of  Catharine  Brown,  a 
Christian  Indian  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
By  Riifus  Anderson,  A.  M,  Sfc.  Holds- 
worth.  2f.-- Thisis  a  very  interesting  and 
encouraging  little  publication.  As  illus- 
Btrative  of  the  benign  influence  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  mind  of  a  Cherokee  Indian 
girl,  it  will  afibrd  great  pleasure  to  every 
Christian  who  reads  it.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative  brings  its  own 
TOucher  in  the  highly  respectable  name 


wherever  the  Orations  have  made  their 
way,  and  that  it  will  be  one  means  of 
counteracting  the  baneful  tendency  of 
that  leafy  farrago,  and  of  guarding  the 
sacred  cause  of  missions  from  the  effects 
of  that  wound  it  has  received  in  the  house 
of  its  friend. 

Proceedings  of  a  General  Court 
Martial  on  Lieut.  George  Francis 
Dawson,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  for 
hesitating  to  comply  with  an  Orders  by 
which  he  was  required  to  participate  in  the 
Ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church.  Butter^ 
worth  and  Son.  2«.  6(/^— The  minutes  of  a 
Court  Martial  can  furnish  litde  matter 
for  criticism;  in  the  present  instance, 
however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ana- 
lyze the  style,  but  to  present  the  reader 
with  a  brief  statement  of  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  leading  facts  of  this  ex- 
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traordinary  case.  It  seems  to  have  been 
customary  in  Malta»  on  the  anniversary 
of  their  tutelar  Saint,  for  the  different 
castles  and  forts  to  fire  a  salute  at  the 
moment  when  a  procession,  bearing  the 
image  of  St.  Lorenzo,  were  seen  emerg- 
ing from  the  church.  On  the  day  in 
question  it  became  the  duty  of  Lieut. 
Dawson  to  superintend  the  men  em- 
ployed in  firing  this  salute.  Lieut.  Dawr 
son  was  a  soldier,  but  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
concile the  commands  of  his  superiors 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  he 
nobly  refused  to  obey,  lest  by  obeying 
he  might  participate  in  an  idolatrous 
act.  For  this  he  has  been  cashiered.  The 
object  of  the  present  pamphlet,  we  be- 
lieve, is  simply  to  unfold  the  truth,  as 
exaggerated  accountshave  been  presented 
to  the  public,  and  to  preserve  his  cha- 


and  62d  Ntunbers  of  the  Quarterly  Ke- 
view,  on  the  Progren'of  Dissent  and  the 
Chitrfh  in  Ireland.  By  a  Dissenter. — 
Who  this  dissenter  may  be  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  though  he  has 
said  many  good  things,  and  adduced 
some  appropriate  extracts,  we  certainly 
cannot  say  he  has  executed  hit  un- 
dertaking to  our  taste.  We  cannot 
but  wish  that  he  had  deemed  the  ad« 
mirable  pamphlet  of  a  Nonconforrmt 
(which  it  appears  he  had  read)  quite 
sufficient  for  the  occasion.-  Men  who 
step  forward  to  defend  a  public  cause 
should  not  merely  inquire  whether  it 
needs  defence,  but  whether  they  are 
best  qualified  to  become  its  advocates : 
otherwise  they  may  unwittingly  under- 
mine what  they  would  uphold. 

State  of  Ireland.     Letters  from 
Ireland  on  the  present  Political^  Reli^ 


racter  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  as    gj^ttt,  and  Moral  State  of  that  country, 
he  wUl  hereafter  have  to  seek  a  hvehhood     ^,^  Second  ErfifiVm.— To  those  who  are 


in  some  other  channel.  We  hope  the 
christian  public  will  extensively  read 
this  pamphlet. 

The  Two  Rectors.  I^jbo.— This  is 


interested  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
this  pamphlet  will  be  interesting  though 
they  should  differ  from  the  opinions  of 
the  author.    It  is  well  written,  and  dis- 


a  well-written  and  spirited  legend,  lite-    piays  considerable  knowledge  of  Irish 
rally  a  tale  told  for  the  good  of  the     affairs. 


church:  the  saints  and  the  evangelical 
clergy  are  the  principal  objects  of  ridi- 
cule. The  author  appears  to  be  a  well- 
meaning  man  in  his  way— but  that  is 
not  the  best. 


Tqe  Itineracy  of  a  Traveller  in 
the  Wilderness,  addressed  to  those  who 
are  performing  the  same  journey.  By 
Mrs,  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  12mo.  5s,  6d. — 
If  not  one  of  the  most  engaging,  this 

one 


A  Reply  to  the  Letters  of  the  Ahbc  ".„      Li-  i  ^     r  ♦!.«  ^^  * 

Till'\i  ^  ^jji^     .      .  will  certainly  prove  one  of  the  most 

^"  %.    J^y  W.    hLa  ^e^^lof  MrJ.f.'s  productions.  Among 

^f '^;  •  ^  /J^TT^'f^L^T^'  n^any  that   are  excellent  it  might   hi 

C%>fam  to  1^  Han.  B«*  ^^        Corn^  thought  invidious  to  point  out  one  as 

^nyan  **?  ^^«  ^/f^^f*^^^  bestf  yet  that  distinction  we  certainly 

5f.-The  absurdities  of  the  Abb^  Dubois  ^    ^^^      ^  admirable  vi 

have  been  most  a^y  expo«ed  ^^^^^  tw6  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^^^  ^^,     ... 

judiced  statements  of  the  mortified,  be-  ^'^  ^^^^  decide  against  us. 
cause  unsuccessful,  advocate  of  popery. 


Mr.  Townley's  volume  was  a  seasonable 
and  able  refutation  of  the  main  positions 
of  the  Abba's  book.  This  a  matter-of- 
fact  exposure  of  his  gross  mis-state- 
ments. The  religious  world  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Abb^  for  having  given 
occasion  to  two  works  which  embody  a 
complete  and  most  interesting  sumtaary 
of  what  has  already  been  effected  by  all 
denominations  of  Protestants,  and  of  the 
moral  apparatus  now  working  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  power  upon  the  hea- 
thenism of  India.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend this  volume  to  all  our  readers, 
and  especially  to  the  enemies  of  mis- 
sions, it  such  ever  look  upon  these  p^ges 
The  Reviewer  Reviewed  ;  or,' 
Strictures  tqfon  the  Articles  in  the  6Ut 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

Facts  and  Correspondence  relative  to 
the  recent  Condoct  of  tbe  Managers  of  the 
Congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  as- 
sembling in  Carter  Lane,  Doctors'  Com- 
mons. By  John  Hoppas,  A.M. — ^Tbe  Man- 
chester Socinian  Controversy,  with  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  and  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining a  List  of  the  Chapels  in  England, 
Wdes,  and  Scotland,  now  in  the  possessipn 
of  Unitarians  ;   also  an  Account  of  the 
Manchester  College,  York,  and  of  the  Cha- 
racters of  Rev.  Daniel  Williams  and  Lady. 
Hewley. — A  Second  Edition  of  Reviews, 
by  tbe  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M.  Leicester. — 
Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Series  of 
Lectures.  *  By  the  Rev.  Sam.  Saunders,  of 
Froroe.  1  vol.  8vo.-T-Thc  Fourth  Part  of 
-the  Bible  Teachers'  Manual.    By  Mrs. 
Sherwood. 
3D 


SM         RtHgiaui  Jntelliymce: — Siadgtical  ViewofDUienitrs.      [3ii\y, 

RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

I. — STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  DISSENTERS. 

'WkbiDg  to  make  this  department  of  our  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we  eairnest]7 
beg  our  Correspondents  to  furnish  us  with  all  documents  and  information  relating 
to  it,  addressed  to  the  Editors,  at  the  Publisher's. 

rM7irrfcxicuii>T?  ^f  Mr.  Peard.)   For  some  time  the  seceders 

UfiVUWSjHiKU-  worshipped  in  a  private  house,  till  a  very 

CContinutd  fom  page  276, J  commodious  chapel  was  built  for  them  in 
•         '                  ^      r  6           ^  ^j.Qgg  Street.    The  first  candidate  for  the 
Barnstaple.— (The  following  document  separate  congregation  was  a  Mr.  fiime, 
is  transcribed  from  a  memorandum  of  Mr.  or  Bearne.    A  blunder  he  made  in    the 
S.  Badcock,  dissenting  minister  at  Barn-  pulpit  was  the  only  cause  of  his  being 
staple,  and  then  at  South  Molton.    It  was  rejected.    He  was  to  preach  a  funeral  ser« 
written  about  1778.)  mon  for  an  old  gentleman  well  known, 
«  The  dissenting  congregation  in  this  which  drew  a  large  audience.    The  poor 
place    was    originally    gathered    by    Mr.  man  had  forgotten  to  note  down  where  his 
Jonathan  Hanmer,    (grandfather  of  the  text  was  to  be  found.    He  told  them  ^with 
poet  Gray) ,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Peard.    The  a  most  disconcerted  air)  that  he  believed 
former  was  a  lecturer  at  the  church  in  the  his  text  was  in  the  Proverbs,  but  he  was 
protectorship  of   Cromwell.     He  was  a  not  certain,  but  the  words  were  so  and  so. 
man  of  very  considerable   abilities   and  This  unlucky  blunder  was  the  parent  of  a 
great  application.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  thousand  more :   his  sernion  was  a  very 
Christian  Confirmation,  reoommended  by  chaos    of  crude    divinity.      Some  were 
Mr.  Baxter,"  (and  various  other  pieces.)  chagrined,  others  disgusted,  and  a  third 
**  Both  he  and  Mr.  Peard  were  ejected  by  sort  gratified  with  something  to  make  a 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662.    Dr.  Ca-  jest  of.     The  preacher  was  too  much  mor- 
^lamy  has  given  an  account  of  both.  When  tified  to  make  a  second  attempt,  and  the 
Charles  II.  granted  an  indulgence  in  1672,  people  that  invited  him  too  much  morti- 
the  congregation   built  a  meeting-house  fied  to  desire  it    This  Mr.  Birne  after- 
near  the  castle,  and  formed  themselves  wards  settled  at  Hammersmith,  and  in  bis 
into  a  regular  church  on  the  congrega-  latter  days  made  a  worse  blunder  than  at 
tional  plan,  under  the  pastorship  of  Mr.  first.     He  conformed  to  the  Establiah- 
Olivcr  Peard,  who  (by  the  approbation  of  meot,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  bfa 
the  people)   chose  for  his  assistant  Mr.  canonicals,   that   he  wore    them  all  day 
.John  Hanmer,    the    son  of  his  former  long!!     But,   poor  man!    he  was   near 
colleague,  who,  though  not  <?jected  from  seventy !     When  the  Cross  Street  Cliapel 
any  living  by  the  Act  of  Sequestration,  was  completed,  the  congregation  invited 
'yet  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  and  comply  Mr.  George  Boucher,  in  the  year  1706,  to 
with  the  other  requisites  of  conformity,  settle  among  them.    He  was  at  that  time 
-was  silenced  for  some  years,  and  being  with   the  people  at  Bovey— had  been  a 
•obliged  to  quit  thd  college,  is  classed  by  student  at  old  Mr.  Hallett's  academy  at 
.Dr.  Calamy  amongst  the  ejected  ministers,  Exeter,  and  was  ordained  in  1701.    Mr. 
and  spoken  of  with  peculiar  honour  in  the  Hanmer  did  not  long  survive  the  separa- 
continuation  of   his  account.      In  May  tion.    The  time  of  his  death  is  specified 
1692,    Mr.  Hanmer  (by  the  con&ent  of  in  Dr.  Calamy's  Continuation,  and  some 
Mr.  Peard)  was   chosen  eo-pastor,  and  account  of  hi^  character  from  his  foneral 
afterthedeathof  Mr.  Peard,  September  9,  sermon  by  Mr.  Boucher.    Mr.  Peard,  of 
1696,  Mr.  Hanmer  was  desired  to  take  the  castle-meeting   dying,   he    was   sue* 
upon  himself  the  whole  of  the  pastoral  -oeeded  by  Mr.  John  Powell,  who  before 
office,  which  he  complied  with.    As  the  that  had  been  settled  with  a  congregation 
congregation  was  very  large,  Mr.  Hanmer  at  Blandford.    The  name  of  this  gentle- 
was  pifivailed  on  to  choose  an  assistant,  man,  (and' also  Mr.  Boucher^s,)  is  among 
The  person  fixed  on  was  Mr.  William  the  subscribing  ministers  at  the  Exeter 
Peard,  (son  of  Mr.  O.  Peard,  the  former  assembly  in  1719.    About  a  year  before 
pastor,)   who,  at  that  time,  was  settled  his  death,  he  became  totally  incapacitated 
with  a  congregation  at  Appledore,  near  for  ministerial  work,  on  which  account 
Biddeford.    This  was  about  the  year  1700.  the    congregation    invited    Mr.  Thomas 
Mr  Hanmer  soon  after  this  was  rendered  Bishop  to  be  their  pastor.    He  had  been  a 
almost  incapable  of  ministerial  work;  and  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Davey, 
some  disputes  arising  in  the  congregation,  -Bart,  and  preached    at  Shobrook,-  near 
respecting  the  choice  of  an  assistant,  a  Crediton.       He    settled    at    Barnstaple, 
considerable    part    of  the   congregation  January  1,  1720.    Mr.  Bishop  was  sac* 
seceded  ia  176b,  (leaving  the  congrega-  ceeded  by  Mr.  John  Walrond  in  the  year 
tion  at  the  castle  entirely  under  the  caze  1738.     He   was   nephew  of   that  Mk. 
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Walrondy  of  Exeter,  wbo  was  a  principal 
opposer  of  Ariaaism,  and  Mr.  Peirce  in 
1719.  Mr.  Bopcher,  at  tbe  Cross  Street 
Meeting,  growing  exceedingly  infirm, 
it  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Walrond  in  the 
year  1753,  (as  he  had  always  lived  in 
the  greatest  harmony  with  Mr.  Boucher 
and  his  people,)  to  unite  both  congrega- 
tions under  his  own  ministry,  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  both,  it. was  judged  most 
eligible  to  preach  at  each  meeting  alter- 
nately. Through  Mr.  Walrond's  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  this  scheme  waa 
effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Boucher 
and  both. societies."  (Mr.  Walrood  pulf- 
lisbed  an  excellent  **  Discourse  on  Ejacu- 
latory  Prayer,"  8vo.  1747.)  "  Mr  Wal- 
rond dying  in  the  year  1769,  the  united 
eongregations  invited  Mr.  Samuel  Bad- 
cock  to  settle  among  them.  He  accord- 
ingly remoTed  from  Wimborne,  in  Dorset- 
shire, and  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
Barnstaple,  April  1,  1770.  The  number 
of  communicants,  from  the  first  institution 
of  the  Society  to  the  present  time,  1778, 
->80  to  100— stated  hearers  ab^ut  500.*' 
(Here  Mr.  Badcock's  MS.  ends.)  Mr. 
^adcock  is  well  known  as  a  distinguished 
classical  scholar,  and  as  the  writer  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  White's  Bampton 
Lectures,  He  removed  to  South  Molton 
in  1777.  Soon  after  Mr.  Badcock's  re- 
moval, Mr.  Benjamin  Seaward  under- 
took the  pastoral  office^  and  was  ordained 
August  20,  1777.  He  was.  removed  by 
death  in  1799.  In  the  same  year,  Mr. 
fi.iCHARD  Tapsell,  from  South  Molton, 
accepted  tbe  call  of  the  chujrch,  and  con- 
tinued until  January  1804,  when  he  took 
the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Braunton, 
in  this  peikghbourhood,  and  was  succeeded 
)>y  the  present  minister,  Mr.  H.  W.  Gar- 
diner. There  arc  at  present  about  500 
stated  hearers,  and  60  communicants. 
A  Sabbath  School  of  about  200  children, 
^d  a  society  for  relieving  the  sick  poor, 
a|^  supported  by  this  congregation. 

There  is  a  Baptist  church  in  this  town, 
of  whose  history  we  are  ignorant. 
•  Brent  (South). — ^Tbe  dissenting  cause 
in  this  village  originated  in  the  labours  of  number  at  present  i^  still  less.  The 
Mr.  Kelly,  of  Ashburton.  A  Miss  H.,  old  meeting-bouse  lias  recentiybeeapulled 
of  Ashburton,  generously  bequeathed  the  ^own,  and  one  corresponding  better  with 
sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds  to  be  .laid  the.  present  number  of  hearers  erected 
out  in  lands :  the  interest  to  be  applied  The  sentiments  of  the  present  minister  and 
to  the  support  of  such  minister  as  might  congregation  are  decidedly  Anti-trinita- 
be  eventually  settled  here.    After  enjoy-     rian» 
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for  the  accommodation  of  the  Antipsedobap- 
tists  was  built  here  in  1802.  It  will  hold- 
from  four  to.  five  bundled  persons.  Mr. 
T.  Roberts,  now  of  Bristol,  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  during  his  mini- 
stry the  cause  flourished.  On  his  reicoval 
Mr.  Dan  I  ell  'took  the  pastoral  charge. 
To  him  succeed.ed  Messrs:  Ingl^^s,  Jones, 
Evans,  and  Gabriel  the  present  pati»r. 
The  hearers  amount  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred :  the  ohurch  consists  of  about  forty 
members. 

CoLLUMPTON.^Mr.  William  Cromp- 
TON  was  the  first  dissenting  minister  set- 
tied  at  this  place,  though  no  anthentio 
account  can  be  given  concerning  the  time 
of  his  first  settlement,  or  ^f  his  death. 
He  preached  in  a  dwelling>house  some 
years  after  the  Revolution.  It  is  conjec- 
tured I  hat  the  late  meeting-house  was 
l>uilt  in  1694.  Mn  Kichard  BvanS,  the 
grandfather  of  the  late  Mr.  Evans,  of 
Appledore,  was  chosen  minister  of  this 
congregation  in  1698.  Here  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death  in  July  1743.  He 
officiated  for  a  few  years  previously  to  his 
arrival  at  Collumpton,  at  Southbarns, 
near  Staverton,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
He  published  a  little  tract  <<  On  Holiness," 
and  was  a  very  worthy  man  and  well  re- 
spected. The  congregation  was  now  des- 
titute of  a  minister  for  some  time.  In 
1745,  Mr.  Robert  Glass  succeeded.  He 
removed  to  Yeovil  in  1746.  The*  congre- 
gation were  again  destitute  till  1748, 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman  settled 
amongst  them.  After.a  .residence  of  three 
years  and  a  half  at  Collumpton,  be  re«- 
moved  to  Totnes.  The  pulpit  was  uoyi 
principally  supplied  by  Mr.  Hook^  tiU 
the  year  1754,  when  Mr.  Samuel  Mor- 
gan settled  liere.  He  died  about  1795, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  pie- 
isent  minister.  The.  number  of  bearers  and 
communicants  belonging  to  this  interest^ 
was  much  more  considerable  formerly  than 
4it  present.  ,  The  old  meeting-house  held 
jibout  3  or  400  people,  and  was,  at  one 
time,  well  atteoded.  In.  1795,  the  number 
of  hearers  was  about   70  or.80. .    The 


ing  the  occasional  labours  of  neighbour- 
ing preachers,  the  congregation  invited 
Mr.  Hodge  to  preach  ^gularly  to  them. 
His  stay  was  short*  Under  his  successor^ 
Mr.  Shirman,  a  place  of  worship  was 
erected.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  reli^on  does  not  flourish,  nor 
indeed  is  such  a  result  to  be  expected,  as 
the  Antinomian  pestilence  has  infected  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
,  BRixHAM.-i^Bap^Mt.— A  Meeting-house, 


CoLYTON. — It  is  but  a  very  imperfefit 
account  that  can  be  given  of  this  churel», 
.as  no  records  have  been:  preserved.  It 
;appear8  from  the  life  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Manton,  that  he  was  the  curate  of  this 
.place,  and  probably  sowed  the  seeds  of 
no.nconformity.  Mr.  John  Wilkins,  tiie 
vicar  of  the  parish,  was  one  of  the  worthy 
confessors  who  sacrificed  worldly  interest 
to  conscience,  and  quitted  his  valuable 
living  at  the  cver-memorable   Bartholo- 
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mew  Day.  Where  be  Afterwards  Uved, 
and  When  be  died,  is  not  koown.  The 
Donconformists  at  Colytoo,  as  the  old 
people  of  the  congregation  remember  to 
bave  heard,  siiiFered  great  hardships  in 
common  with  their  neighbonrs,  and  used 
to  meet  in  a  wood  when  they  had  oppor- 
tnnity.  When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
landed  at  Lyme,  which  is  hardly  seven 
miles  from  Colyton,  several  of  that  town, 
animated  with  a  warm  sceal  for  their  reli- 
gion and  liberties,  which  seemed  to  be  in 
a  tottering  state,  under  a  popish  king. 


congregation  who  adhered  to  him.  On  his 
death,  some  of  tbem  became  AntipsBdobap- 
tists,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  one  of  their  nomba*, 
and  a  tradiesman  of  the  town,  was  their  mi- 
nister. It  was  not  very  long,  however,  before 
this  little  Society  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Bat- 
ten, (afterwards  of  Otterv,  and  who  died  at 
11  minster,  in  SomerSetsbire,  in  the  year 
1773,  being  of  a  very  great  age,)  together 
with  Mr.  YouATT,  supplied  the  old  con- 
gregation and  the  neighbouring  one  of 
Sidmonth,  till  Mr.  Youatt  took  the  care 
of  Colyton  upon  himself.    He  was  a  man 


flocked  to  his  standard,  for  which  four  of     of  very  excellent  character,  and  though  he 


them  suffered  death,  being  executed  as 
traitors  near  the  market  place,  and  died 
with  great  piety,  resolution,  and  con- 
stancy. One  of  them  being  asked,  if  it 
did  not  grieve  him  to  think  how  his  body 
.would  be  mangled,  and  his  quarters  ex- 
posed in  the  highwavs,  nobly  answered, 
<<  It  matters  little,  the  resurrection  will 
restore  all  with  advantage."  After  King 
William  was  seated  ou  the  throne,  and 
the  Act  of  Toleration  was  passed,  a  dwell- 
ing-house was  fitted  up,  which^  though 
mean  and  inconvenient,  was  very  well  at- 
tended. Mr.  Richard  Tarrant,  once  a 
Tellow  of  Bralen  Nose  College,  in  Ox- 
ford, and  to  whom  Dr.  Calamy  gives  the 
character  of  a  very  pious,  prudent,  and 


has  been  dead,  (this  was  written  in  1794,> 
more  than  30  years,  is  still  spoken  of  wita 
honour.  A  palsv  forced  him  to  resign 
some  time  before  his  death,  but  by  admir- 
able prudence  and  economy,  without  b^ng 
parsimonious,  he  saved  enough  out  of  his 
salary,  and  if500.  brought  him  by  his 
wife,' to  live  decently,  and  to  leave  £1 ,000. 
to  his  three  children.  Mr.  Slater,  (who 
afterwards  married  one  of  his  daughters,) 
succeeded  him,  and  soon  after  his  being 
chosen,  a  neat  and  commodious  house 
was  built.  He  died  in  1761,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Toulmin,  who  bad  received 
his  education  at  Mr.  Coward's  Academy  in 
London.  He  was  very  popular,  and  the 
congregation  increased  under  him;  bnt 


learned  man,  and  qaalified  for  an  eminent  altering  his  sentiments  as  to  baptism,  he 
station,  was  ejected  from  the  Rectory  of  removed  to  Taunton  in  1765^  on  the  invi- 
Musburv.  Whether  be  lived  to  tlie  Resto-  tation  of  the  Baptist  Society  in  that  town, 
ration  does  not  appear,  it  is  only  said  of  Mr  Anstis  was  the  next  pastor,  who  staid 
him,  that  he  chose  to  burn  out  in  the  but  a  short  time.  He  removed  to  Brid- 
service  of  Christ  in  an  obscure  corner,  port,  being  desired  by  the  corporation  of 
where  be  was  silenced.  Mr.  John  Gill  that  town  to  undertake  the  care  of  a  school 
also  gave  up  the  living  of  Shute.  These  there,  and  a  neighbouring  congregatioD 
were  parishes  bordering  upon  Colyton,  inviting  him  at  the  same  time  to  be  their 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  were  pastor.  The  congregation  had  not  a  set- 
nonconformists.  >fo  minister,  according  tied  minister  for  four  years,  and  by  this 
to  the  last  accounts  that  can  be  obtained,  means  was  lessened  \  but  in  July  1772, 
was  uttUd  with  the  congregation  prior  to  Mr.  Cornish,  educated  at  Mr.  Howard's 
Mr.  John  Kerridge,  who,  beings  a  school-  Academy,  accepted  an  invitation,  and  was 
master  in  Lyme  at  the  Restoration,  was  ordained  in  the  following  May  at  Taunton, 
ejected  for  his  nonconformity.  [See  with  two  otber.ministers.  He  is  the  pre- 
Calamy,  pages  266, 420.}  It  is  likely  this  sent  minister  (1794.)  The  number  of 
was  the  Mr.  Kerridge,  wno  was  engaged  in  bearers  hardly  exceeds  100 ;  the  commu- 
the  ordination  of  the  famous  Mr.  (Seorge  nicants  in  1774,  were  44  :  «£17.  10s.  per 
Troise,  of  Exeter,  in  the  very  dangerous  annum  has  been  left  to  the  place.  The 
season  of  persecution.  He  was  much  Presbyterian  fund  likewise  allows  £6. 
afflicted  with  the  stone,  and  in  his  latter  per  annum  to  the  minister,  but  notwith- 
days,  with  a  lowness  of  spirits,  bordering  standing  these  helps,  the  salary  is  much 
upon  melancholy,  which  led  him  often-  below  ^^0.  per  annum  (1794.) 
times  to  imagine  he  could  not  preach,  Mr.  Cornish,  who  was  the  author  of  a 
which,  however,  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  respectable  piece  on  the  History  of  Non- 
of  his  people,  when  any  of  them  could  conformity,  and  of  other  tracts,  died  in 
prevail  on  him  to  go  into  the  pulpit  He  1824.  He  was  an  Arian  in  sentiment, 
died  in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Crediton.— Mr.  Robrrt  Caryl,  one 
RosEWEiL,  of  whom  nothing  more  can  of  the  ejected  ministers,  was  the  father  of 
be  said,  than  that  when  he  was  old,  he  dissent  in  this  town*  He  preached  in  a 
was  desired  by  many  of  the  congregation  private  house  near  the  Broad  Street.  Mr. 
to  consent  to  their  choosing  an  assistant,  Peter  Jilleard  was  ordained  here  Oct. 
with  a  promise,  that  his  salary  should  not  21, 1824.  Two  sermons,  preached  on  the 
be  lessened.  This  caused  a  division,  and  occasion  by  Messrs.  Withers  and  Enty, 
he  preached  for  the  remainder  of  hisdavs  were  printed  in  1725.  8vo.  Mr.  Josiah 
In  another  house  to  a  small  part  of  the  Eveleioh,  well  known  by  bu  writings 
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against  AHanism,  succeeded  him.  About 
the  year  1731,  the  present  meeting-house 
at  Bowden  Hill,  was  erected.  It  was  con- 
structed for  the  accommodation  of  one 
thousand  persons,  and  is  belicTed  to  have 
been  filled  at  that  period.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Eveleigh,  in  1736,  Mr.  Micaiah  Tow- 
oooD,  the  celebrated' champion  of  dissent, 
succeeded  to  the  pastoral  charge.  Mr. 
TowGOOD  was  ordained  in  1723,  and  Mr. 
Tf^thers's  sermon  on  that  occasion  was 
printed.  Whilst  he  remained  at  Crediton, 
the  congregation  prospered.  On  Mr. 
Towgood's  removal  to  Exeter,  Mr.  John 
Berry  succeeded  to  the  pastoral  office. 
Mr.  Berry  was  educated  under  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, but  embraced  the  Arian  system, 
on  which  account  a  division  of  the  con- 
gregation took  place  in  1756.  Mr.  John 
Hogg,  of  Exeter,  preached  here  for  some 
time  after  Mr.  Berry's  decease.  To  Mr. 
Hogg  succeeded  Mr.  William  Jilleard 
HoRT.  On  Mr.  Hort's  removal,  Mr. 
Thomas  Reynell,  from  Daventry  Aca- 
demy, became  minister  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  under  him  the  congregation 
decreased  considerably.  On  leaving  Cre- 
diton, he  resigned  the  ministir.  To  him 
succeeded  Mr.  C.  Holton,  from  Dart- 
mouth. This  gentleman  soon  left,  and  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  for  a  considerable 
space  of  time  by  Messrs.  Bransby  and 
Henry  Shute,  from  the  Exeter  Academy. 
Mr.  John  Edwards  was  the  next  minister. 
He  died  at  Crediton,  and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Lewis,  from  Wales,  who  died  shortly 
after  his  settlement  here.  Mr.  Henry 
Davies,  also  from  Wales,  now  became  the 
minister  of  this  congregation ;  he  subse- 
quently removed  to  Taunton.  Mr.  Lewis 
Lewis,  from  York  College,  succeeded* 
On  his  removal  to  Dorchester,  Mr.  6.  P. 
HiNTON,  from  Dr.  Ryland's  academy,  at 
Bristol,  took  the  charge  of  this  congre- 
gation. Mr.  HiNTON  left  Crediton  in 
1823,  and  Mr.  Johns  succeeded :  the  at- 
tendance is  very  limited.  Many  endow- 
ments, however,  in  land  and  money,  belong 
to  this  interest.  A  Sabbath  school,  con« 
taining  about  eighty  chiidren,  are  taught 
here. 

Crediton.  JndqtendeiU, — This  cause 
originated  in  the  dissatisfaction  manifested 
by  many  .of  the  church  and  congregation 
assembling  at  Bowden  Hill,  with  Mr. 
Berry's  sentiments.  On  theur  first  se- 
cession, they  assembled  for  worship  in  a 
private  room,  where  Messrs.  Darracott, 
Pearsall,  and  others,  preached  to  them. 
In  1757,  the  present  meeting-house  was 
erected  and  supplied  for  some  time  by  the 
students  from  Mr.  Laington's  academy  at 


Ottery  St.  Manr's.  Mr.  Samuel  Ban- 
COMBB,  from  that  academy,  was  the  first 
minister  ordained  over  this  church.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Lavington,  Mr.  B.  re- 
moved to  Ottery.  From-  this  period,  the 
pulpit  was  supplied  by  variaus  ministers, 
till  the  year  1777,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  from  Dr.  Davis's  academy,  at 
Abergavenny,  was  ordained  pastor.  Mr. 
Jones  left  Crediton  in  1781 ,  and  the  place 
of  worship .  was  shut  up,  exciepting  on  one 
evening  in  a  month,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Hatch,  from  Exeter,  came  and  preached 
to  the  kw  remaining  hearers.  In  the  year 
1802,  Messrs.  Cobbin  and  Allen  came 
alternately  once  a  fortnight,  on  week  days, 
to  supply  the  pulpit,  and  occasionally  on 
the  Sabbath,  aiid  in  the  following  year, 
Messrs.  Bishop  and  Varder,  of  Ottery, 
undertook  to  preach  alternately  every  Sab- 
bath for  one  year.  By  tbe  labours  of 
these  gentlemen,  a  congregation  wasragain 
raised,  and  in  1804,  Mr.  John  Innbs, 
from  the  Western  Academy,  was.  ordained 
over  them*  Under  him  toe  congregation 
considerably  increased  s  a  gallery  erected, 
and  tbe  interior  of  tbe  meeting-house  new- 
modelled.  In  1808,  Mr.  Innes  removed, 
and  the  Wesleyans  established  an  interest. 
In  1809,  Mr.  Ingram  Cobbin  accepted  a 
call  from  the  church,  and  remained  here 
till  1814,  when  the  church  was  again  left 
destitute.  About  this  time  a  Baptist  cause 
was  commenced.  Mr.  S.  King  now  sup- 
plied the  pulpit  for  one  year,  and  Mr.  S. 
Spink,  for  two  years.  The  students  from 
the  Western  Academy  preached  here  on 
the  Sabbath,  till  in  1 821 ,  Mr.  W.  P.  Da vi es, 
from  Wellingborough,  undertook  the  pas- 
toral charge.  This  i  nterest  enjoys  some  en- 
dowments. A  Sabbath  school  was  esta- 
blished in  1807,  which  amounted  lately  to 
100  children. 

Crediton.  Baptist. — A  baptist  cause 
was  commenced  here  in  1814,  principally 
frpm  the  congregation  of  the  Independent 
Meeting.  In  1816,  Mr.  John  Axnerd 
Mitchell,  was  ordained  pastor,  ile  left 
in  1821,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
Cocks.  During  the  ministry  of  this  latter 
gentieman,  a  meeting-hoase  has  been 
erected.  This  interest  supports  a  Sabbath 
school.  A  baptist  cause  existed  here  at  a 
very  early  period  in  the  last  century,  but 
it  has  long  since  become  extinct,  and  the 
meeting-house  is  converted  into  a  private 
dwelling.  In  the  year  1736,  Mr.  John 
Starch  was  the  minister  of  this  congre- 
gation ;  in  that  year  he  published  a  sermon 
against  popery,  in  8vo. 

{To  be  amtinued,) 


II.— MISCELLANEOUS. 
religious  tract  socikty.  ^^   o^  London  Tavern,    Bishopsgate- 

Street,  on  Friday,   13th  May,  1825,  at 
The   twenty-sixth  Anniversary  of  the     half  past  six  in  the  morning,  as  usual. 
Jleligious  Tract  society  was  held  at  the         An  Abstract  of  the  Report  was  read. 
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from  wkick  it  appeared  tkot  the  operations 
of  the  Society  had  considerably  increased. 
The  grants  of  paper,  tracts,  and  money, 
to  foreign  societies,  missionaries,  and 
gratuitous  L^suck  at  home  and  abroad, 
during  the  p<»st  year,  with  the  attendant 
expenses,  exceed  the  sum  of  ;6'2,800  | 
being  more  than  the  whole  amount  of 
subscriptions,  donations,  legacies,  and 
contributions  during  the  same  period. 
The  Report  also  referred  to  the  attention 
given  by  the  Committee  to  increase  the; 
number  of  their  publications  upon  the 
doctrines  and  truths  of  the  Reformation, 
and  noticed  the  considerable  grants  (ex- 
ceeding 70,000  tracts)  for  circulation  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  important  pei-iod. 

The  resolutions  were  proposed  by  Al- 
derman Brown,  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  Rer. 
*r.  Mortimer,  Rev.  B.  Pope,  Dr.  Morri- 
son, Hev.  John  Clayton,  S.  Dwigkt,  W. 
Reeve,  S.  Kilpin,  W.  Urwick,  J.  Hooper, 
and  othprs,  >irho  referred  to  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  Society,  and  pleaded  its 
cause  with  much  earnestness;  but  the 
most  important  and  interesting  events  of 
the  day  arose  from  a  circumstance  quite 
unexpected,  as  well  as  novel  in  the  anni- 
versaries of  these  institutions. 

A  few  Roniau  Catholics  repeatedly  en* 
deavoured  to  in^rrupt  the  proceedings,^ 
but  were  told,  that,  not  being  members 
of  the  Society,  they  could  not  claim  any 
right  to  take  a  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Society,  and  were  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding by  the  general  expressions  of  in- 
dignation manifested  at  their  interference, 
At  length,  however^  on  their  vociferating 
against  some  arguments  and  facts  brought 
forward  by  the  Rev.  R«  Pope  and  He  v.  W, 
Urwick,.  t^ose  gentlemen  promised  to 
Stay  after  the  regular  business  of  the 
meeting  was  gone  tlirough  ;  and  if  the 
Aoman  Catholic  gentlemen  then  wished 
to  state  their  objections,  they  would 
reply. 

This  course  was  adopted.  When  the 
business  of  the  Society  was  concluded, 
Joseph  Reyner,  Esq.,  the  Treasurer,  left 
the  Chair*  and  Alderman  Key  was  re- 
quested to  act  as  .Chairman.  The  two 
noman  Catholic  gentlemen  who  had  been 
most  prominent  in  obtruding  themselves 
upon  the  meeting j  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  a 
Mr.  Routh,  were  admitted  to  the  plat- 
form, and  allowed  to  address  the  meeting 
as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward all  the  aiguments  and  assertions 
they  thought  proper  to  advance,  and  en- 
couraged t9  state  them  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  oxcept  on  political  *  points, 
which  were  carefully  avoided.  They  were 
aeverally  replied  to  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr. 
Urwick,  who,  in  the  spirit  or  Christian 
meekness,  and  in  the  most  aJi^le  manner, 
related  the  miserable  sophistritt  and  mis- 
representations of  their  opponent^,  and 
/fully  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  the  sys- 
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tern  of  Popery  as  opposed  to  the  fonda- 
mental  truths  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  im- 
possible to  notice  the  particulars  in  these 
pages  ;  and  it  is  less  necessary,  as  a 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  is  now  pub- 
lished by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
The  result  was  highly  gratifying  to  the 
numerous  assembly,  (about  ticelvt  hundred 
per$onSf)  who  listened  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  attention  to  this  discusaioo, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  two  hours 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Society  had 
closed ;  so  that  the  whole  proceedings 
were  not  terminated  till  after  twelve 
o'clock — when  Alderman  Key  shortly  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  thanking  theoi  for 
their  attention  to  both  parties,  and  re- 
marked the  conviction  which  appeared  to 
|>e  brought  home  to  all  present  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  as  set  forth  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  resnlt  of  this  meeting,  we  trust, 
will  satisfy  Roman  Catholics  as  to  the  im- 
policy of  continuing  to  obtrude  themselviSB 
upon  Protestant  assemblies,  to  embar- 
rass and  interrupt  the  proceedings.  It  will 
also  be  a  means  of  making  the  active  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
more  extensively  known,  and  of  producing 
increased  assistance  to  its  funds ;  which  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  total  amount 
it  received  from  the  public  the  last  year 
did  not  exceed  «£2,300 — a  sum  utterly  in- 
adequate to  the  extensive  operations  .of 
the  Society  in  disseminating  divine  truth, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially 
in  the  sister  kingdom. 
.  The  publications  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society  during  the  past  year  exceeded  one 
hundred  ;  many  of  which  were  upon  the 
important  subjects  just  adverted  to,  and 
may  be  procured  at  the  Depository,  56, 
Paternoster- Row. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INTELLIGENCE. 
Unitarian.  Marriage  Bii/.— ]n  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Marquit  of  LoMidown  moved 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  on  Friday 
evemng,  June  3,  which  was  supported  by 
the  Archb'uhqp  of  Canterbury,  as  *\  tending 
to  get  rid  of  that  unhallowed  equivocation 
which  now,    under  the  sanction  of  law, 
was  practised  at  the  altar."    The  BUhop  <i 
hath  and  WdU  opposed  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  and  contended  that  the  declaration  of 
the  marriage  service  in  the  name  of  th« 
Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost,  were  Intro '^ 
dueed  into  the  Unitarian  form  of  pvayer 
for  baptism.    Tha  Bithop  of  Zitc^ii  sup- 
ported the  bill,  because  he  believed  that  the 
more  distinctton  was  drawn  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Uaitariaa 
body,  either  vrith  respect  to  marriage  or 
any  other  ^ceremony,   the  better  for  the  • 
canse  of  genuine  Christianity.    The  Lord 
Chancellor,  declared  that  it  was  first  neces- 
sary to  legalise'  Unitarian  doctrine,  which 
was  stUl  contrary  to  law,  for  though  the 
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9th  of  WilUaiu  IIL  kad  been  very  properly     outrage :  add  tbey  be^  to  assuris  hU  Ma* 
repealed,  oa  account  of  its  severe  penal    j«8ty  of  tbeir  readiness  to  concur  in  ^all 


eaactments,  vet  tbe  denouncement  of  Uni 
tarian  doctrines  formed  a  portion  of  tba 
common  law  of  the  land.  And  he  would 
caution  them  against  holding  out  a  sanc- 
tion to  the  principles  of  a  sect,  who  de- 
clared the  Church  of  England  to  be  blas- 
phemous. Lord  Liverpool  adverted  to  the 
Chancellor's  statement,  and  then  said, 
*'  the  strongest  argument  against  the  Bill 
was,  that  tlie  same  privilege  must  be  ex- 
tended to  other  classes  of  dissenters.  For 
liis  own  part  he  had  no  objection  to  such 
a  principle,  tbough  he  appreheuded  it  would 
be  impossible  to  bring  forward  any  gene- 
ral law  applicable  to  all  cases,  but  where- 
ever  a  sect  was  sufficiently  numerous  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  he 
thought  it  would  be  right  to  grant  them 
that  privilege.  He  did  not  see  what  possible 
objection  a  church  which  did  not  consider  itself 
infallible,  but  on  the  contrary,  considered  the 
right  of  dissent  as  part  of  its  own  principle, 
could  have  to  tlie  adoption  of  such  a  measure* 
The  Bishop  of  Chester  was  in  favour  of  the 
principle,  but  had  many  objections  to  se- 
veral provisions  of  the  present  bill,  he 
would  therefore  oppose  it.  Lord  Redesdale 
was  decidedly  against  the  measure;  Lord 
Calthorpe  supported  it,  and  tbe  Marquis  of 
Lansdown  replied.  The  House  divided. 
For  the  second  reading — present  32 

Proxies  20— 52 
Against  the  2d  reading — present  31 

Proxies  25—56 
Majority  against  tlie  Bill,  4. 

The  Outrages  at  ]Barhadoes.-^On  Thurs- 
day evening,  June  23,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr,  F.  Buxton  introduced  the 
outrages  connected  with  the  destruction  of 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Bridgetown,  Oct. 
1823i,  and  which  compelled  the  .excellent 
Missionary,  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  to  flee  un* 
der  the  most  distressing  circumstances  to 


measures  calculated  to  secure  ample  pro 
tection,  and  religious  toleration  foriill  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  West  India -Colo* 
nies."  Mr.  Brougham  followed,  and  ap- 
plied his  powerfur  sarcasm  to  a  GurioQ* 
report  of  the .  newly  ci^ated  Bishop  of 
Jamaica  on  the  religious  state  of  the 
negroes.  After  short  addresses  from  Mr. 
Bernal,  Mr.  Manning,  and  Dr.  Lushing* 
ton,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  nem  C(fn,  ' 

Case  of  Captcnn  Atchison  arid  Lieutenant 
Dawson. — ^These  Christian  officers,  aftei/ 
having  been  a  year  under  arrest,  have 
been  dismissed  from  his  Majestv's  service, 
by  the  sentence  of  a  Court  Martial  at 
Malta,  over  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
foreigner  presided,  for  hesitating  to  per- 
form religious  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  this 
sentence  it  appears,  that  while  the  reli* 
gious  scruples  of  Mahometan  and  Popish 
soldiers  in  the  British  service  are  uni- 
formly regarded — a  Protestant  officer, 
who  respectfully  states  his  conscientious 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  firing  a  saints 
upon  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  or  th^ 
procession  of  some  contemptible  saint,  is 
to  be  visited  by  the  severest  penal  ties* 
We  are  alarmed  by  these  concessions  t9 
an  idolatrous  church,  and  grieve  that  our 
country  has  lost  the  service  of  two  zealous, 
intelligent,  efficient,  officers  from  such  a- 
cause.  These  Protestant  confessors  ^ere 
wholly  dependent  oh  their  commissions 
for  their  support,  and  therefore  a  sub- 
scription, we  are  happy  to  say,  is  opened 
for  their  benefit,  to  which  we  tmst  many 
will  contribute.  Subscriptions  are  re» 
ceived  at  Messrs.  Hankeys,  Fenchnrcfa. 
Street,  and  by  the  Trustees,  H.  Drum- 
mond,  W.  C.  Wilson,  B.  Shaw,  J.  Butter- 
worth,  and  A.  Haldane,  Esqrs. 

The  Formation  of  a  Society  for  Promoting 


St.  Vincent.      The    honourable   member     Christian  Insiruction  in  London, — The  state 


detailed  the  particulars  of  this  disgraceful 
transaction  with  great  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing, and  with  an  accuracy  which  Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton  himself  admitted.  After 
Mr.  W.  Smith  and  Mr.  Butterworth  had 
spoken  in  just  reprobation  of  the  outrages, 
Mr.  Canning  addressed  the  Honse,  and 


of  religious  destitution  in  which  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Liondon  is  found — ^induced  several  mini- . 
sters  and  gentlemen  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Albion  Chapel,  Moorgate,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  7th  of  June,  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Society  to  Promote  Chris- 


declared  tbe  act  tube ''most  unjustifiable,  tian  Instruction  by  the  preaching  of  the 
wholly  indefensible,  a  violation  of  law,  Gospd  in  destitute  neighbourhoods — ^the 
and  a  defiance  of  authority,"  and  closed  establishment    of   prayer  meetings    and 
by  moving  an  inaportant  resoHition  to  the  Sabbath  Schools-^the  circulation  of  traces', 
fbllowing  eflRect:^'' That  this  House  hav-  accompanied    with  systematic  visitation,, 
ing  taken  into  its  most  serious  6onsidera«  and  by  the  formation  of  gratuitous  circu- 
tion  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  relating  lating  libraries,  with  the  use  of  every  other . 
to  the  demolition  of  the  Methodist  chapel  legitimate  *  method    which  may  be  sug- 
at  Barbadoes,  d^em  it-  their  duty-  to  de<-  gested.    A    very   large    and  respectable , 
clare,  that  they  view  with  indignation  that  audience  assembled — J.  Key,  Esq.  Alder- 
most  daring  and  scandalous  violation  of  man  and  Sheriff,  took  the  Chair,  and  the 
law ;  and  that  they'  have  seen  with  satis-  Rev.  C.  Hyatt  offered  prayer,  and   the  ^ 
faction  the  instructions  sent  out  by  his  meeting  was  successively  addressed  with 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo-  great  effect  by  W.  A.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Rev. 
^fs  to  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  to  S.  Curwen,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  Rev.  J. ' 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  acts  of  Fletcher,  M.  A.,  J..  Arundel,  Dr.  Styles, 
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Thomas  Challiiy  Etq,,  Rer.  J.  Blackbara, 
J.  Davis,  H.  Lacey,  R.  Philip,  of  Liver- 
pool, J.  DuDQ,  and  J.  B.  Brown,  Esq. 
LiL.  D.  The  Society  was  formed,  its  rera- 
lations  established,  and  Thomas  Chaliis, 
Esq.  of  Artillery  Place,  appointed  Trea- 
surer;   and  the  Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  of 


Amwers  to  Ccrrupcndmis,  Sfc. 

Nichols,  Minister  of  the  Indepefidentcov- 
gregatidnsof  Bawtry  and  of  Ranskill,  Notts. 

Orc/ifuih'ons.— Tuesday,  April  26,  the  Rer. 
William  Brewis,  from  the  College  at  Ro- 
thcrham',  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Churcb 
of  Christ,  assembling  iu  the  Independent 
Chapel,  Lane  End,    Staffordshire.     The 


Pentonrille;  and  the  Her.  J.  Davis,  of     jtev.  J.  Conder,  of  Burslcm,  inlrodnced 


Hare  Court,  Secretaries.  The  meeting 
closed  with  an  address  from  the  worthy 
Sheriff.  Several  handsome  subscriptions 
were  received.  We  trust  this  important 
Society  may  receive  that  zealous  support 
which  its  great  object  imperatively  demands. 

Chapelt  Opened.->On  Sabbath,  the  27th 
of  March,  a  small  plain  chapel  was  opened 
for  the  use  of  seamen,  at  the  Broomielaw 


the  service  of  the  morning  by  prayer, 
and  reading  appropriate  portions  of  Smp- 
ture;  the  Rev.  T.  Sleigh,  of  Newcastle, 
delivered  the  discourse  on  the  Nature  and 
Constitution  of  a  Christian  Church,  and 
proposed  the  questions ;  the  Rev  R.  Rich- 
ards, of  Market-Drayton,  offered  the  ordi- 
nation prayer,  which  was  accompanied  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 


of  Glasgow.    The  Rev.  John  Smyth,  of     bytery ;   the  Rev.  James  Bennett,  Theo- 


St.  George's,  in  whose  parish  the  chapel 
stands,  preached  at  eleven  o'clock.  The 
Rev.  Gavin  Strulhcrs,  of  thi  Relief,  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  Rev*  John  Mitchell,* 
D.  D.  of  the  United  Secession,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

A  neat  congregational  chapel,  capable 
of  accommodating  nearly  500  persons, 
was  opened  at  South  Shields  on  Tuesday, 
5th  April.  Mr.  Parseos,  of  York,  preached 
in  the  morning  from  Exodus  zx.  24.  Mr. 
Stowell,  of  North  Shields,  in  the  after- 
noon from  2  Cor.  z.  4,  5.  Owing  to  the 
interest  excited  by  Mr.  Parson's  ^isit,' 
the  Methodist  friends  very  liberally  offered 
the  use  of  their  chapel,  which  holds  1800, 
for  the  evening  service,  when  Mr.  P.  ad- 
dressed a  crowded  sudience  from  Jeremiah, 
vi*  10.  The  devotional  services  of  the 
day  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  Matheson, 
of  Durham,  Stratteu  and  Jones,  of  Sun- 
derland ;  Brown  and  Crook,  (Baptist 
Ministers  of  the  town,)  Gibbs,  of  New- 
castle ;  and  Gollop,  of  Darlington.  The 
engagements  of  the  evening  were  closed 
with  an  impressive  prayer  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe, 
the  senior  Methodist  preacher  of  the  dis- 
trict.   The  collections  amounted  to  «£44. 


logical  Tutor  of  Rotherham  Independent 
College,  gave  the  Charge,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  Tallis,  of  Alton,  concluded  with  prayer. 
The  Rev.  J.  Johnson,  of  Cannock,  com- 
menced the  evening  service,  by  reading 
and  prayer  ;  when  tiie  church  and  congre- 
gation were  addressed  by  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Newland,  of  Hanley. 

The  Independent  cause  in  this  populous 
town,  was  cpmmenced  about  six  years 
ago,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Conder.  A  neat 
chapel,  which  will  seat  five  hundred 
hearers,  has  been  since  erected ;  and  both 
the  church  and  congregation  are  in  a  pros- 
perous and  an  increasing  state. 

On  Wednesday,  June  8,  1825,  John 
Philip  was  publicly  set  apart  to  the  office 
of  pastor,  over  thie  united  church  of  the 
congregation  of  Independent  Dissenters 
of  Weldon  and  Corby,  in  the  county  of 
Northamptonshire. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Brigstock, 
introduced  the  service  by  reading  a  suit- 
able portion  of  Scripture  and  prayer* 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Notcutt,  of  Welbarston, 
delivered  the  introductory  discourse,  and 
adced  the  usual  questions.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Chater,  of  Kebworth,  offered  up  the  ordi- 
On  Monday,  May  30,  the  foundation  of     nation  prayer  ;    the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of 


ui  Independent  Chapel,  (the  dimensions 
of  which  are  to  be  36  feet  by  45),  was 
laid  at  Bawtry,  Yorkshire.  An  address, 
founded  on  Nehemiah,  ii.  20.  *'  The  God 
of  heaven  he  will  prosper  us ;  therefore, 
we  his  servants  will  arise  and  build,"  was 
delivered  on  the  spot  by  Rev.  Samuel 


Rowell,  gave  the  charge  from  Jer.  xxiii. 
22.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  of  Uppingham, 
preached  to  the  people  from  Deut.  i.  38. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Toller,  of  Kettering,  preached 
in  thie  evening  from  Acts  if.  42.  The  ser- 
vices were  numerously  attended,  and  pecu- 
liarly interesting  and  impressive. 


ATiswers  to  C(Phrespondeni8,  8fc. 

Communications  have  this  month  been  .received  from  Rev.  J.  Thornton— W.  J. 
Hope— T.  Sharp— Charies  Williams— James  Churchill— Jan^es  Deakin— Walter  Scott 
—  H.  Evison— John  Philip— T.  Golding— Samuel  Ives— John  Blackbnm— W.  Orme— 
William  Davis— J.  H.  BramhaU. 

Also  from  Messrs.  Z.— Jacobus— B«—H.  R.— W.  B.  KUpin— P.  C— Episcopus— 
Suburbanus— T.  Wilson. 

Our  readers  are  generally  informed  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees ;  we  hope  to 
present  them  with  an  extended  notice  of  that  gentiem^  in  our  next.  .     . 

Critical  remarks  on  the  Barren  Fig  l^ree  ^1  appear  an  our  next. 

The  American  MUceUany  is  unavoidably  postponed  through  the  pressure  of  other 
matter.  It  will  appear  next  month.— We  We  alio  been  compelled  to  defer 'levenl 
other  articles  of  intelligence. 
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MEMOIR   OF  MILES  COVERDALE,  D.  D. 

A   CELEBRATED   BEFORMJER   AND    PURITAN. 

{CorUmued  from  p.  34 1 . ) 


On  the  accession  of  the  pious  King 
!Edward,  the  tyrannical  crnelties 
"were  relaxed,  the  prison  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  those  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  returned 
home;  among  whom  was  Miles 
Coverdale.  Not  long  after-  this 
event,  he  was  appointed  Chaplain 
to  Lord  Russell,  in  his  expedition' 
to  suppress  the'  insurrection  in 
Devonshire,  which  gained  him  no 
ordinary  degree  of  reputation.  For 
his  worthy  services  on  this  occa- 
sion^ he  was  highly  extolled  by 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr ;  and,  in 
the  y^r  1551,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  E:&eter,  being  preferred  **  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  know- 
ledge in  divinity,  and  his  unble- 
mished character.''  He  was  con- 
secrated at  Lambeth  by  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. 

The  diocese  of  Exeter,  by  the 
late  insurrection  and  the  prevalence 
of  popery,  was  iu  a  most  deplorable 
state;  and  some  courageous  and 
excellent  preacher  was  highly  ne- 
cessary for  that  important  situation; 
therefore  Coverdale  was  judged  a 
Btiost  fit  person  to  be  invested  with 
the.  episcopal  charge.  Cranmer 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  him ; 
was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him ;  and  ever  ready  to  do  him  acts 
of  kindness.  Coverdale  had,  in- 
deed, submitted  to  wear  the  cleri- 
cal habits  in  the  late  reign,  but, 
from  this  time,  he  considered  them 
as  useless  and  superstitious,  and 
laid  them  aside. 

Many  persons,  at  this  early  pe- 
Nbw  Series,  No.  8. 


riod,  scrupled  conformity  to  the 
Established  Church ;  they  refused 
to  have  their  children  baptized, 
and  diflfered  in  some  points  of  doc- 
trine from  the  established  creed. 
Others  administered  the  sacraments 
in  a  way  different  from  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  Book  of  Common- 
prayer  ;  but,  t6  prevent  them  from 
propagating  their  opinions,  and  to 
bring  them  to  conformity,  a  com- 
mission was  issued  to  thirty-one 
persons,'  empowering  them  to  cor- 
rect their  scruples.  Among  these 
commissioners  were  Cranmer,  La* 
timer,  Parker,  and  Coverdale ;  but 
we  have  not  found  whether  any 
of  these  nonconformists  were  ar- 
raigned before  them.  Coverdale^ 
being  a  man  celebrated  for  peace 
and  moderation,  could  not  approve 
of  promoting  religion  by  the  use  of 
Qppressive  measures. 

We  find,  in  one  instance,  how- 
ever, that  he  took  an  active  part  in 
these  ecclesisastical  proceedings ; 
but  whether  what  he  did  was  in- 
consistent with  Christian  modera- 
tion, is  perhaps  not  so  easy  to  de- 
termine. In  the  reign  of  Edward, 
one  Campneys  rendered  himself 
particularly  odious  to  the  govern- 
ment; being  *'  of  a  sharp  and 
eager  spirit,"  and  "  not  well  weaned 
from  some  points  of  popery,  in  the 
first  dawn  of  the  reformation,'*  His 
opposition  and  insolence  against 
the  reformation  laid  him  open  to 
the  penalty  of  the  laws ;  and,  as  a 
common  punishment  in  those  days, 
he  was  made  to  bear  k  faggot  at 
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lease ;  in  reply  to  which,  her  ma- 
jesty neither  denied,  nor  granted 
hb  request;  but,  as  an  excuse  for 
putting  the  matter  off,  she  declared 
that  Coverdale  was  in  captivity, 
not  on  account  of  religion,  but  for 
certain  debts :  on  which  the  king 
addressed  another  letter  to  Mary, 
concluding  as  follows : 

*'  Wherefore,  seeing  your  ma- 
jesty writeth,  that  Coverdale  is  in 
danger  for  certain  accounts  of 
money,  and  not  for  any  other 
grievous  offence,  we  have  cause 
on  his  behalf  to  rejoice ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  doubt  so  much  the  less, 
■that,  at  our  request,  he  shall  gra« 
ciously  have  his  deliverance  given 
him,  and  be  out  of  danger.  For, 
as  touching  his  bishopric,  by  rea- 
son whereof  he  became  in  debt, 
we  understand  he  yielded  it  up, 
that  no  payment  thereof  might  be 
required,  especially  seeing  he  is 
reputed  neither  to  have  enjoyed  it 
long,  nor  to  have  had  at  any  time  so 
great  commodity  of  it.  Though  it 
be  possible  to  find  some  perplexity 
in  the  account,  or  happily  some 
other  cause;  yet  your  majesty's 
letters,  offering  such  favour  and 
benignity,  have  taken  from  us  all 
carefulness  and  doubt :  in  so  much, 
that  we  think  your  majesty,  as 
much  as  may  be,  will  have  more 
respect  to  our  honour,  than  to  that 
wiiich  might  of  him  be  required. 
We  purpose  not  to  trouble  your 
majesty  by  repeating  our  petition, 
but  to  declare  how  greatly  we  es- 
teem it,  that  your  majesty  would 
gratify  us  herein ;  whereof  we 
plainly  hope  for  an  end,  that  Co- 
yerdale  himself  shall  shortly  in 
our  presence  make  declaration  con- 
cerning the  benefit  of  his  welfare 
obtained  of  your  majesty.  This  we 
desire  your  majesty  to  be  espe- 
cially assured  of  again,  that  we 
will  not  only  omit  no  occasion  or 
opportunity  to  requite  this  benefit, 
but  also  to  establish  and  amplify 
our  mutual  love  and  amity  between 
us  and  our  realms  on  either  side. 
Almighty  God  preserve  your  ma- 
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jesty  in  prosperous  health  and  fe- 
licity. Given  at  our  city  of  Otten, 
the  24th  of  September,  in  the  year 
1664/' 

By  this  princely  importunity, 
yet  as  a  signal  favour,  Coverdale 
was  permitted,  after  waiting  nearly 
eighteen'  months,  to  go  into  banish- 
ment. Burnet,  by  mbtake,  calls 
him  a  Dane  ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
he  says,  some  allowance  was  made 
for  him,  and  a  passport  was  granted 
him,  with  two  of  his  servants,  to 
retire  to  Denmark. 

Coverdale  was  a  man  of  superior 
excellence,  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy;  and,  during  his 
longimprisonmeut.  Bishop  Ridley, 
writing  to  Hooper,  gave  this  high 
character  of  him  : — '*  I  pray  you, 
brother,  salute  in  my  name  your 
reverend  fellow-prisoner,  and  ve- 
nerable Father,  D.  C.  (Dr.  Cover- 
dale)  by  whom  since  the  first  day 
that  I  heard  of  his  most  godly  and 
fatherly  constancy,  in  confessing 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  I  have 
conceived  great  consolation  and 
joy  in  the  Lord.  For  the  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  that  man,  his 
gravity  and  innocency,  all  Eng- 
land, I  think,  hath  known  long 
ago.  Blessed  be  God,  therefore, 
which,  in  such  abundance  of  ini- 
quity, and  decay  of  all  godliness, 
hath  given  us,  in  his  reverend  old 
age,  such  a  witness  for  the  truth  of 
his  gospel.  Miserable  and  hard- 
hearted is  he,  whom  the  godliness 
and  constant  confession  of  so  wor- 
thy, so  grave,  and  innocent  a  man, 
will  not  move  to  acknowledge  and 
confess  the  truth  of  God." 

Coverdale,  having  obtained  his 
release  from  prison,  retired  first  to 
his  kind  friend,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark; next  to  Wezel,  in  West- 
phalia ;  then  to  his  worthy  patron, 
the  elector  of  the  Rhine,  by  whom 
he  was  cordially  received,  and 
again  presented  to  the  benefice  of 
Burghsaber.  At  this  place  he  was 
employed  some  time  as  a  eealous 
ana  laborious.preacher,  and  a  care- 
ful shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ, 
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until  liis  removal  to  GeDeva,  where  \  to  the  intent  that  we  might  at  the 
he  remained  till  the  pious  exilea  least  show  ourselves  mindful  of 
received  news  of  the  accession  of  this  most  wonderful  and  unde- 
Queen   Elizabeth.     These  happy    served  grace,  we  thought,  among 


tidings  gladdened  their  hearts; 
and,  as  some  difference  had  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  their  bre- 


other  things,  how  we  might  best 
serve  to  God's  glory  in  this  work 
and  vocation  of  furthering  the  Gos- 


thren,    concerning    the    Book    of    pel  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Common-prayer  and  ceremonies,    And  because  all  impediments  and 


especially  at  Frankfort,  they  una- 
nimously declared,  not  only  their 
readiness  to  a  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion, but  that  they  should  so  far 
agree  on  all  points,  both  of  doc- 
trine and  ceremonies,  that  their 
enemies  might  not  be  able  to  take 
the  least  advantage,  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  native  country.  Co- 
verdaLe  had  no  share  in  **  the 
troubles  at  Frankfort;"  yet  he 
united  with  his  brethren  at  Ge- 
neva in  addressing  the  following 
pious  and  healing  letter,  dated 
December  15,  1558,  to  the  exiles 
at  Arran  and  Frankfort : 

**  The  Father  of  mercies,  and 
God  of  all  consolation,  confirm 
and  increase  you  in  the  love  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  that,  being  in 
the  conduct  of  the  lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  you  may  be  victorious 
against  satan  and  antichrist,  to  the 
overcoming  of  papistry  and  error, 
and  establishing  oi  Christ's  glorious 
kingdom. 

'*  After  that  we  heard,  dearly 
beloved,  the  joyful  tidings  of  God's 
favour  and  grace  restored  unto  us 
by  the  preferment  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  gracious  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, we  lifted  up  our  hearts  and 
voices  to  our  Heavenly  Father^ 
who  hath  not  only  by  his  due  pro* 
vidence  nourished  us  in  our  banish- 
ment, preserved  us,  and,  as  it  were, 
carried  us  on  his  wings,  but  also 
heard  our  prayers,  granted  our  re- 


cavillations  of  adversaries  might 
be  removed,  it  seemed  good  to 
have  your  godly  counsel  and  bro- 
therly conference  herein,  which  we 
desire  to  learn  by  this  bearer,  our 
loving  brother  Rethe,  that  we  might 
all  join  hearts  and  hands  together  in 
this  great  work,  wherein  no  doubt 
we  shall  find  many  adversaries  and 
stays :  yet,  if  we,  whose  sufferance 
and  persecutions  are  certain  signes 
df  our  sound  doctrine,  hold  fast  to- 
gether, it  is  most  certain,  that  the 
enemies  shall  have  less  power,  of- 
fences shall  sooner  be  taken  away, 
and  religion  best  proceed  and 
flourish. 

**  What  can  the  Papists  wish 
more  than  that  we  should  dissent 
one  from  another ;  and,  instead  of 
preaching  Jesus  Christ  and  pro- 
fitable doctrine,  to  contend  one 
against  another,  either  for  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  or  other  simi- 
lar trifies,  iirom  which. God  of  his 
mercy  hath  delivered  us.  There- 
fore, dear  brethren,  we  beseech 
you,  as  we  doubt  not  but  yctur 
godly  judgments  will  think  it  best, 
that  whatsoever  offence  hath  been 
heretofore  either  taken  or  given, 
it  may  so  cease  and  be  forgotten, 
that  hweafter  God  lay  it  not  to 
our  charges,  if  thereby  his  blessed 
word  should  be  any  thing  hindered : 
and,  as  we  for  our  parts  freely  re* 
mit  all  offences,  and  most  entire- 
ly embrace  you,   our    dear  bre- 


quests,  pitied  our  country,  and  re-    thren  ;  so  we  beseech  you  in  the 
stored  his  word ;  so  that  the  great-    Lord,  that  unfeignedly  you  will  do 


ness  of  this  marvellous  benefit 
overcometh  our  judgments  and 
thoughts  how  to  be  able  worthily 
to  receive  it,  and  give  thanks  for 


the  like  on  your  behalf,  whereof 
we  assure  ourselves,  as  both  by 
good  experi^ice  we  have  proved, 
and  also  have  received  by  your 


the  same.    When  we  had,  with    letters ;  yet,,  to  cut  off  all  occa- 
great  comfort,  weighed  the  matter,    sioas  from  papists  and  other  cavil- 
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lere,  we  thought  it  best  to  renew 
the  same  amity,  and  to  confirm  it 
by  these  our  letters ;  most  ear- 
nestly desiring  you,  that  we  may 
altogether  teach  and  practise  that 
true  knowledge  of  God's  word, 
which  we  have  learned  in  this  our 
banishment,  and  by  God's  special 
providence  seen  in  the  best  re- 
formed  churches :  that,  considering 
our  negligence  in  times  past,  and 
God's  punishment  for  the  same, 
we  may  with  zeal  and  diligence 
endeavour  to  recompense  it;  that 
God  in  all  our  doings  may  be  glo- 
rified, our  consciences  discharged. 


and  the  members  of  Jesus  Christ 
relieved  and  comforted.  Which 
the  Lord  God,  who  hath  mercifully- 
visited  and  restored,  grant  and 
perform :  to  whom  be  honour, 
praise,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Your  loving  friends/' 

This  affectionate  epistle  was 
subscribed  by  Coverdale,  Good- 
man, Gilby,  PuUain,  Whitting- 
ham,  Knox,  and  some  others,  in 
behalf  of  the  church  at  Geneva ; 
to  which  their  brethren  at  Arrao 
and  Frankfort  returned  the  most 
friendly  answers. 

(To  he  canduded  in  out  neit.) 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


CAUSES  WHICH  RETARD  THE  PRO- 
GRESS OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  IN 
HIS  COURSE. 

When  a  man  has  entered  the 
strait  gate,  and  the  narrow  way 
which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  the 
first  difficulties  have  been  sur- 
mounted, he  is  too  apt  to  calculate 
upon  a  smooth  and  unobstructed 
path.  This  is  a  mistake,  which  it 
18  of  some  importance  to  remove. 
Not  that  we  should  give  a  gloomy 
and  repulsive  view  of  personal 
piety,  for  it  is  the  only  spring  of 
ffenuine  peace  and  happiness  ;  but 
nrom  the  state  of  man  and  of  the 
world,  obstacles  and  hindrances 
must  be  expected  throug^h  the 
whole  course  we  have  to  pursue. 
He  who  sets  his  face  towards  Zion, , 
and  lifts  his  heart  to  the  New 
Jerusalem,  should  beware  of  im- 
bibing a  party  spirit.  The  social 
sympathies  of  nature  are  very 
strong ;  and  when  any  one  under 
the  influence  of  conscience  has 
broken  away  from  the  connexion 
of  a  dissolute  and  corrupt  world, 
and  begins  to  adhere  to  some  dis- 
tinct body  of  religionists,  a  new 
passion  is  often  engendered,  which, 
if  analyzed,  may  be  found  to  have 
more  of  power  in  it  than  of  purity. 


Attachment  to  his  new  friends, 
quickly  identifies  him  with  all 
their  interests,  opinions,  aims,  and 
objects.  But  party  spirit,  what- 
ever promptitude  and  activity  it 
may  produce  in  one  direction,  has 
an  undeniable  tendency  to  cramp 
and  ^contract  the  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  the  grand  realities  and 
paramount  concerns  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ.  It  supplies  a  pun- 
gent stimulus,  which  quickens 
certain  movements  of  tbe  inner 
man,  but  weakens  and  impairs  its 
general  habit  of  spiritual  health 
and  prosperity. 

Another  cause  which  retards 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  in 
his  course,  is  the  entanglement  of 
worldly  cares.  We  are  far  from 
thinking  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  agricul- 
ture, trade,  or  commerce,  inconsis- 
tent with  each  other.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  condition  exposed  to 
more  temptations,  than  a  state  of 
leisure  and  independence.  But 
while  a  Christian  is  commanded  to 
be  diligent  in  business,  as  well  as 
ferveiit  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord, 
he  ought  to  take  heed  that  he  be 
not  absorbed  in  the  cares  of  the 
world.     One  successful  project  or 
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undertaking  opens  the  way  to 
another,  till  engagements  multiply 
and  thicken,  so  as  to  perplex  and 
harass  the  mind,  and  encroach 
upon  that  time  which  has  been 
devoted  to  God.  Yet  he  who 
makes  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
abstain  from  the  light  and  frivolous 
amusements  of  the  gay  and  fa- 
shionable, is  not  equally  alive  to 
the  danger  which  the  sober  plod- 
ding drudges  of  the  world  incur. 
By  his  very  exemption  from  the 
former,  he  is  the  more  liable  to  be, 
unawares,  involved  in  the  latter. 

Nor  is  the  advancement  of  a 
good  man  in  his  Christian  course 
a  little  checked,  strange  .as  the 
assertion  may  appear,  by  taking  a 
too  prominent  and  engrossing  part 
in  those  valuable  institutions,  which 
are  designed  to  enlighten  and  me- 
liorate mankind.  It  may  sound 
like  a  paradox  to  say,  that  a  per- 
son may  be  actively  employed  in 
promoting  the  religion  of  others, 
and  losing  the  power  and  savour 
of  it  himself,  at  the  same  time ; 
but  facts  have  frequently  demon- 
strated, that  this  is  sometimes  the 
case.  When  the  bustle  and  busi- 
ness of  public  meetings  draw  us 
into  the  focus  of  splendid  patron- 
age, warm  admiration,  and  marked 
notoriety,  and  detach  us  from  the 
necessary  and  all-important  duties 
of  the  family  and  the  closet,  the 
mournful  consequences  may  be 
confidently  predicted.  All  the 
healthful  movements  of  the  divine 
life  are  impeded;  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  devotion  are  blighted  and 
soon  wither  away.  He  who  has 
said/'  Them  that  honour  me,  will  I 
honour,''  withdraws  the  light  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  grace  of  his 
good  Spirit,  and  then  inward  dark- 
ness and  death-like  torpor  per- 
vade and  oppress  the  souk  Ano- 
ther cause  which  retards  the  Chris- 
tian in  his  course,  is  the  turning  of 
that  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  evi- 
dence of  his  state,  which  ought  to 
be  directed  to  its  advancement. 

"  Some,"  says  Archbishop  Leigh-* 


in  his  Course. 
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ton,  "are  employed  almost  entirely 
on  considering  whether  they  are  in 
the  right  way,  or  in  childishly 
telling  their  steps.  They  would 
know,  at  every  pace,  whether  they 
advance  or  not,  and  how  much 
they  advance ;  and  thus  spend  the 
time  of  action,  the  time  of  making 
progress,  in  questions  and  doubts. 
Would  it  not  be  a  far  more  wise 
and  comfortable  course,  to  be 
pressing  forwards,  and  if  we  make 
little  progress,  at  least  to  desire 
and  labour  to  make  more ;  to  be 
praying  and  striving  for  this  pur-* 
pose,  not  satisfied  with  any  thing 
we  have  already  attained,  but  yet 
not  discouraged,  but  rather  ex- 
cited by  the  view  of  our  defects, 
to  proceed  with  fresh  vigour  ?  So 
it  was  with  St.  Paul.  Forgetting 
the  things  which  were  behind,  and 
reaching  forth  unto  the  things 
which  were  before,  he  pressed  for- 
ward, as  if  nothing  had  yet  been 
done ;  and  as  one  who  runs  in  a 
race,  does  not  look  back  to  see 
how  much  he  has  already  run,  but 
forward  to  the  ground  he  has  yet 
to  pass,  and  to  the  mark  and  end 
of  the  race." 

But  it  is  an  easier  matter  to 
point  out  the  obstacles  of  our  way^ 
than  to  remove  them,  to  describe 
incumbrances,  than  to  shake  them 
ofi^.  The  Christian  is  called  to  lay 
aside  every  weight,  every  pressing 
load  of  care,  every  besetting  sin, 
that  he  may  so  run  as^  to  obtain 
the  prize  before  him.  'While  he 
seeks  and  esteems  the  fellowship 
of  the  saints,  let  him  not.  wear  the 
fetters  of  party-spirit ;  while  he  sets 
an  example  of  industry  in  busi- 
ness,—- let  him  not  submit  to  the 
trammels  and  shackles  of  the 
world.  And  when  he  takes  his 
part  in  aiding  the  public  institu- 
tions, which  spread  the  knowledge 
and  grace  of  God  among  men, 
let  him  beware  that  he  do  not 
neglect  the  sacred  duties  of  home. 

The  grand  secret  of  soul-pros- 
perity, is  intimate  fellowship  with 
the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus 
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Christ.  He  that  is  much  with 
God,  shall  receive  much  from  God« 
He  lives  a  life  of  faith,  of  prayer, 
of  peace.  The  lig^ht  of  neav^n 
shines  upon  his  path,  and  he  runs 
v^ithout  weariness,  and  walks  with- 
out fainting.  As  there  is  a  fulness 
of  joy  in  reserve  for  him,  there  is  a 
foretaste  of  that  joy  given  as  he 
journies  towards  it.  He  is  per- 
mitted to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna, 
to  draw  water  from  the  wells  of 
salvation,  to  triumph  in  the  savour 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  to  sinff 
in  the  ways  of  Zion,  and  to  look 
with  ardent  desire  and  confident 
hope  to  an  inheritance  incorrupti- 
ble, and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  for 
him. 

Amicus  B. 
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REMARKS    ON    A  REPORT   OF  A 
DISSENTING  ACADEMY. 

On  looking  over  a  Report  of  one 
of  our  Dissenting  Academies,  I 
was  struck  with  the  assertion,  that 
the  theological  tenets  maintained 
in  that  Institution  were  agreeable  to 
the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church 
(^England,  As  I  have  long  con- 
sidered the  Articles  of  the  incor- 
porated sect  to  be  favourable  to 
Arianism,  I  hope  the  above  decl&< 
ration  is  to  be  taken  with  consider^* 
able  limitations. 

The  eighth  Article  seems  intend- 
ed as  an  epitome  of  the  established 
Creed,  and  affirms;  that  ''  the  Ni- 
Cene  Creed,  Athanasius's  Creed, 
and  that  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  tho- 
roughly to  be  received  and  be- 
lieved; for  they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrants  of  Scrip- 
tui:«.''  But,  with  deference  to 
these  dogmatists,  it  is  certain  these 
Creeds  cannot  be  proved  by  Scrip* 
ture.  They  therefore  ougnt  not  to 
be.  thoroughly  received  and  be- 
lieved. And,  in  fact,  they  are 
not,  and  cannot  be,  thoroughly 
believed  by  any  man ;  for  the  Atha^ 
aasian  Creed   affirms,    **  AAAH 
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ye  i/TTO^flrtc  r5  9rarf>oc,  AAAH  t.h 
iiS,  AAAH  'tS  aycS  vpei^fiaroQ  : 
For  there  is  one  Hypostasis  of  the 
Father,  another  of  the  Son,  and 
another  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  Bat 
the  Nicene  Creed  pronounces 
anathema  on  such  as  say  *'  the 
Son  is  of  another  Hypostasis:  'H  e{ 
ETEPAZ  vTTO^dereitii  —  f^avKOvrag 
elyat^—T^rtic  avaOefiarii^ei.'*  Can 
contradiction  be  more  palpable  ? 

As  these  Creeds  oppose  each 
other,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the 
established  doctrine  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ.  Modern  Church- 
men are  very  loud  in  their  declara- 
tions, that  the  Articles  are  neither 
CalvinisticnorArminian.  Perhaps 
it  may'  with  equal  propriety,  be 
affirmed,  that  they  are  neither  Tri- 
nitarian nor  Arian,  exclusively,  as 
they  sometimes  favour  one  hypo- 
thesis, and  sometimes  the  other* 
It  has  been  said,  **  there  are  186 
places  in  the  Liturgy''  where  the 
phrases  favour  the  Nicene  doc- 
trine, and  but  27  places  where 
they  lean  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atbanasian  Creed.  The  Nicene 
doctrine,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
the  best  claim  to  be  considered  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

'*  If  I  were  an  Arian,"  says  Dr* 
Wilton,  **  I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  phraseology  of  the 
Nicene  Creed.— -It  professes  a 
belief  in  Jesus,  as  &€6v  iic  OeS,  God 
of  God,  one  God  derived  from 
and  dependent  upon  another  God 
for  his  existence.  The  phrase  ia 
not  used  in^  respect  to  any  subor- 
dination of  office,  but  in  reference 
to  his  Being  and  divine  nature.'* 
Dr.  Clarke,  of  St.  James's,  is  ge- 
nerally considered  an  Arian ;  yet 
his  scheme  is  perfectly  consonant 
to  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  with 
the  second  Article,  which  teaches, 
«  The  Son,  which  is  the  Word  of 
the  Father,  begotten  from  ever- 
lasting of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
eternal  God  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,**  &c.  This  is 
not  spoken  of  our  Lord's  human. 
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but  divine  nature.     But  to  assert    Still  it  is  as  really  a  part  of  the 


that  the  Saviour's   divine  nature 
was  begotten,  is  downright  Arian- 
tishop   Bull   tells   us,   the 


ism. 


M'icene  fathers  held,  that  the  Fa- 


Nicene  Creed  as  if  it  appeared  in 
every  copy  of  the  Prayer  Book ; 
nor  is  the  Nicene  Creed  thorough- 
ly received  and  believed,  where 


ther  was  to  the  Son  ainov  r5  efvai,  .  this  part  of  it  is  excluded. 


the  cause  of  his  existence,  A  living 
author  oi  considerable  celebrity, 
(Dr.  Adam  Clarke,)  says — of  the 
Nicene  fathers,    *'  Their  method 


With  what  truth  or  decency  it 
can  be  affirmed,  that  a  reputedly 
orthodox  Dissenting  Academy 
maintains  the  theological  tenets  of. 


of  explaining  the  divine  nature  t>f    the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is,  to  me, 
our  blessed  Lord  is  liable  to  many     quite  unintelligible. 


exceptions.  Begotten  of  the  Fa- 
ther before  all  worlds — begotten^  not 
made.  How  can  such  expressions 
be  admitted,  and  the  eternity  of 
Christ's  divine  nature  be  credited  ? 
It  is  said'Arius  subscribed  this 
Creed;  and  well  he  might;  and 
so  may  every  Arian  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  be  an  Arian  still.  But 
a  genuine  Trinitarian,  who  believes 


1  remain.  Sir, 
Yours, 
A  Trinitarian  and  Dissenter, 


REMARKS  ON  THE  BARREN    FIG- 
TREE.— Mark,  xi.  13,  14. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Re- 
deemer's cursing  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  has   given    occasion   to   the 


the  infiuitie  and  eternal  godhead  of    following  objection. — With  wHat 
Christ,  and  who  properly  consi-    propriety  could   Christ  curse  the 


ders  the  import  of  the  terms  made 
use  of  by  the  Council,  could  not, 
in  my  opinion,  either  subscribe  it 
for  peace  or  conscience'  sake." 

The  reflection  of  Dr.  Wilton  is 
both  just  and  solemn  :  "  An  ho- 
nest subscriber  is  brought  into  a 
very  critical  and  dangerous  situ- 
ation. By  the  Nicene  Creed  he 
is  sentenced  to  everlasting  damna- 


tree  for  not  having  fruit,  when  itv 
is  expressly  declared,  "  for  the 
time  of  figs  was  not  yet?"  And 
does  it  not  charge  absurdity  upon 
any  person  who  should  expect  fruit 
before  the  time?  or,  who  should 
reflect  upon  a  tree  for  not  appear- 
ing fruitful  out  of  its  usual  course  f 
This  objection  has  been  met  in 
several  different  wavs  ;  but,  as  it 


tion,  if  he  believe  the  doctrine  of  would  seem,  not  to, the  entire  satis- 

the    Athanasian   Creed  ;    by   the  faction    of    every    pious    reader. 

Athanasian  Creed  he  is  anathema-  Without  adverting  to  the  solutions 

tized,  if  he  believe  the  doctrine  of  in  general,  I  shall  only  state  that' 

the  Nicene  Creed.     To  render  his  of  the  judicious  Dr.  Doddridge, 

damnation   inevitable,    he   is    re-  He   paraphrases   tlie  last    clause 

quired   by  the   Church   of  Eng-  of  the  13th  verse  thus — **  The  time 

LAND  to  believe  them  both^  upon  of  gathering  figs  was  not  yet  come,'' 

pain  of  being  devoted  to  the  devil,  that  is,  the  figs  of  the  last  year's 


tor  his  rejection  of  either ;  and  by 
subscribing,  ex  animo,  to  the  truth 
of  the  Article,  he  sets  his  own 
Amen  to  the  complicated  curse." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  damnatory  clause  of  the 
Nicene  Cceed  is  not  now  printed 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  the  placing  the  anathema  of  this 
Creed  and  that  of  the  Athanasian 


growth,  which  frequently  remain 
on  the  tree  until  the  putting  forth, 
of  the  figs  and  leaves  of  the  next 
season,  by  which  they  knew  that 
summer  was  nigh  ;  and,  that  then, 
seeing  its  barren  state,  he  pro-* 
Dounced  it  cursed  by  dooming  it 
to  perpetual  barrenness,  sayings 
*'  No  man  eat  fruit  hereafter  of 
thee  for  ever."     Should  this  carry 


Creed  side  by  side,  could  not  fail    conviction  to  any  reader/  it  is  far 
tb  expose  the  church  to  coatempt.    from  thfe  writer^  wish'  to  disturb' 
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such  a  fe^liug.  But  a  difficulty  still 
remains.  If^  according  to  the  Doc- 
tor's hypothesis,  the  truth  of  which 
can  be  easily  confirmed,  the  fruit 
oC  two  years  may  be  seen  at  one 
time  on  the  tree,  how  could  it  be 
•aid,  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet? 
To  some  it  will  rather  increase, 
than  remove  the  difficulty. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  in 
any  other  writer,  to  offer  a  different 
solution  as  to  the  time  of  Jigs.  I 
need  not  inform  many  of  your 
readers,  that  the  word  "  yet,**  is 
not  in  the  original.  Montanus  ex- 
actly copies  the  Greek,  "  nonenim 
erat  temput  ficorum/'  i,  e.  it  was 
not  the  time  of  figs.  With  defer- 
ence to  superior  judgments,  I 
would  understand  the  allusion  to 
be,  not  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
but  to  the  matured  age  of  the  tree. 
It  had  long  been  planted,  but  was 
fruitless.. 

In  the  parable  of  another  fig- 
tree,  Luke  xiii.6.,  the  owner  thereof 
orders  it  to  be  cut  down,  because, 
after  it  had  been  in  the  ground  long 
enough  to  have  borne  fruit  three 
years  before,  he  found  none.  To 
me  it  appears  probable,  that  our 
Lord  saw,  from  the  size,  growth, 
and  appearance  of  the  tree  which 
he  cursed,  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  bearing  fruit  when  he  passed 
by,  and  that  finding  it  barren,  not 
answering  to  its  appearance,  he 
addressed  it  in  the  manner  stated. 

fVhy  had  it  no  one  to  plead  for 
it  as  in  the  other  instance  7  The 
disciples  were  present,  and  "  heard" 
what  their  Master  said ;  but  they 
made  no  reply  on  behalf  of  the 
tree.  Indeed,  how  could  they,  if, 
on  account  of  its  continuing  barren 
long  after  the  age  for  bearing  fruit 
had  arrived,  it  had  lost  its  charac- 
ter, and  was,  therefore,  considered 
only  fit  for  the  fire  I 

!Dut  now,  as  to  the  moral  sug- 
gested. This  appears  to  lose  no- 
thing ;  but,  if  the  writer  mistake 
not,  to  rise  in  importance  by  the 
above  interpretation.  The  primary 
I^Uu^iop  is  supposed  to  be,  to  (he 


Barren  Fig-  Tree,  [August, 

approaching  excision  of  the  Jews 
from  their  national  and  church 
state,  .and  this  because  of  their 
unbelief  as  to  the  Messiah,  and  for 
their  manifold  transgressions  in 
general.  The  Apostle  Paul  says, 
"  Because  of  their  unbelief,  they 
were  broken  off.*'  But  its  aspect 
may  be  considered  as  having  a 
more  general  character.  It  shows, 
that  God  expects  a  conduct  from 
men  answering  to  their  state  of 
privilege.  The  church  is  likened 
to  a  vineyard,  where  professors  of 
religion  are  considered  as  the  vines, 
from  whomfruitfulness  is  expected ; 
but  it  is  said,  Isa.  v.  2.  .'*  And  he 
looked  that  it  should  bring  forth 
grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild 
grapes."  Alas!  of  how  many  is 
this  descriptive  at  this  day,  in  this 
our  highly  favoured  land.  As  to 
our  religious  institutions,  and  our 
privileges,  it  may  be  justly  said, 
**  lie  hath  not  dealt  ho  with  any 
nation."  But  were  God  to  deal 
with  us  after  our  sins,  even  as  a 
people  professing  his  name,  what 
could  we  expect  but  a  condemna- 
tion similar  to  that  denounced  by 
our  Lord  upon  the  tree ! 

This  subject  also  suggests,  that 
among  many  who  call  the  Re- 
deemer— Lord^  there  may  be  an 
entire  destitution  of  religious  prin- 
ciple. We  may  have  the  leaves  of 
profession,  yea,  the  blossoms,  yet 
oe  wholly  without  the  fruits  of 
grace.  But  however  such  may 
glory  in  the  name  of  Christians, 
Christ  will  disown  them.  "  Every 
branch  in  me  that  bearcth  not  fruit, 
-he  taketb  away." 

The  subsequent  state  of  this 
fig-tree  struck  the  disciples  with 
surprise.  "  Peter  saith  unto  him» 
Master,  behold  the  fig-tree  which 
thou  cursedst,  is  withered  away.** 
Hypocrites  will  not  always. appear 
to  call  upon  God.  Let  but  their 
motives  to  profess  Christ  be  taken 
away,  and  their  leaf  soon  withers. 
Where  are  many  now,  who  once 
were  flaming  professors  ?  They 
walk  the  ways  of  God  no  more. 
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and  areperhapd  found  far  removed  placed  on  the  liiiewhichfonns  the  ex- 

from  even  the  semblance  of  godii-  tremity  of  any  thing,  which  of  them 

ne98  :  it  may  be,  open  enemies  to  occupies  the  extremest,  or  the  most 

the  Redeemer's  cross,  or  following  extreme    situation?     Or  suppose 

in  the  steps  of  Balaam  or  Demas.  two  objects  placed  on  the  mathe- 

Finally,  this  subject  is  not  with-  matical  line,  (and  let  none  object 

out   its  use  to  true  believers.    It  to  the  possibility  of  this,  for  I  will 

cautions  them  against  formality  or  engage  to  place  the  objects,  when- 


lukewarmness  in  religious  con- 
cerns,  and  enforces  the  importance 
of  their  being  filled  with  the  fruits 
of  righteousness  to  the  praise  of 
the  Redeemer's  grace. 

<*  Lord,  let  not  all  ray  hopes  be  vain, 
Crentd  my  heart  entirely  new  ; 
Which  hypocrites  could' ne'er  attain. 
Which  false  apostates  never  knew." 


Jliames  Diiton,  Surrey, 


J.  C. 


GRAMMATICAL  PROBLEMS. 

{To  the  Editors.) 

<«  Fungar  vice  cotis." — IIor. 


As  your  Magazine  is  devoted  not 
only  to  religion,  but,  in  connexion 
with  it,  to  learning,  I  hope  you 
will  spare  a  corner  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  Grammatical  linquish  the  absurdity  of  supposing. 
Problems,  that  because  th^y  have  learned  the 

1st.   Supposethat  two  narrations    latter,  they  must  know  the  former, 
are   entirely  free  from   mis-state-        Perhaps  an  attempt  to  solve  the 


ever  mathematicians  will  produce 
their  line,)  which  forms  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  plane,  it  is  required  to 
place  another  object  beyond  them 
with  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the 
plane,  so  that  it  may  still  be  in  the 
plane.  If  these  problems  cannot 
be  performed,  why,  in  the  name  of 
truth  and  perfection,  of  correct- 
ness, of  grammar,  and^f  common 
sense,  do  we  perpetually  meet  with 
such  expressions  as  the  following^ 
more  true,  truest^  most  true,  more 
perfect,  most  perfect,  extremest,  most 
extremel  Sfc,  Earnestly  would  I 
wish,  if  wishes  could  recal  the 
past,  that  some  of  our  great  men 
had  been  taught  English,  as  well 
as  Latin  grammar,  when  they  were 
young.  I  wish  they  would  at  last  re* 


ment,exaggeration,  or  false  colour- 
ing ;  in  other  words,  are  both  sim- 


second  problem  may  be  made  by 
saying,  that  there  are  degrees  of 


ply  true;  it  is  demanded  which  of    perfection;    for  instance,  in  hea- 


them  is  the  more  true,  or  the  truer 
of  the  two  ?  For  instance,  which 
is  truer  the  history  of  Abraham, 
or  that  of  Joseph?  Or  suppose 
three  or  more  of  such  narrations, 
which'  is  the  most  true  ? 

2.  Suppose  that  two  perform- 
ances are  both,  strictly  speaking, 
perfect,  or  complete;  both  ex- 
actly what  they  ought  to  be,  fully 
adequate  to  every  purpose  which 


ven.  One  angel,  or  one  saint,  it 
is  allowed,  knows  more  than  ano- 
ther, or  even  loves  God  with 
greater  ardour  than  another;  and 
yet  both  are  perfect.  Or  it  n)ay 
be  urged,  that  the  righteous  will 
be  perfect  in  both  knowledge  and 
holiness,  the  first  moment  they  en^ 
ter  heaven.  And  yet  it  is  com* 
monly  supposed,  that  after  they 
have  been  there  hundreds  or  thou- 


they  were  intended  to  answer, —  sands  of  years,  they  will  have  made 
not  a  single  defect  in  essentials  or  still  higher  advances  both  in  know- 
minutiae  ;  it  is  required  to  deter-  ledge  and  ardour  of  affection.  But 
mine  which  of  them  is  the  more  in  both  these  cases,  the  word  per-* 
perfect?  Or  amongst  three  or  more  feet  is  used  improperly.  In  the  only 
performances    of  the    kind   men-  sense  in  which  angels  are  perfect. 


tioned  above,  which  is  the  most 
perfect  ? 

3.     Suppose    several     objects 


all  of  them  are  equal,  and  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  saints   will 
ever  be  perfect,  they  will  be  so  the 
3  F2 
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first  momenjt  they  enter  beaven.  and  consequently  must  have  pos- 
'Both     saints     aiid     angels    ever  sessed  the  stowage -room  of  eieh- 
know  all  that  it  is  their  duty  to  teen  ships  of  2,300  tons    burden 
know,  they  are  entirely  free  from  each.    "  It  might,  therefore,  carry 
all  sinful  ianorance.      They  love  20,000  men,  with  provisions  for 
God  with  all  their  hearts,  or  to  the  six  months,  besides  the  weight  of 
utmost  extent  of   their  capacity.  1,800  cannons,    and  all  military 
But  as  it  regards  knowing  all  that  stores."*       Now    the    celebrated 
can  be  known,  or  loving  God  in  a  naturalist  Buffon,  has  reduced  all 
'  degree  proportionate  to  the  infinite  the  distinct  species  of  quadrupeds, 
excellence  of  his  character,  there  lo  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
is  not,  there  will  never  be,  a  single  and  fifty.      Surely  then   the   ark 
saint  or  angel  in  heaven  perfect:  must  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
there   will  always    be  room    for  tain  the  appointed  number  of  them, 
'higher  attain nii en ts.  with  the  lowls  of  the  air,  reptiles, 
««^«^^^««  and  Insects,  provisions   sunicient 

for  their  subsistence  durine    the 

41EPLY  TO  AN  INFIDEL  OBJECTION  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^s  in  which  the  waters 

RESPECTING  THE  ARK.  prevailed    upon    the   earth;     and 

Amongst  the  numerous,  I  had  al-  r^oah's  family,  consisting  of  only 

•most  said  innumerable  objections,  eight  persons.     Such  is  the  calcu- 

which  infidels  have  stated  against  lation,  supposing  the  cubit  to  con- 

the  authenticity   of    the  inspired  tain  only  eighteen  inches ;  estimat- 

vdlume,    the   following  is  one —  ing  it,  however,  as  it  is  now  gene- 

equally  trivial,  iadeed,  with  the  rally  allowed  it  ought  to  be,   at 

rest,  and  equally  capable  of  refu-  twenty-two,  the  dimensions  of  the 

tation — that  the  Mosaic  narrative  ark  will,  of  course,  be  considerably 

of  the  deluge  is  unworthy  of  ere-  larger.      A  minute,  though   very 

'dence,  from  this,  among  other  cir-  short  calculation  upon  this   last* 

oumstances,  that  the  dimensions  of  mentioned  admeasurement  of  the 

the  ark,  as  specified.  Gen. vi.  15,16.  cubit,  will  be  found  in  the  !Eacy- 

were  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  clopedia   Metropolitan  a.    Parti, 

to  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  History  of  the  Antediluvian  Period, 

i^pplied.      Upon     minute    calcu-  to  which  the  inquisitive  reader  is 

lation,   however,    this    has    been  referred.                                        B. 

shewn  to  be  entirely  unfounded,  ««^«v%«^%%<% 

and  thus  the  objection  has  only  HARwaNV  of  phre- 

•anred  to  establish  the  truth  upon      J^  JHE  HARMONV  OF  PHRE 

«  firmer  basis,  and  upon  the  most  "Xj^l"  of    CONVERSION" 

incontrovertible,  the  most  conclu-  S?^™^L  ^  xr««^c« 

sive  e«dence.    To  giy*  these  cal-  »^  GEORGE  LYON.  ESQ. 
culations  in  all  their  minute  detail,  C^^  *^  Editors,) 

would  occupy  more  space  in   your     {It  may  he  proper  to  state,  that  thefoUowuu 

ittMcellany ,  than  the  pitiful  cavil-  P^P^  »«  «'»"''^  ^v  *^^  v^rusai  of  tlU 

Jings  of  sceptics  deserve  ,^  I  shall,  ^  ^^  ^        ^^  ^^^  j 

therefore,  content  myself  by  giving  _                         -            ,             , 

the  QUtlines  of  them,    confining  Gbntlbmbn,— It  may  be  recol- 

myself  to  as  much  brevity  as  may  l«cted'by  your  readers,  that  two 

be  consistent  with  clearness.  months  ago  I  sent  you  my  senti- 

The  Ark  k  stated,  in  Genesis,  »e<its  with  regard  to  the  compati- 

to  have  been  300  cubits  in  length,  *>'*»*y  ^'  phrenology  with  the  phe- 

dO  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height,  nomena  of  conversion ;  at  the  same 

Reekoning  the  cubit  at  18  inches,  *»««  expressing  some  dissatisfap- 

tt  may  be  proved  that  the  ark  must 

have  been  of  41,400  tons  burden  ;  *  Hole's  AQalysis  of  Chronology,  toI.  1. 
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tiop  {^t  a  quota,tion  which  had  ap-  DIr.  Lyon  tells  us^  that  in  th^ 

peiared  in  the  phrenological  Jour-  fallen   state    of  oian  the.  anipal 

nal,  from  the    ''  Biblical  Frag-  propensiti^  triumph  over  the  higher 

inents/'byMrs.Schiminelpennindk.  faculties  of  th^  soul.     In  this  I 

Since  I  penned  that  paper,  I  have  perfectly   agree  \«ith  him.    That 

received,  through  the  hands  of  the  at  conversion,  the  higher  facultien 


Editors  of  the  Congregational  Ma- 
gazine, a  pamphlet  transmitted  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating 
to  me  farther  information  as  U 
regards  my  objections  to  phrie- 
noLogy.  i  be^g  leave,  therefore, 
to  apknowledge  the  obliging  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Lyon,  and  the  cour- 
tesy of  bis  accompanying  note. 
The  pan^phlet  is  entitled  "  The 
Harmony  of  Phrenology  with  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Conversioii, 
by  George  Lyon,  Esq."  Before 
I  proceed  to  make  any  comment 
on  it,  however,  1  must  beg  leave 
to  state,  that  it  was  not  against 
phrenology  that  my  observatioqs 
were  directed ;  but  against  its  ex- 
travagances, and  those  alone.  And 
that  it  is  not  free  from  them,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  prove,  after  a 
very  few  necessarily  brief  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Lyon's  pamphlet. 

Mental  and  moral  manifestations 
depend  upon  cerebral  development, 
say  the  phrenologists.  Now,  if  the 
deductions  from  this  principle  be 
always  correspondent  with  facts. 


being  e:iccited  into  action  by  th^ 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  once 
more  restore  things  to  son^ethiog 
like  primeval  order — and  that  at 
length  thp^e  effects  are  produced 
which  constitute  what  is  called 
conversion.  In  this  we  are  aUp 
iSgreed,  But  it  is  ofie  thing  tp 
believe  in  the  existen.ce  of  certaii| 
propensities  andfaculties,  and  their 
capability  of  certain  changes— facts 
which  were  known  long  before 
phrenology  had  a  being — aad-ano- 
ther  to  believe,  that  eertaiu  facul- 
ties and  propensities  are  indicated 
by  a  certain  **  cerebral  develop- 
ment.*' It  is  seen  that  these  or- 
gans remain  the  same,  whatever 
alterations  may  take  place  in  the 
faculties,  of  which  they  are  said 
to  be  the  insignia.  What  theif 
becomes  of  the  consistency  of  phre- 
nology ? 

Mr.  Lyon  endeavours  to  obvi- 
ate this  (liificulty,  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  phrenological  principle — 
that  an  organ  may.  be  well  deve- 
loped, and  yet  not  in  a  state  of 


It  is  evident,  that  a  phrenologist,  if    activity.    Thus  a  phrenologist,  if 


he  were  to  examine  an  individual, 
both  before  and  after  conversion, 
ought  to  draw  very  different  infer- 
ences at  the  t^^o  diffe^rent  periods. 
Since  the  event  of  conversion 
would  manifestly  make  a  material 
difference  in  that  individuars  cha- 
racter, I  say,  a  phrenologist  ought 
to  give  us  two  statements,  if  bis 
principles  be. consistent  with  facts, 
But  whether  he  does  or  not,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  both  cases,  he  must 
proceed  upon  the  safue  data,  since 
the  configuratiou  of  the  head  would 
remain  precisely  the  same,  both 
hefore  and  after  conversion — not 
the  slightest  alteration  to  be  per- 
eeived  in  the  unfortunate  "  cerebral 
4^velqpment."  What  then  become^ 
of  the  consi&ter^cy  of  phrenology  ? 


he  find  some  particular  organ 
largely  developed  in  an  individual^ 
and  after  inquirii^g  whether  men- 
tal manifestations  correspond  with 
such  development,  receive  an  ao.-: 
swer  in  the  negative,  has  only  to 
say — **  Yes,  it  may  be  very  true ; 
but  does  not  at  all  impugn  the  truth 
of  phrenology ;  the  organ  is  largely 
developed,  but  not  in  a  state  qf 
activity."  And,  vice  versa,  if  he 
find  an  organ  but  very  moderately 
developed,  and  yet  exerting  great 
influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
individual,  the  answer  may  be — 
''  True,  the  organ  is  small,  but  in 
a  high  state  of  activity.''  This, 
and  the  doctrine  which  tells  us, 
that  one  organ  balances  another, 
appear  to  me  to  be  holes,  by  which 
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phrenology  may  always  escape, 
and  hide  the  shame  of  false  and 
unwarranted  conclusions.* 

It  is  upon  the  supposition  abore 
mentioned,  that  an  organ  may  be 
well  developed,  and  yet  not  in  a 
state  of  activity,  that  Mr.  Lyon 
principally  maintains  the  consis- 
tency of  phrenology  with  the  doc- 
trine of  conversion,  and  which  ac- 
counts for  the  unaltered  appear- 
ance of  the  **  cerebral  develop- 
ment,^' after  the  character  has  been 
materially  changed.  We  must, 
therefore  believe,  if  we  believe 
phrenology, that  inevery  converted 
character,  the  organs  of  the  evil 
propensities,  both  when  active  and 
inactive,  and  that  the  organs  of 
the  higher  faculties,  both  when  in- 
active  and  active,  possess  pre- 
cisely the  same  degree  of  develop- 
ment. And  I  would  appeal  to 
any  one,  whether  such  an  admis- 
sion must  not  render  null  and  void 
those  inferences  which  are  drawn 
fit>m  the  size  of  the  organs. 

Of  the  truth  or  ralsehood  of 
phrenology,  as  I  said  before,  I  am, 
from  want  of  experience,  incom- 
petent to  judge,  and  much  defer- 
ence  is  due  to  the  opinion  of  those 
undoubtedly  scientific  men  who 
have  embraced  its  tenets;  still  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  some  of 
those  theoretical  refinements  which 
I  have  seen  in  phrenological  works, 
are  unworthy  the  grandeur  of 
stience,  and  the  bold  eagle- flight 
of  true  philosophy.  And  after  all, 
cui  bono?  Something,  indeed,  I 
have  heard  whispered,  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  phreno- 
lo6ry»  i^  it  should  be  found  true ; 
but  really  I  could  never  discover 
them.      I  am  sure   I  should    be 

*  It  was  upon  the  last  mentioned  prin- 
ciple, that  the  rather  cootradictory  appear- 
ances of  Thiirtell's  head  weru  said  to  har- 
monise with  phrenology.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  a  large  development  of  veneration 
and  UEMEVOLRNCB,  but  unfortunately  for 
hit  victim,  destkuctivrness  was  found 
to  preponderate  !  We  might  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  without  the  aid  of  phre- 
nologf . 
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happy  to  have  them  pointed  out  to 
me. — I  said  that  I.  would,  ere  I 
closed  my  paper,  endeavour  to 
substantiate  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance,which  I  have  brought  against 
some  of  the  advocates  of  phreno- 
logy. 

As  to  the  passage  from  the 
''  Biblical  Fragments,"  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  justify  my  assertions, 
to  make  your  readers  acquainted 
with  the  following  truly  ludicrous 
sentiments.  It  seems,  that  the 
fair  authoress,  in  telling  us  how  the 
different  organs  are  acted  upon  at 
conversion,  hardly  knew  what  to 
do  with  the  ugly  and  unruly  organs 
of  combativeness  and  destructive- 
ness,  which,  spite  every  thing,  will 
still  maintain  their  position  upon 
the  head,  however  small'  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  heart.  How 
were  these  barbarous  and  unchris- 
tian-like protuberances  to  be  dis- 
posed of  I  Why,  the  matter  ended 
by  Mrs.  S.'s  inducing  them  to  join 
the  sacred  cause,  and  she  accord- 
ingly represents  them  as  bending 
their  energies  after  conversion, 
solely  to  the  annihilation  of  moral 
evil ! ! !  The  organ  of  locality 
also,  which  is  supposed  to  give 
travellers  their  vagabondizing, 
wandering  disposition,  is  repre- 
sented as  that  which,  excitea  by 
benevolence,  sends  the  Missionary 
out  to  the  scene  of  his  hallowed 
labours ! ! 

Neither  is  Mr.  Lyon,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  quite  free  from 
phrenological  extravagance  in  the 
little  pamphlet,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  ; 
but  your  readers  shall  judge  for 
themselves.  Mr.  L.  tells  us,  that 
the  fact,  that  members  of  the  same 
family,  through  several  successive 
generations,  often  become  par- 
takers of  the  same  piety,  is  to  be 
attributed,  at  least  in  a  '  great 
measure,  to  a  similarity  of  **  cere- 
bral development  f  that  children 
resemble  their  parents  in  cere- 
bral organization,  as  certainly  as 
in   the   features    of    their    coun- 
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tenancey  the  traits  of  their  dis- 
positions, or  the  bent  of  their 
minds  :  (and  if  not  more  certainly , 
I  may  be  allowed  parenthetically 
to  exclaim,  there  will,  in  the  same 
family,  be  quite  a  sufficient  diver- 
sity of  "cerebral  development/* 
since  the  resemblance  in  the  points 
above  specified  is  often  so  small 
as  to  be  absolutely  imperceptible.) 
Such,  however,  is  Mr.  Lyon's  opi- 
nion with  respect  to  the  causes  of 
what  he  terms  *'  hereditary  piety  ;'* 
and  after  statin (^  it,  gives^  as  a  sort 
of  indirect  confirmation,  fragments 
of  Jewish  genealogies,  the  piety 
attached  to  the  names  of  which 
proves,  indeed,  the  truth  of  that 
text,  that  **  the  promise  was  to 
them  and  their  children;"  but, 
surely,  says  nothing  for  Mr.  Lyon's 
phrenological  view  of  the  matter ; 
or  gives  us  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  children  inherited  the  pa- 
rental development.  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  Mr.  Lyon  is  guilty 
of  a  complete  petitio  principii,  an 
assumption  of  what  ought  to  be 
proved  in  this  aifair,  in  deeming 
the  piety  of  any  Jewish  worthy  and 
his  descendants  an  argument  for 
this  phrenological  hypothesis.  He 
should  have  first  ascertained  that 
the  "  cerebral  development"  in 
each,  was  such  and  such,  and  then 
have  drawn  his  conclusions.  But 
as  the  patriarchal  organization  has 
long  since  been  dissolved,  I  pre- 
sume a  caste  of  their  skulls  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  and  consequently 
this  mode  of  proof,  and  the  only  fair 
mode,  impracticable.  "  If  it  were 
not  refining  too  much,"  says  Mr. 
Lyon,  **  I  should  be  disposed  to 
ascribe  the  suspension  of  the  here- 
ditary piety  of  the  family  of  David  • 
in  the  person  of  Rehoboam,  to  the 
fact,  that  though  Solomon  was  his 
fiither,  his  mother  was  Nahamah, 
an  Ammonitess,  and  an  idola- 
tress !  l^*  I  beg  Mr.  L.'s  pardon, 
but  if  he  had  consdered  a  moment, 
he  need  not  have  gone  down  quite 
so  far  as  Rehoboam ;  for  Absalom, 
the  son  t)f  David,  would  have  af- 
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forded  him  a  very  sufficient^  as 
well  as  earlier  example  of  the 
**  suspension  of  the  hereditary 
piety."  But  if  Mr.  Lyon's  extra- 
ordinary *'  laws  of  heirship"  be 
correct,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  it  was  that  Cain  and  Abel,  the 
descendants  of  those  who,  we  are 
told  were  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  happened  to  have  such  di- 
verse "  cerebral  development."  But 
I  must  now  bid  Mr.  L.  farewell, 
assuring  him  that  with  many  of 
his  observations  I  have  been  much 
pleased,  and  with  the  rest,  if  not 
edified,  at  least  amused.  I  beg 
leave  again  to  tell  him,  that  it  is 
not  phrenology  I  dislike,  but  its 
inconsistencies  and'  occasional  ex- 
travagance. I  am  now.  Gentle- 
men, with  the  most  sincere  apo- 
logy for  the  frequent  but  unavoid- 
able recurrence  of  that  ugly  phrase 
in  the  phrenological  nomenclature 
— "  cerebral  development," 

Yours,  H. 


«^«^%>%««v« 


A  BIBLE  SOCIETY   IN   THE   YEAR 

1675. 

(To  the  Editon.) 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  till  the 
formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  no  association  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations 
had  exbted,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  without  note  or 
comment.  An  institution,  how- 
ever, though  more  confined  in  its 
sphere  of  action,  yet  similar  in  its 
great  principle,  did  exist  in  the^ 
early  days  of  nonconformity,  and 
was  founded  by  one  of  those  emi- 
nent men,  who  were,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  so 
shamefully  ejected  from  "  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  1662,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  royal  word,  as  well  as 
the  clear  principles  of  justice."* 
In  the  short  memoir .  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Gouge  in  the  Noncon.  Mem. 
vol.  1.  p.  187.  it  is  mentioned, 
that  this  most  benevolent   man, 


"»♦- 
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tmotkfst  oth^r  efPbrti  to  do  good, 
in  1675  procared  a  new  hnpre^- 
aion  of  Ae  Welch  Bible,  to  the 
tf nmber  of  8000 ;  one  thousand  of 
these  were  given  away,  and  the 
rest  sold  at  a  reduced  price.  It 
appears,  that  in  order  to  accom- 
l^lish  this  object,  he  engaged  the 
assistance  of  some  distinguished  mi- 
nisters of  the  Established  Church, 
and  of  some  separatists  from  it, 
who,  Kke  himself,  delighted  to  do 
good.  A  few  months  since,  the 
writer  visiting  the  mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Wobum,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Wiffen,  his  Grace's 
Librarian,  and  the  admired  trans- 
httor  of  Tasso,  one  of  these  Welch 
Bibles,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  which 
was  the  following  interesting  in- 
scription. 

*•  For  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  Rnt.  of  the  noble  order 
of  the  €hirter. 

*'  In  thankful  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  bounty  to  Wales  in 
contributing  towards  the  charge 
of  printing  the  thousand  Bibles  in 
the  British  Language  which  were 
to  be  freely  given  to  poor  families, 
and  of  teaching  many  hundreds  of 
poor  children  to  read  and  write. 
(Signed)    "  Jo.  Tillotson. 

•'  Edw:  Stillingfleet 

"  Benj.  Whichol. 

"  John  Meriton. 
Tho:  Gouge. 
Benjamin  Calamy. 

"  Thomas  Firmin. 

''  John  du  Bois.*' 
Each  nUme  is  in  Che  hand  writ- 
ing of  these  venerable  mfen.  The 
personage  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
<kessed  was  William,  Fifth  Earl 
and  First  Puke  of  Bedford,  a 
nobleman  nf  much  liberality  of 
opinion,  who  jifstly  deeming  reli- 
gion to  be  of  no  sect,  liTcd  in 
friendship  with  the  most  eminent 
ditilBes  of  his  day,  whether  they 
wcfre  nonconformists,  or  the  chefm- 
pions  of  episcopacy.  That  v^as  a 
noble  saying  of  his,  which^  Isaac 
Andrews  has  recorded  in  his 
''  Epistola  ad  Ulthnam,''  that  <'  he 


« 
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accounted  the  prayers  of  God's 
ministers  the  best  walls  about  his 
dwelling.** 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  So- 
ciety formed  by  Mr.  Gouge  should 
have  originated  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstance which  gave  rise  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
viz.  an  attempt  to  supply  the  Welch 
with  Bibles ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe,  that  in  the  latter  as  well 
as  the  former  instance,  the  head  of 
the  noble  house  of  Russell,  though 
at  the  distance  of  several  genera- 
tions, should  appear  as  the  zealons 
patron  of  an  institution,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  extensive  diffu- 
sion of  the  word  of  God.  B. 


THE  PASTOR'S  RETROSPECT. 

No.  XII L 

IThe  Prineefy  and  Pimu  Cedbler. 

The  religion  of  Christ  never  ap- 
pears more  lovely  and  divine  than 
in  the  fruits  which  it  sometimes 
produces  in  the  most  barren  spots, 
and  in  the  most  unpromising  soils. 
The  mighty  and  transforming  power 
which  is  in  it,  is  less  strikingly  de- 
veloped in  those  who  have,  previ- 
ously to  their  spiritual  renovation, 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  moral  and 
mental  cultivation,  than  in  those 
whom  it  has  f^nd  in  a  state  of 
rude  add  vicious  degradation,  al- 
most bordering  upon  heathenism 
and  bestiality.  Though  the  divine 
power  and  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  as  indispensable  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the 
heart  of  the  most  strictly  moral 
and  the  most  polished  needs  the 
same  regeneration  to  God,  as  the 
heart  of  the  most  uncultivated  and 
depraved,  yet  the  change  is  more 
striking,  and  the  contrast  more 
pointed  and  interesting  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former ;  just  as  the 
flowery  regions  on  the  Alpine 
summits  become  inflnitely  more 
interesting  and  beautiful,  from  the 
conti'gtiity  of  the  eternal  snows  on 
which  they  border,  and  with  which 
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tbey  are  contrasted.     Yet  it  may    and  not  unfrequenily  abo  omch  of 


be  safely  asserted,  that  the  gtace 
of  God  in  the  poor  and  the 
Mrretched  does  not  attract  suffi- 
cient admiration^  though  I  believe 
there  are  innumerable  cases  to  be 
found  among  the  very  lowest,  and 


the  benevolence  and  pfety  of  the 
land— there  is  a  village,  which  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  may  detect  as 
he  winds  up  and  down  the  sides 
of  the  neighbouring  hills — a  spot 
surrounded  with  the  luxuriance  of 


once  the  most  degraded  class  of  woods  and  orchards,  interspersed 

human  society,  which  furnish  illus-  with  fields  of  unrivalled  fertility, 

trious  monuments  of  the  power  of  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 

fbe  Gospel,  and  which  will  appear  of  the  most  lovely  eminences  our 


in  the  celestial  world  among  the 
most  conspicuous  trophies  of  the 
grace  of  Christ.  The  conversion 
of  an  individual  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles is  contemplated  with  admira- 
tion, and  published  with  triumph, 
partly,  it  may  be  presumed 9  on  ac- 
count of  his  worldly  importance, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  rarity 
of  such  occurrences.  Sometimes, 
too,  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  such  individuals  may  be 
supposed  to  exert,  through  a  gay 
and  wide  circle,  in  favour  of  the 
neglected  truths  and  unfelt  power 
of  Christianity.  I  would  on  no 
account  detract  from  the  import- 
ance, or  abridge  the  vclat  of  such 
interesting  and  delightful  occur- 
rences. Several  such,  in  modern 
times,  have  powerfully  illustrated 
the  spirituality  and  purity  of  the 
Gospel,  have  given  confidence 
and  joy  to  many  of  the  Lord's 
servants,  and  are  circulating  a 
healthful  and  happy  influence  over 
large  portions  of  society  in  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  still  I 
may  claim  a  niche  in  your  miscel- 
lany for  a  narrative  relating  to 
humbler  life,  but  scarcely  promis- 
ing less  important  results,  and  in 
itself  affording  as  illustrious  a  dis- 


island  contains.  But  fair  as  the 
scene  has  presented  itself  to  the 
sense  of  successive  generations^ 
who  have  viewed  and  admired  it, 
there  was  every  thing*  morally  to 
designate  it  a  desert,  or  worse. 
A  heathen  village  could  scarcely 
have  presented  a  more  appalling 
scene  of  darkness,  vice,  and  bru- 
tality than  might, there  have  been 
nightly  witnessed.  The  Sabbath 
was  to  them  a  day  of  rest  from  the 
drudgery  of  the  world,  only  to  seek 
the  worse  drudgery  of.  sin  and 
Satan.  No  Sunday  School  blessed 
its  children — no  feet  of  itinerant 
evangelists,  bringing  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  peace,  were  seen  upon  the 
mountains ;  no  sympathetic  female 
visited  its  cottagers,  or  read  by 
the  bed-side  of  its  sick  and  dying 
poor;  no  kind  hand  of  passing 
traveller  dropt  the  hopeful  tract. 
True,  it  was  in  some  parish,  and 
that  parish  had  a  priest,  but  he, 
like  multitudesof  the  wretched  hire- 
lings of  the  state-church,  thought 
more  of  the  tythes  to  be  gathered 
into  his  garner,  than  of  the  souls 
to  be  led  to  heaven — indeed,  for 
them,  no  man  seemed  to  care.  In 
this  village,  there  was  one — as  rude 
and  ignorant  as  amy  of.  his  neigh- 


play   of    the   sovereign    grace  of    hours,  as  abhorrent  from  everything 
God  as  any  that  modern  times  can     like  serious  religion,  and  as  much 


boast. 

In  a  part  of  England,  where  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  natural 
scenery  are  sharply  and  painfully 
contrasted  with  the  deformity  and 
sterility  of  the  moral,  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  a  very  principal 
road,  along  which  daily  passes 
much  of  the  gaiety  and  refinement, 
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estranged  from  God  as  any  around 
him — he  Uore  the  not  very  prQ- 
mising  distinction  of  the  viliaae 
cobbler.  He  had  'considerably 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
was  fast  waning  into  that  state, 
in  which  ignorance  and  sin  are  ren- 
dered obdurate  by  habit,  and  stiff- 
necked  by  age.  He  had  passed 
3G 
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many  «  year  in  the  toilsome  duties 
of  his  vocation,  and  had  conversed 
with  most  of  the  equally  humble 
and  ignorant  individuals  of  the 
generation  around  him,  but  still 
he  knew  not  God.  His  attention 
was  one  day  arrested  by  the  intelli- 
gence, that  in  a  small  neighbour- 
ing  town  certain  individuals  were 
in  the  habit  of  privately  meeting  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
converse  together  upon  their  con- 
tents. The  fact  was  altogether 
singular  and  unheard  of.  After 
some  meditation,  he  thought  he 
should  like  to  be  present,  and  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  go.  His 
resolution  was  soon  carried  into 
effect.  He  witnessed  the  humble 
seriousness  of  a  few  pious  persons, 
who  met  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
hearing  the  word  of  God  read.  His 
attention  was  directed  to  the  read- 
ing and  examination  of  that  word 
for  himself.   He  procured  a  Bible, 


their  wretched  and  lost  condition. 
But  he  not  only  pitied ;  he  asked 
hmseKwhat  can  I  do?  He  could 
do  but  little.  He  felt  unabl6  to 
teach  them,  and  unfit  even  to  at- 
tempt it.  Yet  he  was  resolved 
what  to  do,  and  the  deed  was  as 
princely  as  the  principle  was  di- 
vine. He  had  saved  a  small  sum 
of  money,  the  fruit  of  many  years 
hard  industry,  economy,  and  dili- 
gence— the  little  but  comfortable 
resource  for  his  family  in  case  of 
his  removal,  or  of  himself  in  case 
of  sickness.  This  little  property 
he  thought  would  be  still  better 
devoted  to  the  building  of  a  small 
chapel  for  the  service  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  he  accordingly  deter- 
mined ininiediately,and  unassisted, 
to  prepare  an  humble  buitding, 
such  as  his  means  would  allow, 
in  which  he  might  occasionally 
hear  the  word  of  God  proclaimed 
to  his  untaught  neighbours.     The 


and  began  to  feel  the  influence  of    work    was    soon    effected— some 


truths  which  had  hitherto  been 
utterly  concealed  from  his  view. 
The  Sabbath,  instead  of  being 
spent  at  the  public-house,  or  in 
pleasure- taking,  or  idle  and  wicked 
gossip,  as  it  usually  is  among 
villagers,  where  no  gospel-sounds 
salute  the  ear,  was  now  regularly 
devoted  to  this  highly  laudable 
and  useful  object.  Month  after 
month    he     cheerfully    took    his 


Christian  friends  in  a  neighbour- 
ing town  engaged  to  procure  a 
preacher  to  open  the  new  place 
of  ministry;  the  day  arrived,  a 
happy  and  zealous  company  of 
friends  met  together;  and  a  minister 
from  a  distance  came  to  set  apart 
the  place  for  the  high  and  holy 
use  of  divine  worship.  Let  your 
readers,  if  they  can,  enter  into  the 
joyful  emotions  of  that  day — let 


accustomed    Sabbath-day's  jour-    them  conceive  the  pure  and  blessed 
ney,  toiling  many  a  mile  to  hear    feelings  of  thid  humble  Christian, 


the  word  of  God  read,  and  to  join 
in  prayer  and  praise  with  a  very 
small  band  of  individuals,  nearly 
of  the  same  rank  in  life  with  him- 
self. At  length,  the  word  of  God 
took  deep   hold   upon  his  heart. 


when  he  saw  the  building  which 
his  own  benevolence  had  reared, 
first  opened  as  a  houst  of  prayer 
for  all  the  people.  It  was  noble 
and  lovely,  perhaps  beyond  pre- 
cedent   in  .  modern    times.      The 


He  became  a  man  of  faith  and  of    emotions   of  this    lowly   cottager 
prayer.    His  neighbours  wondered    that  day  might  have  been  envied 


— rhis  family  admired — and  angels 
rejoiced.  How  naturally  do  the 
genuine  principles  of  Christianity 
lead  the  heart  to  benevolence !  He 
had  scarcely  himself  become  a 
Christian  before  he  looked  around 
him  on  his  village-neighbours,  and 
deeply  and  inwardly  mourned  over 


by  a  prince,  and  few  of  the  princes 
of  this  world  ever  did  an  act  so 
noble  and  pious.  Some  of  the 
good  people  who  had  come  to  wit- 
ness the  scene,  powerfully  felt  the 
influence  of  his  zeal — so  eminent 
and  pure,  and  voluntarily  proposed 
that  they  should  be  allowed,  in* 
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part  at  least,  to  share  with  him 
the  expense  of  the  erection.    They 
endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that 
it  was  not  right  foe  him  to  bear  the 
whole  burden,  and  that  collections 
would  cheerfully  be  made  towards 
assisting-  him  in  this  labour  of  love. 
But  the  service  was  a  luxury  to 
his  soul  not  to  be  foregone.  He  had 
consecrated  his    little  savings  to 
this  good  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
he  was  resolved  to  make  it  a  monu- 
ment of  his  gratitude  to  the  Sa- 
viour, that  might  live  through  suc- 
ceeding generations.     Still,  how- 
ever,  alert  to  doing  good,  and  glad 
to  find  his  fellow  Christians  willing 
to  contribute  of  their  abundance 
^o     aid     the     village- cause,     he 
proposed  that  they  should  collect 
what  they  thought  proper,  and  de- 
vote it  to  the  purchase  of  a  horse 
for  the  service  of  such  ministers  as 
they  might  be  able  to  procure,  and 
who    might    thereby   be  enabled 
more  frequently  to  visit  tliis  be- 
nighted place.     This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  now  this  village 
enjoys  the  regular  services  of  a  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel,  has  its  Sunday 
School,  alid  various  other  means 
of  religious  instruction.   The  effect 
has  been  striking  and  delightful, 
and  the  humble  individual,  who 
has  been  the  instrument  of  all  this 
good,still  lives  to  witness  the  blessed 
fruits  of  his  devotedness,  and  to  en- 
joy a  luxury  in  his  latter  day  s,  which 
many  of  ampler  means  might  have, 
but  which  few  have  magnanimity 
and  piety  enough  to  desire.  Some  of 
your  readers,  in  affluent  or  in  mo- 
aerate  circumstances,  will  no  doubt 
admire  the  zeal,  and  praise  the 
devotedness  of  the  poor  cobbler ; 
but  let  them  think  whether  they 
cannot  do  likewise.    The  rich  may 
lavi^   their   fortunes  in  building 
stately  .mansions,  or  elegant  villas 
for  their  own  use ;  but  how  much 
happier    would    their  otium   cumi 
dignitate  be  faund,  if  they  would 
consider  the  multitudes  in  our  vil- 
lages»  that  yet  have  no  place  of 
worship  where  they  can  hear  the 
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glad  tidings  of  salvation,  and  who 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  that  know- 
ledge, which,  without  any  painful 
sacrifice  or  large  privation,  might 
be  readily  extended  to  them.  There 
are  in  England  enough  pich  men, 
retired  from  business  into  the  coun* 
try,  to    supply    every  village    in 
England,  and  Wales,  and  Ireland 
with  a  suitable  place  of  worship, 
and  a  suitable  messenger   of  the 
glad  tidings.     Let  this  simple  nar- 
rative of  the  pious  cobbler  stimu- 
late such  immediately  to  form  the 
resolution,  to  work  while  it  is  called 
to-day — and  let  it  remind  the  rich, 
that  if  they  do  not  soon  come  to 
the  help  of   the   Lord,   the  poor 
will  of  their  penury  supply  them- 
selves with  the   requisite  instiuc- 
tion,  and  deprive  those  who  now 
enjoy  the  means  of  doing  infinite 
good,  both  of  the  honour  and  the 
reward. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Eaglbt. 


«^«^v%^%%« 


DEFENCE  OF  CECIL. 

Gentlemen, — 1  beg  permission 
to  oficr  a  few  remarks  on  some 
parts  of  the  communication  of 
your  correspondent  Volens,  con- 
tained in  your  Magazine  for  May. 
To  me  he  appears,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  have  put  a  construction 
on  Mr.  Cecil's  language,  whi<^h 
that  eminent  Minister  and  Chris- 
tian, would  have  altogether  dis- 
owned. 

In  the  first  quoted  passage, 
Volens,  if  I  do  not  mistake  his 
meaning,  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  C* 
has  committed  two  errors ;  1st, 
that  of  classing  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  religion  with  the  cir- 
cumstantials  or  externals  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  2dly,  that  of  asserting, 
*'  that  considerable  or  continued 
attention  to  them,  has  a  deadening 
efl:ect  on  the  soul,  and  tends  to 
draw  it  away  from  union  to 
Christ." 

It  would  have  contributed  much 
to  the  clearness  of  bis  observa- 
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tions,  if  Volenn  had  favoured  his  it  be  beliered,  thftt  he  seriously 

readers  with  a  definition  of  the  ex«  meant  to  assert,  that  **  to  perceive, 

pressioD,    "  the   evidences   of  the  to  remember,  and  impi^ss  on  the 

truth  of  religion,"    This,  however,  heart,  the  undoubted  certainty  of 

he  has  not  attempted,  but  has  left  the  truths  of  the  gospel,    has   a 

bis  readers  to  infer  the  meaning  deadening  eflfeot  on  the  soul,  or  a 


which  he  attaches  to  it. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  he  con- 
siders **  the  truth  of  religion,''  as 
synonymous  with  **  the  truth,"  *Uhe 
word  of  truth"  or  the  gospel — in 
otiier  words,  with  the  very  suhjeci 
mo^/er  of  revelation.  Almost  every 


tendency  to  draw  it  away  from 
union  to  Christ  V  Did  he  intend 
to  contradict  his  Lord's  injunction ; 
'*  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life, 
and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me?"     It  is  impossible  to  believe 


sentence  of  his  observations  proves,    it;  and  yet  the  train  of  your  cor- 


I  think,  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
But  this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
rather  an  unusual  acceptation  of 
tbe  phrase.  By  the  term  **  evi- 
dence," Voleus  appears  to  under- 
stand, 1st,  spiritual  illumination^ 
Cor  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  such 
evidence,  that  **  the  reality,  the 
importance,  the  grandeur  of  truth 
are  seen,"  and  that  it  produces  the 
great  and  important  efl'ects,  so  well 
stated  by  him.     Now,  let  me  ask 


respondent's  reasoning  seems  to 
have  no  forc^  or  propriety,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  Mr.  C. 
had  some  such  meaning. 

I  state  my  conviction,  that,  by 
"  the  truth  of  religion,"  Mr.  Cecil 
in  ten  ted  its  divine  origin  — in  other 
words,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  or  that  Christianity  in  par- 
ticular, is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
not  a  ''  cunningly  devised  fable," 
not  an  imposture,  but  a  retU  com- 


him,  does  h§  really  suppose  that    munication  from  heaven.  By  *<  the 


Mr.  C.  meant  to  assert,  that  this 
kind  of  evidence,  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  belongs  to  the 
circumstantials  or  externals  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  the  consideration 
of  it  has  an  injurious  effect  on  tl>e 
soul  of  the  Christian  ?  I  persuade 
myself  he  will  not  venture  to  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative^  But  where 
then  is  the  validity  of  the  reason- 

In  tbe  2d  place,  by  evidence^ 
Volens    appeals    to    understand 


evidences  of  the  tifuth  of  religion/' 
I  understand  him  to  mean  those 
evidences  or  arguments,  which 
prove  its  divine  origirf;  such  as 
prophecy,  miracles,  testimony,  &c. 
The  knowledge  of  these  Bubjects 
or  arguments,  however  important 
in  their  place,  Mr.  C.  consid^ 
not  necessary  to  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  By  consequence,  he  re- 
gards them  in  the  light  of  exter- 
nals or  cireumstantials  in  religion, 
an  excessive  attention   to    which 


scriptural  evidence,  or  the  proofs  of  may  divert 4he  mind  from  the  more 

the  doctrines  of  the  gospeL  Hence  important  and  vital  concerns  oi 

he  Mks«  "  hpw,  in  the  nature  of  religion. 

things«  can  it  draw  away  the  soul  <<  The  evidences  of  religion;" 

from  union  to  Christ,"  <&e.  &c.&c«  ''the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  re- 

To  save  room^  I  beg  to  refer  youV  itfton  ;"   *^  de  teritate  religimUt" 

readers    to    the    passage    itself.  &c.  are  very  common  titles,  both 

Again,  let  me  ask,  is  it  possible  in  English  and  Latin  theology,  of 

to  suppose  that  Mr«  C  meant  to  worksthe  professed  object  of  which 

affirm,   that  scriptural    proofs  of  is  the  discussion  and  eonfirmlitioB, 

gospel  doctrines  are  of  the  nature  not  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bihle 


of  externals  in  religion,  and  that 
the  serious  consideration  of  them 
haa  an  injurious  effect  on  the  spiri- 
tual interest  of  a  Chriatlan?    Cm 


or  Cristianity,  but  of  its  divine 
origin;  and,  in  this  common  ac- 
ceptationv  it  appears  to  me,  that 
Mr..  C.  employs  tfaa  fatnguage  ob- 
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jected  to  by  Voleiifl,  If  the  pre-* 
ce<liiig  interpretation  o'f  Mr.  C/s. 
tangoage  he  correct,  it  insist  be 
ebvioas  that  he  uses  the  expres- 
sion, not  like  Volens,  as  synony- 
mous with  '*  the  truth"  or  "  the 
word  of  truth ;"  but  as  opposed  to 
Che  idea  of  a  forgery  or  deception. 
Yolens  admits,  that  *<  had  Mr.  C^s. 
assertions  been  confined  to  the  ex^ 
temal  evidences  of  Christianity,  it 
would  have  been  more  plausible  ; 
but,  even  iti  that  case,  he  say»  it 
would  be  easy  to  shew  that  it 
would  not  have  been  correct."  He 
concludes  by  observing,  that  **  the 
evidence  of  Christianity  may  be 
called  one  of  its  circumstantials, 
with  jbst  as  much  propriety  as  the 
foundation  may  be  called  one  of 
the  circumstantials  of  the  building, 
or  the  to>wer  and  Walls,  the  cir* 
cmnstantials  of  a  fortress."  But 
if  by  representing  the  evidence  of 
Christianity  as  a  fundamental  part 
of  it  or  the  foundation  itself,  he 
means  to  affirm,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  this  subject  is  essentially 
necessaty  to  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  I  apprehend  he  will  meet 
with  few  supporters.  Are  there 
not  thousands  of  Christians,  of 
deep  and  unfeigned  piety,  who 
possess  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  the  argtfmenti»  which  establish 
the  divine  origin  of  their  religion, 
and  whose  chief  or  only  evidence 
of  its- truth,  is  the  "  unction  which 
they  have  received  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  by  which  they  know  all 
tilings.  Many  things  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  entireness  or  com^ 
pietenesB  of  the  system  of  revealed 
cmth,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
not  necessary  to  salvation. 

If  Yolens  will  refer  to  the  re- 
view of  Dr.  Paley's  Sermons,  in 
the  Eclectic  for  January,  1809, 
pp.  2,  d,  he  will  find  the  *'  evi" 
dences  of  Christiatiity"  spoken  of 
as  the  border,  the  cvreumfereniee, 
the  frontier  of  a  country;  which 
accords  much  more  with  Mr. 
Cecil's  way  of  speaking  on  the 
subject,  than  with  his  own. 


ef  Cecil.  4l» 

The  eoiielvdlftg  chapter  of  Dr. 
Chfilmers's  work,  appeiurs  te  me 
virtually  to  corrobdrate  Mr.  Ce- 
cil's sentiments;  for  what  is  im- 
plied in  his  earnest  exhortation  to 
his  readers,  that  having  carefully 
examified  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  will  diligently  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
contents  of  the  document,  so 
powerftilly  .attested  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  but  the  conviction  of  the 
celebrated  writer,  thd^t  a  mmi 
may  be  well  acquainted  with  tfie 
arguments  which  establish  its 
authenticity,  and,  after  all,  de- 
rive from  it  no  saving  benefit  ? 

It  has  been  more  than  qnes« 
tioned  by  many,  whether  Paley, 
the  author  of  standard  works  on 
the  evidences  of  religion,  was  a 
very  heavenly-minded  man,  and 
it  is  a  fact,  that  the  Arian  and 
Socinian  schools  have  furnished 
some  of  the  most  respectablie 
writers  on  the  evidences  of  Chris* 
tianity,  who,  nevertheless,  after 
all  their  study  of  the  subject^ 
have  still  appeared  to  retain  all 
their  antipathies  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

With  these  views,  I  confess 
myself  at  a  loss  to  perceive,  with 
Volens,  the  danger  of  admitting 
Mr.  C's  assertions.  I  consider 
them  as  intended,  not  to  imprly 
any  undervaluation  of  the  evi- 
dences of  religion,  as  he  insi- 
nuates ;  but  to  convey  a  caution 
to  Ministers  and  Christians,  not 
to  spend  too  gileat  a  portion  of 
their  time  and  study  on  subjects, 
which,  however  important  in  their 
place,  are  yet  chiefly  of  a  specu- 
lative nature,  and  therefore  n'ot 
calculated  to  furnish  appropriate 
aliment  for  the  spiritual  health 
and  vigour  of  the  soul. 

With  your  indulgence,  I  will 
add  a  few  remarks  on  one  or  two 
more  of  the  disputed  passages. 

'*  Satan,"  observes  Mr.  C. 
'*  would  not  have  a  man  suffer  a 
single  trouble  all  his  life  long, 
if   he  might  have  his    way :    he 


4te    PoHrft—Sktp,^Tkt  Difkifi  OrisHam  to  his  Stmi^  ^e.    [Augtirt, 

SLEEP. 

Straliii G  witL  step  ■ofler  than  gosMmer, 
Comes  sleep,  with  opiate  wand  and  rayless  eye, 
A  strange  but  potent  sorcenss  !  At  ber  nod 
Th'  external  portals  of  tttis  microcosm, 
Obedient,  clo9e  ;  with  tooch  unfelt  she  shuts 
The  henry  ejelids,  and  bids  Silence  stand 
As  sentinel  within  the  deafened  ear. 
To  let  no  sound  find  entrance.    On  the  brow 
Hypnotic  dew  she  sheds ;  enwrrathes  the  Fimbs 
In  silken  cincture  ;  bids  the  throbbing  heart 
Beat  still  and  softly ;  and  the  restless  mind 
(Tti'  arch-enemy  of  sleep  and  calm  repose) 
Within  its  secret  citadel  retreat — 
The  penetralia  of  the  chambered  brain. 
And  there  rest  quiet.     Wakeful  energy  ! 
The  spell  of  sleep  Is  strong  indeed  to  charm 
Thy  spirit  into  slumber !     A  nd  it  is  so, 
*  Tbou'st  oflen  bowed  thee  to  her  poppy  sceptre  y 

And  in  thy  dormitory  soundly  slept ; 
Despite  their  notions  who  tbsnrdly  say. 
The  mind  can  nerer  slumber — nerer  rest.  R. 


%^%>»»^%i^%^%i»%^ 


THE    DYING   CHRISTIAN   TO   HIS 

SOUL. 

Struggling  prisoner,  half  set  free, 
Borat  thy  bonda,  and  moont  on  high  ;  * 

Whispering  heareiUy  hopes  and  joys^ 
Angel  forms  are  horering  nigh. 

Quivering,  slmost  quenched  ray, 
Of  mortal  being,  cease  to  shine  ; 

Let  me,  let  me,  enter  light. 
Pure,  ineffable,  divine. 

San,  and  moon,  and  stars  farewell, 
Farewell  time,  and  earth,  and  friends  ; 

tSimiling  from  his  cloudy  throne, 
Hee  th'  eternal  Father  benda: 

Bids  me  to  his  presence  come. 
Fear  not  to  approach  his  face  ; 

Evermore  enjoy  his  love. 
Feel  the  fiilncss  of  his  grace. 

Stained  with  twice  ten  thousand  crimes. 
Saviour  I  is  the  whole  forgiven  ? 

Can  a  wretch,  so  base,  so  vile, 
Be  received  to  thee — to  heav«n  ? 

Matchless,  boundless  mercy  praise. 
Faltering  tongue,  half  sealed  in  death  ; 

Hymn  once  more  redeeming  grace, 
.  Ere  tbou  passest  parting  breath. 

With  unspeakable  desires. 
Parting  spirit  dost  thou  thrill ; 

Bur&t  mortality,  and  rise 

To  their  source,  and  all  fulfil. 

Go  where  thou  shalt  never  sin, 
Go  wtiere  thou  shalt  holy  be  ; 

Changeless  as  thy  God  thy  bliss. 
Lasting  as  eternity.  ^ 

Ah  !  the  heavenly  portals  ope. 
Glorious  visions  meet  mine  eye ; 

Waiting  spirits,  death  is  past, 
Thither,  thither,  let  us  fly. 

Suff(frdthire.  H. 


DAVID'S  LAMENT. 
(2  Sara.  i.  19.) 

Ti^E  crown  of  thy  glory  is  riven. 
Is  riven,  oh  Israel,  from  thee ; 

And  f  he  hills  where  thy  mighty  liaTe  striven, 
Where  thy  standards  of  freedom  shoold 
•     be ; 

Even  there  to  the  spoiler  are  giyen. 
The  trophies  of  victory. 

Ve  mountains  of  death,  from  this  hour 
May  your  soil  be  all  barren  and  dead ; 

No  more  may  the  dew  or  the  sbower 
On  your  withering  verdure  be  shed ; 

No  more  may  tbe  frait  or  the  flower 
Be  seen  where  our  warriors  have  bled. 

For  there  was  ignobly  forsaken,. 

TUe  shield  which  had  shaded  a  king ; 
And    the   sword   which   a  monarch  had 
shaken, 
And  tbe  bow  Which  a  prince  could  well 
string ; 
Oh,  voice  of  the  mourner  awaken. 
Weep  virgins,  oh  weep  while  we  siog. 

For  they  in  whose  glory  ye  flourished, 

Are  fallen  the  infidel's  prey; 
And  the  warriors  by  whom  ye  were  cherished 

Are  fallen,  are  fallen  this  day ! 
And  the  weapons  of  battle  are  perished. 

And  our  glory  has  hastened  away. 


♦'•**♦'*♦%' 


SONG. 


The  faster  falls  tbe  April  shower. 
When  April's  sun  is  beaming. 

The  rain-how  shines  with  lovelier  power, 
In  brighter  colours  streaming. 

And  so,  when  all  seems  flown  away. 
That  made  tiur  sky  the  lighter — 

Hope  shineth  forth  with  eleaferray. 
And  seeroeth  all  the  brighter. 
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The  lAfe  and  Remaim  of  Edward  at  the  pressent  day,  one  of  the  pecu- 

Daniel  Clarke,  Professor  of  Jit-  Har  characteristics  of  English  lite- 

neralogy   in    the    tlniveriity    of  rature ;  neither  the  German»,  the 

Cambridge,      By  the  Ret.    W.  Italians,  nor  the  Spaniards,  present- 

Otter,  A.M.  F.  L.  S.     2  Vols,  ing any  very  strikinji^  resemblaiice; 

8to.  Cowie  and  Co.  the  French  certainly  come  the  near- 
est to  us  in  their  love  of  this  specielt 

We  suppose  it  IS  a  matter  now  ad-  of  reading;   but  still  they  differ 

milted  to  be  past  doubt,  that  the  t^onsiderably  from  us,  both  in  the 

present  is  the*  age  not  of  historic  character  they  give  to  it,   in  the 

i^at  of  biographic  reading.    The  manner  of  execution,  and  in  the  gra- 

taste  of  the  pabfic  has  been  for  tification  they  derive  from  it.     JThe 

some  tinie  so  powerfully  inclined  French  clearly  excel  us  in    the 

to  this  class  of  literature,  that  -it  compilation  of  general  biography, 

may  be  said  to   have  become  a  Their  sketches  in  dictionaries,  aiid 

Y^galar  and  almost  a  predominant  such  like  comprehensive    works, 

uppetlte,  demanding  so  large  and  are  more  s{Hrited  and  complete, 

constant  a  supply,  that  the  caterers  but  their  individual  or    separate 

ibf  the  literary  stomach  are  well  biography,  is  less  pleasing,  srimple^ 

known  to  bid  good  prices  for  the  and  domestic — contains  less  of^tlie 

article,  and  to  make  large  pur*'^  man,  and  more  of  h»  connexions  — 

chases.     It  may  not,  indeed,  be  less  of  what  he  was,  and  more  of 

said  to  be  Hie  most  popular  s|»ectes  what  he  did.     Upon  these  points; 

*f    Writing — novels    and    poetry  however,  we  have  neither  leisure 

t)leariy    taking    the    precedence  ;  nor  inclination  to  enter  at  present^ 

but  it  evidently  ranks  before  his-  yet  we  eaiiT>ot  pass  on  to  the  sub^ 

tory,befare(>hilosophy,  and  before  ject  of  this  article,  without  a  few 

theology.     We   should    suppose  observations  upon    that  ou^stioft 

that  forone  reader  of  history,  there  already  referred  to,  aiid  wnich  w^ 

Are  a  thousand  readers  of  lives ;  have  heard  Intelligent  men  somo- 

aYid  certainlv  in  onr  intereonrse  with  times  i»tart; ;  it  is  this-— what  are  t!i6 

the    polite    and    learned    world,  causes  which  have  determined  tht 

(whifeh,however,from  our  studious  public   taste  so  powerfully  *from 

habits,  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  history  to  biography  ?     Upon  ^ik 

extensive,)  we  are  !od  to  suspect,  point  some  diversity  of  opinion 

thfat  of  the  multitudes  conversant  will  doubtless  exist,  but  we  shaH 

^tth  the  lives  and  memoirs  of  emi-  venture  cursorily  to  name  a  #eW 

ttient  men  and  women,  the  ratio  of  causes  which  occur  to  us  at  iiAk 

those  wl^  possess  any  tolerable  moment,  in  ex phinalnon  of  the  fact, 

acquaintance  witfi  kkiory,  i»  piti-  The  first  and  most  eonsiderable,*we 

litbly  sito^f.    The  feet,  even  n  we  should  say,  is  to  be  found  in  Che 

have  ^xn.ggerated  H,  is  not  in  Hbe  general  spirit  of  the  'Baconia^n  phi-* 

mahi  'to  be  dispMed.    Hut  out  of  losophy,  which  has  greatly  teiHied 

it  may  arise  sosne  curious  and  not  to  promote  a  disrelish  for  tile  t^- 

tmintereslfng  questions.  '  Is  it  the  ttersal,  and  to  bring  in  and  honofMr  a 

saifte  at  Iftie  present  day  with  th;e  i^egnrd  for  the  fmrimdwr.    He^koie 

dthnr  literary  nations  cHT  Europe  t  the  genenilieing  views  o€  llistoi*f 

lias  it  beeil  long  so  in  England?  are  l«ss  pleasing  <jo  minds  ti)iiihoA 

«M  If  6ot,  tty  v^t  ^canses  cahihs  to  minute  <H>servlLtton,  tind  teu^ 

presant  prttritl^ce  of  Ais  taste  bn  to  valu^  oiily  faots,  tban  tho  details 

^mribnted  ?  "W^  tbittk  it  is  dea%,  of  memoii^,  and  the  aatUriUtoiiAnii 
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of  biography.  It  is  the  micro- 
scopic view  which  has  prcvatled 
over  the  far-reaching,  the  con- 
founding, and  less  tangible  views 
of  the  telescope.  By  the  one  wc 
look  into  that  we  possess  and  have 
close  at  hand,  which  we  can  feci 
as  well  as  see ;  by  the  other  we  look 
into  immensity,  and  converse  at 
best  but  sceptically  with  what  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  within  the  reach 
of  any  sense  but  sight.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  same  influence 
which  the  inductive  philosophy 
has  had  upon  our  literature,  may 
be  found  in  the  fine  arts,  in  paint- 
ing, and  in  sculpture  ;  there  is  a 
much  more  prevailing  taste  among 
English  artists  for  portrait  than  for 
historic  painting ;  a  much  greater 
degree  of  skill  displayed  in  the 
minuteness  and  delicacy  of  the 
execution,  than  in  the  composition 
and  conception  of  either  historic 
er  sentimental  painting.  There  is 
a  high  degree  of  the  art  of  painting, 
and  a  prevailing  taste  for  what  is 
simple,  individual,  and  chaste. 
Nothing  can  be  more  sober  than 
the  art  now  has  grown,  but  nothing 
more  unpoetic.     The  same  facts 


cularity  and  of  nature,  than  in  the 
aggregate  and  complicated  repre- 
sentations of  history.  There  is 
more  for  men  of  powerful  imagi- 
nation and  philosophic  propensities 
in  history ;  but  there  is  more  for 
the  great  mass,  even  of  cultivated 
men,  in  biography  ;  the  scenes,  and 
facts,  and  circumstances,  come 
nearer  to  their  own  experience, 
and  speak  a  more  faniiiiar  lan- 
guage. 

But  the  preference  which  is  gives 
to  biography  over  history,  may  be 
traced  to  the  greater  readiness  with 
which  it  awakens  our  emotions, 
and  the  much  greater  power  it  pos- 
sesses over  those  emotions.  Hence, 
whether  the  narrative  preponderate 
to  tragedy  or  comedy,  there  is  aa 
exquisite  pleasure  derived  from  the 
indulgence  of  our  sympathy,  and 
by  a  law  of  our  minds,  all  the 
sympathetic  affections  are  more 
powerfully  awakened  by  individual 
subjects  than  by  complex  ones. 
There  is  not  one  man  in  ten  thou- 
sand, but  would  be  more  affected  by 
a  minute  tale  of  an  individual's  suf- 
ferings, than  by  a  narrative  of  a  san- 
guinary battle  in  which  thousands 


might  in  the  main  be  averred  of    were  slain.    Let  any  man  behold 
sculpture;    it  is    now  producing    a  house  burning,  under  the  know- 


little  else  but  tine  heads  or  gi- 
gantic masses  of  elaborate  dra- 
pery. 

,  But  to  hasten  onward ;  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  English  for 


ledge,  or  if  possible,  the  sight  of  a 
living  being,  man,  woman,  or  child 
being  burnt  to  death  in  it,  and  the 
excitement  and  anguish  of  his  mind 
would  far  exceed  what  he  would 


what  is  domestic,  in  preference  of    feel  on  reading  in  a    newspaper 
public  show  ;  the  ideas  we  enter-    that  an  earthquake  had  swallowed 


tain  of  comfort,  and  the  true  enjoy- 
ment of  life  within  the  family 
circle,  and  around  our  own  fire 
sides,  may  have  generated  a  taste 
for  the  details  of  individual  bio- 
graphy, and  made  ns  take  more 
pleasure  than  any  other  nation  in 


up  a  city  with  ten  thousand  people, 
or  that  Etna  had  laid  waste  every 
town  in  Sicily  with  a  flood  of  fire. 
Another  reason  for  the  love  of 
biography  in  the  moderns,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  it  is  to  au- 
thors a  much  easier  species  of  com- 


aeeingtheman  offame,  or  genius,  or  position,  and  to  the  public  ^  much 

benevolence^  as  he  passed  through  lighter  and  more  amusing  kind  of 

th^  progressive  stages  of  his  course,  reading.     Biography  may  be  writ* 

and  as  be  appeared  in  the  undress  ten  with  little  labour,  and  read  with 

of  life.     Biography  shows  us  the  as  little  attention.    The  effort  of 

portrait  of   the  individual  drawn  mind    required  by  historic   read- 

to  the  life,   and  there  is  more  of  ing,  though  by  no  mpans  to  be 

sympathy,  because  more  of  parti-  represented    as    arduous^  is  «till 
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much  more  so  than  that  reqiiu*ed 
by  biogr?iphy.  Hence,  as  the 
great  mass  of  literature  is  read  for 
pleasure,  and  written  for  profit, 
that  species  which  answers  the  end 
of  both  parties  best,  is  likely  to  be 
most  largely  demanded,  and  most 
readily  supplied;  and  thouj^^h,  as 
biojifraphy  is  often  prepared  by  the 
hand  of  friendship,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  mercenary  in  its 
nature,  yet  it  is  clear,  that  if  the 
article  would  not  sell,  and  were 
not  popular,  not  a  moiety  of  it 
would  come  forth.  There  may  be 
some  fevT  readers,  who  wish  to  see 
human  nature  in  its  grander  and 
more  combined  movements,  and 
there  may  be  more  who  delight 
rather  to  trace  the  pro;i;ress  of  the 
mass,  than  the  steps  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  this  will  doubtless  always 
be  the  case  with  men  of  the  most 
comprehensive  mind,  and  those  en- 


It  is  safBcient  to  say,  that  this- 
class  of  works  comprises  now  a 
large  portion  of  the  most  interesting 
and  instructive  compositions  in  the 
language;  and  the  volumes  which 
we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to^our  readers,  will  take 
no  mean  rank  among  them.  It  is 
a  work  which  will  commend  itself 
to  several  large  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  on  account  of  the 
eminent  and  attractive  character 
of  its  subject,  as  on  account  of  the 
ability  and  taste  of  its  editor. 

Mr.  Clarke's  boyhood  and  youth 
were  distinguished  by  no  peculiar 
eminence  or  marks  of  genius,  either 
at  school  or  at  the  university. 
Though  there  are  recorded  some 
Qarly  manifestations  of  the  subse- 
quent tendencies  of  his  mind,  yet 
his  academic  career  was  rather  dis- 
couraging than'  otherwise  to  the 
expectations  of .  his  patrons   and 


dowed  with  the  most  eager  love  of    friends.      It  may  be  amusing  to 
knowledge;,  but  the  reading  public     notice,  in  relation  to  thcearly  pari; 


will  always  prefer  biography,  be- 
cause the  higher  degrees  of  attention 
and  reflection  required  by  history 
are  painful  and  unstimulating.  The 
reading  of  the  one  class  of  books 
is  a  species  of  pleasure-taking,  the 
other  is  a  business.  The  one  is  a 
pursuit  of  friendship ;  our  feelings, 
our  principles,  our  resolutions,  our 
respect,  or  our  love  are  concerned 
in  the  man's  character  and  career ; 
the  other  is  a  pursuit  of  education, 
and  without  any  of  these  reliefs  or 
stimulants,  calls  for  a  more  vigo- 
rous exercise  of  thought.  In  the 
one  case,  the  mind  and  heart  may 
be  said  to  go  before  the  writer ;  in 
the  other  it  has  to  toil  after  him  by 
its  own  energy  over  a  wide-  field, 
and  among  perplexed  and  diverse 
scenes-. 

But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  causes  of  the  present  rage  for 
memoirs  and  lives,  we  ai'e  not 
much  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
it,  nor  prepared  to  augur  what 
may  be  its  effects  upon  the  public 
taste  and  the  national  literature. 


of  his  education,  that  his  classical 
studies  were  often  neglected  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  what,  to  the 
boy,  appeared  wonderfol  and  at- 
tractive in  the  mysteries  of  chenus-> 
try.  During  the  period  t)f  bis 
vacations,  "  it  is  remembered  that 
he  used,  in  spite  of  the  renion« 
strances  of  the  cook,  to  seize  upon 
tubs,  pots,  and  other  utensils,  from 
his  father's  kitchen^  which  were 
often .  seriously  damaged  in  his 
hands  ;  and,  that  on  one  occasion, 
he  surprised  his  audience  with  a 
thick  and  nauseous  cloud  of  fum- 
ing and  sulphureous  acid,  inso- 
much that,  alarmed  and  half  suffo- 
cated, they  were  glad  to  mak^ 
their  escape  in  a  body  as  fast  as 
they  could." 

He  entered  the  University  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  ;  but  here 
his  literary  pursuits  were  impeded 
by  those  desultory  habits  which 
frequently  attend  true  genius,  and, 
ii]i  particular,  distinguish  men  of 
Dr.  Clarke's  habit  of  mind.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  gained  friends,  and 
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amiably   diapopitioii    and    wypecdilyat  potsible.    ▲  little  hIiqvc  tbe 


aocii^l  habits  to  have  reconuaeaded 
bimself  to  the  respect  and  good 
fellowship  of  most  of  his  college ; 
tjbough  ia  the  University »  either  as 
a  proficient  or  aspirant,  he  was 
utterly  unknown.  It  was  the  inten- 
tjoo  of  his  friends,  upon  his  qaitting 
^e  University  y  to  introduce  him  im- 
mediately to  the  clerical  profession ; 
but  a  respectable  offer  being  made 
him  of  a  private  tutorship,  he  ac- 
cepted it,  and  held  it  for  nearly  two 
years;  when,  with  his  pupil,  he 
made  the  tour  of  Great  Britain, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  travelling  propensities, 
and  of  that  fame  which  ne  after- 
>vards  ajcquired '  in  scientific  pur- 
suits. 


lource  of  the  lava,  (  foand  a  chlmocy  of 
about  fonr  feet  in  height,  from  which  pro- 
ceeded smoke,  and  sometimes  Btones.  I 
approached  and  gatheced  some  pors  sid- 
phur,  which  hsd  formed  itself  upon  the 
edge  of  the  month  of  this  chlmqey,  the 
smeU  of  which  was  so  powerful,  that  I 
was  forced  to  hold  mj  breath  all  the  while 
I  remained  there.  I  seized  an  opportnnaty 
to  gain  a  momentary  view  down  this  aper- 
ture, and  perceived  nothing  but  the  glare 
of  the  red-hot  lava  that  passed  beneath  it. 
We  then  returned  to  examine  the  lavs  at 
its  source.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  had  con- 
ceived, that  no  stones  thrown  upon  a  cor* 
rent  of  lava  would  make  any  impression. 
We  were  soon  convinced  of  the  contrary. 
Light  bodies  of  five,  ten,  and  fifteen 
pounds  weight,  made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion, even  at  the  source;  but  bodies  of 
sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  pounds,  wers 
seen  to  form  a  kind  of  l)ed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  lava,  and  float  away  with  it. 
A  stone  of  three  hundred  weight,  that  bad 


We  have  a  well-written  account    been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  and  lay 


of  all  his  subsequent  travels,  in 
company  with  Lord  Berwick,  with 
copious  extracts  from  his  private 
correspondence,  of  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  a  specimen  or  two. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  a 
yisit  which  these  trs^vellers  paid  to 

tbe  summit  of  Vesuvius. 

**  To  describe  this  sight  is  utterly  be- 
yond all  human  ability.  My  companions, 
who  were  with  me  then,  shared  in  the 
Sftouishmeiit  it  produced;  and  the  sen- 
fictions  they  ielt  in  concert  with  we  wers 
such  as  ciui  be  obliterated  only  with  oar 
lives.  All  I  had  seen  of  volcanic  pheno* 
taiena  before  did  not  lead  me  to  expect 
snob  a  spectacle  as  I  then  beheld.  I  had 
seen  the  vast  rivers  of  lavs  thm  descended 
;iijto  t)|e  plains  below,  and  carried  ruin 
and  devastation  with  them ;  but  they  re- 
sembled a  vast  heap  of  qnders,  or  the 
scorisB  of  aa  iron  foundery,  rollisg  slowly 
j^ng.  Slid  £slUsg  with  a  rattling  noise 
over  one  another.  Ilere  a  vast  arched 
chasm  presented  itself  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  rushed,  with  the 
.velodty  of  a  flood,  the  clear  vivid  torrent 
at  lavs  is  perfect  fusiou,  sad  totally  un- 
connected with  any  other  matter  that  was 
not  iu  a  state  of  con^plete  solution,  un- 
aiteaded  with  any  scorias  upon  its  surface, 
'  or  gross  materials  of  an  insolvent  nature, 
hMt  4owiog  with  the  tiiantlucency  of  ho- 
tfijf  in  repfujar  channels  cut  finer  thA9 
art  can  imitate,  ai\d  glowing  with  sU  the 
splendour  of  the  sun. 

*  <  The  eruption  from  the  crater  increased 
wiAh  40  maca  vtoicnte,  that  ws  proceeded 
•40  mskf  our  s^Bpeiy^iBsats  sad  <»biifrvsrts»i 


near  the  source  of  the  current  of  lava^  I 
raised  upon  oue  end,  and  then  let  it  fall 
in  upon  the  liquid  lava,  when  it  gradually 
sank  beneath  the  surface,  and  disappeared. 
If  I  wislted  to  descrihe  the  maoner  ia 
^hich  it  acted  upon  the  lava^  it  was  iike  a 
loaf  of  bread  thrown  into  a  bowl  of  very 
thick  honey,  which  gradually  involves 
itself  in  the  heavy  liquid  that  surronnda 
it,  and  then  slowly  sinks  to  the  boStoa. 
The  lava  itself  bad  a  glutinous  appearance, 
and  although  it  resisted  the  most  violent 
impression,  seemed  as  if  it  might  easily  be 
stirred  with  a  common  walking-stick.  A 
small  distance  /rom  its  source,  as  it  flows 
on,  it  acquires  a  darker  tint  upoo  its  snr- 
face,  is  less  easily  acted  upon,  and,  as 
the  stream  gets  wider,  the  surface  having 
lost  its  state  of  perfect  solution,  grows 
harder  and  harder,  and  cracks  into  inau- 
merabie  frngmeats  of  veiy  porova  miuter^ 
to  which  they  give  the  nsme  of  scoris,  and 
the  appearance  of  which  has  led  many  to 
ssppose,  that  it  proceeded  thus  from  the 
mountain  itself,  hmivg  composed  of  mate- 
risls  Jess  so.l^ble  than  the  rest  of  the  iara* 
lighter,  and  of  course  liable  to  float  con- 
tinually on  the  surface.  There  is,  howr 
ever,  no  trath  in  this.  Ail  lava,  at  its 
first  exit  from  its  natife  volcano,  lk>«s 
out  ia  a  liquid  state,  and  aU  eqaslly  ia 
fusion.  The  appearance  of  the  scoria  is 
to  be  attributed  only  to  the  action  of  the 
external  air,  immediately  cracks,  become^ 
porous,  and  alters  its  Mrm.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded downiv^rd,  this  becsffRe  msne  sni 
more  eiident^  a^d  the  saipe  Jam  viiiijii^ 
at  its  original  source,  flowed  in  perfect 
solution,  undivided,  and  free  from  toose 
SncambraBces  of  any  lUad,  a  4iStls  faitbsr 
d^aw^  hp4  its  sarlMe^oadnd  irilh 
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in  such  a  manqer,  tbak  upon  ita  igrrivel. 
at  the  boitom  of  the  mouotain,  the  whole 
current  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
rdlling  heap  of  unconnected  cinders  from 
an  iron  foundery. 

**  The  fury  of  the  crater,  contiQtt'mg  to 
increase,  menaced  us  with  destruction  if 
we  continued  any  longer  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. A  lan?e  stone,  thrown  out  to  a 
prodigious  height,  hung  for  some  time 
over  our  heads  in  the  air.  Every  one  gave 
himself  up  for  lost,  until  it  fell  harmless 
beyond  us,  shattering  itself  Into  a  thou- 
sand fragments,  which  rolled  into  the  val- 
ley below.  We  had  not  left  this  spot 
above  five  minutes,  before  a  shower  of 
stones,  issuing  from  the  crater,  fell  thick 
upon  it,  covering  the  source  of  the  lava, 
and  all  the  parts  about  it ;  so  thai,  had  we 
waited,  as  1  begged  to  do,  a  little  longer, 
every  one  of  us  would  have  been  crushed 
to  atoms."— vol.  i.  pp.  138—141. 

After  travelling  a  considerable 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
he  returned  to  England,  became 
lecturer  upon  mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  sub- 
sequently had  the  honour  of  being 
nominated  by  the  Senate  First  Pro- 
fessor of  that  science.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  amusing  declaration  of 
the  views  and  feelings  with  which 
he  entered  upon  his  lectures. 

•*  Teh.  18,  1807. 

'*  I  have  only  time  to  say,  I  never  came 
off  with  such  flying  colours  in  my  life. 
I  quitted  my  papers,  and  jspoke  e^Lt^ein^pQire. 
There  was  not  room  for  them  all  to  sit. 
Above  two  hundred  persons  were  in  the 
room.  1  worked  myself  into  a  passion 
with  the  subject,'  and  all  my  terror  Va- 
niriied.         .  . 

*f  I  wish  yon  could  haye  see;i^  the  talkie 
cpyjexed  with  beautiful  models  for  the  lec- 
ture. Fancy  me  in  the  midst  of  my  pupils, 
as  Hauy  used  to  foe  coaring  from  lectures* 
I  hare  now  my  lecture-board  covered  with 
naines  on  all  side|." 

We  must  mak€  room  for  another 

short  extract,  descriptive  of  a,  noc« 

tufiial  interyiew  with  Porson. 

**  Jenu  CoUege, 
Ja^.  6,  1802,  Cumbridge, 
ff  ^9d  tr^>  as  UMiAhimg  Porson,  ^ 
th/e  9fXo»iiX9 1  nave  hea^d  of  this  wonder- 
ful man,  for  so  many  years,  have  not 
^ised  my  expectations  high  enough,  to 
see  him  without  astonishment. 

*.Tov     icai    ano    yXft»<wiyc     /leXtroc 
yXvicwv  peev  ajf^.' 

So  rare  is  it  to  find  amoug  men,  the 
higiipst  tttCMMiienls  in  incaent  liCeratvte, 


joined  to  a  love  of  the  pqe^  (^  yssterdayt 
the  most  rafined  genius,  and  ^o^ost  si\psr- 
natural  intellect.  I  had  seen  him  at  n^f 
rooms  in  the  mormng,  a^d  ve  bore  .pff 
together  to  Trinity,  the  Plato,  and  Aalu^ 
Gellius.  In  the  evening,  be  caip^  already 
primed,  but  did  not  miss  ^Vfi,  He  va« 
great  indeed,  narratii)g»  reciting;  soniie- 
times  full  of  fun  and  laughing ;  a(  others, 
weeping  bitterly  at  the  sufferings  of  friends 
that  flourished  near  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  but  with  whom  he  seemed  as  well 
acquainted,  and  as  familiary  as  if  they  faiMl 
smoked  a  pipe  with  him  the  preceding 
evening.  At  about  three  in  the  morning, 
a  curtain  seemed  all  at  once  to  fall  Qver. 
his  mind — ale,  wine,  and  smoke  had  ex« 
tinguished  the  intellectual  flame,  ax)d  he 
remained  from  that  moment,  until  he  left 
me,  like  the  beam  of  some  great  build^fig 
on  fire,  whose  flame  the  engi^iiM  have  pp|^ 
out,  black  and  reeking." 

We  could  multiply  extracts 
which  would  delight  our  iQore  li- 
terary and  scientific  readers,  bui 
must  omit  9uch,  to  make  room  for 
a  passEige  upon  a  subject  of  still 
bigber  importmice.  It  wlU  l?e 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  most  of  out 
readers,  that  Dr.Clarke  bore  a  very 
distinguished  part  on  that  memo- 
rable d^y  when  the  Bible  Society 
gained  its  first  footing  in  the^  town 
of  Cambridge.  It  is  well  knewn 
that  this  victory  was  obtained 
after  a  long  and  arduous  strug|^e 
against  ecclesiastical  and^univfiffr 
sity  opposition.  The  speech  which 
Dr.  C.  th^t  day  delivered  has 
hardly  been  surpaised  by  any 
advocate  of  the  sajUie  cai|s^  aad 
will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  af 
his  zeal  for  its  success.  The  fol- 
lowing extracjt  from  a  l^tfei*  to 
a  friend,  after  the  day  09  wbUih 
the  Society  was  formed >  will  »t 
once  interest  and  atnuse  pur 
readers. 

"  Trumpw^tortf  Dec.  17,  1611. 
'*  You  can  have  no  idea  of  wnat  has 
been  passing  hece.  I  trust  i  hav«  seen 
thie  greatest  uk^  brigl^^|;  c^  of  aU  nijr. 
life.  The  oppo^ijtipp  U>  the  Qible  ^ocieff  . 
was  so  great,  that  they  not  only  could  not 
get  a  single  clergyman  of.known  adherence 
to  the  Gfaureh  of  England  po  svppoit 
tli^m;  hu*  ev^en  such  mm  •»  -rr-rr,  Wi4 
-T— ,  and  --»-,  toojL  th^  gfif^ef»\  p^jfiV;. 
That  ffreat  cry^  *  The  Ckfirch  if  in  dcoftger/ 
pervaded  every  heart.  At  half-past  eight 
•'^kdcy  Ihe  flight  bcfos^  the  oieetingf  .4r 
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was  asked  me  if  I  had  courage  to  second 
the  resolutions.  M7  answer  was—'  Try 
me  !*  But  I  assure  you  this  uas  no  com- 
mon trial.  I  had  not  a  friend  in  ttie  world 
to  guide  me.  Even  M— ,  the  only 
qne  1  SHw,  warmly  opposed  my  doing  it — 
thundered — threatened.  An  immense  fer<» 
mentation  was  every  where  visible.  Add 
to  this,  I  had  neve r'read  a  syllable  of  the 
controversy;  and  in  this  state  of  mind 
I  walked  home  through  darkness  and  pelt- 
ing rain,  to  consider  what  1  should  say 
the  next  morniflg  to  justify  the  prominent 
situation  in  which  I  was  to  be  placed. 
One  thing  aided  me,  thai  my  heart  was  in 
the  cause,  and  that'  the  cause  was  a  good 
one. 

**  This  memorable  morning  came :  never 
shall  I  forget  it;'  nor,  1  tru^t,  will  our  ad- 
versaries.    I  called  upon  M on  my 

way.  *  Latimer,  and  llidley,  and  Chil- 
lingworth,'  said  I  to  him,  as  1  opened 
the  door,  <  have  been  with  me  in  my  edeep, 
and  I  fear  none  of  you.'  He  still  per- 
suaded me  against  the  measure.  All  1 
asked  was,  that  as  I  had  in  vain  urged 
his  attendance  in  the  Town  Hall,  when 
I  was  ^ot  to  appear  there  in  any  active 
manner,  that  now,  as  F  intended  to  come 
forward  publicly,  he  would  absent  himself. 
However,  he  then  for  the  first  time  de- 
termined to  be  present.  All  the  a\-enues 
to  the  Town  Hall  were  then  crowded— no 
sooner  did  the  doors  open  than  it  was  quite 
full.  A  deputation  of  four  of  us  went  to 
the  Rose  for  Lord  Haidwicke,  and  we 
regained  our  seats  with  kim  upon  the 
rostrym  about  twelve  o'clock 

"  Could  1  now  but  describe  the  gran- 
deur and  solemnity  of  this  meeting.  The 
most  surprising  and  overwhelming  sight 
to  me  was,  that  the  faces  of  nil  that  vast 
assembly,  evgn  of  the  young  gownsmen, 
were  seen  streaming  with  tears  of  rap- 
ture    .    .    .    . « 

«  A^ll,  Lord  Francis  Osborne  moved 
the  resolutions,  and  I  rose  (God  help  me ! 
thinks  I)  to  second  them*  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  animating  shouts  with 
which  1  was' encouraged — every  sentence 

was  cheered.     M said  the  effect  was 

such,  he  expected  they  would  have  all 
their  windows  broken.  Letters  with  gra- 
tulations  have  poured  in  upon  me  from 
every  quarter." 

We  can  assure  our  readers  they 
will  find  in  these  volumes  a  fund 
of  entertainment  *  The  extracts 
from  Dr.  C.'s  letters  while  on  his 
travels  are  always  sprig;htly  and 
interesting,  and  the  selections  seem 
judiciously  made.  "We  beg  leave 
to  return  Mr.  Otter  our  best  thanks 
for  the  valuable  work  he  has  com- 
posed* Among'the  many  treasures 
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of  modern  biography  which  the 
press  has  poured  forth,  we  recol- 
lect no  one  that  presents  so  great  a 
variety  of  interesting  matter  to -the 
general  reader.  It  well  deserves, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  will  receive, 
the  universal  approbation  of  men 
of  taste  and  discernment. 


The  Lost  Spirit,  A  Poem.  B^  John 
Lawson,  Authof  of  Orient  Harp- 
ing. London!  Westley.  12mo.  4s. 

We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Law- 
sou  very  highly  upon  the  manner 
in  which    his  poem  is    executed. 
We  seriously   fear  that,    in   this 
instance,  he  has  mistaken  the  na- 
ture  of  his  talents,   and   applied 
them  to  a  task  for  which  they  are 
totally  unfitted.     The  charm  of  his 
previous  poetical  publications  con- 
sisted in  his  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  scenery  of  the  natural  world 
— the  incidents  of  home-life,  and 
his  delineations   of  those   milder 
features   of  human  nature,  those 
feelings  and  sympathies  with  which 
we    are  all  acquainted,    and    by 
which  we  are  all  commonly   af- 
fected.   But  this  time  Mr.  Law  son 
hus  strung    his    harp  to   another 
therac,  and  we  must  say  we  think 
but  with  very  indifferent  success. 
He  has  attempted  to  enter  upon 
the  wilder  scenery  of  the  moral 
world,  and  to  present  us  with  some 
of  its  appearances  in  storm,  and 
darkness,  and  desolatioa.    He  has 
essayed  to  tread  in  the  steps   of 
Milton,  when,  in  his  higher  moods, 
he  shadowed  forth  the  awful  cha- 
racter of  Satan  ;  or  of  Byron,  when 
his  brilliant  but  baleful  genius  ima- 
gined  the    malign    portraiture  of 
Caip.      Sed  hand  passibus    (Bquis, 
Mr.  Lawson  has  succeeded,   in- 
deed, in  stringing  together  a  num-* 
ber  of  **  infernal  epithets,*'  and  has 
raked   in    the    oft'als  of  our  lan- 
guage  (if  we   may   be    allowed 
such  an   allusion^  for  words  ex- 
pressive of   all   th^t  is    horrible 
and  terrific  to  human  nature ;   but 
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really,  from  the  unusual  mode  of    mode  of  execution  alone  that  we 
applying  them,  it  is  difficult  to  rise     have  to  do. 


from  some  of  those  passages  which 
are  intended  to  be  most  terribTe,  with- 
out a  feejing  of  the  semi-ludicrous. 
But  after  slightly  detailing  the  cir^ 
cumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
poem,  and  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
we  shall  adduce  a  few  passages 
which  may  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Lawson  intended,  (as  we 
are  informed  in  the  preface,)  ''  to 
pourtray  a  character  which  should 
present  a  combination  of  feelings 
and  principles,*  which  were  to  be 
brought  to  light  for  the  purpose 
of  serious  reprehension.  The  er- 
rors exposed  were  to  be — a  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  divine  re- 
velation— a  restless  discontent  with 
the  conduct  of  divine  providence — 
a  vague  and  unhallowed  love  of 
nature,  and  a  brooding  misan- 
thropic hatred  of  the  world."  Such 
was  Mr.  L.*s  design — of  its  purity 
we  have  no  doubt — it  is  with  the 


The  two  principal  characters  in 
the  poem,  (Count  Ugolino  and 
Archbishop  Ruggieri,)  became 
deadly  enemies  during  the  feuds 
which  prevailed  at  Florence  and 
Pisa,  m  the  thirteenth  century. 
At  length  the  Count  was  starved, 
with  his  four  sons  in  prison  ;  and 
Dante  in  his  Commedia,  represents 
him  in  hell,  recounting  his  suffer- 
ings, and  feasting  upon  the  skull 
of  his  opponent.  Now,  Mr.  Law- 
son,  was  so  delighted  with  this 
enchanting  incident,  that  after  hav- 
ing caught  from  Dante  his  pro- 
pensity for  the  horrible,  if  not  his 
poetic  inspiration,  he  determined 
to  improve  upon  it,  and  having 
heaped  upon  Ugolino  every  crime 
with  which  history  has  not  branded 
him,  proceeds  to  exhibit  him  a 
second  time  in  hell,  and  compels 
him  to  narrate  to  his  mortal  visitant 
the  history  of  his  crimes  and  his  suf- 
ferings. The  hero  is  thus  introd  uced : 


^<  Thus  scowled  that  meagre  fiend,  and  ra?enou8  yelled 
Abominable,  as  with  grisly  bands 
Fixed  deep  in  tbe  disbevellcd  hair,  he  tore 
The  bleeding  locks,  and  wrenched  the  curling  scalp 
Wet  from  the  white  skull ;  then  in  vain  essayed 
To  slake  bis  bnrainfl:  thirst,  and  bade  the  dead 
Exult  in  his  repast." 


The  lovers  of  the  horrible  might, 
we  think,  cull  some  choice  flowers 
of  speech  from  this  poem ;  but  they 
must  rest  satisfied  with  the  follpw- 
ing  specimens,  taken  out  of  at  least 
two  or  three  hundred.  ''  See'st 
thou  this  chop-fallen  visage  7'' 
^*  While  his  eyes  dim  roU'd,  and 
scowled  on  me,  as  rose  the  bot- 
blood  of  his  heart,  to.  stagnate  in 
his  face." — Sed  paulo  majora  cana- 
On — on — ye  blasts — on — 

*'  No  place  on  earth  was  left.    His  thunder  roar'd 
The  knell  of  our  dismay.    The  heavens  did  flee 
Away,  and  shrivelled  as  a'warping  scroll. 
Eartn  groaned  aloud  with  agony  of  flame  ; 
And  hell,  big  with  tumultuous  entrails,  gave 
Dark  ceftfge  to  the  wreck  of  that  last  day. 
Growling  her  hot  embowelled  variance. 
As  the  condemned  fell  to  berloAthed  refuge. 

.   The  frantic  fire  of  earth  shone  on  the  crew, 
While  thro*  the  waste  they  sped — millions  o'erthrown. 
Apostates  with  their  badges  of  reproach, 
And  blasphcipiy  deeg- seared  upon  their  foreheads ;  . 


(( 


on— ye  Borean  thunders!**—"  Waste 
with  your  fires  that  district  of  the 
damned.*' — *«  Silenced  yawning 
mouths  enormous  of  artillery  big 
with  hurt;*' — "  Drums  rent  and 
thunderless.** — **  The  windy-  flame 
scourged  them  to  hell,  and  scow- 
ling death  did  urge,  with  lightning 
lash  brandished  in  hi^  lean  fiat, 
the  last  fought  battle.**  The 
following  is  a  part  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Judgment. 
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FiAl-lkeiiited  Lypocriteft,  an^  andean  tMngis 
Of  nameless  turpitude,  deformed  and  vHe  ; 
Blood-lapping  murderers  abominable. 
Still  raging  in  defeat ;  damned  clamorons  tblugs, 
Boild  once  in*  unbelief,  now  dumb  in  fltgbt ; 
A  congregated  nuisance  of  unchaste, 
Uncliaritabje  wretchedness,  cast  off, 
Yet  leagnea  in  routed  tumult :  human  things. 
And  things  unnatural  not  of  earthly  sin ; 
Palse-visaged  saints,  and  Satan,  with  white  garb. 
Chained  in  the  lightning's  ignominious  link  \ 
Bad  wrestling  men,  and  giant  fiends  united 
With  limb,  and  shagfly  bair,  and  griping  fist. 
And  horn,  and  beastly  sting,  entangled  et er. 
Grappling  with  dying  gladiators  nerve, 
Mad  falling,  cramped  in  passionate  embrace. 
Midst  clooid,  and  flame,  and  undefined  disorder, 
Tormenting  and  tormented,  headlong  hurled 
Abhorred  in  their  discomfiture ;  all  nish'd 
Inverted,  tumbling,  grasping,  gnashing,  cursed, 
And  cursing  as  they  plunged  to  rise  no  more. 
Then  Death,  with  scranelled  yttll  intolerable. 
Blew  his  harah  conch,  proud  in  tlie  conquest,  though 
His  last,  and  sunk  beneath  hb  own  destruction." 


We  mftke  no  commetits  upon  this 
Ipadsaffe,  which  possibly  the  authot 
thought  sublime  enough. — ^The  fol- 
lowing is  Ugolino's  account  of  his 
lastwomehts: — '' Death  ,with  deviU 
ish  hio#lfngs,  trumped  his  finished 
conquest.  Then  pushed  me  from  his 
g^ipe,  like  fulsome  orts  flung  with 
the  refuse  of  bad  worlds  to  bum  a 
fiery  beacon  to  the  universe  for 
ever." 

We  have  not  given  these  last 
verses  their  ten-syllable  lines  of 
limitation;  but  their  present  pro* 
saic  form  occupies  lesti  room,  and 
we  are  sure  will  not  by  any  means 


injure  either  their  poetry  or  their 
metre.  But  as  a  parting  word, 
let  not  Mr.  Lawson  think  that  it 
is  in  any  disrespect  to  him  or  his 
muse,  that  we  have  been  induced 
to  make  these  strictures.  Disap- 
pointment may  perhaps  have  given 
them  rather  a  Keener  poignancy 
than  his  poem  may  deserve ;  but  we 
do  seriously  think,  that  his  present 
effort  is  very  unworthy  of  his  for- 
mer productions,  and  we  earnestly 
entreat  him  speedily  to  retrieve  hia 
poetical  character — a  task  which 
we  are  convinced  he  is  very  oofli«- 
petent  to  perferm. 


The  Oiligatiom  qf  the  British 
dhufches  to  Foreign  Interfere 
ence.  A  Sermon  preached  be^ 
Jore  the  London  Minionary  So^ 
'tieiy^  ai  Tottenham  Court  ChO" 
pel,  May  12,  1825.  By  Ri- 
chard Winter  Hamilton.  8vo. 
pp.  72. 

The  author  of  this  discouive  ob- 
tained some  years  ago  ett  tkn<itivi- 
able  celebrity,  by  the  publication 
of  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  a  per- 
son who  was  executed  in  Ydric- 
shire,  for.  forgery.  That  ser- 
mon was  distinguished  by  the  ab- 
sence of   the  principal  <|uali4i6a 


which  are  ire<(uisite  to  ineful  -im* 
pression  in  pdpular  aMresses; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  Che 
censure  which  it  deserved,  itez* 
bibited  indications  of  talent  anld 

fenius  of  no  Comm'oil  order.  Mn 
lamilton^s  publications  since  that 
unfortunate  specimen,'  have  been 
marked  by  the  want  of  chasteness 
and  i^ood  taste ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  been  chara  terized 
by  bold  conception  and  by  glowing 
imagery,  by  masculine  thought  and 
{Mywelf ul  deiSlaiiiatioii ;  and  they 
WbttM  har^  attained  a  high  and 
commanding  influence  in  general 
«»tiittalion^tftth*dniot  been  for  the 
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depreciating  effect  of  his  *•  maiden'' 
performance.  An  impression  un- 
favourable to  the  simplicity  of 
ministerial  intention,  is  naturally 
produced,  when  there  is  an  inces- 
sant attempt  to  exhibit  unusual  col- 
locations, high-sounding  phrases, 
and  illustrations  which  darken  by 
their  gorgeous  and  costly  array ; 
they  may  manifest  the  reading  and 
resources  of  an  author,  but  they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  ministerial  instruction.  In 
some  respects  the  sermon  before 
us  is  not  without  these  splendida 
peccata;  but  the  violations  of  good 
taste  are  few  indeed,  compared 
with  those  which  formerly  ap- 
peared ;  and  we  congratulate  Mr. 
H.  on  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
process  to  which,  by  his  own  cor- 
rection, and  the  correction  of 
others,  he  has  been  subjected. 
We  trust  he  will  live  to  exhibit 


consciousness  of  his  own  mental 
opulence,  than  to  the  unworthy 
motive  which  sometimes  leads  to 
'*  voluntary  humility,"  and  self- 
depreciation. 

Thedisoourse  itself  is  one  of  su- 
perlative merit ;  and  we  feel  no  he- 
sitation in  asserting  that  a  sermon, 
more  rich  in  sentiment,  more  ori- 
ginal in  argument,  more  powerful 
in  impassioned  appeal,  and  at  times 
more  vigorous  and  irresislible,  both 
in  reasoning  and  well-tempered 
sarcasm  against  the  enemies  of  the 
cause  of  nlissions,  was  never  deli- 
vered on  any  preceding  occasion 
before  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. Had  it  been  the  production  of 
the  **  Caledonian  orator,"  the  pceans 
of  his  triumph  would  have  been 
chaunted  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Land's  End,  and  the  Tweed  and 
the  Thames  would  have  borne  his 
fame  on  their  tides  !     Sed  nan  sic 


still    more    substantial    and    per-   fata.     We  think  it,  however,  our 
manent^  proofs  of  melioration,  and    imperative  duty  to  do  all  in  our 


that  the  improvement  will  still  be 
progressive. 

The  discourse  on  our  table  is 
one  which,  in  the  delivery,  a  few 
months  ago,  produced  compara- 
tively little  effect;  partly,  because 
it  was  reae£,unacc()mpanied  with  that 
ardour  and  animation  which  render 
the  ordinary  addresses  of  Mr. 
Hamiltoi\  highly  impressive  ;  and 
partly,  because  the  subject  abound- 
ed too  much  in  recondite  allusions, 
historical  references,  and  imagina- 
tive illustrations  of  his  argument, 
to  be  easily  foUotoed  or  felt  by  the 
majority  of  the  congregation.  Yet 
strange  to  tell,  he  informs  us,  in 
the  "  advertisement,"  that  his  ap- 
peal was  not  ad  clerum  but  ad  po- 
pulum ;  and  that ''  his  only  fear  is 
that  in  the  attempt  to  renounce  all 
ornament,  and  to  disclaim  all  effort, 
he  may  have  fallen  into  a  simplicity 


power  to  bring  it  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  that  it  may  not, 
if  we  can  help  it,  go  down  to  the 
**  tomb  of  the  Capulets"  with  the 
**  Monthly  Extracts,"  and  «'  Quar- 
terly Transactions"  of  the  Mis* 
sionary  Society. 

The  text  of  the  discourse  is 
1  Cor.  xiv.  36.  "  What  ?  came 
the  word  of  God  out  from  you  ; 
or  came  it  to  you  only  ? "  Mr.  H. 
commences  by  a  long  introduction 
on  tlie  character  of  ihe  first  Chris- 
tian church  at  Jerusalem,  including 
some  striking  and  highly  interest- 
ing  descriptions  of  its  locality, 
its  history,  and  the  genius  of  that 
dispensation  of  which  it  was  the 
seat  and  centre  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity.  .He 
then  represents  other  churches 
planted  by  the  apostles  as  those 
to  whom  the  Word  of  God  came. 


too  meagre,  and  contented  himself    They  were  derived  churches,  and 


with  statements  too  trite !"  This  is 
retkUy  a  most  extraordinary  appre- 
hensioo,  and  ^e  would  rather  at- 
tribute the  unaccountable  state- 
ment to  s'elf-ignorance,  and  an  un- 
Nbw  Seeies,  No.  8. 


were  therefore  indebted  to  those 
**  from  whom  the  Word  of  God 
came."  In  this  state  of  dependance 
and  obligation  British,  churches 
are  placed,,  and  the  preacher  dis^ 
31 
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tributes    his   discourse    into    two     It  ^vould  be  -just  as  reasonable  to  ascribe 
parts,    in     the    announcement    of    o^' ronversion  to  ^m  trarellers,  traders, 

which  there  is  an  infelicitous  com- 


bination of  terms.  He  first  con- 
siders '**  the  affecting  nature  of  the 
memento/'  and  then  **  the  argu- 
mentative strength  of  the  remon- 
strance." 

In  illustrating  the  '*  memento/' 
be  is  led  to  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  our  country 


and  soldiers,  as  it  will  be  in  a  future  age  to 
affirm  that  TaKitt  was  christianized  by 
Cook,  Africa  l)y  Chievrea,  or  Uindostanby 

Ciive."— pp.  25-27. 

The  preacher  proceeds  to  consi- 
der— *'  from  what  impressions  of 
our  case  they  acted  ;"  who  brought 
the  Gospel  to  our  country ;"  **  un- 
der what   obligations   these  Mis- 


previous    to  the    introduction   of    ««narie9  were  laid;"  "by  what 

Christianity,  and  to  the  first  preach-    ^^f  *'"8^  t'^^y  T'^^  """P^f '  .  "jl^^ 
-   -     ^~         ..     —        r  what  means  they  were  furnished ; 


ing  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe. 

Alluding  to  our  country,  Mr. 
H.  observes, 

**  It  had  been  conquered  by  the  Roman 
arms  many  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Its  history  is  not  told  by  itself.    But  for 


and  *'  to  what  sufferings  they  were 
exposed."  On  this  last  topic,. there 
is  a  passage  of  peculiar  tenderness 
and  force,  and  a  most  caustic  allu- 
sion to  the  recent  tragedy  in  Xlenve- 

the  commentaries  of  tl^at  great  captain,  '''ara  !  We  cannot  resist  the  incli- 
who  subdued  it,  and  the  annals  oi  that 
graphic  historian  who  feels  an  interest  in 
it,  because  it  furoished  the  scene  of  triumph 
and  legislation  to  the  warrior  whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  married,  and  for  whose  charac- 
ter he  entertained  the  most  perfect  biogra- 
bhical  enthusiasm, — we  should  understand 
little  or  notbinit  of  oar  original  cocdition. 
The  military  discipline  and  war-chariot 
noticed  by  the  one,  shew  that  our  ancestors 
were  not  entirely  uncivilized :  and  if  Gal- 
gacus  spoke  in  the  manner  described  by 


nation  to  present  the  paragraph. 

"  Whether  *  the  barbarous  people 
shewed  them  no  little  kindness,'  or  whe- 
ther they  were  fiercely  outraged,  we  can- 
not inform  ourselves.  They  must  have 
been  '  in  perils  in  the  sea,  and  perils  by 
the  heathen.'  Those  dales  which  bind  us 
to  thtm  by  all  the  sympathies  of  birth  and 
home,  to  them  were  strange  and  alien : 
every  custom  was  revoltingly  new.  Those 
rigours  which   braced    a    hardy    nation. 


the  other,  that  people  could  not  be  altQge-     pierced    through    frames    indigenons    to 


ther  rude  wliom  such  eloquence  impressed. 
Caesar,  having  urged  his  victorious  car  into 
Gaul,  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  country. 
He  was  tempted  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
straits,  and  the  glistening  of  the  cliffs,  to 
arm  his  galleys  with  his  legions,  and  to 
descend  upon  it.  He,  after  repulse  and 
disappointment,  succeeded.  But  we  now 
■ee  that  his  eagle  was  the  harbinger  of  a 
nobler  conquest :  that  he  was  the  breaker 
up  before  a  more  victorious  influence: 
and  that,  though  <  he  meant  not  so,  neither 
did  his  heart  think  so,' — the  cross  was 
ushered  into  our  native  borders  beneath  his 
banner,  and  that  all  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tianity followed  in  his  train.  With  nearly 
his  promptitude,  our  religion  came,  saw, 
conquered ! 

«  I  am  not  to  learn  that  many  have 
treated,  the  origination  of  Christianity  in 
this  land  as  the  effect  of  accident :  as  the 
result  of  military  and  mercantile  relations  : 
as  attributable  to  the  process  which  ever 
assimilates  the  colony  to  the  parent  state. 
This  supposition  is  contrary  to  all  fact: 
.Is  opposed  to  the  nature  of  things.  The 
Gospel  can  only  be  planted  by  direct  and 
systematic  exertions.  These  eiertions 
must  be  single  and  naost  devoted.    *  How 


milder  skies,  and  more  genial  suos  !  The 
vine  and  pomegranate  clustered  not  around 
the  cave  where  they  sought  shelter,  as 
they  mantled  those  arboured  dwellings 
which  they  had  left  I  That  greatness  of 
nature  which  led  them  to  our  inhospitable 
clime,  supposes  all  the  refinement  of  feel- 
iug,— and  from  the  nerk  of  a  venerable 
parent,  the  embrace  of  an  endeared  friend, 
how  must  they  have  been  torn  asumler! 
Theirs  was  parting  indeed.  When  <  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship  was  given  them 
that  they  should  go  unto  the  heathen;' 
when  <  they  kneeled  down  on  the  shore 
and  prated ;'  whun  the  full  sob  of  nature 
interrupted  the  utterance  of  affection ; 
when  the  bark,  stretching  before  the  wind, 
left  indistinct  and  then  imperceptible  to 
them  the  weeping  band  which,  in  their 
turu,  now  lost  the  sisbt  of  the  fluttering 
speck  ;  when  the  loneliness  of  ocean  com- 
ported with  their  desertion  ;  when  the  wind 
caught  up  their  sighs,  and  the  wave  drank 
their  tears  ;  when  the  bursting  heart  found 
no  external  solace,  and  the  fraught  bosom 
no  reciprocation :  oh  I  who  can  measure 
their  sacrifices,  wlio  record  their  struggles, 
who  feel  their  throes  ?  U  may  be  that'a 
solitcry  Missionary  came  to  our  shores. 


could!  we  bear  withoMt.a  preacher.'  bow  «Pr, .still  «iors,liko)yy  ,hi4  companion  may 
could  they  preach  except  they  were  tent  ?'     have  died,  and  left  the  sarrivor  to  moorn 
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over  his  grave.    What  a  culendar  would 
he  note  of  *  tears  i^nd  temptatians  !'  What 
anguish  would  be  feel  that  he  had  <  no  man 
'like*niinded  who  would  naturally  care  for 
.  the  state*  of  these  deluded  idolaters !    How 
often  might    he  be  thwarted,   misunder- 
stood, and   calumniated !      How  did  the 
Druid  scowl  upon  him  as  he  passed  !  How 
did  the  multitude  clamour  for  him  as  a 
sacrifice !     What  doting  objections  had  he 
to  refute  !      What  elementary  principles 
did  he  establish  !    How  his  mind  must  have 
drudged  to  convey  an  idea  !  How  his  heart 
pin  St  have  sickened  at  the  general  stupor  ! 
—The    modern   Missionary  '  knows  the 
heart  of  a  stranger;'   but  perhaps  never 
did  he   know  the  bitter    Solitude  which 
some  Christian  exile  suffered  in  this  land. 
— That  none  receii^ed  a  violent  death  is 
scarcely  credible  *.  such  an  exemption  be- 
longs not  to  history.   Pretext  could  not  be 
wanting.    Did  not  the  Missionary  inter- 
fere  with    the   serf  by  instructing  him  ? 
Did  he  not  reflect  upon  the  existing  system, 
in  preaching  the  duties  of  .men  as  recipro- 
cal ?     Did  he  not  strike  at  the  foundations 
of  property,  bycalling  an  erect  animal,  with 
the  livery  of  brute-bondage,  a  man  ?    Did 
he  not  cut  through  the  sinews  of  iadtfstry 
by  asserting  that  there  was  a  day  of  the 
week,  in  which  men  should  do  no  manner 
of  work  ?     Must  he  not  have  known  each 
plot  whenever  the  classes,  corresponding 
to  the  later  'thralls  and  villeins,  rebelled  ? 
Had  he  not  been  seen  talking  to  them  ? 
Had  he  not  even  recently  described  the 
Saviour    weeping    over   his    raifrderers ! 
Martial  law  could  be  as  readily  proclaimed 
then  as  now:  it  was  as  proper  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  religious  motives ;  it  pro- 
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for  their  gratification  and  improve- 
ment, we  would  present  other  ex- 
tracts in  confirmation  of  our  deci- 
sion. We  are  not  in  the  mood  to 
weary  either  ourselves  or  others, 
by  verbal  criticism  on  particular 
sentences,  or  animadversions  on 
some  parts  of  the  composition ; 
but  we  feel  petsuaded,  that  no  one 
whose  mind  is  capable  of  con- 
tinuous attention,  or  whose  heart 
is  susceptible  of  generous  and  ar- 
dent emotions,  can  peruse  this  dis- 
course without  gratitude  to  God, 
that  the  Gospel  ever  came  to  ^  Bri- 
tain, and  cherishing  a  more  im- 
pressive conviction  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  ''  diffuse  the  odour  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  in  every 
place !" 

We  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  the  bropriety  of  altering 
the  title,  "  Interference,"  sup- 
poses the  previous jestablishment  or 
existence  of  the  party  or*  parties 
interfered  with,  and  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  what  is  not  desired  but  de^ 
precated.  He  meant,  we  presume, 
to  convey  the  idea,  thau  British 
churches  owed  their  existence  and 
first  organization  to  foreign  inter- 
position,  and  therefore,  **  the  obli» 


daced,  as  since,  a  characteristic  unanimity    gations  of  Britain  to  foreign  Mis^ 
in  finding  a  verdict;  and  began  to  make     sions,'*  would    more   appropriately 


ti. 


the  mild  attribute  oif  mercy  all  its  own. 
The  tablet  of  wax  or  roll  of  papyrus  would 
convict  the  traitor-diarist,  and  with  a  clash 
of  swords  quitd  accidental,  and  with  a 
scream  of  voices  perfectly  decorous,  the 
members  of  some  military  court  would 
only  condemn  him  to  the  gibbet!"— 
pp.  40—42. 

In  stating  the  argument  resulting 
froni  these  remembrances,  Mr. iH. 
f^signs  no  less  than  eight  reasons, 
all  of  which  are  designed  to  en- 
force our  obligations,  to  make 
known  to  others  that  Gospel  which 
we  have  received.  They  are  forci- 
ble and  conclusive, -and  in  some 
instances  niarked  by  considerable 
.origjiiality ;  and  (lid  we  not  cherish 
^h^  hope,  that  bur  readers  will  not 
djeprive  themselves  of  the  ''  feast 
of  fat  things,"  which  thid  intellec- 
iuil 


convey  an  accurate  in^pressiod  of 
the  argument,  which  the  sermon  is 
designed  to  prove  and  illustrate. 


"^^vws^^^m^ 


Seventeen,  Sermons,  By  the  Ren. 
Hugh  M*Neile,  A.  M,,  Rect&r  of 
Albury,  8fc,  8fc,  Sfc,  Hatchard 
and  Son.  1  vol.  8vo.  12s; 
Volumes  of  sermons  are  among 
the  le&st  reviewable  productions!  of 
the  press.  There  is  a  sacredn^ss 
in  their  design,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  disarms  criticism,  and  even 
when  their  execution  is  commbn- 
piace,  induces  a  more  than  wonted 
degree' of  tenderness  and  candcfur. 
A  liberal-minded  critic,  as  he  cuts 
opeu  the  paget)  of  every  Aew  pftb- 
lication  that  comes  into  his  hand, 
should  impose  upon  himself^  an 


ulil  *  and  spiHtnai  banqitetl  offers    obligation  to  repeat  the  old  say- 
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iiig»  ^*  In  every  work  regard  the  iiificence.  The  prioeipal  design 
writer's  end/'  And  this  maxim  which  can  justify  the  publication 
should  be  sacredly  observed  in  te-  of  sermons  is  usefulness ;  and  al- 
ference  to  sermons.  Many  qua-  though  this  may  be  equally  aimed 
lities  which  other  literary  proauc-  at  by  a  writer  who  addresses  the 
tions  may  be  fairly  expected  to  more  intellectual  and  polished 
display,  would  be  rather  out  of  classes,  as  by  one  who  chooses 
place  in  sermons;  and  especially  the  middling  and  lower,  as  the 
m  sermons  intended  for' general  standard  of  his  aims,  yet,  as  a 
perusal  and  usefulness.  Plainness  matter  of  fact,  it  is  neither  to 
of  speech,  such  as  the  apostles  be  concealed  nor  forgotten,  that 
used — soundness  of  doctrine,  such  unquestionably  the  most  useful 
as  strictly  accords  with  the  in-  preachers,  and  most  useful  printed 
spired  text — and  earnestness  of  sermons,  have  been  those  that  dis- 
eifort,  such  as  bespeaks  the  be-  played  no  pre-eminent  graces  of 
neficent  spiritual  friend,  are  among  composition,  but  whose  style  and 
the  indispensable  qualities  of  ser-  manner  were  distinguished  by 
mons,  whether  delivered  or  pub-  much  of  the  language  of  the  heart. 
lished.  Where  these  are  lacking.  Simplicity,  sincerity,  and  earnest- 
no  graces  of  style,  or  power  of  ness,  have  done  more  good  than 
eloquence,  should  procure  cur-  either  poetic  genius,  profound 
rency  for  the  publication ;  and  learning,  or  lofty  eloquence.  The 
when  these  are  present,  no  de-  volume  we  have  now  introduced 
nciency  of  minor  excellences  and  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  be- 
graces  should  expose  the  work  to  longsto  the  useful  rather  than  to  the 
condemnation  or  censure.  We  are  eloquent  class  ;  though  we  would 
not  insensible  to  the  merit  of  those  by  no  means  insinuate  that  it  is 
rare  (fualities  of  genius,  eloquence,  deficient  as  a  literary  performance, 
and  learning,  by  which  sermons  of  The  writer  is  evidently  much  in 
the  very  highest  rank  may  be  dis-  earnest  in  all  his  discourses,  nor 
tinguished,  and  in  which  our  Ian-  have  we  found  any  occasion  to 
guage  is  rich  beyond  compare,  suspect  that  his  zeal  is  not  ac- 
But  after  all,  such  compositions  cordant  with  knowledge.  ^  We 
rather  subserve  the  gratification  of  greatly  rejoice  to  find  compositions 
the  intellect  and  the  taste,  than  so  scriptural  in  their  theology,  so 
the  improvement  of  the  heart  and  simple  and  intelligible  in  their  style, 
character.  They  may  throw  around  and  so  earnest  in  their  spirit,  issu- 
the  truths  of  Christianity  a  charm  iug  from  the  pen  of  an  individual 
and  an  attraction  in  the  view  of  holding  the  important  stations  of 
the  educated  and  refined,  but  they  chaplain  to  an  Archbishop  and  a 
can  never  enhance  the  substance  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
of  Christianity  itself,  nor  make  its  rector  of  a  considerable  parish, 
truths  one  whit  more  important  or  The  views  of  the  excellent  author 
consolatory :  they  may  throw  a  appear  to  be  Calvinistic,  but  with- 
graceful  drapery  by  way  of  orna-  out  any  tendency  to  Antinomian 
ment  around  the  ngure,  or  hang  perversions,  or  any  disregard  of 
the  majestic  column  with  flowery  practical  obligations.  We  could 
wreaths,  or  elaborate  a  capital  with  great  pleasure  enrich  our 
for  its  summit;  but  for  all  the  pur-  pages  with  many  admirable  ex- 
poses of  utility  and  support,  tracts,  but  shall  content  ourselves 
it  is  equally  valuable,  even  io  with  one  from  the  sermon  oa  the 
its  simplest  and  most  unpolished  Spirit  of  Faith.  Speaking  of  the 
state,   as   when   elaborated    ijtito  true  children  of  God,  he  saye^- 

graceful    oroportions,   and  fluted  u  That  which  coottitttret  the  enentitl 

^nd  carved  mto  architectural  ma^  diffcreace  between  these  pemos  and  all 
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soulf  in  this  flame;  we  laughed  at  tli0 
idetw  of  any  substance  always  burning  and 
never  burned ;  but  now,  agony  unspeak- 
able !  it  is  true ;  it  is  all  true !  And  when 
the  devil  taunts  and  reviles  these  burning 
infidels,  in  vain  shall  they  cry,  O  !  Reason, 
Reason,  silence  this  scoffing  Beelzebub ; 
we  laughed  at  what  the  Bible  said  con- 
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the  rest  of  the  world  is,  that  by  the  grace 
of  God  they  have  received  the  spirit  of 
faith.  Not  that  they  have  been  born  bet- 
ter, or  educated  belter;  not  that  they 
have  naturally  better  hearts,  or  live  na- 
turally better  lives ;  no,  they  are  by  na- 
ture *  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others ;' 
but  the  difference  consists  in  this,  that 


they  have  by  grace  received  the  spirit  of     c^raiog  him,   and  did  not  believe  there 


faith.  And  when  we  consider  the  im- 
portance of  this  spirit,  that  without  it^ 
it  is  impossible  to  please  Gqd — that  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  makes  heaven  or  hell 
to  depend  upon  it  to  every  individual, 
plainly  declaring  that  '*  he  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved,  and  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned' — this  gives  a  serious 
aspect  to  the  subject  before  us,  and  should 
lead  us  seriously  to  enter  into  the  per- 
sonal inquiry,  What  manner  of  spirit  is 
this  spirit  of  faith  ?  and  have  I  received 
this  spirit  ?  My  dear  brethren,  till  this 
inquiry  is  plainly  made,  and  scripturally 
answered,  every  thing  else  in  which  you 
are  engaged  is  comparatively  trifling.  All 
your  profits  and  lovses,  your  rich  crops 
and  well-stored  bams,  your  schemes  for 
the  further  employment  of  your  capital  or 
improvement  of  your  estates,  your  social 
comforts  and  domestic  enjoyments,  your 
learning,  wealth,  station,  influence  in  the 
world,  all  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cance itself — insects  floating  on  the  pass- 
ing breeze.  All  are  as  the  fleeting  flower 
of  the  field ;  and  if  a  man  were  possessed 
of  all  these  to  the  utmost,  yea,  if  be  could 
gain  the  whole  world,  what  would  it  profit 
him  in  a  few  years,  perhaps  days,  when 
the  worms  were  destroying  his  body,  and 
the  unquenchable  fire  of  hell  preying  upon 
his  soul  ?  How  awfully  mortifying  will  it 
be  to  our  philosophic  infidels  in  that  day 
to  find  not  only  that  their  souls  are 
damned,  but  that  their  reasoning  is  false. 
This  boasted,  but  perverted,  reason,  (for 
sound  reason  is  on  the  side  of  Scripture,) 
this  self-confident  reason,  this  reason  of 
which  they  had  made  a  god,  will  prove  to 
be  no  god.  Eyes  has  it,  but  it  sees  not ; 
hands  has  it,  but  it  handles  not  ;<  feet,  but 
it  walks  not :  they  who  set  it  up  are  like 
unto  it,  and  so  are  all  they  who  put  their 
trust  in  it.  In  vain  shall  they  call  upon 
this  idol,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance 
upon  his  adversaries ;  when  he  shall  come 
in  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  to  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  $  in  vain  shall  they 
cry,  O!  Reason,  Reason,  we  laughed  at 
all  he  did  on  Calvary,  and  were  proud  to 
have  thee,  O  Reason,  for  our  god.  In 
Tain  vball  they  cry,  U !  Reason,  Reason, 
extinguish  this  dreadful  fire.  We  laughed 
af  those  preachers  who  spoke  of  hell  till 
they  made  their  churches  ring ;  we  called 
tiiem  raving  Methodists ;  but  now,  the 
excruciating  torture  !  In  vain  ahall  they 
cry^  O !  Keason,  HeasoOf  annihilate  ovr 


was  any  such  thing  in  existence ;  but  now, 
with  what  pernicious  venom  he  stings  our 
souls.  Immortal  rebels,  he  says  to  us, 
remember  your  opportunities ;  remember 
when  you  were  on  gospel  ground ;  re- 
member how  you  treated  God's  message 
of  love  and  mercy ;  remember  how  you 
endeavoured  to  spread  abroad  your  evil 
principles,  falsely  calling  them  reason- 
able; remember  with  what  hellish  glee 
yon  witnessed  the  infidelity  of  the  rising 
generation,'  as  f&r  as  your  poison  infected 
them.  And  see !  across  that  gulf.  Be- 
hold that  blessed  angel  in  the  bosom  of 
Abraham,  enjoying  the  glory  of  God  I 
Who  is  that?  It  is  the  humble  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  you  despised  at 
a  weak  visionary  simpleton  !  And  look 
again  !  Who  is  that  other  angel,  shining 
like  a  brilliant  star  in  the  firmament? 
O !  fallen  spirits,  hear  it,  and  gnash  your 
teeth ;  that  is  the  bold  and  faithful  mini- 
ster of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  whom  yon 
have  so  often  reviled  as  an  extravagant 
fool,  and  a  ranting  superstitions  enthu- 
siast ;  see;  there  he  shines,  with  the  be- 
loved children  given  to  his  ministry  around 
him«  and  with  One  voice  praising  the  Lamb. 
O !  Reason,  Reason,  can  you  not  shut 
our  ears  to  these  torturing  words  of  Satan  ? 
You  have  brought  us  into  hell,  and  now 
you  can  do  nothing  for  us;  for  we  feel, 
O  !  how  bitterly  we  feel,  that  there  is  no 
infidelity  in  hell. — My  dear  brethren,  take 
warning.  Remember  that  the  perfection 
of  right  reason  is  simple  faith  in  the  tes- 
timony of  a  God  of  truth ;  remember 
those  striking  and  admirable  Unes : 

'  Believe,  and  show  the  reason  of  a  man : 
'  Believe,  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  God: 

*  Believe,  and  look  with  triumph  on  the 

tomb.' 

*  He  that  believeth  not,'  saith  the  Son  of 
God,  whatever  else  he  may  do  or  believe ; 

*  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.' " 
pp.  328—331. 

These  are  sentiments  worthier 
of  the  Protestant  Establishment  of 
England  than  nine-tenths  of  tha 
sermons  which  are  regularly  doled 
out  to  the  people  from  the  slop- 
shop of  heathen  morality — rags 
that  bespeak  but  the  poverty  of 
the  one  party,  and  cannot  coyer 
the  nakedoess  of  the  otl^er.   Glad. 
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indeed,  should  we  be,  to  find  every 
pulpit  in  that  Church  occupied  by 
sucQ  a  preacl^er;  ^nd  the  day, 
we  hope,  is  not  distant,  when  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament shall  again  assert  their  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  the  en- 


dowed clergy  of  £ngland.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  she  either 
merit  the  name  of  an  apostolic 
church,  or  become  a  fair  rival  with 
the  other  christian  sects,  in  those 
qualities  which  can  alone  form  the 
true  and  spiritual  glory  of  them  all. 


H 
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We  have  just  received,  from  the 
United   States,   a  very  excellent 

'  sermon, .  preached  on  the  27th  of 
February  last,  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Rowan,  of  New  York,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Dr^atomevn.  of 
that  city,  whom  imroy  of  our 
readers  may  have  met  with  or 
heard ,during  his  visit  to  this  country 
some  years  ago.  As  this  discourse 
contains  a  very  interesting  account 
of  this  excellent  man,  we  are  sure 
our  readers  will  feel  obliged  by 

.  our  omitting  every  other  article  on 
transatlantic  affairs  to  make  room 
for  the  entire  memoir. 

**  The  Rer.  Dr.  John  Brodhead  Romeyn 
was  the  onl^  aon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theo- 
derick  Romeyn  and  Elizabeth  Brodhead. 

**  It  has  been  supposed,  that  as  his  father 
was  at  the  time  pastor  of  the  United  Re- 
formed Dutch  congregations  of  Hacken- 
sack  and  Schraaleuburgh,  in  the, state  of 
New  Jersey,  the  subject  of  this  notice  was 
liorn  in  one  of  those  towns ;  but  the  place 
of  his  birth  is  ascertained  to  have  been 
Marbletown,  in  Ulster  county,  in  this 
state,  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  in  the 

Star  1777  ;  fais  father  having  removed  bis 
mUy  for  safety  from  Hackensack,  into 
•  which  place  the  British  troops  were  con- 
stantly making  predatory  incursions  during 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  which  secured 
our  independence. 

<'  His  father,  who  as  a  learned  divine, 

a'  Professor  of  theology,    and    an    able 

preacher,  deservedly  occupied,  during  a 

long  life,  a  high  station  of  influence  and 

Qsefulness  in  the  councils  of  the  Reformed 

.Dutch  Church,  removed  during  the  early 

y.aiinority  oC  tbe  son  to  Schenectady,  in  this 

f  ttate;  where,  till  the  close   of  bis  life, 

he  sustained,    with  great  respectability, 

Che  relation  of  pastor  to  the  Reformed 

i  -Oatch  Charch  and  Congreiration  m  that 

} .  city*   There  your  pastor  n;ceive4  the  ^ndi- 

^,ments  of  .his  clsKsical  .education  ;.   iui  an 

', academy  which  his  father,  who  was  a  ^i>- 

>  tingttUhedpatrooofUteratttreaiidaR^ot 


of  the  University,  was  instrumental  in 
founding  ;  and  which  was  the  germ  of  the 
now  deservedly  popular  institution,  Union 
College.  Having  a  large  share  of  native 
intellect,  an  intellect  that  was  active,  en- 
terprising, and  capable  of  great  expansion, 
Mr.  Romeyn  soon  became  master  of  the 
studies,  preliminary  to  a  collegiate  course, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  sevent('en  entered 
as  a  member  of  the  senior  class  in  Colom- 
bia College  in  this  city.  During  one  year 
he  there  assiduously  prosecuted  his  clas- 
sical stndies  :  and  though  in  hijs  class  he 
had  to  compete  with  the  intellects  of  some 
of  the  first  men  in  church  and  state,  in 
this  country,  he  sustained  his  reputation, 
as  one  of  its  best  scholars,  and  was  gra- 
duated in  1795.  There  he  laid  a  solid 
foundation  for  that  literary  superstructure 
which  his  intellectual  enterprise,  and  his 
persevering  diligence  subsequently  reared ; 
and  Columbia  college  may,  in  this  instance, 
as  in  that  of  a  multitude  of  others,  lau- 
dably boast  of  an  alumnus,  who  took  a 
high  stand,  and  a  wide,  a  distingotabed, 
and  a  useful  range,  in  all  the  departments 
of  literature  and  science ;  and  who  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  held  the  honourable 
office  of  one  of  her  Trustees. 

*'  After  he  graduated,  Mr.  Romeyn  felt 
it  his  duty  to  consecrate  his  talents  and 
literary  attainments  to  his  Master,  in  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation.  Accordingly 
he,  in  the  year  1796,  became  a  member 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Sche- 
nectady, under  the  then  pastoral  charge  of 
Dr.  Romeyn  and  Mr.  Sickles.  He  then 
commenced  his  course  of  theological  stndies, 
under  the  direction  and  tuition  of  the  late 
distinguished  and  lament^  Dr.  J.  H.  Li- 
vingston, and  completed  it  in  the  company 
of  his  illustrious  compeer  and  bis  intimate 
friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Blair  Linn,  with 
his  own  venerable  father.  The  official 
paper  of  that  Professor  of  theology,  deli- 
vered to  his  son  over  the  date  of  June  l8th, 
1798,  recommending  him  for  licenaikre  to 
*  the  reverend  Claasis  of  Albany*'  certifies 
that  *  for  niore  than  two  years  he  bad  mt- 
teoded'his  instruction  in  the  sacred  tcienca 
of  didlu;tic  and  polemic  th^lngr  i'  that 
during  that  time  he  had  •  applied  hioMelf 
with  every  comm^ndiihliB  djlij^nct  tp  Mid 
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science,  bistoiy,  composition,  and  tbe 
sacred  languages  ;  and  had  given  such  spe- 
cimens of  improvent  and  good  judgment  as 
to  afford  a  vKcII-founded  hope,  that  with 
tbe  blessing  of  God  he  would  be  of  much 
use  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Sa\'ioor 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  much  advantage  and 
consolation  to  the  heritage  of  God.' 

*'  On  the  basis  of  this  certificate,  and 
after  he  was  examined  by  the  Classis  of 
Albany,  '  in  tbe  sacred  languages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  didactic  and  polemic  theology,  in 
all  which,  they  certify,  he  gave  good  proof 
of  bis  knowledge  and  talents,'  he  was  li- 
censed by  that  reverend  body,  on  the  20tb 
of  June,  1798,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one.  The  commanding  talents  be  dis- 
played, for  a  man  so  young  in  years,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  various  con- 
gregations he  visited :  but  being  of  a  feeble 
constitutional  frame,  and  desirous  of  re- 
cruiting his  health,  after  the  inroads  made 
upon  it,  in  the  arduous  prosecution  of  his 
previous  studies,  he  declined  all  the  offers 
made  to  him  for  settlement,  until  May, 
of  the  following  year ;  on  the  17th  day  of 
which  month,  be  was  examined  at  New- 
Falt^,  by  the  Classis  of  Poughkeepsie, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his-  ordi- 
nation and  installation,  in  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
of  Rhinebeck,  in  Dutchess  County,  in  this 
state,  whose  call  he  had  previously  ac<* 
cepted.  That  people  were  honoured  and 
blessed  with  the  first  fruits  of  his  minis- 
terial labours.  And  the  consequence  was 
a  mutual  confidence  and  attachment, 
which  lasted  till  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
which  led  him  there  annuailyy  as  the  place 
of  his  most  pleasurable  resort,  and  of  his 
earliest  and  fondest  ministeria>associations. 
He  continued  his  labours  among  this  people 
of  his  first  charge,  with  growing  reputation 
and  usefulness,  until  November,  1803, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  tirom  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  city  of  Schenectady. 
I  shall  here  trouble  you  with  an  extract 
from  the  classical  certificate  he  received 
on  his  removal,  as  it  is  in  a  form  alto- 
gether unusaal  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church;  and  shows  the  deep  impression 
of  his  worth  thus  early  made  upbn  the 
minds  of  bis  Presbyterian  brethren.  '  We, 
the  Classis  of  Poughkeepsie,  feel  sensibly 
affected  at  the  loss  of  so  worthy  and  useful 
a  member,  as  the  Rev.  John  B.  Rome3m. 
Trnsting,  however,  that  the  great  Head 
of  the  Church  bath  inclined  bis  mind  to 
accept  of  a  call  from  one  of  the  congre- 
gations under  your  care,  and  prevailed 
upon  by  the  weighty  reasons  for  his  con- 
duct, we  have,  with  tbe  deepest  regret, 
been  induced  to  grant  him  a  dismission. 
We  recommend  him  to  you  as  a  geatlemaii 
*of  distinguished  abilities;  sound  in  the 
;  faith,  and 'exemplary  in 'his  taoealdepMt- 
-'inent/^as  'a*  pitacber  of  Ihe  ^eetifia^doe* 
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trines  of  grace,  and  a  succesafal  labourer 
in  the  Gospel  vineyard.' 

'<  The  reasons  for  bis  removal  to  Sche- 
nectady are  worthy  of  notice,,  as  they  ara 
honourable  alike  to  bis  seal  for  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  his  filial  piety. 
They  were  two :  the  distracted  state  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  city, 
which  bad,  for  the  first  timt  in  years,  be* 
come  wnited  in  their  call  to  liim  ;  and  bis 
desire  to  be  in  the  company,  and  to  Smooth 
tbe  declining  years  of  a  father.  Hear 
them  in  his  ovrn  words,  recorded  after  his 
settlement  at  Schenectady,  aud  after  the 
death  of  his  sire.  '  The  reasons  which 
brought  me  here,  were  principally  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  this  congregation,  and  tbe 
declining  health  of  my  estimable  father* 
He  was  dear  to  me  as  a  parent,  but  espe- 
cially as  a  man  of  merit,  and  of  piety. 
Under  God  he  bad  been  the  former  of  my 
character  and. standing  in  life.  No  earthly 
sacrifice,  on  my  part,  was  too  great  to  be 
made  for  him  by  me.* 

"  It  was  there  I  first  knew  him  ;  not  as 
a  friend,  or  even  an  acquaintance*  but  as 
an  attendant  on  bis  ministry,- when  I  was 
in  college.  But  even  under  these  circum- 
stances i  learned  to  venerate  his  character, 
to  admire  his  eloquence,  and  to  place  the 
purity  of  bis  principles,  the  simplicity  of 
his  manner,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his 
style,  before  nie,  as  my  model,  should 
God  ever  honour  note  with  Au  holy  calling. 

*'  His  ministerial  course  at  Schenectady 
was  brilliant  and  useful,  but  it  was  short ; 
for  in  November  1804,  he  received  a  call 
firom  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  t^ 
city  of  Albany,  which  he  deemed  it  hn 
duty  to  accept ;  for  reasons  with  which  I 
would  not  on  another  occasion  trouble  you, 
but  which  on  this,  I  deem  it  important,  as 
they  develop  the  consistency  and  piety  of 
his  character.  *  My  father,'  said  he,  *  Is 
no  more  I  my  duty  to  bim  is  ended.  The 
church  here  is  preserved ;  the  former  breach 
is  so  far  healed,  that  if  this  people  remain 
united,  they  may  decently  support  a  Gospel 
minister.  From  the  character,  size,  and 
respectability  of  Albany,  the  field  of  use* 
fulness  is  greater  there  than  here.  I  have 
sought  for  wisdom  from  above.  I  have 
consulted  my  brethren  in  the  ministry; 
they  have  recommended  a  removal.  Lord, 
thy  will  be  done  !  Send  roe  with  thy  bles- 
sing !  glorify  thyself  in  nie  for  Jesus'  sake.' 
— The  issue  was  bis  settlement  in  Albany ; 
and  "when  1  name  to  you  his  immediale 
predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalat.Nott* 
whose  unrivalled  eloquence  is  the  praise  of 
the  American  churches,  you  will  perceite 
the  fearful  risk  he  mu,  and  the  weighty 
personal  responsibilities  he  assumed  out  be- 
coming hi$  successor^  Yet  with  this  asse* 
elation  to  deter  bim  ;  with  the  fact,  that 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany, 
was  at  thuttifne-axui  of  tbe  most  intslligest 
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comyoaed  of  the  ofiloen  of  the  State  Go- 
▼ernment,  the  late  distinguished  chancellor 
and  jurist,  James  Kent,  the  able  occupants 
of  the  bencl\  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  with 
this  additional  fact,  that  he  had  to  com- 
pete with  one  of  the  finest  models  of 
pulpit  eloquence  that  ever  graced  the 
American  church,  the  then  pastor  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Albanf ,  Dr. 
John  M.  Bradford  ;  he  sustained  his  well- 
earned  reputation  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
and  the  laudable  pride  of  his  people  and  the 
whole  community,  during  a  period  of  four 
years. 

'  <<  The  high  standing  and  popularity  to 
which  he  deservedly  attained  at  the  seat  of 
our  State  Government,  naturally  attracted 
your  attention  to  him,  when  you  felt  it 
your  duty  to  separate  from  the  collegiate 
Presbyterian  churches  of  this  city.  Ac- 
cordingly a  committee  of  this  church  of- 
fered him  a  call  to  become  their  pastor,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1808.  Concerning 
that  call ,  and  bis  motives  for  its  acceptance, 
I  find  this  record  among  his  papers ;  and 
I  introduce  it  as  a  record  of  motives  alike 
honourable  to  his  ministerial,  his  conjugal, 
bis  fraternal,  and  his  filial  obligations.  <  I 
disconraged  the  idea  ;  but  they  made  out 
the  call  and  prosecuted  it,  notwithstanding 
that  discouragement.  It.  was  offered  to 
me  because  they  knew  I  was  not  in  good 
health,  and  a  change  might  be  of  service. 
The  Cedar-street  church  bids  fair  to  be 
large  and  respectable ;  and  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  subscribers,  a  Gospel  mi- 
nistry, if  successful  among  them,  will  have 
the  most  salutary  effects  upon  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
members  are  unanimous  in  the  call  made  on 
me.  My  wife's  health  will,  I  believe,  be  be- 
nefited by  sea  air.  .  My  mother  and  sister 
approve  of  a  removal.  These  consider- 
ations, added  to  my  health,  seem  to  make 
it  my  duty  to  remove.' 

''Accordingly  he  accepted  your  call ;  and 
the  fact  of  that  acceptance  introduced  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  churches 
in  this  city,  which  I  trust  has  passed  away 
with  him — an  era  of  enormout  pi'icet  for 
pews.  Those  you  paid,  indeed  proved  the 
high  valuation  you  placed  upon  a  seat 
under  the  ministry  of  the  man  you  had  se- 
lected. Yet  if  your  example  (and  you  set 
it  first)  was  to  be  generally  followed,  it 
would  produce  evil ;  as  it  would  exclude 
from  a  seat  in  the  sanctuary  the  poor,  whose 
souls  are  as  precious  at  those  of  the  rich. 

**  He  came  to  you  in  November,  1808, 
and  he  came  in  the  fulness  of  the  ble^ing 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  1  need  not  dwell 
in  this  place  on  that  profound  and  solemn 
attention  with  whicli  listening  hundreds 
bung  habitually  upon  his  lips ;  on  the 
rapid  growth  and  the  speedy  establishment 
of  othis  congregation ;  on  the  strong,  and 
lender^  and  merited  attscbmsat  Which  sub- 


sisted  between  you  till  1813,  when  the 
state  of  his  health  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  Europe  ;  when  at  your 
separation  you  furnished  him  with  muni- 
ficent means  for  defraying  his  expenses; 
watered  your  couches  with  your  tears,  and 
followed  him  with  your  benedictions  and 
your  prayers.  Nor  on  the  incidents  of 
1814,  when  on  his  return' you  and  this 
whole  community  hailed  his  arrival  with 
acclamations  of  joy  !  But  I  must  dwell  a 
little,  not  for  his  sake  merely,  but  for  the 
honour  of  his  Master,  upon  the  measure  if 
mef'ubiess,  with  which  that  Master  honoured 
him. 

*'At  your  first  sacramental  season,  thirty- 
six  persons  joined  in  your  cooimbnion  ; 
and  that  number  continued,  by  successive 
additions,  to  swell  like  a  stream  from  the 
spring,  until  your  register  furnishes  a  list 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty  names ;  (three 
hundred  and  twenty-one  before  he  went 
to,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty- nine 
after  he  returned  from  Europe,)  received 
during  the  sixteen  short  years  of  bis  mi- 
nistry among  you.  His  labours  among 
the  young,  composing  his  Catechetical  and 
Bible  classes,  were  peculiarly  blessed ; 
seventy  of  his  catechumens  having  joined 
the  communion  of  the  church.  And 
there  is  one  prominent  fact  on  this  sub- 
ject, which,  while  it  consecrates  his  me- 
mory, is  now  blessing  the  churches.  It  is 
this— that  thirty  of  the  young  men  who 
joined  your  communion,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  Ministry  of  reconcili- 
ation ;  one  of  whom^  had  gone  before  him 
to  heaven,  to  bid  him  welcome — a  few  are 
now  pursuing  their  studies  preparatory  to 
the  ministry,  and  the  remainder  are  pub- 
lishing on  earth  the  glad  tidings  of  sal- 
vation.''--pp.  20—27. 

'*  As  to  his  literary  acquirements,  they 
were  extensive  and  various.  His  reading 
was  unlimited ;  and  his  information  on 
almost  every  subject  very  general.  In  th^ 
department  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  his- 
tory, his  knowledge  was  profound  ;  and 
the  minuteness  and  readiness  of  his  recol- 
lection of  events,  which  took  place  under 
different  kings,  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  exceeded  that  of  any  other  man 
with  whom  1  ever  conversed.  This  might, 
indeed,  in  respect  to  his  literary  attain- 
ments, properly  be  called  his  forte;  and 
the  circumstances  which  turned  his  mind 
and  his  reading,  in  this  particular  direction, 
be  has  stated  to  me  to  have  been  the  finding 
in  his  father's  library,  while  yet  a  child,  a 
mutilated  volume  of  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,  with  cuts — descriptive  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  victims.  The  pictures 
struck  his  fancy,  and  then  he  was  led  to 
read  the  description  :  a  fact  of  which 
Tract  societies  do  well  to  avail  themselves, 
in  aocompanyiog  their  tracts  with  emblems, 
which  through  the  medium  of  the^yc  will 
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fix  the  attention  of  the  mind^  and  control 
the  wanderings  of  the  heart. 

<'  As  an  author,  he  published  sereral  ex- 
cellent Discourses,  delivered  on  public  oc- 
casions ;  a  variety  of  Essays  in  the  Chris- 
tian's Magazine,  in  the  conducting  of 
which  he  was  associated  with  tlic  Rev,  Dr. 
Mason;  the  first  Report  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  which  he  was  influeatially 
instrumental  in  forming,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  first  Secretary  for  domestic  cor- 
respondence ;  and  besides  his  Report  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  baptism,  and 
many  other  Essays  published  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Guardian  and  other  periodical  jour- 
nals— two  volumes  of  Sermons  which  have 
been  reprinted  in  Great  Britain,  and  of 
which  several  of  the  Magazines  of  that 
kingdom  have,  in  their  Reviews,  taken 
respectful  and  flattering  notice. 

**  The  high  reputation  he  had  acquired 
by  his  talents  and  labours,  induced  several 
congregations  besides  those  in  which  he 
successively  ministered,  to  invite  him  to 
become  their  pastor ;  and  several  public 
Institutions  to  offer  him  their  Professoral 
Chairs.  While  at  Albany,  overtures  were 
made  to  him  to  become  the  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  in  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  call  was.  presented  him 
bv  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Sche- 
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nectady,  to  succeed  in  their  pastoral 
charge  his  own  venerated  father.  Simul- 
taneously with  your  own  call,  he  received' 
one  from  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of 
New- York,  to  become  the  colleague  of 
those  two  sound  divines,  Drs.  Livingston 
and'Kuypers,  and  of  the  yet  lamented  and 
still  longer  to  be  lamented,  able,  amiable, 
itnd  persuasive  Dr.  John  N.  Abeel.  Since 
bis  removal  to  this  city,  he  was  offered  a 
call  from  the  Park  Street  Church,  in  Bos- 
ton, which  had  been  previously  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  the 
praise  of  whose  eloquence  is  in  all  the 
■churches.  Some  time  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  was  offered  the  Presidency 
of  the  Transylvania  University,  in  the 
'state  of  Kentucky ;  and  more  recently  the 
Presidency  (with  the  privilege  Of  selecting 
his  own  Faculty)  of  Dickinson  College, 
Pennsylvania,  to  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mason  was  afterwards  called,  and  over 
which  he  presided,  till  declining  health 
compelled  him  to  resign. 

**  The  reasons  for  declining  the  calls  of 
the  churches  named,  are  assigned  in  his 
papers;  and  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
And  his  reasons  for  declining  the  several 
Professoral  and  Presidential  chairs  which 
were  offered  him,  were,  that  be  considered 
the  pastofal  office,  and  the  privilege  of 
regularly  preaching  the  Gospel,  as  far  more 
honourable;  and  his  attachment  to  his 
people. 

**  The  station  he  occupied  in  the  coun- 
dls  of  the  General  Assembly  was  ))igh 
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and  influential.  He  has  successively  re* 
ceived  all  the  honours  that  reverend  body 
could  heap  upon  him  ;  they  having  chosen 
him  their  Moderator;  put  htm  on  the 
committee  to  revise  our  present  book  of 
psalmody,  an4  in  collecting  materinls  for 
which  he  had  made  considerable  progress ; 
placing  him  on  the  standing  committee  of 
missions;  and  at  their  sessions  in  May 
last,  electing  him  as  a  Director  for  three 
years,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  In  the  establishment  of  that 
Seminary  he  had  a  very  prominent  agency. 
He  was  solicited  by  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  Assembly,  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Professorship,  now  so  ably  filled  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller ;  but  his  reply  to 
those  who  made  the  overture,  was  like 
himself — *  That  be  would  never  give  any 
one  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  the  Seminary,  he  had 
been  working  for  himself.' 

**ln  theLiter^iry  Institution  at  Princeton, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, he  held  the  office  of  Trustee  ;  and 
from  that  Institution  he  received,  at  the 
early  nge  of  thirty-two,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity ':  a  degree  which  some 
affect  to  despise,  and  which  has 'lost  some- 
thing of  its  value,  by  the  want  of  discri- 
mination with  which  the  minor  institutions 
sometimes  confer  it ;  but  which  is  ever  a 
token  of  worth,  when,  as  in  this  case,  it 
emanates  from  so  highly  respectable  a 
source* 

«  In  this  case  it  was  richly  merited. 
For  Dr.  Romeyn  was  a  profound  and  or* 
thodox  divine,  '  able  to  teach  others  also.* 
And  there  are  now.  several  clergymen,  in 
the  occupancy  of  distinguished  stations  in 
the  church,  who  prosecuted  their  theolo- 
gical courses  under  his  tuition. 

*<  But  it  was  as  a  jnreacher  that  he  pecu- 
liarly excelled.  Bis  matter  was  '  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'  His  order  of  dis- 
cussion was  systematic  and  lucid.  His 
style  was  plain  and  simple.  His  manner 
was  ardent  and  powerful.  And  being 
blessed  with  a  full-toned  and  melodious 
voice,  and  an  uncommon  distinctness  of 
utterance,  his  doctrine  dropped  as  the 
rain,  and  his  speech  distilled  .as  the  dew. 
In  prayer  he  was  blessed  in  an  almost  un- 
precedented manner,  with  the  gifts  of  ut- 
terance— of  copiousness  and  appropriate- 
ness, as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances. 
And  when  either  in  the  exercise  of  prayer 
or  preaching,  be  poured  out  floods  of  light 
from  his  highly  cultivated  understanding ; 
or  floods  of  tenderness  from  his  sanctified 
heart,  and  threw  the  whole  energy  of  his 
manner  into  his  matter ;  methought  I  wit- 
nessed at  tiroes  «  halo  round  his  counte- 
nance, which  marked  him  as  a  peculiarly 
favoured  *  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty 
men,'  and  awed  the  most,  careless  among 
his  listening  crowds,  into  the  mostbreatb- 
less  attention  and  tboughtfulness. 
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**  In  ^hB  diKbarge  of  tkefe  deligbtfol 
dotiety  be  eoDtSDtied  to  inttnict  and  edify^ 
until  •  eoastituiion  wkkh  was  always 
feeble,  became  exhanated.  But.  amidat 
hja  late  growiog  debility,  I  ha?e  marked, 
and  80  bave  you,  bia  aoHcitude  to  omit  no 
one  of  bia  duties.  His  attendance  upon 
your  Catechetical  and  Bible  CUtse s,  yonr 
prayer  meetings,  and  yonr  Sabbath  ser- 
I'ices,  hh9  been,  during  the  winter,  nnre- 
mitting  and  laborious.  Vou  will  not  forget 
the  difficulty  and  feebieneaa  which  marked 
the  performance  of  his  last  public  service 
in  this  place  two  weeks  from  to>day ;  when 
from  the  words  <  It  is  finishbd,'  be  held 
up  to  yonr  riew  the  finished  Redemption 
of  bis  and  your  Master,  and  when  he  dis- 
pensed to  yon  the  emblems  of  the  Bread 
and  Water  of  Life,  Nor  will  you  fon^et 
the  remarkable  coincideace  between  bis 
repeated  declarations,  that '  that  would  be 
last  Communion  he  would  ever  administer,' 
with  the  fact,  that  after  his  work  was 
<  finished,'  he  *  gava  up  the  ghost.'  Tbeie 
declarations  prove,  that  though  his  death 
came  upon  us  with  the  suddenness  of  light- 
ning, yet  it  was  no  unexpected  event  to 
him.    Accordingly  be  earnestly  looked  to 


Him^  from  whom  is  the  prrpamiion  of 
the  heart,  for  the  greaC  and  solemn  duBfrr. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  prorediiig  his 
decease,  his  prevailing  paerciae  was  pfavtf 
->  audible  and  ailent — for  yon — for  his 
shortly  to  be  strickea  family^  and  for  biai- 
self.  The  last  words  he  nCtered  werp, 
'  Blessed  Jesus,  whil&  passioff  through  the 
dark  valley  of  death ,  do  thoo  mpromd  ander- 
neath  me  thine  everiastinfir  arms.  Conie, 
Lord  Jesus  1  receiire  me  inta  that  king- 
dom which  thou  hast  prepared  for  thy 
chosen  ones ;  that  I  may  there  join  in 
singing  hallelujahs  for  ever  and  erer.*  A 
few  hours  after  thia,  he  sweetly  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus,  on  the  twenty-aecoad  day  of 
February,  in  the  forty*eigbth  year  of  hb 
age,  and  the  twenty-sixth  of  bis  Biinistry. 
He  is  gone !  The  bones  of  yonr  Pastor 
recline  in  the  gloom  of  tlte  grare.  He  is 
gone  !  And  a  nsarble  monnoaeat  to  him 
would  be  a  useleas  expenoe ;  for  he  has 
left  an  enduring  monument  to  his  aaemofy 
in  yonr  bleeding  hearts.  He  is  gone! 
But  his  worth  is  enshrined  in  the  fondest 
recollectioos  of  his  numerous  friends" — 
pp.  3 1—35. 
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(Owing  to  the  press  of  very  interesting  intelligence  which  has  this  month  come  to 
hand,  we  are  compelled  to  confine  our  Book  Liat  to  a  mere  notice  of  Milton's  new 
Work,  and  the  List  of  Works  preparing  for  publication.) 

Christian  Doc*     little  bit  of  revenge  on  the  fair,  for  his  ill 


A  Treatise  ok 
TRINE,  catnpUedfrom  the  Holy  Scriptures 
alone.  By  John  Milton.  Translated 
from  the  original  (Latin).  By  Charles 
R.  Sumner,  M.  A.  Librarian  and  His- 
toriographer to  his  Majesty,  and  Preben^ 
dary  of  Canterbury,  ^to.  pp.  709. — The 
appearance  of  a  new  work  of  Milton's, 
is  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  in 
the  heavens.  It  has  long  been  the 
fashion  in  certain  circles  to  cry  down 
Milton's  prose  works  as  unworthy  of  his 


usage.  At  all  events,  monogamy  is  too 
firmly  settled  in  these  christian  lands  to 
be  disturbed  even  by  tlie  mighty  genius 
of  Milton,  and  a  modern  wife's  cortege 
will  not  admit  of  the  expenses  of  a  rival. 

PRBPARINO   FOR   PUBLICATION. 

Mr.  Scales,  of  Leeds,  is  preparing  a 
Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Scott,  of 
Heckmondwike,  and  Tutor  of  the  Heck- 
mondwike  Academy  nearly  thirty  years. 
Mh  S.  invitei  communications  on  the  snb- 


great  genius,  and  unfit  for  the  perusal  of    je^t^  especially  from  those  who  were  con- 
youth  in  modern  times.     The  volume  . .    -  -     _ 
befbre  us,  published  under  the  highest 
Auspices  in  the  land,  may  tend  to  correct 
this  party  prejudice,  while  it  recommends 
that  theology,  and  that  moral  practice 

iaowing  out  of  it,  which  have  alike  been       .     .         .      ^  *  ,,    , 

too  much  discarded  by  the  enemies  of    minations,  in  the  county  of  York,  from 

Milton  ^  prose.  Ihe  volume  takes  the 
whole  range  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  is 
a  brody  of  exegotieal  and  pmctioal  theo- 
logy. The  aubrjecls  art  very  specific, 
important,  and  interesting.  Milton  was 
ROt  used  very  w^l  by  the  sex:  his 
plea  fi>r  polygamy,  therefore,  as  found 
m  thb  volmne,  must  be  considered  as  a 


temporaries  with  Mr.  Scott,  or  students 
under  his  care.— ^Mr.  Scales  also  takes  the 
opportunity  of  announcing  *<  that  he  has 
for  several  years  been  collecting  materials 
for  «  History  of  the  Nonconformist  Mi- 
nisters and  Churches  of  the  Three  Deno- 


the  earliest  period  of  Nonconformity,  down 
to  the  present  time.  For  the  successful 
prosecution  of  these  researches,  he  must 
)>e  greatly  indebted  to  ministers  and  others 
who  are  possessed  of  early  records,  and 
documents,  (kt.  and  whose  eommu ni- 
dations he  respectfully  solicits.'*  —  The 
Bible  Teacher's  Manual,  Part  4.  By  Mn. 
Sherwood. 
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Dr.  «J.  P.  Smith  on  the  ExiUd  Mimtten  of 
the  SuKBS  Canton  if  Vaud. 

(To  the  Editors.) 

Homerton,  July  16,  1826. 

The  genetous  feeling  wbich  you  bare 
sliowQ  with  regard  to  the  persecuted 
Cliristians  of  tbe  Swiss  Canton  of  Vnud, 
leads  one  to  address  yon  With  conMcnce 
on  this  ocoMiOB.  At  the  meeting  of  (he 
general  body  of  the  London  Dissenting 
ministers,  which  passed  the  resolutions  re* 
1iirtiv«  to  ttiat  distressing  subject,*  a  vene- 
rable minister  urged  the  duty  of  doing 
something  more  substantially  beneficial  to 
the  exiled  svlferers,  than  merely  publish- 
ing words  of  sympathy.  The  suggestion 
WAS  evidentlly  agreeable  to  tbe  n>eetiag  ; 
hut  the  press  of  necessary  bvsiness  pre- 
vented its  being  followed  up«a  it  merited. 
British  Dissenters,  rejoicing  in  the  great- 
ness of  thejr  religious  pririlegev,  have  no 
fects  before  their  eyes  to  affect  their  hearts 
with  the  misery  of  penal  banishment  from 
a  native  Itfnd.  Connexions  are  snddeniy 
broken,  occupation  destroyed,  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  great  part  or  wholly 
taken  away,  the  sufferer  is  made  an  vd- 
welcorae  spectacle,  and  perhaps  a  heart- 
broken dependant,  in  a  strange  land  j  and, 
if  he  return  to  his  own  before  the  term  of 
his  exile  be  expired,  thepunUhmerU  of'  death 
awaits  him. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  my 
excellent  friend,  the  Rev.  Clement  Perrot 
of  Guernsey,  some  extracts  from  which  I 
should  think  myself  criminal  if  I  did  not 
solicit  you  to  lay  before  your  readers:  — 
*'  You  are  aware  that  fire  ministers  are 
BOW  exiled  trom  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  for 
no  other  cause  than  their  evangelical  aen- 
timentsand  correct  views  of  church-govern- 
ment. A  letter  from  a  valued  friend  states, 
*  There  are  five  exiled  ministers  ;  the  two 
Oliviers,  Juvet,  Chavannes,  and  Charles 
Rochat.  They  are  all  at  this  time  at  Paris, 
with  their  wives  and  children  :  but  some 
of  them  have  no  otber  means  of  providing 
lor  their  wants  than  accepting  the  chari- 
table donations  of  their  fellow-christians. 
How  long  tbey  will  be  able  to  remain  in 
France  is  very  donbtful.'  Now  can  you 
4evise  any  thing  to  assist  them  ?  In  these 
islands  we  have  great  need  of  labourers ; 
bat  there  exists  no  means  for  their  sip- 
port.  Could  the  sympathy  of  British 
Christians  aid  in  this,  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  wovld  yield  them  an  asylum  and 

an  honourable  field  of  labour.    The  little 

.1^^^— ■  ■  ■  I I « 

*  See  this  Magame  for  June,  p«  323, 
9f  tbe  prenent  volume. 


I  can  do  among  my  friends  will  be  done^ 
but  they  must  look  elsewhere  for  sufficient 
and  permanent  support." 

Allow  roe.  Gentlemen,  through  your 
widely-circulated  work,  to  appeal  to  the 
cbnsttan  wisdom,  benevoieoce,  and  piety 
of  our  congregations,  who  know  the  value 
of  the  Gospel,  and  who  honour  the  rights 
o|  conscienoe.  A  case  possessing  a  greater 
claim  cannot  easily  be  conceived.  The 
high  and  indispenaahle  duty  of  succouring 
persecuted  servaats  of  Christ  is  here  as- 
sx)ciated  wHh  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
their  talents  into  immediate  use,  and  that 
for  a  most  desirable  field  of  naissionary  la* 
hour.  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  three 
smaller  islands  adjoining,  are  the  remains 
oi  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  have,  evtfr 
since  the  accession  of  William  I.,  been  a 
pATt  of  tbe  patrimony  of  the  Crown  of 
England.  French  is  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage, and  by  the  upper  classes,  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  its  purity.  Tbe  Wesleyan  Me* 
iSioditfs,  as  well  as  other  denominations, 
have  very  zealously  laboired  among  the 
peof^ ;  but  there  is  room  for  more  exer- 
tion, without  any  'Unfriendly  or  unhdy 
rivalship.  The  Swiss  refugee  nuni3ters  are 
men  of  education  and  talents,  whose  mi- 
nistry possesses  great  force  and  unction, 
and  who  have  given  the  strongest  proofs 
of  their  fidelity  to,  the  dictates  of  an  up- 
right conscience,  and  to  the  authority  of 
their  Divine  Saviour.  They  were  no  more 
than  justly  described  in  tbe  Resolutions 
above  referred  to,  as  *<  ministers  of  un- 
questioned character  for  piety,  learning, 
and  usefulness :  who,  for  conscience  to- 
wards God,  are  enduring  unmerited  suffer- 
ings, from  cruel  mockings,  bonds,  and 
imprisonments,  spoliation,  destitution,  and 
exile."  If  any  farther  testimony  were  re- 
quisite to  the  character  of  these  sufferers 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  truth,  1  would 
refer  to  the  Rev.  Csssar  Malan,  the  Rev. 
^niilius  Guers,  and  other  pious  persons 
in  Geneva ;  the  Rev.  Mark  Wilks  of  Paris, 
and  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  of  Edinbuigh. 
They  are  all,  1  believe,  young  men  ;  and 
probably  some  of  them  would  be  found, 
upon  due  investigation,  to  be  admirably 
qualified  to  become  missionaries  to  tbe 
Mauritius,  or  any  other  of  the  old  French 
colonies  which  have  been  permanently  an* 
nexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

But  the  immediate  duty  is  to  afford 
them  and  their  families  that  pecuniary  re- 
lief of  which  they  cani^pt  but  stand  in  deep 
necessity.  This  would  be  accootplished, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  in  a  single  fort* 
nxght,  if  ministers  and  congregations  would 
promptly  tak^  up  the  case,  and  m^  pubUc 
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eoUutioHt,  I  would  respectfnlly  suggest, 
that  sermons  preached  on  the  occasion 
wQuld,  almost  of  necessity,  embrace  to- 

Sics  of  peculiar  interest  and  importance, 
hould  such  coUectioos  be  numeroos, 
though  they  might  singly  be  of  bnt  mode- 
rate amount,  a  sufficient  fund  wonld  be 
raised,  both  for  alleyiaiing  the  immediate 
pressure  of  distress,  and  for  enabling  these 
good  men  to  take  steps  towards  obtaining 
situations  of  permanent  usefulness.  There 
seems  to  be  no  preliminary  wanted  but  a 
declared  body  of  agents,  who  wonld  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  receiring  and 
distributing  the  fund  that  may  be  raised. 
It  is  out  of  my  power  to  make  the  requisite 
personal  applications,  but  I  run  no  risk  in 
affirming,  that  this  work  will  be  cheerfully 
undertaken  and  faithfully  performed  by 
the  Committee  of  the  London  Congrega- 
tional ministers.  Their  names  are  as 
follows : 

The  llcr.  R.  Winter,  D.  D.  Sidmouth- 
stfceC,  Gray's  Inn  Lane;  J.  P.  Sruith, 
D.  D.  Homerton ;  William  Harris,  LL.  D.> 
Hoxton;  H.  F.  Burder,  A.  M.  Hackney; 
Joseph  Fletcher,  A.  M.  Mile  End,  near 
Stepney ;  Thomas  Harper,  Secretary,  East- 
street,  Walworth. 

As  a  banking-house  for  the  deposit  of 
the* collections,  I. am  favoured  with  per- 
mission to  announce  that  of  Messrs.  Han- 
key.  I  beg  to  add  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a  redundancy  of  the  re- 
sources proposed  to  be  raised  ;  for  though 
tlie  exiled  ministers  mentioned  by  Mr. 
PeiTOt  are  only  five,  of  whom  probably 
four  have  families,  yet  there  are  other  ex' 
treme  sufferers  and  exiles  in  the  same  holy 
cause,    if  the  amount  raised  should  enable 


[August, 

still  going  on  with  their  arduous  labour  of 
removing  the  dirt  and  ashes  from  the  town, 
and  every  week  leads  to  some  new  dis- 
covery. Yesterday  we  saw  a  painted  wall, 
from  which  the  rubbish  was  but  half  re- 
moved, and  the  effect  it  has  on  the  mind 
is  indescribable.  Graceful  and  beautifully 
painted  figures,  in  all  the  freshness  of  their 
first  state,  are  seen  emerging  from  a  bed, 
where  they  hare  lain  for  ages  hidden  and 
unknown.  Here  are  shops  which  furnish 
the  necessaries  of  life,  theatres  for  amuse- 
ment, temples  for  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
villas  and  noblemen's  houses,  with  all  the 
contrivances  for  luxury,  gradually  pro- 
duced from  amongst  the  ruins,  and  display-, 
ing  the  awful  spectacle  of  a  town  suddenly 
arrested  in  all  the  business  and  bustle  of 
worldly  occupations;  and  it  is  the  more 
awful,  because  many  of  the  paintings  and 
works  of  art  discovered,  both  here  and  at 
Herculaneum,  display  a  moral  degradation 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
pain.  Here  Cicero  spent  much  of  his 
time,  and  here  the  philosophers  discoursed 
on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  But  how  little 
were  they  able  to  do  in  the  great  work  of 
regenerating  their  fellow  men !  Such  licen- 
tious things  are  found  painted  on  the  wa] Isl- 
and were  executed  in  the  more  durable 
material  of  marble,  that  the  Neapolitans, 
who  arc  not  particularly  nice  in  such  mat- 
ters, prevent  strangers  coming  in  where 
they  are  at  work,  for  fear  of  some  disco- 
very that  would  be  revoltiog  and  disgust- 
ing. Were  it  not  for  these  damning  proofs 
of  the  true  state  of  things,  there  is  really 
something  so  beautiful  in  the  structure  of 
the  temples,  so  elegant  and  graceful  are. 
all  the  buildings,  and  all  the  various  orna- 


the  Committee  to  extend  relief  to  any  of    ments  of  the  houses,  that  a  mind  delighted 
them,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  will  dis- 
charge the  duty  with  careful  investigation, 
caution,  and  economy. 

I  am,  Gentlen^en,  &c. 

J,  Pye  Smith. 


Extracts  of  Letters  from  Italy. — We  are 
happy  to.  present  our  readers  with  addi- 
tional Extracts  of  letters  received  from  an 
esteemed  friend  now  in  Italy,  and  we 
doubt  not,  but  the  following  elegant  and 
impressive  descriptions  will  be  read  with 


with  the  contemplation  of  innocence, 
might  easily  persuade  itself,  that  here  she 
held  her  throne,  and  distributed  her  fa- 
vours ;  and  .that  here  a  race  of  beings 
dwelt,  who  were  intellectual,  refined,  and 
pure. 

*<  t  have  been  down  into  the  only  re- 
maining part  of  Herculaneum.  The  ex- 
cavations, yott^know,  are  all  filled  up  for 
fear  of  undermining  the  town  and  palace 
of  Portici,  which  is  built  on  the  bed  of 
lava  that  covers  the  ancient  city.      You 


an  interest  equal  to  that  which  his  former  ^^e  led  through  a  good  many  dark  passages 

communications  have  excited.  (carrying  lights  in   your  hands),  which 

"  Naples,  April  29,  1825.— I  had  a  mfOst  they  make  out  to  be  a  theatre,  but  there 

interesting  day  yesterday  wandering  over  is  little  to  be  seen ;  and  the  cold  and  damp 

the  ruins  of  Pompeii.     Besides  the  emo-  of  the  place,   with  the    hissing  noise  of 


tions  that  must  arise  in  the  mind  of  any 
traveller  on  visiting  such  a  scene  as  this, 
I,  as  an  artist,  found  amongst  the  various 
remnantis  of  this  Once  beautiful  city  (beau- 
tiful even  in  ruins) ,  many  objects  of  most 
peculiar  interest.  You  know  that  the  best 
paintings  discovered  on  the  walls  are  re- 
moved to  the  museum  at  Portici,  where 
access  is  easy,  and  where  they  may  bd 
examined  at  leiiure ;  but  the  workmen  are 


scorpions  around  you,  diminish  a  good 
deal  of  the  pleasure  of  the  visit.  Were 
this  the  only  remnant  of  a  buried  town  to 
be  seen,  we  should  look  at  it  with  more 
interest,  but  Pompeii  has  all  the  charms  of 
daylight  and  of  beauty.  Here  we  can 
waader  far,  and  linger  long.  Wp  know 
Hereulaneum  is  buried  in  lava,  but  we 
see  Pompeii  opened  up  again  to. our  view; 
we  can  stand  on  the  same  pavement  on 
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which  the  ancients  stood,  and  look  round 
over  the  same  delicious  scene,  which  ex- 
cited their  admiration  and  inspired  their 

SODgS. 

<*  I  have  not  yet  ascended  Vesuvius; 
till  my  foot  is  quite  well,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt it.  From  the  appearance  it  has 
presented  since  I  have  been  here,  I  should 
not  have  suspected  it  to  be  volcanic.  It  is. 
as  peaceable  as  any  hill  in  £ngland,  not 
the  smallest  smoke  or  vapour  that  I  can 
perceive  ever  issues  from  it. 

**  Rome,  during  the  last  week  of  my 
stay  there,  was  the  scene  of  much  parade 
and  spl^dour.  As  I  thought  it  would  be 
the  only  oppi^rtunity  of  my  life,  and  more- 
over as  I  was  desirous  to  know  how  far 
my  mind  might  be  affected  with  it,  I  at- 
tended all  the  pompous  ceremonies  Of  the 
church.  The  Pope  goes  thnmgh  a  com- 
plete imitation  of  the  latter  acts  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  and  at  last  prostrates  himself 
before  the  altar  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  while 
the  miserere  is  sung,  which  is  a  sort  of  at- 
tempt to  set  to  music  the  passion  and  agony 
of  the  Redeemer.  Every  thing  that  music 
can  do  is  done  by  the  choir—  all  that  acting 
can  do  is  done  by  the  Pope,  who  certainly 
performs  his  part  to  admiration ;  but  after 
all,  my  Protestant  feelings  rather  partobk 
of  horror  than  devotion,  and  I  recoiled 
from  the  scenes,  as  I  should-from  any  thing 
avowedly  blasphemous ;  in  truth,  there  is 
8o  much  of  the  ludicrous  mixing  up  per- 
petually with  the  pious  observances  of  the 
Romans,  that  one  cannot  choose,  but  laugh 
even  at  their  most  solemn  ceremonies. 
The  fast  of  Lent,  in  which  is  ordered  the 
most  rigorous  abstinence  from  flesh,  is  at 
an  end  on  Easter-day,  and  then  you  see 
all  the  tables  of  the  eating-hoases  deco- 
rated 'with  flowers,  and  the  joints  of  meat 
gilded  and  illuminated.  Bladders  of  fat 
are  hung  out  at  the  ham-shops  brilliantly 
ornamented,  and  every  things  seems  sweat- 
ing with  greasy  joy,  that  the  days  of  fast- 
ing are  over,  and  that  the  season  is  again 
restored,  when  all  may  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merrv.  The  illumination  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  splendid  fireworks  from  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  finish  the  whole  matter. 
As  the  rockets  fly  up  and  disperse  in  the 
air,  all  remembrance  of  the  penance  and 
abstinence  of  Lent  vanishes.  The  giomi  di 
grasso  (days  of  fat)  are  commenced,  and 
the  whole  of  the  people  give  themselves  up 
to  merriment  and  pleasure." 

**  Naples,  June  5. — The  neighbourhood 
of  Naples  furnishes  subjects  of  interest  for 
every  taste;  the  philosopher  finds  abun- 
dant occupation  in  contemplating  the  won- 
ders of  nature — the  lover  of  antiquity  and 
of  art  has  a  rich  treat  in  exploring  the 
monuments  of  the  ancients,  and  his  curiosity 
is  ever  kept  alive  by  the  continued  excava- 
tions going  on  at  Pompeii.  The  readers  of 
Virgil  and  Horace  are  surprised  with  some 
claisicid  aisociatioQ  at  every  step  they  tak^j 
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and  the  reader  of  the  Bible  feels  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  treading  on  the  very  spot, 
(Putioli),  where  Paul  first  landed  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  In  good  truth,  had  I  not 
made  this  excursion  to  Naples,  I  should 
have  gone  away  with  but  an  imperfect  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  Italy.  You,  who  are 
yourself  a  genuine  lover  of  nature,  can 
conceive  the  raptures  I  have  felt  in  wan- 
dering through  these  delicious  scenes,.  The 
orange-groves  of  Sorrento,  where  the  air  is 
perfumed  with  sweets ;  the  rolnantic  and 
ever  varied  paths  of  Vico  and  Siano — paths 
too  steep  and  too  rugged  for  even  a  mule 
to  keep  his  feet;  the  enchanted  ground 
of  Amalphi — the  huge  caverns  and  over*^ 
hanging  rocks,  where  all  that  is  sublime^ 
and  all  that  is  lovely  in  nature,  is  heaped 
together  in  the  most  profuse  variety,  and 
where  the  whole  seems  more  like  the  fantas- 
tic creation  of  fairy-land,  than  the  ordinary 
march  of  nature.  All  the  dreams  of  my 
infancy,  all  the  waking  visions  of  my 
youth,  and  all  the  inventions  of  Imy  riper 
years,  have  been  realized — exceeded,  a 
thousand  times  exceeded — by  the  rich  and 
voluptuous  assemblage  of  beauties  which 
are  scattered  with  an  unsparing  hand 
round  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the  still 
more  interesting  bay  of  Salerno.  Anti- 
quities, merely  as  antiquities,  do  not  mueh 
affect  me.  When  I  have  once  realized  the 
sentiment  of  departed  greatness,  I  can  do 
no  more  ;  but  the  beauties  of  nature  take 
me  by  storm*  <<  History  has  but  one 
page,"  nature  is  inexhaustible. 

<<  My  compainon  and  I  have  been  in 
many  places  where  English  have  never 
trodden.  Travellers  generally  content  . 
themselves  with  seeing  the  regular  Uom, 
which  they  do  in  the  smallest  possible 
time.  I  have  heard  a  man  in  fashionable 
society  in  Rome  boast  that  **  he  had  done 
up  Tivoli  in  seven  hours."  My  fellow- 
traveller  and  myself  do  not  <<  do  up" 
things  in  quite  so  small  a  space.  We  wan- 
der for  days  together  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, and  share  the  hospitality  of  the 
cottagers.  '<  Sieu  propria  Ingletef"  is  a 
question  that  has  been  often  put  to  me. 
"  E  purche  tiete  venuto  in  quetto  pat$ef** 
(Are  you  real  (right  earnest)  English? 
and  what  can  have  brought  you  to  this 
place,  so  far  from  home  ?)  When  we  tell 
them  it  is  the  beauty  of  their  country  that 
has  tempted  us,  that  we  are  delighted 
with  their  delicious  fruits,  their  grapes, 
their  figs,  anil  their  oranges,  their  eyei 
sparkle  with  pleasure ;  they  make  us  come 
into  their  houses,  and  set  before*  us  the 
choicest  productions  of  their  gardens. 
They  listen  to  all  we  say  with  the  great- 
est eagerness,  and  when  we  go,  shower 
down  blessings  on  our  head.  My  com- 
panion, who  manages  the  patois^  the  itn- 
guaggio  cantadvnesco,  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  do,  is  very  fond  of  talking  to  them 
about  religion*    I  sometimcm  tell  him  w^ 
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sball  bftve  the  prieitf  4oini  vpoi^  ua ;  sad 
I  reaUy  believe,  were  ve  io  stiiy  long  in 
any  place,  thit  woald  happen.  The  people 
every  where  aeem  ripe  for  reform;  but 
they  are  kept  la  a  atate  of  moat  deplorable 
ignorance.  When  the  Bible  is  described 
to  them,  they  can  hardly  bring  their  minds 
to  believe  such  a  book  can  exist.  They 
kAow  of  no  authority  but  the  church,  and 
no  law  but  the  ipte  dixit  of  the  priest. 

^*  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  the  observances  of  the  Catho* 
lie  Church  are  purely  of  pagan  origin,  and 
that  it  is  only  the  ancieiit  worship  of  the 
gods  bunglingly  engrafted  on  Cbristiaoity. 
i  have  not  seen  it,  but  the  idea  struck  me 
most  forcibly  on  going  the  see  a  fetta 
which  is  held  at  a  little  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  the  fcasi  of  the 
Jdadonna  dtl  Areola  mMdenna  celebrated 
througlioiit  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  the 
extraordinary  miracles  she  has  performed ; 
in  roeaiory  of  which  miracles,  the  church 
is  filled  (like  the  little  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Fourvierc,  at  Lyons)  with  repre- 
•entatiocis  in  painting,  in  wood,  or  in  wax, 
of  all  the  accidents  and  deformities  that 
can  disfigure  the  human  frame,  all  of 
which  hitve  been  cured  by  tlie  miraculous 
power  of  this  wonderful  virgin.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  masses  that  are  said  by 
the  priest,  the  people  go  down  on  their 
knees,  and  placing  their  tongues  on  the 
floor,  proceed  in  this  attitude  from  the 
eburcb  door  to  the  altar,  licking  the  dust 
all  the  way.  By  the  time  they  are  arrived 
before  the  Virgin,  they  are  completely  ex- 
baasted.  They  remain,  however,  on  their 
knees,  (their  tongues  and  their  noses 
bUckeoed  with  filth,)  till  they  have  got 
through  a  certain  number  of  prayers,  and 
then  leaye  tli^  church  witli  the  full  .assu- 
rance of  having  obtained  the  favour  of  the 
madonna,  and  bnving  gained  indulgence 
from  many  years  of  purgatory.  Their 
throats  are  then  oteansed  in  the  village 
with  abiindap4  libfMAons  of  wine,  their 
keads  are  docorated  witk  oak-leaves  and 
buochet  ai  peek4  nuts,  that  are  made  to 
htflg  like  grapes  nbout  their  hair ;  they 
aie  placed  4ipon  donkies*  and  carried 
bane  to  N«ptoi,  singing  drunken  songs 
sn  praise  of  tkt  Miadonna  del  Arco^  who 
beak  ail  dtoeasep,  redresses  all  wrongs, 
imd  (uH&U  U>  <ke  utmoai  Mm  dasires  of  all 
kcr  votariaa.  H^ucb  »  mixture  of  filth  and 
pifiy,  drufikenness  and  devotion,  must 
mwe  bad  its  origin  in  the  ancient  Baccha- 
naJian  orgies*  oi  which  it  is  a  most  lively 
and  animatad  illustration.  At  Borne  I 
bnd  seen  the  people  crawling  on  their 
kaees  through  the  holy  doors,  falling 
down  in  the  dirt  whenever  the  Pope  passed 
by*  and,  what  is  still  a  greater  exertion, 
ascending  the  b^Iy  sUurpasc*  which  tliey 
iell  you  onoe  was  Pilate's ;  but  never  did 
I  aee  them  in  a  state  of  .such  fUthydegrada- 
iitfU  as  a(  the/tf(a  (d  (be  Madonna  del  Area. 
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I  wish  aU  our  senators  would  come  oat 
and  see  the  real  state  of  Italy ;  thejr  would 
not  be  quite  so  lond  in  defence  of  what 
they  miscall  emancipation,   but  which  in 
fact  is  opening  the  doyr  Xo  the  incivase  uf 
the  wprst  of  slavery^     I  bH%'o  aeen  the 
whole  of  tlie  respectable  populaticyi  of 
Rome  assembled  in  the  aplendid  church 
of  8t  Peter's,  and  I  have  seen  them  fall 
down  instantaneously  on  their  knees  at 
^hc  sight  of  what  are  called  the  holy  relics, 
which  are  exposed  by  the  priest  from  an 
elevated  gallery  on  particular  occasions. 
Once  I  found  myself  the  only  individual 
who  had  courage  enough  to  naaintain  the 
erect  posture,  and  1  stood  up  alone  amidst 
the    kneeling    multitude.      I    have    seen 
the    liorses,    asses,    and    dogs,    brought 
up  on  St.  Anthony's  day,  to  be  blessed 
by  the  priest;  aud  then  the  riders  have 
driven  them   through  the  city  like  road- 
men,   thinking    no  harm  could  come  to 
ihem.     I  have  seen  people  of  all  ranks 
and  ages  prosimte  themselves  before  the 
atatue  of  St.  Peter,    and  after  sabring  a 
short  prayer,  most  humbly  kiss  his  toe. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  the 
great  toe  of  the  image  (it  is  so  wretched 
a  thing  I  can  hardly  call  it  a  statue)  ia 
from  time  to  time  worn  away,   and  the 
brazier  is  called  in  to  supply  another.  Chat 
the  toe-worsluppers  may  not  miss  the  ob« 
ject  of    their  adoration.      But  a  letter 
would  not  suffice  to  tell  of  half   the  in- 
stances  that  1  have  aeen  acted    before 
my  eyes  of  the  most  degrading  super- 
stition   and    image  -  worship ;     and    yet 
ibis  is  the  Catholicism  of  an  enlightened 
age,  which  some  of  our  statesmen  would 
bold  up  to  a  Protestant  country  as  a  thin^  to 
be  encouraged,  supported,  and  patronized. 
That  I  might  not  labour  under  any  mis- 
understanding about  the  matter,    I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  hear  their  ser- 
mons and  their  different  addresses  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  altar.    But  I  cannot  de- 
scribe, nor  would  you  believe,  the  non- 
sense with  which  my  ears  Jiave  been  in- 
salted  on  these  occasions.     I  have  heard 
the  most  paltry,  lying  inventions  of  ghosts 
and  goblins,  gravely  addressed  to  respect- 
able audiences,   and   boldly  asaerted   to 
have  passed  under  the  priest's  own  obser- 
vation.    But  I  beg  pardon  for  occupying 
your  time  with  these  filthy  abominations. 

Public  Meeting  for  the  Establishment  of 
a  London  U7iiversiiy.~^li  is  with  great 
satisfaction  we  present  our  readers 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  very  large 
and  most  respectable  meeting,  con- 
vened to  establish  a  liberal  (Tniversity 
in  the  MelropoUs,  for  students  of  every 
denomination.  It  was  held  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern.  At 
two  o'clock  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  took  the  chair,  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  distingoished  senators, 


meretiaiits/  nSoitteni,  and  otlicr  literary 
genttemcn.  The  great  room  iras  crowded 
in  every  part,  and  many  hundreds  wens 
compelied  to  retire,  who  could  not  even 
approach  to  the  doors.  After  a  short  a^ 
dress  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Cox,  M.  A.,  of  liackney,  as  Pro- 
yisional  Seccetary,  gave  aa  outline  of  the 
general  plan*  It  was  difficult,  he  said,  to 
trace  with  aiCcuracy  Uie  various  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  meeting  ai 
this  day.  The  importance  of  such  a  plan 
of  education  had  been  impressed  simulta** 
neoosly  upon  the  minds  of  many.'  Some 
liberal  seoators,  and  a  celebrated  poet; 
bad  noticed  tlK  overflow  of  tUe  univer- 
sities, and  wished  to  secure  their  benefits 
to  the  middling  classes ;  at  the  same  time, 
iiDBQC  distingniriied  Dissenters  wei«  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  adopt  plans  for  the 
more  general  dissemination  of  liberal 
knowledge.  These  various  elements  were 
At  work ,  combining  to  produce  one  grand 
end.  It  is  now  proposed  to  establi^  an 
InHitution,  to  be  calh'd  <<  The  London 
University."  Its  object  is,  to  diffuse  ge* 
neral  science ;  to  be  open  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  year :  it  is  to  be  a  college 
of  general  science,  including  languages^ 
moral  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  medi<- 
cine,  mathematics^  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  to  be 
governed  by  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor, 
and  counsellors,  who  are  to  be  elected  by 
the  body  of  shareholders,  every  two  years : 
shareholders  are  to  be  constituted  such  by 
subscribing  «£  1^«  Professors  are  to  be 
chosen  and  appointed  by  the  Directors^ 
and  to  be  entirely  under  their  control.  The 
capital  proposed  to  be  raised  is  o£300,000, 
a  sum  which  is  supposed  to  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  expenses  of  the  founflation, 
and  which  is  to  be  dinded  icto  shares  of 
^100.  each.  No  person  to  be  allowed  to 
sobscribe  for  more  than  ten  shares-.  The 
holder  of  five  shares  is  to  have  two  Votes ; 
the  holder  of  ten  shares,  three  rotes.  The 
annual  payment  of  the  students  to  be  fivd 
'guineas,  with  the  free  use  of  the  librsry. 
The  sharahoidera are  to  receive 4  percent, 
for  their  svbscription.  Donations  will  be 
received ;  and  every  donor  of  ^50.  to  be 
eotitled  to  the  same  privileges  for  life,  as 
»sabficriberof  ^100. 

Jolrn  Smitb>  Esq.,  M.  P.,  after  a  few 
rsnsarkay  pitopased  tbe  firaC  resolutioft. 
Mr.  S.  then  moved,  '*  thstt  tbe  Prospectus 
lead  As  the  haaia  of  the  proceedings,  re* 
inesentlng  the  necessity  of  a  University 
in  Londou,  and  explaining  tbe  principles 
of  such  lastitaUon,  be  immediately  printed 
fcr  extensive  decidatioat" 

H.  Bronghaos,  Esq.,  IVt  P.,  entered  alf 
Ihiia  moqheat  amidst  thandent  of  applame. 
When  tiie  cheers  had  in  some  meaanra 
8«bslded,  that  gentlenmii  addressed  tko 
mttiing  to  the  fSlowiag  effisct  :— 

It  gives,  me  tbe  greatest  possible  safti*- 
iMtion  to  hvre  the  honoar  <k  meetkif  mf 
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leUow<-cUizcas  on  ttu»  decagon ;  for  I 
have  the  honour  of.  being  a  citisen,  in 
common  with  .many  here.  But  on  no 
occasion  have  I  felt  my  heart  more  warmed 
by  the  business  which  formed  the  object  of 
the  assembly ;  for  1  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded, that  no  man  who  values  the  best 
interests  of  his  kind — ^the  diffusion  of  use** 
ful  knowledge — the  raising  ^e  middling 
classes  to  the  station  they  ovght  to  oc** 
cupy — the  blessings  of  a  literary  and 
scientific  education,  without  which,  riches 
are  but  dross,  rank  is  an  empty  bauble, 
and  power  a  gift,  not  for  tbe  happiness 
but  for  the  injury  of  mankind  ;.>-no  mao, 
I  say,  who  values  these  things,  can  be  in* 
different  to  the  object  of  our  piesent  meet* 
iflg.  As  we  are,  thank  God,  very  nmne* 
rously  assembled,  I  will  not  unnecessarily 
detain  you,  but  with  all  possible  brevity 
state  what  are  our  views. 

It  occurred  to  many  persons,  some 
months  ago,  when  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions were  formed  under  the  patronage  of 
my  excellent  firiend.  Dr.  Birkbeck — it  oc- 
curred that,  as  one  consequence  would 
naturally  be  that  of  the  labouring  daises 
of  the  community  acquiring  a  degree 
of  knowledge,  and  making  advances  in 
seience  of  which  our  forefiithers  never 
dreamed ; — it  occurred,  I  say,  to  the  pa- 
trons of  these  measures,  that  one  neces- 
sary consequence  would  be,  that  the  gveat^ 
the  powerful,  and  the  rich,  wonld  no 
kmger  be  worthy  of  being  called  their 
superiors,  unless  tiiey  were  their  betters 
also  in  worth  and  knowledge.  All  thought 
that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  teach- 
ing carpenters,  and  bricklayers,  and 
smiths,  to  reason  on  scientific  principles, 
while  those  who  employed  them  were  not 
instructed  themselves,  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  solecisms  in  the  world.  It  oc* 
cuned,  therefore,  that  they  coold  not  too 
speedily  pnt  these  resolutions  into  a  prac« 
tical  rimpe ;  and  they  also  found  that  some 
exeeUent  and  worthy  friends  among  the 
Dissenters,  were  actvaaUy  at  the  same  time 
impressed  with  the  same  views,  and  from 
the  same  causes,  were  actually,  with  a 
degree  of  light  proportioned  to  their  real 
worth,  which  is  unbounded,  engaged  ia 
the  same  way.  So  we  joined — we  laid 
aside  our  differences,  and  united.  We 
said,  <<  We  are  CburchmeR,  and  you  are 
Dissenters;  we  may  be  right,  and  you 
may  be  wrong,  or  you  are  right  or  we  are 
wrong  J "  but  all  this  we  put  out  of  the 
question  ;  both  must  learn,  both  nrast  be 
taogbt  just  the  same  way.  Dr.  Birkbeck 
le  a  Dissentsr—Sir  Humphrey  Davy  is  a 
Churehmain ;  bat  I  believe  they  both 
Isaoh  cfaeroistiy  tiie  same  way.  They 
have  no-  tests  (unlcsa  indeed  they  be 
obemkal  tests)  irtietber  a  thing  be  an 
aeid  or  an  alkali ;  no  test,  except  lithmus, 
or  some  ether,  to  ascertain  tbe  quality  of 
a  tfaiof  as  it  ihaU  luru  the  paper  dtlier 
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bine  or  red  ;  they  do  not  say,  we  will  not 
teach  yoQ,  unless  we  take  you  first  into  a 
private  room,,  and  examine  yon  before  a 
bisbop  as  to  yonr  opinions :  if  the  Pope 
himself  were  to  learn  chemistry,  be  must 
learn  it  jnst  in  the  same  way.  And  there- 
fore we  thought  it  would  be  best  not  to 
teach  theology — not  from  any  uoder- 
valuiog  of  it !  no !  we  never  thought,  we 
never  attempted,  we  never  supposed  we 
could  pui  them  on  a  level.  But  theology 
is  well  taught  in  other  places :  there  are 
the  universities  for  the  Church — Scotland 
for  the  Presbyterians — and  Homerton  and 
Hoxton  and  other  places  for  the  Dis- 
senters; and  my  friend  Cox  here,  to 
whose  services  we  are  all  so  much  in- 
debted, is  a  sort  of  bisbop  among  them. 
I  am  very  anxious  that  you  should  under- 
stand me.  Religion  is  of  consequence : 
it  is  importaot  if  it  be  true — it  is  im- 
portant if  it  be  not  true — and  it  has  to  do 
with  the  highest  interests  of  mankind. 
But  it  is  a  subject  on  which  we  may  split, 
and  therefore  Wte  do  not  admit  it.  Men 
may  differ  on  other  points  with  safety, 
but  no  man  can  give  up  his  opinions  here ; 
be  cannot  consent  to  believe  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  erroneous  doctrine.  So,  there- 
fore, it  is  because  we  value  religion  so 
highly,  that  we  will  not  mix  it  with  these 
other  concerns,  but  place  it  in  a  class  of 
its  own.  I  hope  this  subject  will  be  well 
understood.  Professions,  on  all  subjects, 
'are  to  be  mistrusted,  and  most  of  all  as 
respects  religion.  Some  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  all  the  professions  you  can  make, 
and  therefore  I  advise  you  not  to  mention 
a  word  about  it. 

.  The  council  are  to  be  invested  will  full 
and  absolute  power  to  choose,  reject,  or 
expel  professors  and  others  who  shall  neg- 
lect their  duty,  or  be  found  teaching  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  good 
subjects  to  the  state,  or  religious  men  to 
religion ;  and  this  is  a  ground  of  security 
to  the  public,  that  no  doctrinal  opinions 
of  their  own  are  to  enter ;  and  ail  who 
take  part  in  this  concern,  while  they  hold 
ifligion  most  sacred,  join  in  laying  the 
foundation  most  generally,  by  having  no 
tests,  no  exclusions ;  and  so  nothing  con- 
trary to  religion  can  ever  pass  the  threshold 
of  the  Institution. 

But  now  as  to  the  Institution  itself. 
Could  a  man  believe  that  we  are  now  in 
the  year  1825,  and  that  a  man  living  in 
the  city  of  London,  or  in  Westminster,  or 
in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  has  no 
means  of  teaching  his  children  the  useful 
arts,  the  belles  lettres,  &c  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  not  only  a  respectable  man,  but 
one  who  has  two  or  three  hundred  a  year 
to  pay  for  each  child  ?  And  unless  he 
has  that,  he  cannot.  His  carpenter  may^ 
his  bricklayer,  his  smith  may  be  taught^ 
but  the  master  cannot !  Unless,  indeed, 
hfi  be  willing  to  send  him  to  the  Mecha* 


Dies'  Institute,  which  he,  perbH»f  wouM 
not  like ;  though  I  will  engage  he  would 
be  well  taught  there.  This  is  the  case; 
and  this  decides  the  question.  There  mutt 
be  a  Unioenity  in  London  !  There  mil  he  a 
Unwenity  »i«  London  !  Vou  might  as  well 
persuade  a  man  that  is  thirsty  not  to  par- 
take of  a  clear  purling  brook  that  is  near 
his  lips,  for  fear  of  offending  some  one  who 
has  a  longer  neck  than  his  own,  and  to  say 
to  him,  <'  Sir,  I  cannot  think  of  drinking 
till  you  are  refreshed,"  as  persuade  the 
man  who  feels  his  need  of  information,  not 
to  stretch  out  his  hands  to  partake  of  the 
benefits  of  such  an  Institution  when  it  is 
placed  within  his  reach,  as  persuade  the 
man  who  thirsts  for  science  not  to  slake 
his  thirst  at  the  sacred  fountain  1 

But  some  may  say, "  I  have  .£300  a  year 
for  each  of  my  children,  and  I  like  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  very  well ;  but  I  don't  like 
to  send  them  away,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when  the  character  is  forming,  from  under 
the  parental  roof ;  I  wish  to  keep  them  at 
home  under  my  own  eye."  Well,  this 
may  be  done,  and  they  may  be  sent  to -this 
fine  day-school  of  science.  It  has  been 
said  that  London  is  a  very  immoral  place. 
But  I  had  rather  send  my  son  to  an  immo- 
ral place  under  my  own  eye,  than  I  would 
send  him  to  the  most  moral  place,  even  to 
Oxford  or  to  Cambridge^  away  from  my  ob- 
servation. Those  who  argue  thus,  reason 
as  if  their  sons  went  to  the  universities 
under  their  inspection ;  but  as  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  comparison  does  not  hold 
good. 

Now,  there  are  many  respectable  per* 
sons  whose  sons  are  educating  for  surgeons, 
doctors,  &c. ;  and  how  can  they  send  them 
to  the  university  from  the  age  of  15  to  21» 
which  is  the  very  time  required  for  their 
apprenticeship  ?  But  if  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  would  suffice,  as  it  will,  this 
would  be  readily  spared,  because  the  mas* 
ter  would  know  that  his  pupil  was  receivin|^ 
benefit. 

We  do  not  call  upon  you  to  do  wonders 
or  impossibilities.  When  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  building  for  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  my  friend.  Dr.  Birk* 
beck,  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  sub- 
scriptions, and  he  laid  down  ^,000  at 
once  on  the  table.  We  want  a  large  sum, 
and  we  divide  it  into  shares  of  «£100  each. 
We  look  forward,  therefore,  to  the  accom« 
plishment  of  our  plan  with  confidence. 
^ye  firmly  believe  we  shall  be  assisted'both 
by  donations  and  by  shares.  We  come  into 
tne  City  of  London,  where  Iivill  not  say, 
money  may  be  had  for  asking  for,  bat 
where,  1  will  say,  no  man  ever  came  whose 
scheme  was  honest,  and  did  not  receive 
support  We  ask  no  tests,  because  we 
consider  they  lead  to  intolerance  and  in- 
consistency, and  that  many  who  take 
(hen»,  do  it  from  motives  of  gain.  That 
is  my  creed  on  the  doctrine  of  tests  and 
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»ubscriptioii» ;  and  I  think  it  more  hoiiett, 
tnnre  religioas,  more  philosophical,  more 
fitting  flte  honest  man,  than  his  who  wrote 
a  whole  boolc  about  sabscriptions,  and 
then  said  that  he  was  too  poor  to  keep  a 
conscieoce. 

This  is  our  plan  ;  and  we  are  buppy  to 
have  one  presiding  among  as  who,  to  hia 
own  great  honour,  and  our  benefit,  preside! 
over  this  city.  Men  may  contend  else* 
where  on.  grounds  of  religion  or  politics 
when  it  is  proper  $  but  let  it  not  enter 
here.  We  are  the  friends  of  Science,  and 
Science  is  of  no  party  ;  it  lifts  its  head 
tlbdve  all  the  clouds  that  roll  around  it, 
and  shines  forth  in  its  own  native  splendor 
and  dignity : 

f*  Like  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful 

form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leares 

the  storm ;  • 

Tho'  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread, 
Eternal  sanshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Mr.  Brougham  then  withdrew,  amidst 
lond  and  repeated  plaudits. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh. — I  propose  ano- 
ther resolution  with  some  inconvenience 
to  myself,  but .  with  the  most  heartfelt 
wishes  for  its  success.  You  have,  by 
coming  to  this  place,  given  a  sure  pledge 
that  you  approve  of  the  grand  object  which 
has  brought  us  together.  My  difficulty  in 
speaking  on  this  subject,  arises  from  its 
clearness.  To  illustrate  it,  is  to  illustrate 
that  which  is  more  clear  than  any  illus- 
tration. We  might  well  ask  a  reason  for 
the  most  astonishing  phenomenon  of  a 
city,  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times^ — a  city 
which  owes  more  of  its  greatness  than  any 
on  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  to  know- 
ledge—to those  principles  which  tend  to 
make  men  virtuous  and  loyal ;  yet  so  long 
destitute  of  an  institution  such  as  that 
which  we  now  contemplate.  I  believe  all 
that  need  be  raid,  may  be  said  in  one 
word.  The  circumference  of  ten  miles 
from  the  place  where  1  now  stand,  con- 
tains a  population  of  upwards  of  1,200,000 
iouls.  There  is  not  in  snch  a  space  so 
large  a  proportion  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  the  welfare  of  which  so  de- 
pends on  education—  whose  character  may 
be  so  much  improved  by  it — whose  im- 
portance it  will  so  much  increase,  as  those 
to  whose  doors  it  is  thus  proposed  to  be 
'brought.  If  this  proportion  be  true,  it 
not  only  follows  that  the  city  of  London 
ii  a  fit  place,  but  that  it  is  the  moitjit  piace 
for  a  university}  it  follows,  that  it  is  not 
mily  a  wise  and  fit  measure^  but,  morally 
ipeaking,  a  necessary  measure.  And 
Where  thetb  it  the  greatest  demand  for  this 
species  of  education,  and  where  it  is  neces- 
tintf  that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  very 
door,  'there  ia  the  plaee  where  thoae  who 
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wish  for  it  will  endeavour  to  establish 
it.  But  it  is  not  far  Ldrndon  aUme.  A 
nnm'jer  of  young  men  come  to  London 
from  a  distance,  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  those  professions  and  occupations  in 
which  they  are  to  be  engaged  through 
life.  These  occupations  bind  them  in  a 
great  measure  to  a  particular  spot,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  in  quest 
of  knowledge  to  any  distance.  But  by 
means  of  this  institution  they  may  obtain 
education  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
pursuing  their  private  studies ;  and  they 
are  likely  to  pursue  them  with  greater  ad- 
vantage, when  they  pursue  them  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  learning  habjts  of 
punctuality,  and  industry,  and  obedience* 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  industr}*  in 
the  various  pursuits  of  life,  is  at  variance 
with  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  We 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  case  of  my 
eloquent  and  learned  friend  who  has  just 
addressed  us.  Mr.  Brougham  multiplies 
himself  into  a  thousand  men,  and  (bus 
gives  to  his  life  a  duration  tenfold  more 
than  that  of  most  men,  if  we  reckon  the 
dnration  of  life  by  thoughts,  and  medi- 
tations, and  acts,  and  services.  This 
tends  to  prove,  that  industry  in  tlie  va- 
rious pursuits  of  life  tends  to  a  more  vi- 
gorous application  to  science.  I  beg-Icave 
to  move.  That  the  proposed  Institution 
be  called  "  The  London  University,'*  and 
that  its  object  be,  to  afford  a  liberal  edu- 
cation at  a  moderate  expense. 

T.  Campbell,  Esq.— I  feel  that  it  would 
be  like  turning  my  back  in  the  day  of 
battle,  if  I  did  not  now  come  forward. 
This  great  cause  must  not  give  way  to 
physical  sensations,  because  the  mind 
should  prevail  over  the  body.  I  offer  you 
sentiments  of  joy  and  congratulation  on 
the  business  which  has  brought  us  toge- 
ther—that we  meet  under  such  auspices — 
that  we  are  supported  by  such  eloquence. 
It  is  not  my  wish  to  declaim,  or  to  detain 
you  by  uttering  one  word  irrelevant  to  the 
object  of  our  meeting,  or  to  enter  into  an 
argumentative  or  detailed  defence  of  our 

Proposed  establishment.  Your  coming 
ere— your  appearance— your  plaudits,  are 
all  pledges  of  the  interest  you  feel  in  its 
success.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  mercenary 
arguments  which  mercenary  men  have 
urged ;  but  I  hold  it  proper  to  assert,  that 
all  their  arguments  and  objections  are 
frivolous  and  futile,  and  too  insignificant 
to  deserve  refutation.  Oiir  arguments  in 
its  favour  rest  on  two  points,  its  tfital  utility 
and  its  fnraeticability.  If  London  wishes  to 
accomplish  this  object,  it  has  only,  like 
Fortiinatns,  to  put  on  its  wishing- cap  ;  it 
has  only  to  desire,  and  it  will  be  acconi- 
|>llshed.  Every  thing  seems  favourable  to 
fciich  an  establishment;  it  is  a  time  of 
peace — a  time  when  improvements  are 
making  in  every  species  of  education. 
There  are  only  three  capital  'citicS  ' 
3L 
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Europe  tbat  are  destitute  of  n  liberal  ays- 
tern  of  public  education  —  Cmii(anttno;>^, 
Madrid,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
London  I  It  may  be  better  that  it  should 
be  so  at  Constantinople  and  at  Madiid, 
under  tlie  superintemlance  of  the  execrable 
Ferdinand  and  the  Inquisition.  I  long 
ycbemently  to  strike  off  our  capital  from 
this  unholy  allhinA  with  Mussulmen  and 
Spaniards.  It  is  all  in  character  with  their 
systema  that  thry  should  have  no  univer- 
sities; but  it  is  not  consonant  with  the 
griory,  and  literature,  and  liberty  of  Eng- 
land, that  Lmdtm,  its  capital,  should  be 
without  a  University  of  Educatim.  London 
is  the  place  which  has  the  most  powerful 
effect  on  public  measures ;  London  is  espe- 
cially the  scene  of  cultivation,  and  it 
is  here  that  the  national  and  intellectual 
charMcter  of  England  should  receive  its 
highest  polish  and  accomplishment.  I 
hope  that  all  will  be  united  in  one  cordial 
sentiment,  recollecting  that,  in  projecting 
a  plan  of  education  for  the  capital  of  a 
fireat  country  which  regulates  the  concerns 
of  one  half  of  the  civilized  globe,  you  con- 
fer an  inestimable  blessing,  and  promote 
the  happiness  and  good  of  men  who  are 
yet  unborn. 

Lord  John  Bussell* — It  may  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  imitate  the  genius  and  poetic 
talent  of  Mr.  Campbell ;  but  we  may  all 
imitate  his  attempts  to  be  useful.  As 
theological  learning  is  made  snch  ample 
provision  for  in  our  universities,  and 
among  other  bodies,  it  does  not  seem 
expedient  to  provide  for  it  here.  At  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  which  have  been 
chiefly  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
clergy,  it  is  easy  to  proceed  in  the  old 
course ;  but  in  a  new  institution  there  is 
danger,  lest,  as  in  Germany,  those  who 
profess  to  teach  Christianity,  should  teach 
rniy  thing  but  Christianity.  But  it  is  not 
needful  liere.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  universities  is  this:  they 
take  the tohole gindance  qfyouthupon  them  ; 
it  would,  therefore,  be  very  wrong  for  them 
not  to  teach  religion.  But  here  they  will 
be,  mostly,  under  the  guidance  and  inspec- 
tion of  their  relatives  and  friends.  It  has 
been  justly  said,  that  such  a  step  as  this  is 
necessary  for  the  upper  and  middling 
classes.  We  cannot  attempt  to  stop  the 
progress  of  knowledge  among  the  labour- 
ing part  of  the  community  ;  all  that  the 
higher  classes,  therefore,  can  do  is,  to 
strengthen  their  minds,  and  increase  their 
•tock  of  knowledge,  that  they  may  be  pre* 
ferved  firom  the  injury  they  might  other* 
wise  sustain. 

Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  A.  M.  of  Stepney.  I 
consider  the  week  that  is  now  closing,  one 
of  the  most  important  1  have  passed  for  a 
longtime.  On  Monday  an  institution  was 
formed  to  assist  in  the  study  of  all  lan- 
guages in  the  known  world;  Tuesday  I 
iritiieasad  the  laying  of  the    foundation 
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stofiis  of  a  theological  college  for  the  use 
of  Dissenters;  and  now  I  behald  the 
foundation  of  a  nniversity  for  education 
on  the  most  liberHl  and  comprehensive 
basis.  The  motion  which  I  now  serond, 
pays  just  and  proper  homage  to  the  exer- 
tions which  are  made  for  the  purposes  of 
theological  instruction ;  thus  rendering  it 
unnecessary  to  touch  on  any  points  that 
might,  in  the  least  degree,  affect  the  har- 
mony of  our  operations.  I  congratulate 
the  inhabitants  of  this  metropolis  on  the 
proceedings  of  this  day.  A  system  of  edu- 
cation ia  proclaimed  which  will  l>e  unfet- 
tered and  unshackled.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  North  have  set  us  an  example  in  this 
respect,  which  is  well  worthy  our  imitation. 
Who  does  not  know  that,  to  the  Caledo- 
nian schools,  and  to  the  liberality  of  their 
universities,  is  owing,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  the  elevation  of  the  Scottish 
character.  Next  to  religion,  in  preserving 
the  minds  of  the  young  from  the  contagion 
of  a  I'flst  metropolis,  is  education.  Give 
them  habits  of  industry,  provide  for  them 
superior  education,  and  thas  yoa  give 
your  merchants  and  professional  men  a 
high  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual 
power.  We  have  heard  again  and  again 
the  maxim  of  our  great  phi!osr)pher,  that 
**  knowledge  is  power."  But  Bacon  de- 
rived this  maxim  from  revelation ;  for 
Solomon  had  said,  **  Tlie  wise  man  is 
strong."  And  if  knowledge  be  a  power 
of  the  highest  importance  i  if  it  be  a 
power  of  such  high  importance  in  coun- 
teracting vicious  propensities,  then  that 
species  of  knowledge  should  be  most  widely 
promoted.  I  hope  that  ages  yet  unborn 
will  have  to  look  back  on  the  transactions 
of  this  day  with  grateful  recollection. 

The  Hon.  J.  Abercrombie,  M.P.,  — 
Goldsmid,  Esq.  B.  Shaw,  Esq.  J.  Way- 
mouth,  Esq.  J.  Wilks,  Esq.  Dr.  Birk- 
beck,  S.  Favell,  Esq.  T.  Denman,  Esq.  M.P. 
and  J.  Gurney,  Esq.  severally  addressed 
the  meetiuflr.  The  Lord  Mayor  then  briefly 
returned  thanks,  and  the  meeting  broke 
up. 

Ceremonial  of  laying  the  founiotimt  of  the 
new  Edifice  for  the  Mill  Hill  Grammmr 
SchttoL- On  the  16th  of  June,  1825,  the 
first  stone  was  laid  of  the  new  edifice 
for  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  Grammar 
School,  which  was  founded  in  Jannary, 
1 808,  at  Mill  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Hendoo, 
and  county  of  Middlesex. 

After  the  usual  services  i>f  «n  annual 
pnblic  day,  the  Treasurer,  Sanoel  FaveU, 
Esq.  attended  hy  the  Committee,  the 
Masters  and  Pupils,  and  a-very  numemui 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pro* 
ceeded  to  tha  gronnd«  where  couvenient 
aceommodations  had  been  nadt,  nodcr  tha 
direction  of  the  architect. 

The  Rev  John  Townsend  dincted  tbs 
singing  of  a  part  of  the  67tb  Paalok 
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The  Treasurer  then  addressed  the  com- 
pany in  words  to  the  following  effect : 

**  Honoured  as  I  am,  this  day,  in  betn|r 
appointed  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
building  for  the  Protestant  Dissenters' 
Grain  mar  School ;  and  highly  gratified  as 
the  CommUtee  must  feel,  in  being  sur- 
rounded by  such  a  respectable  number  of 
their  friends,  many  of  whom  were .  the 
early  labourers  in  this  ▼inevard,  I  cannot 
utter  another  word  till  I  have  recorded 
their  unfeigned  gratitude  to  that  kind  Pro- 
vidence, which  has  so  far  succeeded  the 
labours  of  seventeen  years.  They  humbly 
trust  that  they  now  sec  the  dawn  of  a  still 
brighter  day  ;  and  that  the  long  desired 
and  expected  improvements,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  tbey  are  assembled 
to  witness,  will  greatly  increase  and  ex- 
tend the  comforts  and  advantRf<:es  of  this 
Institution  to  the  rising  generation. 

<<  In  a  day  remarkable  for  the  expansion 
of  the  human  mind  in  every  department 
of  literature,  science,  and  art,  it  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  the  Dissenters  of 
the  metropolis  of  England  to  have  neg- 
lected the  establisiiment  of  a  public  Semi- 
nary for  classical  and  other  elementary 
instruction.  This  day  supplies  a  proof 
that  they  have  felt  the  impulse.  On  such 
an  occasion,  it  is  impossible  that  a  Dis- 
senter should  forget,  that  little  more  than 
a  century  has  elapsed,  since  a  bill  passed 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  prevent  us 
from  educating  our  own  children,  and  to 
compel  us  to  put  them  exclusively  under 
the  tuition  of  conformists  to  the  Church 
of  England.  The  remarkable  providence 
of  the  Most  High  delivered  our  fathers 
and  their  posterity  from  this  most  ini- 
quitous and  tyranuical  measure,  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  on  the  very  day 
when  it  was  to  have  passed  into  a  law. 
We  live  in  better  times.  We  can  never 
forget  the  sufferings  of  our  brave  and  illus- 
trious ancestors,  into  whose  labours  we 
have  entered ;  the  Owens,  the  Baxters, 
and  the  Howes,  of  one  age;  the  Brad- 
burys,  the  Watts's,  the  Doddridges,  of 
another. 

**  But,  while  we  are  not  ashamed  to 
avow  our  principles  as  Dissenters,  we  have 
higher  objects  than  any  that  might  be  con- 
sidered as  sectarian  or  exclusive.  We 
admit  the  sons  of  parents  of  every  religious 


matician.  Dr.  HuttQn,  after  minute  exa- 
mination, approved  of  our  system,  and 
sent  to  our  school,  .the  one,  the  child  of 
his  fi'iend ;  the  other,  his  grandson.  We 
have  to  congratulate  our  friends,  that 
nearly  six  hundred  youths  have  gone  from 
our  Seminary ;  most  of  whom  are  now 
rising  in  society,  in  law,  physic,  or  divi- 
nity, as  well  as  in  commercial  life,  with 
honour  to  themselves  and  credit  to  the  In* 
stitution.  Some  of  them  have  become 
efficient  membersof  the  Committee.  Others, 
who  have  joined  the  Established  Church, 
have  obtained  high  honours  in  the  Uoirer^ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  Several  private  schools 
have  risen  out  of  the  Mill  Hill  Establish* 
ment;  and,  since  our  object  is  the  wide 
and  lilieral  promotion  of  good  education^ 
and  gobd  principles,  we  cordially  wish 
them  succesd.  Yet  the  attachment  of  our 
early  friends  is  not  weakened  by  our  libe- 
rality to  other  Establishments  Our  scho- 
lars, especially,  can  never  forget  their  Almti 
Mater:  as  well  might  their  right  hand 
forget  its  skill.  These  rising  young  men 
form  the  basis  to  which  we  must  look  for 
permanent  support.  The  shadows  of  the 
evening  are  coming  upon  many  of  us.  We 
must  rely  on  the  exertions  of  our  sons  and 
our  youthful  friends.  They  will  reflect  that 
the  Mill  Hill  Institution  has  no  private  in- 
terests to  promote,  but,  that  its  pole-star 
has  ever  been  the  comprehensive  welfare 
of  the  religious  public ;  and,  1  trust,  they 
will  not  fail  zealously  to  maintain  this  ex- 
cellent Establishment,  and  carry  down  its 
benefits  to  the  latest  posterity. 

<<  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  say 
much  to  this  enlightened  audience  upon 
the  subject  of  general  education.  If  the 
chief  end  of  man  is  **  to  glorify  God,  and 
eujoy  him  for  ever;"  and  if  reason  is  the 
distinguishing  faculty  ot  man,  then  the 
early  cultivation,  and  the  christian  direct 
tion,  of  that  faculty,  must  be  the  best 
means  to  secure  that  glorious  end.  Youth 
is  the  period  in  which  to  make  the  strong- 
est impressions  upon  tlie  mind,  and  in 
which  the  future  character  is  generally 
decided.  This  I  take  to  be  just  logic,  and 
sound  divinity.  We  point  our  youth  to  a 
BacoD,  a  Locke,  and  a  Newton,  as  the 
lights  of  science,  the  glory  of  these  latter 
days,  and  the  ornaments  of  our  own  coun- 
try :  and  we  form  their  taste  by  the  ma- 


denomination,    when    we    have  sufficient     jestic  languages,  and  the  inspiring  sub- 


testimonies  of  respectability  of  chtgracter, 
who  wish  to  have  their  children  educated 
in  strictly  moral  and  religious  habits,  as 
well  as  in  solid  literature.  It  is  upon  these 
great  principles  of  learning,  morals,  and 
religion,  that  we  establish  this  School. 
These  are  the  foundations  upon  which  we 
rest  our  Institution  ;  and,  we  trust,  that 
they  will  be  more  durable  than  the  stone 
which  I  shall  now  have  the  honour  to  lay. 
**  An  enlightened  statesman,  the  late 
Mr.  Whitbread,  and  that  eminent  mathe- 


jects,  of  Homer  and  Euripides,  Demos? 
thenes  and  Cicero.  But  with  these  we 
unite  the  sublime  excellencies  of  ChriS'-, 
tianity.  The  academic  groves  of  Greece 
or  Tusculum,  and  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans*  could  give 
to  their  votaries  only  cold  and  cheerless 
maxims  under  the  calamities  of  human^ 
life;  dark  and  gloomy  indeed,  in  the 
prospects  of  futurity.  Our  aim  is  ta 
teach  our  youth  the  unspeakable  value 
and  the  solema  responsibility  of  Mvins 
3L  2 
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under  •  dispesMtion  in  which  li'^e  and  im-  the  great  principles  of  our  common  faith } 
mortality  are  brought    to  light   by   the  and  we  have  acted  together  in  great  har« 
Gospel.     By  the  combined  influence  of  mony.     The  names  of   Maitland,   Gut- 
lenrning  and  religion  we  sow  the  seeds  of  teridge,    Hankcy,    and,    indeed,   of   the 
Bible  oDcieties  and  MisHionary  Societies-—  whole  .Com luittee,  are  too  well  known  to 
of  every  enlightened  effort  and  every  be-  the  public  to  need  any  further  pledge  of 
nevolout  institution.      By  the  formation  principle  or  conduct.      One  thing  I  am 
of  ch;)racter  upon  christian  principles,  we  bound  to  say  with  regard  to  pecuniary 
cherish  the  noblest  sympathies  uf  our  na-  affairs.  A  more  honourable  or  independent 
turc ;    wc   teach   men  to  love,  not  only  body  have  never  ncted  together.   In  seven- 
their  neighbours  and  friends,   but  even  teen  years  of  great  labour  and  devotedness 
their  enemies;   we  teach  roan  to  regard  of  time,   they  have  never  expended  one 
man  as  his  brother,  in  every  clime,  and  shilling  upon  themselves,  or  upon  any  ob- 
of  every  colour ;   we  hail  and  promote  ject  which  they  did  not  believe  to  be  sub- 
the  fulfilment  of  those  divine  prophecies  servient  to  the  interests  of  the  Institution, 
which  encourage  us  to  eipect,  that  op-  Much  of  our  prosperity,  uuder  the  bless- 
presbiou,  cruelly,  and  war,  that  hiileons  ing  of  God,  has  arisen  from  the  vigilance 
scourge,  shall  cease  to  the  very  ends  of  of  the  Education  Committee.    The  inces- 
the  earth ;    and  thus  we  are  hndibly  la-  sant  attention  of  Dr.  Smith,   and  other 
bouring  to  prepare  the  triumphs  of  that  ministers  of  that  Committee,  by  quarterly 
Saviour  whose  first  advent  was  announced  examinations  in  the  Classics,  and  that  of 
by  the  angelic  song,    *  Peace  on  earth.  Dr.  Gregory  in   the   Mathematics,  have 
and  good- will  to  men.'  been  of  unspeakable  importance.      Jt  is 
"  May  I  be  indulged,  for  a  moment,  in  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  coincidence, 
some  allusion  to  myself .'     1  believe,  in-  that,  on  the  same  Committee,  we  have  a 
deed,  that  there  is  no  topic  which  admits  venerable  minister,  the  Founder  of  a  na- 
of  more  pleasing  reflection  with  respect  to  tional  charity  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
the  expenditure  of  time  or  property,  than  and  another  minister,  who  was,  in  a  great 
that  of  education.     Two  periods  of  my  measure,  the  origin,  and  has,  ever  since, 
life    I    have   always    considered  as  me-  been  an  efficient  Secretary,  of  the  Britisli 
morable    upon    this   account  ^    and    the  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.    To  them,  and 
transactions    of   this  day  will  doubtless  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  VVaugh,  Mr.  George  Clay- 
form  a  third.    The  first  of  these  occur-  ton,  Mr.  Berry,  and  Mr.  Yockney,  we  are 
rences  took  place  about  forty  years  ago,  under  the  highest  obligation, 
when   I  was  upon  the  first   Committee         **  Our  present  establishment*   consists 
formed  by  a  general  meeting,  holden  in  of   Mr.  Corrie,    First  Classical  Master; 
London,  for  the  establishment  of  Sunday  Mr.  Priestley,  Second  ;  and  Mr.  Beding- 
Schools.     The   half  of  that  body   were  field.  Third;    Mr.   Ryland,  Mathematical 
Churchmen,    and    the  other    half    Dis-  Master;  Mr.  On  tin,  French  Master;  Mr. 
senters.     The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Owen  con-  Newland,  Writing  Master;   Mr.  Renton, 
sidered  that  meeting  as  affording  the  pre-  Drawing  Master. 

cedent  which  eventually  led  to  the  closer         <*  Trusting  that  many  now  present  will 

nnion    of   religious  bodies ;    a  principle  live  long  to  see  the  increasing  prosperity 

which  has  been  acted  upon  so  extensively,  of  this  Society,  and  that  the  top-stone  of 

and  has  produced  such  important  benefits,  this  building  will  be  brought  forth  with 

I  do  not  know  that  1  can  name  any  other  exultations  of  joy,  we  say,  with  devout 

gentleman  who  was  present  at  that  meet-  gratitude,  *  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord ;   not 

ing,  except  my  respected  friend  Mr.  Gut-  unto    us,    but   unto    thy   name,   be  the 

teridge,  whom  we  all  rejoice  to  see  among  glory  T  ** 

us  this  day.  Mr.  Favell  then  took  his  station  near 

**  The  second  occurrence  in  my  retro-  the  stone.    The  Architect,  Mr.  Tite,  pre- 

spect  was,  when  I  first  set  my  feet,  with  a  scnted  and  displayed  his  plans  and  eleva- 

few  friends,   upon  these  grounds.     The  tioo.     Tiie  First  Classical   Master,    Mr. 

bouse  was  old  and  decaying  :  there  was  Corrie,  read  the  following  Latin  and  £ng- 

no  room  fit" for  a  school ;  and  my  friends  lish  inscriptions,  which  were  engraven  oa 

said,  it  would  require  more  thousands  than  a  polished  brass  plate: — 

we  had  hundreds,  to  commence  the  pro-         ♦  'f  t,e  Committee  is  actively  employed 

jectcd  Institution.    We  paused  and  doubt-  j^  looking  out  for  a  gentleman,  whose  cha- 

ed  :   we  took  a  walk  upon  the  terrace—  racter  and  talents  will  render   him  well 

the  beauties  of  nature  cheered  our  hearts —  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of  Chaplain  and 

we  <  thanked  God,  and  took  courage.'  Minister  of  the  Institution,  and  who  will 

*<  The  Committee  of  Management  for  consecrate  his  efforts  of  piety  and  zeal  to 

this  Society  has  been  regularly  composed  ^^q  private  and  public  instruction  of  our 

of  the  tliree  denominations  of  Protestant  pupUg,  in  th^  history,  evidences,  doctrines. 

Dissenters— Presbyterian,  Congregational,  ^mi  duties  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  in  the 

and  Antipasdobaptist    Our  differences  on  conscientious  reasons  of  our  protest  against 

minor  points  have  been  merged  in  attach-  i\^q  Church  of  Rome,  and  our  diaieAt  from 

aaent  to  our  cornmoto  cause^  and  lore  to  (h^  Chnrcb  of  England. 
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ADSPIRANTE   I>£0   O.  M. 
PRECIBVSQVE   NOMINE   DIVINI   80SPITAT0R1S   HABITIS, 
•  GYMNASII 

IN   IVVENTVTIS   LIBERALEM    INSTITVTIONEM    EORVM   QVI   A» 
ECCLESIAANOLICANA,   LEGE   COELESTI    ET   PROPRIAE   CONSCIENTIAB 
MOTVy   SE   LIBERE   DISSENTIRE   ADSTRlCTOS   EXISTVMANT, 

FVNDAMENTA   lECIT 

8AMVEL   FAVELL,   AERARII    CVSTOS, 

ADSISTENTIBVS 

ROGERIO   DAWSON,   ADIVTORE   FlSCALI, 

ATQVE   VIRIS   RERVM    ADMINISTRATION!    PRAEP08ITIS, 

PASTORIBVS   ECCLESIARVM    lOSEPHO   BERRY,    GEOROIO   CLAYTON, 

lOSEPHO   HVOHES   ARTIVM    MAGISTRO,   lOHANNE   PYE   SMITH   8ACRAE 

THEOLOGIAE    DOCTORE   ET   PROFESSORE,   lOHANNE  TOWN8END, 

ALEXANDRO   WAVGH   SACRAE   THEOLOGIAE   DOCTORE, 
ET   lOHANNE   YOCKNEY :    NECNON   CIVIBVS   ADMODVM   COLENDIS 
GEORGIO    BACCHVS,    ROBERTO    BOVSFIELD,    lOSEPHO    BVNNELL,   THOHA 
CARTER,   lACOBO   COLLINS,   OLINTHO   GREGORY   VTRIVSQVB 
IVRIS   DOCTORE,   lOSEPHO   GVTTERIDGE,   GVLIELMO   ALERS   HANKEY, 
SAMVELE   LVCK    KENT,    ROGERIO    LEE,   EBENEZERE   MAITLAND, 
ABRAHAMO    MANN,    NATHANAELE    MVOGERIDGE,    THOMA    PIPER, 
NATHANAELE    ROBARTS,   GVLIELMO   SABINE,   THOMA    SMITH, 
GVLIELMO   LEPARD   SMITH,   GEORGIO   STEVENSON, 
HENRICO   WAYMOVTH,   ET   ARCHITECTO   GVLIELMO   TITE  : 
DIE  ANTE    KALENDAS   IVLU   SEXTO   DECIMO, 
ANNOQVE   SEXTO   REGNl   GEORGII   QVARTI' 
AC   REPARATI    ORBIS   M.DCCC.XXV. 
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*<  la  homble  hope  of  the  Divine  favour 
implored  by  fervent  prayer  in  the  name  of 
our  Blessed  lledeemer,   this    Foundation 
Stone  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters' 
Grammar  School,  whs  laid  on  the  Six- 
teenth Day  of  June,  m.dccc.xxv.  being 
the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His  Majesty 
King  George   the    Fourth;    by  Samuel 
Favell,  Esq.  Treasurer,  attended  by 
Roger  Dawson,  Esquire,  Sub-Treasurer ; 
And  the   Committee,   consisting  of   the 
Reverend  Joseph  Berry,  George  Clayton, 
Joseph  Hughes,  A,  M.  John  Pye  Smith, 
D.  D.  John  Townsend,  Alexander  Waugb, 
D.  D.  and  John   Yockney;   also  George 
Bacchus,  Robert  Bousfield,  Joseph  Bun- 
nell, Thomas  Carter,  James  Collins,  Olin- 
thus  Gregory,  LL.D.  Joseph  Gutteridge, 
William    Alers    Hankey^   Samuel    Luck 
Kent,    Roger  Lee,   Ebenezer    Maitland, 
Abraham  Mann,  Nathaniel   Muggeridge, 
Thomas  Piper,  Nathaniel  Robarts,  Wil* 
liam   Sabine,    Thomas  Smith,    William 
Lepaid   Smith,    George   Stevenson,  and 
Henry    Waymouth,    Esquires.    Willjam 

TiTE,  Esq.  ARCHITECT." 

The  Sub-Treasurer,  Mr.  Dawson,  nov 
deposited  in  a  receptacle  cut  out  of  the 
lower  stone,  glasses  containing  the  gold 
and  stiver  coins  of  his  present  Majesty, 
and  one  of  the  printed  Reports  of  the 
School  for  the  last  year ;  and  he  covered 
the  receptacle  with  the  brass  plate,  the 
engraven  side  being  turned  downwards. 
Mr.  Favell  spread  the  mortar  with  a  silver 
trowely  on  which  a  memorial  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  names  of  the  Committee 
we^  engraven^  The  upjier  stone  was  then 
lowered  to  its  position}  the  level  tried, 


and  being  found  correct,  Mr.  Favell  struck 
it  with  the  mallet,  according  to  the  usual 
forms,  and  announced  that  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid. 

A  solemn  and  appropriate  prayer  was. 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waogh,  and  aftec 
singing  a  Doxology,  the  company  retired. 

The  New  College,  Highbury  Park.'^OtkV' 
readers  are  aware,  that  at  the  Annuak 
Meeting  of  the  constituents  of  Hoxtoa 
Academy  in  the  last  year,  it  was  resolved^ 
that  a  new  and  commodious  building  be 
erected  in  an  eligible  situation  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  metropolis.  This  resulted  from 
a  conviction,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Academy  had  been  rendered  undesir- 
able by  the  erection  of  a  large  number  of* 
inferior  houses,  which  now  cover  the- 
ground  once  open  to  the  fields ;  and  that,, 
consequently,  for  the  purposes  of  health 
and  seclusion,  the  situation  was  no  longer 
eligible.  The  want  of  adequate  accommo-^ 
datiou  for  the  lodging  of  so  large  a  family,, 
together  urith  the  deca^d  state  of  the  old 
part  of  the  building,  increased  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  more  extensive  premises 
in  a  better  neighbourhood.  A  beautiful 
freehold  spot  in  Highbury  Park,  Islington, 
of  rather  more  than  four  acres,  was  pur- 
chased for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  guineas, 
by  ThomM  Wilson,  Esq.  the  Treasurer, 
who  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  himself, 
has  presented  it  to  the  Institution  for  evef ? 

With  such  an  example,  the  Committee 
resolired  to  erect  a  coll^ge^  wbicsk  shall 
uqtte.  the,  rsqiiisHe  sneowtncdatippp  /pr 
40  students,  w^th  a^  simpUci^  and  respec- 
tability of  exterior  elevatioS;  in  accordance 
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with  the  grromng  importance  of  this  In- 


BtitutioDi  and  of  the  lodepeodent  denomi- 
nation. The  architectural  design  of  Mr.  J. 
Daris  was  selected  from  fire  others,  and 
the  lowest  contract  for  its  completion 
was  accepted ;  which,  howcrer,  amounts  to 
^16.397. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28lh  of  June,  the 
foun'lation -store  was  laid.  On  tins  inte- 
resting occasion,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
auspicious  state  of  the  weather,  a  large 
and  respectable  company  asscmhled,  who 
were  first  addressed  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  the 
circamstances  of  the  Institution,  which 
rendered  the  new  erection  necessary.  The 
Rer.  Dr.  Harris  then  read  the  following 
inscription  engraved  on  a  brass  plate, 
which  was  subsequently  deposited  in  a 
cavity  of  the  foundation  prepared  for  it. 

»  XDIFICII. 

VSIBV^ 
ACADEMIC.  OLIM.   HOXTONIENSIS. 
CAVSA.   SCILICET. 
IVVEKYM.  PIORVM.  ATQVE.  INGENVORUM. 
gVI.  MELI0RE8. 
EVANGELIO.  8ANCTO.  PRBDICANDO. 
INTER.  CHRISTIAN08.  iKDEPENDENTES. 
DICTOS. 
ADPETANT.  FACVLTATE8. 
LITER18.  8ACR18.  HVMANIORlEVSgVE. 
AC.   DI8CIPLINI8. 
GRATVITO.  IMBVENOORUM. 
C0NLATI8.   FAVTORVM.  PECVKII8. 
DlCATl. 
HJBC   FVNDAMCNTA. 
THOMAS.   WILSON.   ARMIGRR. 
ANN08.   PLV8gVAM.   TRIGINTA. 
THS8AVRAR1V8.   FIDELIS.   PATRONVSQVE. 
MVN1F1CV8. 
LOCAVIT. 
IVNII.  XXVllI.  A.  8.  M.DCCC.XXV. 
GBORGIO.  gVARTO.  FELICI TER.  RKGNANTK. 


THIS   FOUNDATION   STONE 

OF  A   BUILDING 

.ERECTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS 

FOR  THE   PURPOSES   OF 

AN  ACADEMY   SOMETIME  AT  HOXTON 

NAMELY 

FOR  AFFORDING   GRATUITOUS  EDUCATION 

IN   SACRED  AND   USEFUL  LITERATURE 

AND  SCIENCE 

To  YOUNG   MEN 

OF  PIETY  AND  GOOD  TALENTS 

WHO  DESIRE  TO   IMPROVE  THEIR 

QUALIFICATIONS 

FOR  PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL 

AMONG   CHRISTIANS   OF 

THE  INDEPENDENT  DF.NOMtNATION 

WAS   LAID  BY 

THOMAS  WILSON  ESQUIRE 

FOR  MORE  THAN  THIRTY   YEARS 

THE  FAITHFUL  TREASURER  AND  LIBERAL 

BBNBFACTOK 

JUNE  XXVllI.  A. 8.  M.DCCC.XXV. 

IN  THE  PROSPBROUtt  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  ' 

THE  FOVRTH. 


[August, 

Glass  jars,  containing  the  coins  of  the 
present  reign,  and  the  last  Report  of  tbe 
Uoxton  Academy,  were  then  placed  in  the 
foundation,  and  covered  by  the  brass  plate; 
when  the  Treasurer  spread  the  mortar,  and 
the  stouc  was  lowered,  whicb^  after  being 
adjusted  with  masonic  care,  was  atmck 
with  the  mallet,  and  the  ceremonial  ter* 
minatel. 

The  Rer.  George  Clayton,  of  Walworth, 
then  delivered  an  eloquent  and  appropriate 
address,  in  which  he  recounted  the  great 
principles  which  were  recognized  in  Ihe 
transaction  of  the  morning,  and  the  Rer. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  M.  A.  of  Stepney,  offered 
up  a  solemn  and  earnest  prayer*  for  the 
divine  benediction  on  this  important  under- 
taking. The  117th  Fsalm  was  then  avng, 
and  the  audience  retired  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  tlie  situation,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  model,  which  was  exhibited. 

About  130  gentlemen  afterwards  dined 
together  at  Canonbury  Tavern,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  company  was  mach  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  Dr.  Morrison, 
of  China;  Kev.  H.  Townley,  of  Calcutta; 
and  many  other  respectable  ministers  edu- 
cated in  Hoxton  Academy.  The  Treasorer 
reported  the  state  of  the  subscription  list, 
which  contains  two  donations  of  ^£^00. 
each,  and  twenty  of  «£100.  with  amaller 
sums  making  .f'dOOO.  which  have  been  re- 
ceived. And  we  trnst,  that  this  attempt  to 
erect  a  building  worthy  of  the  growing  re- 
putation of  Dissenters,  will  meet  with  the 
liberal  patronage  of  all  our  churches. 

Tkt  Commission  far  Literary  Doctimentt. — 
It  is  known  that  the  recent  diecorery  of 
the  Miltooian  MS.  in  the    State    Paper 
Office,  attracted  the  notice  of  his  Majesty, 
under  whose  auapices,  the  work,  so  loog 
lost  to    the    wurld,    is    now    published. 
We  understand,  in    conseqnence  of    this 
and    other    interesting   discoveries   made 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  same  quar- 
ter, his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point a  Commission  to  examine  the  docu- 
ments in  that  valuable  depository  of  the 
records  of  former  times,  unth  a  view  to 
the   printing   of  the   most  important  of 
them.     The  Commissioners  named,  are, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Secretary   Peel,  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn, 
Mr.  Croker,    and   Mr.  Hobhouse.      Mr. 
Lemon,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  State 
Paper  Office,  by  whom  Milton's  MS.  was 
found,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Commission. — Courier, 

Dr,  Stylet  and  the  Libels  if  the  Sunday 
Monitor, "^Ab  the  injurious  hhels  inserted 
in  the  above  newspaper  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr,  Styles  were  extensively  read,  we 
have  great  pleasure  in  copying  the  follow- 
ing apology  from  the  same  columns  i  espe* 
cially  u  we  know  that  it  is  published  not 
merely  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a 
legal  process,  but  with  a  desire  to  coaa* 
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temct  the  influence  of  the  statcmcDts 
ivhich  the  publishers  are  now  conviaced 
were  utterly  untrue. 

**  it  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
readers  of  the  Sunday  Monitor,  that  on 
July  18,  1824,  we  inserted  a  review  of  a 
•crmon  prcarhed  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Styles, 
at  Holland  Chapel,  Kenninp^ton ;  which 
sermon  was,  as  we  apprehended,  a  denun* 
ciation  of  the  principles  and  character  of    presume  were  not  retained  by  the  Doetor 
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list  Church  at  NortiiamptoD,  where  wo- 
believe  he  was  born  January  29,  175Ii. 
At  the  enrly  age  of  fourteen,  it  pleased 
God  to  call  him  by  his  grace,  and  before 
his  19th  year,  he  appeared  as  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  *<  Scrioua 
Essays  on  the  Truths  of  the  glorioos  Gos- 
pel, &c.  17/1"— containing,  however, 
some    theiilogical    opinions,     which   we 


the  late  Lord  Byron.  The  report  of  this 
sermon  we  derived  from  a  public  journal 
of  celebrity,  and  we  depended  upon  its 
accuracy :  upon  esamination,  however, 
of  the  printed  discourse,  we  find  that  this 
report  was  erroneous,  and  in  some  of  the 
particulars  which  called  forth  our  .se- 
verest censure.  Differing  as  we  do  in  toio 
caslo  with  the  reverend  preacher,  (\nd 
thinkiu?  then,  as  we  think  now,  that  Lord 
Byron  and  his  works  were  not  subjects  for 
pulpit  animadversion,  we  entered  into 
personal  reflections  on  the  religious  and 
moral  character  of  Df.  Styles,  which  we 
believed  to  be  true,  because  we  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our  in- 
formation, and  perfectly  justifiable  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  espe- 
cially as  the  preacher  had  gratuitously  at- 
tacked a  favourite  author.  These  re- 
flections excited  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Styles,  and  roused  the  indignation  of  his 
friends.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  instituted  legal  proceed- 
ings against  us ;  not  by  indictment,  but 
by  action,  giving  us  the  opportunity  of 
proving  our  allegations,  and  thus  shield- 
ing ourselves  from  all  legal  penalty.  These 
proceedings  we  met  with  becoming  spirit, 
feeling  assured  that  we  had  discharged  our 
public  duty,  and  that  the  Doctor  was  in 
point  of  character  all  that  we  had  de- 
scribed. But,  subsequent  and  minute  in- 
quiries hare  satisfied  us  that  we  were  mis- 
taken ;  that  we  had  no  reason  to  question 
Dr.  Styles*s  academic  honours ;  that  the 
imputation  which  the  paragraph  con- 
tained relating  to  his  moral  conduct  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  totally  without  founda- 
tion ;  and  that  so  fsr  from  his  having  been 
compelled  to  leave  Brighton,  he  quitted  his 
station  there  voluntarily,  as  we  learn, 
with  the  affectionate  regret  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  with  costly  testimonies  of  re- 
gard both  from  them  and  others.  Re- 
gretting that  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  erroneous  information,  we  thus 
pnhlicly  acknowledge  it,  both  to  do  our- 
selves justice,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
repair  whatever  injury  the  feelings  and 
character  of  Dr.  Styles  may  have  sus- 
tained. For,  while  wc  censure  his  ser- 
mon, we  have  no  wish  to  assail  his  re- 
putation." 
Becent  Deaths, — Died  June  1 825ythe  Rev. 


in  his  maturer  years.  At  Northampton, 
he  preached  some  of  his  first  sermons; 
and  on  the  resignation  of  bis  father,  who 
retired  in  1786,  to  a  Seminary  at  Enfield, 
he  succeeded  to  the  pastori^  office  of  that 
church.  He  afterwards  removed  to  the 
BHptist  church  at  Broadmead,  Bristol ; 
and  was  chosen  President  of  the  Bristol 
Education  Society  in  1791,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  This  office  he  sus- 
tained with  great  credit  to  himself,  and 
advantage  to  the  churches;  there  being  a 
hundred  Baptist  ministers  now  living,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  instruc- 
tions. Dr.  Ryl end's  name  and  labours 
will  best  be  known  to  posterity  in  the 
history  of  the  Baptist  Missions,  of  which, 
united  with  Fuller,  Pearce,  and  Carey, 
he  was  the  founder  in  1792.  Dr.  Ryland 
published  many  sermons  and  pamphlets, 
but  he  is  most  advantageously  known  as 
an  author,  by  the  jaidicious  biography  oi 
his  valued  friend,  and  coadjutor  in  the 
labours  of  the  Gospel,  Andrew  Fuller.    • 

In  November  1823,  he  proposed  to  re- 
sign, on  account  of  growing  infirmities, 
his  office  of  resident  Tutor  at  tho.  Aca- 
demy; but  be  was  persuaded  to  continue 
it,  and  died  at  his  post,  not  being  per- 
mitted to  survive  his  usefulness. 

Died  on  the  9th  of  June,  182.5,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Rees,  D.D.  F.R.S.F.L.S.  and  pastor  of 
the  Pf  esbyterian  congregation,  Old  Jewry 
Chapel,  Jewin 'Street,  London.  This  vene- 
rable minister  was  the  son  of  the  Rev* 
Lewis  Rees,  minister  of  the  Independent 
denomination,  in  the  county  of  Montgo- 
mery, N.  W.  who  during  an  almost  un- 
precedented length  of  active  life,  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  nonconformity 
throughout  the  Principality.  Hia  son  hav- 
ing received  his  grammar  education  in  the 
best  schools  of  North  Wales,  was  sent 
for  his  academical  studies  to  the  Semi- 
nary then  at  Hoxton,  under  the  tuition  of 
Drs.  Jennings  and  Savage;  where  his 
proficiency  was  so  great,  especially  ia 
mathematics,  that  on  the  death  of  the 
former  gentleman  in  1762,  the  Trustees  of 
Mr.  Coward  appointed  him  to  the  vacant 
office,  before  his  retrular  term  of  study 
was  completed.  He  afterwards  became  re- 
sident tutor,  which  situation  he  held  for  23 


, vears,  till,  from  causes  which  need  not  now 

JoHiiRYLiiiiD,D  D  of  Bristol,  in  the  72d  be  partienlarized,  the  Doctor  resigned  in 

year  of  his  sgs.    This  pious  and  learned  1785»  and  the  institntioa  was  dissolved, 

minister  was  the  ton  of  the  ezeellent  hot  He  was  sooo  after  connected  as  tnter 

i^eentck  Mia  RyUadt  ptstor  of  the  Bep-  with  the.  institutioa  ciCaUished  in  i7a6, 
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9X  Hackney  nnder  veir  flattering  autpicei,  tbe   Dittentiog  body*    be   always  dUtn* 

and  called  tbc  New  College  $  bnt  wbich,  fmitbcd    bimaclf    by    conduct    at   once 

after  an  esiateace  of  ten  yeart,  witbered  *'  eonrteout,  dignified,  firm,  and  oprighL" 
away   nnder  tlie  influence  of  opinlont ,         It  was  bia  patnfnl  lot  almost  to  oodive 

wbich  have  ever  been  fata]  to  tbe  cause  of  tbe  tbeological  opinions  which  were  fx- 

■onconformity.  tensively  professed  amongst  PresbyterlAo 

Dr.  Rees  was  for  some  time  known  only  Pissenters,  when  be  entered  public  life; 
as  an  occasional  preacher ;  but,  in  July  and  consequently  be  reqneatied  two  Uni- 
1768,  he  succeeded  tbe  Rer.  Henry  Read,  tarian  Ministers  to  perform  tbe  last  acu 
as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  eongrega*  of  friendsbip  lor  bim,  *<Tbonirb,"saysbe, 
ten,  St.  Thomas's,  South wark,  where  he  in  his  will,  «  a  difference  subsists  lietweeo 
bboured  with  g^reat  prosperity  for  fifteen  me  and  them  with  regard  to  certain  tfaeo- 
jrears.  On  tbe  death  of  tbe  Rer.  Nathaniel  logical  opinions."  Dr^  Thomas  Rees, 
^¥hite,  be  wis  inrited  to  become  tbe  mini-  who  we  believe  is  tbe  nephew  of  tbe  de- 
ster  of  the  congregation  then  assembling  ceased,  deliyervd  an  address  at  tbe  efa«pel 
fai  the  Old  tlewry,  and  a  very  considerable  over  the  body,  on  Satnrdar,  June  18tb, 
revival  of  the  interest  was  the  resnlt.  previously  to  its  interment  in  Bunbill* 
In  1808,  an  elrgant  chapel  was  erected  for  fields,  and  tbe  Rev.  R.  AspUnd  preached 
bim  in  Jewin  Street,  to  which  he  and  the  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  following  day, 
congregation  of  the  Old  Jewry  removed,  from  John  zvii  24.  both  of  which  are  just 
and  of  which  be  continued  the  minister  published.  Tbe  latter  gentleman  states 
till  bis  death.  respecting  tbc  Doctor's  last  hours,  that 
'  Dr.  Rees,  daring  his  long  ministerial  lifry  <*  His  trust  was  fixed  on  the  mercy  of  God 
WM  called  to  publish  sevrral  single  ser-  through  Christ,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to 
flM>ns,  together  with  two  volumes  of  Prae-  die.  The  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
tical  discourses  ;  but  his  literary  chamoter  posture  of  bis  bands  in  bis  last  moments, 
rests  upon  tbe  New  Cyclopsdia,  which  he  denoted  that  his  mind  was  engaged  in  de- 
lived  to  complete,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  the  votion,  after  his  tongue  had  ceased  to  per- 
production  of  one  individual ,  quite  un-  form  its  office.  He  sunk  gradually  into 
•quailed  in  the  annals  of  literature.  his  last  sleep,  and  the  tenor  of  bis  life 

He  was  an  active  member  of  tbe  prinei-  emboldens  me  to  say,  that  he  died  in  the 

pal  Presbyterian  Trusts ;  and  for  more  Lord."    It  appears  that  the  congregatif>a 

than   half   a   century    the    Secretary  of  have  chosen  the  Rev.  D.  Davison,    late 

tbe  fund  of  that  denomination.    He  was  of  Dundalk,   in  Ireland,   who  was,   for 

tbe  principal    distributor  of  the  annual  some  months,  Dr.  R.'s  assistant,  to  suc- 

Parliamentary  grant  to  indigent  Dissent-  ceed  him  in  the  pastoral  office  at  Old 

ing  Ministers ;  and  as  a  leading  member  of  Jewry  Chapel. 


Aniwen  to  Correspondenti,  Sfv. 
CoMMUNiCATioivs  have  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith — ^T.  P. 
Bull— H.  F.  Burdcr— R.  Prost—J.  Jefferson— J.  Roberts— W.  Davis — ^W.  Jones— 
J.  Gilbert— W.  Hope— J.  Fletcher— W.  Orme— J.  Blackburn. 

Also  from  Messrs.  J.  B.Williams — W.B.  Moore— >ViatoriQ8  Mercator — A. — Alpha 

— S.  Favell,  Esq. — Juvcnis—H.— Eaglet. 

We  beg  several  Correspondents  to  take  notice,  that  tbe  delay  of  any  comnmnlcation 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  rejection.  The  article  referred  to  by  Rev.  W.  Joxkea  has 
never  been  received,  or  it  would  certainly  have  been  noticed. 

The  interesting  narrative  from  Hastings  in'oilr  next. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Cfilbert  a  sufficiently  vituperative  epiFtle,  relative  to  our 
Review  of  his  life  of  Dr.  Williams,  the  amount  or  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
extract : — **  I  cannot  permit  bis  (the  Reviewer* $)  statements  of  the  views  entertained  by 
Dr.  W.  and  myself,  on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  Introduction  of  Moral  Evil,  to  pass,  without 
unequivocal  contradiction.'*  Had  we  been  guilty  of  the  injustice  charged  npon  us  by 
Mr.  G  ,  it  would  have  been  possible,  in  a  letter  of  three  sides,  to  point  out  at  least  mu 
inttance;  this  be  has  not  done,  and  therefore,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  our  readers, 
we  suppress  the  remainder  of  bis  letter.  That  Mr.  G.  should  disclaim  some  of  the 
consequences  we  have  attempted  to  connect  with  the  theory — that  he  should  question 
tbe  soundness  of  our  reasonings,  is  not  more  than  we  expected  ^  but  as  to  our  state- 
ments, we  have  given  Dr,  W.'s  own  words,  and  if  we  have  unfairly  and  unphilosopbically 
reasoned  upon  them,  the  text  and  the  comment  are  both  before  the  public.  If  Mr.  G. 
had  shown  a  single  instance  in  which  we  had  stated  Dr.  W.  to  hold  anv  opinion  which 
be  did  not  hold,  we  should  gladly  have  recalled  our  words  ;  bnt,  as  ne  has  not  dooe 
this,  we  presume  Mr.  G.  must  be  labonring  under  some  mittAkeA  imprestioo,  which, 
we  doabt  not,  a' further  perusal  of  onr  pages  will  effectually  remote. 

JBRRATA   IN  JULY  NUMBItR. 

Page  341,  second  lint  of  tbe  paper  on  tbe  Love- of  G«d,  fen  muNkt,  mad  ssains. 

PMge  848,  col.  1 ,  tine  5  from  the  bottom,  dWe  the  Wdfd  hwnde- 

Page  38ft,  fin.  Taylor's  wttk  slmld  htre^Mii  oilltM  ^toci^,  Umoni^f  JtMrne^, 
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MEMOIR   OF  MILES  COVERDALE,  D.  D. 

A  CELEBRATfiD   REFORMEfl   AND   PURITAN. 

{Cdncluded  from  f .  39S.) 


CovERDALE,  and  his  brethren  at 
Geneva,  did  not  return  home  im- 
mediately on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  but  remained  there  a 
short  time  to  finish  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  They  published 
the  Tfeve  Testament  in  1555^  1557> 
and  1560,  entitled,  "  The  New^ 
Testament  of  our  Lorde  Jesus 
Christ,  conferred  diligently  with 
Greke  and  best  approved  trans- 
lacions.**  This  was  the  first  ever 
printed  with  numerical  verses. 
They  published  a  new  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  with  notes  in  the 
margin,  and  a  dedication  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  in  which  they  affec- 
tionately exhorted  her  majesty  to 
press  forwar4s  courageously  in  the 
reformation  of  the.  church ;  that,, 
as  the  famous  queen  of  Sbeba  ob- 
tained the  most  worthy  renown  by 
her  great  desire  to  hear  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  so  queen  Elizabeth's 
noble  fame  should  remain  for  ever, 
not  only  in  perpetual  memory  o.n 
earth,  but  also  registered  amon^ 
the  worthies  of  God  in  heaven,  if 
with  earnest  zeal  and  hearty  affeci- 
tion^  she  sought  after,  and  set  forth, 
the  heavenly  wisdom  of  Jesus 
Christ;  who  opened  and  offered 
the  rich  treasures  of  his  wisdom  in 
such  abundance  at  this  time  to  all 
nations,  but  especially  to  her  nob)e 
realm  of  England,  which  oth#r 
reabn^  and  nations  had  set  before 
tb^r  eye^  as  ^  pattel^n  of  true  reli- 
gion and  cbri^fl^  life.  In  the 
jmeanttme^  they^  being  her  humble 
subjects,  thought  it  a  duty  they 
Nbw  Series,  No.  9. 


owed  to  God,  with  the  inofit  con- 
venient .  speed,  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  her  good 
proceedings,  and  most  worthy 
enterprizes.  Although  they  had 
begun  more  than  a  year  ago,  for 
the  comfort  of  the  church,  then 
most  grievously  afflicted  by  the 
cruel  rage  and  horrible  tyranny  of 
the  Papists,  to  peruse  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  pure  simplicity  and 
true  meaning  ot  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  far  as  they  were  able  to  atjtain 
by  the  knowledge  of  th^  Hebrew 
touffue,  the  conference  of  most 
perfect  translations  in  other  lan- 
guages, and  by  .the  judgment  of 
the  best  learned  in  those  parts; 
yet  when  they  heard  that  the  Al- 
mighty and  niost  merciful  God  had 
no  less  miraculously  preserved  her 
majesty  to  that  most  excellent  dig- 
nity, than  he  had  preserved  her 
from  the  fury  of  suci)  as  ftought 
her  blood;  with  most  joyful  minds, 
and  great  diligence,  thiey  endea- 
voured to  set  forth  this  excellent 
'  book  of  the  Psalms  to  her  majesty, 
'  as  a  special  token  of  their  service 
and  good  will ;  till  the  rest  of  the 
Bible,  which  they  praised  God, 
was  in  great  forwardness,  should 
be  accomplished  and  presented. 

Accoraing  to  the  intimation  here 
eiven,  these  worthy  exiles  pub- 
fi^ed  a  new  trandatioti  of  the 
whole  Bible  in  quarto,  with  mar- 
ginal notes,  usually  called  '' tl^ 
Geneva  Btbie,''bnt  eritined,  ''the 
Bible  and  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
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teyned  In  the  Olde  and  Newe  Tes-  God  is  our  witness  that  we  have 

tament.    Translated  according  to  by  all  means  endeavoured  to  se( 

the  Ebrue  and  Greeke,  and  con-  forth  the  purity  of  the  word,  and 

ferred  with  the  be^t  translations  in  right  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for 

divers  languages/'  1560.    In  their  the  edifying  of  the  brethren  in  faith 

dedication,  "  To  the  most  vertuous  and  charity."     But  the   marginal 

and  noble  qnene  Elisabct/'  they  notes,  or  something  in  the  dedi- 

say,    concerning    the    manner  of  cation,    haying  given    offence   to 

building  the  church  of  Christ, ''  It  those  in  power,  this  translation  was 

is  not  according  to  man,  nor  after  not    suffered   to    be    printed     in 

the  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  but  of  the  England  till  the  death  of  archbishop 

Spirit,  and  according  to  the  word  Parker;  after  which  it  soon  passed 

of  God,  whose  ways  are  diverse  through  numerous  editions, 

from  man's  ways.     If  it  was  not  The  translators  of   this    Bible 

lawful  for  Moses  to  build  the  ma-  were  Coverdale,  Gilby,  Goodman, 


terial  tabernacle  after  any  other 
sort  than  God  had  showed  him  by 
a  pattern,  neither  to  prescribe  any 
otherceremoniesand  laws  than  such 
as  the  Lord  had  expressly  com- 
manded, how  can  it  be  lawful  to 
proceed  in  this  spiritual  building 


Whittingham,  Sampson,  Cole, 
Knox,  Bodleigh  and  PuUain,  who 
submitted  their  labonrs  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  celebrated  Calvin 
and  Beza,  before  they  sent  them  to 
the  press.  An  impartial  writer  in 
those  times,  theretore,  remarks  on 


in  any  other  way  than  Jesus  Christ    the  suppression  of  this  translation. 


the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  founder, 
head,  and  chief  corner-stone,  hath 
commanded  by  his  word  ?  For  as 
much  as  he  hath  established  and 
left  an  order  in  his  church,  for 
the  building  up  of  his  body,  ap- 
pointing some  to  be  apostles,  some 
prophets,  some  evangelists,  some 
pastors  and  teachers,  he  signifieth 
that  every  one,  according  as  he  is 
placed  in  this  body,  which  is  his 
church,  ought  to  inquire  of  his  mi- 
nisters concerning  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  which  is  revealed  in 
word.** 

After  the  dedication,  dated 
April  10, 1560,  is  an  epistle  *'  To 
their  beloved  in  the  Lord,  the 
brethren  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  ;"  in  which  they  say, 
'<  God  knoweth  with  what  fear  and 
trembling  we  have,  night  and  day, 
for  the  space  of  two  years  and  more, 
been  occupied  in  this  work ;  and 


**  That  if  that  Bible  were  such  as 
no  enemy  of  God  could  justly  find 
fault  with,  then  might  men  mar- 
vel that  such  a  work,  being  so  pro- 
fitable, should  find  so  much  favour 
as  not  to  be  re-printed.  If  it  were 
not  faithfully  translated,  then  let  it 
still  find  as  little  favour  as  it  now 
doth."  This  translation  was  re- 
published in  the  year  1810,  called 
"  The  Reformer's  Bible." 

Dr.  Coverdale  did  not  confine 
the  labours  of  his  pen  to  the  trans- 
his  lation  of  the  Scriptures;  but,  beinff 
one  of  the  principal  reformers,  and 
an  author  of  great  celebrity,  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  some  of 
his  publications.  Standish,  a  zea- 
lous Catholic,  having  published 
**  A  Treatise  against  the  Protes- 
tation of  Robert  Barnes  at  the 
time  of  his  death,"  1540,  Cover- 
dale  the  same  year  printed  a  reply, 
entitled  '^  A  confutacion  of  that 


this  we  may  with  a  good  conscience    treatise  which  one  John  Standish 
protest,    that  we  have    in  every    made  agaynste  the  protestacion  of 


point  and  word,  according  to  the 
measure  of  knowledge  God  has 
given  us,  faithfully  rendered  the 
text*  and  in  all  hard  places  most 
sincerely    expounded   the    same. 


D.  Barnes,  wherein  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  restored  to  their 
true  understonding  agayne.'^  The 
dedication  is  "To  all  them  that 
either  read  or  hear  God's  holy 
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word,  and  give  oyer  themselves  to    to  hold  in  their    possession   the 


live  unfeignedly  according  to  the 
same.'' 

He  translated  and  published 
two  pieces  in  one  duodecimo  yo- 
lume^  without  date,  but  probably 
about  the  period  last  mentioned. 
The  former  is  entitled,  **  A  faythful 
and  moost  Godlye  treatyse  con- 


New  Testament  by  Tindal  or  Co- 
verdale.  The  bigotted  Mary  sup- 
pressed all  books  published  by  the 
Reformers,  among  which  were  enu  • 
merated  those  of  Luther,  Calyia, 
Latimer,  Hooper,  Cranmer,  and 
Coverdale. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  waa 


cemynge  the  most  sacret  sacra-  justly   ranked   among    the    most 

ment  of  the   blessed   body    and  learned  and  venerable  fathers  of 

bloude  of  oure  Savioure  Christe  :"  the  Protestant  Church  of  England ; 

the  latter  is,  "The  order  that  the  and  no  one  was  more  signally  ia*« 

churche     and     congregacion     of  strumental  in  promoting  the  great 

Chryst  in  Denmark  and  in  many  work  of  the  Reformation.     After 


places,  countres  and  cities  of  Ger- 
many doth  use."  This  is  dedi- 
cated by  Coverdale,  "To  all  them 
that  honger  and  thyrst  for  the 
glorye  of  God  and  welthe  of  their 
neighboures  ;*'  he  then  adds,  "  It 
were  to  me  a  singular  comforte. 


the  slaughter  of  the  Protestants 
under  queen  Mary,  Dr.  Coverdale 
returned  once  more  to  his  native 
country,  when  he  collected  and 
published  "  Certayne  most  Godlie, 
Fruitful,  and  Comfortable  Letters 
of  True  Saintes,  Martyrs  and  Re- 


vy  ryght  dear  and  entierlybeloued    formers,"  quar.  1543.     In  the  de- 


brethren  and  system  in  Jesu  Cluryst, 
yf  I  myght  be  with  you  my  selfe 
continually,  and  communycate  vnto 
you  some  parte  of  ly  tie  tayst  whych 
1  have  receaved  of  the  Lorde  my 
God  for  your  sakes,  and  all  the 
lawful  wayes  that  I  could  devyse 
haue  I  soughte  this  great  whyle  to 
opteyne  lycence  of  the  hyer  powers 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  wyll 
not  be.  Wherefore,  though  I  be 
hydred  and  kepte  frome  you  by  all 


dication  "  To  the  Christian 
Reader,"  he  says,  "  In  there 
writings,  we  see  and  behold  as  in 
a  glass,  not  only  what  plentiful 
furniture  and  store  of  heavenly 
grace,  wisdom,  knowledge,  under- 
standing, faith,  love,  hope,  zeal, 
patience,  meekness,  and  obedience, 
with  the  worthy  fruits  thereof, 
which  Almighty  God  bestowed 
upon  his  most  dear  children  ;  but 
also  what  fatherly  care  he  ever 


the  meanes  that  Satan  and  hys    had  for  them ;    how  his  mighty 
membres  can  ymagen  ;   yet  shall    hand  defended  them ;  how  his  pro- 


ye  haue  my  poore  herte ;  yet  wyl 
I  not  ceasse  to  wysh  vou  good ; 
yet  wyl  I  doo  the  bestror  you  that 
I  can,  al  though  it  be  but  wyth 
my  pen." 

Under  the  outrages  of  Henry 
and  of  Mary,  every  practicable 
means  was  employed  to  suppress 
the  reformation,  and  to  establish 
popery.  The  papal  frauds  and 
superstitions  were  not  allowed  to 


vidence  kept  watch  and  ward 
over  them;  how  his  loving  eye 
looked  unto  them ;  how  his  gra- 
cious ear  heard  their  prayers ;  how 
he  was  always  minaful  of  them, 
never  forgot  them,  neither  failed 
nor  forsook  them  ;  how  the  arms 
of  his  mercy  were  stretched  out  to 
embrace  them,  whensoever  they 
faithfully  returned  unto  him  ;  how 
valiant  and  strong  in  spirit,  how 


be  examined  in  the  light  of  day,  joyful  under  the  cross,  now  qiiiet 

and  the  writings  of  the  Protestants  and  cheerful  in  trouble  he  made 

were  severely  prohibited  by  the  them ;    what   victory  over   their 

highest  authority.     Henry  issued  enemies  ;  what  deliverance  out  of 

his  haughty  proclamation,  forbid-  bonds  and  captivity ;  what  health 

ding  bis  subjects  to  read,  or  even  in  sickness  ;   what  recovery  firon^ 
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plftguM;  wbaipUnty  from  scarce* 
Beifl :  what  help  at  all  timeB  ftron 
Beeesnty  he  bestowed  upon  tfaem.^ 
When  CoTerdale  returned  from 
Genera,  his  biahoprio  wasreserred 
for  him,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
inpoKtunedtoaoeepttt;  but,  from 
his  aversion  to  the  popish  habits 
and  eeremttnies  retained  in  the 
church,  he  modestly  refused.  He 
assisted  at  the  consecration  of 
Archbishop  Parker,  at  Lambeth, 
without  pompous  obserranees,  by 
imposition  of  handis  and  prarer. 
On  this  occasion,  he  wore  only  a 

tlain  black  g^own;  and,  because 
e  could  not  with  a  good  con* 
science  come  up  to  the  terms  of 
conformity,  he  was  neglected,  and 
some  time  had  no  preferment. 

He  was  a  celebrated  preacher, 
and  highly  esteemed  and  rerered 
by  persons  of  worth.  He  was 
frequently  appointed  to  preach 
before  her  Majesty  at  Paul's  Cross  i 
and  his  name  is  classed  with  other 
celebrated  dirinies,  called  *'  spiri* 
tnal  men,"  without  perferment 
His  great  worth,  howeyer,  did  not 
d&reen  him  from  the  reproaches  of 
his  enemies,  especially  those  of 
the  popish  party.  He  was  many 
years  a  firm  and  zealous  advocate 
of  the  Reformation;  and  he  la- 
boured to  die  utmost  of  his  power, 
in  co-operation  with  others,  to  re- 
store the  doctrine  and  government 
of  the  church  to  their  primitive 
purity.  These  generous  ef^rts 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the 
Catholics,  and  of  those  who  wished 
all  things  to  continue  as  they  were. 
After  his  second  return  from 
exile,  our  venerable  divine  was  seiz- 
ed with  the  plague,  from  which  he 
mercifully  recovered.  He  was 
oommonly  called  Father  Cover- 
dale  ;  but,  because  of  the  neglect 
with  which  he  was  treated,  and  the 
reproach  which  it  brought  upon 
the  ruling  prelates,  Bishop  Chrindal 
Wrote  to  Secretary  Cecil,  recom- 
mending that  some  honourable 
Geferment  might  be  conferred  upon 
m,  declaring— <'  If  any  advan- 


Caterdmle,  B.  D.  [September, 

tage  might  be  made  of  the  Biahopric 
of  Landaff,  he  would  wish  it  to 
Father  Coverdale,  now  lately  re- 
covered of  the  plague.  Surely  it 
is  not  well,  that  he,  who  was  in 
Christ  before  us  all,  should  be 
BOW  in  his  age  without  stay  of 
living.  I  cannot  herein  excuse  us 
bishops.  Somewhat  I  have  to  say 
for  myself;  for  1  have  offered  him 
divers  things,  which  he  thought 
not  meet  for  him." 

Grindal  gave  him  the  living  of 
St.  Magnus,  at  the  Bridge-foot; 
but  being  old  and  poor,  be  peti- 
tioned Cecil  and  others  to  be  re- 
leased from  paying  the  first  fruits, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  sixty 
pounds.  This  is  a  copy  of  bis 
letter  to  Cecil,  as  recited  from  the 
original. 

'^  My  dewtie  considred  in  right 
humble  wise  unto  your  honor. 
Thes  are  in  like  manor  to  besech 
Ae  same,  that  wheras  my  Lorde 
of  London,  tendryng  as  well  myne 
age,  as  my  symple  labours  la  the 
Lord's  harvest,  nath  very  gentlye 
dfTred  me  the  pastorall  office  and 
benefice  of  St.  Magnustin  Loadon* 
Even  so  it  maye  please  your  honor 
to  be  the  meanes  for  me  to  the 
Queen's  most  excellent  Majesdei 
that  in  favourable  consideracon, 
not  onlie  how  destitute  I  have 
been  ever  since  my  bissoprick  was 
taken  fro  me,  and  that  I  n^Tet 
had  pension,  annuitie,  or  stipand 
of  it  Uies  ten  y eares  and  upward ; 
but  also  how  unable  I  am,  either 
to  paye  the  first  fruites,  or  long  to 
enjoye  the  sayde  lyvyng,  I  goyog 
upon  my  grave,  not  able  to  lyve 
out  a  yeare.  Her  majestie  at  the 
contemplacon  herof  maye  most 
rraciouslye  grant  me  the  first 
fruites  of  the  satde  benefice,  which 
her  highnes  nevertheles  must  nedes 
have  agayne  when  I  MA  gone. 
Heretofore,  I  praise  Ood  for  it, 
your  honor  hath  ever  bene  my 
ipeciall  helps  and  succor  ta  ail 
my  rightfull  stftes.     If  now  thai 

Sore  olde  Myles  may  be  provyded 
',  it  please  your  honor  to  opteyne 
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this  for  me,  I  sh&l  thyifke  thys 
jnoughy  to  be  unto  me  ad  good  as 
a  feast.  Thus  most  humbly  be- 
seching  your  honor  to  take  my 
boldnes  in  good  parte,  I  committe 
yoQ  and  all  yours  to  the  gracious 
protection  of  the  Almightie, 
JFrom  London,  6  Febroarie.* 

Ooverdale  trrote,  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
to  Archbishop  Parker,  and  ob- 
tained a  release  from  the  burden- 
some first  fruits ;  for  whicJh  he  re- 
turned his  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  that  right  reverend  father. 
His  letter  to  Cecil,  in  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  farour  and 
assistance,  is  presented  to  the  curi- 
ous reader. 

**  As  it  hath  pleased  your  honor, 
of  a  yery  charitable  mocion,  to 
further  myne  humble  sute  unto  the 
queenes  most  excellent  majestie 
rot  the  opteyning  of  the  firste 
frutes  of  St.  Magnus ;  and  as  the 
same  first  frutes  amount  to  the 
somme  of  £60. 16s.  lOd.,  I  hum- 
bly besech  your  honor,  that  joy n- 
ing  with  my  syngular  good  Lord, 
the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  ye  wil 
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use    and    commande   in 
Jesus." 

Goverdsle  continued  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  ministry  a  little  more 
than  two  years;  but  not  coming 
up  to  the  terms  of  conformity,  he 
was  driven  from  his  flock,  and 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  benefice* 
Though  laden  with  old  age  and 
infirmities,  and  torn  from  his  peo- 
ple, and  deprived  of  his  living,  he 
did  not  relinquish  his  beloved 
work.  He  still  continued  preach- 
ing as  he  found  an  opportunity, 
without  conformity;  and  miflti- 
tudes  flocked  to  hear  him.  They 
used  to  send  to  his  house  on  tt 
Saturday,  inquiring  where  he  WB/d 
to  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
were  sure  to  follow  him.  But 
this  offended  the  prelates  ;  so  the 
good  old  man  was,  at  length, 
obliged  to  tell  his  friends,  that  he 
durst  not  any  more  inform  them 
of  his  preaching,  lest  he  shoti4tl 
ofl^end  bis  superiors.  He,  never^ 
theless,  continued  preaching  ai9 
long  as  he  tras  able ;  and  died  a 
most  comfortable  and  happy  deal^, 
on  January  20, 1568,  aged  eighty 


helpe  to  opteyne  the  seynyng  of    years.    He  was  a  man  remarkable 


the  warrant  which  I  here  send 
unto  your  honor,  as  it  is  drawen 
by  your  orderly  course  of  the 
courte  of  first  fruites  and  tenthes. 
I  am  herin  the  bolder,  because  it 
hathe  pleased  my  saide  Lorde  of 
his  goodnes  to  sende  me  worde  by 
Mr.  Aldersley,  that  the  queenes 
highnesse  hath  graunted  my  saide 
petfcion  allreadie.  I  have  therfore 
used  the  counsail  of  ray  deare 
friend,  Mr.  Peter  Osborne,  in  the 
draught  of  l^is  wryting  engroced, 
which  as  I  most  humbly  sende 
here  unto  your  honor,  to  be  ordered 


for  piety,  an  indefatigable  student, 
a  great  scholar,  a  famous  preacher, 
a  distinguished  reformer,  a  cele- 
brated puritan,  a*  peaceable  tton-f 
conformist,  and  greatly  admired, 
and  followed  by  persons  of  sound 
piety ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth's  Act 
of  Uniformity,  and  the  oppressions 
which  followed,  brought  his  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
His  remains'  were  honourably  in- 
terred iR  the  chancel  of  St.  Bar-^ 
tholomew's  diurch,  behind  the 
Exchange,  London;  when  vaslr 
crowds  of  people  attended  the  fu-^ 


by  your  godly  and  eharitable  wis**  neral  proeesMon.    A  monumeniai: 

dome,  even  so  beseching  you  to  inscription  waa  ereeted  to  his  me« 

contynue  your  accustomate  favor  mory,  of  whidi  Aa  following  i«  ^ 

towards  me,  I  humbly  and  most  trauiatioi  :-^ 
hartely  committe  your  honor  and 

&I1  yours  to  the  mighiAe  protectioa  , ,,      Im  Mbmobv 

of6od.    From  iLdott'^e  18th  ^' ^Ts' C^r^DArf ''^ 

of  March.    Your  owne  ever  to-  who  ^^«t8«d^ty  ytsn.  . 
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ThU  Tomb 
coatains  the  mortal  Remains  of 

COVERDALE, 

who  hvring  finiahed  bis  1aboiin» 

now  lica  at  rest. 

He  was  once  the  most  faithful  aod 

worth V  B'uhop  of  Exbtrr, 

a  man  remarkable  for  the  aprightness  of 

bis  life. 

He  Virtd  to  exceed  the  age  of  eighty  yean, 

hairing  severid  times 

been  unjustly  sent  into  banishment ; 

and  after  being  tossed  about,  and 

exposed  to  the  ?  arioos 

hardships  of  life, 

the  Earth  kindly  received  him 

into  her  bosom. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already 
enumerated,  Dr.  Coverdale  wa« 
author  or  trauslator  of  the  follow- 
ing articles  : — "  1.  How  and  whl* 
ther  a  Christen  man  oug;ht  to  flye 
the  terrible  plage  of  pestilence,  a 
translation  from  Osiander,  duo. 
1537. — 2.  M.  Luther's  translation 
of  the  23d  Psalm,  translated  from 
the  German,  duo.  1537.— 3.  The 
Christen  state  of  Matrimony,  moost 
necessary  and  profitable,  trans- 
lated from  Bullinger,  oct.  1543.— 
4.  The  defence  of  a  poor  Christen 
man,  a  translation,  1545. — 5.  The 
abridgment  of  Erasmus  Enchiri- 
dion, a  translation,  1545.-^0.  The 
Christen  Rule,  or  State  of  all  the 
Worlde,  duo.  1547.— 7.  A  Chris- 
ten Exhortation  to  customable 
Swearers,    duo.    1547.— 8.    The 


Maner  of  sayenge  Grace,  or  gyr- 
yng  Thankes  to  God,  duo.  1547. 
—9.  The  old  Fayth:  an  evident 
Probacion  out  of  the  Holy  Scryp- 
ture,  that  Christen  Fayth  hath  en- 
dured sins  the  beginyng  of  th« 
Worlde,  duo.  1547.— 10.  A.  fayth- 
full  and  true  prognostication  upon 
the  yeare  M.CCCC.XLIX.  and 
perpetually  after  to  the  Worlde's 
Ende,  a  translation,  duo.  1549. 
«— 11.  A  Spirituall  Almanacke, 
duo.  1549. — 12.  A  Godlie  teeatise 
on  Justification,  duo.  1579. — ^13. 
The  Hope  of  the  faithfull,  declar- 
inge  breefely  and  clearely  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  duo.  1570.— 14.  The  Booke 
of  Death,  or,  how  a  Christen  man 
oughte  to  behave  himselfe  in  the 
danger  of  Death,  duo.  1579. — 
15.  A  spirituall  and  most  precious 
perle,  duo. — 16.  The  Actes  and 
Disputation  in  the  Councill  at 
Ravenpurge. — ^The  last  five  are 
translations. — 17.  Fruitful  Lessons 
upon  the  Passion,  Death,  Resur- 
rection, and  of  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  quar.  1593. — 18.  A 
Concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.— 19.  A  Christian  Catecbbm. 
-^The  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
the  Book  of  Common-prayer,  is 
taken  from  Coverdale's  Bible. 
Tutbury.  B.  B. 
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THE  PASTOR'S  RETROSPECT. 

No.  XIV. 

Lati  Soenei  of  the  Life  of  a  Fa- 
ihianable  Female. 

Some  time  since  I  was  called  to 
attend  the  dying  couch  of  a  most 
accomplished  and  interesting  lady, 
and  to  witness  scenes  calculated 
deeply  to  impress  and  affect  the 
mind.  At  the  request  of  a  friend, 
I  visited  her  the  first  time  last 
Monday  fortnight.  She  was  sit- 
ting on  a  sofa,  supported  by  pil- 
lows. Her  appearance  was  not 
such  as  to  excite  any  apprehen- 


sions of  approaching  dissolution. 
Her  niece  and  sister  were  present. 
After  exchanging  a  few  words,  I 
asked  her  if  she  wished  to  see  me 
alone.  She  said,  this  was  her  de* 
sire;  and  her  relatives  immedi- 
ately withdrew. 

I  began  a  conversation,  by  re- 
questing to  know  why  she  wished 
to  see  me,  as  she  did  not  appear  to 
be  in  immediate  danger.  She  re- 
plied, that  she  wished  to  converse 
with  me  on  serious  subjects.  I 
inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  her 
disorder.    She  told  me,  hei  com- 
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plaints  were  of  long  standing,  and, 
she  feared,  incurable:  her  lungs 
were  affected,  and  she  had  water 
on  her  chest.  On  my  again  re- 
verting to  spiritual  subjects,  she 
expressed  a  considerable  degree  of 
alarm  as  to  her  salvation,  saying, 
she  had  the  greatest  fears  that  all 
would  be  wrong  with  her  at  last. 

As  the  nature  of  her  complaints 
rendered  her  recovery  hopeless,  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  tell  her, 
that  she  could  not  recover;  that 
though  she  might  linger  for  weeks, 
or  even  months,  yet  her  present  dis- 
orders would  bring  her  eventually 
to  the  grave,  and  might  do  so  very 
speedily.  I  said,  that  every  one 
placed  in  similar  circumstances, 
and  destitute  of  genuine  repent- 
ance, faith  in  Christ,  and  love  to 
God,  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
be  alarmed;  that  I  would,  how- 
ever, much  rather  find  her  in  her 
present  frame  of  mind,  than  in  a 
state  of  indifference,  without  ap- 
prehensions, but  at  the  same  time 
destitute  of  any  well-founded  hope 
of  a  blissful  immortality.  I  made 
no  effort  to  dispel  her  fears  ;  but 
attempted  to  deepen  her  convic- 
tions, by  dwelling  on  the  purity 


derived  no  consolation  from  its 
truths,  and  said,  she  feared  she 
must  be  for  ever  lost.  I  called 
in  her  relatives,  and,  after  reading 
and  prayer,  took  my  leave^ 

About  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
I  was  summoned  to  visit  her  again, 
as  it  was  feared  she  was  dying.  I 
rose  from  my  bed,  and  obeyed  the 
summons.  The  moon  was  shining 
in  its  brightness.  The  sea,  along 
the  shore  of  which  I  walked,  was 
unruffled,  and  reflecting  with  a 
steady  lustre  the  beams  of  heaven 
which  fell  upon  its  ample  surface. 
No  cloud  hung  in  the  atmosphere. 
Not  even  a  breeze  was  awake  to 
disturb  the  repose  of  nature.  All 
was  calm  and  silent.  The  impres- 
sions produced  on  the  mind  by 
this  scene  could  be  no  other  than 
admiration  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  and  adoring  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  goodness  to 
his  creatures.  £  was  about  to  be- 
hold a  scene  of  a  widely  different 
kind.  The  one  proved  to  me,  that 
God  was  wise,  and  powerful,  and 
good  ;  the  other  was  to  teach  m'e, 
that  the  exercise  of  other  attributes 
was  necessary  to  insure  the  peace* 
and  happiness  of  a  fallen  world. 


of  God,  the  holiness  and  extent  of  Without,  all  was  calm;  within 
his  law,  his  unchangeable  hatred  the  doors  of  the  house  to  which  I 
to  sin,  and  his  determination  not    was  invited,  all  was  alarm  and  agi- 


tation. The  contrast  was  at  once 
striking,  impressive,  and  instruc- 
tive. 

•I  found  Mrs.  H leaning  on 

the  bosom  of  her  niece,  her  breath- 
ing laborious,  her  pulse  fluttering 
and  intermittent,  and  her  medical 
attendant  expecting  that  every  five 
minutes  would  be  her  last.  She 
was  in  mental,  as  well  as  bodily 
agony.  The  38th  Psalm  is  de- 
scriptive of  her  case — "  the  hand 
God ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  belief  of  God  pressed  her  sore  :  her  ini- 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the    -quities  were  as  a  heavy  burden, 


to  suffer  it  to  remain  unpunished. 
She  listened  with  eager  attention, 
appeared  overwhelmed  with  a  con- 
viction of  her  sinfulness,  and  des- 
titute of  any  hope  of  pardon. 
Finding  her  mind  so  ready  to  dis- 
cern the  truth,  and  her  heart  so 
susceptible  of  its  power,  I  stated 
my  own  case :  "  My  convictions 
of^sin  have  been,  perhaps,  as  deep 
as  yours.  I  have  felt  Uiat  it  is  an 
evil  and  bitter  thing  to  sin  against 


world  to  save  sinners,  I  should  be 
as  miserable  at  the  present  nioment 
as  yourself.^  I  went  on  to  state 
the  foundations  of  my  own  hope, 
and  preached  the  Gospel  to  her  in 
all  its   freeness.     She,  however. 


too  heavy  for  her."  I  asked  her 
relatives  why  they  sent  for  me; 
that  I  could  work  no  miracle,  ei- 
ther by  restoring  her  to  health,-  or 
by  affording  her  pe&ce  of  con- 
science. Th^  told  me,  she  wished 
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to  see  ttei  ttwt  I  might  pray  for    place,"  8be  looked  assent — "  Do 

you  desire  its  purity,  as  well  as 


lier.  I  asked  her  her  wisli.  All 
she  eoald  say,  was  "  Pray"— 
**  Pray/'  We  kneeled  down,  and 
I  prayed  that  she  might  have  par- 
don and  peace,  be  purified,  and 
made  meet  for  heaven.  I  did  not 
ventiure  to  pray  for  her  restoration, 
apprehendittg  that  she  was  about 
to  be  oalled  to  the  bar  of  God. 
We  rose  from  our  knees,  and  I 
seated  myself  before  her*  She 
was  in  great  agonies*  The  sight 
wrung  us  to  the  heart.  But  her 
mental  pangs  were  much  more 
jevere  than  her  bodily.  The 
whole  scene  was  most  distressini;. 
There  were  several  persons  in  the 
JTOom.  Shune  were  sitting  in  silent 
•orrow-*the  medical  attendant  do- 
ing all  in  his  power  to  afford  as- 
sistance— her  niece  supporting  her, 
4ind  weeping  over  her.  The  poor 
sufferer  herself,  concerned  about 


its  felicity?"  She  assented  with 
emotion. — I  questioned  her  as  to 
her  hatred  of  sin.  Her  looks  were 
expressive  of  abhorrence. — As  tp 
her  hope  in  Christ  The  expres- 
sion ot  her  countenance  was  faint 
hope,  mingled  with  the  greatest 
fear,  and  unutterable  anxiety. — 
We  prayed,  I  rose  from  my 
knees,  and  left  the  room,  fearing 
I  should  see  her  no  more. 

I  called  in  the  evening.  She 
was  better.  Se\^ral  friends  were 
around  her  and  in  great  distress. 
An  individual  present  turned  to 
me,  as  I  entered  the  room,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  she  is  an  excellent 
and  amiable  woman,"  or  words  to 
that  effect  "  Her  conduct  has 
been  irreproachable.  There  is  no 
cause  for  all  this  alarm.  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  this."    I  im- 


xNie  thing  only,  was,  at  intervals^    mediately  said,   "  This  doctrine, 
when  the  violence  of  her  pangs    my  dear  Sir,  will  not  do  notr." — I 


would  permit,  crying  for  mercy  : 
•*  Save  me,  save  me"-—"  Christ, 
jipare  me"—- "  Pardon,  pardon; 
for  Christ's  sake,  pardon."  These 
words  she  continued  to  utter  at 
intervals,  in  a  voice  audible  to 
those  only  who  were  near  that  end 
of  the  sofa  on  which  she  was  re- 
4!lining.  I  spoke  to  her  occasion- 
4^Uy,  mentioning  some  of  the  most 
encouraging  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  directing  her  to  look  to 
dhrist  alone.  I^e  said  she  iiad 
no  other  hope,  but  expresed 
^reat  fears.  I  left  her,  at  five  in 
the  morning,  in  the  same  t»tate 
in  which  she  was  when  I  entered 
the  room  at  midnight 

I  visited  her  again  at  nine 
Vcleek  on  Tuesday  mornings  Her 
Irieods  slill  thought  she  was  near 
4eath.  She  could  not  speak,  apid 
eouU  only  express  her  desires  by 
snotions.  I  asked,  "  Shall  I  pray 
for  your  recovery  ?"  She  shook 
Iher  head,  in  token  of  dissent ;  and 


seated  myself  by  her,  and  inquired, 

"  Have  you,  Mrs.  H ,  been 

that  excellent  woman  your  friend 
seems  to  suppose  ?" — "  No,"  said 
she,  (wUh  an  .expression  of  the 
greatest  self-abhorrence,)  "  ii^s  all 
wrong,  ifs  all  wreng.^-^''*  I  hopie 
you  do  not  think  I  can  save  you.  As 
you  send  for  me  so  frequently,  I 
fear  you  are  depending  oa  m£." 
— "  On  yjou  I  You  save  me  ! ! 
No." — :**  Are  you,  then,  hoping 
to  save  yourself;  or  have  vou  no 
hope  from  that  quarter?  — **  I 
have  no  hope^  but  in  Christ,"  was 
her  reply*— ^'  Keep  looking  to 
him."-^"  I  have  cried  to  him  in- 
cessantly. Do  you  think  he  will 
hear  me  ?"— ^<  I  trust  he  will :  he 
casts  out  nofe  who  oome  to  him." 
*— '^  Ah  I  but  I  am  so  great  a 
sinner."*-—"  He  came  to  seek  and 
save  them  that  were  lost  He 
died  for  sinners ;  he  lives  for 
them ;  and  it  is  for  such  that  he 


now  pleads  be£on&  the  throne  of 
jraiaiig  her  eyes,  and  darting  her  his  Father.  Andwhy  notfor  you? 
Jiands  towards  heaven,  expressed  Wk^soeMr  believeth  in  him  shall 
lier  wish  to  go  there«— "  Heaven  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
holy,  as  well   as  a  happy    life."    After  a  few  more  observa- 


is   a 
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>  tioas  of  an  encouraging!  kind,  I    est  earthly  friend,  she  quitted  the 


said,  '*  God  has  been  very  merci- 
ful to  yon :  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  you  aUye." — *'  He  is  kind  to 
me,  indeed.  He  has  spared  me  a 
little  longer  to  enlighten,  I  trust, 
this  dark  soul."  I  was  with  her 
a  considerable  time  this  visit,  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  conversation. 


ministry  under  which  she  had  been 
at  first  impressed,  and  attended 
where  she  derived  no  benefit ;  and, 
allured  by  the  same  tempter,  she 
was  soon  k>st  in  the  vortex  of  eie-^ 
gant  but  gay  society,  which,  fas- 
cinated by  the  accomplishments 
of  herself  and  husband,  was  con- 


Finding  her  deeply  convinced  of    stantly    surrounding    them.     She 
sin,  and  not  at  that  time  knowing    expressed  the  greatest  abhprrence 


that  she  had  felt  serious  impres- 
sions some  years  before,  I  was 
rather  surprised  at  her  accurate 
conceptions  of  divine  truth,  and  at 
her  desire  for  those  penitential 
and  gracious  feelings,  the  sweet- 
ness of  which  is  known  only  to 
those  who  experience  them.  I 
read  the  12th  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
prayed^  and  left  her. 

On  the  Wednesday  she  was 
very  low,  and  thought  to  be  near 
death.  In  the  evening  I  called, 
found  her  much  revived,  and  had 
a  long  and  most  interesting  inter- 
view. She  expressed  a  wish  to  feel 
a  more  firm  conviction  of  pardon 
than  she  had  hitherto  experienced. 


of  herself,  as  a  backslider  from 
God,  and  feared  she  could  never 
be  forgiven.  I  gave  her  no  en- 
couragement to  think  lightly  of 
her  sin,  but  endeavoured  to  set  it 
before  her  in  its  blackest  colours. 
This  was,  however,  almost  unne- 
cessary :  she  abhorred  herself,  and 
repented  as  in  dust  and  ashes* 
'*  The  world  allured  you  from 
God.  Did  it  give  you  satisfaction 
or  pleasure." — "  No  ;  it  made  me 
most  miserable." — "  When  you 
first  began  to  mix  with  that  so- 
ciety which  has  been  so  injurious 
to  you,  did  you  immediately,  give 
up  prayer  and  every  kind  or  spiri- 
tual exercise  !" — **  No  ;  my  con- 


Bearing  in  mind  her  knowledge  of  science  would  not  allow  this ;  but 
the  Gospel,. I  said,  *'  Madam,  you  I  gradually  lost  the  spirit  of  reli- 
know  the  fcruth  as  well  as  I  do :  ~ 

you  know  there  is  no  other  Savi- 
our but  Christ;  that  no  blood  but 
his  can  cleanse  from  siu;  that 
salvation  is  all  of  grace,"  &c.  &c. 
To  this  she  assented.  I  then  be- 
gan to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
period  when  she  first  knew  the 
truth.  She  told  me,  she  had 
heard  the  Gospel  from  Mr.  S. 
of  — '-^  Chapel;  that,  six  years 


gion." — "  Did  you  give  up  private 
devotion  soon  after  you  l^ft  off 
hearing  the  Gospel,  or  did  you 
continue  to  pray  night  and  morn- 
ing ?" — ^*  I  did  not  give  up  private 
devotion  ;  but  I  soon  lost  the  spi- 
rit of  prayer."—"  In  what  light 
do  you  now  regard  all  those  ac- 
complishments which  qualified  you 
for  that  class  of  society  which 
was  the  means  of  alluring  you 
from  God?"—"  They  are  all  no- 


ago,'her  mind  had  been  seriously 

impressed;  that  she  had  dedicated    thing  to  me  now." — *'  If  you  were 

herself   to   God,    celebrated    the  *  to  be  restored  to  health,  could  you 


Supper  of  her  Lord,  and  found 
peace  and  pleasure  in  the.  ways 
of  God.  She  said,  that,  previous 
to  her  last  confinement,  she  had 
found  much  delight  in  religion; 
had  prayed  fervently  to  God  for 
deliverance,  in  the  hour  of  her  sor- 
row; but  had  requited  the  good- 
ness of  God  with  the  most  base 
ingratitude.  Induced  by  her  dear- 
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associate  with  your  gay  friends 
again  " — **  If  I  were,  I  could  have 
no  pleasure,  nothing  but  distress 
of  conscience,  in  their  society." 
She  was  very  much  concerned, 
because  she  had  not,  till  this  inter- 
view, told  me  of  her  former  reli- 
gious impressions.  "  Do  not  .think 
I  wished  to  give  you  a  wrong  idea 
of  my  character — to  conceal  any 
3N 
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thing  from  you."  Her  manner  ter,  she  •aid>  '« That  dear  child, 
convinced  me  of  her  sincerity,  who  is  now  in  heayen,  impreMed 
*'  How  was  it  that  you  did  not  the  mind  of  her  father ;  and  now 
impart  this  before^  at  some  of  my  his  letters  are  different  front  what 
former  visits?" — *' I  can  hardly  they  used  to  be.  He  says  all  his 
tell  you ;  but  it  was  not  from  any  hope  is  in  Christ." — **  And  ^does 
wish  to  deceive."*-''  In  your  ear-  not  this  give  you  comfort  ?" — "  It 
fiest  concern  about  salvation^  had  does." — "  Did  you  receive  any 
you  not  forgotten  every  thing  but    letters  of  this  kind  before  you  came 

your  sins,  your  Saviour^  and  eter-    to  H ?"— •'  Yes." — ••  Did  they 

nity?"— "  True,"  says  she,  "  my  afford  you  pleasure  then?  Did 
whole  soul  was  fixed  on  pardon,  they  lead  you  to  prayer,  and  ren- 
and  life  in  the  favour  of  God  ;  and  der  you  thankful  to  God  ?"  Her 
these  excluded  from  my  mind  all  mind  now  began  to  wander:  the 
other  thoughts.  Oh,that  I  could  get  conversation  had  been  too  much 
rid  of  this  burden  !"  I  seated  my-  for  her  feeble  and  shattered  frame. 
self  before  her,  and  began  to  read  I  rose  to  diepart.  She  looked  at 
those  verses  of  the  51st  Psalm  me,  and  with  a  countenance  expres- 
which  were  applicable  to  her  case,  sive  of  the  deepest  self-abhorrence, 
She  was  affected  by  all  that  were  directed,  at  the  same  time,  her  hand 
read,  especially  with  the  9th,  10th,  towards  the  seat  I  had  just  left 
11th,  and  17th  verses.  When  the  She  said,  "  Here  you  have  bees 
17th  was  read,  I  made  a  few  re-  sitting,  and  for  a  long  time,  by 
marks  on  the  encouragement  it  such  a  wretch  T  She  expressed 
afforded  to  every  true  penitent,  earnest  desires  for  the  influeoce  of 
*'  I  fear,"  says  she,  "  n^y  heart  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  for  a  great 
is  not  sufficiently  contrite,  not  suf-  degree  of  love  to  Christ;  saying, 
ficiedtly  broken." — "  It  is  the  she  feared  she  did  not  love  him  as 
work  of  God  to  soften  the  heart."    she  ought 

.  — "  Oh,  that  he  would  soften  mine  On  the  next  day  I  saw  her»  (it 
yet  more  and  more  !"«—'<  Shall  was  about  five  o'clock^)  she  was 
we  pray  for  pardon  and  peace,  faint  and  low.  Some  of  her  first 
for  Jioliness  and  eternal  life  ?"  words  were,  "  You  are  a  trne 
We  kneeled  down  and  prayed ;    friend :  jrou  have  told  me  all  the 

•  beginning    with    a  confession  of    truth.     Now  try  me,  probe  me  to 
:  mental  pollution ;  ascribing  good-    the  quick."    Having  noticed  that 

ness  and  love  to  Cod  ;  confessing  she  had  expressed  no  determina- 

our  actual  sinfulness  and  abuse  of  tion  to  lead,  if  spared,  a  new  life, 

the  best  of  blessings ;  -mentioning  and  being  desirous  to   know  if, 

her  own  case,  as  a  backslider ;  and  while  she  wished  to  live   to  the 

entreating  that  God  would  par-  glory  of  God,  she  was  distrustful 

don,  restore,  comfort,  and  receive  of  her  own  strength,  I  said,  **  Now, 

her  to  himself.     When  we  rose,  let  us  make  a  supposition ;  it  is 

•she  pressed  my  hand  with  warmth,  relative  to  that  which  yoa»  as  well 

and  said,   "  These  are  just  the  as  I,  know  can  never  take  place. 

things  I  want :  I  fear  my  spirit  is  If  vou  were  to   be  restorad  to 

not  sufficiently  broken,  my  heart  health,  how  would  you  act  f?—i.<<  I 

not  sufficiently  contrite."    I  said,  have  never  thought  of  it.^'^— **  ]>o 

"  God  is  the  best  judge  of  that."  you  think  you  could  forsake  6od 

She  had  been  the  mother  of  a  9^  second  time^ — <*  I  forsook  God 

•  child,  which  died  at  the  age  of  ten,  before,  and  fear  I  should  again.^ 
giving  the  most  satisfactory  evi-  ,**-*''  Without  his  grace,  you  nn- 
deuces  of  a  new  heart,  and  a  spi-  questionably  would  I  JBfut  -  your 
rit  prepared  for  a  blissful  iuimor-  desire,  I  trust,  would  be  towards 
tality.     Speaking  of  this  daugh-  himi  $uid  you  would  not  willingly 
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leave  him  again.    What  do^you    giving  way ;  and  death  ifzn  ap- 


think  of  that  prayer  of  the  PsaU 
mist,  '  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  I 
shall  be  safe  V  "— "  That  mit$  me." 
I  left  her,  and  returned  at  eight 
o'clock*  I  had  some  tracts  in  my 
hand.  I  was  distributing  them 
among  her  friends  and  attendants 
in  the  room.  When  I  seated  my- 
self by  her»  she  drew  my  hand 
towards  her,  and  said,  "  Give  one 
to  — — J*  She  described,  in  two 


"words,  her  character,  and  added, 
'*  I  trust,  that  seeing  me  in  so 
Wretched  a  state  will  be  useful  to 
her."  She  mentioned  her  little 
boy,  spoke  of  him  in  a  most  affec- 
tionate way,  and  referred  to  his 
reading  the  23d  Psalm.  Her 
mind  was,  at  this  time,  gradually 
receiying  peace ;  her  terrors  had 
subsided  ;  she  was  looking  to  the 
Saviour.  I  left  her  with  the  most 
pleasing  hopes  that  my  visits  had 
not  been  in  vain. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  (Oc- 
tober 1,)  after  the  eyening-service, 
I  found  her  much  better,  and  I 
was  much  encouraged  by  her  grate- 

iol  and  affectionate  disposition  of    he  sayes  to  the  uttermost.  '  Look 
mind.     Her  leading  wish  was,  to    unto  me,  and  be  saved.'  '*    She 


preaching  as  certainly,  but  not  m 
so  terrific  a  form,  as  under  the 
attacks  of  her  other  disease.  She 
had  many  fears,  thinking  her  re- 
pentance not  sufficiently  deep,  her 
self-abhorrence  for  her  ingratitude 
to  God  not  so  lively  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  I  found  her,  however, 
on  inquiry,  renouncing  herself, 
trusting  in  Christ ;  and  her  answers 
and  spirit  were  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory. 

On  the  following  day,  (Wed- 
nesday,) I  found  her  in  great  ago- 
nies of  body,  but  her  mind  in  a 
heavenly  and  spiritual  frame.  She 
was  expecting  immediate  dissolu- 
tion, and  appeared  not  only  pre- 
pared, but  even  anxious  for  her 
great  change. '  '*I  suffer  much;  but 
what  are  these  sufferings,  when 
compared  with  those  of  my  Sa- 
viour. I  haye  been  thinking  of 
Calvary  :  I  remember  his  cross. 
O  how  can  /  forget  it !  I  long  to 
depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ :  he 
will  receive  me.'*  I  said,  "  He 
will  reject  none  who  come  to  him ; 


have  her  own  will  swallowed  up 
in  the  will  of  God.  Her  fears 
were  almost  wholly  removed,  and 
calmness  and  resignation  had 
taken  their  place.  She  asked  me 
to  pray  for  a  few  moments,  saying, 
that  sne  feared  I  should  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  labours  of  the  day. 
On  Monday  (Oct.  2,)  she  was 
very  ill.  At  eleven  at  night,  I 
went  to  her  apartment,  and  re- 
mained till  four  in  Ihe  morning. 
She  was  suffering  under  a  severe 
attack.  Her  agonies  were  heart- 
rending ;  but  her  trust  was  in 
Christ,  and  her  desires  for  deeper 
penitence  and  an  increased  feeling 


requested  me  to  repeat  the  23d 
Psalm.  When  I  came  to  the  4th 
verse,  she  said,  **  That  is  the  verse 
I  mean.''  Under  one  most  severe 
paroxysm,  which  she  thought 
would '  be  her  last,  and  which 
caused  the  most  dreadful  agonies, 
she  said,  when  a  moment's  inter- 
mission of  her  pains  allowed  her 
to  speak,  **  Soon  to  be  in  glory." 
She  recovered ;  and  suffered  un- 
der renewed  attacks.  I  said, 
**  You  are  not  to  leave  us  yet." 
She  said,  '<  Oh  for  patience  to 
bear  all  the  will  of  God !  Twill 
not  be  long.  Oh  Uiat  this  conflict 
were  over  !     But  how  sinful  I  am 


of  self-abhorrence.    The  word  of    not  to  submit.     Lord,  grant  me 
God  was  now  precious  in  her  es-    submission  1"     She    spoke  in  an 


teem ;  she  wished  consolatory 
passages  to  be  suggested  to  her,  and 
derived  much  comfort  from  them. 

On  die  following  day,  she  ap- 
peared very  low.    Her  lungf  wiu-e 


affectionate  way  of  her  little  boy, 
I  asked  ^er,  if  she  had  seen  him. 
**  I  do  not  mean  to  see  him  any 
more  :  I  would  have  nodiing  intes- 
vene  between  me  and  my  6od«'* 
3N2 


4n  ImportmU  WmU  to  Diuemimg  CSfaircftef.  [Septonber, 

such  actions  at  would,  in  JimmaM  iaterests  but  difsentioa  and  diri- 

natura,rMalt  from  that  feeling :  tkus  sioa ;  the  author  thug  proceeds  :— 
it  is  said,  thaf  The  Lord  repented        '' For  promoting  their  efficacy 

that  he  had  made  man/'  Gen.vi.  6.  it  would  be  of  connderable  eerrice 

The  feeling  of  repentance  causes  tfafei  to  adopt  some  modification  of  the 

kumam  mtad  so  to  act,  as  to  undo  principle  of  localUy,  as  Dr.  Chal- 

tfaat  which  it  had  prsTiously  done,  mers  calls  it,    and  which  he  so 

the  doing  of  which   had  induced  strenuously  urges  in'  his  writings, 

that  feeling  ;  and  hence  the  mean-  ....  Would  the  office-bearers  of 

inj;  of  the  sacred  Writer  may  thus  each  of   their  congregations    for 

be  stated,  *'  The  Lord  acted  with  instance,  select  some  limited  and 

regard  to  the  creatum  of  man,  a$  definite  district  for  the  exercise  of 

fiutn  would  have  acted  under  the  their    special  beneyolence  ;     and 

feeling  of  repeniatioe  with  regard  having  ascertained  the  moral  and 

to  that  act ;   that  i$  to  say^  he  de^  religious  state  of  its  inhabitants, 

wtroyed  man  whom  he  had  created,  endeavour  to  make  as  many  of 

"AKfa*  them  as  possible  regularly  attend 

%^>^v%%%%^  «o««  place  of  worship,  where  they 

would  receive  sound  religrious  in- 
IMPORTANT  HINTS  TO  DISSENT-  ,^^^^^^  ^„j  encourage  amongst 
ING  CHURCHES.  ^^^  ^^  erection  of  such  useful 
Gbntlbm«n,-» About  two  years  iostttntions ;  whether  chapels,  or 
ago,  a  sensible,  well  written  pam-  schools,  or  libraries,— >  as  they  may 
phlet  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  seem  to  require,  a  species  or  loca- 
said  to'have  been  the  composition  lizinff  would  be  introduced  at  once, 
of  a  worthy  seceding  minister,  re-  which  would  interfere  with  none  of 
siding  considerably  further  to  the  their  present  duties,  and  which, 
north.  This  work  is  entitled  **  A  besides  giving  them  a  definite  field 
Comparison  of  Established  and  of  action,-<-a  circumstance  of  in- 
Dissenting  Churches.-^By  a  Dis«  mense  importance  in  all  matters 
seater."  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  of  practice,  *-would  remove  the 
was  ever  noticed  in  your  miscel-  hazard  to  which  many  of  the 
farny,  tbeagh  I  think  it  well  de«  people  are  at  present  exposed,  of 
served  a  place  in  vonr  review  de-  being  overlooked  altoffether,  and 
partment.  One  objectioa  to  out  abaiuioned  to  Entire  heathenism, 
economy  as  Dissenters,  is  founded  Not,  though  different  parties  should 
hi  the  inadaptton  of  our  system  to  pitch  on  the  same  district,  and  this, 
afford  adequate  instruction  to  the  it  is  evident,  could  not  be  pre- 
population  of  any  country  at  large,  vented,  would  any  harm  be  done. 
Without  at  all  inquiring  into  Sie  Their  competition,  as  in  all  other 
jnstnessofthisobjection  at  present,  eases,  would  stimulate  their  dili- 
J  beg  leave,  to  offer  for  your  in^  gence ;  or,  in  the  langnage  of 
sertii»n  the  following  extract  from  Scripture,  it  would  '  provoke  tmto 
the  work  alluded  to,  conceiving  kve,  and  to  good  worhf'  and  in- 
that  it  demands  the  very  serioue  crease  the  amount  of  general  be- 
attention,  net  only  of  every  ofiice-  ftefit. 

bearer,  but  also  of  all  our  church**        **  The  office-bearers  of  the  volun- 

members,  as  far  as  opportunities  tary  churches  seem  disposed,   in 

for  acting  npon  it  present  them-  general,  from  a  very  questionable 

selves.    Having  noticed  that  prito**  delicacy,  to  confine  their  attention 

cmle  of   selfidbness  which    very  exclusively    to   the    members    of 

orten  retards  the  progress  of  reli-  their  own  communion,  and  to  look 

gion    amongst    us,  especially  in  en  themselves  as  little  responsible 

]e«ge  towns,  and  which  leaves  no  for  others,    though  perishing  for 

means  ef  extending  auv  peouliar  lack  of  kaowledfe  at  their  very 
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doors.     Had  they  a  definite  dis*  very    much    surprised    that    the 

triet  under  their  inspection,  they  Roman  Catholics  shouFd  thus  court 

would  never  give  way  to  such  feel-  observation,  and  engage  thus  ea- 

ings.      A  precise  locality  would  gerly  in  polemical  warfare..    They 

set    their    duty   distinctly   before  seem  to  have  abandoned  their  old 

them,  and  let  every  one  see  how  maxim,    '<  that    ignorance   is    the 

they  were  endeavouring  to  perform  *  mother  of  devotion,"  and  appear 

it.     It  is  idle  to  allege  that  the  resolved  to  thrust  an  exposition  of 

law  of  the  land  assigns  to  none  their  principles  and  doctrines  in 

but    ministers    of   the   Establish-  every  body's  face.    Surely  a  slight 

ment  a  limited  territory.    The  law  glance  at  the  annals  of  their<;hurch 

of  toleration,-^ the  protection  of  would  convince  them  that  such  a 

voluntary  churches  in  the  efficient  mode  of  procedure  is  any  thing  but 

exercise  of  their  moral  and  reli-  conducive  to  her  interest.     Their 

gious  functions,   is  as  much  the  church  has   ever    flourished  most 

law  of  the  land,  is  as  much  a  part  when  its  doctrines  were  least  ean- 

of  the  constitution  in  church  and  vassed ;    its  creed  most  faithfully 

state,    as  any  law   in   existence,  believed,  when  those  who  believed 

Besides,  the  volume  of  inspiration  it  did  not  know  what  it  contained ; 

should  chiefly  be  the  law  in  such  and  its  tenets  most  devoutly  held 

a    case,    and    unquestionably    it  when  those  who  held  them  did  not 

enjoins  them  to  endeavour  to  in-  know    why   or    wherefore.      The 

-struct  every  one,  and  of  course,  darker  the  age,  the  more  absolute 

to  take  those  measures  which  will  has  been  the  power  of  the  chutdi. 

bring  every  one  most  effectually  -When  men  are  kept  in  pitch  dark- 

under  the  means  of  instruction."—  ««»,  they  cannot  of  course  dis- 

pp.78 — 60.  -  covereither  truth  Of  error;  but,  leit 

Vi  ATORius  Merc  ATOR.  only  a  gleam  of  twilight  upon  them, 

Canterbury f  July  3»  1825.  &nd  they  soon  discover  their  situ- 

atiou.    Now  this  is  precisely  what 

x^x«x/^x«%«  ^j^^  head-men  among  the  Roman 

DIURNAL  CHIT  CHAT.  Catholics  seem  doing ;    they  ap- 

T>IAL06UE  BETWEEN  TWO  NON  pear  resolved  to  "  bring  their  deeds 

CONS.  to  the  light,  and  sorry  deeds  they 

.  «  '  „     .  will  be  found  to  be.     I  say.  Sir, 

l^^^""  '^rw^'^t'^i^  areyounotsurprisedat*«th«? 

-by  »t»ble  covered  with  books,  papers,  &c.)         •*"■•    M^- — Why,    yes,   1   must 

«  Accrbafata  Romanes  a^t.-'-HoK.  ^^OnfesslBm  surprised,  b.t»otl«» 

rejoiced  than  surprised.     By  thws 

Mr.  B, — Well,  Mr.  W.  so  the  heroically  fighting  agaiftst  them- 

Catholics    and     Protestants    are  selves,  they  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 

skirmishing  again ;    and  by  every  speedily  obtain  a  decisive  victory, 

appearance  I  think  it  will  soon  and  thus  at  any  rate  save  the  Pro^ 

become  a  general  battle.  testants  a  little  trouble.  Their  pre- 

Mr,  W, — I  hope  so  with  all  my  isent  conduct  reminds  me  strongly 

heart.   People  may  say  what  they  cf  a  line  of  Lucan,  addressed  to 

.  please  about  the  evils  of  centre-  4he  conflicting  arwes  of  4he  then 

versy,  but  when  carried  on  under  falling  republic ;    and  whieh  may 

..proper  restrictions,  it  is,  and  must  with  equal  propriety  }^e  applied 

ever  be,  productive  of  good.     It  to  them.     It  occurs  in  the  intro- 

is  a  bitter,  but  efficacious  remedy,  duction  to  the  PhaisaUa. 

Error  must  at  length  be  exposed        g^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ,,eUi,  Rama,  nfefandiy 

by  the  constant  investigation  and       

sifting  of  truth.  'n  te  verte  mmuiB. 

Mr,  JB, — Yes ;  but  are  you  not    Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  B.  that  th» 
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Roman  Catholics  are  regularly 
commitliDg  suicide — ^felo  de  se. 

Mr.  B, — By  the  way,  what  a 
chivalrous  charge  they  have  been 
making  upon  our  missions  lately. 
The  seven  champions  of  Christen- 
dom were  nothing  to  it.  Even  the 
celebrated  tilt  of  that  most  gallant 
knight,  Don  Quixote  de  laMancha, 
when  he  was  next  to  taking  a  wind- 
mill on  the  point  of  his  lance,  was 
not  more  auspiciously  begun,  nor 
more  triumphantly  concluded. 

Mr.  Vr.^Which,  after  all,  is  a 
very  equivocal  way  of  speaking ; 
but  as  to  their  attack  upon  Pro- 
testant missions,  I  believe  I  can 
shew  you  a  morceau  that  may 
amuse  you ;  it  is  one,  and  the  only 
one  I  have  ever  seen,  of  a  series  of 
periodical  pamphlets  upon  the  sub- 
ject, now  publishing  by  Roman 
Catholics,  and  as  full  of  lying 
statements  and  impudent  assertions 
as  any  thing  you  can  possibly  ima- 
gine. It  lies  somewhere  upon  the 
table ;  (turning  over  the  hoiki  and 
papers  J )  oh,  here  it  is  :  but  before 
you  look  at  the  contents,  just  read 
the  title,  and  if  you  have  any  skill 
in  hieroglyphics,  endeavour  to  de- 
cypher  the  allusions  of  the  Frontis- 
piece, 

Mr.  B.  (reading.)—*'  The  Con- 
verters of  Nations ;  being  a  disser- 
tation on  Protestant  Missions  and 
their  Missionary  Societies,  demon- 
strating their  inefficacy  from  the 
testimony  of  their  own  Missioners, 
&c.  &c/'*  This  must  be  a  curious 
article  indeed ;  but  what  means  this 
.delectable  embellishment  ?  (sur- 
vexing  a  miserable  wood^cut  on  the 
title  page.)  A  mighty  rock-*a 
heavy  sea  rolling  at  its  base — upon 
its  summit    a    vast   church,  sur- 

<— ■       .1       ■  ■ ■■  ■■■  .     ,.       II  .1 1  ,A 

*  '*  London  :  Printed  and  publiBhed  bv 
Ambrose  Cuddon,  62,  Paternoster  Row/' 
The  cut  on  the  title  page  corresponds  in 
every  point  with  the  description  given  below. 
Underneath  it  is  inscribed  that  text,  <<  I 
say  to  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
the  rock,"  &c.,  and  above,  as  if  the  Roman 
Catholics  Had  intended  it  as  a  satire  upon 
themselves,  <*  By  their  fruits  ye  si 
knbi^  them." 


betw0en  two  Nen  Cons.  [September, 

rounded  by  a  multitude  of  men  io 
a  kneeling  posture.  Oh  !  I  com- 
prehend. I  suppose  that  this 
building  is  intended  to  represent 
Holy  Mother  Church,  encircled 
by  her  most  devout  family,  in  the 
dutiful  attitude  of  genuflection. 

Mr.  -B.— Even  so. 

Mr.W.^I  must  own,  though,  I 
am  rather  puzzled  to  divine,  of 
what  the  rest  of  this  superb  cut  is 
emblematical ;  there,  to  the  right,  I 
see  men  in*  boats,  with  lances  in 
their  hands  ;  some  of  them  too  are 
upset,  and  buffeting  in  the  waves, 
rari  nawtes  in  gurgitevasto.  Books, 
too,  are  laid  in  the  sterns  of  the 
vessels,  and  what  a  library  has  to 
do  there,  it  passes  my  compre- 
hension to  conceive ;  and  the  left 
of  the  picture  presents  aa  equally 
inexplicable  scene.  Pray  what 
may  be  those  little,  black,  demon- 
shaped,  fiery-eyed,  combustible- 
looking  animals,  with  torches  be- 
fore, and  tails  behind  them,  sailing 
so  gloomily  above  the  waters ;  are 
.they  the  tutelar  saints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  are 
they  designed  to  represent  some  of 
the  numerous  images,  (some  of 
them  not  a  whit  more  heavenly  in 
their  appearance,)  before  which 
her  votaries  are  so  fond  of  pros- 
trating themselves  ? .  Probably, 
moreover,  the  torches  I  see  are 
allusions  to  those  the  Holy  Ca- 
tholic Church  has  often  most  reli- 
giously used  in  setting  fire  to  the 
carcases  of  inflexible  heretics,  and 
which  now  seem  appropriately 
placed  in  the  hands  of  her  sworn 
defenders. 

Mr.  B. — Exordso  te — conjuro  te  ! 
I  would  I  knew  the  most  approved 
forms  of  adjuration,  (of  which, 
alas  !  being  a  Protestant,  T  am  ig- 
norant.) 1  would  certainly  expel 
the  spirit  of  stupidity  which  seems 
all  at  once  to  have  seized  you. 
How  you  have  been  perverting  the 
design  of  the  mbst  Catholic  en- 
graver I  I  had  scarcely  patience 
to  hear  you  to  the  end.  These 
men  in  the  boats  are  Protestants, 
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urging  their  futile  assault  upon  the    next  door  neighbours  to  their  owii 


rocA-built  fortress  of  the  church. 
The  sable  beings  to  the  left,  about 
wliom  you  have  been  forming  «o 
many  blundering  conjectures,  are, 
as  Hannibal  would  express  it, 
**  their  allies  most  faithful  and 
valiant/'  in  other  words  the  emis- 
saries of  Satan ;  and  lastly  the 
goodly  quarto  tomes  in  the  vessels 
are  Bibles.  Thus  you  see,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  blas- 
phemy and  impudence  «  all  her 
own,''  heroically  bids  defiance  at 
one  and  the.  same  time  to  the  word 
of  God — the  assaults  of  Beelzebub 
— and  the  attacks  of  Protestantism. 
Mr,  W. — "  Blowing  hot  and 
coM  with  the  same  breath,"  I  sup- 
pose. But  are  you  sure  that  your 
interpretation  of  this  emblematical 
cut  is  strictly  correct  ?  Surely  the 
Romanists,  impudent  as  they  are, 
would  not  dare  to  represent  the 


dear  purgatory,    for   which  they 
contend  so  eagerly. 

As  to  the  contents  of  this  Ca- 
tholic dissertation,  they  by  no 
means  apostatize  from  the  spirit  oT 
the  frontispiece,  I  assure  you — 
they  are  as  fierce  and  fiery,  as 
though  some  of  those  cloven-footed 
gentry,  whose,  effigies  the  frontis- 
piece bears,  were  both  authors  and 
printers.  But  just  glance  at  them, 
you  may  soon  discover  what  tack 
the  writer  is  upon.  Here  is  a 
sentence  for  you,  and  in  the  very 
first  paragraph. — "  It  nOw  be- 
comes our  duty  to  state  the  result* 
to  oui  readers,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire  information. 
And  this  we  do  with  the  greater 
pleasure,  because  it  will  afford  us 
an  opportunity  of  substantiating 
more  completely  the  almost  total 
failure    of   Protestant  Missions." 


Spirit  of  God  and  the  powers  of  Roman  Catholics  rejoice   in   the 

Satan  in  liege  together.     Are  you  failure   of  our  Missions — tUat  is, 

sure  that  the  opaque  beings  to  the  they  v^puld    rather    the    heathen 

left  are  not  merely  emblematical  of  should  remain  heathens  than  be- 

printeri^  devils,  which  Roman  Ca-  come  Protestants.     Some  people 


tholids  declare  to  have  effected 
more  mischief  than  any  other  class 
of  devils  whatever  ? 

Mr,  B. — No  such  thing,  I  tell 
you,  man,  they  are  genuine  imps, 
and  intended  as  resolute,  though 


have,  you  sec,  such  strange  sources 
of  gratification.  Well,  I  think  it  is 
Rochefoucault  who  says,  **  that 
men  are  often  secretly  pleased  at 
hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  their 
neighbours" — and  this  little  disser- 


unavailing,  auxiliaries  to  the  Bible    tation  confirms  the  truth   of  the 
Society  and  the  Protestants.    And    remark  in    all   points,  except  in 


now  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  not 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  Roipan 
Catholics  in  thus  resorting  to  types 
and  figures  to  illustrate  their  mean- 
ing?    You  see,  I  intend  this  entre 


the  alledged  secrecy  of  the  un- 
amiable  feeling — this  author,  you 
observe,  triumphs  in  the  procla- 
mation of  his  own  ill-nature. 
But,  after  all,   ho   may   as  well 


itot»<-they   are    not   always    the    check  his  mirth  at  once,  for  the 


most  clear-headed  people  in  the 
world — apt  sometimes  to  talk  mud- 
dily.  Well,  so  to  make  amends 
for  this,  you  observe  they  frame 
these  witty  and  instructive  devices. 
And  do  you  not  also  marvel  at 
their  extensive  and  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  beings  of  the 
nether  world  ?  You  see  they  give 
the  shapes  and  features  of  these 
wandering  genii  of  the  dark  re- 
gions, as.  plainly  as  if  they  were 
New  Series,  No.  9. 


Protestant  Missions  have  not 
failed;  and,  therefore,  as  a  man 
of  malevolence,  he  is  impolitic  in 
indulging  a  merriment  which,  after 
all,  may  be  turned  into  grief.  But 

•  The  result  of  the  argument  carried  on 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  our  Missions,  by  Abb6 
Dubois,  and  the  British  Critic  (we  sup- 
pose the  former  will  not  be  offended  by  the 
conjunction  ;  it  is  rather  more  respect- 
able company  than  he  is  by  right  entitled 
to,)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Hough  and  Henry  Townley,  on  the  other, 

30 
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let  u»  proceed.  The  little  fiery  dis- 
sertation is,  you  perceive,  divided 
into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which 
is  thus  curiously  entitled — "  is  it 
possible  to  convert  the  Hindoos ?" 
a  question  which  is  immediately 
discussed  with  ex-catliedrd  assur- 
ance at  any  rate,  if  not  with  infalli- 
bility. **  They  do  not  agree  with 
Abfo^  Dubois  in  thinking  that  the 
fate  of  the  Hindoos  is  sealed" — 
*'  they  do  not  think  that  they  are 
unconvertible*'' — no ;  "  they  think 
that  the  assertion  of  such  tenets 
originated  (in  Abb6  Dubois)  in 
a  false  liberality,  and  an  appa- 
rent want  of  candour."  What  this 
means,  it  is  impossible  to  say — 
the  obscurity  of  the  Delphic 
oracle  was  nothing  to  it.  But  if 
the  Hindoos  are  to  be  converted, 
it  cannot  be  cflfected  by  the  Pro- 
testants ; — no  —  heaven  forefend  ! 
It  is  impossible,  for  (section  se- 
cond) **  what  are  the  means  of 
conversion  made  use  of  by  the 
Protestants  ?"  Why  the  principal 
is  the  Bible,  a;id  that  that  can  do 
no  good  may  be  thus  syllogisti- 
cally  proved.  *  None  but  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  can  ef- 
fect the  conversion  of  nations. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Chwrch  dis- 
claims all  assistance  from  the 
Bible  in  this  work,  and  indeed 
considers  it,  as  well  she  may, 
directly  opposed  to  her  interests. 
Ergo,  the  Bible  can  afibrd  no  aid 
in  the  conversion  of  nations.'  But 
what  our  hero  of  the  dissertation 
principally  chuckles  over,  is  the 
alleged  inaccuracy  of  our  Indian 
translations,  which,  according  to 
the  Abb6  are  so  "  mutilated,  low, 
and  vulgar,  and  even  ludicrous, 
as  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the 
natives  who  may  peruse  them." 
That  there  are,  that  there  must 
be,  many  inaccuracies  in  our  In- 
dian translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
owing  to  our  comparatively  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages, no  one  can  deny ;  but  to  af- 
firm, that  the  general  tenour  of  the 
Scripture  is  not  preserved,  or  that 
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the  general  import  is  not  transferred 
into  the  interpretation ,  is  a  false- 
hood, which  nothing  but  Roraan 
Catholic  malignity  could  invent,  or 
Roman  Catholic  impudence  ob« 
trude  upon  the  eye  of  the  public. 
But  the  Catholics  will  soon  have 
but  little  cause  to  triumph^  even 
over  the  allowed  (but  compara- 
tively unimportant)  imperfections 
of  our  translations — they  are  gra- 
dually perfecting,  and  will  soon 
be  as  free  from  etTata  as  our  own 
English  Bibles# 

Mr,  W, — I  perceive  the  author 
of  this  precious  dissertation  con- 
stantly appeals  to  the  British  Critic 
in  support  of  his  a nti- missionary 
charges;  but  especially  in  support 
of  the  charge  ojf  inefiective  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  I  per- 
ceive he  thus  prefaces  a  long^  ex- 
tract from  •*  that  liberal  periodi- 
cal."—" The  British  Critic,  who 
appears  as  eager  as  ourselves  to 
prove  the  inaccuracy  of  the  trans- 
lations." 

Mr.  B, — Ay,  that  is  about  the 
only  word  of  truth  in  the   whole 
dissertation.       Yes,    the     British 
Critic  is  indeed  as  EAGER   as 
any  Catholic  can  be,  to  calumniate 
our  Missionary  and  our  Bible  So- 
cieties.    But  it  will  not  do.     The 
British  Critic  and  every  other  in- 
tolerant   publication     must    soon 
harp  to  another  string,  unless- they 
have  a    particular  wish    to   part 
with  their  readers.      The  energy 
of  the  age  has   been  too  strong 
for  a  far  mightier  than  the  British 
Critic.     Even  the  Quarterly,  Sir, 
has  at  last  tacked  about,  and  is 
sailing  merrily  and  buoyantly  be- 
fore that  gale,  which  it  found  it 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  encoun- 
ter.    Yes,  even  the  Quarterly  has 
at  length  dropped  a  portion  of  its 
high  church    bigotry   and   preju- 
dice, •  and   devoted  a   few   of  its 
potential  pages  to  recording  the 
triumph,  and  encouraging  the  ex- 
ertions of  our  Missionary  and  Bible 
Societies.   There  are  several  para- 
graphs in   the  article  in  tlie  last 
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number,  entitled  *<  Church  of  Eng^-  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness  of 

land    Missions,"    which*   though  the  Wghtt  that  all  nten  through  him 

'they  are  in.  company  with  several  of  might  believe** 
not  quite  so  libjeral  a  stamp — are         Commentators  in  general  *sup- 

alike  creditable  to  the  heart  and  pose,  that  by  all  men,  in  this  and 


head  of  the  writer.  And  the  British 
Critic  must  e'en  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  his  betters.  He  tells  us, 
that  he  intends  in  future  to  publish 
once  a  quarter,  instead  of  every 
mouth; — and  for  my  part,  I  can- 
not but  admire  his  policy.  I 
dare  say  he  has  found  out  by 
this  time,  that  twelve  doses  of  his 
nauseating  pages  are  rather  more 
than  the  patience  of  tlic  public 
can  stand.  But  I  must  now  bid 
you  farewell  for  the  present.  We 
will  confabulate  a  little  as  to  the 
third  section  of  the-  extraordinary 
dissertation  at  some  future  period. 
I  feel  almost  ashamed  of  having 
spent  so  much  time  over  it;  but 
as  it  is  the  only  number  of  the 
series  1  shall  ever  waste  a  farthing 
to  purehase,  or  employ  a  moment 
to  read,  and  as  it  may  be  consi- 
dered the  mouth'piece  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  England,  we  must  make 
much  of  it,  you  know.     Adieu. 

Exit. 


%^v%«^w^«% 


ON  THE  SCRIPTaRAL  AUTHORIW 
FOR  MINISTERIAL  ADDRESSES 
TO  SINNERS. 

I  DO  not  pretend  that  the  thoughts 
which  follow  contain  any  thing 
new;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that 
the  subject  glanced  at  is  one  of 


similar  passages,  is  to  be  under- 
stood **  men  of  all  ranks,  charac- 
ters, and  descriptions.*'  That  is, 
not  every  individual  who  heard 
John,  but  some  persons  of  all 
sorts.  After  much  deliberation, 
however,  the  writer  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  state  his  conviction,  (and 
he  would  do  it  with  becoming  de- 
ference to  the  wisdom  and  piety  of 
those  from  whose  opinion  he  dis- 
sents,) that  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
expression  is  this — That  the  design 
of  God  in  sending  John  was,  that 
all  inen,  without  exception,  who 
should  hear  his  testimony,  or  become 
acquainted  with  it,  might  be  in- 
duced tlierehu  to  believe  in  Christ 
and  be  saved.  It  will,  no  doubt, 
be  objected,  that  since  many  of 
John's  hearers  were  not  brought  to 
believe  with  the  heart,  the  design 
of  God  urns  frustrated,  as  to  them ; 
and  this  seems  scarcely  reconcile- 
able  with  his  foreknowledge  and 
power,  which,  we  are  sure,  beyond 
all  controversy,  must  ever  exclude 
all  uncertainty  and  disappoint- 
ment. But  to  this  I  reply,  that, 
whether  we  can  fully  account  for 
it  or  not,  the  fair,,  unforced  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  in  this  passage, 
and  in  its  general  drift,  appears  to 
me  to  represent  the  great  God  as 
designing  that  his  creatures  should 
do  whatever  they  ought  to  do,  and 
as  disappointed  and  grieved  when 


very  high  importance  in  the  exer-    -they  act  otherwise,  though  he  fore^ 
cise    of  the   gospel  ministry.      I     knew  how  they  would  act  from  the 


venture,  therefore,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  so- 
licit the  opinion  of  ministers,  on 
the  statements  about  to  be  made ; 
that  if  I  have  taken  up  an  errone- 
.ous  notion,  I  may  be  corrected. 

I  have,  lately  liad  my  thoughts 
directed  to  the  following  passage 
of  Scripture,  John  i.  6,  7  :  **  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose 
name  was  John.    The  same  came 


beginning.  In  short,  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  him  as  adopting 
that  line  of  conduct,  in  his  general 
dispensations,  which  a  wise  and 
benevolent  human  governor  would 
adopt;  and,  to  conceive  and  speak 
aright  of  his  acfts  in  these  general 
dispensations,  we  must  well  im- 
press our  minds  with  i;his  state- 
ment, that  as  no  human  govej'nor 
can  foresee  the  result  of  his  measures. 
302 
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or  iiuure  the  iuccess  of  themi^o  the    end  :    Rom.  ii.  4.    The  goodness 


great  God,  AS  the  Gover>«or 

OF  THE  WORLD  AT  LARGE,  COm- 

momly  sees  it  fitting  and  right  to 
act  and  speak  as  a  hutnan  Governor 
would  do,  notwithstanding  his  abso- 
lute foreknowledge  and  irresistible 
power.  To  support  this  statement, 
the  following  passages  are  ad- 
duced ;  their  number  might  be 
greatly  increased,  but  these  will 


of  GoU  J.eadeth  thee  to  repentance. 
— John  V.  34.  These  things  I  say, 
that  ye  might  he  saved. — Neh.  ix. 
29.  And  testifiedst  against  them, 
that  thou  mightest  bring  them  ttgam 
unto  thy  law ;  yet '  they  dealt 
proudly,  and  hearkened  not  unto 
thy  commandments. — Acts  iii.  -26. 
God,  having  raised  up  his  Son 
Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in 


serve  as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  tumina  away  every  one  of  you  from 

texts  intended.  his  iniquities. 

1st.  Scriptures  which  represent  •  Lastly.  Scriptures  which  repre- 

the   Great  Ruler   as  acting  and  sent  him  as  disappointed^  grieved, 

speaking   as   a    human  governor  and  wishir^  things  were  otherwise, 

would  do,  who  could  not  certainly  when  a  different  result  arises  from 


foresee  the  result  of  his  measures : 
£xod.  xvi.  4.  That  I  may  prove 
them,  whether  they  will  walk  in 
my  law  or  no. — Deut.  viii.  2.  The 
Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble 
thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know 
what  was  in  thine  heart,  whether 
thou  wouldst  keep  his  command- 
meats  or  no. — 2  Chron.  xxxii.  31. 
God  left  him  [Hezekiah]  to  try 
him,  that  he  might  know  all  that 
was  in  his  heart. 

2dly.  Scriptures  which  repre- 
sent him  as  acting  and  speaking 
as  a  human  governor  would  do, 
who  could  n«t  ensure  obedience 
to  his  will,  but  could  only  urge 
on  his  subjects  motives,  and  use 
means  fitted  to  lead  them  to  do 
what  is  right :  Jer.  xliv.  4.  J  sent 
unto  you  all  my  servants,  the  pro- 


what  ought  to  follow,  just  as  a 
good  human  governor,  in  such  a 
case:  Gen.  vi.  6.  It  repented  the 
Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the 
earth,  and  it  grieved  him.  at  his 
heart. — Psalm  Ixxxi.  13.  O  that 
my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me, 
and  Israel  had  walked  in  ray 
ways. — Tsa.  xlviii.  18.  O  thai  than 
hadst  hearkened  to  my  command- 
ments.— Deut.  V.  20,  O  thai  there 
were  such  an  heart  in  them,  that 
they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all 
my  commandments  always.  — 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  11 .  As  J  live,saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  jdeasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the 
wicked  turpfrom  his  way  and  Hve. 
— Isa.  V.  4.  What  could  have 
been  done  to  my  vineyard,  that  I 
have  not  done  in  it?  Wherefore 
when  I  looked  that  it  sheuld  bring 


phets,  rising  up  early  and  senaing  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild 
them,  saying,  O  do  not  this  abomi-  grapes? — ^John  v.  40.  Ye  will  not 
nable  thing  that  I  hate, — Matt,    come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life. 


xxiii.  37.  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  and  ye  would  not. 

3dly.  Scriptures  which  repre- 
sent the  Lord  as  designing  that 
result  which  hid  measures  tend  to, 
and  ought  to  produce,  even  when 
his  foreknowledge  tells  him  that 
it  will  not  be  produced,  just  as  a 
human  governor  would  do,  who 
could  not  certainly    foresee    the 


Still  T  confess  that  it  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  fully  to  un- 
derstand, how  the  God  of  perfect 
truth  and  sincerity  can  truly  and 
sincerely  represent  himself  as  dle- 
signing  and  wishing,  what  his  fore- 
knowledge tells  him  will  never  be 
attained..  Here,  then,  is  ground 
for  the  exerciserof  that  faith  which 
believes  things,*  on  the  bare  tes- 
timony of  the  current,  unforced 
language  of  the  Bible,  even  though 
we  may  find  ourselves  unable  fully 
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to  discover  their  harmony.  How 
little  do  we  understand  of  any 
doctrine  or  truth  contained  in  the 
Scriptures !  So  much  as  is  sufB- 
cient  to  lead  us  to  heaven,  the 
Lord  has  kindly  revealed  ;  but 
beyond  this,  he  ag;aia  and  again 
stops  our  curious  inquiries,  with 
What  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou 


itself,  being  much  more  solicitous 
to  speak  according  to  the  oracles 
of  God,  than  to  shape. my  address 
by  any  creed  whatever  ;  though  I 
might,  en  passant,  just  say,  that 
so  long  as  I  reject  the  Arminian 
gro9inds  of  this  mode  of  address,  I 
am  no  Arininian.  With  regard  to 
the  charge  of  dishonouring, God  by 


me."      We  may    safely  put  our    .thus  speaking  of  him,   and  mis- 


hand  into  his :  he*  will  not,  he 
cannot,  lead  us  wrong. 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  some 
at  least  of  the  texts  cited  relate  to 
temporal  things,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Jews  in  their  national  eha^ 
racter;  biit  this  does  not  appear 
to  ine  at  all  to  relieve  the  diffi- 
culty ;  for  the  question  recurs, 
"  Did  the  design  of  God,  in  regard 
to  these  lower  affairs,  succeed  ?" 
If  not,  then  there  is  the  same  dif- 
ficulty in  representing  God  as 
having  an  unsuccessful  design  in 
relation  to  some  temporal  matter, 
as  in  relation  to  an  eternal  one  ; 
and  if  the  inspired  penmen,  not- 
withstanding this  difficulty,  did 
not  hesitate  to  ascribe  such  de- 
signs to  Jehovah^  who  are  we, 
that  we  should  presume  to  make 
that  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
which  they  made  none  at  all  ? 

Two  more  objections  to  our 
adopting  these  modes  of  speaking 
of  the  divine  acts  and  intentions, 
I  would  just  notice  :  '*  If  I,  as  a 
minister  of  Christ,  should  stand 
up,  and  tell  a  promiscuous  assem- 
bly, that  God  is  now  trying  and 
proomg  them,  whether  they  will 
repent  or  not;  that  he  uses  the 
best  means,  and  urges  on  them  the 
most  suitable  motvces,  to  induce 
them  to  repent;  that,  in  all  this, 
he  really  and  truly  designs  their 
conversion ;  that  he  is  grieved  at 
his  very  heart  to  find,  that,  not- 
withstanding all,  they  remain  im- 
penitent;— should  I  roundly  make 
these  statements,  will  not  half  my 
congregation  brand  me  as  an  Ar- 
minian, and  the  other  half  charge 


leading  my  hearers  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  his  character  and  attri- 
butes, I  would  throw  the  whole  . 
onus,  where  I  am  not  afraid  to  rest 
it,  on  the  inspired  Scriptures.  If 
there  was  as  great  danger  of  mis- 
leading men  and  dishonouring 
God  in  former  days,  by  such 
statements,  as  there  is  now ;  and 
if  inspired  men  (or  rather  the  great 
Inspirer  of  all)  were  as  well  aware 
of  these  evils  as  we  can  be,  and 
yet  they  wer^not  deterred  from  so 
speaking,  I  -egain  ask,  who  are 
we,  that  we  should  presume  to 
imagine  that  we  can  devise  a  more 
precise  and  a  safer  way  of  speak- 
ing to  our  fellow-men,  than  that 
suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
adopted  by  prophets  and  apostles? 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  I 
err  in  these  views  ;  and  I  submit 
these  thoughts,  in  the  sincere  hope 
of  being  shown  that  error,  if  it  be 
one.  I  do  not  wish  at  present  to 
enter  into  the  reasons  of  the  case, 
but  simply  to  have  the  matter  of 
fact  investigated-— 1st.  Whether 
I  am  correct  in  assuming,  that  in- 
spired men  have  spoken  of  God 
in  the  strain  mentioned  ;  and, 
2dly.  Whether,  if  that  is  the  case, 
ministers  are  now  bound  to  adopt 
a  similar  strain.  Veritas.  . 
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ON  THE  MORAL  LAW. 

The  human  mind,  darkened  and 
depraved  by  the  fall,  has  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  the  indulgence 
of  error.  The  revelation  of  God's 
will  has  been  partially  received, 
and  those  truths  which  st^nd  moiM^ 


me  with  speaking  deceitfully  and  opposed  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
dishonourably  of  God  V  The  heart,  have  been  either  totally  dis- 
' former  charge  I  leave  to  shift  for    regarded    or    altogether   rejected. 
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Systems  have  been  introduced  into 
the  church,  the  extremes  of  which 
have  been  zealously  and  eagerly 
insisted  on,  and  thus  doctrines 
which,  as  they  are  revealed  to  us 
in  God's  word,  present  a  beautiful 
harmony,    are  in  part  contended 


On  the  Moral  Law.  [September, 

a  covenant  of  justificatioii,  or  the 
medium  of  obtaining  eternal  life. 
The  law  which  was  orally  deli- 
vered to  Adam  in  Paradise  was  of 
another  nature :  had  he  rendered 
obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  his  Maker,   death  would   not 


for  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of    have  entered  into  the  world,  nor 


equal  importance,  till  the  truths 
of  God  are  represented  as  at  vari« 
ance  with  each  other.  This  ob- 
servation is,  perhaps,  in  no  case 
more  fully  verified  than  in  the 
conflicting  opinions  which  are  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  moral 
law.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  it 
trusted  to,  as  that  by  which  we 
are  to  be  justified  before  a  Holy 
God,  and  therefore  the  medium 
of  salvation.  On  the  other  we  see 
it  altogether  rejected,  and  con- 
sidered as  imposing  no  obligation 
as  a  rule  of  life ;    Rut  altogether 


the  fair  creation  of  God  assumed 
the  deformity  of  sin.  His  obedi- 
ence would  have  been  rewarded 
with  eternal  life  ;  but  by  his  trans- 
gression the  human  race  became 
involved  under  a  curse,  the  image 
of  God  was  defaced  in  fallen 
man,  and  his  justice  could  now 
only  be  satisfied,  by  a  sufficient 
atonement,  or  his  image  be  restored 
but  by  his  own  regenerating  power. 
And  we  find  that  sacrifices  were 
immediately  instituted,  having  re- 
ference to  the  coming  of  the  seed 
of  the  woman,  who  should  bruise 


abrogated    by    the  covenant    of    the  serpent's  head,  and  by  the  sacri- 
grace.     To  maintain  dogmas  such    fice  of  himself  take  away  sin,  by 


as  these,  equally  at  variance  with 
the  whole  analogy  of  the  divine 
word,  the  Scriptures  have  been 
parcelled  out  into  detached  por- 
tions, each  party  embracing  his 
own  favourite  texts  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest,  and  either  spiritualizing 
parts  which  are  palpably  of  literal 
interpretation,  or  else  insisting  on 
the  literal  reading  of  parts  which 
are  as  obviously  of  spiritual  im- 
port. Practices  such  as  these 
cannot  be  too  severely  deprecated 
— "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  ought  there- 


faith  in  whom  Abel  offered  a  sacri- 
fice unto  God,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained witness  that  he  was  rig^h- 
tcous.  Mankind  being  in  this 
state  at  the  time  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  written  law  at  Mount 
Sinai,  and  inheriting  the  depravity 
of  their  first  parents,  the  conti- 
nuance of  sacrifices  was  necessary 
to  set  continually  before  their 
minds  the  coming  of  Him  of  whom 
their  offerings  were  typical,  and 
who  in  the  fulness  of  time  accom- 
plished all  that  had  been  prophe- 
cied  concerning  him,  and  made  a 


fore  to  be  received  as  a  whole ;"    full  expiation  for  the  sins  of  all 
the  mind  of  the  Spirit  who  indicted    that  believed,  thus -satisfying  Di- 


the  sacred  page,  should  carefully 
be  sought  for,  and  it  will  then  be- 
come profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness. 

(1)  Of  the  two  errors  to  which 
reference  has  more  particularly 
been  made,  the  first  is  that  which 
looks  to  the  law  for  justification 
before  God.  By  the  law  in  course 
we  here  understand  the  Ten  Com- 


vine  justice,  and  becoming  a  sin- 
offering  for  us  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him.  The  Ten  Commandments 
then  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
covenant  by  which  man  could  jus- 
tify himself  before  God,  otherwise 
the  continuance  of  sacrifices  was 
unmeaning,  and  no  necessity  could 
have  existed  for  those  types  which 
were  to  bring  before  the  minds  of 


mandments  delivered  to  Moses  at  the  servants  of  God,  Him  who 
Mount  Sinai.  And  this  certainly  was  to  bring  in  a  better  hope,  for 
was  never  given  to  fallen  man  as    all  might  have  been  aceomplbhed 
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by  the  law  ;  but  the  Apostle  tells 
us  that  the  law  was  weak  through 
the  flesh,  and  therefore  justification 
could  only  result  through  the  Son 
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in  Christy  he  is  a  new  creature ; 
old  things  are  passed  away,  behold 
all  things  are  become  neW/'for  the 
experience  of   tKe  spiritual  mind 


of  God,  who  in  the  likeness  of    vrill  be,  '<  I  delight  in  the  law  of 


sinful  flesh,  made  that  full  expi- 
ation for  our  transgressions  which 
the  holiness  of  God  demanded ;  and 
thus  it  may  be  truly  said,  ''It  is 
God  that  justifieth." 

(2)  The  opposite  error  to  this, 
is  the  entire  rejection  of  the  moral 
law  as  a  rule  of  life.  If  the  law 
was  not  given  as  the  rule  by  which 


God  after  the  inward  man.  How 
shall  we  that  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein."  There  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  an  error  in 
the  church  more  fatal  to  the  soul^ 
or  more  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  glory  of  God,  than  that  by 
which  it  is  feared  too  many  delude 
themselves  with  the  persuasion  that 


wc  were  to  justify  ourselves  before    they    are    the  children   of    God, 
God,— for  what  end  was  it  deli-    whilst  in  works  they  deny   him. 


vered?  Whence  existed  the  neces- 
sity for  its  promulgation  ?  Has 
not  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope 
cancelled  it,  or  destroyed  its  obli- 
gations upon  those  to  whom  is  im- 
puted the  righteousness  of  our  Lord 


**  His  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death, 
or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness." 
If  God  has  chosen  to  himself  a 
peculiar  people,  it  is  that  they 
should  be  *'  zealous  of  good  works.'' 


Jesus  Christ  ?     Let  the  word  of    If  he  has  predestinated  them,  it  is 


God  itself  declare,  "  For  God  is 
come  to  prove  you,  and  that  his 
fear  jnay  be  before  your  faces, 
that  ye  sin  not."  ^e  who  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil 
it,  can  take  no  pleasure  in  those 
who  trample  under  foot  that  which 
he  delighted  to  honour,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  his  first  ser- 
mon contained  a  spiritual  expo- 
sition of  that  holy  law,  in  which  he 
enjoins  upon  his  followers  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  observance  of  its  re- 
quirements beyond  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.     The  main 


''  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son,"  who  was  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  and  separate  from  sin- 
ners.  Let  then  no  man  deceive 
himself ;  it  is  declared  of  the  hea- 
venly Jerusalem,  that  there  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing 
that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination  or  maketh 
a  lie.  We  may  thank  God  that 
we  are  not  left  to  work  out  a  sal- 
vation for  ourselves  on  the  score 
of  our  own  merits  and  deservings; 
but  let  us  not  think  to  abuse  the 
grace  of  God.     He  worketh  in  his 


characteristic  of  the  disciples  of    people  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 


Jesus,  is  the  resemblance  which 
they  bear  to  their  master  ;  if  there- 
fore his  delight  was  to  do  the  will 
of  God,  and  if  the  law  was  within 
his  heart,  those  who  have  expe- 


pleasure,  and  ordaineth  that  we 
should  be  to  the  praise  of  his 
glory.  That  faith  alone  is  genuine 
which  worketh  by  love  and  purifies 
the  he&rt,  the  possessor  oi  which 


rienced  the  renewing  influences  of    seeks    by    all    diligence    to    add 
his  spirit,  and  been  adopted  into    thereto   virtue,    knowledge,   tem- 


his  family,  will  seek  to  be  con- 
formed to  Him,  and  yield  cheerful 
obedience  to  the  commandments 
of  their  Heavenly  Father ;  for  this 
is  the  promise,  '<  I  will  put  my 
spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you 
to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye 
shall  keep  my  judgments  and  do 
them."  This  then  is  the  evidence 
of  our  adoption,  "  If  any  man  be 


perance,  patience,  godliness,  bro- 
therly kindness,  and  charity.  Nor 
is  it  possible  that  a  saving  faith  in 
Christ  can  exist  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  by'  whose 
operations  on  the  heart  it  is  that 
we  are  enabled  to  believe  unto  life 
eternal.  "  We  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  which  God  hath  be* 
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fore  ordained  that  we  should  walk 
ip  them/'  Let  U8»  wBilst  we  re> 
joice  that*  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  forms 
our  title  to  the  everlasting  mansions 
of  bliss  and  glory,  which  are  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  not  forget 
that  it  is  inherent  righteousness 
which  proves  our  qualification  for 
this  inheritance. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CIRCUM- 
STANCES  OF  COL.  GARDINER'S 
DEATH. 

(To  th$  Editort,) 

Gentlemen, -ii-I  beg,  through  the 
medium  of  your  respectable  mis- 
cellany, to  correct  a  mis-statement 
respecting     some     circumstances 
connected  with  the  death  of  Colo* 
nel  Gardiner.     Every  thing  relat- 
ing to  that  amiable  individual  is 
interesting,  and  the  biographical 
taste  of  the  day,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  attach  some  importance  to 
the  substance  of  my  brief  commu- 
nication.     It  has  been  stated,  I 
believe,  in  all  the  memoirs  of  the 
gallant  Colonel,  and,  if  my  me- 
mory does  not  greatly  mislead  me, 
the  Congregational  Magazine  itself 
has  lent  its  aid  to  the  propagation 
of  the  statement,-*-that  after    re- 
ceiving his    death    wound,    that 
officer  was  carried  to  his  own  home, 
which  stood  in  the  in^mediate  vici- 
nity of  the  battle-field,  where  he 
shortly  afterwards  expired.    Now, 
what  I  mean  to  communicate  to 
you  is,  that  local  tradition  contra- 
dicts this  assertion.     The  Colonel 
fell  at  a  spot  pretty  nearly  equi- 
distant  from    the    manse    of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Tfanent, 
and  his  own  family  house  of  Bank- 
ton.    When  discovered  among  the 
wounded,  he  was  carried  to  the 
manse,  then  occupied  by  the  Rev.. 
James    Cunningham  and  his  fa- 
mily, and  the  room  in  which  he 
breathed  his  last,  was  ever  after- 
wards familiarly   known   in    Mr. 
Cunningham's  house,  by  the  name 
of  the  ColoneVs  roam^    This  tradi- 
tion is  at  once  supported  by  the 
testimony  of   Mr.  Cunningham's 
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immediate  descendant,  andbytbe 
circumstances  connected  with  the 
battle  itself.      The  Coloners  ser- 
vants, who  were    most   likely  to 
have  carried  their   master  to  his 
own   house,   had    they    seen  bin 
after  he  received  his  death-wound, 
would  not  in  all  probability  ven- 
ture back  to  the  field  in  which  the 
Colonel  had  acted  so  conspicuous 
a  part  against  the  victors,  so  soon 
after  their  defeat.  •  The  villagers, 
however,  were  comparatively  se- 
cure in  their  visit  to    the  field  ot 
battle ;  the  Highlanders  acted  wHb 
moderation  towards  the  cIviliaDs, 
and   readily  granted   them  every 
possible  indulgence.   They  would, 
therefore,  make  the  body  of  Colo- 
nel Gardiner,  their  esteemed  neigh- 
bour and  friend,  an  object  of  their 
early    solicitude,    and    no     place 
would  appear  to  them  so  sheltered 
and  sacred,  for  the  lamented  war- 
rior to  expire  in,  as  the  ministers 
manse.    Mr.  Cunningham  himself, 
and  all  his  family,  were  likewise 
well  known  for  their  humanity  and 
their  friendly  dispositions  towards 
the   Colonel.      Besides    all    this, 
Bankton  house,  the  Colonel's  fa- 
mily-seat, was  at  the  moment  filled 
with    the  wounded  of  the   rebel 
feuds.  Strangers  are  yet  shown  the 
outlines  of  the  Highland  drapery 
of  the  dying  soldiers,  marked  in 
stains  of  blood  upon  the  floors  of 
different  rooms  in  the  house. 

Permit  me  also  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  acquainting  your 
readers,  that  the  attention  of  some 
patriotic  individuals  in  East  I^- 
thian  has  lately  been  turned  to  the 
propriety  of  erecting  a  suitable 
monument  over  the  ashes  of  Colo- 
nel Gardiner.  They  have  lons^ 
rested  in  obscurity,  though  the 
memory  of  the  deceased's  virtues 
has  happily  required  no  sculptured 
tablet  to  preserve  it.  It  will  Ite 
well,  however,  to  remove  the  im- 
putation of  neglect,  which  has  not 
unfrequently  been  cast  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Tranent,  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  on  this  ac- 
count.    Iremaini&c.  II. 
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POE'TRY- 


THB  DREAMING  VOVAGER. 

Sealed  were  my  weary  eyei  in  deep  repose. 

When  in  the  lonely  watches  of  the  nighty 
Strai^e  viBiooB  on  my  waking  aoul  arose. 

Strange  Tifions  opened  on  my  mental  sight.—     , 
Af  ethoup^ht  that  in  the  son's  last  setting  Ught* 

Floating>amid  the  purple  of  the  west,  ^ 

I  lay  upon  a  vapoury  cloud,  as  bright 

As  were  those  beams  which  dyed  its  crimson  rest  ;— 
And  on  that  cloud,  metbought,  I  lay  in  heavenly  rest. 

Sleepless — and  yet  with  all  the  calm  of  sleep-— 

Wakefol-^and  yet  devoid  of  resttessneBs— 
While  not  e'en  transient  languor  dared  to  creep  ' 

Upon  my  limbs,  or  transient  care  oppress . 
My  soul  in  that  reporing  consciousness  -.-^ 

It  thought,  and  yet  it  wad  no  toil  to  think— 
All  aotite-*-yet  devoid  of  weariness. 

It  seemed,  as  if  when  I  had  left  the  brink 
Of  earth,  I  snapped  each  earthly  link. 

And  sUU  upon  that  cloud  I  lay  reclined. 

Upon  that  cloud  of  summer's  sunset  dye. 
While  heavenly  breezes,  as  the  day  declined. 

Wafted,  methought,  my  airy  skiff  on  high. 
Bearing  it  swiftly  through  the  upward  sky — 

And  yet  from  earthly  speed  how  different  far ! 
Though  sweeping  with  the  falcon's  swiftness  by, 

I  seemed  to  move  not  on  my  lightsome  car, 
'Twos  like  the  gliding  course  of  some  ethereal  star. 


And  still  I  rose*  and  saw  the  smi  deolioe. 

And  saw  the  moon  upon  her  solemn  way. 
Turning  my  golden  to  a  silvery  shrine. 

Tinging  my  brilliant  doud  With  softer  ray : 
And  still  I  rese^  and  atill  at  peace  I  lay. 

Watching  each  planetary  orb  beneath^ 
Drinking  its  radiance  from  the  fount  of  day. 

And  still  I  rose  U|)on  the  zephyr's  breath. 
Which  curled  my  vapoury  couch  in  many  a  waving  iTIbath. 

Still— stiD  I  rose,  and  yet  more  rapidly. 

Till  the  full  sun  seemed  but  a  distant  spatk— » 
Till  moon  and  planets  wandered  fVtim  mine  eye. 

And  I  seemed  floating  in  my  lonely  bark 
Upon  a  shoreless  sea— as  erst  the  ark 

Sailed  o'er  the  earth— yet  found  no  resting-place. 
Yet  still  I  sotfed — more  swiftly  than  the  lark. 

When  in  the  mom  he  heavenward  sets  his  fiiee  ;-» 
So  soared  I  throogh  those  realms  of  bouncHess,  shoreless  space. 

I  watched,  and  watched  from  off  mine  airy  post, 

(My.clond-/ormed  watch-tower  in  the  ethereal  blue,) 
The  countless  myriads  of  the  starry  bost, 

(Though  ever  twinkling-— ever  sleepless  too«) 
Convened  in  synod.    From  the  azured  hue 

Their  circled  glories  burst  upon  my  soul  $ 
At  one  brief  glance  they  opened  On  my  view ; 

From  zenith  to  the  nadir — pole  to  pole— 
I  seemed  the  centre  of  the  mighty  whole. 

And  sl&ll  I  soared-^it  might  be  moMbs  or  yearfr, 
YFor  monthn  or  yean  are  momenta  4n  a  dream,) 

Till  I  did  ovtrpass  the  starry  spheiw. 
And  came  to  orbs  of  yet «  brighter  betek  | 
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And  itin  more  glorions  rcffionsy  which  did  teem 

With  sans  mud  worlds  of  far  a  purer  mould. 
Yet  touched  I  not  at  what  might  fitly  seem. 

Upon  the  ethereal  sea,  those  ports  of  gold, 
Bat  thro'  the  starry  waste  my  speedy  course  did  holcL 

At  length,  nwthought,  I  eloaed  my  weary  eyes, 

Awearied  with  the  wonders  they  had  seen. 
And  mused  awhile  in  half-obliTions  guise 

Upon  the  mighty  royage  I  had  been — 
Yet  still  nproae  upon  that  cloud  serene. 

But  when  mine  eyes  again  beheld  the  light. 
What  tongue  of  man  can  dare  describe  the  scene  ? 

I  glanc^  but  once,  then  turned  me  from  the  sight* 
And  sank  within  my  cloud  to  hide  that  vision  bright. 

But  in  that  glance  I  saw  a  glittering  sea 

Of  chrystaJ,  spread  before  a  golden  throne — 
And  o'er  that  golden  throne  all  gloriously 

Hung  the  bright  arch  of  many-coloured  zone  i  . 

But  who  the  Being  was  that  sat  thereon —  i 

What  his  dread  semblance  was— oh,  who  can  say  ? — 
For,  from  his  throne,  that  living  lustre  shone. 

Which  made  me  turn  my  feeble  eyes  away. 
And  veil  their  mortal  orbs  from  that  celestial  day. 

But  all  that  was  reyealed  has  not  been  told — 

The  rarious  powers  of  heaven  in  praise  contending — 
The  angel  minstrels  with  their  lyres  of  gold— 

The  adoring  angels  from  their  thrones  descending — 
The  beauteous  seraphs  their  bright  pinions  bending. 

To  shade  their  sun-like  eyes ; — the  martyr  bands 
On  their  calm  brows  their  wreaths  of  triumph  pending^ 

And  that  innumerous  host  from  different  lands. 
With  palms  of  victory  in  their  joyfnl  hands. 

I  turned  mine  eyes,  methought,  within  the  cloud. 

Which  rolled  in  misty  volumes  o'er  mine  head — 
And' formed  around  my  frame  a  friendly  shrond ; 

But  though  its  vapoury  veil  was  densely  spread. 
Some  beams  of  light  a  holy  radiance  shed, 

Though  robbed  of  their  intenseness.    And  1  lay 
And  longed  to  be  jingled  with  the  dead. 

That  1  might  wing  my  happv  soul  away. 
And  take  my  glorious  post  with  that  eteme  array. 

I  lay  not  long,  ere  from  that  joyous  train 

A  low,  soft  chaunt  arose — then  died  away — 
Then^rose—then  wavered— fell — and  then  again 

Was  louder  heard — as  when,  at  close  of  day. 
The  zephyrs  of  the  sighing  evening  play 

Upon  the  .^Bolian  chords— l)ut  far  more  clear— 
And  yet  more  ravishingly  soft  than  they : 

Oh,  as  those  tones  of  music  met  mine  ear, 
Methought,  compared  with  those,  each  note  was  discord  here. 

To  catch  4hose  tones  of  heavenly  breath  again. 

My  ears  did  listen  with  intense  desire ; 
And  soon  arose  once  more  that  chaunted  strain — 

Once  more  each  angel  minstrel  touched  his  lyre- 
Then  sank  in  distant  cadence— then  still  higher 

•It  rose-^till  like  the  waves  it  rolled  along. 
Till  each  immortal  joined  the  sacred  quire. 

Till  each  immortal  of  the  countless  throng 
dwelled  the  glad  incense  of  that  holy  song. 

Such  was  that  general  burst  of  praise — so  loud. 

Immensity  could  scarce  confine  the  sound— 
Methou^t  it  tremulously  shook  the  cloud 
.  On  which  I  lay — then  softly  died  around, 
(Soft  as  the  evejiing  dew-shOwers  on  the  ground,) 

Upon  a  m\p  9f  odourst-'^HeM  in  -flight 
Vanished  the  dream,  imd  I  awaking  found, ' 

'Twas  but  Br  vfiin  illusion  of  the.  night ; 
But  such  as  i  could  dreitro  with  ever-new. flight. .  • 
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THE  SEASONS. 

SPRING. 

N  o V  forth  into  the  fields ;  the  fields  are  gay, 

And  that  young  damossel,  the  frolic  Spring, 

Comes  like  the  flower-strewing  maids,  that  fling 
Their  odorous  garlands  in  a  monarch's  way^ 
Upon  the*bright  morn  of  his  crowning  day ; 

£*en  so  young  Spring  her  fragrant  stores  doth  spread, 

Upon  the  path  that  Summer  soon  shall  tread. 
So  royal  summer  comes  in  rich  array. 

Then  forth  into  the  fields,  and  greet  young  Spring  { 

Lo !  all  the  birds  start  from  their  winter-sleep. 
And  her  rare  beauty  pricketh  them  to  sing 

Most  Joving  airs ;  and  all  of  them  do  keep' 
A  mighty  coil,  and  gallant  rivalry, 
That  they  may  please  a  dame  of  so  sweet  voice  and  eye. 

SUMMER. 
Oh  !  while  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  summer  fall. 

Greeting  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth ; 

And  the  young  birds  break  into  songs  of  mirth. 
And  dance,  as  'twere,  some  woodland  festival. 
Upon  the  boughs  of  oak,  or  poplar  tall ; 

And  reapers  are  a-field  the  whole  day  long  ; 

When  the  brown  carter  drives  his  wain  along,. 
And  weary  kine  low  for  their  evening  stall : 

And  when  the  sleeping  plough-boy  in  the  shed. 

Dreams  of  the  fun  of  the  near  harvest  home  ; 
And  the  dried  river  shrinks  its  narrow  bed — 

Then,  through  the  green-wood's  shady  temple  roam. 
And  ask  of  heaven  a  tongue,  whose  numbers  can 
Wcrthily  speak  the  pnuse  of  the  Great  Husbandman. 

AUTUMN. 
'Tis  Autumn  now,  and  the  sad  sobbing  gale 

Makes  mournful  wail  for  the  departing  year. 

And  the  dead  leaves  lie  on  their  grassy  bier ; 
But  here  and  there,  like  hermit  sear  and  pale. 
One  lingers  ;  and  grey  cloudy  masses  sail 

Athwart  the  heavens,  like  omens  past  the  eye 

Of  an  age-stricken  man  about  to  die, 
What  time  the  lustyhood  of  life  doth  fail. 

Aye,  now  the  autumn,  and  the  bare  hill  side 

Looks  dull  and  bleak ;  the  peasant  gathers  in 
His  scanty  fuel  'gainst  the  winter-tide ; 

And  levin-brands*  leap  out  with  rumbling  din. 
And  the  old  shepherd  closer  binds  his  cloak 
On  the  keen  upland  waste  behind  his  sheltering  oak. 

WINTER, 
Or,  wonld'st  thou  moralize  in  solemn  mood ; 
Look  from  thy  chamber  o'er  the  wintry  plain. 
When  the  lone  bird  finds  not  a  scattered  grun 
Above  the  snow  ;  and  Boreas,  loud  and  rude, 
'  Like  some  old  wretch  grown  wild  for  lack  of  food. 
Comes  shivering  forth  of  his  cold  northern  lur ; 
Scattering  the  white  flakes  of  his  hoary  hair. 
And  howling  at  the  door  in  woeful  mood. 

Or  if  thou  hast  the  matron  of  thy  heart. 

Kind,  youthful,  fair,  with  infants  at  the  knee : 
•    Bid  the  hearth  blaze,  and  let  their  innocent  art 
Roase  in  thy  soul  a  most  glad  minstrelsy. 
That  thou'rt  not  fated  the  wide  world  to  roam. 
Without  one  resting  place,  or  hope,  or  friend,  or  home. 

I  —l— — i   I  p..      I     ■ Ill  II..  II       ■— — ^1^— M<itiM»iWiMM*»»' 

*  Levin-brands — Lightning-flashes. 
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SONNET. 
A  CRDWN  OF  LIFE.— James  i.  12.:  Rer.  iL  10. 

LiFE»  matchless  gift !  Thou  gushest  from  thy  spriogs 

Of  soft  sensation  and  supreme  deltgfat ; 

Feeling  and  pasrion,  and  the  wood'rous  flight 
Of  flmcy  on  her  strong  celestial  wings ! 
^ine  is  the  melody  that  music  brings, 

And  beauty's  graceful  forms  and  colours  bright : 
Yet  all  we  know  of  Lifb,  is  but  the  gleam 

That  gilds  the  grey  mist  of  tiie  morning  sky. 

Ere  yet  the  sun  hath  risen,  and  the  eye 
Caught  the  full  splendour  of  hia  cloudless  beans : 
Here  Life  is  mixed  with  death,  and  like  a  dream. 

Compared  with  yonder  immortality; 
Pure,  perfect  Lifa,  no  taint  of  deatii,  no 
All  light,  unmingled  light,  without  a  stain. 
Hamertcm.  James  Edmeston. 
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The  Knowledge  of  Christ  tupremely 
Excellent :  the  means  and  the  Du' 
ty  of  diffkumg  it  among mU  Na- 
tions: Being  a  Discourse  deliver- 
ed before  the  London  Missionary 
Society  f  in  Surry  Chapel,  May 
11, 1825.  By  Kohert  Morrison, 
D.D.,  F.rA,  M.R.A,8.,  ^c. 
Sfc,  4rc.— Weatley. 

The  attention  of  Christendom  has 
now  for  many  years  been  anxiou«k 
ly  directed  to  Dr.  Morrison,  the 
Evangelist  of  China,  and  his  mag- 
nificent christian  enterprize — an 
enterprize  which,  probably,  never 
before  awakened  in  the  protestant 
churches  any  efficient  exertions, 
or  even  any  resolute  purpose  of 
communicating  the  gospel  of  God. 
Christian  philosophers  and  divines 
have  produced  6Hiborat«  disserta- 
tions upon  the  origin  of  the  race^ 
and  the  genius  of  the  language; 
have  sifted,  again  and  again,  the 
ashes  of  antiquity,  to  discover 
the  identity  of  the  modern  China, 
with  the  classiS  Thina  Sin  as,  Se« 
rica,  and  Cathaei;  but  attempted 
not  the  infinitely  more  momentous 
labour  of  conveying  to  them  the 
precious  word  of  life.  Those 
giants  of  literature^Jones^  Wil- 
ford,  Vincent,  and  Harris— may 
indeed  have  achieved  a  large 
share  of  the  honour  that  cometh 
from  man,  by  their  learned  disser- 


tations ;  nor  would  we  be  thought 
to  speak  slightingly  of  any  thing 
connected  so  intimately  with  the 
interests  of  science,  as  researches 
into  the  origin  and  language  of 
that  singular  people ;  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  to  Dr.  Mor« 
rison    belongs  the    higher   glory 
which    cometh    from    God,    and 
which  partakes  of  a  divine  na- 
ture.   He  has  cared  less  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  nation,  and  more 
for  the  inveteracy  of  their  igno- 
rance ;  has  been  less  anxious  to 
know  the  date  and  the  source  o( 
their  settlement,    than   to    make 
them  new  creatures  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  to  convey  to  them  a  title 
to  a  new  and  better  life.  We  recol- 
lect, and  so  do  many  others  in  this 
metropolis,  the  stripling  that  went 
forth  some  eighteen  years  since  to 
this  arduous  service.    Great  was 
his  zeal,  and  truly  sublime  the 
purpose  which   fired    his    young 
neart.     Single-handed  he  went; 
but  great  was  the  veneration,  and 
many   were   the   fervent  prayers 
that    attended    him.    Ana    novf, 
after  sojourning  about  seventeen 
years  in  a  heathen  land,  17,000 
miles  from  hia  native  country,  we 
see  him  again  among  us,  ripened 
Into  manhood-^his  youthful  zeal 
become  a  habit,  and  nis  early  en- 
terprize matured  into  the  business 
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of  his  life,  it  is  truly  exhilarating    preacher  of  the  gospel;  but,  as 


to  behold  him  now  the  able  advo- 
cate of  the  same  benevolent  cause, 
and  still,  for  Christ's  sake,  the 
devoted  apostle  of  that  singular 
and  mighty  nation  on  the  eastern 


Dr.  M.  intimates,  Christianity  may 
be  promoted  in  various  other  ways, 
and  by  many  instruments,  besides 
direct  teaching.  The  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  the  Chinese  utterly  pre* 


verge  of  the  great  Asiatic  conti-  eludes  this ;   and,  indeed,  among 

nent,  which  seems  to  be  an  excep-  other  heathen* nations,  set  discour- 

tion  to  the  general  mutability  of  ses  are  scarcely  ^Ytx  practicaUe, 

human  empires,  and,  from  the  be-  especially    where    an    organized 


ginning  even  until  now,  the  un- 
shaken, almost  the  un assailed, 
seat  of  the  prince  of  darknessu 
Of  the  Chinese  we  could  ftnd  much 
to  say,  and  shall  not  dismiss  them 
without  a  few  words ;  but  first  we 
must  be  permitted  to  gratify  our 
feelings,  by  congratulating  the 
christian  church,  generally,  on 
the  highly  interesting  fact,  that 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Morrison  was, 
in  the  order  of  providence,  dis- 
posed to  t^ke  that  vast  empire  as 
the  immediate  object  of  his  mis- 
sionary 2eal— an  object  so  vast. 


system  of  worship  is  incorporated 
with  the  civil  power.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Dr.  Morrison  has  been 
able  to  effect  much,  except  is  the 
way  of  private  instruction,  trans- 
latioBs^  books,*  and  education. 
Yet  in  these,  though  mostly  di- 
rected to  the  case  of  Chinese  out 
of  the  actual  empire  of  China,  we 
behold  most  important  and  valu- 
able exertions,  in  the  translation 
of  .the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
great  dictionary  of  the  language 
which  the  Doctor  has  published, 
aa  well  as  in  other  works  ef  aa 


and  surrounded  hitherto  by  such    -elementary  character,  he  has  [Mre*» 


formidable  difficulties,  that  we 
were  about  to  express  a  wish  that 
a  distinct  Society  could  be  formed 
for  it  alone ;  and  that  the  concen- 
trated resources  of  a  whole  chris- 
tian  association,  as  well  as  the 


pared  helps  and  facilities  of  vital 
importance  to  the  laboun  of  his 
successors.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
triumph  to  all  the  christian  chureh, 
that  his  life  has  bees  so  long 
spared  in  thia  great  work,  and  that 


seal,  and  wisdom,  and  learning  of    he  has  been   able  to  devole  an 
a  whole  missionary  council,  could    almost  uninterrupted  attention  to 


be  made  to  bear  upon  it.  Surely, 
it  is  too  much  to  leave  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  a  solitary  misaioiip 
ary,  however  gifted;  and  it  ap- 
pears worthy,  from  its  magnifi- 
cence, of  eipploying  a  Society 
wholly  disengaged  from  other  calls, 
and  that  shall  say,  upon  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's localizing  system,  *  That 
is  our  district  of  the  wide  and  de- 
solate earth,  and  thither  we  will 
pour  the  whole  tide  of  our  exer- 
tions.' The  empire  that  embraces 
one-fourth,  probably^  of  the  hu- 
man family,  may  very  properly  en- 
gage  a  much  larger  share  of  pub^ 
He  attention,  and  of  christian  zeal, 
than  has  yet  been  devoted  to  it. 
Painfully  true  it  is,  that  there  is 
little  opportunity  of  discharging 


the  single  object  of  kisr  mission ; 
that  his  strength  has  suffered  so 
little  by  his  protracted  residence 
in  an  eastern  climate;  and  that 
all  the  long  and  dreary  yearahe 
has  passed,  and  the  yet  unmaster- 
ed  difficulties  which  nave  breasted 
him  OB  every  side,,  have  had  no 
effect  in  weaning  him  from  the 
great  object  to  which  he  so  early 
devoted  his  life;  but  that  he  re^ 
turns  to  England  with  a  truly 
apostolic  resolution— flot  to  retire 
from  the  field  of  conflict,  satisfied 
that  he  has  attempted  something 
great ;  not  to  blaspheme  the  name 
of  the  Almighty,  bij*  proving, 
with  the  Abb^  Dubois,  the  im- 
possibility of  their  conversion-* 
but  to  rouse  his  coantrymen  and 


among  the  Chinese^  tSte  office  of    friends  to  a   higher   impulse    of 
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daUve  ancient  classics  ;  and  copious  his- 
tories of  their  ourn  part  of  the  world ;  sad 
antiquities ;  and  topographical  illostn- 
tions;  and  dramatic  compositions;  and 
delineations  of  men  and  maoners  in  woifci 
of  fiction ;  and  tales  of  battles  and  of 
murders  ;  and  the  tortuons  stratagems  of 
protracted  and  bloody  civil  wars  ;— with 
all  these,  and  with  mythological  legends 
for  the   superstitious,  the   Chinese,  and 


conception  of  the  vast  and  impor- 
tant field  which  China  presents. 

The  sermon  before  us  is  a  truly 
interesting  and  impressive  appeal, 
distinguished  throughout  by  a 
strain  of  ardent  and  scriptural  rea- 
soning.   It  is  to  be  viewed  less  as 

a  sermon,  than  as  an  address  from  *ur  uie  raperaunous,  me  cmnese,  and 
an  experienced  missionary,  rousing  l^indred  nations,arc  by  the  press moatabnn- 
fellow  Christians  to  exertion,  and  5*°*.^^  supplied.  Nor  is  their  litenuure 
nninfmir  t%ii^  vam^i.o  »%<.«k^J  r  destitute  of  theories  of  natare;  and  de- 
pomting  out  various  methods  for  ecriptions  of  her  various  productions: 
the  propagation  of  the  •  gospel  and  the  processes  of  the  pharmacopo^ 
amosg  heathen  nations.  It  is,  in  ^\*V  "^  ^®  history  and  practice  of  me- 
all  respects,  a  good  and  valuable    ^^^A°S;.      ,     ,        , 

discourse,  and  cannot  be  read  by    JniI^17rl     a  *l!?!  ^I?**""  ?^  ^^ 
^1    .    .    **•  "f  '^*"  "J     gentry  of  China  deroted  to  letters,  in  or- 

any  sincere  Christian  without  both  der  to  qualify  themselves  to  fiU,  iHth  b- 
pleasure  and  profit.  But,  at  the  tclligence  and  wisdom,  4be  offices  of 
same  time,  we  take  upon  us  to  ^^P^^^^y;  and  such  learning  aa  Go- 
recommend  it  to  the  public  as  ore-  ^^S"?"^"^  ^"^  ^^^"^^  P'"*^P*''  ^^'^  ***** 
^J^^1^  *i       •  *        i/  puuiic  as  pre-  end  is  encouragred  and  rewarded,   ather 

eminently  interesting  upon  that  by  honorary  raids,  or  by  actual  office 
precise  object  to  which  Dr.  M.  ''With  maffistrates  thus  fnrmMi 
has  been  wholly  devoted.  We 
.were  much  pleased  with  many 
parts  of  the  discourse,  but  were 
specially  gratified  by  the  interest- 
ting  account  which  is  given  of  the 
Chinese  litesature  and  theology; 
.and  shall  abridge  our  comments, 
and  omit  all  other  citations,  to 
make  room  for  one  which,  to 
Christians  generally,  and  not  less 
to  scientific  readers,  will  prove 
highly  acceptable.     It  is  replete 

withthemost  accurate  information,     ••*'*wMa*«  ou  wuuu  uorpca  on  oy  some 
and  contains  the  essence  of  manv    P°!^^°*^~Pwt«-«v.>l[2ation  ;--they  re- 

«  i««-   «j  *       *•  -^u      A     "*«*«¥  qmre  that  only  which  St.   Paul   deemed 

a  4earned  treatise,  without  any  of  Supremely  excellent,  and  which  it  i?°he 

the  parade  ot  literature  and  pomp  sole  olject  of  the  Missionary  Society  to 

of  erudition.  communicate  —  they   require    the  know- 
ledge of  Chmt,    For  with  all  their  anti- 

<'  It  may  here  be  expected  of  the  prea-  qmty,  and  their  literature,  and  their  arts 

cher,  that  he  should  say  something  of  the  And  refinement,  they  are  still  infatoated 

character  and  condition  of  the  people  on  idolaters  ;  they  are  still  given  up  to  what 

the  eastern  verge  of  the  Asiatic  continent ;  Heaven  regards  as  abominable  idolatries, 

amongst  whom  he  has  spent  so  many  —-"'--"-    «   -  ••       -         — 

years  of  his  life,  and  who  are  still  igno- 
rant of  God  and  of  his  Christ. 

**  To  that  people  the  God  of  heaven  has  *-»  vi^ai.u«c    i^muck   wau    uie  vreacor ; 

given  an  extensive  territory,  containing  thev  are  haters  of  the  true  God,  are  filled 

large  portions  of  fertile,  salubrious,  nnd  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  and 

delightful  country ;   and  they  possess  a  wickedness.    With  all  their  civilization. 


With  magistrates  thus  formed,  they 
govern  according  to  laws  written,  piinted, 
and  published  among  the  people.  And 
every  poor  man's  house  is  his  casUe, 
which  no  inferior  officer  can  legally  enter 
without  a  special  warrant  from  the  gover- 
nor of  a  province.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  that  vast  empire,  there  is  a  mtem  of 
social  order  and  regularity  in  the  inter- 
course  of  individuals  and  familiea,  sanc- 
tioned either  by  law  or  by  the  etiquette  of 
established  usage,  which  is  not  exceeded 
by  any  nation  under  heaven. 

<  <  What  then  do  the  Chinese  require  from 
Europe  ?  Not  the  arU  of  reading  and 
printing ;  not  merely  general  cdocation ; 
not  what  is  so  much  harped  on  by  some 


and  to  vile  affections,  working  that  which 
is  nnseemly.  Not  liking  to  reUin  God  in 
thehr  knowledge,  they  worship  and  aerve 
the  creatnre    rather  than   the  Creator; 


knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  to  a  degree 
which  supplies  all  the  necessaries,  and 
most  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In  these  re« 
spccts,  they  require  nothing  from  Eu- 
rope. They  possess  also  ancient  and 
modem  literature  in  great  abundance ; 
and  an  unlicensed  press,  and  cheap  books 
suited  to  their  taste.    With  poetry,  and 


still  envy  and  malice,  deceit  and  false- 
hood,  to  a  boundless  extent ;  pride  and 
boasting;  a  selfish,  ungenerous,  seaxvely 
honest  prudence,  and  a  cold  metaphysicai 
inhumanity,  are  the  prevalent  charactcfb- 
tics  of  the  people  of  China. 

^  ^<  Their  well-known  backwardness  to  as- 
sist persons  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
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their  lives  by  drowning  or  otherwise ;  the 
cruel  treatment  of  domestic  slaves  and 
concubines  in  families  ;  the  tortures  both 
of  men  and  Women,  before  conviction,  in 
public  courts  ;  and  the  marder  of  female 
Infants,  Connived  at,  contrar]^  to  law ; 
are  the  proofs  I  offer  of  the  truth  of  the 
latter  part  of  my  accusation.  Their  prin- 
ciples are  defective,  and  hence  their  vi- 
cious practice. 

*'Thc  philosophy  of  their  celebrated  and 
ancient  sage,  Confucius,  acknowledges  no 
future  state  t>f  existence  ;  and  concerning 
the  duties  of  man  to  his  Maker,  presents 
A  complete  blank.  It  presents  nothing 
beyond  the  grave  to  the  fears  or  hopes  of 
the  human  mind,  but  the  praise  or  cen- 
sure of  posterity.  Present  expediency  is 
the  chief  motive  of  action.  Of  the  great 
and  glorious  God,  who  is  infinitely  above, 
and  distinct  from,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  the  teaching  of  Confucius  makes  no 
mention  :  it  rises  not  superior  to  an  ob- 
scure recognition  of  some  principle  of 
order  in  nature,  which  when  violated 
induces  pre^nt  evil.  There  is  in  ancient 
Chinese  philosophy  something  ver^F  simi- 
lar to  the  unintelligible  numbers  of  Py- 
thagoras, which  are  introduced  into  the 
theory  of  the  universe.  Heaven  and 
earth,  it  is  said,  assumed,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  some  internal  prhiciple,  their  pre- 
sent order,  from  a  previously  existing  cha- 
otic mass ;  and  a  supposed  dual  or  two- 
fold energy  co-operated  in  the  formation 
of  creatures  and  of  gods ;  and  heaven  is 
now  the  highest  power  in  nature  superior 
to  the  gods.  Even  this  clod  of  earth  on 
which  we  tread,  is  the  second  power  in  na- 
ture, and  superior  to  the  gods.  Heaven, 
earth,  gods,  and  men,  is  the  order  in 
which  the  existencies  recognized  by  the 
Chinese  are  often  placed.  But  at  other 
times  the  gods  are  excluded,  as  their 
existence  is,  by  some  of  the  philosophers, 
considered  uncertain ;  and  then  heaven, 
earth,  and  man  are  the  three  great  and  co- 
equal powers.  This  atheistical  theory, 
which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  public 
belief,  and  influences  also  the  supersti*. 
tions  of  the  religionists  of  China,  induces 
in  the  humah  mind  great  pride  and  im- 
piety, even  wheu  superstitious  observances 
are  attended  to.  It  is  true,  that  in  some 
of  the  most  ancient  written  documents 
in  China,  which  Confucius  collected  and 
edited,  there  is  a  more  distinct  recognition 
of  the  supreme  God,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  thing  that  he  taught  as  his  own, 
or  that  the  learned  of  China  in  subsequent 
ages  have  advanced  ;  for  I  believe  it  is  a 
fifkct,  that  man,  when  left  to  himself,  sinks 
into,  never  rises  from,  Atheism  or  ido- 
latry ;  and  the  written  word  of  God  is 
necessary*  to  bring  him  back.  Exclusive 
of  the  system  of  Confucius,  there  are,  you 
know,  in  ,  China,  two  other  systems, 
which  mtd^e  kntich  more  use  of  the  gods 
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than  his,  and  which- acknowledge  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  These 
system^  enjoin  fastings,  and  prayers,  and 
penances,  and  masses  for  the  dead ;  and 
threaten  the  wicked  with  varied  punish- 
ments, in  different  hells,  in  a  separate 
state ;  or  with  poverty,  or  disease,  or  a 
brute  nature,  when  they  shall  be  bom 
again  into  this  world. 

**  The  doctrines  of  Latni'keunf  who  lived 
at  the  same  time  as  Confucius,  (or  Kung- 
foo-tsze,)  is  mixed  with  notions  which 
he  is  supposed  to  have  collected  in  the 
western  part^  of  the  world :  about,  the 
sera  of  Pythagoras.  He  makes  the  incom- 
prehensible Taou,  the  eternal  Reason  or 
LitgoSf  the  supreme  principle :  and  there 
are  Europeans  who  suppose,  that  when 
be  says,  '  One  produced  a  Second;  Two 
produced  a  Third ;  and  Three  produced  all 
things,'  he  refers  to  the  opinions  which' 
he  had  heard  concerning  the  TVtune  God 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  His  followers 
represent  him  as  having  been  often  incar- 
nate ;  as  a  teacher  of  mankind.  They 
inculcate  austerities  and  abstractions,  for 
the  purpose  of  attenuating  the  grosser 
part  of  human  nature,  and  gradually 
rising  to  a  sublime,  spiritual,  and  divine 
state ;  and  they  have,  in  different  ages, 
devoted  themselves  much  to  the  visionary 
pursuits  of  alchemy,  and  an  attempt  to 
exist  without  food  and  without  respira* 
tion,  supposing  that  the  breath  could 
circulate  round  the  system  as  the  blood 
does;  and  so. respiration  would  be  un- 
necessary, and  man  immortal. 

<<  These  people,  as  well  as  the  third  class' 
of  religionists  in  China,  the  Foo-tooj  or 
Budha  sect,  which  was,  at  the  close  of  the. 
first  century,  brought  from  India  to  Chi- 
na, believe  the  transmigration  ,of  souls. 
They  both  of  them  have  priests  and 
priestesses ;  who  live  as  the  monks  and 
nuns  of  Europe  ;  and  who  are  licensed  by 
the  state ;  but  none  of  them  receive  any 
emoluments  from  it.  The  sect  of  the 
Learned,  who  profess  to  be  followers  of 
Confucius,  and  who  fill  the  offices  of 
government,  employs  no  priests.  Fathers,, 
and  Magistrates,  and  Princes  worship 
and  do  sacrifice,  in  their  own  proper 
persons,  to  the  household  gods ;  the  dis- 
trict gods ;  the  spirits  of  rivers  and  of 
hills ;  and  the  gods  of  the  fire,  and  the 
winds,  and  the  rain,  and  the  thunder,  and 
the  earth,  and  the  heavens,  and  the  polar, 
star.  They  worship,  too,  the  image  of 
Confucius,  who  never  professed  to  be 
more  than  a  man,  and  who  even  declined 
the  tiUe  of  Sage,  and  who  never  taught 
the  separate  existence  of  the  human  soul ; 
which  doctrine,  indeed,  his  disciples  deny. 
These  Philosophists  often  laugh  at  the 
religionists  of  their  own  country,  but  still 
observe  the  rites  and  superstitions,  and 
worship  the  idols  of  the  other  sects,  as  well 
as  their  own.     The  governors  of  pro- 
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"  Yel»  tlie  Chioctt,  like  aU  tke  philo- 
•opkiili  and  moralistB  of  mntichiistiMi 
emUf  go  abont  to  estaUiah  their  ovn 
rigbteounieat,  and  tliink  flieir  Tirtiics  wiU 
cottDterbalance  their  licea.  This,  indeed, 
is  a  feaUire  in  which  all  itlae  leligioBi, 
and  all  eorraptiona  oi  the  tme  lelifpon, 
Miee.  Impiooay  rebeUioua  man,  all  roani 
line  worid,  laboon  to  joatiff  or  to  ezcuee 
his  impiety  and  rebellion  ;  aiiid  not  only  so, 
but  to  pnt  in  a  claim  to  merit,  onacoooat  d 
his  Tirtaes,  orof  the  hawiahipa  hehaa  endur- 
ed onder  the  government  of  the  mling  pow- 
en  in  oatnre.  I  remember  the  Tain  boast 
of  an  old  rich  Chinese,  who  waa  a  notori- 
ous liar  and  debanchee  all  hm  life,  that 
oa  account  of  his  good  deeds,  some  pe- 
cuniary charities,  the  gods  moat  take  care 
ofhim 

*'  The  passing  observer  in  distant  lands, 
who  nitnesses  the  laughing  countenances 
of  the  young  and  thonghtlesa,  often  pro- 
nounces the  people  happy ;  and  men  dis- 
affected to  Christian  Missions  thence  ar- 
gue that  such  efforts  are  totally  uncalled 
for.  But  the  human  heart  nnder  the  con- 
victions of  sin,  does  not  usnally  reveal  its 
anxieties  to  the  giddy  throng  in  busy 
ac^e  life  :  in  yonder  lands,  aa  well  as  in 
our  own,  in  the  season  of  distress,  of 
sickness,  and  of  approaching  or  antid- 
pated  death,  conscience  often  does  its 
duty  stricthTf  and  in  a  way  that  alarma  the 
sinner.  Hence,  the  rich  g^ve  of  thdr 
wealth,  and  the  poor  devote  their  children, 
to  idol-temi^es ;  and  the  priesta  are  hired 
to  recite  prayers  and  incantations  to 
dumb  idols ;  and  the  repetition  of  masses 
for  the  soids  of  the  dead  are  procured 
hy  surviving  relatives  ;  and  wardrobes  of 
nch  clothing  are  consumed  by  fire,  to 
be  passed  into  Hades  for  the  use  of  the 
deceased  there.  Even  the  proud  atheisti- 
cal disciples  of  Coofucins,  who,  in  the 
time  of  prosperity,  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a 
future  state  of  existence,  often  hare  re- 
course to  the  very  superstitions  they  de- 
spised, to  buoy  np  their  sinking  spirit^ 
when  the  king  of  terrors  makes  his  ap* 
proach."— pp.  11— 19« 

The  mighty  and  singular  nation  of 
the  Chinese  presents  amoststriking 
and  hitherto  inexplicable  contrast 
to  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  Systems  of  philosophy, 
moral  and  physical,  have  risea  and 
disappeared,  in  most  other  parts 
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irinew,  and  local  magistrstes»  often 
Bndha  temples,  and  lall  prostrate  before 
the  cross-legged  image  of  woolly-beadcd 
Bndha;  and  sobscnbe  laigely  for  the 
aapport  of  the  priests,  the  repair  of  the 
temples^  the  msking  of  new  gods,  and  the 
cleaning  and  omameoting  of  old  ooea. 
And  hb  Tartar  m^ty  of  China  firequently 
confen  new  titles  and  honoonon  the  goda 
of  the  land.  Ohhowabsnrd!  Man  cre- 
ates and  dignifies  the  gods  that  he  wor- 
shipst  Ahw!  my  brethren,  how  long 
ahali  the  millions  of  eastern  Aria  continue 
to  inherit  lies,  vanities,  and  things  wherein 
there  is  no  profit?  When  shall  they 
eome  finom  ue  ends  of  the  earth,  as 
the  prophet  speaks,  and  acknowledge  their 
iolly,  and  abandon  their  idols  ?  I  would 
remark,  finally,  in  this  psrt  of  my  dis« 
course,  that  the  priests  oif  China  do  not 
Instmct  the  people  either  in  the  princi- 
ples of  morality,  or  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion, either  m  private  or  in  public ; 
and  there  is  no  social  wonhip;  nor 
any  day  of  rest,  on  which  to  assemble 
at  the  temples..  Some  rq;;afd  is  paid  to 
the  new  and  full  moon,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews;  but  in  China  there  is  no 
Sabbath.  The  priests  in  companies  wor- 
ship the  idols  morning  and  evening,  and 
recite  prayers  to  them,  and  chant  incan- 
tations, and  light  up  candles,  and  bum 
incense.  They  are  also  employed  to  ro- 
dtt  prayen  for  the  sick,  and  say  masses 
for  the  dead ;  and  some  of  them,  belong- 
ing to  the  sect  of  Laoii-ftam,  attend  fu- 
nerals. In  futtilies,  in  shops,  and  in 
boats,  where  people  live,  any  person  that 
may  have  leisure,  old  man  or  boy,  a 
mother  or  her  daughters,  light  the  matches 
of  incense  moraiog  and  evening,  and 
place  them  before  the  idol,,  after  having 
made  three  bows,  holding  the  matches  ig- 
nited in  their  hands.  Joined  and  held  up 
before  the  face.  Women  are  discoursged 
by  the  Moralists  in  China  from  going  to 
rae  temples,  and  are  told  to  wonhip  their 
parents  at  home,  for  they  are  the  best 
gods.  When  children»  or  a  husband,  or 
a  parent  is  rick,  and  death  is  apprehepded, 
fjnev  depute  persons  to  go  ronnd  to  the 
▼arious  idoi-temples  to  intercede  with  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  for  them;  and 
sometimes  devote  thrir  children,  if  they 
siiould  recover,  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  consequently  to  perpetual  celibacy, 
as  probably  Jepothah  did  his  daughter* 
Othsra  dedicate  to  the  Budha  temples 
a  fish,  or  a  fowl,  or  a  swine,  and  afford 
the  means  of  sustenance  till  the  creature 


Shall  die  a  natural  death;  it  being  thought  9J  ^^^  world.  With  something  like 

hiahly  meritorions  not  to  destroy  animal  we  rapidit J  of  vapours,  and  hare 

lire*  appeared  to  rest  on  as  frail  a  basis 

♦•These,  and  many  other  tfain«  that  1  as  the  jfleshly  tabernacles  of  their 

ffieS^rre^^-th:!^:^^^^^^  tuman  inve/tors;  but  China  has, 

civilized,  and  wovldly-wise  nation^  coa-  ^^  ^^^  respects,  been  an  exception, 

ceming  God  and  true  religion.  Their  great  Confucius^  whose  &ibs 


J 
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is 9  at  this, day y  pre-epiinent  over  terns;  it  unsphered  the  star' of 
all  others,  and  almost  as  fresh  as  Grecian  philosophy,  and  obscured 
in  the  age  whfch  produced  him,  by  its  effulgence  all  the  host  of  minor 
lived  between  five  and  six  hun-  luminarieswhich  shone  by  reflectioii 
dred  years  prior  to  tfie  christian  from  Greece;  it  made  many  a  sue- 
era;  and  he  confessed  that  he  de-  cessful  incursion  into  oriental  super- 
rived  his  philosophy  from  a  great  stition,  and  recovered  some  whole 
teacher  who   lived  at   least   five  districts  from  paganism  in  Penin- 


hundred  years  before,  and  that  he 
was  not  so  much  the  discoverer  as 
the  restorer  of  the  ancient  learning 
and  philosophy  of  their  former 
sages.  Another  of  their  philoso- 
pher, as  Dr.  M.  states  above,  de- 
rived much  of  his  knowledge,  such 
as  it  was,  from  Pythagoras,  and 
freely  confessed  his  obligations: 
so  that  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
tolerably  certain,  that  near  3000 
years  have  seen  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  system  of  philosophy 
prevalent  in  this  kingdom;  and 
it  is  equally  certain,  that,  in  its 


sular  India;  \% early  penetrated  into 
Persia,  and  there  raised  many  a 
trophy  to  its  divine  virtue ;  but  we 
know  not  if  any  early  missionary 
visited  the  other  side  of  the  great 
oriental  Continent,  or  attempted  to 
shed  the  mild  lustre  of  the  Son  of 
Righteousness  among  this  large 
and  singular  tribe  of  the  great 
human  family.  There,  darkness 
has  reigned  most  probably  from 
the  date  of  their  first  settlement; 
but  whatever  be  their  origin,  the 
prevalence  of  nearly  the  same  su- 
perstitions, ascertain  able  for  almost 


earliest  ages,  it  was  much  less,  if    three  thousand  years  ;—  an^  th^ 
at  all,  de'formed  by  idolatrous  rites,    philosophical,  political^  and  moral 


Two  facts,  we  believe  not  gene- 
rally known,  are  admitted  by  Con- 
fucius himself ;  first,  that  the  au- 
thors and  philosophers  from  whom 
he  professed  to  have  learned,  were 
the  teachers  of  a  much  purer  morali- 
ity,  and  were,  moreover,  believers 
in  a  future  state,  and  free  both  from 
polytheism  and  idolatry ;  and  se- 


insularity  which  they  have  pre- 
served through  all  that  space,  ^i 
defiance  of  all  the  oppressions  of 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  all  the 
tendencies  which  so  vast  an  empire 
must  have  to  dismemberment— are 
facts  at  variance  equally  with  the 
philosophy  of  history,  politics,  and 
morals.     They  comport  with  no 


condly,  that  hapoiated  to  the  west  theory,  and  have  yet  to-  receive 
as  the  source  of  a  still  purer  light,  their  elucidation.  No  doubt, 
dechiring  that  in  those  lands  would 
be  found  a  very  holy  man.  This 
saying  of  their  great  philosopher,  is 
thought  to  have  occasioned  a  mis- 
sion sent  into  the  west,  about  sixty- 
six  years 'after  the  birth  of  Christ,  to 
inquire  for  this  holy  person.  But 
the  mission  was  diverted  from  its 
object,  and  no  subsequent  em- 
peror has  ever  thought  proper  to 
mquire  after  any  clearer  light  or 
purer  theology,  than  that  which 
has  there,  for  so  many  centuries, 
held  its  fruitless  dominion.  Chris- 
tianity  de*heathenized    nearly  all 


m 
the  succession  of  ages,  time  has 
wrought  some  mutilations,,  and 
given  biith  to  some  changes  of 
opinion  and  speculation ;  some 
minor  variations  in  the  forms  and 
circumstancesof  this  idolatry,  erome 
alterations  even  in  their  •popular 
creeds,  and  their  philosophical  spe- 
culations, but  these  all  have  been  for 
the  worse.  The  beast  may  have* 
changed  its  garb,  or  the  colour  of  its 
skin,  but  the  bones,  the  flesh,  the 
sinews  remain  as  they  were  first  en- 
gendered in  the  womb  of  night  by 
hell  and  sin,  with  no  material  varia- 


the  west,   and    some   districts  of  tion,  except  it  be  in  an  increase  of 

the  east,  the  south,  and  the  north,  rigidity,  monstrosity,  and  distor- 

It   overthrew    and   uprooted    the  tion. 

most  admired  and  estabiished  sys-  Earnestly  do  we  hope  and  pray 
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that  Df.  M.'s  evangelic  labours  to  the  general  principles  upon  which 

may  prove  effectual  to    sap  the  the  canon  of  Scripture  is  formed^ 

foundations  of  these  veteran  abo-  and  by  a  reference  to  the  autho- 

minationsy  and  the   dawn  of  that  rities    in    each    particular     case, 

bright  day^  which  is  yet,  we  trust.  One  very  su!||)icious  circumstancef 

to  shine  in  this  hitherto  impervious  which  ought  to  be  noted  by  Soci<« 

reeion  of  darkness.    Already  scin-  nians  as  well  as  by  their  oppo-* 

tilTations  have  appeared  in  the  dark  nents,  is^    that  the    passages  so 

atmosphere  of  its  neighbour  coun-  eagerly   denounced  as    spurious^ 

tries,  India  and  Persia,  and  some  are  most  remarkably  subversive 

from  Siberia  in  its  north,  as  well  of  the  Socinian  scheme/  Thus,  for 

as  from  the  Isles  in  the  south ;  the  instance,  the  two  first  chapters  of 

lights  in  these  will  soon  become  Matthew,  which  are  utterly  repug- 

visible,  and  will  all,  we  trust,  prove  nant  to  the  Unitarian  hypotliussis, 

harbingers  and  day  stars  arising  in  are    either    unceremoniously    de* 

their  hearts.  tached  from  their  Bible,  or  left  ia 

We  recominend  our  readers  to  so  questionable  a  shape,  that  the 

gratify  themselves  by  the  perusal  of  unfortunate  pupil  of  their  school 

this  discourse,  especially  as  thereby  is  thrown  into  such  a  state  of  mind* 

they  will  be  contributing  in  some  that  he  cannot  possibly  attach  any 

degree  to  the  great  cause  of  mis-  weight  to  them.     But  let  the  fol-> 

sions,  as  well  as  to  their  own  in-  lowing  summary '  of  evidence  be 

Qtruction.  examined,  and  then  let  the .  Soci- 

%%%«<»««^^«.«%«  nian  ask  his  conscience,  whether 

7%e  ISceptre  of  Christ:   or.   Vital  he  is  not  guilty  of  taking  away 

Christianity  unfolded,  in  Letters  from  the  book  of  heavenly  wisdom 

to  a  Physician;  with  Notes,  12mo.  and  grace  ? 

•Sherwood  and  Co.  "  The  SyHac  Version,  which  is  one  of 

In  the  winding  up  of  his  Revela-  Aportolic  antiquity,  and  the  M  Italian^ 

#;^«  *o.  «»««    ^rvJ».«-  »*^»^..«».<^  both  contain  the  two  chapters.    Ignatius, 

tion  to  man,  God  has  pronounced  ^i^^  only  Apostolical  Father  who  hii  occa- 

a  most  fearful    anathema  against  slon  to  make  reference  to  them,  does  lo. 

him,  who  shall  presume  to  alter**^  The  CybUUne  OracUido  the  same.    JnstiB 

«ither  by  adding  thereto,  or  taking  Martyr  does  the  same.    Celsus,  the  bitter 

♦herefrolL-^ay%art  of  the  hoi?  ^7  "ile^^ipj^t rnS  etltS 

volume:    He   has  declared,  that  does  the   same.     Irenaas,  and  all  the 

the   name  of   that  man   shall  be  Fathers  who  succeeded  him^  it  is  admitted 

blotted  out  of  the  book   of  life !  ^^  ^^  **ands,  do  the  same.    And  the  d>«p- 

Whether  or  not  there  are  persons  !!!^„r.*nV^i^.t^^^!iS^^^^ 

.,    •      -         ,    .                    *rt,  script,  and  every  version  of  the  Gospel 

guilty   ot  so   heinous  an  offenoe,  «f  Matthew,  which  is  extant  thronghoot 

while  they  profess  the  regard  of  the  world.    Thus  we  have  one  oontinaed 

humble  and  dutiful  servants  to  the  ***^  unbroken  series  of  testimony  from  the 

God  of  truth,  we  presume  not  ta  ^/yf.°^  the  Apostles  to  tbc  present  time. 

J      •  J        iL    r"l  L   I.  r  ^""7^^     "•  /^  And  m  opposiRon  to  this,  we  find  only  a  vague 

decide ;  *  but  it  behoves  those  who  report  of  the  state  of  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St. 

remove  any  part  from  the  generally  Matthew's  Giupel,  tmd  to  he  recewed  amongst 

received  Scriptures,  to  take  heed  ^  obscure  and  unrecognked  desertptim  9f 

to  the  principles  which  influence  J^^^^"' C/ir^i«'«;  ^J^.^^c  admi^^^^ 

...         "^    1      f           mu    i  o      •    •  the  vera  ■mxttrt  \elm  aauniae  tamartigtniar 

their  conclusion.      Ihat  Socinians  aaXhnivdt^,  to  hme  mutOated  Me  copj  thts 

generally,   who  find  the  common  jtmtuedtbyrtmningthegaualiasy."* 

Bible  not  pure  enough  for  their  ^ft^^  ^^j^     ^^^y^  ^  catalogue 

reading,  but  must  have  an  expur-  ^f  evidence  as  the  above  quota- 

pted  text  of  flieu  own.  think  Aey  tion  furnishes,  the  first  impulse  of 

liave  sufficient  ground  for  the  exci-  ^^    ^j^j    -^    ^^  inquire, '  what 

sions  they  make,  we  doubt  not;    _. ^ , 

but  whether  they  have  such  ground  •  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,  by  the 

must  be  determued  by  an  appeal  prevent  AMlibuhop.of  Doblin. 
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stronger  evidence  there  is  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  Bible? 
Absolutely  none  !->-for  every  argu« 
ment  that  proves  the  authenticity 
of  any  copy  of  the  Bible,  proves 
Iflhe  authenticity  of  these  two  chap- 
ters ;  since  they  are  found  in  every 
antient  copy — save  **  one  said  to 
be  received  amongst  ftn  obscure 
and  unrecognised   description   of 
Hebrew  Christians."     And  now 
let  us  mark  the  dilemma  to  which 
its  defenders  are  reduced.     If  they 
refeet  the  evidence,  by  which  our 
jstandard  copy  of  the  Bible  Is  sub- 
stantiated,  they  leave    their  own 
without  proof  of  its  being  the  word 
of  God : — if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  admit  the  sufficiency  of  the 
evidence,  t&ey  admit,  that  princi- 
ples contrary  to  their  own  have 
been  proved  to  be  correct;  and, 
therefore,  that  their  own  are  false. 
The  fact  is,  that  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  arguments  for  and  against 
these  two  chapters  can  believe  them 
to  be  forged,  unless  he  wishes^o 
believe  so :  and  then  it  is  not  the 
belief  of  reason,  but  of  imagina- 
tion. How  cold,  how  heartless,  how 
vnconfident  must  be  such  a  creed ! 
The  author  of* "  the  Sceptre  of 
Christ"  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Sooinian  controversy,  is  a  quick 
and  nervous   reason er,  and  one, 
moreover,  who  feels  the  importance 
of  his  subject,  and  has  the  interest 
•f  vital  Christianity  at  heart.     He 
has  not  confined  himself  to  argu- 
ments drawn  from  any  one  parti- 
cular point,  but  has  passed  boldly, 
yet  concisely,  over  an   extensive 
neld  of  discussion,    and    shaken 
with  no  feeble  arm  every  pillar  of 
the  Socinian  fabric  which  he  has 
approached.       His   intimate   ac- 
quaintance with  the  volume  of  our 
raith  and  hope,  and  ^ith  the  full 
scope  and  tenor  of  its  doctrines, 
has  enabled  him  successfully  to 
withstand  that  perverse  interpreta- 
tion with  which  the  Socinians  en- 
deavour to  strain  so  many  texts, 
and  whose  object  would  seem  no 
less  than  to  travestie  the  sacred 
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oracles  of  our  God.  In  reasoning 
upon  those  texts,  wherein  the  plu- 
rality of  the  Godhead  is  evident^ 
the  author  remarks, 

**  Dlyine  Bevelation,  from  its  rery  com- 
mencement,  freqnentlj  expresses  the  God- 
head in  a  plnrality  the  most  unequivocal  j 
and  represents  the  Deity  thus.in  a  oonTerse^ 
even  at  the  beginning  of  this  terrestrial 
creation.  <  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
own  image,  after  our  likeness/  Gen.  i.  26. 
The  phraseology  in  which  this  proposition  is 
expressed,  would  be  quite  inappropriate  oft 
the  Socinian  theory ;  and  of  which  modes 
of  expression  there  are  rarious  similar  in- 
stances in  the  Old  Testament :   as  thus— 

*  Behold,  the  man  is  become  like  unto  oNtt 
of  us.' — *  Let  us  go  dowd  and  confouwl 
their  language.' — 'Whom  shall  we  send,'&c. 

<<  It  has,  I  believe,  been  attempted  ta 
surmount  such  barriers  to  Socinian  Uni- 
tarianism,  by  asserting  that  Jehorah  Is 
herein  addressing  angels.  Yet  this  expla- 
nation involves  a  greater  difficulty ;  '*  For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or 
who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ?'  Rom.  xi. 
34.  Did  He,  at  any  time,  condescend  to 
share  His  works  or'  His  attributes  witK 
angels  ?  How  can  it  agree  with  reason, 
that  an  angel  shall  be  consulted  by  his 
Lord  ? — a  creature  by  his  Creator  ! 

<*  The  province  of  an  angel  is  to  attend 
and  minister—^ not  to  give  counsel.  *  1 
saw,'  says  the  sublime  Isaiah,  *  Cherubhn 
and  Seraphim  standing  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  with  their  wings  they  covered 
their  faces,  &c.'— clearly  intimating  tho 
overpowering  awe  and  majesty  which  the 
Divine  presence  occasioned;  and  qmto 
irreconcilable  with  the  preceding  familiar 
converse.  To  whom,  theref(Ore,  could 'it 
be,  that  God  the  Father  Said,  'Let  uS 
make  nnan,'  but  to  the  angel  of  the  Great 
Council?  The  Wonderful  Counsellor— 
the  Mighty  One — the  Prince  of  Peace— the 
i'ather  of  the  Future  Age — Jesus  the  Son 
of  God— the  Equal  to  his  Father  in  Es- 
sence— ^tfae  Eternal  h/fgot,  by  whom  ■'  AU 
tiungs  were  made,  and  without  whom  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made,'  John  i. 
3.    Unquestionably  to  Him  it  was  said, 

*  Let  Us  make  man.' 

*<  It  may,  perhaps,  be  aigiied^that  the 
King  of  Heaven  adopts  the  style  emj^yed 
by  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  who  frequently 
speak  of  themselves  iu  the  plural  number, 
to  express  their  dignity  and  majesty. 

<*  But  were  all  to  be  granted,  which  the 
advocate  of  royal  analogy  can  desire,  yet 
it  will  utterly  fail  him.  For  although  a 
king  or  governor  may  say  •  Us*  or  *  We/ 
there  is  certainly  no  figure  of  speech  that 
will  allow  of  any  single  pemon  saying, 
'  One  of  Us,'  when  he  speaks  only  of 
himself  \  as  snch  a  phrase  can  have  no 
meaning,  unless  more  than  one  person  ia 
intended." — pp,58~6U  • 
3Q2 
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Arguments    so    well    founded  Men  may  fashion  a  scheme  of 

as  these,  coald  not  fail  to  convince  salvation,  that  shall  please  them- 

any  one  willing  to  be  convinced  of  selves,  by  marring  the  sacred  text; 

the  Trinity  of  the  Godhead.    And  but  it  will  never  be  a  consistent 


in  truth,  the  wide  expanse  of  that 
opinion,  compared  to  that  opposed 
to  it,  must  somewhat  stagger  the 
believers  in  Unitarian  doctrines; 
for  they  can  do  no  other. than  ad- 
mit that,  if  their    principles  are 


one ;  neither  wiU  it  be  one  wfaereon 
to  found  just  hopes  of  pardon  and 
salvation.  If  they  will  not  be 
content  with  God's  promise,  bat 
neglecting  this,  build  themselves  a 
Babel,  God  will  come   down  to 


correct,  God  has  sent  his  book  of    confound  all  their  purposes. 


Revelation  upon  earth,  to  be  the 
source  of  extensive  delusion  (o  the 
greatest  portion  of  those  by  whom 
it  has  been  read,  by  leading  them 
to  worship  a  false  god,  and  honour 
a  mere  man  with  the  offerings  which 
they  should  have  reserved  for  their 
Maker. 

"  Th€  Soeiniaa  theory  of  denying  the 
Deity  of  Christ,  and  yet  confessing  falm  to 
be  th4  ptrftction  of  every  moral  virtue,  in* 
volves  a  solecism  which  no  fair  reasoning 
can  arert :  since  (and  with  reverence  I 
speak  it)  the  non-possessipn  of  Deity  irre- 
trievably rivets  a  charge  of  blasphemy  on 
the  man  Christ  Jesus }  as,  on  various  occa- 
sionSy  he  not-only  claimed  both  Divine  origin 
wad  Dioine  attributu,  but  also  received 
WITH  APPROBATION  DivifM  Aonaiin.«-pp, 
87,  88. 

We  find  the  divinity  of  Christ 


In  taking  leave  of  this  work, 
we  must  express  a  hope  that  it  will 
prove  highly,  and  we  hope  exten- 
sively useful ;  for  it  stands  emi- 
nent both  for  spirituality  and 
strength  of  argument. 


DUamnes  <m  the  Lord's  Prayer ,  in 
a  Series  of  Lectures,  By  Samuel 
Saunders.  8vo.  London :  Holds- 
worth. 

In  all  the  qualities  which  can 
characterize  sermons  as  us^id 
and  instructive,  thes^  discourses 
abound,  and  are,  on  these  accounts, 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
religious  public.  There  is  an  ear- 
nestness and  propriety  in  Mr.  S.'s 


asserted  in  almost  every  page  of    manner  of  expressing  himself,  and 
the  Scriptures,  if,  indeed,  the  pos-    frequently  there  are  touches  of  sim- 


session  of  Divine  attributes  be  any 
token  of  Divine  nature.  I) is 
oMNisciBNCB  is  asserted  in  such 
passages  as  these ;  **  Jesus  knew 
from  the  beginning  who  believ- 
ed not,"  John  vi.  64.  '*  And 
Peter  said  unto  Jesns,  Lord  thou 


pie  and  pleasing  pathos^  which 
form  the  most  powerful  recommen- 
dations of  religious  works  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  this  class  in  particular. 
Mr.  Saunder's  volume  contains 
ten  discourses  on  the  several  clauses 
of    that   comprehensive    form  of 


knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest    words  given  by  our  Lord  to  his 


that  I  love  thee,"  John  xxi.  17. 
Again,  his  omntpotencb,  "  1 
give  unio  my  sheep  eternal  life,'' 
John  X.  28.  '*  Then  Jesus  called 
his  disciples  together,  and  gave 
them  power  and  authority  over 
all  devils,  and  to  cure  diseases," 
Luke  ix«  1.  And  again,  his  omni- 
FRSSENCE,  '*  He  (Christ  Jesus) 
that  descended,  is  the  same  also 
that  ascended  up  fat  above  all 
heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all 
things,"  Eph.  iv.  10.  "  Lo !  I  am 
with  you  atway,"  Matt  xxviii.  29. 


disciples.  They  were  first  delivered 
to  his  own  congregation,  as  we  are 
informed  in  a  short  preface,  in  a 
series  of  lectures,  but  afterwards, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
necessarily  condensed  form  in 
which  they  weie  preached,  was 
soon  exchanged  for  the  portly  ap- 
pearance of  an  octavo— the  germ  un- 
folded to  the  full  bloom,  and  after 
the  various  labours  of  correction, 
revision,  and  the  other  operations 
connected  with  the  press,  the  pub- 
lic was  presented  with  a  volume 
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'which  will  well  repay  perusal.  To    under  her  Wlogs;   and  the  fterce  inha- 
his  own  congregatioD  these  sermons    ^^^°*»  ®^  *^«  ??«?«?  ^^^  through  the 

must  be  exceedingly  interesting.    iTl^^^'^^'Z'^^!^^, 
and  W1II9  indeed,  be  found  so  by 
all  who  will  take  the  4rouble  to 
study  their  contents. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  as  the 
author  himself  seems  to  have  anti- 
cipated, that  so  many  sermons  and 
paraphrases  have  already  been 
published  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
as  to  render  the  present  volume 
unnecessary.  We  are  of  a  different 
opinion-.  However  often  the  ora- 
eles  of  God  are  investigated  and 
unravelled  by  the  pious  and  in- 
telligeiUf  there  will  always  be  found 
something  fresh  to  engage  the  at- 
tention ;  some  new  breaks  of  light, 
revealing  parts  of  them  to  us  in  a 
point  of  view  in  which  we  had  not 
hitherto  regarded  them.    Their  in- 


to be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  irrational 
creatures  f  it  is  also  a  constituent  part  of 
human  nature.  The  affection  which  we 
feel  for  our  children,  is  not  produced  by 
long  and  elaborate  reasonings ;  it  risea 
spontaneously  in  our  bosoms ;  it  clings  to 
the  beloved  objects  as  soon  as  they  begiik 
to  exist;  it  guards  their  infancy  with 
sleepless  anxiety ;  obserres  the  first  ef- 
forts of  their  minds  with  inquisitiTe  par- 
tiality ;  shares  in  their  joys,  weeps  over 
their  sorrows,  exults  in  the  indications  of 
amiableness,  and  bleeds  for  their  faults.- 
It  is  by  this  instinctive  passion,  this  fed- 
ing  which  is  entwined  with  every  chord  of 
a  parent's  heart,  that  the  High  and  Holy 
One  expresses  his  regard  for  his  people. 
'  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.' 

**  The  mode  of  inrocation  which  our 
Saviour  recommends  in  this  prayer,  is 
very  different  from  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  One  who  had«<  seen  the 


terest  cannot  be  exhausted;  though    ?«*"'    "e  had  heard  the  Divine  M«- 

.J  jf  «  9       jesty  pronounce  the  curse  on  an  apostate 

commented  upon  for  so  many  ages,    ^^rld,  and  had  witnessed  the  manifestation 


their  freshness  remains  undimi- 
nished, and  like  another  emanation 
from  the  same  divine  source,  they 
continue  "to  bloom  in  immortal 
youth ;"  these  ''  treasures  of  light 
and  life'^  cannot  dwindle  away, 
and  if  judiciousfy,  cannot  be  too 
often  opened  to  us.  The  first  ex- 
tract we  shall  give,  will  be  from 
the  first  sermon,  which  is  confined 
to  the  invocation.  It  dwells  in  a 
most  pleasing  way  upon  the  pa- 
rental mercies  of  God,  and  may 
well  excite  u9*to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prayer,  and  call  upon 
our  Creator,  as  "  Our  Father.'* 


of  his  purity  and  justice  in  the  punishment 
of  the  ante-diluvians ;  and  had  seen  his 
glories  burning  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  and 
had  contemplated  with  perifect  knowledge 
and  complacency  the  depths  and  mysteries 
of  the  eternal  mind ;  and  yet,  when  he  de- 
scends to  put  the  language  of  prayer  into 
our  lips,  he  say?,  *  after  this  manner  pray 
ye.  Our  Father.'  He  does  not  advise  the 
use  of  those  epithets  which  are  calculated 
to  impress  the  mind  with  dismay ;  but  an- 
ticipates the  efficacy  of  his  atonement,  and 
that  act  of  stupendous  grace  by  which  God 
would  reconcile  all  things  to  himself;  he 
encourages  us  to  approach  the  eternal 
throne  with  filial  confidence,  and  to'address 
the  Sovereign  of  hearen  and  earth  as  <  Our 
Father.'  Let  the  condescension  of  this 
exalted  Being  induce  you,  my  brethren, 
to  pour  out  your  desires  before  him ;  let 
the  thought  of  his  paternal  character  sup- 
pi«s8  your  fears,  confirm  your  hopes,  and 
excite  you  to  affectionate  obedience ;  and 
may  '  God,  even  our  Father,  wbn  hath 
loTcd  us,  and  hath  given  ns  everiasting' 


"  I,  Our  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  a 
very  tender  and  interesting  view  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

<*  There  is  something  in  the  parental 
relation,  which  awakens  a  much  higher  in-  ,    .  j  j    v  .u        u 

terest  than  any  other;  because  it  b  the  consolation,  and  good  hope  through 
spring  of  that  unabating  solicitude,  and  of  g«cc»  co«n»ort  your  hearts,  andstabl  sh 
that  resolute  guardianship,  which  diffuse  y<>"  «  7«nr  ^"^  ^^"^  "^  ^o*"^-  — 
order,  aad  a  feeling  of  security  and  com-     PP*  *>  ^>  "• 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  quote 
a  passage  from  the  third  discourse, 
which  has  for  its  subject*-  the  third 
clause, ''  Thy  kingdom  come.''  In 
the  distant,  but  not  less  certain 
prospect  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom, 
when  the  nations  shall  learn  war 


fort,  through  all  classes  of  the  animal 
world.  The  law  1)y  which  the  numerous 
kinds  of  sensitive  beings  are  continued, 
would  have  left  their  welfare  in  a  worse 
than  doubtful  state,  had  it  not  been  asso- 
ciated with  another  law— of  affection,  so 
powerful  in  the  parent's  breast.  The  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  and  fiuttereth  over 
her  young }  the  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
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no  more,  either  for  politics  or  re- 
ligion; for  their  fierce  passions  and 
contentions  aboat  the  one,  and 
tbeir  contradictory  opinions  about 
the  other  shall  then  be  completely 
abolished.  Here  Mr.  Saunders 
rises  above  himself,  and  enkindles 
into  eloquence  in  the  expression 
of  his  holy  anticipations. 

.  **  2'  Let  vs  notice  the  inflaence  of  the 
Messiah's  reign. 

'<  What  ideas  can  we  form  of  an  ex* 
alted  and  bene6cent  reign,  which  will  not 
attach  to  the  reign  of  Jesns  Christ  ? 

«  Is  it  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  ? 
He  will  manifest  himself  to  them  as  he 
doth  not  to  the  world.  He  will  bestow  all 
spiritual  blesaings  on  thtm  with  a  mnni- 
ficence  that  shall  e^nce  the  snperlatiTe 
kindness  of  Ids  heart.  He  will  grant 
them  a.  rich  and  plentiful  eifasion  of  di- 
vine grace,  which,  bv  irradiating  their 
Uttderbtandings,  and  elevating  their  affec- 
tions, and  purifying  their  motives,  and  in* 
docing  them  to  the  practice  of  all  that  ia 
amiable  and  holy,  will  display  the  truth 
and  beauty  of  the  prophet's  prediction  ;— 

*  The  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
shall  be  seven- fold,  as  the  light  of  seven 
da3rs." 

'<  Is.  it  the  harmony  of  religious  deno- 
minations ?  We  may  antici- 
pate so  large  a  share  of  genuine  charity  as 
to  induce  reciprocal  indulgence,  and  an 
amiable  and  universal  fellowship ;  for '  in 
those  days  the  bouse  of  Judah  shall  walk 
with  the  house  of  Israel.  The  envv  also 
of  Ephraim  shall  he  denart)  and  the 
adversaries  of  Judah  shall  be  cut  offi 
Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah 
shall  not  vex  Ephraim/  The  controversial 
feuds  and  broils,  which  have  not  unfre- 
quently  originated  in  misunderstanding 
and  wayward  tempers,  which  have  been 
cpnducted  with  acrimony,  and  terminated 
with  increased  distance'and  aversion,  shall 
cease  for  ever. 

*<  Is  it  perfect  freedom  from  religions 
despotism?  The  weapons  of  the  perse- 
cuted shall  be  cast  away,  and  the  heart  of 
the  intolerant  be  changed.  The  presump- 
tion of  aspiring  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  • 
ia  dictating  points  of  faith  to  mankind, 
sliall  not  be  heard  of;  and  the  infliction 
of  penhlties  for  conscientious  scruples 
will  be  regarded  with  scorn  and  horror. 

*  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
my  holy  mountain,  saith  tho  Ijord.'"— 
pp.  100—102. 

If  Mr.  Saunders's  practice 
be  consistent  with  such  liberal 
opinions  as  those  expressed  in  the 
last  paragraph,  and  which,  he  be- 
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lieres  will  prevail  hereafter,  we 
seed  not  ask  whether  he  is  a  fnt 
cowimmtonwf  f  If,  however,  he 
should  unhappily  be  confined 
within  theiMoond  pole  of  his  sect, 
we  would  earnestly  f>eg  him,  for 
the  consistency  of  hi^  own  cha- 
racter, to  throw  off  his  shackles, 
and  thus  contribute,  not  only  by 

Srecept,  but  by  example  to  the 
iffusion  of  liberal  principles*  He 
will  excuse  us  for  dropping  this 
hint.     We   are   strangers   to    his 

Eractice,  but  we  augur  well  from 
is  book.  The  following  passage 
closes  his  animating  vision  of  the 
millennium,  and  precedes  some 
interesting,  though  rather  ingenious 
than  edifying  disquisitions  upon 
the  probable  perioas  in  which  the 
prophecies,  which  relate  to  it^  shall 
be  fulfilled. 

''  Is  it  the  renunciation  of  falae  religion  ? 
The  nations  of  the  earth  shall  yield  to  the 
sceptre  of  Immanuel.     Deluded  pagans 
shaU  dethrone  their  deities,  break  down 
their  altars,  abolish  their   corrapt    and 
cruel  ceremonies,  and  reduce  their  temples 
to  ashes,  or  dedicate  them  to  the  only 
true  God.    The  disciples  of  the  false  pro- 
phets shall  trample  on  the  deceptive  faMes 
of  the  Koran*  The  Jew,  overpowered  with 
the  evidence  of  Christian  truth,  shall  gaae 
with  devout  mournfuloess  on  him  whom 
he  hath  pierced,    and   hail  the  glorified 
Naxarene  as  the  promised  Mesriah.    The 
Papist,  roused  from  his  dreams,  ahaU  giro 
his  fantastic  vestments,    his  imagea  and 
pictures,  and  relics  and  shrines,  and  reli- 
gious orders,  to  the  wind.  The  infidel  shall 
relent,  and  shed  a  penitfHtial  tear  over  fait 
unhallowed  specnlatioQS,  and  yield  with 
humble  joy  to  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tores.    And  all  lands,  and  tongues,  and 
people  shall  unite  in  acknowledging  him, 
<  whose  right  it  is  to  reigfu.'    Then,  then 
shall  be  one  fold   under   one  Shepherd, 
one  kingdom  under   one    gracious  and 
omnipotent  King."-^pp.  102, 103. 

We  had  intended  to  extract  far- 
ther, but  our  limits  forbid.  We 
wish  an  extensive  circulation  to 
so  good  a  work. 


%^iV%^»V»%^ 


Friendship  in  Death.  A  IHgcoune 
sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Samuel 
Hallett,  Esq.,  preached  in  Ar^ 
gyie  Chapel,  Bath.    By  WiOwm 
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Jay.  Londonyl825:  Hamiltoo,    that  we  may  die  with  him.''     It 


Adams   and    Co.    Paternoster 
Row. 

This  tribute  to  a  departed  friend, 
and  a  deacon  of  his  church,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  well-known 
talent  of  Mr.  Jay.  Perhaps  there 
are  no  sermons  mo^e  instructive 
than  those  occasioned  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  worthy  member  of  the 
church  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they 
blend  example  with  precept.  Yet 
the  greater  part  of  those  that  are 
preached  never  meet  the  public 
eye;  nor  is  that  circumstance  to 
be  greatly  regretted,  for  although 
many  are  thus  lost  which  deserve 
circulation,  yet  for  the  most  part 
being  composed  under  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  fresh  grief, 
and  in  haste,  as  well  as  at  a  season 
unfit  for  coolly  appreciating  the 
merits  of  the  deceased,  they  are 
not  altogether  sucli  as  the  authors 
themselves  would  desire  to  leave 
behind  them  as  records  of  their 
ability.  But  where,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  removal  of  an  eminent 
partaker  of  the  sacred  communion, 
and  of  an  officer  of  the  Christian 
church,  has  long  been  looked  for- 
ward to  by  his  pastor,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  talent  and  correctness 
of  feeling,  such  discourses  become 
documents,  which  should  not  be 
confined  to  one  portion  of  the 
Christian  community,  but  spread 
abroad  among  all.  Save  the  word 
of  God,  there  can  be  no  better 
manual  for  a  believer,  than  a  col- 
lection of  sermons  indicative  of 
the  various  experience  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him  on  the 
road  to  heaven. 

The  text  of   this  discourse  is, 
John  xi.  19,    **  Let  us   also   go. 


has  beeff  disputed  by  commentators 
whether  these  words  were  spoken 
by  Thomas  .concerning  Jesus,  or 
Lazarus,  of  whose  death  Jebus  had 
immediately  before  informed  his 
disciples.  Mr.  Jay  has  taken  a 
view  of  them  in  either  light,  and  hag 
concluded  the  discourse  by  an  ap« 
plication  of  the  subject  to  the  case 
before  him.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  sermon  is  the  following  para-^ 
graph,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
such  an  one  could  be  pronounced 
in  the  obituary  of  every  individual 
who  bears  the  name  of  Christ. 

**  I  need  not  say  lie  was  an  amiable 
character.  The  religion  of  some  profes- 
sors is  not  only  defective  but  deformed. 
To  imperfections  they  add  disagreeable* 
nesses.  In«tead  of  inviting  and  alluring, 
they  check  and  repulse.  They  seem  to 
think  that  Christian  seriousness  consists 
in  moroseness,  and  fidelity  in  rudeness; 
and  deadness  to  the  world,  in  saying  to 
others,  *  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near 
to  me,  1  am  holier  than  thou.'  But  Mr. 
Hallett  was  one  of  those  who  pursue  <  what* 
ever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report  ;* 
and  who  not  only  nudntam  but  <  adorn  thii 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour/  Hift  na^ 
tural  disposition  was  humane  and  tender, 
gentle  and  obliging ;  and  this  being  prin- 
cipled and  sanctified  by  divine  grace,  pro- 
ddeed  in  him  that  clieerfulness  of  mind, 
and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  readiness 
of  intercourse,  and  preference  of  the  gra- 
tification of  others  to  his  own  indulgence, 
that  attracted  and  attached  all  who  knew 
him ;  for  .whatever  some  wngracious  lovers 
of  themselves  may  tbink,  as  if  it  wa0  re- 
ligion that  produced  them  dislike  and  dis- 
esteem,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  will 
always  be  foand  true,  *  He  that  in  these 
things  serveth  Christ,  is  accepted  of  G\>d 
<uid  approved  of  men." — pp.  31, 33. 

We  may  recommend  the  ser- 
mon to  the  perusal  of  Christians, 
with  a  perfect  confidence  that  it 
will  both  instruct  and  delight. 


■S99B 


ILtterarta  Uttiitxi^& ;  or,  z^t  ]$ooft  anorm. 


Treatise  of  Wiu    By  David  Aber- 

eromby^  M.D»  London  :  printed 

for  John  Weld,  1086.  i2mo. 

Therb  have  been  almost  as  many 

claimants  for  the  authorship  of  this 


book,  as  there  were  iBor  the  birth- 
place of  Homer,  though  we  are 
far  from  wishing  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  adjustment  of  the 
claim  is  of  equal  importance  in 
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both  cases.  In  the  different  bio- 
graphical summaries  we  have  suo* 
cessively  referred  to,  we  have  seen 
it  attributed  to  TTunna^  Abercromby^ 
a  Scots  physician  of  the  seven- 
tcteoth  century,  to  Patrick  Aber* 
cromhy,  the  author  of  ''  Martial 
Achievements  of  the  Scots  Na- 
tion/ and  finally,  in  the  volume 
itself  to  Dr.  David  Abercromby» 
Concerning  this  latter  gentleman, 
our  authorities  inform  us,  that  he 
was  the    author  of   **  Academia 


convert  from  popery,  is  the  same 
individual  with  the  David  Aber- 
cromby^  M.  D.  author  of  the  present 
treatise,  and  of  those  several  medi- 
cal works  we  have  particularized. 
Assuredly  there  is  somewhat 
so  lubiicous  in  the  nature  of  wit^ 
as  to  defy  all  desgription,  n^iy 
all  analysis.  The  greatest  masters 
of  it  have  failed  in  their  endeavours 
to  explain  it.  **  It  is,  indeed,  a 
thiug  so  versatile  and  multiform, 
appearing  in  so  many  shapes,  so 


Scientiarum,'''<OpusculaMedica,"  many  postures,  so  many  garbs, 
ISmo.  1687,  and  **  Fur  Acade-  so  variously  apprehended  by  seve- 
micus,''12mo.  1680,  to  which  must    ral  eyes  and  judgments,   that  it 


be  added  upon  his  own  authority, 
the  subject  of  this  article.  Tn  ad- 
dition to  this  meagre  information, 
we  have  gathered  the  following 
notices  of  a  Dr.  Abercramby,  from 
a  weekly  intelligencer  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  "  An  adver- 
tisement. Protestancy  to  be  Em- 
braced, or  a  new  and  infallible 
Method  to  reduce  Komanists  from 
Popery  to  Pfotestancy ;  a  Treatise 
of  great  use  to  all  his  Majesty's 


seemeth  no  less  hard  to  settle  a 
clear  and  certain  notion  thereof, 
than  to  make  a  pourtraict  of  Pro* 
teuSf  or  to  define  the  figure  of  the 
fleeting  air. — Its  ways  are  un- 
accountable and  inexplicable,  be- 
ing answerable  to  the  numberless 
rovings  of  fancy,  and  windings 
of  language."  Barrow's  Semums 
agauut  Evil  Speaking,  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  one  who  possessed  no 
small  portion  of  this  ethereal  ele- 


Subjects,  and  necessary  to  prevent  ment,  but  such  was  not  the  opinion 
Error  and  Popery.  By  David  of  Dr.  David  Abercromby,  He  ad- 
Abercromby,  D.  lately  converted,    ventures,within  the  compass  of  236 


after  he  had  professed  near  nine- 
teen years  Jesuitism  and  Popery. 
London:  printed  for  the  Author, 
sold  by  Samuel  Smith,  at  the 
Prince'e  Aians,  in  St,  Paul's 
Church-yard,  1683.  Price  Is." 
And  asain,  "  Advertisement.  That 
on  the  fourth  of  this  instant  Febru- 
ary, in  the  church  of  St.  Vedast, 
alias  Fosters,  D.  Abercromby  made 
a  solemn  recantation  of  popery,  after 
he  had'pi'ofessed  it  near  nineteen 
years  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits ; 
he  has  lately  published  the  motives 
of  his  conversion,  in  a  book  entitled 
Protestancy  to  be  Embraced;  he 
has    likewise    put  forth    another. 


duodecimo  pages,to  trace  it  through 
all  its  windings  and  subterfuges,  and, 
to  explainall  its  variations,  whether 
arising  from  national,  sexual,  or 
constitutional  distinctions.  Nay, 
not  content  with  the  authorized 
divisions  of  this  infinitely  divisible 
quality,  he  has  added  some  of 
apocryphal  authority. 

'*  I  nerer  underBtood  why  we  should 
deny  Bom^  share  both  of  reaaon  and  wU 
to  several  of  those  inferior  creatures,  that 
do  things  we  can  neither  imitate,  nor 
acconnt  for,  without  granting  them  in' 
some  measure  this  reasoning  faculty  we 
would  feign  monopolize  to  oni^Wes.  I 
would  not  then  stile  him  an  eztrayagant, 
who  should  conceive  as  much  reason  aad 

However,  no  man  can  deny;  what  chiefly 


Divine  Converse.  Both  sold  by 
Samuel  Smith,  at  the  Princes 
Arms,  in  St.  PavVs  Church-yard, 
London,"  Care's  Weekly  Pacquet. 
Vol.  V.  pp.  136.— 208.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  this  latter  gentle- 
n,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  a 


I  here  aim  at,  that  wit  is  not  the  preroga- 
tive of  mankind  alone."— p.  IS. 

We  remember  on  one  occasion 
to  have  seen  it  very  falsely,  as 
well  as  very  illiberally  observed 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  that  what* 
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t  «ver  good  qualities  the  natives  of  tio  setCIed  judgment,  •eHh«Ar  for  6r 

I   Uiat  country  possessed,  t(iey  were  agaiAst   an^'i^sterti  pt'^r^eal^ 

I   entirely  deiirQid  of  wit.      JBut,  if  /eligiqii^bu^  agreed  witb  it  or  i^q^ 

this  assertion  of  l^ir  countrymaft  ^ccbrding  to  itsr  8ubser?ieliCY  to 

I  i>e'  correct,  tfaey  may  the  less  la-  liis  scheme.    As  the  date  of  tbk 

meqt  th^ir  alleged  <^ficieiicy  in. a  ibook  is,  lioweyer,  pi^evjous  to  biB 

I    .qii^ity  possessed  by  other  men  ip  4)rafession  of  prot^tancy,  we  may 

•comuioii  Wiethe  inferior  creatures  charitably  hope^  that  nis  sabse- 

I    of  th.e  earth.  quent  views  were   more  correct. 

Dr.  AhercTomhy  appears  to  have  in   his   philosophy,    there  'is    a 

been  a  «hrewd,  observing  majB»  bi^  .sti^nge  mixture  of  Ptatonim  yfil^ 

he  certainly  did  not  possess  that  the  then  new  system  of  baeoA, 

grasp  of  intellect,  which  is  neces-  and  the    experimental  lichool  <k 

sary.tothe  comprehending  a  ^ub-  Boyle,  of  which  latter  gentlepit^ 

ject  wjide  as  this.     He  has  ex«  Jie  appears  i;o  jiiave  been  a  greait 

plained  clearly  enough  some  of  the  admirer.      We  will  now  present 

€iiinor  sections  of  his  sttbject,  an4  our  readers  with  a  specimen  <k 

,llhown  their  minute  and  distinct  two  of  this  singular  uttle  work^ 

J^eaijings ;     b^t    of    the    leading  .wayiag.any  decision  as  to  its  geiie- 

:sprin^s  of  the  whole,  and  of  die  ral  .merits*    only  observinug, .  |ii^t 

dttbserviency  of  all  the  parts  to  the  tlioagh   not  remarkable  fpr  [itjij 

grand  d^^sign,  we  are  leilt  ignorant.  ,striking  originality,  or  ^^y  .luapcu- 

The  work  Js  divided  into   16  line    strength   of   argumentation 

flections.       The     ist    considers,  yet  its  dogmatism »  and  jb  Slofi- 


.cursory  reader.     M  ne  XoXioyjf^ 

character  of  a  pretender  to  wit."-^  \ng  extract  is  frqm  the  %&,  se^^ji 

6th,  "  Sigps  of.iyit,"— 6th,.''  Ditto  on  '*  The  causes  of  wit.'^       '       , 
inthefeatures,orthewittyphysip§-         "MeditntUig    sometimes  up^   ^the 

nomy." — 7th,    "  Imperfection   of  pounds  of  this  common  word;  juantttV 

;iiuman,Mdt.'^— 8th,  '^  Character  of  "^^^  ^^l  ^^*^'  l'*  'S!2f^h'i£!?& 

'^     ..  ;,     Ai.1.   €t  r\  -   -  J  nes8,  pemtrancy,  and   other  intelt^tittl 

^.great  w^.''-.6tb,  *' Origine  and  jodow^nu,  /  w«  incHncd  td  ^cHeve 

]irogpess  of  wit/' — lOui,   ''  Abuse  some  things  among  those  impeifect  ipkria, 

of  wit.*'— nth,   "Use   of  Wit.^  for  wch  mc  the  aoutt  of  menv  as  bei«S^ 

-riath,  ''  GreM  wits  not  at    all  eac^ofthembatapartof ttei^Wemsn. 

\'  II        •..     99     '■•i.u   <<  A   i.  answemhle  to  what  ^vimty  will  needs 

times  eqrually  witty.  -1^^^^^  "Art  y^^^^o  admit,  among  Ve  fttfd^ 

of   wntmg    wittily."— 14di,    •*  If  ^irics.we  call  atigds.     I  watf  incliaed, 

'dtAsreBt 
w«Il  ir 

lating."     Our  readers  will  gather  ^f^^^me  STtye,!©  be  ftai&er^dii- 

frolti  the  titles   of  these  sections,  taat  ftwh  the  perfection  of  a  efanrdbim, 

that  Dr.  A.has  not  permitted  his  wit  4>r  ife«phim,  (sic)  than  a  lyoir  or  imy 

Jfttms  arrangementot  his  thoughts,  variety  in  that  superior  spiritiai  «ht«tv«, 

and  tbair,  like  the  subject  onVhich  establisbeth  the  same,  4»r  not  an  imlike 

ihey  are  employed,  their  merit,  is  <^n«»  ^  **»«  ^^^^^  «^  ">«°-    The  ditines 

to  be  traced  rafter  in  their  variety  ***?  V.l^"^  ^  ^^  hsd  .emt»d  but  one 

»u  Mc  w«v«u  »<«M«^a  .»u  *^^**  ▼^•iiKJi.jr  g^rt  of  thkigi,  or  one  sJMele  imcmi,  he  had 


and  originality,  than  in  their  mu-  aot  glfeti  us'so  ve^tlhiBtrioiii  aiaifesof 

tual  eonnection,  or  consisteAcy^  or  his  poorer  and  ^sdom ;  and  coDS0qtiidn% 

truth.     In  his  religiovis  opinions,  had  been  less  glorified  by  us.   Vuddtfbft- 

we  are  afraid  Dr.  A.  was  Inclined  Jj]^  ^^v^!^^v!^Jl'^'t^ 

.         _.-*-                JL.                  *   iLi.  .they  Speak  m  the  schools,- ii^nit  needs  be 

to  scejpticism,  or  perbaps  we  might  a  greater  manifestation  of  his  gloiy,  than, 

say  with  greater  propriety,  he  bad  to  borrow  this  other  schdlastiocd  eij^es- 
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gnish  bat  tliree  lorts,  1|ie  blaek,  and  th^ 
nurcoloury  ai  two  extremes,  and  the  ches- 
nut  colour  as  a  middle  between  them  both. 


«ion 


9  a'  mere  nnmerical  one.  We  may 
discoiuie  after  the  same  manner  of  our 
itotds.  For,  as  the  great  diversity  of  bodies 
tfiimisheth  ns  with  a  nobler  idea  of  God's 
^wer  than  if  he  had  eveated  but  one  kind, 
or  all  of  one  texture ;  so  if  I  suppose 
different  tpecia  and  hitrcarchiei  of  sonls  as 
of  angels,  1  frame,  no  doubt,  a  higher 
conceit  of  his  perfections.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  this,  you  shall  not  be  allowed 
hence  'to  infer,  that  there  are  difltent 
species  of  men:  for  this  denomination, 
we  take  from  what  is  most  obvious  to  our 
senses,  that  is,  from  the  bodies.  This 
doctrine  will  raise  In  onr  minds  a  great 
respect  and  Teneration  for  men  of  greater 
abilities  than  we  know  ourselres  to  be  of ; 
'for  we  shall  conceiye  their  souls  are  in  a 
liigher  order,  as  indeed  they  are,  and  con- 
^seqnently  pay  to  them  a  due  and  propor- 
tionable homage,  as  angels  do  honour  and 
esteem  archangels,  and  archangels  likewise 
'powers,  thr<metf  S[c.** 

In  his  chapter  on  <*  the  different 
isorts  of  wits,"  he  is  manifestly  in- 
ferior to  Dr.  Charlton  in  his  volume 
on  that  subject ;  a  tract  most  ably 
written,  and  which  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  Locke  in  his  great 
treatise.  We  shaU>  however,  not 
insist  at  present  on  any  comparison 
between  these  two  authors,  as  we 
intend  ere  long  to  bring  this  piece 
of  Dr.  CAar/fons before  our  readers. 
In  his  section  on  **  physiognomy,'' 
we  have  the  following  plausible 
"observations. 

"  What  I  have  said  of  the  forehead, 
may  be  likewise  understood  of  the  whole 
4iead ;  the  bulk  whereof,  generally  speak- 
ing, if  proportionable  to  the  body,  is  no 
<iU  mark.  I  remember  to  have  seen  at 
Amsterdam,  in  the  house  near  the  temple, 
wherein  the  natural  fools  are  kept,  to  the 


The  fair  is  a  sdrer  mark  of  wit,  judgment, 
and  good  sense,  than  the  black,  because 
'tis  originally  occasioned  by  the  moTe- 
ment  of  brisker,  clearer,  and  ny>re  lirely 
spirits.  Whereas  the  black,  I  mean  the 
deepest  sort,  may  sometimes  impart  a 
melattcholy,  heavy,  tatA  doll  temper,  as 
being  of  an  exceeding  compact  and  close 
texture,  yet  'tis  often  produced  by  the 
motion  ot  more  active  spirits,  but  which 
are  tempered  with  terrestrial  ones^  But 
the  chesnut  colour  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  other  two,  as  proceeding  not 
from  the  action  of  mere  terrestrial,  or  of 
mere  airy  corpuscles,  bu|  from  a  just  mix- 
ture of  both.  I  had  almost  fox^got  the 
ears,  whereof  the  bulk  only  is  conridtta- 
ble  in  relation  to  physiognomy,  because, 
if  they  be  respectively  too  great,  or  no^ 
proportionable  to  the  head,  they  are 
reckoned  commonly  to  be  a  sign  of  dull- 
ness. The  reason  of  the  vulgar  is,  because 
such  people  resemble  l&ng'-fared  esseu 
But  it  is  more  rational  to  say,  that  this 
is  occasioned  by  the  weakness  of  an  im» 
perfect  soul,  who  made  one  part  propor- 
tionably  larger  than  the  other.  Because, 
though  it  aimed,  indeed,  as  all  things  do^ 
by  the  impulse  of  nature,  at  the  most  perr 
feet,  yet  it  could  not  reach  it,  as  beings 
none  of  the  highest,  as  of  the  first  &ic- 
rarchy  of  souls." 

The  following  extracts  are  mis- 
cellaneous. 

''  A  French  Jesuite  spent  unsuccess- 
fully a  part  of  his  lifp,  and  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  the  vain  attempt  to  dis- 
cover a  perpetual  movement,  and  coming 
at  length  without  having  found  it  out,  to 
his  last  end,  and  eternal  rest^  reaped  no 
other  thing  by  the  continual  and  long 
labours  of  his  IHe,  bat  this  pleasant  epitaph 
after  his  death.  <  Patri  q^uBrenii  matum 
•fHimber  of  three  or  four,  whose  heads  did  perpetuum  requies  etema.'  .  .  .  .  • 
>not  anrnasfl  in  bnlk  An  ordinarv  mAn'A  fi«t  '^  I  conceive  the  French  to  be  more  sensi- 
ble of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  of  the  in- 


>BOt  surpass  in  bulk  an  ordinary  man's  fist. 
I  fancy  the  hinder  part  q|  the  head  if  the 
magazine  of  the  soul,  where  the  ^feeies 
and  images  of  things  are  conserved.  This 
may  be  the  reason  why,  being  desirous  to 
-recover  the  memory  of  a  forgotten  thing, 
•we  turn  naturally  one  hand  back  thither, 
•as  if  we  intended  to  awaken  onr  menwrative 
spirits.  As  for  the  hairs  four  things  may 
be  considered  concerning  them.  Ist.  Their 
lying,  flat  on  the  head.  id.  Their  curling. 
3d.  Their 'quantity.  4th.  Their  colour. 
The  first  signifies  dulness,  if  they  be  not 
somewhat  curled  at  the  ends,  because  this 
aheweth  a  want  of  heat  The  second  some 
greater  sharpness,  because  it  supposes 
some,  more  heat.  The  third,  if  very  con- 
siderable, a,nd  accompanied  with  thickness, 
is  a  sign  of  too  many  excrcmentitious 
parts,  and  of  a  too  material  substance  of 
the  brains.    Of  the  fourth,  I  shall  distin- 


feriority  of  women  thAn  most  other  na- 
tions," because  by  their  scdick  law,  wdmen 
can  clum  no  right  among  them  to  the 
sovereign  command.  I  shall  not  say,  it 
would  perhaps  prove  to  onr  ^[reat  advan- 
tage to  put  that  same  affiront  upon  them 
by  giving  place  to  this  law  amongst  ua; 
but  sure  I  am,  that  England  would >b^  no 
more  a  purgatory  for  men,  as  it  is  com- 
monly said  to  be,  and  would  not  cease 
neither  to  be  a  paradise  for  women,  if  the 
salick  law  were  once  esCiiblished  in  every 
private  house  and  familjr  of  this  king^ 
dom." 

In  his  chapter  on  translations, 
there  are  some  excellent  observa- 
tions, but  our  limits  do  not  pec- 
mit  any  farther  extracts. 
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1          AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY.  the  Society  of  372,913  feibles  and  Testa- 

„_           .                      ^  mentSy  and  parts  of  the  latter,  exclusive 

^                   (Ninth  Anniversary.)  of  t^g  number  issued  by  the  Keatucky 

,  On  Thursday  mIv  12,  the  mana-  n^f;t'/i^a^: "^o"n&S"/^^^^^^^^^ 

,  gers  and  inends  oi  the  above  So-  supply  of  penitentiaries  and  prisons  with 

ClQty  met  at  the  City  Hajl,  Broad-  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  troops  stationed 

way.  New  York,  where  bfs  Ex-  *'  remote  posts  of  the  United  States ; 

,  celle,H.y  De  Witt  Clinton,  Gover.  ^^heT^rBibl^rrof  the"^^^^^^^^^ 

nor  OI  4;he  fetate,  and  one  of  the  The  Managers  have  granted  500  dollars  to 

I  V^ice-Presidents  of  the    Society^  assist  in  the  translation  and  pubUcatioa 

I  took  the  Chair«  of  the  Scriptures  in  some  of  the  languages 

of  the  native  tribes  of  Peru ;  one  of  which 

[        The  1 03d  Psalm  was  read  by  the  Rev.  tribes  contains  a  million  of  people.     Gra- 

;    Dr.  Porter,  of  Catskill ;  when  the  acting  tuitou?  donations  of  the    Scriptures  for 

,    Vice-President  addressed  the  Meeting  in  a  distribution,  principally  in  the  new  Statea 

short,  but  interesting  speech,  in  which  he  and  Territories  of  the  Union,  have  been 

,    paid  aa  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  made  during    the  year,    to  the  value  of 

I    and  character  of  the  late  General  Clarkson,  10,447  dollars-still,  the  wants  in  many 

,    ip  all  the  public  and  private  relations  of  places  are  great  and  pressing,  and  the  re- 

I    life  which  he  had  sustained,  and  particu-  quests  for  supplies  are  constant  and  im- 

larly  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board  portunatc.  The  number  of  new  Auxiliaries, 

I     of  Managers,  and  the  acting  Vice-Presi-  recognized  during  the  year,  has  been  45— 

,     dent  of  the  Society.    After  the  reading  of  making  in  the  whole  452^.    Many  of  the 

letters  apologizing  for  the  necessary  ab-  Auxiliaries  have  been  actively  and  zeal- 

sence  from  the  Meeting,  from  John  Quincy  ously  engaged  daring  the  year,  in  jjro- 

Aaams,  President  of  the  United  States,  moting  the  objects  of  the  Parent  Institu- 

and  other  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  i  tion,  and  in  supplying  the  destitute  in  their 

-*-^William  W.  Woolsey,  Esq.  Treasurer  several  districts,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

of  the  Society,  read  the  annual  Report  of  Among  them,  the  Society  in  the  county 

the  state  of  the  Society's  property  and  of  Monroe,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

funds,  anfl  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  deserves  particular  notice.    By  an  unex- 

for  the  past  year.    By  this  Report  it  ap-  tfmpled  effort  of  zeal  and  activity  in  the 

peared,  that  the  income  of  the  Society  for  members  of  that  Society,  measures  have 

the  present  year  exceeds  that  of  the  pre-  been    adopted,    and   in   a   great  degree 

ceding  4,589  dollars — ^included  in  this  is  carried  into  effect,  by  which  every  family 

a  munifitent  legacy  of  2,000  dollars,  left  in  the  country  will^  in  a  short  time,  be 

the  Society  by  Matthew  Van  Benschoten,  supplied  with  at  least  one  copy«  of  the 

Esq.  of  Fiahkill.    The  Report  of  the  Ma-  Bible. 

nagei^  for  the  9th  year  was  then  read  by  After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  se-* 

the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Auley,  one  of  the  Secre-.  v^ral  resolutions  in  furtherance  of  the  oh- 

taries  of  the  Society  for  Domestic  CorreS-  ject   were  unanimously  carried  :    among 

pondence.    It  stated,  that  uninterrupted  which  was  one  expressive  of  their  condo- 

harmooy  has  attended  the  labours  and  lence  and  respect  for  their  late  Vice-Pre^ 

proceedings  of   the   Managers — that  its  sident.   General  Mathew  Clarkson.     On 

affairs  are  |>rosperou8, — but  notwithstand-  the  moving  of  this  resolution,  the  following 

ing  the  excess  of  receipts  into  the  treasury,  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Andrew 

the  income  is  still  greatly  inadequate  to  Kirkpatrick,   late  Chief  Justice  of  the 

the  wants  of  the  country ;  and  that  there  state  of  New- Jersey,  and  one  of  the  Vice- 

have  been  printed  at  the  depository  during  Presidents  of  the  Society,  was  read,  and 

the  year,  48,550  Bibles  and  Testaments,  produced  the  liveliest  emotions. 

including  2000  Spanish  Bibles  ; — making  *^  I  cannot  olose  this  not^»  without  pre-* 

a  total  in  the  nine  years  of  the  Society's  senting  to  tlie  Society,  also,  my  sincere 

existence  of  451,902  Bibles  and  Testa-  condolence  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained 

ments,  and  parts  of  the  latter,  printed,  or  in  the  death  of  that  very  worthy  gentleman 

otherwise  obtained  by  the  Society.  Stereo-  who  has,  for  so  many  years,  presided  at' 

type  plates  fer  a  Pocket  Bible  are  casting,  their  meetings  as  their  first  Vice-president. 

and  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  But  while  I  feel  their  loss,  and  mingle 

ensuing  autumn.    There  have  been  issued  in  their  sorrow?,  I  learn  ^  lesson  firom  the 

from  the  depository  in  the  coarse  of  the  death  of  the  deceased,  which  ought  to 

year,  63,851  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  strengthen  the  hands,  encourage  the  hearts, 

the  Gospels  in  the   Mohawk  language ;  and  inflame  the  zeal  of  every  one  of  us,  ii^ 

foakiog  4  totjd  since  the  estftblishment  of  the  holy  cause  in  wUch  he  lalioiu^^ . 

3R? 


«  With  the  Bible  in  Ms  hands,  which 
directed  his  wsj,  and  vVcK  vith  so  mccb 
zeal  he  uded  in  sending  to  othersi  I  see 
him  approach  the  confines  of  the  etonni 


world.  The  prospect  before  him  is  rest — 
rest  as  eternity^  and  awful  as  the  presence 
of  Him  who  dwelleth  there.  Illuminated 
by  hia  Bible,  with  a  ray  of  heavenly  lighti 
which  opens  a  glimpse  of  life  and  immor- 
tality beyond  the  grare,  and  presents  in 
d^tant  view  the  rising  turrets  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  the  abode  of  the 
Messed^  where  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  siclc- 
ness,  and  death  shall  never  enter— Uiis 
prospect,  though  it  fills  his  soul  with  re- 
verential fear,  yet  it  elevates  its  hopes,  and 
wraps  it  in  celestial  joys.  He  looks  upon 
Jbfs  mourning  fincnds  around  his  dying 
bed,  he  says  «I  AM  HAPPY'  — and 
breathek  his  last.'^ 

Upon  moving  the  7th  resolution,  the 
Aev.  Dr.  MUner  introduced  to  the  Society, 
the  Rev.  Eustace  Carey,  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  family,  at  Serampore, 
in  the  East  Indies,  who  made  a  most  im- 
pressive and  feeling  address  to  the  meet- 
ing ;  and  at  its  close,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood- 
hull  Introduced  the  Kev.  Mr.  Ellif,  a 
Afissionarv  from  a  Society  in  London,  to 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  from  whom  the 


Society  received  with  much  satis&ction  a 
highly  interesting  statement  of  facts  thAt 
had  fallen  under  his  own  observation, 
daring  his  residence  in  those  blands. 

The  present  Anniversary  furnished  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  So- 
ciety  is  increasing  in  strength*  extending 
its  operations,  enlarging  its  usefulness,  and 
becoming  men  ntid  more  the  objcet  of  at- 
tention, of  respect*  and  of  confidence  with 
the  public  in  all  parts  of  the  tJoion,  and 
that  it  is  considered  to  be  lu  tealitv,  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  tml^  nadoaal  insti- 
tution. Aji  such,  we  have-  no  dovbt,  it 
will  continue  to  be  cherished  by  the  fnends 
of  Christianity  with  warmer  feelings  and 
ihore  liberal  pAtronagp.  That  it  merits 
such  natronage  we  most  aintcerely  and 
firmly  believe.  If  any  good  noan  doubts 
it,  let  him  take  the  pains  to  examine  into 
tiie  wants  of  our  destitnte  feRow  countir- 
men  in  the  new  states  and  territories,  M 
him  listen  to  their  importunate  clafins  for 
the  Scrf|>tures,  and  his  hesitation  will  va- 
nish ;  and  a  conviction  of  the  importance 
of  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  the  best 
aiid  highest  interests  of  mankind,  wfU 
force  itself  irresistibly  upon  his  mind  and 
his  conscience. 
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.  /^   I^TATEMENT  OF   FaCTS;  with  CoT" 

Tf^iondfinQ^  relative  to  the  tate  MeasurcM 
of  the  Managen  qf  the  Congregation  of 
Protestant  Viuentert  assembling  in  Car' 
ter  Lane^  Doctors*  Commons,  Ehj  John 
Hoppus,  M.A,  Holdiworth.  Is. — Though 
this  tract  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  review, 
3ret  the  transactions  it  dfeUU^  afford 
ample  materials  for  comments,  which 
ini^ht  prove  alike  interestiile  to  churches 
aha  ministers.  The  churdi  at  Carter 
Lane,  which,  it  appears,  once  enjoyed 
the  labouis  of  Svlvester^  Calamy,  Bax- 
ter, and  Dr.  Wrlgnt,  has,  in  more  modern 
times,  sunk  into  a  state  pext  to  annihila- 
tion, and  has  gained,  the  reputation  of 
bein&  in  its  few  remaining  members, 
decidedly  antitrinitarian.  Something 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  John  Hop- 
|)us,  who  had  befen  educated  at  Hoxtod 
and  the  University  of  Glasgow,  w^ 
dhosen  pastor,  by  a  majority  of  19  to 
5  or  6.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
H,  concealed  or  qualified  any  of  his 
principles,  but  honestly  and  fairly  avouch- 
ed hiimself  a  believer  in  those  dbctrinea 
ijsually  reprobated  bj  Arians  and  Spci^ 
nia^  <  Though  it  Ivas  well  kno.vm  that 
Mr.  IL's  views  were  not  accordant  with 


those  of  the  managers  Of  Carter  Lane ; 
yet  the  choice  of  the  people  was  recog- 
nized by  this  potential  body,  the  fire  or 
six  dissentients  withdrew,  and  the  ordi- 
nation accordingly  took  place.  In  the 
i^ourse  of  a  litUe  time,  the  peaduag  of 
Mr.  H.  proved  usefiil  ana  aacoessfnl, 
^d  symptoms  of  a  revival  in  tins  long- 
decayed  interest  began  to  appear.  For 
a  ^ear  things  were  allowed  to  proceed 
Without  any  interruption,  fiarther  than 
opposing  Mr.  H/s  wish  to  haVe  a  Sun- 
day-school  and  a  weekly  prayer-meeting. 
At  length,  however,  Mr.  James  Gibson,* 
one  of  the  .leading,  if  not  the  manc^ing 
mawmeTy  steps  forwa,rdy  and,  in  a  letter 
^<  of  Holiday  and  lady  terms,"  informs 
Mr.  HoppUs  that  the  style  of  fais  preach- 
ing was  displeasing  to  hitti,  and  not 
'' ••  .  .  •   .  ,  , 

>  • 

*  QucJve-r-Tbe«e  is  a  Mr.  Gibson  a  trai- 
tee  ot  Dr.  Williams's,  or  the  Wymond* 
l^y  Academy,    is  this  the  same  gmtteoMui 


that  appears  so  conspicnootly  at  Carter 
Lane  ?  If  so,  his  name  w\Xi  go  down  to 
posterity  watd»snimuter*^^nimSng  mimtttf* 
If  the  persons  are  not  the  same,  fre  shall 
1^  happy  to  let  a  Mark  Of  diatiarttofc  he^ 
ttrees  mm  in  our  aesl 
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likely  to  be  useful.    This  was  the  cem« 
mencemeut  of  the  attack.    Q^  T4ie  evil 
spirit   retun^iog  to  his  place,  found  it 
empty  [of  his  works],  swept  and  gaiv 
nisned.    Then  he  goeth  and  taketh  to 
himself  sei^ea  other  spirits,  worse  than 
the  first/'  &c.  &c.)    Mr.  H.  of  coand 
replied,  that  he  could   not   alter  his 
preaching,  but  should  persist  to  dedart 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    The  result  is 
all  ^ai  the  public  are  eoncerned  in. 
The  anti-evangelical  and  antitrinitarian 
managers,  under  the  names  of  Stanger^ 
Chandterlain,  BurkiU,  Warren,  Gibsortf 
JBuak^  and  Bifd^  resolve  to  displace  Mr. 
Hoppus ;  and,  by  a  Utile  management, 
though  themselves  were  rare  attendants 
at  the  place — yet  being  managers,  anc( 
all  things  at  Carter  Lane  being  done  by 
these  potential  managers^-ihey  contrive 
-to  bring  forward  a  number  of  persons, 
some    of  whom   had  been  .neuter  at 
Mr.  H.^s  election,  and  the  greater  part 
of  whom  never  attended  at  all;  by  vfmbh 
ineans  tbev  obtained  a  majority,  drsap* 
proving  of  Mr.  H.'s  strain  of  preaching 
and  authorizing  a  letter  which,  in  effect, 
tells  him  he  must  and  shall  withdraw. 
Hew,  after  aaolher  letter  or  two,  the 
business  ends.    Mr.  H.  protests  against 
exclusion,  as  unjust  in  itself  and  ille- 
gal;   but  declines  all  public  contto- 
tion  to  gain  possession  of  the  place; 
and,  after  having  had  the  opportunity 
ef  reftMiiiig  half  a  -fekt*^  saiai^ — offered 
as  a  sort  of  hush-moiiey,  we  suppose-** 
iiltimalety  leaves  theve  koAetirMe  mmo' 
gen  in  pbssessioB  of  the  closed  ffieeting- 

We  have  pentted  Mr.  Gibsoa^s  reply 
to  Mr.  Hoppus*s  Mfttement;  but  it  does 
not  even  attempt  to  justify  or  extenuate 


dismiss  Mr.  IL  than  to  dismisa  the  Lon| 
Chancellor.  If  the  Unitarian  par^,  be* 
longing  but  not  attending,  suffered  an 
election  to  take  place,  sub  sUentio,  and 
an  ordination,  and  a  year's  possession 
of  the  pulpit,  all  to  proceed,  with  what 
face  of  justice  can  they  afterwards  come 
forward  and  assert  a  legal  or  a  scrip* 
tural  right  to  remove  Mr.  H.  ?  But  yei 
the  words  *<  grand  Gospel  km  of  justice 
is  in  their  mouths  I  We  onfy  regreL 
thatjMr,  H.  and  the  party  who  enjoyed 
his  services,  and  who  chose  him  as  pas- 
tor, under  sanction  of  the  managers  or 
trustees,  had  not  {^wer  to  bring  tlie 
base  before  the  Court  of  Chancery.  We 
are  persuaded  a  very  different  reauU 
would  have  foUowed.  We  should  indeed 
rejoice  to  see  this,  with  other  property^ 
to  a  va£t  amount,  perverted  by  Unita* 
nan  or  Arian  managers^  once  more  rer 
stored  to  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
the  original  donors.  Certainly  Dr. 
I^amuel  Wright^  the  founder  of  th^ 
Cartel:  Lane  Socie^,  would  cry  shame 
Upon  these  maiiagers  for  the  exclu* 
^ion  of  Mr.  Hoppus  from  his  pulpiL 
And  now,  it  may  be  asked  what  doc^ 
trine  is  likely  to  be  heard  in  tb«B 
plaice,  built  and  endowed  by  ^TriniAtr 
nans?  Such  as  was  heard  in  it  4>efi>fe 
Mr.  Hoppus  was  chosen  pastor,  anj 
Such  as  is  heard  in  any  other  Sociniav 
or  Arian  chapel— -sentiments  whic^  these 
Managers  must  know  would  have  ex^* 
ched  the  horror  of  Wright,  Sylvester^ 
Calamy,  and  Baxter;  and  wlucb,  in- 
stead of  sanetioning  in  the  p^e  they 
pnce  occupied,  they  would  have  ua^d  ail 
legitimate  means  to  annihilate  in  every 
place. 
But  from  this  shameful  affair  ^qom 


any  part  of  the  Iransaetlon.     It  merely    t»®neral  reflections  arise.  SoOinians,  ana 
touches  upon  a  few  expressions,  which    Arians,  and  other  opposers  of  the  Tri^ 


tieemed  to  reflect  on  Mr.  G. ;  but  lieaves 
the  main  «|t<>^9tion  as  Mr.  Hoppus  i«- 
presents  it. 

No^,  -a  fbw  points  will  sum  ttp  this 
infamous  transaction.  Mr.  H.  was, 
hon&'fide,  of  the  same  senfiments  when 
he  was  'dismissed  as  at  bis  election. 
He  did  not  alter  his  opimoni  or  bis 
preaching ;  but  the  Unitarian  ma- 
nagers and  their  supporters  repented 
that  they  had  remained  neuter,  and, 
•rallying  all  their  itrength,  come  for- 
ward, and  assert  a  rtglit  to  dismiss  the 
minister.    But  surely  no  such  right  is 


nity  are  constantly  found  in  tnutd  of 
property  belonging  to  the  orthodox,  Zg^ 
oy  the  orthodox,  atid  to  promote  what  '}§ 
denominated  the  orthodox  ihitb. '  Qait 
such  parties  conscSeilitiously  disdiai^Q 
such  trusts?  How  came  they  into  themf 
Wocdd  they  hare  been  chosen  by  the 
original  donors  }  Do  they  not  pervert 
SQch  ftindsfirojB  the  original  inteotionsof 
the  parties^  Caft  they  conscientioQsly 
believe  that,  4n  luroseribing  Calrinism 
and  promoting  Unttarianism,  they  are 
folfiUuigthe  will  of  the  original  founders, 
as  th^  would  wish  their  enm  testamen** 
aokndwledged  among  any  Society  of  tary  directions  to  be  fulfilled  ?  Would 
Protestant  Dissenters;  and  these  gen-  they  complain,  if  fonds left  by  Socinians 
tlemenhad  no  more  right,  considering  had  ^len  into  the  administration  df 
the  natter  either  eqmtMy  or  legeUfy^  &    TriaitariaBs^  aad  'were  by  them  i^olly 
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individuals  in  any  other,  or  treating  the 
slight  blemishes  he  may  perceive,  in 
their  delivery  or  mode  of  argument,  vrith 
frankness  and  good  humour. 

Affectionate  Advice  to  Appren- 
tkeif  and  other  Young  Fenons  encaged 
in  Tradet  and  Professions.  By  H.  G* 
Watkins,  M.A.  Sfc.  6d. 

ScKiPTURE  Riddles;  taken  from 
some  qf  the  Historical  Passages  of  the 
Old  Tatamentywith expropriate  Keys,  in 
the  form  of  a  Dialogue:  adorned  with 
Cuts,  SfC.  By  James  Fisher.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Is.  6d.  —  Although  the  historical 
events  of  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
easily  impressed  on  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, yet  the  principles  which  should  be 
enforced  by  them  generally  lie  dormant. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  happily 
blended  the  two;  for  the  solution  of 
each  riddle  involves  a  train  of  thought, 
wdl  adapted  to  the  child's  comprehen- 
sion, yet  neither  meagre  nor  useless. 
The  key,  which  follows  each,  is  in  th^ 
form  of  a  dialogue. 

An    AFFECTIONATE    AdDRESS     tO     a 

Youth  on  Uavmg  a  Sundt^f  School.  3<^. 

The  Duties  of  Children  explain^ 
ed,  in  seven  short  Sermons,  particularly 
addressed  to  National  and  Sunday  Schools. 
By  a  Clergyman.  Is.  Od. 

The  Protestant  Refobjiatiok 
vindicated  from  the  Misrepresentations 
and  Aspersions  of  WiUiam  Cohhett,  in  his 
*^  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation 
m  Britain  and  Ireland."  By  the  author 
of  «  the  Protestant/'  *c.  Jso.  1.  Price 
4(i.— Those  who  have  read  the  former 
works  of  this  author,  relative  to  the  con* 
trover^  between  the  Popish  and  Reform- 
ed churches,  will  admit  that  there  are  few 
so  well  adapted  for  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken ;  certainly,  none  more  so.  His 
researches  upon  that  question,  and  the 
various  points  connected  therewith,  have 
been  both  deep  and  extensive ;  and  the 
reasoning  ufion  his  part  is  not  that  of  a 
hired  pleader,  but  of  one  confident  in 
the  justness  and  purity  of  the  principles 
he  advocates.     This  feeling  will  ever 


4SH 

devoted  to  the  service  of  the  orthodox 
faith?  But  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
enter  a  little  more  at  large  into  these 
questions  hereafler.  We  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  observe  again,  What  sort  of  a 
church  is  that  at  Carter  Lane  ?  Surely, 
neither  Independent  nor  Presbyterian ; 
for  these  bodies  know  nothing  of  mana- 
gers, as  a  power  separate  from  the  pas- 
tor and  church,  or  the  Church  Session— 
that  is,  pastor  and  elders ;  but  at  Carter 
Lane  they  have  managers,  who  meet 
and  act  as  a  Church  Court,  without  the 
pastor,  and  in  defiance  of  him.  And 
now  we  are  upon  this  point,  we  may  as 
well  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  mo- 
dern office  of  managefs  in  general : 
Whence  do  they  come?  Where  are 
their  credentials  f  Neither  Old  nor  New 
Testament  owns  them ;  and  tb6y  seem 
to  be  alike  repugnant  to  the  genius  both 
of  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  institute. 
Ministers  will,  we  hope,  learn  firom  the 
case  of  Mr.  IIoppus  to  inquire,  before 
they  engage  with  any  church,  what  sort 
of  system  they  are  going  to  connect 
themselves  with;  otherwise  they  may 
expose  their  own  back  to  many  stripes. 
The  S3  stem  of  mofingersjas  officers  dis- 
tinct from  Deacons,  ought  to  be  utterly 
exploded  by  all  Protestant  Dissenters. 
If  we  contend  for  a  system  of  church 
government  exclusively  founded  on  the 
New  Testament,  let  us  away  with  this 
modem  innovation,  recognized  neither 
by  our  nonconformist  ancestors,  nor  by 
the  infinitely  more  important  authority 
of  the  New  Testament.  Let  ministers, 
old  and  young,  set  their  face  resolutely 
against  that  system  which  annihilates 
the  scriptural  and  wholesome  power  of 
the  church,  and  tends  to  establish  an 
independent  aristocracy,  distinguished 
only  by  its  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
measures,  against  the  will,  and  often 
against  the  interest,  of  the  christian 
society, 

,  The  Rotunda;  or  Characteristic 
Sketches  of  the  Speakers  at  the  Religious 
Meetings  held  there. — This  is  a  clever 
little  work.  The  Sketches  are,  for  the 
most  part,  bold  and  strongly  marked 

outlines,  carrying  with  then  an  air  of  induce  a  healthful  energy  in^the  reason- 
reality,  which  at  once  enables  the  mind  ing  to  which  it  gives  rise ;  while,  on  the 
to  realize  both  the  personal  appearance,  other  hand,  wherever  this  vvoida  vis  ani^ 
?md  individual  character,  of  each  of  the  ma  is  vwmting,  it  will  be  perceptible  in 
speakers  mentioned.  The  opinions  of  the  air  of  absurdity  it  casts  over  the 
the  author  are  decidedly  Protestant,  but  whole  composition.  Accordingly,  we 
free  from  the  lightest  shade  of  bigotry ;  find  Mr.  Cobbett  maijutaining,  that 
and,  to  whatever  particular  sect  he  may  «  those  who  adhered  to  the  Church  of 
belong,  it  has  evidently  npt  incapacitated  Rome  did  right,  while  those  who  em^ 
^lina  (rpm.  admiring  th^  eaicellencies  of  fera^ced  the  lieforqaiatipn  di4  wrppe;"  a\ 
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the   same  time,  be  declares  himself  a 
decided  member  of  thatdburch,  every 
one    of  wbose   members   Popery  de- 
nounces with  the  penalty   of  eternal 
damnation^    On  the  one  band,  Papists 
will  hate  him  for  disbelieving  what  he 
defends ;  and,  on  the  other,  Protestants 
ivill  despise  him  for  defending  what  he 
disbelieves.     Such  a  work,  from   the 
pen  of  Cobbett,  would  carry  its  own 
refutation.    Both  the  principles  and  the 
style  of  Cobbett  exclude  him  from  po- 
lished circles,  but  render  him  (Joubly 
welcome  among  the  ignorant  and  un- 
principled of  our  cities  and  large  manu- 
lactunng  towns.    And  however  disgust- 
ing it  may  appear  to  many,  to  see  sub- 
jects intimately  connected  with  Clhis- 
tianity  discussed  in  a  style  both  coarse 
and    powerful,   yet  this  circumstance 
makes  it  a  still  more  captivating  poison 
to  the  minds  of  too  many  among  the 
lower  classes.    The  author  of  the  pre- 
sent work  has  provided  a  suitable  anti- 
dote ;  for  while  it  is  intelligible  to  the 
least  cultivated  capacity,  it  displays  a 
keenness  and  power  of  reasoning  seldom 
surpassed,  and  a  diction  which  the  most 
polished  cannot  but  admire.    Mr.  Cob- 
T>ett  lays  it  as  a  heavy  crime  to  the 
charge  of  Protestants,  that  they  con- 
sider "  one  third  part  of  their  fellow 
subjects  as  idolaters,  and  therefore  des- 
tined to  eternal  perdition."  The  answer 
of  Mr.  M'G.  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  his  work. 

"  Let  Hs  now  see  how  Cobbett's  new 
friends  treat  the  same  subject,  in  reladon 
to  Protestants.    He  means  to  represent 
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are  a  IVotestaat,  you  see  what  a  portion, 
they  have  assigned  to  you  in  the  next 
world,  while  they  flatter  you  and  pamper 
you  in  this.  It  will  be  well,  if  ever  tois 
view  of  the  subject  shall  lead  you  to  think 
seriously  of  what  you  have  not  yet  learned 
to  speak  of  without  a  sneer."— !>»«•  III. 

m 

The  work  is  published  in  successive 
numbeirs,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  every 
month.  It  must  not,  however,  be  classed 
among  the  ephemeral  periodicals  of  the 
day,  but  rather  should  be  considered  as 
a  standard  work  upon  this  important 
subject,  and  one  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  cottage  and  the  mansion  library. 

A  BRIEF  Memotr  of  the  Rev,  W, 
Moorhome^  of  Huddersfield,  4*c.  S^c.  By 
his  son,  W,  moorhouse,  6d. 

The  Nature  and  Grounds  of 
Christian  Comfort  explained  and  defend* 
ed,  in  a  Dialogue,  By  the  late  Rev.  W: 
Moorhouse,  Zd. 

Juvenile  Prize  Essays;  with  an 
Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Foster 
Burder,  M,A. — Too  much  praise  can 
scarcely  be  given  to  the  youthful  candi- 
dates of  this  neat  volume.  Each  of  th^ 
essays  displays  extensive  knowledge, 
and  a  well  cultivated  taste ;  more  than 
one  give  marks  of  steady  thinking. 
The  plan  of  dispensing  prizes  for  such 
efforts  is  calculated  to  rouse  energies, 
which  might  otherwise  sleep ;  and  the 
public  circulation  of  the  successful  es- 
says will  forward  the  same  object,  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

The   Precious  Gift;  or  the  Ini- 


us  as  guilty  of  shocking  presumption  and    provement  of  Time  the  greatest  Wisdom  : 

"  '  '  to  which  are  added,  the  Felicity  of  true 
Religion;  and  Specimens  of  Sacred  Poe- 
t^,  from  Kirk  Whyte,  Rohinson, ^c.  4'C. 
Second  Edition,  —  This  small  work  is 
addressed  particularly  to  the  children  of 
Sunday  Scnools,  and  will  prove  a  suit- 

ence,  that  they  do  it  upon  a  double  scale,  f^^^' ^f'^  '"^  ^-^-7^  may  judge  from' 

Thef  a«  the^ne-third^,  who  nre  su«5  of  ^^\'^}''  »°  ^^^  'l  '\7^Tl  i?.w 

beii4  saved,  if  they  k^p  on  good  terms  ceptable  reward-book.  It  is  embellished 

with  their  priests,  and  pay  them  well ;  and  ^^^n  »  frontispiece. 


wickedness,  for  condemning  one-third  of 
our  fellow-subjects  to  eternal  perdition. 
Xf  the  fact  were  so,  the  accusation  would 
be  just ;  but  I  have  shown  that  it  is  not 
so.  How  stands  the  matter  then  with  his 
new  allies?  They  do  the  very  thing  of 
which  he  accuses  us — with  only  this  differ- 


we  are  the  two-thirds,  who  are  destined  to 
eternal  perdition !  'fhen  there  is  no  es- 
caping the  consequence  their  advocate 
would  fix  upon  us:  they  are  guilty  of 
horrid  wickedness  and  presumption.  It 
is  no  matter  of  doubt  or  hesitation  with 
them.  They  hold  it  a  fundamental,  incon- 
trovertible truth,  that  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  meaning  the  Church  of  Rome, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  salvation;  of 
course,  that  all  Protestants  inevitably  go 


A  Catechism  on  the  Subjects,  Mode, 
and  Importance  of  Adult  and  Infant 
Baptism  ;  with  Scripture  Proofs,  an  the 
Plan  of  the  Assemblv*s  Catechism, — ^Thia 
is  a  neat  and  useful  little  manual. 

A  Tract  on  Gaming.  By  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Sandford,  LL.B.  Vicar  of 
Farningham, 

Considerations  on  \jyi^,  extracted 


to  eternal  perdition.    This  is  the  doctrine    from  an  American  Journal ;  with  a  Pne- 
of  your  clients,  Mr.  Cobbett;  and,  as  you    face  and  Appendix,  by  William  Lyming- 


Eki  of  Vino  PMitadmn,  wirik  SKort  Xalfot7    [SepUmSer, 


i&tif  SArofinier.-^Of  these  two  workf  ,  the 
ftnrffler  is  eanaest,  perspicuoas,  and  par- 
ticularly adapted  for  circulation  among 
(be  labouring  classes  of  the  community. 
The  latter  may  be  read  by  alU  It  as 
anonjrmouiiy  but  would  do  credit  to  any 
name.  The  lipe  of  arguipept  is  close 
tod  nerrous,  and  so  skilfally  wound 
aitmnd  the  adrocate  of  gambling  in  any 
ffhape,  that  he  can  only  escape  from  its 
edtl  by  denying  fte  principles  upon 
^ich  it  is  fouled,  and  taking  reiuge 
in  plain  Atheism ;  and,  eren  in  that  last 
retreat,  he  is  pursued,  and  compelled, 
bowefer  unwillingly,  to  surrender  at 
discretion.    The  argument  of  the  tiact 


others  renowned  for  their  piety.  li 
will  be  perceived,  by  the  names  already 
mentioned,  that  the  selection  is  not 
confined  to  ^ny  particular  sect;  but  is 
extended  to  all  who  hold  the  greater 
and  more  important  doctrines  of  dit 
Bible.  An  Introduction  is  prefixed  to 
the'woik.  Several  tyoograpbieal  errors 
occur,  whidi,  it  is  to  oe  hoped,  wtil  be 
removed  in  a  second  edition. 


PREPAaiNG  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


A  FbmtkEdkmn  of  a  Ditooune  oaPisr* 
sooal  ElMtioD  and  Diviae  ^S^vef^g nty. 


««^.««x,«.  ^«^  «ij-«^«*  w.  «.«  ^^.  ^  ^  «  Joiwph  Fletcher.  A.M.-^ 
13  not^onfined  merely  to  mercenary  t^kJSIonTLT^n  CaJa^ndmenU 
gamblmg ;  but  extends  to  all  games  of    uin,te^ted  and  enforced  on  Christian  Prin- 


chance,  whether  for  pastime  or  gain. 

RvBAL  Dialogues;  hehif  4m  iitl^* 
rettingf  wmt$ing^  and  imiruetive  ComotT" 
sationy  between  a  Farmer  and  .hit  Friend, 
respeUing  the  licensing  qf  a  House  for 
!h'oteitant  Dissenters,  BfC,  S^c.  Fart  U 
By  a  VUkige  Faster. 

Bt.VAvVsVisiTArtov  at  Miletus; 
a  Sermon,  preached  ih  the  Farish  Chto'ch 
6f  8t.  'Mary  Tower,  Jpnoich,  before  the 
venerable  tJenry  Berners,  LL.'b.  Arch* 
deacon  qf  Suffoik,  the  CUr^,  and  others 
assembled  at  the  Annual  Visitation,  April 
i^,  1825.  By  the  Bev,  John  Wilcox^ 
WA,A,  4*c.  4'c.  —  This  sermon  may  be 
recommended,  not  only  to  the  ministers 
of  the  Establishment,  to  which  its  author 


ciples.  By  the  B£v.  W.  H.  Stow^U.— A 
Reply  to  the  '*  Letter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Birt,  of  Manchester,  to  Dr.  tVardlaw,** 
on  oertsin  passages  of  his  ^dissertation 
on  lafiint-haptism."  By  Ralph  Wardhiw, 
D.D.  Author  of  the  DiB8ertatio&.  Bvo. 
price  If.—- Tiro  Discoumea  occasioned  by 
ifr.  Brougham's  laaagunl  AddfoSf  oa 
being  iutidled  Load  Reolor  o£<the:IJm«er- 
mtf  of  <}lMgow$  in  which  ^he'Dontor 
combats  the-jusevtioB,  << that  maa .abali 
BO  lopger  jreader  account  io  man.  lor  hia 
belief,  over  which  .he  has  biiiiiself  noxon- 
trol — which. he  can  no  more  chaqge  than 
he  can  the  line. of  his  skin,  or  J;he  height 
of  his  stature.— ^Remains  of  the  Kev.  Cbiis- 
tian  Frederick  ScWartz,  Missionary  in 
India ;  consisting  of  his  Letters  and  Jour- 
nals ;  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Part  I. 
-—The  Chinese  Miscellany;  consisting  of 


belongs,  but  also  to  every  other  class  of    Orfginal  Extracts  from  Chinese  AaAiors^ 
christian  ministers^    Its  prineiples,  in     *"  ^'^^  ^-''—  '^     ^*  =•■••  **"       ^- 

the  main,  are  80und,and  its  composition- 
classical  and  chaste;  though,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  we  can  neither  ap- 
prove the  author's  zeal  agaiast  Catholic 
femancu>ation  n^  S^^p^SSSTi^  "hT inl^  "Z, 

Sum  of  the  Liturgy,  m  which  some  of    hare  hitherto  remained  in  the  custody 
^  s  own  breUirt n  can.  discern  man^  great     of  the  femlly.-Chronolegy  of  the  Khigs 


in  Hie  Native  Character ;  with  Transla- 
tions and  Philological  Remarks.  By 
Robert  '  Morf isoD ,  D.  D.,  PdcR.'S.»  &c« 
Mf.  M  ^  Dunallan.  Second  EdUimu — 
■Pour  voluttes  of  Sermons,  by -the. late 
Dr.  Doddridge;  which   he   directed   to 

which 


defects  and  inoonsistencies,  and  Uie  use 
of  which  has,  we  conceive,  been  rather 
detrimental  than  otherwise  to  the  piety 
of  the  Established  Church. 

-Dbath«Bbd  S^i»:BS;  er,  ike  Chris- 
tianas Conwani^^m  .entering  the  Dark 
Valley.  By  4he  Author  oj  the  Evan^ 
gfdical  BMnbkr.  t%mo.  7s.— This  work 
will,  no  <doubty  have  an  extensive  circu* 
lation,  since  the  sketches  it  contains  are 
not  only  of  universal,  but  of  permanent 
interest.  Among  those  whose  mortal 
passage  is  narrated,  will  be  found  the 
names  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  D.D. 
Thotnas  Scott,  Andrew  Fuller,  John 
J^lneway,  Claries  Wesley,  and- many 


of  England,  in  Verse.  By  the  lat6 
Rev.  £.  Butcher.  —The  Scottish  Wan- 
derer, in  a  Memoir  of  Thomas  flogg  of 
Jedburgh.  By  the  Rev.' W.  *ft«id,  A.M. 
—A  work  on- the  plan  of  the  -German  Lite- 
tary  Almanacks,  to  appeeur  in  November.-^ 
Sermons  oq  several  Occasions,  in  the  Is^ 
land  of  Barbadoes.  By  W.  J:  ShTewBbur|r» 
late  Wesleyan  Methodist  Bfissionary  ih 
that  islaad^-^The  Turkish  Testament  in^ 
capable  of  Defence,  and  fiheTrue  PHnd- 
ides  of  Biblical  Trtmslatiott  vindicated,  in 
answer  to  Professor  Lee^s  **  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Henderson's  Appeal  to -the  BfUe  So- 
ciety, on  the  subject  of  the  Torldsh  Ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at 
Paris  in  1819."  By  |he  author ^the  Ap- 
peal. 
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LBTTBR  FROM  THE  REV.  MARK  wiLKSy  Of  him  alobe  are  applicable  tiioae  words  in 

PAR18,    ON  THE  PER^cuTED  EXILES  the  appeal,  «<  if  he  leturn  before  the  term 

OF  THE  PAT  DE  VAUO.  of  his  exile  be  expired,  the  punithmgnt  of 

(To  the  EdU0n,)  death  awaits  him." 

Paris,  Aug.  17, 1825.  •      An  aacient  law  of  Neufchatel,  made 

Gentlemen, — The  appeal  recently  pnb-  probably  at  the  epoch  of  the  Swisa  refor* 

iisfaed  in  behalf  of  the  conscientious  Dis-  motion,  to  prevent  and  punish  the  machi* 

aeoters  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  contains  nations  of  Romish  priests,  prohibits,  un- 


some   Btatements  that  are  inexact,    and  ^^  V^^  of  banishment,  the  celebration  of 

others  that  are  liable  to  misconstmetion.  ^^  Lord's  Supper,  in  any  private  house 

A«  my  name  has  been  kindly  introduced  or  assembly,  and  CTeiT  where  but  in  the 

into  his  letter  by  my  friend  Dr.  Smith,  parish  church.    M.  Magnin  established. 


I  feel  it  my  duty  to  request,  that  some  on  his  return  from  the  Canton  de  Vaud, 
passages  may  be  corrected,  and  that  others  ^bere  he  had  for  some  time  resided,  reli* 
may  be  explained.  gious  meetings  ip  his  own  house,  and  on 
Four  Ministers,  not  <<  fitk  are  now  ex-  ^^o  occasions  the  Lord's  Supper  was  ad- 
iled  from  the    Canton  de  Vaud:"     Mr.  muusteredin  these  meetings*  by  ministers, 
Charles  Rochat  has  been  banished  for  the  strangers  to  the  Canton,  and  in  the  pre- 
term of  one  year ,  Mr.  Francois  Olivier  ^^^  of  spectators.    These  religious  acts, 
for  two   years ;   M.    M.  Chavaunes  and  ^^^^  violations  of  the  law  of  the  Canton, 
Janet,  each  for  three  years.    Mr.  Henri  *nd  that  law  was  invoked  for  vengeance, 
Olivier  was  exposed  to  prosecution,  but  he  not  on  a  refractory  papist,  but  on  a  too 
was  not  compelled  to  leave  his  country  sco^omj  Protestant.     Vengeance  was   not 
by  any  Judicial    sentence.     Three  of  the  "^^^  »n  vain— Magidn  was  imprisoned, 
exiled  Ministers,  not  '*  eU,  are  at  this  time  tried  and  <:ondemned  to  exile  during  ten 
at  Paris  ;"  but  of  them  it  cannot  correctly  long  yeaw.    He  was  led  from  his  pnson, 
be  said,  <<  they  have  no  ot^meoRf  of  pro-  bound  as  a   malefoctor,    to    the   public 
Tiding  for  their  wants  than  accepting  the  square,  placed  on  his  knees,  in  the  snow, 
charitable  donations  of  their  fellow  Chris-  ^nd  there  compelled  as  a  common  felon, 
tians.'*    This  is,  however,  an  accident  of  to  hear  his  sentence  of  banishment  publicly 
the  case  ;    theur  persecutors  did  not  in-  proclaimed.  In  this  said  Canton  of  Neuf- 
quire  before  their   banishment,   whether  cbatel,    so  (Ustioguished  by  its  jurispru- 
the  exiles  would  reture  with  affluence,  or  deuce,  thelaw  provides,  in  cases  of  banish- 
perish  in  penury.    Indeed,  it  is  too  true-^  ment,  that  the  return  of  the  condemned 
that  their  private  resources  are  limited,  before  the  term  of  his  exile  be  expired, 
that  they  have  lost  their  professional  in-  shall  be  punished  by  banishment  for  .life, 
come— that  they  have  been  compelled  to  and  that  his  return  a  second  time  shall  be 
pay  the  costs  of  the  prosecutions  insti-  punished  by  death  !   but  the  law  at  the 
tuted  against  them*-that  they  have  been  same  time  allows  or  enjoins  the  refusal  to 
involved  in  heavy  losses  and  expenditure  the  condemned  of  all  passports  ,or  papers 
by  the  fbrced  and  hasty  abandonment  of  whatsoever.    That  is,  not  one  step  can  an 
their  homes  and  property,  the  transporta-  ®^^^«  take  on  a  foreign  territory,  be  it 
tion  of  their  families,  and  their  establish-  Swiss  or  be  it  French,  without  a  passport  j 
ment  in  a  foreign  land,  and  an  expensive  forced  therefore  back  ^thin  the  boundaries 
capital ;    from   which,    I  ought  to  add,  of  his  native  Canton,  he  is  banished  for 
while  they  continue  to  respect  the  laws  ^^*^>  snd  conducted  by  the  armed  policy  to 
of  the  state  that  has  affoi^ed  them  an  the  frontier ;  rejected  again  as  a  vagabond 
asylum,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  from  every  foreign  soil,  he  is  again  thrown 
be  compelled  to  retire.  on  the  bosom  of  his  country  to  receive 
"    Other    persons,    who   have  not  been  death  in  her  embrace.    Magnin  fell  within 
banished,  have  been  the  objects  of  crimi-  the  operation  of  this  wicked  and  cruel 
nal  prosecutions.    M.  Fivaz,  a  Minister;  legislation,  a  legislation  which  reiOly  in- ^ 
Mademoiselle  Sunod,  and  two  other  indi-  sures  the  non-execiition  of  its  own  enact-, 
viduals,    condemned  by  local  tribunals,  ™cnt,  a  legislation  which  covers  with  dis- 
were  subsequently  absolved  by  the  Court  P"*^®  the  government  that  suffers  it  to  re- 
of  Appeal;  but,  innocent  as  they  were  n^**n   unrepealed,   and  that    invokes  its 
before  the  law,  they  were  made  liable  for  authority  against    a    worthy   and   pious 
part  of  the  costs  of  unjust  and  vexations  citizen.    Horror  at  the  existence  of  such, 
prosecutions.  barbarous  inatitutions  ought   not  to  be 
From  another  Canton,  the  Canton  of  weakened;   but  indignation  at  the  con- 
Neufchatel,  an  individual,  a  husband,  and  ^uct,  not  less  barbarous,  of  those  who  ad- 
the  father  of  four  children  has  been  ba-  niinister  them,  may  be  softened  by  the 
nished  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  to  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  M.  Ma^oio, 
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after  repeated  and  urgent  eoUcitations  from 
respectable  indifidaiSs  of  Tariovt  Cantoaty 
obtained  papen»  on  which  the  gorern- 
ment  of  Berne  granted  penniMioa  to  the 
exile  and  his  family  to  live  within  its 
territory  and  under  its  proteetioB. 

While  it  would  be  equally  unworthy  and 
unwise  to  exaggerate  the  cidaniities  coase« 

auent  on  these  sliamefnl  proaacutioos,  and 
lough  I  hare  ventured  to  restrain  the 
statements  of  the  appeal  to  the  letter  of 
the  lactSy  I  must  be  allowed  to  remind 
your  readers,  that  there  are  a  thousand 
afflicting  details  in  the  progress  and  con« 
summaSon  of  this  eril  work,  which  no 
statement  can  present.  In  the  ▼exations 
of  low  or  yindictife  magistrates,  often 
iofierior  in  knowledge  and  in  station  to 
the  persons  they  pursue;  in  the  bnital 
attacks  of  a  people,  who  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to  regard  with  affection  and  respect 
the  persons  they  assault ;  ia  the  couftne* 
ment  oi  exemplary  citisens,  and  delicate 
females  in  common  jails,  as  common  cri* 
minalsi  in  the  separation  of  persons  of 
simple  and  retired  habits  from  tlieir  natite 
land,  their  humble  homes,  and  their  be* 
loved  relations— In  the  dissipation  of  all 
that  industry  or  economy  had  prepared 
to  secure  honourable  independence,  or  to 
provide  for  increasing  families;  even  in 
the  supposed  possession  of  resources, 
which  rrader  aid  superfluous  and  benevo- 
lence inattentive;  in  all  these  ciroum- 
stanoes  there  ars  details  which  aggravate 
the  SUfliRings  of  uncomplainiDg  victims, 
and  present  ample  scope  fbr  the  zealous 
exertions  of  Christbn  kindness.  To  aid 
our  persecuted  brethren,  I  bold,  indeed, 
to  be  still  more  an  act  of  justice  than  of 
charity*  If  it  be  the  duty  of  one  member 
to  sttifer,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  members 
to  suffer  with  binu  There  is  nothing  in- 
dividual in  the  circle  of  religious  troth 
and  Christian  liber^--'<  for  be  that  touch* 
eth  you,  toucheth  the  apple  of  bis  eye." 
**  Bear  ■  vu  one  another's  burdens,"  is  the 
law  of  Christ.  I  am  happy  that  an  appeal 
on  this  occasion  h^s  been  arade,  and  I 
dudi  be  still  more  happy,  should  the  residt 
at  Ifast  indemnify  the  sufferers  for  thehr 
pocunuury  losses,  and  permit  them  tooennt 
the  months  and  years  of  their  exile,  with- 
out the  anxiety  and  sorrow  arising  from 
the  contemplation  of  exhausting  means, 
tha  experience  of  personal  privations, 
or  recourse  to  undesirable  or  uncongenial 
employment.    Your's  most  truly, 

Mk.  Wlt,KS. 


[Seplenber, 
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BIBLB    SOCIETY   CONTROVCRSr 
8PBCTINO  TUB  ^POCftTPHA. 

Hie  lamented  fact  that  a  controversy  has 
existed  fbr  many  months  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, relative  to  the  circalation  of  the 
Apocrypha,  can  be  no  longer  a  secret  to 
the  reUgious  public  at  large,  since  five  or 
six  pamphlets,  advocating  opposite  opinions 


on  this  piunful  question,  have  been  lAm* 
tized,  circulatodi  and  reviewed  with  a  zol  ^ 
which  we  sincerely  wish  may  be  tempered 
by  that  wisdom  whic^  is  not  only  "  p&re." 
but  also  ''peaceable,  gentle,  andeuytc 
bo  entrealed."  Depracafiog  as  we  do  erm 
thing  ealeulated  to  Inofense  theitiititua 
of  a  controversy,  whick  ntay  prove  i>  It! 
issue  most  calamitoua  to  the  best  intereiU 
of  the  church  of  Christ  ;  we  merely  notice 
the  matter  to  announce  **  that  the  vhik 
of  this  important  sul^iect  ia  at  this  nMMDenl 
undergoing  a  careful  nod  deliberate  cob* 
aiderationi  by  a  special  committee,"  >f 
pointed  §ar  that  purpose,  consistiog  of  tk 
following  esteemed  noblenoen  and  geati^ 
nsen ;    Lords  Telgnmoutb,    Bexley,  aiA 
Calthorpe  ;    the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  ami 
Coveatiy ;    the   Rev.  J.  W.  CuoaiBghta, 
W.  Dealtry,  W.  Orme,  J.  Pratt,  C.  Simeoi, 
Dr.  Thorpes  Sir  R. H.  Inglia,  Bsrt  MP. 
J.  ButterwoYth,  Esq.  M.  P.,  and  W.  Wii- 
berforce,  T.  Allan,  J. Macaoley,  R. ^^ 
lips,  R.  Steven,  J.  Trueman,  Esqrs.  tofe- 
ther  with  the  Secretaries ;    and  alM  etf- 
nestly   to   implore  the  members  of  th 
Society,  with  whom  our  opiiuon  may  hut 
iufluence,  not  at  present  to  c<Hnmit  thea* 
selves  to  any  measures  which  may  hazwi 
the  unity  of  the  Institutioa,  which  hn 
happily  been  maintained    from  its  estS" 
bliahment  to  the  confusion  of  its  eaesues, 
and  with  incalcnlaUe  advantage  to  tbe 
cause  of  our  common  Chriatiaaity. 

STATB  OF  EDUCATION  IN    SCOTLAIID. 

A  Report  by  a  Committee  of  the  6eD^ 
'  rai  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotlastf) 
on  the  State  of  Bducation  throogbou 
Scotland,  partictdariv  in  the  Hiffhlia* 
and  Islands,  has  just  been  published,  froa 
'  which  we  learn,  that  in  the  six  nortlicriT 
Synods  of  that  kingdom,  there  are,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  10,509  chilJren  be- 
neath fifleen  years  of  age,  without  tke 
means  of  any  education,  and  that  there  ii 
the  oaost  urgent  need  for  360  idditioia) 
schools.  In  that  quarter,  the  vftrtf 
number  of  seholan  that  would  atleod  it 
each,  being  calculated  at  42.  Sevenl 
parishes  are  described  as  net  having  sufr 
cieiit  sehools  to  ftccommodute  one-tentb 
of  their  population,  and  of  one  !n  particu- 
lar it  is  stated,  that  it  consists  of  lOM 
squace  miles,  and  has  a  population  of  47i7 
souls,  and  that  of  these  only  995  B&fc 
learned  to  read  at  all.  Such  statesinS 
may  well  astonish  those  who  have  bees 
accustomed  to  hear  of  Scottish  morality 
and  Scottish  Intelligence.  Yet  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  want  of  the  desire  to  r^ 
ceive  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
"  Bfery  encouragement,"  says  the  Re* 
pert,  *'  is  held  forth  for  the  establiskoieBt 
of  schools,  which  can  arise  from  the  cba* 
racteristic  acuteness  of  the  popu1ati)o 
concerned,  from  their  habits,  connoctni 
with  their  peculiar  custom  of  firequfflt 
village  meetings,  for  hearing  and  com* 
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Ta^U^w^g  U>  memory  the  history  «&d  poetry 

of  their  clans  and  country,  and  above  all, 

from  the  extraordinary  and  growing  eager- 
ness they  have  of  late  manifested  for  tbe 

blessing  of  education.    Many  children,  it 

is  stated  in  the  returns  of  the  clergy,  are 

prevented  from  attending  a  school  by  their 

distance  from  it,  and  by  poverty,  disquali* 

fyiog  pareats  for  paying  the  scho(d-fees, 
or  purchasing  school-books  {  but  few  or 
iM>ne  are  prevented  by  indifference.  On 
the  contrary,  the  best  clothes  of  the  pa- 
rents have,  in  some  instances,  been  sold  to 

defray  the  expense  of  educating  their  cliil-     -     -        ..     .       -^  ^,       .      ,       ,    i    «. 

dren.   Adults,  too,  from  twenty  lo  seventy     fi«.*  application  of  the  simple,   but  effi- 

years  of  age,  crowd  every  where  to  newly    <^»"ous  process  for  disseminating  whole- 
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diatiogntshed  at  tlte  Sootti^  bar,  alto  ad* 
veeated  the  cause  of  the  new  Society  in  a 
very  impressive  manner*  The  SoQiety  is 
conducted  by  a  Coounittee  of  twelve  Iiady 
Directresses  resident  in  Edinburgh,  and 
Auxiliary  Societies  i^re  expected  to  be 
formed  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
Scotland.  An  annual  aubscriptiQn  of  58. 
or  a  donation  of  £^,  ^.  comtitutes  a 
member* 

SCOTCH   ITINERATING  LIBRARIES. 

The  excellent  individual  to  whom  so- 
ciety is  indebted,  for  the  discovery  and 


erected  schools,  which  happen  from  their 
situation  to  be  at  all  accessible  to  tbem, 
and  from  their  ardour  and  assiduity  in 
their  tasks,  such  persons  do  often  make  a 
rapidity  of  progress  unheard  of  in  other 
districts ;  from  six  to  twelve  nninths,  (of 
which  numerous  instances  are  specified,) 
being  sufficient  to  qualify  them  to  read 
the  Scriptures  witli  facility.  Nor  is  it 
uncommon  for  a  boy  to  be  seat  bv  the 
joint  subscription  of  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  hamlets  of  a  glen,  to  be  boarded 
and  educated  at  a  distance,  and  for  this 


some  information  among  the  poorer  and 
junior  classes — the  itinerating  village  li- 
braries, has  lately  added  a  new  feature 
to  these  inestimable  adjuncts,  in  the  exten- 
sive operations  now  carrying  on  through- 
out tbe  kingdom,  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  moraiity.  Having  by 
a  long  series  of  unremitting  exertions 
nearly  organized  a  complete  set  of  itine- 
rating libraries,  for  the  populous  and  in- 
telligent district  of  East  Lothian  ^  Mr. ' 
Brown,  a  few  months  ago,  proposed  to 
found  a  distinct  library  for  agricultnral 


boy  on  his  return  to  become  the  school-    P»bHcatious,  and  treatises  in  the  different 

branches  of  rural  economy,  from  wnicn  a 
supply  should  be  sent  out  to  the  itinerating 
libraries  at  regular  periods.  His  motive  on 
doing  so  was  to  provide  aclass  of  books  more 
pec^arly  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  districts  wherein  they  cir- 
culated. East  Lothian,  as  is  well  known, 
is  almost  entirely  an  agricultnral  or  pas- 
toral district,  and  the  population  almost 
exclusively  occupied  in  agricultural  em* 
ployments.  The  advantages  which  may  be 
expected  to  flow  to  individuals,  and  to 
society  at  large,  from  the  circulation  of 
judicious  and  familiar  treatises  on  their 
daily  occupations   among  any  particular 


master  of  his  neighbourhood  after  the  la- 
bours of  the  day,  with  himself  and  those 
who  are  to  be  his  scholars,  are  over.  And 
to  all  this  may  be  added  the  interesting 
fa^ty  that  when  either  a  youth  or  an  adult 
acquires  the  qualification  of  reading,  it  is 
the  frequent  practice  of  the  less  fortunate 
neighbours,  (grandfathers  and  grands 
mothers,  parents  iwad  children,  mixing  in 
tbe  same  group,)  to  listen  to  what  other- 
wise they  could  not  have  heard,  but  from 
their  ministers,  wtiose  visits  are  neces- 
sarily *^  few  and  far  betweeuj-'rthe  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  read  to  them  from  the 
book  of  God."    Tbe  Committee  appeal  to 


erecting   and   supporting   the    necessary 
schools. 


the  public  liberality,  for  the  means  of  cl^s  of  labourers  or  workmen  are  per- 
fectly obvious ;  and  we  hope  to  see  Mr. 
Brown's  example  extensively  copied  in 
this  respect,  as  it  has  already  been  in  the 
more  general  principle  of  the  libraries. 
When  a  taste  for  reading  is  once  excited 
by  proper  stimulants,  the  individual  will 
very  rarely  indeed  decline  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  such  scientific  works,  as  touch 


SCOTTISH      LADIES*    SOCIETY      FOR     PRO- 
MOTING EDUCATION   IN   GREBCB. 

A  very  interesting  Society  has  recently 
been  fjhrmed  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Scottish 

capital,  for   the    purpose   of  proraotmg     ^^  ^ 

the' intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  of     '  q^  ^jg  ^^q  daily  employments. 
Greece.      No  report  has  yet  been  pub- 


lished of  the  proceedings,  excepting  the 
acconot  of  the  public  meetings  called  for 
the  purpose  of  consfituting  the  Society; 
which  was  most  numerously  and  respect- 
ably attended,  and  at  which  the  Rev.  I>r. 
M'Crie,  the  elegant  biographer  of  Knox 
and  Mdvtlle,  and  a  gentleman  well  known 
for  his  enthnsiastic  attachment  to  the 
cftTise  of  Greece,  delivered  a  most  eloquent 
and  animating  speech,  whieh  was  received 
with  great  applause.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Grey,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Edinburgh, 


ANVIVS&SAKIBS    OF    THE    DIBSfiMTIiiQ    . 

a<:adbmibs.  >  . 
Noopoit  PagneU  ActMLmy, —The  niuu- 
versary  of  this  institntipn  was  held  at  the 
Rev.  T.  P.  Bull's  meeting-house,  on  Wed- 
nesday, tbe  18th  Magr.  Two  sermoM  wiQre 
]Kreached  on  the  oeeason  by  tbe  R«v«  J. 
Townsoad,  of  London,  and  the  Her.  W*. 
"RfJbf,  of  Manchester,  from  the  1  Tim.  nu. 
1,  and  2  Cor.  ii.  14.  Tbe  attendance  waa 
numerous  and  respectable,  and  the  coi-, 
lections  and  subacripdons  received,  evinced, 


and  Mr.  Moncricflr,  a  gentlemMi  highly    a  growing  seote  of  its  utitity  and  import- 
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anee,  Among  thow  whose  immediate  con- 
nection iHth  it  peculiarly  qualify  them  to 
appreciate  its  merits. 

Blaekhwm  Independent  Academy,  —  On 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  22d  and 
23d  June,  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of 
this  very  important  Institution,  was  held 
in  the  Academy  House,  when  the  Students 
were  examined,  in  presence  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  the  Rev.W.  Roby,  of  Manchester, 
in  the  Chair. 

On  the  Wednesday  afternoon,  in  the 
Clastical  Department,  the  fint  class  were 
examined  in  Caesar,  the  Greek  Delectus, 
and  the  Gospel  of  John  ;  the  second  class 
in  the  second  book  of  Horace's  Odes,  the 
fonrth  oration  of  Cicero  against  Cataline, 
and  the  third  book  of  Homer ;  the  thixd 
class  in  Eschines,  Demosthenes,  and  Es- 
chylus. 

In  the  Maihematical  and  Geographical  de- 
partments, the  lirtt  class  were  examined  in 
Euclid's  Elements;  the  second  in  simple 
Equations,  from  Bonnycastle's  Algebra, 
and  in  the  Geography  and  History  of  An- 
cient and  Modem  Greece. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Mr, 
Bassano,  one  of  the  senior  students,  deli- 
vered an  Academical  Discourse,  in  Mount 
Street  Chapel,  on  **  The  True  Grounds  of 
Accountability." 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  the  exa- 
mination re«commenced.  The  senior  class 
were  directed  in  Hebrew,  to  the  15th  Job, 
and  in  Chaldee,  to  the  3d  of  Daniel.  The 
firsi  and  lecond  classes  were  examined  on 
the  Theory  of  Language  and  General 
Grammar ;  the  senior  class  in  Theology, 
on  the  prominent  parts  of  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures, relating  to  the  works  of  Creation 
and  Providence;  the  Adamic  Dispen- 
sation, the  Fall  of  Man,  Original  Sin, 
the  Inability  of  Man  to  obtun  Justifi- 
cation by  the  Deeds  of  tiie  Law,  and  the 
Divinitv  of  Christ. 

At  tne  close  of  the  Examination,  the 
Chairman  was  requested  by  the  Committee, 
to  state  to  their  constituents,  and  to  the 
public  in  general,  the  high  degree  of  sa- 
tisfution  which  they  felt  in  the  ability  and 
assiduity  of  the  Tutors,  together  witn  ^e 
proficiency  of  the  Students,  evinced  espe- 
cially by  the  facts^  that  the  questions  put 
to  them  by  the  examiners,  extended  to  the 
whole  course  of  what  they  had  attended  to 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  they  were 
not  previously  aware  of  the  particular 
topics  on  whicfi  they  were  to  be  examined, 
nor  of  the  passaget  they  were  to  be  called 
on  to  read. 

In  transacting  tlie  bosincw  of  the  Meet- 
ing, the  ontiines  of  a  more  extended  course 
of  education  to  be  adopted  in  this  Insti- 
tution, were  laid  by  the  Tutors  before  the 
Committee,  and  approved.  It  comprises 
A  regular  scries  of  instruction  in  tiie  Latin 
and  Greek  Classics,  in  the  Oriental  I^an- 
gnages,  in  History,  Geography,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  FhiloBophy,  the  Theory 


of  Language  and  General  Grammar,  Mco* 
tal  Philosophy,  Theology,  and  Ecclesiastical 
History.  A  Sub- Committee  was  appointed 
to  obtain  funds  for  increasing  the  Ubnry 
and  Philosophical  Apparatus. 

Mr.  Dean  having  completed  his  stadia, 
received  his  testimonial  of  approbation, 
signed  by  the  Churman  and  the  Tnton. 
A  candidate  was  received  on  probatioa, 
and  there  will  be  one  or  two  vacandes  it 
Christmas.  Applications  from  candidate! 
for  admission,  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  G.  Payne,  A.  M.  the  Theological  aad 
Rerident  Tutor,  Blackburn. 

Hoxton  Academy. — On  the  eveningof  Tues- 
day, June  25,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tbe 
Subscribers  of  this  Institution  was  held  at 
Canonbury  Tavern,  Islington,  T.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair.  Prom  the 
Report  it  appears,  that  four  of  the  senior 
Students  are  about  to  enter  on  important 
stations,  and  that  Mr.  Porster,  who  has 
been  preaching  at  Chesterfield,  is  about  to 
proceed  to  South  Africa,  under  the  ails' 
pices  of  the  London  Missionary  Societr, 
to  become  the  Tutor  of  a  Seminary  for 
the  instruction  of  native  converts. 

The  following  Report  of  the  examination 
of  the  Students  was  read  by  tiie  SUf. 
John  Morrison,  on  proponng  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Tutors:  «'the  Rev.  Dr. 
Manuel  was  in  the  Chair  for  the  Theolo- 
gical Department ;  the  Riev.  Mr.  Hope  for 
the  Classical,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fletcher 
for  the  Philosophical  and  Mathematical 
Department.  The  junior  class  were  eu- 
mined  in  Viivil  and  Lucian,  and  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  connected  with  mentil 
discipline.  The  class  of  the  second  year 
were  examined  in  Horace  and  Homer; 
in  Euclid's  Elements,  and  in  the  prindples 
of  intellectual  philosophy.  The  class  of 
the  third  year  were  examined  in  Livy  sod 
Demosthenes;  in  the  Hebrew  from  the 
hook  of  Amos;  in  the  philology  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Ist^of  Lake; 
and  in  Divinity  on  the  State  of  Man  in  Pa- 
radise.  The  class  of  the  fourth  year  were 
examined  in  Tacitus  and  Longinus;  is 
the  Chaldee  in  Daniel ;  in  the  Philology 
of  the  New  Testament  on  the  2d  of  Luke ; 
and  in  Divinity,  on  the  Privileges  of  Be- 
lievers in  Death  and  the  Separate  State." 
The  Report  then  specified  the  saHttfactioa  of 
the  Chairman  and  other  ministers  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  day,  which  woe 
represented  as  equally  honourable  to  the 
students,  and  to  tneir  tutors. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dn, 
Morrison,  Styles,  and  Harris;  the  Rer. 
Messrs.  G.  Burder,  H.  Jenla,  J.  Morrison, 
J.  Blackburn,  T.  James,  B.  Bayaon,  T. 
Atkins,  and  U.  Ashley,  Esa.  It  appean 
that  the  general  finances  of  tne  Institntioo, 
are  in  a  more  flouriahing  state  than  st  die 
time  of  the  preceding  Annual  Report  t 
and  also  that  upwards  of  .£3000.  have  bees 
rQceived  towards  the  expenses  of  the  aev 
erection. 
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On  Wednesday  morning,  the  ministers 
of  the  Hoxton  Association  held  their  An- 
nual Meeting,  at  the  Academy  House. 
The  Rev.  John  Burder  read  an  Essay  on 
<>  the  Final  Condition  of  the  Heathen,*' 
which  was  followed  by  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion. The  Essay  was  highly  approved, 
and  the  writer  was  unanimously  requested 
to  publish  it. 

On  the  eTening  of  the  same  day,  three 
of  the  senior  Students  delivered  to  a  very 
large  congregation,  at  Claremont  Chapel, 
Pentonville,  short  discourses  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects ;  Mr.  Hague  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  Renewed  Heart  in  Promoting 
Correct  Views  of  Divine  Truth.  Mr. 
Forster,  on  the  Character  and  Translation 
of  Enoch ;  and  Mr.  Robertson  on  the 
Purposes  to  5e  answered  by  the  General 
Judgment.  The  Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  the 
minister  of  the  chapel,  then  addressed  the 
audience  oq  behalf  of  the  Institution,  and 
closed  tlie  service  with  prayer,  after  which 
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the  Advantages  of  studying  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, concluding  with  a  few  well-exe- 
cuted experiments  t  and  the  day  was  closed 
by  a  very  animated  repetition  of  the  Par- 
liamentary debate  on. the  subject  of  ttie 
persecuted  Missionary,  Smith.  A  suit- 
able address  was  delivered  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  prayer  was  offered  up  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hooper,  Classical  Tutor  at 
Hoxton  Academy. 

The  day  is  considered  by  the  best  friends 
of  this  valuable  Institution,  as  an  impor- 
tant era;  having  left  the  most  pleasing 
impression  on  their  minds  of  the  merito- 
rious services  of  the  tutors,  and.  of  the 
diligence  and  abilities  of  the  pupils.  They 
can,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  confi- 
dence, invite  the  attention  of  the  religious 
public  to  this  Seminary,  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  deserving  ministers  and  their 
children ;  and  hope,  at  another  anniver- 
sary, to  enjoy  the  presence  and  patronage 
of  many,  who  will  be  gratified  to  share  in 


a  handsome  collection  was  made  in  aid  of    the  pleasure  of  so  auspicious  a  day. 
itsfunds.  A^.L-    1  ... *    .1^  ,   -_  ... 

H&merton  College* — The  Annual  Meetings 
of  this  Institution,  were  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, 29th,  and  Thursday,  30th  of  June. 
The  ministers  educated  in  the  College 
breakfasted  together  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, at  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  Poultry  ; 
and  at  noon,  the  meeting  for  business  was 
held  at  the  same  place.  In  the  evening, 
the  Rev.  Henry  March,  of  Bungay, 
preached  at  the  meeting-house.  Broad 
Street,  an  excellent  sermon  from  1  Cor.ix. 
26,  27.,  on  the  importance  of  eminent  per- 
sonal holiness  in  the  Christian  minister. 
-  The  following  day,  we  understand,  was 
occupied  with  the  examination  of  the 
Students  at  the  College,  but  we  have  not 
received  a  report  of  the  proceedings. 

Vimgregational  Seluwl,  LewUham,  Xient.— 
The  Annnal  Examination  of  this  School, 
was  held  on  Tifesday,  June  21,  before  the 
Rev.  JohnTownsend,  the  Rev.W.Walford, 
the  Rev.  J.  Hooper,  the  Rev.  W.  Chap- 
man, the  Rev.  J.  Tumbull,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Timson,  with  other  friends  of  tiie 
Institution.  At* the  former  part  of  the 
Examination,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walford, 
classical  tutor-at  Homerton  College,  pre- 
sided ;  and  on  his  withdrawing>  the  Rev. 
J.  Tumbull,  A.B.,  of  Brighton,  continued 
the  business  of  the  day. 

The  pupils  were  examined  in  the  various 
branches  of  Arithmetic,  and  one  of  them 
gave  peculiar  satisfiiction  by  his  perfor- 
mances in  Algebra,  and  the.  clear  and  ac- 
curate demonstration  of  two  difficult  pro- 
bleips  in  Euclid.  The  examinations  pro- 
ceeded to  English  and  Latin  Grammar, 
and  the  Classics.  Th^  pupils  read  portions 
of  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Virgil-,  and  were 
strictly  examined  in  the  Syntax  and  Pro- 
sody of  the  language.  After  the  exami- 
nation, a  few  of  the  pupils  delivered  select 
pieces,  as  specimens  of  elocution,  and  one 
distinguished  pupil  delivered  an  address  on 


At  the  election  of  scholars  into  this  In- 
stitution, which  took  place  on  the  S8th 
April  last,  the  following  candidates  were 
admitted,  viz. : — 

J.  Nceves,  of  Fordingham,  Hants. 

C.  Lowe,  of  Great  Wigborough,  Essex. 

T.  P.  Price,  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

J.  Slade,  of  Corsham,  Wilts. 

The  next  election  of  scholars  will  be 
on  the  27th  of  October  next,  and  sueh 
ministers  as  wish  to  place  their  sons  on  the 
list  of  candidates,  must  send  the  requisite 
certificates  to  the  | Committee,  before  the 
19th  of  September,  addressed  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Adams,  Assistant  Secretary,  at 
Messrs.  Heriots  and  Oldings,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within. 

COUNTY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wednesday,  the  25th  of  May,  the 
Twenty-ninth  Anniversary  of  the  Somerset 
Association,  was  held  at  Martock.  The 
morning  worship  commenced  with  prayer 
and  reading  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Richards,  of  Milbome  Port;  the  Rev. 
J.  Jukes,  of  Yeovil,  prayed  before  the 
sermon ;  the  Rev.  T.  Golding,  of  Poundis- 
fbrd  Park,  preached  from  Psalm  cxxii.  9  ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Chelwood, 
concluded.  In  the  afternoon,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  the  Association,  the  Rev.  S.  Pittard, 
in  tiie  Chur  j  when,  after  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Winton,  of  Bishop's  Hull,  and  tiie 
reading  of  the  Report  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Golding,  tiie  Secretary,  the  various  reso- 
lutions prepared  for  the  occanpn,  were 
moved  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Slatterie,  Dear,  Gibson,  Cuff,  Win- 
ton,  Jukes,  Paltridge,  Smith,  and  Rich- 
ards ;  most  of  whom  addressed  the  Meet- 
ing, and  with  considerable  feeling  'and 
effect.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Glastonburyf  prayed,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Leach,  of  Shepton  Mallet, 
preached  from  Exodus  viii.  19|  **  This  is 
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the  fioger  of  Ood  t"  tad  coadoded  the  icr- 
vtce.  The  Her.  O.  Caw,  of  Nether 
8towey»  preached  the  preceding  ereiiiiig.    ' 

N&rth  Buf.kt,-^On  Tueidaj,  Jane  7th , 
1825,  waa  held  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
North  Backs  Association  of  Independent 
Ministers  and  Churches,  at  Bockingham. 
On  the  evening  previous,  was  held  the 
United  Missionary  Prayer  Meeting,  when 
two  of  the  brethren  engaged  in  prayer  | 
and  the  Her.  R.  Skeen,  of  Windover,  deli- 
vered an  address.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
the  Kef.  George  Clayton,  of  Walworth, 
delivered  a  most  impressive  discourse  on 
'<  Christian  Unity  and  Love,"  founded  on 
the  133d  Psalm,  which  made  a  very  deep 
Smpressioa  on  a  large  and  respectable 
assembly.  The  Rev.  J.  Fletcher,  of 
Bicester,  read  the  Soriptares,  and  prayed 
before  the  discourse;  and  the  Rev.  R. 
Hawkins,  of  Towoester,  prayed  after  the 
discourse.  The  above  service  was  held 
at  the  new  meeting-house,  the  Rev.  D.  W. 
Aston's.  The '  afternoon  service  was  de- 
voted to  the  business  of  the  Association, 
which  service  was  held  at  the  Rev.  Enoch 
Barling's,  the  old  meeting-house;  when 
the  service  was  commenced  bv  prayer,  for 
the  Divine  Presence  to  be  with  them,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Gunn,  of  Aylesbury. 
After  which  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boll,  of  New- 
port Pagnell,  was  called  to  the  Chair.  The 
Rev.  Enoch  Barling,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
read  the  report,  which  was  of  a  very  in- 
teresting nature,  and  from  which  it  ap» 
pears  that  the  Association  have  more  than 
1000  poor  children  under  their  instruc* 
tton.  And  in  a  very  short  space  of  time» 
more  than  300  members  have  been  added 
to  the  churclie8«  Various  resolutions  were 
moved  and  seconded  by  the  Ministers  pre* 
sent,  and  animated  addresses  delivered. 
The  report  is  to  be  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  the  churches.  In  the  evening, 
the  Hev.  S.  Gilbert,  of  Stoney  Stratford, 
prayed ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  Clayton  preached 
again  from  Isaiah  liii.  11.  preparatory  to 
the  administration  of  the  liOid's  Sapper 
to  the  various  members  of  the  churches  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion.  These  interesting 
services  (all  of  which  were  very  numerous- 
ly attended)  were  dosed  by  a  suitable  ad- 
dress from  the  Kev.  T.  P.  Bull.  Very 
liberal  collections  were  made  at  tike  close 
of  the  service,  for  the  funds  of  the  Asso- 
oiation. 

C&mbridgeikire  Simday  Sfckoel  UWton.— 
The  Ninth  Anniversanr  Meeting  of  this 
Soelety  was  held  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
90th  ult.  and  was  very  numerously  and 
NSpectably  attended.  The  Chair  was 
taken  by  the  Treasurer,  R.  Poster,  ]nn. 
Esq.  and  a  gratifying  Report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  past  year  was  read  by  Mr. 
Gallyon,  the  Secretary,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  since  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 
twelve  new  schools  have  been  formed,  and 
two  others  very  materially  assisted  }  that 
grants  in  money  and  in  books,  at  the  n- 


doosd  prices,  have  boan  voted  to  teotr 
schools,  to  the  amount  of  j^^O.  6$. ;  lod 
that  more  than  20,000  books  and  otbcr 
pubUeattons  have  been  issned  from  iti 
depository.  The  total  number  of  scluwis 
now  connected  with  the  Society  is  51, 
containing  41 50  scholars,  and  4B0  tesciien, 
being  an  increase  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society  of  39  schools,  and  3120  icbo- 
lars,  of  wtich  number,  1 1  schools,  789 
scholars,  and  114  teacheiv  have  bcm 
added  to  the  aggrrgate  since  the  lasi  Aooi* 
versary.  In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Harris,  of  Hoxton  Academy,  preaclied 
an  impressive  sermon  fjfom  Mark  x,li— 
16.,'  and  the  collection  nt  the  doon 
amounted  to  nearly  «£20. 

CHAPKLS  OPEWEII. 

Queen  Street  Ckapti,  Park  Flaee,  Lealt." 
This  place  of  worship,  built  by  the  chvrch 
and  congregation,  hitherto  asaembliog  at 
the  White  Chapel,  Hunslet  Lane,  oodcr 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Scales,  waa  opened  oa 
Wedaesdav,  April  27, 1825.  In  the  mom- 
ing,  Mr.  James,  of  Birmingham,  preacM 
from  Rev.  i.  20.,  and  ii.  1.  Mr.  James 
Parsons,  of  York,  in  the  afternoon,  frun 
2  Cor.  iv.  a.  And  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Lirer- 
pool  in  the  evening,  from  Matt,  xviil  20; 
the  devotional  exercises  were  coodocted 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  oi  Green  Hammertoo; 
Dr.  Boothroyd,  of  Hoddcrsfield;  Mr. 
Hasloch,  of  Kentish  Town ;  Mr.  Pool,  of 
Kipping ;  Mr.  Valentine  Ward,  Wesleyia 
Minister  ;  and  Mr.  Ac  worth,  of  Lecdi, 
Baptist  Minister.  On  the  followiof 
tiord's-day,  sermons  were  preached  in  tbe 
new  chapel  by  Mr.  Parsons,  senior,  Mr. 
Scales,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  The  coDec- 
tions  exceeded  £4,00.  The  b«iildiag  ia- 
eludes,  under  one  roof,  the  ch»pel,  whidi 
seats  1250  persons,  with  an  upper  gallery 
for  400  children,  two  lofty  school  rooou, 
capable  of  accommodating  700  childreo. 
two  vestries,  and  a  large  committee-rooui. 
A  large  piece  of  ground,  intended  for  a 
cemetery,  surrounds  the  chapeL 

HockUff,  B«d«.-On  Thvsday,  June  9, 
the  new  Independent  meetiag*boQse  at 
Hockliff,  Beds,  for  tbe  use  of  the  Rer. 
T.  Aitcbin  and  congregation,  waa  opened 
for  divine  worship,  when  tbe  Rev.  George 
Clayton,  of  Waiworth,  preached  in  tbe 
morning;  and  the  Hev.  T.  P.  BuU,  of 
Newport.  Pagnell,  in  the  afternoon ;  sod 
tbe  Rev.  C.  Danells,  of  Luton,  ia  tbe 
eventng«  Since  Mr.  H.'s  settlement  anHWf 
this  people  they  have  been  very  prospersoi* 

ORDINATIONS. 

A  Congregational  Church  having  bees 
formed  at  Newark,  Notto,  the  Rev.  Cbariei 
Williams,  late  of  Hoxton  College,  «m 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  ofiice,  on  Thon- 
day,  April  14.  The  deeply  interesting  ler- 
vices  of  the  day  were  commenced  by 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  by  tbe 
Rev.  Thomas  Haynes,  of  Boston.  Tbe 
Rev.  Walter  Scott,  of  Rowell,  deiifered 
an  Istrodnetory  disooniie,  tmk  pioposM 
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the  tisnal  interrogAtionsk  The  Rev*  Rklkard 
Alliott,  of  Nottingham,  offered  the  ordt- 
nation  prayer;  the  Hev.  Dr.  Hairis,  of 
Hoxton,  gnre  the  charges  to  the  tninister ; 
the  Rev.  James  Stratten,  of  Paddington, 
addressed  the  people ;  and  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Byron,  of  Lincoln,  conclnded  with 
prayer.  The  Bev.  James  Boden,  of  Ret- 
forn,  preached  in  the  evenings  and  the 
Rer.  Messn.  Dawson,  of  Grantham,  and 
Pain,  of  Homcastle,  assisted  in  the  devo- 
tional exercises.  The  history  of  this  cause 
furnishes  strong  encouragement  to  efforts 
of  Christian  benevolence.  In  a  populous 
town,  supposed  by  many  very  unfovourable 
to  Such  exertions,  from  local  circum- 
stances, a  large  congregation  has  been 
raised,  a  Sunday  School,  cont^ning  150 
children,  has  been  established,  and  a  Chris- 
tian church  formed  under  the  Divine  bene- 
diction, in  the  short  space  of  two  years, 
with  every  prospect  of  advancement. 

On  Thursday,  April  21,  the  Bev.  Ed- 
ward Paltridge  was  ordained  to  the  pas- 
toral office,  by  imposition  of  hands,  over 
the  Independent  Church  and  congregation 
at  South  Pctherton,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
the  room  of  the  Rev.  James  Sanderson, 
*(vhose  extreme  ill  health  had  long  disqua- 
lified him  for  ftilfilling  the  duties  of  that 
office.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hine,  of  Ilmin- 
ster,  began  the  service  in  the  morning 
with  prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures ; 
the  Rev.  T.  Goulding,  of  Poundtsford 
Park,  delivered  the  introductory  discourse ; 
the  Rev.  Robert  Winton,  of  Bishop's  Hull, 
asked  the  questions,  and  received  the  con- 
fession of  faith  ;  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Gardiner, 
of  Barnstaple,  Devon,  offered  the  ordina- 
tion prayer;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Luke,  of 
Taunton,  gave  the  charge  from  Rev.  ii. 
10,  the  last  clause ;  and  tne  Rev.  D.  Rich- 
ards, of  Sou^  Petherton,  concluded  with 
prayer.  In  the  afternoon,  the  service  re- 
commenced with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  R.  P. 
Allen,  late  of  Warminster,  after  which,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Cuff,  of  Wellington,  preached 
to  the  people,  from  Deut  i.  38,  <'  Encou- 
rage turn ;"  and  the  Rev  J.  Jukes,  of 
Yeovil,  closed  the  service.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Gardiner,  preached  in  the  evening,  from 
Heb.  U.  1,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Bryan,  of 
Honiton,  and  Horsey,  of  Wellington,  en- 
gaged in  prayer.  A  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Corp,  of  Bridgwater^  the 
preceding  evening. 

Mav  25,  the  Rev.  J.  Deakin,  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  office,  over  the 
Congregational  Church,  assembling  in 
Holhnshead  Street  Chapel  Chorley.  Mr. 
Bradley,  of  Manchester,  delivered  the  In* 
troductory  discourse ;  Mr.  Payne,  of 
Blackburn,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ; 
Mr.  Weaver,  of  Shrewsbury,  gave  the 
charge ;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Bolton,  preached 
to  the  peoji^c  ;  and  Messrs.  Slate,  Stiel, 
and  Canison,  conducted  the  devotional 
exercises.  Mr.  Ely,  of  Rockdalej  preached 
In  the  evening. 
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On  Wednesday,  June  iff  tbe  Ret,  S, 

Slye,  from  Newport  Pagnell  Academy, 
was  ordained  to  %be  pastonl  office,  over 
the  Independent  Church,  at  Pottenbnry, 
Northamptonshire.  Tbii  interesting  ser- 
vice was  numerottsfy  attended  by  ministers, 
and  a  very  large  concourse  of  people. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Barfing,  Bull,  Ady,  Ashton, 
and  others,  were  engaged  on  the  occasion. 

On  Tuesday,  June  28,  1825,  tbe  Rev. 
J.  £.  Richards,  late  of  Mevttgissey,  Cora- 
wall,  was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office, 
over  tbe  church  of  Christ,  at  Wandsworth, 
The  Rev.  Messrs.  Wilks,  Washbourne, 
CoUison,  Jackson,  Henry,  Varty,  and 
Pawling,  engaged  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  interesting  service. 

On  Wednesday,  July  13,  a  public  re- 
cognition of  the  settlement  of  tbe  Rev.* 
John  Jefferson,  at  Andover,  took  place, 
when  the  following  order  was  observed  : — 
the  Rev.  T.  Eisdell,  of  Twyford,  i«ho  for 
sixteen  years  was  pastor  of  the  church  and 
congregation,  began  tbe  service  by  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer ;  the  Rev.  T. 
Adkins,  of  Southampton,  delivered  an  in- 
troductory discourse  on  the  Nature  of  a 
Gospel  Church ;  the  Rev.  John  Griffin, 
of  Portsea,  recognised  the  union  between 
the  minister  and  the  people,  by  requesting 
a  statement  of  the  circumstances  that  led 
to  it,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  Shaw ; 
and  by  calling  upon  both  parties  to  signify 
their  concurrence  in  the  settlement ;  which 
was  done  on  the  part  of  the  church  and 
congregation,  by  a  unanimous  shew  of 
hands,  and  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  by 
a  profession  of  his  readiness  to  take  the 
oversight  of  them  in  the  Lord ;  alter  which 
Mr.  Griffin  solemnly  implored  tbe  divine 
blessing  on  the  union.  Tbe  Rev.  J. 
Rejmolds,  of  Romsey,  then  addressed  the 
minister  and  the  people  on  their  relative 
duties,  in  a  discourse  founded  upon  Numb. 
zxvii.  15 — 20  inclusive  ;  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Bishop,  of  Ringwood,  concluded  with 
prayer.  The  Rev.  J.  Griffin  preached  in 
the  evening,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Priestley,  of 
Fordingbridge,  on  the  preceding  evening. 

June  30,  Mr.  J.  B.  Jefferson,  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  stu- 
dent of  Old  College,  Homerton,  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  office  at  Attercliffe, 
Sheffield.  The  Rev.  James  Boden  read 
the  Scriptures  and  prayed ;  the  Rev.  John 
Whitridge,  of  Manchester,  delivered  the 
introductoiT  discourse  from  Galatians 
V.  1.;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  A.  M.  of 
Rotherham  College,  asked  the  usual  ques- 
tions, and  received  the  confession  of  faith  ; 
the  Rev.  James  Bennett,  of  Rotherham 
College,  oflbred  the  ordination  prayer 
with  imposition  of  hands }  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Morell,  of  Little  Baddow,  Essex,  gave  the 
charge  from  1  John  xxi.  16.  <<  Feed  my 
sheep."  And  !n  addition  to  the  usual 
solemnity  of  an  ordination,  a  peculiar  in- 
terest was  awakened  by  one  circumstance 
attending  the  delivery  of  this  charge.     It 
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may  be  rtmembered  by  maoy,  that  Mr. 
Morell  bad  lately  been  bereaved  of  his 
aon,  in  a  rery  short  ti«ie  alter  his  ordina- 
tion at  Norwich,  It  will  be  remembered 
aJio,  that  in  the  month  of  June  1824,  Mr. 
Jeifenon,  sen.  was  removed  from  this 
world.  By  particular  request,  the  same 
charge,  which  had  been  addressed  by  Mr. 
Morell  to  his  son.  Just  twelve  months 
before,  was  now  delivered  with  most  im- 
pressive effect  to  his  son's  friend  and 
fellow  student.  The  Rev.  James  Mather 
offered  the  general  prayer;  the  Rev. 
Richard  Allio.tt,  of  Nottingham,  preached 
the  sermon  to  .the  people  from  Pbilippians 
ii.  14—16. ;  and  the  Kev.  George  Ryan, 
of  Stockport,  concluded  the  service  with 
prayer ;  the  hymns  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  (Sollop,  of  Darlington,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Woodwark,  of  Doncaster. 

REMOVALS. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Williams*  formerly 
assis^t  to  the  Rev.  Tim.  East,  of  Bir- 
mingham, has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  pastoral  office  over  the  Independent 
church  at  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire, 
(vacant  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hartley,  to  Plymouth,)  where  he  has  com- 
menced his  stated  labours. 

The  Rev.  'VTiIliam  Gray,  late  of  Chip- 
ping Norton,  Oxfordshire,  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  pastoral  office  over  the 
congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
consisting  of  Anti-psdobaptists  and  P»do- 
baptists,  meeting  at  EUaye  Street  Meeting- 


Antweti  to  Correip(md0it$f  ^c. 


On  Thursday,  August  4,  died,  aged  fifty- 
five,  the  Rev.  William  Carver,  pastor 
of  the  Independent  congregation  at  Mel- 
bourn,  Cambridgeshire.  This  truly  re- 
spectable minister  was  educated,  at  Homer- 
ton  Academy,  and  his  attainments  were 
most  creditable  to  his  industry.  He  was 
.ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Melboum, 
March  6, 1792,  and  continued  to  prendc 
over  it  with  honour  and  usefulness,  until 
repeated  attacks  of  paralysis  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  debility,  which  rendered  his 
departure  welcome. 

He  was  for  a  series  of  years  the  master 
of  a  respectable  seminary,  in  which  the 
sons  of  many  opulent  Dissenters  received 
their  education,  who  with  an  exteoded 
circle  of  friends  and  hearers,  will  long 
cherish  his  memory  with  affectionate  re- 
spect. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  in  his  52d  year,  the 
Rev.  JesRPH  Harris,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Congregation  in  Swansea,  and  editor  and 
publisher,  until  within  a  short  period  of  his 
death,  of  tbe  Seven  Gomer,  a  Welsh  month- 
ly publication.  He  was  the  author  and  edi- 
tor of  several  religious  publications ;  and, 
as  the  consistent  and  able  supporter  of  the 
Ancient  British  language,  his  decease  wiH 
be  sincerely  lamented  by  the  lovers  of 
Cambrian  Literature. 

NOTICES. 

The  next  half-yearly  meeting  of  tlu; 
Northamptonshire  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Ministers  and  Churches,  will  be 


house,  Northampton,  vacant  by  the  re-     held  (D.  V.)  at  the  Rev.  Thomas  Toller's 
1  _*.!-_  n.__  m  ni — .,_ii  Mecting-house,  Kettering,  on  Thursday, 

before  the  last  Sabbath  in  September  1825. 
The  Rev.  Benjamin  Hobson,  of  Welford, 
has  been  chosen  joint  Secretary  with  the 
Rev.  B.  L.  Edwards,  of  Northampton,  to 
the  Northamptonshire  Associaition  of  la- 
dependent  Ministers  and  Churches,  in  the 
room  of  the  Rev.  James  Robertson,  re- 
moved. All  communications  on  business 
connected  with  the  Association  must  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary. 


moval  of  the  Rev.  T.  Blundall. 

DEATHS. 

On  Loid's-day,  May  8,  1825,  died,  in 
the  seventy  second  year  of  her  age,  Mrs. 
Hannah  Horsey,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
surviving  daughters  of  the  late  and  vene- 
rable Rev.  Samuel  Hing,  of  Welford, 
Northamptonshire,  and  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  Horsey,  Minister  of  the  Independent 
congregation,  meeting  at  Castle  Hill  Meet- 
ing-house, Northampton. 


Answers  to  Correspondents^  Sfc, 
Communications  have  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rev.  G*  Burder— W.  Scott* 

George  Payne — W.Davies— W.  Chapman — ^T.  Osgood — Dr.  Henderson — W.  Orme— 

J.  Blackburn— Mark  Wilks— T.  Keyworth. 
Also  from  Messrs.  .0.  Cunningham — B.  Hanbury — H.  Rogers — W.  Moorhbuse— Eb. 

Miller — James  JEdmeston— Eaglet — Juvenis — Evangelicus — A.  H. — Rex.— Subur- 

banns. 

We  have  received  from  Volens  a  Vindication  of  his  Strictures  on  Cecil,  in  reply  to 
W.  J.  H.  Our  respected  friends  must  excuse  us  for  saying,  wc  think  the  substance  of 
the  argument  has  been  sufficiently  exhibited  already,  aud  protracted  discussion  on  snch 
a  point  woiild  neither  be  profitable  nor  pleasing.  Volens  has  been  heard  against  Cecil, 
ami  W.  J.  H.  has  defended  him,  and  there,  for  the  present,  we'wish  the  matter  to  rest 
We  are  sure  neither  of  the  parties  concerned,  meant  to  represent  the  question  of  the 
Tmih  of  ChrittuinUy  as  non-essential ;  and  we  are  equally  sure  all  parties  must  sgree  that 
the  evidences  may  lie,  generally  speaking,  well  understood,  without  an  iota  of  Christianity 
itself  being  posses^d. — We  owe  an  apology  to  the  friends  of  the  Blackburn  Academy, 
for  delaying  their  communication ;  but  the  pressure  of  intelligence  last  month  was  the 
sole  cause.  We  are  requested  oh  their  behalf  to  acknowledge  a  donation  of  .fSO.— 
Our  esteemed  Friend,  who  inquires  about  the  arUcIe  on  the  BibU  Society,  in  our  last, 
is  informed  that  the  names  Andrews  and  Whichcol,  are  accurately  printed  according  to 
the  MS.  communicated  to  us. — Dissenting  Institutions,  No.  v.  Hoiton  Academy  an^ 
"Chapel,  in  our  next. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  &EV.  RICHAUD  FROST, 

OF  DUNMOW. 


^^VWt%'%V»%i'%»* 


The  late  Rev.  Richard  Frost,  of  studentintheUniversit^y  of  Utrecht 

ITarmouth,  was  jborn  September  From,  thence  he  removed  to  Ley- 

the  10th,  1700.     His  father,  Mr^  de»,  where  h^  fioished  his  cpurse 

Richard  Frost,  was. a  respectable  of  education.  .•  In  each  situation, 

manufacturer,  in  the .  c^ty.  of  Nor-  his  serious  yet  cheerful  spirit,  his 

wich,  and  a  man  of  great  spiritu-:  prudent  conduct,  and   uncommoi) 

ality  and  heavenly  conversation.  appiicaJ;ipn«  gained  him    a    Ugh 

His  son,  who  inherited  m«ch  of  his  reputation,  both  with  rthe.  Profes^ 

father's  s^rioufr  spirit,  had  early  sors  apd  hia^ffsllow-students.  Upon 

devoted  hiiiv»elf  tp  the  work  of  the,  |iis  return  farojm  Ley  den,  with  the 

christian  Ji^nini^y ; .  apd,  with  tl|^  mQst  honoifrahle  t^stinop^ls,  in 
view,,  rec^ved  a  classical  educar- .  the  year  1726,  he  preacbDd  for 

tion,  under  tlie  Rev.   Mr.  Fate^  i|Qme  time  at  Bracliield,  jo  Nor^ 

master  of  the  Free-school  in  .Nor-^;  foljk;.  ani)  ^bout  the  y^f  172i9>  of 

wich.     But  as  the  spirit  of  the  (7dj0,£h«|  was  osilleg  t^.  Yi^riiio^^th 

times,  in  the  latter  &nA,  .of  Que^D  to  ^pwi^t;  t^e  Rev.  )|r.<  Goodwin, 

Anne's  reign,  was  very  unfayour-*  ]^r.  Goo4lv|n.  sooji  fiftet  removing 

able  to  relig^us  liberty,  an^  the  to  Loa4QQ».^r*l?rP6tv^s ordained 

Protestant  Dissenters  had  the  mos^  pap^tqr  of  tjb^ .  <$hfm)h  in .  the  year 

alarming  prospects  before;  th^m,  he  173^ ; .  and:  for  near  thii-ty  years  he 

was  prevailed  upon  )>y  his  frie^n^i^  faMifiMlly  dificKarg^.hi^  n^nistry, 

to  suspend  the  ptosecutipn.of  <bi^  fMi4  supportcNd^Aidh^ariketer  of  y$ 

studies,  at  least  for  a  while,  and.  profe^sipii,  kk  thf^t' place.    He  waa 

to  apftly  hivH^lf  to  trade*     He  di|tiqgui$heA  for  th^  purity^  of  his 

still,  however,  kept  his  belofved-  fOnversatfoiLi  the  holiness  of  hitf 

object  steadily  ip.  view,  and  wi^l^  life,  hie^  seal  /Eof  Aa glory  of  God 

indefatigabi^  zf^l  improved  every  and  the  bapi^i^es^  of  his  fellow- 

oyportunity  to  enlarge  hk  literary  ^r0atHNres>;  and  he  was  ilnwcfaried 

apqiiisitio«s^4     Upo>a  th^  aocessioi%  in  suf^pordng.wbathe  believed  to 

of  George  th^  First  to  the  lliroaeA  he  thfe  uncorrupte^  dfactrines  <^ 

^A  due  faip.pfospect  of  r^eturaing  the.  GrospeL;    whjikt  .  it  was    his 

UbectF,  ho  Joyfully  relinquished  ^oipst^ntoar^  to  remind. his. hearisrfil 

all  the   flattei&ng   and ,  Uiorative^  of  the  pr^etioai  iaflaence  of  l^ose 

prospects  of  tfadOf  aod  respliHoA  t^utfa»>  and  to  Qa^oi^il.th^  precepta 

to  pursue  bla  atiidies^for  the.  mt*  ai»4  ^xamj^  o£  Chvist  upon  tl^eit 

nistry.    He  first  epiteved  upon  hisi  hearts  and  eeoisoieikees.   His  style 

acadomical  covrse  under  the  dir,  of  preaching  wa»  aaimated  and 

ruction  of  Dr.  Ridgley*  of  Lou-?  pathetic,  and  he  waa  peculiarly 

don;  and  having  spent  three  years  attentive  to  the  ciffoumstancea  ^f 

in  bis  academy^  he  veM  o^ev  «o  afflicted^  maefcf  and  di9^ousag|ad 

Hollattd*  wA  ea^rfid  himself  a  Christians ;  siif^p<Hrtiftg  then' 
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MO         Mm&ir  of  the  taU  Rev.  RMtard  Froitt  of  Dunmaw.  [October, 
the  cordial  truths  and  reviving  pro*    improvement;  but  that  he  might 


misea  of  the  word  of  Ood.  His 
conduct  in  life  was  remarkably 
uniform  and  exact ;  so  that,  if  you 
knew  him  for  a  day,  you  knew  the 
general  and  even  tenor  of  his  life. 
In  summer,  he  constantly  rose  at 
live  in  the  morning ;  and,  except 
the  interval  for  breakfast  and 
family  prayer,  continued  in  his 
study  till  twelve.  He  returned  to 
his  study  again,  after  dinner,  till 
four;  and  from  four  to  six  he 
daily  devoted  to  vbiting  his  peo- 
ple, that  by  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  their  minds,  hearing  their  reli- 
gions complaints,  and  observing 
their  improvements  and  defects, 
he  might  the  better  adapt  his  pub- 
lic discourses  to  their  circum- 
stances, and  promote  their  edifica- 
tion by  his  ministry.  He  seldom 
omitted  comt>osing  two  sermons 
every  week;  which,  if  they  had 
not  all  the  accuracy  of  more  la- 


be  thereby  mor^  thoroughly  fur- 
nished for.  every  part  of  his  work, 
better  promote  the  interests  of  his 
people,  and  serve  the  cause  of  his 
divine  Lord  and  Master. 

Mr.  Frost  was  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Miss  Rebekah 
Marty n,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Mavtyn,  Esq.  Merchant ;  by  whom 
he  had  three  children— two  sons, 
Robert  Marty n  and  Richard,  and 
a  daughter  named  Rebekah.  Mrs. 
Frost  died  at  Yarmouth,  Septem- 
ber 22d,  17dO,  in  the  37th  year 
of  her  age.  He  preached  her  fu- 
neral sermon  from  Jude,  verse  21, 
"  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal 
lite  ;*'  in  which  he  says,  **  She 
rightly  placed  religion  in  the  inner 
man,  and  judged  that  keeping  the 
heart  was  at  once  the  most  need- 
ful and  most  difficult  work  in  the 
world.     It  is  a  just  note  in  her 


boured   compositions,    had,    per-    papers,  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
haps,  for  that  reason,  the  more  of    this  world,  and  the  wisdom  from 


above,  '  The  former  is  a  false  fire, 

*  that  diverts  from  straight  and  safe 
'  paths,  to  dangerous  pits  and  pre- 

*  cipices ;  the  latter  leads  to  sore 
'  and  never-failing  bliss,  perhaps 
'  by  painful  steps,  but  it  is  to  ever- 


that  simplicity,  pathos,  and  senti- 
ment, which  constitute  the  real 
excellence  of  popular  sermons. 
He  was  often  desired  to  publish 
particular  discourses,  but  seldom 
complied.  A  Sermon  on  the  Death 

of    Dr.  Doddridge;    a   Harvest  '  lasting  honour.' ^    After  living  a 

Sermon ;   a  Sermon  against  Ca-  widower  about  four  years,  he  mar- 

lumny  and    Slander ;    a   Sermon  ried  Miss  Mary  Marsh,  a  niece  of 

against  Drunkenness ;  a  Sermon  Justice  Marsh,  of  Norwich.    Kin- 

at  the  Ordination  of  &e  Rev.  Mr.  merous  and  important  as  wave  his 

Tozer  at  Norwich;  and  a  useful  public  engagements, he spetttmnch 

little  piece,   entitled   **  the  Sea-  time  in  the  cultivation  of  peraonsl 

man's  Manual,''  were  all  that  he  religion.    On  the  return  or  a  buth- 

published.    In  the  whole  of  hb  day,  he  writes  in  his  diary,  **  0 

conversation  and  publks  discourses,  my  soul  I  art  thou  bom  again  ?«-  a 

he  exaltedthe  Reaeetner ;  and  while  most  important  question  ;  to  which 

he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  I  scarcely  know  what  answer  to 

holiness  and  purity  of  life,  in  the  return.     Sometimes  hope,  sooe- 

5 professors  of  the  Gospel,  he  uni-  times  fear,  weighs  down  the  scale, 

brmly  taught  them  to  place  their  Oh,  my  God,  show  me  the  true 


dependence  upon  the  rignteousness 
of  CInrist  alone  for  their  justifica- 
tion—believing thiir  to  b^  the  way 
that  God'  had'  chosen  to  glorify 
hnnself,  in  the  sisilvation  of  sinners. 
His  eager  thirst  alter  knowledge 
was  n^  merely  for  his  own,  present 


state  of  my  case  I  and,  as  I  have 
lately  in  public  been  pressing 
others  to  become  thy  faithful  ser- 
vants. Oh  let  me  not  be  the  ser- 
vant of  sin,  and  the  slave  of  Satan 
all  the  while  I  Clear  up  my  evi- 
dences for  a  better  world,   and 


I 
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inake  me  more  humble,  circura-    raiiy  knowtiV  v4z.  that  upon  the 


specty  and  diligent  in  my  holy 
walk  with  thee.  Oh  that  this  may 
be  the  best  year  of  my  life,  wherein 
I  shall  do  most  for  God's  fflory, 
for  advancing  my  own  eteitiaf  inte- 
rest,  and  promoting  that  of  others !" 
On  the  date  of  June  17,  1746, 
he  expresses  himself  much  grati* 
lied  with  a  visit  be  had  paid-  to 
his  endeared  friend,  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge :  "  I  have  just  returned 
from  Northampton,  after  about 
fifteen  days'  absence  from  my  fa- 
mily and  friends  at  Yarmouth.  T 
spent  a  week  with  my  excellent 
friend  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  receiv- 
ed me  with  the  highest  civility.  I 
preached  three  times  in  the  Doc- 
tor's pulpit,  to  a  very  attentive 
avdience.     The  Doctor's  family  is 


decease  of  a  worthy  tutor  among 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jennings;)  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers  made  a  visit  to 
Mr.  Doddiidge,  and,  with  great 
impQrtu«ity,.pressed  him  to  under- 
jtake  that  charge.  He  long  re- 
sisted their  solicitations;  on  account 
of  his  youth ;  but  they  continuing 
still  to  be  importunate,  he  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  make  a  trial 
with  four  or  Ave,  and  acquitted 
Mmself  so  well  in  tlie  care  of  these, 
in  the  sentiments  of  proper  judges, 
that  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
he  should  be  set  at  Ijie  head  of  an 
academy*  And  to  remove  Mr. 
Doddridge's  chief  objection,  that 
he  could  not  faithfully  fill  up  the 
two  important  characters  of  a  pas- 


one  of  the  brightest  instances  of    tor,  to  have  the  whole  work  of 
living  religion  I  have  any  where    preaching  uid  ministerial  visits  lie 


met  with.  May  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church  long  preserve  so 
useful  aiife,  to  diffuse  the  savour 
of  vital  religion  through  the  whole 
county  of  Northampton  ;  and  may 
his  edifying  writings  become  a 
blessing  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  an  honour,  to  the  Dissenting 
interest!" — Upon  the  lamented 
death  of  this  truly  useful  and  ex« 
.emplary  man,  Mr.  Frost  was  much 
affected ;  and,  in  a  funeral  sennon 
preached  upon  the  occasion  to  his 
Yarmouth  mendsycxpatiates  pretty 
largely  upon  his  character  and 
writings.  The  text  is  taken  from 
Rev.  ii.  1.  **  These  things  saith 
he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in 
his  right  hand,  who  walketk  in  the 
midst  of  the  seven  golden  candle- 
sticks.." And  the  circumstance 
which  led  him  to  the  choice  of  it 
was,  that  it  was  the  last  passage 
of  Scripture  he  ever  heard  the 
Doctor  preact^  upon,  when  he  at- 
tended at  Sudbury,  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hoxtall's  ordination,  in  the 
month  of  May  in  the  same  year  in 


upon  bim,  and  that  of  a  tutor,  the 
congregation  generously  offered 
to  choose  him  an  assistant.  Upon 
this,  Mr. .  Doddridge  took  upon 
him  the  important  post  of  being  at 
the  head  ol  aa  academy.  It  was 
the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  Frost 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing the  minds  of  his  children 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
religion ;  and  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  idea  that  his 
engagements  as  a  minister  ex- 
empted him  from  the  important 
and  interesting  duties  of  a  chris- 
tian parent;  and  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  labours 
crowned  with  a  divine  blessing. 
To  his  son  Richard,  who  had 
lately  been  apprenticed  at  Beccles, 
he  writes,  *'  I  have  sent  you  Dr. 
Doddridge's  Sermons  for  Young 
People.  The  subjects  are  well 
chosen,  and  each  of  them  very 
seriously  and  iudiciously  handled. 
May  God  make  the  serious  read- 
ing of  and  meditation  upon  them 
of  great  use  to  you,  especially  on 


which  he  died.  It  may  not  be  the  Lord's  day,  when  you  have 
improper  to  mention  a  circnm-  most  time  for  religious  exercises, 
stance  alluded  to  in  this  discourse,  I  rejoice  to  find  you  have  such 
which  does  not  appear  to.  be  gene-^   just  sentiments  of  die  necessity  of 
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¥»        Mbmak  qf  iU  laU  a».  Bkkttrd  Fro$i,  9f  Bwmow.  [October, 
sasclifying  0odV  holy  Sftbbtth.    Tery    different   thlngB.      O    liow 


Fully  persuaded  I  ttm,  that  a  con* 
flciaiiiioaa  improTement  of  the 
Lord's  da^  is  the  way  to  draw 
down  a  diriae  biessiDg  upoa  you 
through  ihq  whole  weea*''  .  In 
another  letter  to  him,. he  strongly 
recommends  attention  to  businesst 
and  says,  ''  It  is  an  unspeakable 


many  -thonsands  totally  iniatake, 
and  take  up  with  the  latter  without 
the  former  I  God  grant  that  nei« 
ther  you  nor  I  may  be  of  the  nmn* 
ber  of  self-deceiTers  in  an  affair 
of  eTerlasting  consequence  I** 

Mr.  Rost  was  frequently  en- 
gaged in  ordination-serrices,  in 
blessittg  to  have  business  to  do.  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Snf- 
Those  whom  the  world  call  ffne  folk;  and  there  are  some  very 
gentlemen,  and  whom  thousands  auitable  and  pertinent  remarka  in 
are  apt  to  envT,  as  liTing  on  their  the  discourse  which  he  delivered 
large  estates  in  ease  and  plenty,  in  Norwich,  at  the  ordination  of 
are  usually  ta  be  pitied,  consider-  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tozer,  entitled, 
ing  the  abuse  most  of  Uiem  make  **  the  Importance  of  the  Minis- 
of  their  leisure.    Gloom  and  me*    terial  Oflice,  and  the  Difficulty  of 


lancholy  would  be  apt  to  corrode 
nine  put  of  ten  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, if  they  had  no  stated  employ- 
ment. If  daily  employment  was 
judged,  by  the  infinitely  wise  and 
good  G  od,  needful  for  man  in  bis  in- 
nocent and  happy  state,  ho«^  much 
more  necessary  is  it  for  him  in  his 
present  fallen  condition?  How 
many  dangerous  temptations,  to 
which  the  idle  are  exposed,  is  the  appears  justly  surprising,  that  so 
man  of  business  freed  from  ?  He  is    many  weak  men  should  imagine 


rightly  discharging  it."  In  this 
sermon,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
exclamation  of  the  apostle,  2  Cor. 
ii.  16.  *'  Who  it  suffideni  far  them 
things  /"  he  shows  the  just  grounds 
upon  which  the  inquiry  is  founded, 
and  then  proceeds  to  draw  several 
important  inferences  from  the  sub- 
ject* **  Arduous  and  difficult  as 
this  work  is,"   he  remarks,   **  it 


employed  in  the  fields,  in  the 
counting-house,  or  in  the  shop, 
according  to  the  station  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  him  ;  and, 
whilst  diliffent  in  business,  he  is  in 
the  way  of  a  blessing.'^ 

In  a  letter  which  accompanied 
the  present  of  Bennett's  Christian 


their  slender  talents  equal  to  the 
ministerial  charge,  and  so  many 
uneked  ones  dare- to  intrude  them- 
selves into  so  important  and  sa- 
cred  an  office  ;-^tfaat  a  faithful, 
conscientious  disoharee  of  the  va- 
rious duties  comprised  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry  will  find  a  man 


Oratory,  he  writes,  *'  I  have  sent  employment  enough,  without  en'- 

you  one  of  the  best  books,  next  gaging  in  secular  pursuits;    and 

the  Bible,  which  I  know  of  in  the  that  tbevwho  are  best  qualified  for 

English  Unguage*    It  is  in  itself  the  work,  ought  still  to  press  after 

a  little  library  of  practical  Chris-  further  improvements."     And  he 

tiauity  ;  and  a  few  valuable  books,  justly  adds^  that  '*  as  the  work  of 

carefully  and  often  read,  digested,  a  gospel  minister  is  so  difficult,  as 

B,ni  meditated  upon,   are   better  well  as  important,  such  congrega- 

than  a  large  library,  which  a  man  tions  as  cnoose  a  well  qualified 


too  often  loses  hb  time  in  dipping 
into  and  superficially  glancing 
over«  Oh,  be  sure,  my  dear  child, 
to  choose  God  as  your  Friend  and 
Father  in  Christ  Jesus  1  To  have 
him  for  your  Father,  in  a  special 


pastor  should  endeavour  to  make 
the  burden  sit  as  easy  as  possible, 
by  bearing  tiieir  proper  part  of  it* 
In  season,  and  out  of  season, 
this  laborious  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ  dev6ted  his  gifts  and  ac- 


covenant  relation,  is  the  sum  of  quirements  in  promoting  the  glory 
blessedness.  Living  Christianity  pf  God,  and  the  wel&ve  of  imnor- 
and  nominal  Christiaaity  are  two    tal  souls.    His  ftbundaat  laboun 
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broughl  upon  him  at  lengtb  such 
an  uDiTersal  relaxation  of  the 
tierres,  and  such  a  consequent  de* 
jection  of  mindy  that  he  was  not 
only  incapable  of  farther  public 
•Bervice,  but  even  of  enjoying  the 
society  of  his  friends.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  previous  to  his  deaths 
was  the  church  and  congregation 
at  Yarmouth  deprived  of  the  mi- 
nisterial labours  and  pastoral  care 
of  the  very  valuable  and  justly  be- 
loved man,  who  first  presided  over 
them  as  a  christian  assembly—^ 
years  of  distressing  gloom  and 
melancholy  to  himself,  and  of 
almost  uninterrupted  distress  to 
his  family.  But  at  the  close  of 
life,  though  not  able  to  speak,  yet 
from  the  composure  of  his  counter 
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nance,  his  up-lifted  harida  and 
eyes,  his  friends  had  the  strongwt 
reason  to  believe  he  enjoyed  the 
peculiar  presence  of  God,  and 
tiiat  at  the  evening  of  life  it  was 
light  about  him<— the  happy  pre- 
lude, the  dawning  of  eternal  day. 
He  died  January  dd,  lllU,  in  the 
7dth  year  of  his  age ;  and  a  very 
appropriate  and  affectionate  tri- 
bute of  respect  was  paid  to  his 
memory,  in  a  funeral  sermon,  by 
his  successori  the  late  Kev.  Tho- 
mas Flavel,  from  Psalm  xcvii.  3. 
**  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him;  righteousness  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  df 
his  throne ;"  which  was  published, 
and  which  has  supplied  several  of 
the  particulars  of  this  memoir. 


ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


%/»<»)%^<%^%i»^^fc 


ON  THE  PREJUDICES  EXISTING 
IN  SOME  PERSONS  .  AGAINST 
PRACTICAL  PREACHING. 

(To  the  Editort.) 

There  is  a  class  of  professors  in 
the  present  day,  who  sicken  with 
disgust,  or  fire  with  indignation, 
when  a  minister  folio wa  up  his 
statements  of  doctrine  with  plain, 
direct,  and  pressing  exhortations 
to  a  corresponding  and  consistent 
practice.  Our  Lord,  indeed,  com- 
mands us  to  occupv  our  talents, 
to  work  while  it  is  day,  to  labour 
for  that  meat  which  endureth  to 
eternal  life;  and  a  neglect  of  these 
commands  draws  from  him  that 
keen-edged  rebuke — •'*  Why  call 
ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  tibie 
things  that  I  say  1'*  The  apostles, 
tn  their  letters  to  the  first  churches, 
perpetually  urge  and  renew  their 
exhortations  to  self-denial,  pa- 
tience, activity,  and  diligence,  not 
merdy  in  language  of  a  general 
and  indefinite  kind,  but  in  such  as 
distincUy  ispecifies  both  personal 
and  relative  duties.  Yet  if  a  mi- 
nister pursues  die  track  thus  marked 
out,  and  treads  in  the  very  steps 


of  these  infallible  guides,  certain 
high-toned  professors  constantly 
call  him  an  Arminian,  a  legalist,  a 
work-monger ;  endeavouring  in 
every  possible  way  to  degrade  him 
in  the  estimation  of  his  people,  and 
to  alienate  their  minds  from  him. 
Now  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
this  prejudice  against  practical 
preaching  closely  and  impartially- 
examined,  that  we  may  know 
whence  it  rises,  what  circumstances 
strengthen  and  increase  it,  and 
what  means  are  best  calculated  to 
annihilate  or  check  its  influence. 
Some  of  your  correspondents, 
who  possess  acuteness  and  skill  in 
analyzing  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  tracing  its  propensities 
to  the  Causes,  either  direct  or  col- 
lateral, from  which  they  spring, 
wiH,  I  hope,  t^ke  the  hint  here 
dropped,  and  give  us  their  free 
thoughts  on  the  subject.  Inade« 
quate  myself  to  such  a  discussion, 
I  would  only  propose  a  few  ques- 
tions, to  call  forth  the  more  matured 
knowledge  and  experience  of  those 
who  are  better  qualified  to  do,  it 
justice,  .       , 


I  ask  then,  does  this  unhappy 
prejudice  against  practical  preach- 
ing»  arise  from  a  weak  and  per- 
verted judgment  7  We  grant,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  a  fatal  error  in  men 
to  build  upon  the  ground  of  their 
own  merit,  to  entrench  themselves 
in  self-righteousness,  and  obsti- 
nately to  r^ect  the  perfect  justify- 
ing righteousness  of  Christ*  It  is 
with  great  propriety,  that  faithful 
ministers  set  themselves  most  stre- 
nuously, as  did  the  apostles,  to 
oppose  and  beat  down,  and  com- 
pletely overturn  this  dangerous 
error.  Now  when  these  same  mi- 
nisters insist  on  the  necessity  of 
good  works,  as  fruits  of  faith,  as 
evidences  of  personal  piety,  do 
the .  professors  here  referred  to, 
through  a  confusion  of  ideas,  en* 
tertain  a  fear  lest  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  grace  should  be  in 
this  manner  undermined?  They 
are  sometimes  heard  to  complain, 
that  a  preacher  pulls  down,  at  the 
end  of  his  discourse,  what  he  built 
up  in  the  beginning,  even  after 
due  pains  have  been  taken  to  prove 
the  Justification  of  the  soul  to  be 
by  faith  alone,  and  to  assign  to 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  its  proper 

Slace  in  the  system  ;  but  ir  there 
e  such  an  inability  or  inaptitude 
in  them,  to  perceive  an  obvious 
distinction,  when  broadly  marked 
in  modem  sermons,  and  they 
tremble  for  the  ark  of  God  (to  use 
one  of  their  own  phrases),  in  the 
bands  of  these  Philistines,  how  is 
it  possible  for  them  to  read  through, 
without  alarm,  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
the  conclusions  of  which  abound 
with  hortatory  and  practical  ad- 
dresses ?  That  which  was  safe  and 
salutary  in  the  days  of  the  apostle, 
cannot  surely  be  dangerous  and 
deadly  now. 

Or  does  the  unhappy  and  in- 
jurious prejudice  above  described, 
arise  from  pride  and  overweening 
conceit?  When  a  man  aspires 
to  the  praise  of  superior  know- 
ledge, or  exclusive  orthodoxy, 
giving  out  that  he  hivMclf  U  tame 
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great  cne;  he  fancies,  tliat  by  de- 
pressing others,  he  becomes  more 
conspicuous.  Pride  is  tbe  fruitful 
root  of  many  false  principles.  *<  If 
any  man,'-  savs  St.  Paul,  **  teach 
otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  the 
wholesome  words  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine 
according  to  godliness;  he  is 
pnmdf  knowing  nothing,  but  dot- 
ing about  questions  and  strifes  of 
words,  whereof  Cometh  envy,  strife, 
railings,  evil  surmisings,  perrerse 
.  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  mind." 
The  picture  here  drawn,  exhibits 
every  feature  of  many  living  and 
well  known  characters.  As  far 
as  my  observation  has  extended, 
the  persons  who  are  most  inimical 
to  practical  preaching,  are  re- 
markable for  tneir  love  of  singu- 
larity, their  fondness  for  para- 
doxes, and  the  noisy  clamour  of 
debate  ;  generally  forward  to  con- 
tradict, but  impatient  of  contra- 
diction; at  once  puerile  in  their 
ideas,  positive  and  pedantic  in 
their  expressions. 

Or  does  this  injurious  and 
inveterate  prejudice,  against  the 
practical  part  of  religion  in  the 
pulpit,  rise  from  a  constitutional 
indolence,  an  habitual  love  of  ease 
and  indulgence  ?  To  some,  the 
Tery  words,  duty,  obedience,  dm- 
genoe,  &c.  though  taken  from 
Scripture/  have  a  grating  sound. 
When  these,  and  similar  terms, 
expressive  of  our  obligation  under 
the  Gospel,  to  live  a  holy,  hea- 
venly, active,  and  useful  life, 
come  forth  in  a  strain  of  energy 
from  the  lips  of  ax  preacher,  the 
eyes  and  antated  muscles  of  these 
professors  betray  their  uneasiness, 
and  emphatically  evince  their 
loathing  and  abhorrence.  I  know 
some,  who  object  to  ministers  of 
sound  principle  and  excellent  cha- 
racter, and  when  requested  to  say 
why  they  disUke  them,  the  answer 
is : — <<  We  cannot  bear  to  hear  so 
much  about  doing  and  working; 
it  is  driving  with  the  lash  of 
Moses,  not  Rawing  with  the  love 
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of  Ctirist."  But;  then,  the  life  of 
these  persoB9»  famishes  a  key  to 
open  and  explain  both  their  pair* 
iialities  and  their  antipathies. 
*•  The  state  of  the  world,*  ob- 
serves Mr.  Cecil,  "  is  such,  and 
so  much  depends  on  action,  that 
every  thing  seems  io  say  to  every 
'Ok^i.n^  do  soTnething^^do  it-— do  it" 

But  the  man  who  wishes  to  sit 
at  his  ease  in  Zion,  or  lull  himself 
to  slumber,  and  dream  of  happi- 
ness and  heaven,  secured  by  an 
orthodox  creed,  unconnected  and 
unincumbered  with  God's  com- 
mandments, he  bas  no  patience 
with  the  preacher,  whose  rousing 
charge  disturbs  his  repose,  and  he 
might  address  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Ahab  to  Elijah,  Hast 
thou  found  me,  O  my  enemy? 
The  case  will  not  be  very  dif- 
ferent with  the  man  who  labours 
to  reconcile  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion with  forbidden  sensual  grati- 
fications, or  worldly  habits.  Al- 
most any  scheme  of  doctrine  will 
answer  his  end,  if  a  close  prac- 
tical application  does  not  pinch 
and  torture  the  conscience. 

J.T.B. 


%%»%%»% 


DIURNAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

DIALOGUB  BETWEEN  TWO   NON- 
CONS. 

(ConHMiedfrpm  page  467 .) 
(Scene,  Time,  Interlocutors  at  before.) 


-Uidukdum  aeri 


Foriku  ac  mdiuspUrwnque  leeot  re». 


Mr.  W.-^lt  contains  such  mon- 
strous assertions,  that  I  verily  be-* 
lieve  none  but  some  starveling  elf,i 
under  the  stimulating  longings  of 
an  empty  stomach«-which  have,  in 
all  ages,  been  considered  as  as-^ 
tonishing  provocatives  to  the  use 
of  the  j>en— would  have  dared  to 
publish  them.  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  even  a  Raman  Catholic, 
with  all  that  impudence  which  so^ 
peculiarly  characterizes  men  of 
his  stamp,  would  have  dared,  ex- 
cept from  the  motives  I  have  men- 
tioned— the  all  potent  impulses  of 
appetite — to  write  in  such  an  atro- 
ciously mendacious  strain,  or  ven- 
tured so  openly  to  set  at  defiance 
truth  and  fact. 

Mr.  B, — Though  I  am  far  from 
thinking  your  conjecture  impro- 
bable, that  it  has  been  written  by 
one  of  those  venial  hirelings 

"  Who  dmUf  scribble  for  their  daily  bread  ;'* 

yet  I  entirely  differ  from  you,  as. 
to  the  length  which  a  Koraan 
Catholic's  assurance  will  carry; 
him.  Full  or  empty^  with  pr« 
without  an  appetite,  I  believe 
there  are  few  tilings  which  Ae  will, 
scruple  to  assert,  if  there  }s  the 
least  probability  of  injuring  the, 
Protestants  by  it.  But,  let  me. 
see — if  I  mistake  not,  the  thirds 
section  is  entitled,  **  What  has. 
hitherto  been  the  success  of  Pro-, 
testant  Missions  ?" 

Mr.  Tr.-p-^Yes ; ,  and  our  author, 
seems  uncommonly   nettled  tbf^t 


HoR.,    the  Protestants  should  have  been 
'^  I  do  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to     so  presumptuous   as  to   hint,    in 


make  here  a  Img  discourse,  to  discover 
ti)e  foulness  of  tSeir  rotten  arguments." 

D'EMlLLlAlfNE. 

Mr.  ?r.^How  d'ye  do  B- 


T  have  been  waiting  for  you  for. 
these  last  ten  minutes;  but  have 
spent  the  time,  not  unpleasantly, 
in  running  over  the  third  sectiou 
of  our  (Catholic  author's  disser- 
tation. 

Mr.  B. — And  what   do    you* 
think  of  it? 


allusion  to  the  unsuccessful  mis-> 
sion  of  the  chagrined  Dubois,  that, 
if  the  Roman  Catholics  had  failed 
in  their  attempts  to  evangelize  the, 
heathen,  it  was  ho  reason  why  the. 
Protestant  missions  shoujd  meet, 
with  a  similar  fate*. 

JWr.i.— Ha!  ha!  ha!  That, 
is  indeed  a  bitter  dose  for  the  in-, 
fallibility  of  MoUier  Church  to, 
swallow ;  and  no  wonder  our. 
Catholic  author  should  make 


a 


wry  finee  ^bout  it.    Bat  jvst  be  so    heartily  wiah  diat  old  Tamt,  and 
kind  as  to  TMd  the  expression  of    Schceffer^andCaztonliad  suffered 


martyrdom^  by  a  hearty  squeeze 
iji  their  own  printiag-preases.  There 
la  certainly  one  thing  which  ovr 
ai^thor*  ia  the  paragraph  above, 
has  placed  in  a  proper  lighL  To 
represent  the  Abb£  aa  a  JentU  can 


bis  wrath  upon  this  point. 
Mr.  W.  (readimg.)^ 

<<  It  It  bere  that  the  Abb^  triumphi,  and 
hit  antagoi^ttt  are  Itft  erea  without  a 
rapljr  that  dtterftt  teiioat  eontideratioii. 

The  latter  begin  their  antwer  by  the  lutmi*  

noui  remark,  that,  wpPOfiBg  the  Jeauitt,  ^^^ijy'  ^e^  i^ounled  j^  ;  'al- 

f^hom  they  caB  the  Abba's  brethren,  (aa  if  "^•M*'W»y    «^   .ila^vuui^*  J*^,  *   ~ 

h*wei«a  Jetidtt)  hafe  Mled  la  convert,  though,  whether  the   injuatice  is 

iiW^be  HhMlooty  that  it  no  reason  why  the  offered  to  the  Abb^,  ox  to  the  Je- 

n»ore  odiMhtmed,  fnire,  mdtcnptwral  Pro-  g^i^^  migh|  admit  of  some   litiga- 

X'^''^\c^'tl^nT^%^.  ?»»•  AtaUeTentethec<»trove„v. 
pitch  is^  we  alfeady  come  In  the  icale  of  if  fruitful  of  nothing  elae,  might 
UeHT  I    James  Hongh  and  Heavy  Town-    yield  a  laugh. 


ley  aioBt  enlightened  than  tlie  Jetnitall! 
Too  much  light  ha»  the  tame  e£fect  on  our 
aight  at  complete  darkness ;  and  this  fact 
adbne  can  account  for  the  tingnlar  asser- 
^n  contained  in  the  sentence  above!!! 
The  Tirotettaat  Church  may  succeed,  where 
the  Catholic  has  failed ! 

IFhai  think  you  of  that?  Our 
friend  soemo  to  be  quite  over* 
whelmed  with  surprise.  It  even 
provokes  him  into  the  use  of  pro* 
laneness. 


Mr.  B. — ^True ;  they  are  both 
about  upon  a  par,  as  it  regards  all 
the  more  duiingtUAing  features  of 
their  characters. 

Mr,  IF.-- But,  looking  at  it 
again,  I  deny  that  it  waa  realfy 
improper  to  term  the  Jeanita  the 
Abbrs  hrelhreru  If  they  are  not 
his  hretkrenf  what  are  they  7  They 
belong  to  the  same  Ckuur^,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  very  well  be 
ilfr.J?.— Not  that  his  pro/imeii6Sf  thought  imdiffereiii  to  him;  and 
ia  any  proof  of  provocation ;  for  I    to  suppose  that  they  can  be  ene- 


doubt  not  our  author  would  have 
been  transported  into  equally  in- 
decorous and  irreverent  expres- 
sions under  much  less  exciting  cir- 


aiiss  would  be  impiously  belying 
the  concord  of  we  harmonious 
Citthplic  Church.  At  least,  the 
Church  counts  the  Jesuits  among 


cumstances.    He  is  evidently  of  her  dearest  i<m$4 

the  aenvM  irritabik.    But  I  can-  ,Mr.  JB.-— -I  perfectly  agree  with 

not  help  thinking  of  that  attempt  at  our  author,  however,  in  one  clause 

metaphorical  elegance,  **  arriving  of  the  paragraph  :    **  Too  much 

at  a  pitch  in  the  teale  of  light  r*  light,"  says  he,.  ^*  has  the   same 


What  a  pitph  we  shall  arrive  at, 
if  we  do  but  continue  to  move 
along  his  scale  1  It  seems  to  be 
fl  oiot  Kariit,  the  road  d&wnwardi, 

^.,  IF.— Nay,  nay— -do  not  be 
offendied  ^itU  i^t  inan.  He  has* 
given  1^  Ims  best,  no  doubt;  and, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '*'  No  man. 
likes  his  affto  be  aespised,  how* 
^ver  litjtie  thai  may  be.'^  Btit  the 
ftct  is,  it  is  aH  very  excusable  in 
the  !(lomai)i8,ts  :*  they  never  were, 
en  nume,  ftivourable  to  the  graces 
of  composition,,  and  the  beauties 
of  fine,writiiig.     Literature  and 


^ect  on  bur  sight  as  complete 
darkness.''  The  half-bHnd,  mole- 
like  anhnal,  yow  see,  havinr  just 
emerged  into  the  bright  day  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  being  confounded 
with  the  '  light,  exclaims,  with 
blidkiag  and  winking.  Into  what 
chaotic  darkness  he  has  thrust  him- 
self f  But  just  read  another  sen- 
tence or  two. 
JIA*.  W.  (reading.)--^ 

<'  The  Protestant  Chhrch  may  snceeed,. 
where  Ihe'Catholic  has  Mtd !  Were  the 
person  who'hi  eaftable  of  eatevCafadngsoA 
an  idea,  to  point  at  out  a  ehrittiaa  oalios. 


abommations ;  ana,  no  ooubt^  tney    coantry  or  province,  in  the  wkole  ha- 
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wonder  that  the  generality  of  their 
attempts  should  have  been  virtU* 


biteble  f^lobe*  thut  from  heathens  had  been 
made  Christiaas  by  Protestaats,  we  might 
descend  with  him  iuto  the  arena,  aqd  con- 
test the  ether  point  with  him.  '  Bat  if 
neither  of  these  be  true,  surely  we  may  be 
excused  for  our  want  of  faith  or  civility," 
— (Who  ever  expected  either  from  them  ?) 
—when  we  smile  at  the  idea  of  a  Protestant 
Church  siicceedlngf,  where  the  CathoGo 
hasfaUed!" 

Mr.  J?,'— Oh  !  $0  he  judges  the 
case  d  priori,  and  defies  us  ,  to 
point  out  <*  any  christian  nation^ 
country,  or  pi'ovince,  in  the  whole 
habitable  globe,''  that  has  not 
beien  made  so  by  Catholics  !  Let 
this  obfuscated  animal  turn  to  our 
missionary  successes  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands ;  and  if  he  have 
ventured  upon  the  challenge  you 
have  just  read«  in  ignorance-^ 
which,  by  the  bye,  even  charity 
will  hardly  allow  us  to  9uppose-T-> 
such  a  survjey  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  of  his  ab- 
surdity. 

Mr.  >r.—- And  then,  again,  as  to 
their  having  been  so  pre-eminently 
successful  in  evangelizing  the  hea- 
then!  If  they  merely  refer  to 
those  whom  they  have  made  Ao- 
man  Catholics,  I  must  say,  I  think 
the  nations  alluded  to  have  not 
been  much  improved  by  the  con- 
version. But  if  they  mean,  by 
such  language,  to  claim,  as  most. 
Catholics  do,  the  triumphs  of  the 
first  apostles,  as  evidences  of  the 
efficacy  of  their  faith,  how  insuffer- 
ably impudent  is  such  an  appro- 
priation. The  religion  of  Christ 
no  more  resembled  the  Catholi-. 


ally  inefficient,  if  we  consider  the 
modes  of  conversion  they  adopted. 
How  did  they  convert  our  own 
barbarous  island,  for  instance  ? 
Seconded  by  all  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  bearing 
the  appearance  quite  as  much  of 
a  worldly  as  of  a  spiritual  em- 
bassy, the  Catholic  missionaries, 
adopting  u  very  different  course 
to  that  of  the  apostles,  sought,  first 
of  all,  the  patronage  of  royalty ; 
and  having  gained  that,  quite  as 
much  by  arguments  of  a  political  as 
of  a  religious  natiire,  the  conversion 
itnd  baptism  of  every  iiege  subject 
were,  of  course,  events  of  most 
natural  consequence ;  and,  in  -a 
short  time,  the  whole  Saxon  na- 
tion became  evangelized  by  royal 
example  and  authority.  In  many 
other  parts  of  Europe  a  still  more 
summary  mode  was  adopted ;  and 
vast  numbers  were  converted,-  like 
the  Saracens  by  the  Crusaders,  by 
the  cogent  persuasiveness  of  iho 
sword. 

Mr.  B.*— Yes;  the  Teutonic 
knights,  for  instance,  used  very 
effectual  expostulations  with  the 
heathen.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
methods  of  conversion  you  have 
mentioned — ^the  decrees  of  kings, 
and  the  **  argwmentum  baculinum^' 
— ^we  ma^  include  the  bestowment 
of  temporal  gifts  and  blessings; 
which  have,  some  how  or  other,' 
tended  as  much  as  any  thing  to 
the  increase  of  Roma.n  Catholip 
proselytes^  as  well  as  all  kinds  of 
cismofRomie,  than  light  resembles,  jE>t<ntf  nrauds  and  religious  decep- 
darkness.  ttons.     **  Qui  vuU  decipi,  dedpi-' 

3fr.  J?.— True ;  if  we  examine  ahiT,^*  say  the  Roman  Catholics, 
their  boasted  conversions,  we  shall  'Bni,  to  view  the  subject  in  aiio- 
find  by  far  the  greater  number  of  ther  light,  in  what  point  was  the' 
them  merely  nominal.     By  far  the    Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  those 


major  part  :0f  Roman  Catiiolic 
missionaries  might  just  as  well 
have  remained  at  home,  and 
counted  their  rosaries,  and  filled 
their  stomachs  beneath  Ibe  peace- 
ful shadow  of  their  own  convents^ 
Mr.  TT.-rNor  can  we,  indeed, 
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countries  to  which  it  was  success- 
fully introduced,  superior  to  that 
which  it  supplanted  ?  It  found 
the  heathen  idolaters,  and  it  left' 
them  so.  It  found  them  engrossed- 
in  a  religion  of  '*  forms  andcere-^ 
monies,^^  and  itself  waa  one  of  the- 
3U 
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Mune^stamp.    The  Roman  Catli^  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  that 

lie  missionary  enters  the  land  of  Catholics  so  loudly  vaunt  tbeni- 

heathenism^and  finds  the  wretched  selves,    and    adduce,    l\jLe     our 

inhabitant  bowing  down  to  some  phlegmonous  pamphleteer^  as  evi- 

uncouth,  gorgon-like  divinity  of  dences  of  the  divine  approval  of 

wood  or  stone.    Instead  of  endea-  their  faith* 


▼ouring  to  convince  him  of  the 
jenselessness  of  snch  worship,  he 
presents  him  with  other  and  equally 
idolatrous  objects  of  adoration — a 
crucifix — a  well-carved  and  alto- 
gether  genteel  ima^^e  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  in  lieu  of  his  former  mock* 
ery  of  sculpture ;  grants  him  a  tu- 
telar saint  from  the  everlasting 
catalogue  of  the  Popbh  calendar; 
teaches  him  to  cross  himself  with 
all  devout  flexibility ;  initiates  him 
into  the  myatenr  of  eotm^tj^  bead»; 
gives  him  absolution  for  be  knows 
nolj  what;  and  re^ds  to  him 
prayers,  i^nd  bestows  upon  him 
benediction^,  4oubtleBs  with  tlie 
most  edifying  results,  in  a  lan- 
guage which  be  does  not  compre- 
hend. Having  arrived  at  this 
proximity  to  jttrfeetion^  the  poor 
hei^t^c^  is  b^ptiz^»  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  a  fair  way  to 
heaven,  without  JUa   knowing    a 


Mr^  Bn — ^Yes;  and  an  Irish 
Catholic  Bishop  (J.  K.  L.)  Idls 
us,  that  could  we  but  bring  for- 
ward as  many  well-authenticated 
instances  of  conversion,  effected 
by  Protestant  instrumentality,  as 
were  effected  by  St.  Francis  Xa- 
vier  *^  in  one  year,  aye,  or  in  one 
day,"  he  would  immediately  be- 
come an  advocate  of  our  Mission- 
ary Societies.*  Now  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  you  remember,  is  said  to 
have  converted  and  baptized^  upon 
an  average,  more  than  three  hwn- 
dredpertoru  A  ]>AY,/or  a  eotuider- 
abk  mtmher  tjf  years  !! !  Accord- 
ing to  the  system  of  cont^ernon, 
however,  which  we  have  just  been 
talking  over,  the  real  labour  of  the 
great  **  apostle  of  the  Indies,'*  as 
Xavier  has  been  termed,  must 
have  consisted!, '  not  in  the  con- 
verting,  but  the  baptitmal  part  of 
the  ceremony— for  I  can  call  it 


word  about,  it.    Ap  instance  of    nothing  else.     Depend  upon  it,  it 
this  very  thing  is  on  record,  and    is  far  more  necessary  that  a  Ro- 


which  I  saw,  if  vky  memory  does 
not  deceive. me,  somewhere  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Quarterly.  An 
aged.  Japanese  woman  was  in  the 
liabit,  while  a  Pagaip,  of  invoking 
the  ot^^«t  of  her  more  espeeii^l 
worship  (Amida)  m^ny  thousand 
tiipes  in  the  course  of  the  twepty- 
four  hours4  liVhen  she  was  coa- 
tfitted  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  she  did  not  reiinqMish 
her  former  practice,  but  changed 
the  (irfl^  idolatrous  name  for  the 
more  blessed  trisyllable  ^'  Marifu" 
Mr.  W.—Ani  *'  ab  uno  duce 
wnnes.*'  There  is»  as  you  ^ay, 
l^ttt  a  very  slight  difference  be- 
tween the  practices  and  eeremo- 
]|iea  of  pagm^t  and  those  of  Ro^ 
^fim  43athoHe  idolatry.  And  yet 
Hi^tli.thehr  numerous  eonveniotn, 
^,  thu;  ajre  pleated  to  Ufm  tb^m. 


mish  missionary  should  be  a  man 
of  brawny  miMcle,  than  of  any  ex- 
alted attainments  in  piety  or  en- 
dowments of  intellect 

jUfi*.  IF;.^But  what  a  shameless 
defiance  is  that  of  the  Irish  Bi- 
shop you  but  now  alluded  to! 
Surely,  he  cannot  but  have  seen 
something  of  the  details  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  and,  if  so,  must 
have  Known  the  utter  iatuity,  as 
well  as  impudence,  of  bin  chal- 
lenge. 

Mr.  B.— -The  details  of  our 
Missionary  Societies?  O  yes! 
no  doubt  he  has  seen  lliem.  But 
may  J.  K.  L.  enlighten  your  sim- 
ple Protestant  brains !  I>o'nt  you 
see  that  he  says,  "  well-authen- 
ticated f  Now,  Roman  Cadio- 
lics  mean  by  the  phrase,  **  What- 

•  L0tterson'tiieStiUof  lieland* 
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ever  yaa  Proteslaots  do  not  tell    disrespect  for  the  iofallHitiity  of 

Modier  Churcli,  thought  fit  to 
arguBf  forfoolh  !  and  diseu^9>  and 
so  oB|  with  the  Abb6.  O  it 
was  most  impious  •  pr^sUmptioa  1 
He  found  his  Jesuitical  subtleties 
and  sophisms  no  more  regarded  by 
the  rascally  Brahmins  and  Pun- 
dits than  so  many  cobwebs.  They 
were '  as  fond  of  argumeotative 
refinements  as  he ;  it  was  **  ruse 
temtre  nue^^^**  diamaHd  cut  SRd- 
mond;'*  and  it  would  have  been 
Tery  difficult  to  tell  which  '^ould 
be  coHTeited  first— ^e  Hindoos  t^ 
Oatholicismi  or  Abbi  Dubois  td 
Hindooism.  i*oor  Dubois !  he 
tried  terribly  hard  forit.  HetelU 
us  lumself,  that  he  eonforraed,  as 
much  as  possible-— Which  means, 
**  all  ^"*-«to  the  Hindoo  man« 
ners  and  customs.  Like  thos^ 
who  compose  the  Burrun  Sunkur  * 


us/;  They  wjU  believe  any  thing 
else.  If  the  Pope  were  to  tell 
them  that  the  sua  was  a  large  inlu 
«tand,  they  would  give  him  im- 
plicit credit ;  but  if  a  heretic  were 
to  say,  **  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween white  and  black/'  ten  to 
one  but  they  would  think  fit  to 
<lispute  the  proposition^  But  w^ 
are  losing  sight  of  our  dissertation^ 
Mr^  W, — Not  so,  either;  for 
our  author,  like  every  other  Ca- 
tholic, adduces,  in  triumph,  the 
greater  nunUfer  of  their  proselytes, 
as  an  argument  for  the  superiority 
of  their  missions.  But  all  their 
plans,  and  all  their  smooth-tongued 
persuasiveness,  and  all  their  most 
pious  chicanery,  seem  to  have 
failed  them  among  the  Hindoos^ 
AH  the  phloifiMtm  of  the  Abba's 
xeal  seems  to  have  burnt  down 

most  unprefitably  to  a  mass  of  caste,  be  was  -half  one  thing,  and 
scoriae,  incapable  of  second  ig-  half  another,  a^d-  became  trans- 
aition.  He  appears  to  have  re-  formed  into  a  curious  amalgam  of 
turned  ptBrfectly  mortified  by  his  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Hin* 
Indian  excursion.  He  could  not  doo.  He  abstained,  moreover, 
even  persuade  them  to  accept  his  from  eating  ^fieth,  the  Hiildoo's 
images  or  his  holy  water:  they  abomhiatioa,  and  indeed,  inava- 
began  to  think  they  had  plenty  riety  of  wa3^,  mortified  himself 
already,  and  that  their  own  were    like  any  Faquir  f  among  them.  Bui 


as  good  as  his. 

Mf\  B. — Ay»  that  was  a  most 
luckless  adveuture  i  No  doubts 
when  he  left  Europe,  he  fancied 
himself  ai  second  Xavier,  and  an- 
ticipated, in  brilliant  illusions,  a 
return  of  the  glorious  days  of  the 
**  Indian  Apostle.''  Already,  iio 
doubt,  did  he  imagine  himself  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  or  the 
Ganges,  or  the  Burrampooter, 
leading  the  retj  life  of  a  hippopo- 
tamus, amidst  his  diurnal  number 
of  three,  hundned  baptisaia«  But, 
alas  for  the  deceitfulness  of  fancy  I 


it  was  all  to  no  purpose^  The 
Brahmins  looked  upon-  him,  for 
the  dishonourable  compromise  of 
his  original  principles^  as  little 
better,  than  a  Pariar.t  Not  a 
single  sound  convert  to  reward 
his  Xavierrlike  exertions.  ,  Father 
Juggernaut  moved  not  a  muscle 
of  his  rigid  and  impenetrable  vi- 
sage on  the  occasion.'  Not  one 
Sagoda  assumed  the  more  ortho- 
ox    appearance    of   a    CatkoHt 


■  ■  I 


*  The  caste  called  Burrun  Sunker  con- 
sbta  of  such  as  are  <*  produced  by  an  imi- 
alas  for  those  pcomature  visi<ms'of    ^^^^  ^^^  between  persona  ef  diffsienti 
canonijationi  instead  of  the  sue.    ^f^^  p     .„  ^  ^     *  ^j^^^ 

cesses  hts  imagination  had  predict-  turera ;  and  are  considered  holy  hy  the 
ed,  instead  of  gently  afitusing  cold  people,  because  they  choose  to  wdf  rniir- 
water  upon  his  mymads  of  prose-     dcr  themselves. 


lytes,  he  found  hmue^  over  head 
and  ears  in  Aol;  fi»rthe  unbelieving 
Hindoos*  uath  the  jnost  audacious 


I  A  Pariar,  or  Cluuidald,  is  one  wh* 
has  broken  the  rules  of  his  ente ;  'aijid  it. 
considered  a  nMt  vile  charocUr  snooff  ^ 
Hindoos.  • 

3U2 
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oyer  th^  sea  **  to  diride  it ;"  and 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  and  the  mys- 
terious pillar  removed  from  before 
the  face  of  Israel  to  their  rear,  aad 
Ibrmed  an  impenetrable  barrier  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  **  so  that 
one  came  not  near  the  other  all 
flight.''  But  as  soon  as  the  day 
dawned— when  his  mi^ty  prepa«- 
rations  for  battle  had  been  com* 
|>leted^-when  the  sea  had  been 
divided  by  the  **  strong  east  wind^'' 
which  had  blown  all  that  night— 
^*  in  the  morning-watch  the  Lord 
looked  out  from  the  pillar  of  the 
cloudy  and  troubled  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians."  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
chilaren  of  Israel  had  effected  their 
passage.  Their  enemies  blindly  en* 
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nation  begins  to  make  erea  the 
first  approaches  to  the  regulatimv 
of  good  government ;  and  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  aad  the  extension  of 
commerce,  and  intercourse  with 
other  countries,  are  still  necessary 
to  ripen  and  mature  these  first 
crude  efforts  of  human  wtsdon. 
But  not  so  with  Israel.  Three 
months  after  their  departure  from 
£gypt,  upon  their  arrival  at  Mount 
8inai,  God  himself  descended  fron 
heaven,  with  all  those  appalliof 
circumstances  which  we  are  toU 
"  made  all  in  the  camp  tremble.** 
— -''  In  the  morning,  on  the  tbini 
dav,  there  Were  thunders,  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upoa 
the  mount,  and  the  roice   of  a 


deavouredtopursueafterthem;but    trumpet   exceeding   loud/'      Tbe 
eretfaey  reached  the  opposite  shore,    mountain  itself  shook  to  its  very 


the  *'  sea  returned  in  its  strength,' 
and  for  ever  swept  away  the  pride, 
and  the  pomp,  and  the  remaining 
stay  and  defence  of  Egypt. 

It  would  scarcely  be  profitable 
to  employ  the  very  limited  number 
of  your  pages,  in  detailing  circum« 
stances  with  which  every  Christian 
ought  to  be  acquainted;  but  we 
cannot  forbear  saying,  that  in  what* 
ever  light  we  view  this  strange 
emigration  of  Israel,  we  must  aU 
low  it  to  be  the  most  extraordinary 
occurrence,  excepting  tbe  birth 
and  death  of  Christ,  with  which 
history  can  present  us.  Who  ever 
heard,  bat  in  this  instance,  of  a 


base,  and  its  summit  smoked  "  at 
the  presence  of  the  mighty  God 
of  Jacob/'  Under  these  dreadful 
appearances,  God  promulgated 
the  ten  great  commandmen Is  of  his 
la^  ;-  and  iafterwards,  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Moses,  appointed  a  great 
number  of  other,  less  important 
indeed,  but  equally  wise  institu- 
tions, and  all  tending  materially 
to  the'  comfort,  happiness,  and 
health  of  his  people,  and  to  their 
well-being  as  a  society.  Such 
was  their  law ;  and  if  we  look 
upon  them  as  the  '  Aosls  of  tkt 
Lordt  we  shall  find  them  possess- 
ed of  equally  excellent  regulations, 


people  that;  during  the  period  of  although  in  circufnstaaeea  so  ap- 

their  emigration  from  one  country  parently  hostile  to  the  introduction 

to  another,  while  in  the  search  of  of  military  order.    No  longer  the 

a  settled  habitation,  while  <<  abid-  same  unarrattged»  though  nume- 


ing  ia  their  tents,"  while  involved 
in  the  confusion,  and  hurvy,  aad 
dangers  attendant  upon  a  long 
and  wearisome  march,  became  a 
welUestablished  and  organized  so« 
<^i^ty,  gorerned  by  a  fixed  o6de 
of  the  most  excellent  laws,  and 
abounding  in  the  wisest  civil  insti* 
tutlons  ?  It  ia  not,  in  general,  un- 
til after  a  land  has  been  com* 
pletely  colonized,  and  peace  has 


rous,  mass  of  people  which  had 
left  the  land  of  Egypt,  they  soon 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  well- 
organised  and  well-regalated  force; 
and  the  beautiful  order  in  which, 
not  simply  an.  anBy»  (be  it  remem* 
bei«d,)  but  a  ikation,  altwnately 
marched  and  encamped,  mtight 
well  deserve  a  tribute  of  admum* 
tion,  even  from  the  severe  disci- 
pline of'  modem  tacticiatis»    The 


for  some  considerable  titne  shed    camp,  we  may  gathefr  fitom  the 
its  benign  ittfluenue  over  .it,  that  a    writings  of  .Moees»  twae  of  a  qoa- 
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drangular    fif^nre ;    eack  side  of 
which  was  occupied  by  thr,ee  of 
the    tribes,    (making   in    all    the 
twelve,)  each  under  its  appropri*« 
ate  standard ;  and  inclosiBg,  in  the 
centre,  the  priests  and  all  **  who 
ministered  in  holy  things,"  and  the 
tabernacle  of  God,  upon  which  the 
pillar  oil*  the  cloud  rested  during 
the   period  of  their  encampment* 
When  they  were  to  march,  the 
pillar  was  seen  to  rise  from  the 
tabernacle;     the    trumpets    were 
sounded ;   the  standard  of  Judah 
raised;    and  that  tribe,  with  its 
two  dependents,  marched  forward. 
After  them,  the  priests  with  the 
tabernacle;  and   then  the  other 
tribes,  in  their  regular  succession. 
It  was  the  beautiful  appearance 
which  they  exhibited  in  their  en- 
campment, which  extorted    from 
the  raise  prophet,  while  surveying 
them  fnom  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
that  un wilting  confession,  **  How 
goodly  are.  thy  tents,  O  Jacob  ! 
and.  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel  V' 

Thus  with  Israel,  when,  seem* 
iagly  in  the  most  nnfiivourable 
situation,  began  order  and  iciviliza- 
tion;  and.thia  regulations  of  civil 
government  sprang  up,  ev^n  in 
the  uncultivated  wUds  of  Arabia, 
Surely,  to  such  a  marrellous  oc«. 
currence  we  may  apply,  by  a 
harmless  perversion,  tue  metapho- 
rical language  of  the  prophet, 
**  The  unlderness  and  the  solitary 
place  were  glad  for  them,  and  the 
desert  i;ejoiced  and  blossomed  as 
the  rosCk'-  H. 


Seo.Jokn  Newton. 


Sid 


dear  Mrs,    >  ■   ■  and  your  family 


ORIGINAL  LETTER. 

No*  IX. 

FROM  THE  R^.  JOHN  NEWTON 
TO  MR.  L— y,  LIVERPOOL. 

Dbar  SiR,-^ately  I  heard,  and 
with  much  ecmcezn,  that  you  had 
met  with  disappointment  in  your 
affairs,  so  as  to  beconstfained.to 
stop  paymant*  No  particulara 
have  come  to  my  knowledge ; .  bnt 
IbmB^MiBCfxdjf  &lt  fioc  yott' and* 


upon  the  occasion.  But  I  trust  yo4» 
do  and  will  find  the  Lord's  pro* 
mise  fuliilled  of  grace  and  strength 
according  to  your  day.  All  be* 
low  is  subject  to  change,  but  his 
unchangeable  love  is  leading  us  to 
an  unchangeable  world,  where 
there  is  fulness  and  perpetuity  of 
joy.  May  he  afford  yon  and  Mre. 
■■  i  bright  prospects  and  sweet 
foretastes  of  that  glory  which  shall 
shortly  be  revealed  1  At  your 
time  of  life,  the  hour  cannot  be 
very  dfetant,  which  shall  put  aa^ 
end  to  ali  your  trouble,  and  open 
the  door  of  admission  into  the' 
b^tvenly  mansions^  where  the 
weary  will  be  at  rest,  and  all  tears- 
be  wiped  from  our  eyes. 

Often  as  I  Uiink  of  you,  my 
heart  prays  for  you,  Uiat  in  every 
trouble  you  may  find  the  Lord 
a  Very  present  help,  guide,  and 
comforter,  and  that,  refreshed  by 
the  consolations  of  his  love,  you 
may  glory  and   triumph    in    his 
name.     What  the  prophet  men* 
tions  we  are  all  liable  to  see-^ 
broken  cisterns,  withering  gourds,* 
blasted  fig-trees,  failing  crops,  an4^ 
dearth  of  creature  comforts,     Va- 
mty  '»  written  upon  every  thing 
here  below,  bujt  they  who  have' 
God  for  their  salvation  may  well^ 
rejoice,  for  their  best  treasure  is 
laid  up,  out  of  the. reach  of  harm 
or  loss. 

The  God  y^ho  was  the  guide  Qf> 
your  youth,  and  who  has  been 
with  you  in  all  your  pilgrimage 
and  travel  through  the  wildetness 
hitherto,  will  be  your  guide  and 
your  guard  even  unto  death.  He 
will  not  cast' his  people  off  in  old 
age,  nop  forsake  them  when  their 
strength  faileth.  He  will  make 
all  t^ngs  work  toge^ier  for  good, 
bring  light  4>ut  of  darkness,  and 
ere  &ng,  when  we  look  baok  upon 
the  way^  which  he  hath  led  ns,  we 
shall  see^ind  acknowledge  tohig 
praise,  that  merey  and  goodness^ 
conducted  and  aieoompanied  ns 
every^fttep,  that  thuw  w»»  ft  ii«e^'^ 


Mo  Embryo 

be  for  every  hour  of  heayiness^ 
and  thai  he  did  all  thing»  well. 
.  I  wish  you  all  tlie  comforU 
which  he  teaches  his  people  to 
derive  from  the  review  ot  past 
experiences,  the  application  of 
present  promises,  and  the  con- 
templation of  future  happiness; 
and  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
from  you  at  your  leisure,  and  to 
be  informed  that  you  are  still  en- 
abled to  say,  **  All  is  well.—- None 
of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear,  so  that  I 
may  finish  my  course  with  joy."    - 

•  Mrs,  Newton  has  been  often  ill 
of  late,  and  sometimes  dangerous- 
ly, so  that  we  are  not  without  our 
trials,  but  our  comforts  and  mer*' 
cies  are  much  more  abounding. 
It  is  my  mercy  too,  that  I  am 
made  in  some  measure  to  resign 
to  his  will,  and  to  trust  in  his 
management.  I  dare  not  wish  to 
chus^  for  myself;  such  a  thought 
would  not  only  be  presumptuous, 
as  I  am  a  creature  and  a  sinner, 
but  likewise  foolish,  as  I  am  so 
short-sighted  and  so  poor  a  judge 
of  what  upon  the  whole  is  best.for 
me.   . 

We  join  .in  sincere  affectionate 
regard  to  you  and  Mrs.  — — **  and 
to  all  your  family  and  our  old 
friends* 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  firiend  and  servant, 

John  Newton. 

Ohey,  10th  March,  III6. 


EMBRYO  IJETERATURE. 

Latet  anguts  in  harha, 

Gbntlemsn, — I  have  recently 
felt  an  intense  desire  to  become 
an  author,  but  befcnre  I  do  so, 
must  let  you  a  little  into  the  secret 
of  my  feelings  upon  this  momen- 
tous subject.  The  learned  pro- 
ductions.  with  which  the  present 
age  teems  have  fired  my  imagina- 
tion, and  have  induced  me  to  for- 
sake all.  other  objects,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  liteiary  renowa.  Bprn, 


[October, 

as  you  may  see  by  the  date  of  my 
letter,  in  a  city  of  soaring  ambition, 
I  have  relinquished   the  humble 
destiny  of  my  birth,  for  the  glory 
of  that  immortal  renown  which  is 
now  the  lot  of  so  many  of  my 
equally   humble    fellow  citizens. 
Since  the  cacoethe*  scribendi  has 
infected. all  orders  of  men — since 
shoemakers  can  use  the  awl  and 
the  pen  with  equal  skill,  and  now 
leave  off  the  ^mending  of  shoes  to 
mend  systems  .of   metaphysics-— 
since    Ettrick  shepherds  become 
poets,    and  Spital-fields  weavers 
political:  economists,  you  will  not 
refuse,  when  I  pivouch  my  quali- 
fications, to  enrol  me  among  the 
authors  all-learned    of   the    age. 
I  must,  however,  first  of  all  in- 
form you,  that  like  many  of  my 
brother  writers,  J    labour   under 
some  difficulties. .  From  the  uni- 
versality of  my  genius,    I  have 
fallen  into  great  perplexity  about 
the  choice  of  a  subject.     I  some- 
times think  I  shall  try  poetry— 
for    I  have    a   happy  knack  at 
rhyming^  and  lately  felt    so    en- 
couraged by  the  success  of  some 
modern  attempts  to  turn  standard 
and    popular   prose    works    into 
metre,  that  I  at  once  resolved  to 
DO  the  Court  Calender^  JobntmCt 
Dictionary,  and  the  Army  Idst  all 
into  verse.    Then  again,  when  I 
thought  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,    I  doubted  whether 
the  age  had  patience  enough  to 
read     so     long .  a    work,     and 
I  turned  my  attention  to   odes, 
sonnets,  &c. ,  and    after  blotting 
several  sheets  of  paper  with  labo- 
rious attempts  at  meditated   tm- 
promptu9,  in  imitation,  of  various 
well  known  authors,  I  found  that 
I  should  have  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess among  the  immense  multi- 
tudes who  compete  for  the  honour 
of  shrouding  simplicity  of  thought 
in  abstruseness  of  diction.     Finid- 
ing,  however,  by  these;  attempts, 
that  my  muse  was  perfectly  ori- 
ginal,   and    could   not  bear*  the 
trammeb  which  J  had  put.oa.hec 
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feetf    I  resolved    to  suspend  all    have  nodonhtthat,by  andby^witli 


poetical  efforts  till  I  should  have 
a  vision  either  of  **  Judgment/' 
or  **  Want  of  Judgment,"  which 
I  might  put  into  JSexameterSf  with 
the  certainty  of  being  thereby 
ranked  with  some  of  the  first  rate 
poets  of  the  age.  This  procras- 
tination of  my  poetical  debntf  has, 
to  be  sure,  cast  a  little  damp  upon 


their  assistance,  I  shall  produce  a 
signature  quite  original.  Having 
adjusted  this  important  prelimi* 
naiy,  I  proceed  to  that  which  is 
of  less  consequence ;  the  choice 
of  a  subject.  Here  I  am  greatly 
assisted  by  tfie  recollection,  that 
there  is  no  subject  too  Insignificant 
or  too  unprofitable,  or  too  ques- 


my  spirits,  but  I  console  myself    ticmable  to  excite  attention,  and 
with  the  recollection,  that  neither    that  any  materials  may  be  brouglit 


Locke  nor  Bacon  wrote  verses,  and 
that  even  should  T  ultimately  fail, 
T  may  succeed  in  some  other  de- 
partment. I  next  proposed  to 
myself  an  original  essay,  or  a 
solute  oration.  Essays  you  know, 
Gentfemen,  or  if  you  do  not  know, 
permit  me  to  inform  you,  essays 
are  the  quintessence  of  modern 
literature.     Our  ancestors,  though 


in  under  any  title  ;  for  there  is  no 
occasion  to  preserve  any  relatloQ 
between  the  work  and  its  name. 
Thus  we  have  a  "Grammar  of 
Infinite  Forms,''  which  is  abso- 
lutely without  form  and  void,  and 
biographical  and  conversational 
recollections  of  things  diat  never 
took  place,  and  words  that  were 
never  spoken.     My  projects  will. 


tolerably  acute,  considering  their    therefore,    be  sure    of   success—- 
destitution  of  modern  light  and  re-    "  The    Literary    History  of  the 


finement,  were  almost  totally  un- 
acquainted with  this  elegant  spe- 
cies of  composition.  Poor  un- 
polished wights!  what  could  be 
expected  of  such  short-sighted 
mortals,  who  could  not  discern  the 
face  of  truth,  unless  it<)  features 
were  magnified  by  the  powers  of  a 
folio,  nor  feel  its  weight,  unless  it 
were   pressed   upon  them  in    the 


South  Sea  Islands,**  "  The  Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities  of  North' 
America,"  "  An  Analytical  Dis- 
course on  the  Coracles  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  with  the  log-book 
of  Madoc  ap  Gwynnedd,  in  his 
voyage  to,  and  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica," will  all  suit  the  taste  of  the 
antiquaries ;  for  yours,  or  some 
similar  periodical,  1  have  proposed 


un  wieldly  shape  of  a  quadrangular  to  write  an  Essay  on  the  Pleasures 

Suarto.      But  I  return  from  this  of  Early  Rising  with  a  musical 

igression,  to  inform  you  of  my  analysis  of  the  symphonies  sung 

intentions  and  proceedings  in  the  by  the  asses  at  sun-rise,  on  Hamp- 

way  of  essay-writing.     The  first  stead  Heath ;   or  should  that  not 

concern  with  vnriters,  has  usually  meet  your  approbation,!  propose. 


been  to  choose  a  subject,  but  I 
be]gin  by  selecting  a  high-sounding 
name — Ghreek,  if  possible.  Names, 
Gentlemen,  are  every  thing  in  these 
days.  In  this  part  of  my  under- 
taking, I  have  been  wonderfully 
assisted  by  consulting  the  corre- 
apdndenee-lisis  of  the  periodicals, 
and  by  none  more  so  than  b^ 
yours.  I  profess  myself  consi- 
derably obliged  by  your  learned 
contributors.  Betwixt  Philalethes, 
Suburbanus,  Epluribus  Unus,  and 


after  a  very  noble  pattern,  to 
prove,  within  the  space  of  a  short 
essay,  that  Turks  and  Infidels,  as 
well  as  Jews,  may  be  saved  with- 
out believing  in  Jesus  Christ.  I 
have  little  doubt  of  succeeding  in 
this  efforti  as  I  anf  sure,  if  you 
refuse  my  paper,  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  applauded  by  the  editor 
of  the .  Times.  But,  Gentlemen, 
not  even  these,  nor  other  equally 
tempting  and  novel  subjects,  upon 
which  experience  proves  that  men 


Fidelis  ad   Urnam,  all  no  doubt  write  best  in  proportion  as  they 

equally  euphonical,  I  remain  for  know  least,  can  confine  my  im- 

some  time  m  suspense,  though  I  patient  energies.    I  begin  to  de« 
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spise  the  flimsy  »nd  ephemeral  traits  of  himself  and  all  his  corn- 
nature  of  miscellaneous  essays,  rades,  their  wives  and  children, 
and  think  of  betaking  myself  to  fac-similes  of  their  marls,  and 
the  more  popular  department  of  learned  notes  on  the  antiquity  of 
Hograpky.  Yet  even  here,  1  find  body-ffuards  in  general,  %Bd  of 
~       ill  h"              "                           " 


I  shall  labour  under  some  per* 
plexity,  though  arising  from  widely 
different  causes.  I  fear  it  will ,  be 
difficult  to  ferret  out  of  the  dusty 
cupboard  of  antiquity,  any  indi- 
vidual sufficiently  obscure  and  in- 
significant to  merit  public  atten- 
tion, and  gratify  the  pampered 
appetite  of  our  literary  epicures. 
£very  marauder  or  highwayman 
of  notoriety,  every  long-earecf  par- 
liamentarian,   every    witch-finder 


Oliver's  in  particular ;  and  various 
other  odverMria  lying  by  me, which 
happily  will  equally  suit  every 
imaginable  subject,  and  so  run  no 
risk  of  perishing  in  manuscript. 
Jt  is  absolutely  in  vain  to  attempt 
history.  Betwixt  histories  which 
every  one  reads,  and  histories 
which  no  one  reads ;  histories  of 
every  thing,  and  histories  of  no- 
thing ;  histories  which  all  profess 
to  record    the  truth,    but   perpe- 


and  astrologer  of  the  witching  age  tually  and    pointedly    contradict 

of  Charles  the  Second,  has  been  each  other ;  secret  menAoirs  which 

forced  to  emerge  from  the  oblivion  all  the  world  are  acquainted  with, 

and    forgetfulness    to  which    the  and  public  memoirs  which  no  one 

indifference  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  world  is  acquainted  with,  I 

had    consigned    him,     and    from  am  perplexed,  and  by  their  mutual 


figuring  on  the  stage  of  life,  now 
to  figure  on  its  page  ;  thus  he  may 
once  more  be  tried  by  his  peers. 
Our  sympathies  for  the  apparent 
injustice  of  this  second  trial,  may, 
however,  be  gratified  by  the  re- 


contradictions  am  at  length  arrived 
at  thorough  scepticism.  Settled  on 
Mr.  Coleridge's  new  deviQe  for  aid- 
ing reflection,  which  will  thoroughly 
perplex  all  reflectors,  his  punctvm 
tndivinbkf  or  punctum  indifferens^ 


flection,    that  if  the  sentence  of    the  equidistant  point  betwixt  thesis 


their  country  once  doomed  them 
to  be  pressed  to  death,  they  are  now 
by  the  pre§s  brought  to  life:  they 
no  longer  hang  in  chains,  but  in 
fleets;  and  in  lieu  of  being  dravon 


and  antithesis,  I  am  determined 
not  to  determine,  whether  Charles 
the  First  was  a  martyr,  or  a  tyrant; 
Oliver  a  prophet,  or  a  hypocrite; 
whether  the  papists  burnt  the  pro- 


in  propria  persona^  they  are  now  testants,  or  t|ie  protestants  hanged 

drawn  in  effigie.     It  is,  I  appre-  the  papists  in  the  days  of  Mary, 

hend,  Gentlemen,  a  fact  very  ho-  until  we  have  soom  literary  pope, 

nourable  to  England,  that  whereas  infallible  in  foints  of  fact y  whose 

In  other  countries,  there  is  a  eon*  huU  will  infix  me  on  one  of  the 


ibiderable  difficulty  in  dincoverii^ 
characters  suflGicieBtly  worthy  to 
become  the  subject  of  biography^ 
the  difficulty  consists  here,  m  fina- 
ing  characters  sufficiently  unworthy 
to  demand  such  peculiar  record. 
This  gives  a  mighty  air  of  origi- 
nality to  a  large  portion  of  our 
modern  biography,  and  I  still  rest 
ih  hope,  that  among^st  the  body- 
guard of  Oliver^  I  may  yet  by  dint 
of   perseverance  find  one  whose 


horns  of  the  perplexing  dilemma. 
In  this  state  of  wretchedness  what 
am  I  to  do  f  In  imitation  of  some 
of  your  correspondents,  I  some- 
times endeavour  to  dream,  but  I 
sleen  too  soundly ;  my  dreams  are 
connned  to  the  day.  1  try  to  ima- 
gine battles  of  boohs,  like  your 
martial  friend  Miles,  but  I  can- 
not raise  any  confliicty  but  one  in 
my  own  mind  ;  then  I  think  I  will 
write  a  novel,  and  entitle  it  AU 


memory  has  not  been  resuscitated ;  Fiction^  which  shall  coBtam  no* 
in  which  case  it  is  my  intention  to  thing  but  truth;  but  that  again 
print  "memoirs  of  "his  life/*  in  would  be  too  tame.  I  next  ad- 
royal  octavo,  with  brilliant  por<'  venture  on   a  boohworm^  but  io 
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searching    after    the    beauties    of    hierogfyphieal  diameters  ciiigraved 
others,  I  only  find  occasion  to  ex-     on  their  horos.     That  we  still  pre- 


claim,  with  a  worthy  author  of  my 
own  stamp,  **  These  undents  have 
stolen  all  my  bright  ideas,"  An 
author  I  must  be,  but  of  what  kind 
I  am  yet  unresolved.  I  lately 
entertained  the  project  of  pub- 
lishing notes,  critical,  historical, 
and  geographical,  on  Robinsoli 
Crusoe,  with  illustrations,  but  I 
!was  prevented  from  carrying  into 
effect  this  magnificent  plan,  by 
suspectiifg  that  the  author  of  Lec- 
tures on  Btmyan's  Pilgrim  might 
be  preparing  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.  The  different  depart- 
ments of  literature  being  thus 
forestalled,  my  only  resource,  I 
perceive;  will  be  to  publish  **  Illus- 
trations of  the  Hc^rn-book;"  in 
this  projected  work,  I  intend,  first, 
to  give  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
proving  it  to  be  a  derivative  from 
cornn-copUB,  a  horn -book  being  in 
reality  a  horn  of  abundance,  proli- 
fic in  its  offspring  of  letters.  1  shall 
here  embody  some  erudite  obser- 


serve  one  remnant  of  this  vener- 
able custom,  though  considerably 
degenerated  in  the  different  sen- 
tences and  figures  stamped  on  the 
horn-handles  of  our  knives,  forks, 
and  razors*  That  as  another  cdf- 
relative  proof  of  this  custom  having 
pcevailed  in  the  infant  state  of  th« 
world,  we  still,  in  our  infamJt  Mate, 
adhere  to  the  horn-book  as  Cbaooiy 
accredited  inauguration  to  letters^ 
My  n^](t  subdivision  will  contaki 
a  caballistical  account  of  the  form* 
of  the  several  letters,  with  ample 
quotatioas  .  from  KircberiMi,  Dr, 
Wilkins,  &c.  illustrating  the  whole 
with  beautiful  copper-plates,  Atojh 
the  original  drawings  of  Westall 
and  Lawrence.  In  short,  Ge|itle«- 
men,  if  I  have  but  patience  tlio»- 
roughly  to  investigate  this  late*- 
vesting .  topic,  and  should  not  be- 
anticipated  by  some  learned  bro- 
ther of  the  age,  who  may  eateh 
the  hint  from  this  letter,  I  doubt 
not  the  learned  world>  and  parti* 


▼ations  on  the  singular  coincidence    cularly  the  revMif>ar»,  will  be  pre« 


of  sound  betwixt  Horn  Book,  the 
iRrst  alphabetarian,  and  Home 
Tooke,  that  first  rate  grammarian, 
the  additional  letters  in  the  latter 
name  having  doubtless  crept  in 
by  the  negligence  of  transcrrbers. 
I  shall  then  proceed  to  vindicate 
the  etymological  accuracy  of  the 
late  Dr.  Murray,  by  proving  that 
as,  according  to  that  gentleman's 
ingenious  theory,  all  words  in  all 
languages  are  resolvable  to  ag, 
wag;  bag,  Ac.  so  they  are  all 
equally  and  primarily  to  be  found 
in  the  Horn  Book,  their  common 
parent.  The  next  division  of  my 
subject  will  contain  a  treatise  on 
the  antiquity  of  Horn  Books, 
shewing  that  in  the  uatriarchal 
age  the  only  accreditea  posts  by 
which  the  epistolary  correspon- 
dence of  the  learned  was  carried 
on,  were  the  horned' animals  of  the 
forest,  who  were  taught  to  convey 
the  daily  intelligenciB  of  the  ante- 
dTiluvian  world,  by  means  of  th6 


seated  with  a  crust  which  they 
may  nibble  at  with  their  aceus*- 
tpmed  perseverance,  aad  reap  ad 
much  benefit  from,  as  from  many 
of  those  recondite  publications 
with  which  our  age  labours^  and 
of  which  I  wisl^  I  could  say  it  was 
delivered.  If  unhappily  this  pro- 
mising design  should  be  anticipated^ 
which  the  taste  of  the  age  appears 
to  threaten,  I  have  but  one  alter«. 
native ;  that  is,  the  pubKcation  of 
my  own  life.  I  possess  every 
qualification ;  I  am  as  obscure  as 
any  subject  can  welf  be,  no  one 
knows  me,  t  scarcely  know  myself ; 
I  am  eccentric  enough  for  the 
If  onderftil  Magazine ;  I  have  tried 
all  professions,  and  am  of  none ; 
studied  all  arts,  and  leatmed  none* 
In  short,  I  can  write  learnedfy  oil 
all  subjects^  but  instructively  bit 
none,  as  this  letter  has  doubtless 
proved  to  your  satisfaction. 

SiMOK   HORNBOOKIU^. 

Athenis  Novis, 
3X2 


Ki 


Hiitoncal  Acamnt  of  Diifeniing  ImHiuti<ms»  [Oetober, 

The  preaching  of. laymen  was 
one  of  those  expedients  suggested 
by  the  necessities  of  Methodism, 
and  the  adoption  of  which  occa- 
sioned a  dreadful  outcry  amongst 
the  advocates  of  what  is  termed  a 
regular  ministry.     The  Indepeo- 
dents  were    themselTea   too  well 
educated  to  become  the  unqualified 
patrons  of  this  system,  yet  tbey 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  in  the 
labours  of  many  of  these  teachers, 
an  adaptation  to  the  mental  habits 
of  their  rude  auditors,  and  a  coo- 
sequent  degree  of  success  attend- 


ttlSTQRICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVB 
ACCOUNT  OP  DISSENTING  IN- 
STITUTIONS. 

No.V. 

HOXTON     ACADEMY     AND 
CHAPEL. 

METHODISM  was  naturally  view- 
ed,  upon  its  first  appearance 
in  tfiis  country,  as  a  tneologieal 
phenomenon,  and  its  unusual  and 
somewhat  eccentric  course  was 
eyed  by  haughty  churchmen  and 
eold-hearted  dissenters,  with  all 
the  portentous  dread  which  vulgar 


minSIs  feel,  when  a  comet  is  first    !«*«  *^««»'  "^^'^^  ^*«  "^^  ^^^5  ^J 

seen    in   the  heavens,    and  they    joyed  by  those  who  possessed  Uie 

sagely  predicted    that  this   new    advantoges  of  an  academical  edu- 


Tisitant  was  the  precursor  of  a 
deluge,  which  would  inundate  the 
land  with  fanaticism  and  crime. 
Others  preserved  more  philosophic 
calmness,  while  they  contemplated 
the  brilliant  stranger,  and  doubted 
not^  but  that  it  was  permitted  to 
appear  amidst  those  planets,  which 
had  long  glittered  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical horizon,  for  some  purpose 
Taluable  or  necessary, 

— -'<  Perhaps  to  shake 
Reviring  moisture  on  the  nnmerons  orbs, 
Thro'  which  its  long  ellipsis  winds ;  perhaps 
To  lend  new  fuel  to  declining  suos, 
To  light  up  worlds,  and  feed  the  eternal 
fire." 


cation. 

Hence  arose  a  scheme,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  secure  some 
of  the  advantages  of  each  system, 
namely,  lo  furnish  pious  and  gifted 
laymen  resident  in  London,  who 
were  engaged  in  business,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  subjects  which  are  most 
important  for  those  to  understand 
who  teach  others,  and  thus  to 
raise  the  respectability  of  that 
effective*  but  irregular  class  of 
evangelical  labourers.  In  the 
month  of  October  1778,  several 


ministers,  pastors  of  some  of 
the  most  flourishing  Independent 
The  Independents,  who  retained  churches  at  that  time  in  the  metro- 
the  attachment  of  their  forefathers  polis,  associated  themseWes  with 
to  evangelical  doctrine  and  reli-  Thomas  Wilson  and  B.  Mills, 
gious  feeling,  could  not  view  this  Esquires,  and  a  few  other  opulent 
fourth  denomination  without  in-  ana  pious  laymen,  for  the  esta- 
tqrest,  for  if  by  the  novelty  of  its  blishment  of  an  institution,  which 
appearance  many  eyes  were  at-    was  then  called  Thb  Evangeu- 


tracted,  so  by  the  brilliancy  of  its 
light,  the  velocity  of  its  move- 
ments, and  the  warmth  of  its  tem- 
Serament,  many  hearts  were  glad- 
ened,.  and  though  they  saw  no 
reason  to  leave  their  own  scriptural 
orbit,  to  follow  the  eccentric  ellipsis 
of  this  stranger,  yet  they  dis- 
covered that  they  might  with  ad- 
vantage adopt  some  of  those  move- 
ments, which,  the  new  sect  dis- 
played, maugre  th^  dreaded  impu- 
tation of  irregularity. 


CAL  Academy. 

Its  plan  was  limited  to  a  series 
of  lectures,  delivered  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  in  each 
week,  to  students  who  uniformly 
resided  in  their  own  lodgings,  and 
chiefly  .maintained  themselves  by 
their  own  occuputious. 

TheRev.Samiiel  Brewer,  B.D., 
the  laborious  and  affectionate  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Stepnevi  was 
united  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bar- 
ber, then  of  Founders*  Hall,  as 
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tutors  of  the  new  academy.     Al- 
though the  intellectual  powers  of 
Mr.Brewer  are  said  not  to  have  been 
of  the  first  order,  yet  his  aptitude 
to  teach,  and  the  popularity  which 
he  rapidly  acquired,  and  pero^a- 
neutly    retained,    as  a  preacher, 
must  have  made  his  instructions 
on  the  great  business  of  the  puU 
pit  appropriate  and  valuable,   Mr, 
Barber's  popularity  was  much  be- 
low that  of  his  academical  col- 
league ;  but,  for  the  work  of  tui- 
tion, he  was   much  superior    to 
him*    Having  acquired  a  valuable 
portion  of  classical  learning  while 
a  boy,   in  a  distinguished   gram- 
mar-school, he  prosecuted  his  mi- 
nisterial studies  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  Kirkpatrick, 
at  Bedworth,  Warwickshire ;  and 
such  was  hb  progress,  that  his 
friend  who  preached  his  funeral 
sermon,  himself  no  common  scho- 
lar, declared,  "  that  Mr.  B/s  at- 
tainments were  entitled  to  honour- 
able mention,  in  the  classical  and 
mathematical    departments,^    and 
particularly  in  his  subsequent  at- 
tention to  the  original  languages, 
and  the  critical  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures."* 

The  experience  of  four  years 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  prove, 
that  however  promising  in  theory 
the^  original  plan  had  appear- 
ed, yet  that  its  practical  ope- 
ration was  impeded  by  insuperable 
difficulties  ;  and  therefore,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1782,  the  Society  resolved, 
that,  in  future,  single  men  should 
alone  be  eligible  as  students  ;  that 
they  should  reside  with  their  tutor, 
and  be  under  more  regular  and 
systematic  discipline,  both  literary 
and  moral;  and  that  a  more  libe- 
ral course  of  instruction  should  be 
pursued. 

A  convenient  residence  at  Mile 
End,  called  the  Grove  House,  was 
secured  for  the  Academy,  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Aldington  was  in- 
vited to  become  the  tutor. 

*  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith't  Faneral  Sermon 
for  the  Bey.  J.  Barber. 
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This  gentleman,  a  native  of 
Northampton,  enjoyed,  in  bis 
childhood;  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr. 
P.  Doddridge,  to  whose  church 
his  father  was  invited ;  and,  at  a 
proper  age,  he  became  a  pupil  in 
the  Academy  of  that  town,  over 
which  that  eminent  man  presided. 
After  having  sustained,  for  a  short 
time,  the  character  of  a  village 
pastor,  he  was  called  to  Market 
Harborough,  to  preside  over  the 
flourishing  Independent  Church 
there,  to  which  the  friendly  solid- 
lude  of  Dr.  Doddridge  had  strongly 
recommended  him.  After  un- 
usual activity,  in  public  and  pas-  ^ 
toral  duties  at  Harborough,  for 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  he  was 
called^  at  the  close  of  1781,  to 
undertake  the  care  of  jthe  Inde- 
pendent ChMrch  then  assembling 
at  Miles's  Lane,  London,  which 
he  ax^cepted,  and  where  he  had 
scarcely  been  settled  a  year  when 
he  received  the  earnest  request  of 
this  Society  to  undertake  the  sole 
tutorship. 

That  the  committee  should  in- 
vite a  pupil  of  Doddridge,,  who 
possessed  much  of  his  courteous 
manner,  unwearied  diligence,  and 
popular  address,  will  appear  Na- 
tural ;  especially  as  he  was  many 
years  engaged  in  the  work  of 
tuition,  succeeding  the  Rev.  Mr* 
Aikin  as  master  of  the  celebrated 
boarding-school  at  Kibworth,  upon 
the  removal  of  that  gentleman  to 
the  academy  at  Warrington  ;  but 
that  Mr.  Addington,  in  a  valetu- 
dinary state  of  health,  and  in  .the 
54th  year  of  his  age,  should  ac- 
cept their  invitation  to  so  respon- 
sible an  office,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  natural  activity  of 
his  mind,  and  by  his  unceasing 
desire  to  be  useful.  In  Janiiary, 
1783,  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  office ;  and,  solii^itous 
to  make  his  residence  at  Mile 
End  beneficial  to  the  populous 
neighbourhood,  he  established  a 
weekly  lecture,  which  wad  nu- 
merously attended  and  extensively. 


6S6  Hiitaricat  Aeeouni  of  Diaentinff  Ikti^uitans,        [October, 

QsefiiL    Severe  personal  and  rela-    pendent  Academy ,  then  at  Heck- 


tive  afflictions  very  much  impeded 
the  auccessy  and  embittered  the 
enjoyments  of  bis  office ;  and,  at 
length,  ^an  attack  of  paralysis,  in 
December,  1789,  so  eniieebled  him, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  folk>wing 


mondwicke,  Yorkshire.  A  corre- 
spondence was  opened  with  Mr. 
8.  upon  the  subject^  and  in  its  pro- 
gress, the  convictions  of  the  com- 
mittee, respecting  his  adaptation 
to  the  work,  were  much  strength- 


year,  1790,  be  terminated  his  short    ened,  and  at  length  the  committee 
presidency' of  seven  years  by  re-    baring. prevailed  with  the  church 


signation,  after  having  instructed 
twenty-five  students,  who  were 
saaccesMvely  placed  under  his 
care ;  and,  in  February,  1796,  he 
was  dismissed  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward, in  the  67th  year  of  his  age. 


at  Bolton,  to  acquiesce  in  his  re- 
moval, he  accepted  the  office,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  London,  with  his 
family,  in  March,  1791,  took  pos- 
session of  those  premises,  wnich 
eventually    gave    the.    Institution 


The  resignation  of  Dr.  Adding-    the  name  of  Hoxton  Acadrmt. 


ton  gave  the  managers  of  the 
Academy  an  opportunity  of  seek* 
ing  a  more  eligible  situation,  and 
some  premises  at  Hoxton  were 
obtained,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Treasurer,  which  once  formed  the 
peaceful  mansion  of  Dr.  Daniel 


The  little  academical  family, 
which  consisted  of  only  four  sto- 
dents,  was  now  transferred  from 
Mile  End  to  Hoxton,  and  though 
Mr.  Simpson's  abrupt  and  un- 
polished manner  formed  a  contrast 
to  the  courteous  address  of  Dr.  Ad- 


vl^illiams,  the  munificent  founder    ding^an  not  to  his  advantage,  yet 
of  the  Dissenters'  Library  in  Red    when  his  pupils  were  brought  more 


Cross  Street,  and  which  more 
recently  had  been  occupied  as  an 
academy,  by  Doctors  Savage, 
Kippis,  and  A.  Rees,  the  tutors 


intimately  to  know  him,  they  felt 
that  veneration  for  his  character  in 
which  their  successors  have  parti- 
cipated to  the   close  of  his  aca- 


of    Mr.  Coward's    seminary,  but    demical  career.    The  interests  of 
which  had  been  dissolved  by  his    the  Institution  were  scarcely  se- 


trnstees  in  1785.  Besides  the 
general  adaptation  of  this  resi* 
dence  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
new  institution,  the  valuable  li- 
brary of  the  suspended  seminary 
was  left  by  the  trustees  upon  the 
premises,     and     permission    was 


cured  by  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Simpson  as  the  tutor,  when,  in 
1704,  it  was  called  to  sustain  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  removal  of  its  ear- 
liest patron,  and  active  treasurer, 
Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  whose  so- 
licitude for  the  prosperity  of  this 


granted  to  use  it,  with  the  under-  Institution  was  only  equalled  by 

standing  that  it  should  be  restored  the  anxiety  he  manifested  through 

upon  the  re-establishment  of  their  a  long  and  useful  life,  for  the  ge- 

own  academy.    To  obtain  a  suit-  neral    extension    of  die    gospel. 

aMe  successor  to  Dr.  Addington,  Happily  his  elder  son,  who  bears 

now  became   the    most    anxious  his  name,  inherited  a  double  por- 

duty^  of   the  committee.      Their  tion  of  his  spirit,'  and  to  him  the 

attention  was  directed  to  the  Rev.  subscribers    naturally  looked  as 


Robert  Simpson,  of  Bolton, 
Likncashire,  whose  recent  visit  to 
London  abont  that  time,  had 
brought  him  into  just  reptfte  in 
the  metropolis.  This  gentleman 
was  a  native  of  Kinrosshire,  N.  B., 
and  had  been  educated  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  by  the  Rer. 
James  Seott,  tutor  of  the  Inde* 


their  future  treasurer,  which  office 
he  accepted,  and  thereby  more 
than  repaired  the  loss  of  his  ve- 
nerated parent,  as  In  a  few  yean 
he  retired  from  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, to  devote  his  honourable 
leisure,  and  those  energies  which 
had  not  yet  attained  their  natu- 
rity,  to  advance  the  growing  in* 
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terests  of  thQ  Academy,  and  the  who  generously  granted  it  for  a 

cause  of  evangelical   religion   in  term  of  61  years,  which  warranted 

general.      As   Mr.  Simpson  was  the  erection  of  a  spacious  chapel 

unoccupied  with   pastoral  duties,  upon  the  premises^  and  the  whole 

some  friends  urged  him  to  engage  sum  expended  was  very  liberally 

a  small  chapel  in   Hoxton,  (now  advanced  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 

in  the  occupation  of  the  Wesleyan  Academy. 

Methodists,)  to  which  he  acceded.  The  site  chosen  for  the  new 
and  preached  there  for  three  years,  building,  was  Q'  p&rt  of  the  old 
till  it  was  thought  expedient,  in  garden  of  Dr.  Williams,  where 
1796,  to  remove  the  congregation  doubtless  he  often  held  social  con- 
to  a  neat  place  of  worship  upon  verse  with  Baxter  and  Bates, 
the  academical  premises,  capable  Alsop  and  Howe,  and  where  he 
of  holding  400  persons,  and  which,  enj  oyed,  in  the  solitude  which  then 
in  fact,  was  constructed  from  some  reigned  ^around  the '  spat,  ele- 
out-buildings  belonging  to  the  old  vated  communion  with  his  God 
mansion,  but  appropriated  by  con-  and  Saviour.  Surely  if  beatified 
sent  of  the  committee  to  this  sacred  spirits  are  permitted  to  visit  those 
use.  Mr.  Simpson  relinquished  scenes  on  earth,  where  they  once 
his  connection  with  this  little  so-  lingered  with  delight,  the  spirit  of 
ciety,  upon  an  invitation  to  become  that  holy  man  has  been  gladdened 
the  pastor  of  the  church  then  as-  to  find  that  on  the  spot  where  he 
sembling  at  the  meeting-house,  prayed,  a  House  of  Prayer  is 
Artillery  Street,  and  the  future  reared,  in  which  listening  mul- 
supply  of  .the  pulpit  was  entrusted  titudes  bear  those  doctrines  pro-* 
by  the  people. to  the  hands  of  Mr.  claimed  which  he  defended  in  life, 
Wilson.  In  1797,  the  number  and  valued  in  death, 
of  students  in  the  j\.cademy  was  (To  be  cowUnued,)  , 
fifteen,  and  as  Mr,  Simpson's  ^^ 
health  was  seriously  affected  by  *^v%*^*w**^ 
his  diligent  application  to  his  oifi-  -QUERY  ON  THE  PRONENESS  OF 
cial  duties,  it  was  deemed  neces-  THE  JEWS  TO  IDOLATRY, 
sary  to  choose  an  assistant.  The  j^  jj^s  often  appeared  to  me  ex- 
Rev.  George  Collisoi^,  now  ceediagly  singular,  in  the  history 
the  esteemed  Tutor  of  the  Aca-  of  ancient  Israel,  that,  previous  to 
demy  at  Hackney,  and  pastor  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  from  the 
the  respectable  church  at  Wal-  moment  of  their  exodus  from 
thamstow,  had  then  just  com-  Egypt,  the  Israelitish  race  should 
pleted  his  studies  ^  at  Hoxton.  bave  been  so  prone  to  idolatry 
His  diligent  application,  and  aa^  polytheism,  that  scarcely  -any 
respectable  acquirements  being  judgments  could  restrain  them; 
well  known  to  his  tutor,  he  re-  and  that,  after  their  return  from 
commended  him  to  the  committee,  captivity,  the  severest  persecu- 
as  qualified  for  the  office,  and  tions  could  npt  induce  them  to 
they  consequently  appointed  Mr,  relinquish  the  worship  of  the  ono 
C.  as  his  colleague,  which  office  Jehovah. 

he  continued  to  hold  till  his  resig-  jt  seems  to  me  desirable,  that 
nation  in  1801.  some  of  your  learned  correspon- 
In  1799,  the  Sibbath  congre-  4jeiits  should  favour  us  with  their 
gation  having  so  much  increased  opinions  on  tiiis  interesting  sub- 
as  to  render  the  original  chapel  ject. 

incommodious,  it  was  resolved  to  ..               ^     x  -d     j 

apply  to  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Wil-  Your  cowjtant  Reader, 

liams,  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease,  Inquisitus. 
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THE  RETURNING  HEBREW. 

His  feet  had  wandered  o'er  the  earth, 
And  fet  hit  heart  refuted  to  roam  : 
Tkat  tarried  in  the  land  of  Urth, 

That  could  not  be  exiled  from  home. 

•  •  '      •        •        •        • 

And  now  as  closed  a  life  of  toil,    . 

A  life  of  long  self-banishment. 
He  sought  once  mors  his  natire  toil. 

Where  childhood's  happier  years  were  spent. 

That  clime  all-lorely,  sare  in  him,— 
In  man^'to  whom  its  charms  were  given. 

And  holding  him,  what  doth  it  seem. 
But  hell  within  the  midst  of  hearen. 

Tkat  beauteous  clime,  where  hearen  and  earth. 

Seem  smiling  in  each  other's  love ; 
Below — perpetual  bloom  and  mirth, 

Perpetual  sun-shine  from  above. 

•  ••••• 

He  stood  upon  a  hilly  spot,  , 

Which  over-hung  Jerusalem ; 
And  mourned  his  own  and  country's  lot — 

The  withering  state  of  Israel's  stem. 

O'er  Judah's  hills  the  fading  beam 
Of  summer's  sun  was  fast  declining ; 

On  Salem's  towers  the  farewell  gleam 
Of  summer's  sun  was  faintly  shining. 

And  heaven's  ten  thousand  thousand  eyes. 
That  seemed  to  have  slept  the  hours  of  light. 

Now  opened  in  the  dark  blue  skies. 
To  keep  their  sleepless  watch  by  night. 

It  was  the  hour  when  setting  sun 

Behind  the  mountains  of  the  west. 
Proclaimed  the  wearv  day  was  done. 

Proclaimed  (he  welcome  hour  of  rest. 

•        •••••• 

<<  I  left  thee,  oh  Judah,  ere  childhood  could  tell. 
That  curse  of  my  race,  I  have  smce  learned  so  well ; 
Yet,  though  1  was  homeless  and  friendless  as  now, 
I  left  thee  in  joy,  and  with  smiles  on  my  brow ; 
For  I  left  thee  in  hope*  and  oh,  what  can  destroy 
The  visions  of  youth,  with  its  pictures  of  joy  ? 
But,  alas !  for  thee,  Judah  !  thy  children  are  bom 
To  a  life  of  contumely,  unkindness,  and  scorn. 
Wherever  (hey  wander,  still  sorrow  is  nigh. 
No  peace  on  the  earth,  and  no  hope  from  on  high. 
Wherever  they  wander,  the  curse  of  their  race,    . 
Like  the  stigma  of  Cain,  still  clings  to  their  face ; 
And  the  features  which  speak  them  of  Israel's  name. 
Are  the  brand  of  reproach,  and  the  signal  of  shame. 

But  now  the  long  years  of  my  wandering  o'er* 
1  turn  to  thee,  Judah,  lovod  Judah,  once  more ! 
To  die  where  my  fathers  have  fallen  to  rest-^ 
To  sleep  where  no  sorrow,  no  care  can  infest- 
To  seek  in  thy  bosom — 'tis  all  that  I  crave*- 
The  peace  of  the  tomb,  and  the  htme  of  the  grave  i 
For  thy  name^  O  Judeff,  wherever  we  roam, 
Still  sounds  to  the  Jew  like  the  promise  of  home. 
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Bat  though  'tis  in  giftdness  our  thoughts  turn  to  thee, 
'Tis  in  sorrow  far  deeper  than  that  can  e'er  be ; 
When  we  see  thee,  oh  Jodah,  IMis  captire — thus  prone. 
We  weep  thine  abasement  yet  more  than  our  own, 
And  long  for  the  day  when  thine  exiles  shall  see. 
Thy  glory  restored— 4iBd  thy  ohiMrea  tnW  free. 
And  thou  too,  oh  Salem,  we  weep  o'er  thy  fate, 
Yet  more  than  our  outcast  and  desolate  stute. 
Not  a  restige — a  stone  of  thy  temple  is  found; 
But  the  mosque*  of  tike  moslem  is  built  on  its  grennd^ 
And  the  False  One's  Sakbara  sheds  its  mockery  of  light. 
Where  the  glories  of  heaven  once  broke  on  the  sight. 
And  hark  !  from  its  minaret  on  the  night  air, 
The  muezzin  is  chanting  the  summons  for  prayer. 
And  Allah  !  e*en  now  the  fUse  votaries  bend. 
Where  the  prayers  of  thy  people  were  wont  to  ascend, 
Where  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice)  wreathing  on  high 
From  the  mount  of  Moriah,  spoke  peace  thro'  the  sky.  . 

But  thou  ha«t  forsaken  thy  people — thy  fane — 

Oh  turn  thee,  Jehovah,  oh  turn  thee  again — 

Revisit  in  mercy  the  land  of  thy  choice. 

And  bid  with  thy  blessings  this  desert  rejoice. 

Thy  sun  in  the  risy,  pours  its  radiance  around. 

Breathes  Ught  thro'  the  air,  and  sheds  warmth  o'er  the  ground ; 

And  thou,  oh  still  brighter  One,  rise  and  impart. 

Thy  life-cheeriiig  light  o'er  the  cloud-circled  heart. 

Bid  thy  blessings  descend  like  the  bounteous  dew. 

Till  the  bright  days  of  Palestine  flourish  anew ; 

And  tnm  thee,  Jehovah,  O  torn  thee  at  length. 

To  the  place  of  thy  rest  with  the  ark  of  thy  strength. 


THE  ACANTHUS. 
*•  A  croton  ofAcaiHhus" — Matt.  xxVii.  29. 

Proud  regal  plant !  thy  leaves  were  wont  to  twine 

The  crown  and  wreathed  majesty  of  Kings, 
And  round  Corinthian  capitals  combine 

Their  deep  jagg'd  foliage  in  symmetric  rings  f 
Yet,  royd  as  thou  art,  in  much  that  earth. 

Amid  her  short-liv'd  grandeur  bids  thee  grace. 
In  palace,  arch  of  triumph,  hall  of  mirth. 

Thou  once  hast  had  a  far  diviner  place, 
Thoogfa  in  derision  and  in  mockery  set : 

It  was,  when  He,  the  taunted  Nazarene,. 

Amid  rude  bands  of  cruel  men  was  seen 
Crown'd  with  thy  chaplet— when  his  cheek  was  wet 
Still  with  the  tears  he  wept  on  Olivet, 

God  in  his  soul,  though  man  of  lowly  mein ! 
Homerim.  James  Edmeston, 


b^W 


THE  DESERT  SHALL  BLOSSOM. 

(Isaiah  zzxv.  1,2.) 

The  desert  shall  blossom— ^he  ^Iderness  bloom. 
With  Lebanon's  glory,  and  Sharon's  perfume ; 
For  there  with  the  palm-tree  shall  flourish  the  vine. 
And  there  by  the  cedar,  the  roses  shall  twine. 
And  verdure  shall  spread  o'er  the  desolate  wild. 
Where  wanders  the  Arab,  Irhat  cast-away  child ; 
The  desert  shall  blossom— and  then  shall  idipart 
Its  bloom  to  the  widiered  and  desolate  heart. 


*  The  mosqtw  of  OmMS  wkick  is  built  on  the  site  ofiSotomdn's  temple^ 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

A  DiaertiUion  on  the  Scriptnral  into  three  sections ;  and  it  is  with 

Authority y  Nature,  and  Uses  of  ihejirst  of  them  that  we  shall  prio- 

Infant    Baptitm,      By    Ralph  cipally  have  to  do.     In  this  he 

JVardlaw,    D,  D.      Glasgow,  endeayours   to    prove,     that  the 

1825.  12mo.  covenant  into  which  God  entered 

A  r  AX     A   Ai     B       n  7  r  nr    ^  ^'^^  Abraham — that  covenant,  of 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Rahph  Ward,  ^y^^  ^^  ^^     ^^j  ^^^1  ^^  ^i,^„„. 

/a«;,l>.£.  on  some  Passag^  m  ^^^^        was  essentially  the  coFe- 

hts  Duration  on  Infmt  Bap^  „^„^  ^^  grace-that  consequently 

^k   ^^t      ^     •    '-^"^^°-  children,  while  yet  mere  infants, 

1825.  pp.  31.  partook  with  their  parents  in  the 

A  Reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  privileges  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 

John  Birt,  of  Manchester,    to  became    enrolled    amongst    the 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  **  On  sonte  Pasm  number  to  whom  its  blessings  were 

sages  in  his  Dissertation  on  In-  dispensed,  and  received  its  ratify- 

f ant  Baptism."  By  Ralph  Ward-  *"fi?  ^eal :  that,  as  there  is  no  law 

law,  D.D.  by  which  children  can  now  be  ex- 
cluded  from  it — ^^by   which  that 

Most  of  our  readers  will  recol-  connection  which  anciently  sub- 

lect  that  in  our    review  of  Mr.  sisted  between  believing  parents 

Cox's  work  on  Baptism,  about  a  and  their  offspring  can  be  abo- 

year  ago,  we  abstained  from  all  lished,  it  follows  that  it  still  exists, 

reference  to  that  part  of  the  con-  however,  the  "  sign  and  seaV  the 

troversy    which    relates    to    the  initiatory  rite,  may  be  altered. 

Abrahamic    covenant,    in  antici-  That  the  Abrahamic  covenant 

pation  (as  we  stated  at  the  close  was,  in  effect,  that  of  grace,  the 

of  the  review)  of   the  new  edi-  most  decisive  proof  is   found  in 

tion  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  Lectures,  Gal.  iii.  17, 18.     "  And  this  I  wy, 

which  it  was    understood  would  that  the  covenant  which  was  confirmed 

distinctly  replv  to  that  part    of  before  of  God  in  Christ,— the  law, 

Mr.  Cox's  work  in  which  he  had  which  was  fwr  hundred  and  thirty 

professed  to  treat  this  branch  of  years  after,  cannot  disannul  that  it 

the  subject.    The  expected  work  should  make  the  promise  of  Ood  of  no 

has  now  made  its  appearance,  and  effect.     For  if  the  inheritance  be  of 

we  are  happy  to  find  it  is  very  far  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise; 

from  being  a  mere  reprint  ot  the  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  pro- 

former    publication.      The    argu-  mise.''    Now  the  Apostle  plainly 

ments  themselves,  for    the  most  declares  that  the  covenant  entered 

part,  of  course  remain  the  same,  into  with  Abraham,  was  not  of  a 

but  the  work  is  completely  re-mo-  temporary  nature ;  that  it  was  en- 

delled.     Every    thing    that   was  tirely    independent    of    the  law, 

extraneous  or   irrelevant    in    the  (which  was  not  promulgated  until 

former  production  has  been  care-  four   hundred    and    thirty  years 

fully  expunged,  and  thus  the  rea-  afterwards),  that  it  could  neither 

sonmg  bears  a   more  close  and  be  abrogated  by  it,  nor  cease  with 

consecutive  appearance,  while  the  it ;    that  it  could  not,    like  the 

latter  portion  of  the  work,  which  Mosaic  institutions  "  wax  old  and 

treats  of  the  Uses  of  Infant  Bap-  vanish  away." 

tism,and  occupies  some  fifty  pages.  That  this  covenant,    hoWever, 

is  entirely  new.  to  which  the  Apostle  alludes,  was 

Dr.  Wardlow's  work  is  divided  the  same  as  that,  of  which  circum- 
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"  sign  and  seal,"    but  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  first 

necessary  to  place  in  juxta-posi- 
tion  those  verses  of  the  12thy  16th, 
and  17th  chapters  of  Genesis,  which 
mention  the  several  communi- 
cations of  God  to  Abraham. 


1826.] 

cision  was  the 

our  Antipaedobaptist  friends  deny, 
and  they  have  two  theories  of.  ex- 
planation by  which  they  give 
colouring  to  their  denial.  We 
shall  briefly  examine  them  both ; 

Genesis  xiL 

2.  And  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  and  I 
will  bless  thee,  and  make 
thy  name  great ;  and  thou 
shall  be  a  blessing. 

3.  And  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
him  that  cursetii  thee :  and 
in  thee  shall  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed. 


Genesis  xt. 

5.  And  he  brought  him 
forth  abroad,  and  said,  look 
now  toward  hearen,  and 
tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be 
able  to  number  them.  •  .  . 
So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

6.  And  he  belie?ed  in  the 
Lord ;  and  he  counted  it  to 
him  for  righteousness. 


.    Genesis^  xvii. 
2.  And  I  will  make  my 
corenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  I  will  multiply 
thee  exceedingly. 

4.  .  .  •  Behold  my  co- 
venant is  with  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  be  a  father  afmtmy 
nationt, 

5.  .  .  .  For  a  /other  of 
many  natiom  have  I  made 
thee* 

7.  And  I  will  establish 
my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee  .  .  •  •  for  an  ever- 
lasting covenant. 

8.  And  I  will  give  unto 
thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  after 
thee  ....  all  the  land  of 
Canaan  for  an  everlasting 
possession,  and  1  wiU  be 
their  God. 

10.  This  is  my  covenant 
which  ye  shall  keep  between 
me  and  you,  and  thy  seed 
after  thee ;  every  man  child 
among  you  shall  be  circum- 
cised. 

11 and  it  shall 

be  a  token  of  the  anenant 
betwixt  me  and  you. 

that  it  is  to  this  the 


Now  these  passages  we  afiSrm  seed,  and 
to  relate  all  to  me  same  general  co-  Apostle  alludes,  while  that  in  the 
venaut,  which,  under  the  type  of  .  17th,  and  to  which  circumcision 
earthly  blessings,  had  reference  to     was  annexed,  was  one  of  purely 


those  of  a  spiritual  nature  and 
eternal  duration,  and  that  it  was 
to  this  covenant,  as  a  whole,  that 
circumcision  was  affixed.  But 
some  of  our  opponents  would  fain 
persuade  us  that  in  these  passages 
we  have  the  record  of  two  se- 
parate, two  distinct  covenants. 
That  that  in  the  twelfth  has  the 
promise  of  gpiritual  blessings,  and 
a  reference  to  Abraham's  spiritual 

Genesis  xvii. 

4 Behold  my  covenant  is  with 

thee,  and  thou  shaU  be  a  father  of  many  na^ 
tiorn* 


5 For  a  father  of  many  natWM 

have  I  made  lhee» 


temporal  signification.  The  very 
phraseology  of  the  Apostle,  when 
alluding  to  the  coyenant  ais  a  spi- 
ritual and  an  eternal  one,  (Rom. 
iy.)  tallies  with  the  terms'  used  in 
the  17th  Genesis,  and  which  emi- 
nent Baptist  writers'  represent  as 
haying  only  a  temporal  meaning. 
But  we  must  again  have  recourse 
to  apposition, 

Romans  iv. 

16.  Therefore  it  is  by  faith,  that  it 
might  be  by  grace  ;  to  the  end  the  pro- 
mise might  DC  sure  to  all  the  seed,  not  to 
that  only  which  is  of  the  law,  but  to  that 
also  which  is  of  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
who  it  the  father  of  usalL 

17.  (At  it  it  written  I  have  made  thee  a 
father  of  many  natumt>J 
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7.  •  •  .  •  Ttf  fre  a  God  tinto  thee,  and  to 

thy  $eed  after  thee,    8 And  I  will 

be  their  God, 

8.  Ab4  I  will  gire.iinto  thee,  and  totby 
seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art 
a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an 
ererlaating  pOMestion. 


But  the  other  theory  of  expla- 
nation alluded  to,  and  that  most  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  our  opponents, 
is  this.  They  allow,  indeed,  that 
the  passages  we  have  cited  from 
Genesis,  all  relate  to  the  same 
general  covenant,  but  that  that  co- 
venant is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts  ;  one  of  a  spiritttal,  and  the 
other  of  a  temporal  import;  and  that 
it  is  with  the  latter  of  these  that  the 
rite  of  circumcision  stands  con- 
nected. But  is  any  thing  of  this 
kind  implied  in  the  account  we 
have  ^ust  quoted  from  Genesis  ? 
The  language  there  is — ''  and  it 
(circumcision)  shall  be  a  token  of 
THE  Covenant  betwixt  me  and 
you"  Does  8t.  Paul  countenance 
such  a  supposition  as  that  of  our 
adversaries?  No.  On  the  contrary, 
so  far  from  representing  circum- 
cision as  the  token  of  temporal 
blessings  only,  he  expressly  says 
of  Abraham,  **  that  he  received 
the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  faith, 
which  he  had,  being  yet  uncir- 
cumcised,  that  he  might  be  the 
father  of  all  them  that  believe, 
though  they  be  not  circumqised, 
that  righteousness  might  be  im- 
puted unto  them  also.'^*  Rom.  iT. 
11.  The  import  of  circumcision 
was  strictly  spiritual,  and  the  tem- 
poral good  connected  with  it  only 
typical. 


*  The  promise  « that  Abraham  should  be 
the  heir  of  the  world,"  which  our  oppoi- 
nents.we  should  think,  will  ic<irce  deny, 
must  b«  of  ipirUual  import. 


HEBREWS  xi. 

16.  But  now  they  desire  a  better  cono- 
try,  that  is  a  heaTenly ;  wherefore  God  is 
not -ashamed  to  be  called  lAetr  God  :  for  fae 
hath  prepared  for  them  a  city. 

9.  By  faith  be  sojosmed  in  the  land  of 
prrnnite,  as  in  a  strange  country 

10.  For  he  looked  for  a  eity  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker 
is  God.—- (This  text,  we  think,  proves 
that  the  promise  of  Canaan  in  the  17tfa, 
had  not  an  ezdusiTely  tenapoiml  signifi- 
cation.) 

And  now,  we  ask,  where  is  the 
law  by  which  the  primaeval  consti- 
tution of  the  covenant  of  g^ace  is 
altered,  and  children  excluded 
from  receiving  the  '*  token"  of  its 
privileges  T  If  this  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, and  we  know  it  cannot,  we 
may  legitimately  conclude  that 
our  opinions  have  foundations  io 
Scripture. 

But  Dr.  Wardlaw  goes  on  to 
prove,  in  his  second  section,  which, 
had  we  room,  we  should  wish  to 
epitomize  as  we  have  the  first, 
that  not  only  is  there  no  law  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation, 
which  can  exclude  children  from 
their  ancient  privileges,  but  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
ancient  principle  was  still  pro- 
ceeded upon,  baptism  bein^  sub- 
stituted for  circumcision.  But  we 
must  pass  over  the  first  part  of  the 
second  section  without  comment,  to 
make  room  for  th^  following  in. 
teresting  passage. 

**  I    have    before   observed,    how    the 
burden  of  proof  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
opponents  of  infant  baptism.  They  seek  a 
precept  in  positive  terms.    Let  the  infant 
children  of  proselytes  to  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,   be    baptized  with  their   perenU. 
But  we  demand  a  precept  in  similar  posi- 
tive terms.     Let   the    children  of   pro- 
selytes be  no  longer  admitted,  as  formerly, 
to  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  bleasinga  of  the 
covenant  of  God.    We  call  for  the  pro- 
duction* of  an  express  declaration,  that 
such  admission  is  inconsistent  with  the 
spirituality  of  the  new  dispensation.    But 
no  such  thing  is  ever  said,  no  hint  of  snch 
a  thing  is  ever  given.    So  far  from  it,  let 
us  mark,  in  general  terms,   how  the  case 
stands.    After  finding  the  connection  in 
question  pervading  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  manner  we  have  stated  ;  the  children 
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c£  the  profesfied  people  of  God  ctrcumciMd 
with  tiieir  parents ;  and  the  children  of 
Gentile  proselytes  to  the  faith  of  Abrahsm, 
introduced  by  the  same  rite  to  the  privi' 
leges  of  the  ancient  church ;  we  then  come 
forward  to  the  history  of  the  new  dispeft- 
salion.  If  this  previous  state  of  things 
were  really  inconsistent  with  its  spiritual 
natare,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  language  on  this  point  should  be 
explicit,  because  of  the  danger  of  past 
habits.  But  what  is  the  fact.  Instead  of 
plain  and  decisive  intimations  of  this  in- 
consistency, and  of  the  necessary  discon- 
tinuance of  t^  practice,  we  meet  with 
language  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
previous  state  of  things  ;  precisely  such  as 
writers  whose  minds  were  habituated  to  it 
would  naturally  use,  and  such  as  readers 
in  similar  circumstances  could  not  under- 
stand in  any, other  way  than  one.  *  They 
brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he 
should  touch  them ;  and  his  disciples  re- 
buked those  that  brought  them.  But 
when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  said  unto  them,  Suffisr 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  thelcingdom 
of  God.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein.  And  he  took  them  up  in  his 
arms,  and  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them :'  *  Jesus  said  unto  him, 
this  day  is  salvation  come  unto  this  house, 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham  %' 

•  Then  Peter  said  unto  them,  rei>ettt  and 
be  baptized,  every  one  of  you,  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  the  promise 
is  to  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all 
that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  call.'  *  A  certain  woman 
named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the 
city  of  Thyatira,  who  worshipped  God, 
heard  us ;  whose  heart  the  Lord  opened, 
that'  she  attended  to  the  things  that  were 
spoken  of  Paul.  And  when  she  was  bap- 
tized, and  her  household,  she  besought 
us,'  &c.  *  They  said  unto  him,  believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved,  and  thine  house :  and  they  spake 
unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  to  all 
that  were  in  his  honse ;'  '  and  he  Was 
baptized,    he,  and  all  his,  straightway:' 

*  I  baptized  also  the  household  of  Ste- 
phanas :' It  is  not  on  one  or  ano- 
ther of  these  texts,  taken  separately,  that 
I  am  resting  my  argument  under  this  par- 
ticular. It  is  ^n  the  intimation  which, 
when  taken  together,  they  so  clearly  af- 
ford, of  the  continuance  of  the  same  state 
of  things,  in  regard  to  families  as  for- 
merly. I  profess  myself  unable  to  account 
fbr  the  language,  on  any  thing  like  easy 
and  natural  principles  of  interpretation, 
unless  upon  this  hypothesis.      The  un* 
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natural  straiDing  which  is  employed  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  passages,  we  shall  see 
immediately.^'->pp.  76->a. 

Our  author  thea  makes  some 
admirable  observations  on  each  of 
the  texts  above  quoted ;  and  ex- 
hibits,' in  the  most  ludicrous  light, 
the  absurdity  of  our  oppouents  in 
denying  that  there  were  childrem 
in  the  families  which  we  are  told 
the  apostles  baptized,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  not  specifically 
mentioned.  We  must  make  room 
for  one  paragrajfh,  out  of  three  or 
four,  upon  the  subject,  as  a  speci- 
men. 

**  First,  it  has  been  said,  there  were 
no  children  in  the  family  of  Lydia ;  for 
when  Paul  and  Silas  were  released  from 
their  imprisonment,  *  they  entered  into 
the  bouse  of  Lydia ;  and  when  they  had 
seen  the  brethren,  they  comforted  them, 
and  departed.'  We  are  here  informed, 
it  is  alleged,  that  the  family  of  Lydia 
were  *  br^hren,'  who  were  capable  of 
being  '  comforted'  by  Paul  and  Silas,  at 
their  departure.  Now,  let  the  reader  ob- 
serve the  wonderfully  slender  ground  on 
which  this  argument  rests.  It  is  simply 
this :  <  They  saw  these  brethren  in  the 
house  of  Lydia ;  and  therefore  they  were 
Lydia's  family,  and  Lydia's  family  only  !' 
Surely,  compared  with  this,  *  the  spider's 
most  attenuated  thread  is  rope,  is  cable.' 
The  reader,  to  be  sure,  mnst  be  quite 
aware  how  preposCerousIy  absurd  it  is  to 
suppose,  that  any  persons  should  ever 
come  into  a  man's  house,  except  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family." — p.  85 

<<  Equally  futile  are  the  proofs  adduced, 
that  there  were  no  infant  children  in  the 
household  of  the  jailor,  and  of  Stepha« 
nas ;  namely,  that,  respecting  the  former, 
it  is  said,  Paul  <  spoke  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  all  that  were  in  his  house,'  which 
supposes  them  all  capable  of  understand- 
ing and  receiving  what  he  spoke;  and 
respecting  the  latter,  that  they  <  addicted 
themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,' 
1  Cor.  xvi.  1>,  which  shows  them  to  bav« 
been  all  capable  of  feeling  and  practising 
christian  benevolence.  The  simple  answer 
to  this  is,  that  such  general  expressions  are 
perfectly  common,  both  in  conversation, 
and  in  writing.  When  we  ascribe  to  a 
family  any  thing  of  which  infants  are  uni- 
versally understood  to  be  incapable,  we 
never  think  of  making  a  formal  exception 
of  them.  I  should  reckon  the  man  foolish, 
who  should  conclude  from  my  saying*, 
'  I  spoke  to  the  wh<^  family— to  all  in 
the  house  ;'  or  *  They  are  a  very  benevo- 
lent family :  they  lay  themselves  out  for 
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ike  cireamstances  necessarily  in- 

rotved  in  such  a  change^  would 

cany  its  arrangements  to  a  period 

antecedent  to  the  appearance  of 

the  review  which  has  so    much 

annoyed  Mr.  Birt. 

*'  1  cannot  conscienttootly  advise  tfais 
reviewer  any  longer  td  contioua  hie  theo- 
logical pursuits,  in  which  it  is  evident  that 
no  length  of  time  would  suffice  to  exhaust 
liis  novitiate  ;  bnty  though  u  a  divine  his 
case  is  hopeless,  bt  may  succeed  as  a  me* 
t^physician.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  suggest, 
that  he  should  compose  a  new  Treatise  oa 
Moral  Philosophy,  which  will  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  chapter  oa 
'Impossible  Coincidences;'  in  which  it 
will  be  proper  for  him  to  describe  par- 
ticularly the  nature  of  our  ideas  of  *  things 
which  cannot  occur/  This  is  an  under- 
taking for  which  he  has  displayed  eminent 
qualifications/' — p.  10. 

This  is  very  poor,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Birt  should  have 
mistaken  it  for  satire.  The  re- 
viewer, we  dare  say,  will  think  it 
better  to  continue  a  learner  in 
theology,  than  to  set  up  for  a  sa- 
tirist with  a  halting  wit ;  or  if  he 
should  take  the  hint,  and  write  a 
dissertation  on  "  Impossible  Co- 
incidences," his  first  illustration 
will  be  the  impossibility  that  Mr. 
John  should  ever  again  be  mis- 
taken for  Mr.  Isaiah  Birt — but  the 
battle  of  sarcasms  is  a  puny  con- 
test, and  we  leave  it  to  those  who 
love  it. 

.  Dr.  Wardlaw's  is  an  admirable 
pamphlet*  It  is  written  in  a  tone 
evidently  subdued,  but  from  that 
very  circumstance,  its  rebukes  are 
the  more  pungent.  If  we  were 
looking  for  a  model  of  gentleman- 
ly controversy,  we  should  fix  here. 

The  following  extracts  will  give 
our  readers  specimens  of  the  dig- 
nified  and  effective  manner  in 
which  Dr.  W.  replies  to  Mr.  B.'s 
bustling  sophistries,  which,  if  he 
have  any  sensibility,  cannot  faii 
to  humble  him  in  his  own  eyes» 
as  it  certainly  will  in  the  eyes  o£ 
the  public. 

"  I  psL9B  from  this,  however,  to  come 
to  the  imputation  itself,  which  you  con- 
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ceire  me  to  have  brought  (by  your  name) 
against  yovr  father. .  M^  worda  are:--- 

*  To  rtpresent  the  mi^firity  of  Psedobap- 
tbts  in  general  as  believing  in  baptisntsi 
regeneration,  is  a  rash  and  uomanded 
slander.*  Your  comment  i»: — *  Slander 
is  a  malignant  lie ;  the  utterer  of  slaiider 
is  a  malignant  liar;  and  of  this  you^K^ 
licly  and  in  print  accuse  me,  because  a 
pamphlet  has  been  published  hy  another 
person,  in  which  the  words  you  have 
quoted  occur.' 

*'  Now,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  a 
great  deal  mors  than  my  wordsr,  candidly 
and  temperately  considered,  will  at  all 
bear.  I  am  free  to  say,  I  regret  having 
niade  use  of  the  particular  word  slander, 
because  of  the  odious  associations  usually 
connected  with  it.  ImpuUUbm  would, 
in  all  respects,  have  been  better;  not 
onlj  for  the  reason  specified,  but  also, 
because  the  phrase  an  unfounded  slander 
contains,  1  fknc^,  a  tautology.  When  I 
used  the  word,  it  was  simply  in  the  sense 
of  an  imuriout  imputation  not  Jinmded  in 
truth.  And  I  appeal  to  yourself,  whe- 
ther the  allegation  of  a  charge  of  maRg' 
nity  and  wilful  faUehood  (for  all  maUgnant 
falsehood  must  be  wilfid)  be  not  com- 
pletely neutralized,  and  shown  to  be  des- 
titute of  an^  valid  ground,  by  the  other 
epithet  that  is  connected  with  the  word— 

*  a  RASH  slander  ?*  I  put  it  to  vour 
own  judgment,  now  that  it  has  coolness 
sufficient  for  appreciating  the  true  value 
of  words,  whether  this  expression  be 
fairly  interpreted,  when  it  is  under- 
stood as  meaning  any  more  than  an  vi- 
jttfiout  charge  broueht  without  due  deHiera- 
tion$  A  slander  is  a  false  imputatioe: 
—a  ratii  slander  is  an  imputation,  not 
malignantly,  but  inconsiderately  false. 
In  endeavouring  to  make  it  out  that  I 
have  in  effect  called  you,  or  your  father, 

*  a  malignant  Uar*  you  have  unworthily 
strained  my  language,  and,  by  so  doing, 
have,  in  the  mind  of  eyery  sensible 
reader,  frustrated  your  own  object. 

'  "  Suppose,  my  good  Sir,  I  were  to  put 
some  of  your  own  expressions  on  the 
same  rack  on  which  you  have  chosen  to 
stretch  and  torture  mine.  Vou  axe 
pleased  to  say  of  myself  and  two  others 
who  havS  ventured  to  find  &ult  with 
your  father's  *  Strictures,'— that  •  eadt 
has  devised  his  own  metliod  of  revenge''— 
page  5. -What,  then,  if  I  should  say- 

*  llevenge  is  malignant  retaliation ;  be 
who  revenges  gives  indulgence  to  a  cooi- 

glicatlon  of  the  worst  passions  of  the 
eart,  and  of  this  you  have  mMcly  and 
in  print  accused  me,  because  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  question  two  alienations  against 
PsedobaptistS  in  a  pamphlet  by  your 
father.'— I  should  then  do  no  more  ts 
your  words  than  you  have  done  to  mine. 
Xay  I  should  do  much  less;  ibr  your 
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word  '  rtvenge  stands  without  any  quali- 
fying or  mitigating  epithet  ;--quite  the 
contrary  indeed,-it  is  deliberale,  metho- 
dical, inventive  revenge.  But  1  will 
not  dwell  thus  upon  a  word,  lest  you 
should  find  occasion  to  say,  that  now  at 
least,  if  not  before,  I  am  verifying  your 
charge." 

•'  Sespetting  my  affirmation,  that  to 
represent  •  the  majority  of  poedobantists 
in  general  as  believing  in  baptismal  re- 
ffeneration  is  a  rash  and  unfounded  slan- 
der*—you  write  as  follows : — 

•*  '  But  has  any  one  been  slandered  ? 
or  has  slander  existed  except  in  your 
own  bewildered  imagination  ?  This  must 
be  decided  by  ascertaining  who  are  the 
majority  of  Psedobaptists,  and  what  that 
majority  believe  concerning  baptism. 
Surely  you  were  not  dreaming  that  there 
are  no  Psedobaptists  except  Presbyterians 
and  Independents,  or  even  that  they 
constitute  the  majority.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  you  and  they  were  all  deducted 
from  the  great  body  of  P«dobaptists, 
there  would  be  scarcely  a  perceptible  di- 
minution of  ihe  total  amount.  If  all 
the  Protestants  in  the  world  were  Pasdo- 
baptists,  and  no  Protestant  believed  in 
baptismal  regeneration,  neither  of  which 
is  the  case,  yet  the  proposition  which  you 
have  detached  from  the  sentence  to  w^ich 
it  belongs,  would  be  an  indisputable  truth. 
If  you  were  to  assert  that  the  majority 
of  Protestants  believe  in  the  right  of  in- 
fants to  baptism,  would  it  not  be  ridi- 
culous to  accuse  you  of  slander  ?  Y'et 
the  accusation  you  urge  is  just  as  unrea- 
sonable. Are  you  not  aware,  that  the 
majority  of  Pasdobapiists,  whom  my  fether 
80  carefully  and  expressly*  distinguishes 
from  Mr.  Burder,  and  those  who  are  of 
his  mind,  are  principally  the  members  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and. 
a  prevailing  party  m  the  Church  of 
England  ?  Do  vou  not  know  that  these 
Psedobaptists  almost  incalculably  out- 
number, yourself  and  others  who  are 
correctly  styled  the  minority  ?  Are  you 
not  aware,  likewise,  that  to  say  of  this 
minority,  *  they  believe  in  baptismal  re« 
generation,'  is  strictly,  undenidltiyt  and^so* 
ioriously  true?  If  slander  has  been 
uttered,  it  must  be  upon  this  majority  ; 
What  is  said  of  them,  however,  is  not 
only  truth,  but  it  i%not  even  an  unpleasant 
truth.  It  is  tbeir  pride  and  boast,  it  is 
their  mark  of  peculiar  orthodoxy;  they 
would  repel  as  slander  the  contrary  im- 
putation, and  they  account  you  heretics 
because  you  are  not  partakers  with  them 
in  that  belief.  Let  no  one  say  that  the 
age  of  chivalry  has  departed,  since  Dr. 
Wardlaw  has  undertaken  this  Quixotic 
quarrel;  since  he  has  become  the  re- 
aresser  of  wrongs  which  have  no  exist- 
ence, and  the  avenger  of  those  who  have 
sustained  no  injury !    Let  me  admonidh 
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you  to  be  more  cautious  in  futiMre;  a 
second  slip  will  orerthrow  even  your  re- 
putation, and  will  infallibly  expose  you 
to  treatment  which  to  a  mind  like  yours 
is  more  painful  than  ridicule.' 
"  I    desire  ever  to  consider   it  my 

glory  to  own  an  error,  where  an  error 
as  been  fairly  brought  home  to  me. 
You  will  naturally  conclude,  however, 
that  I  partake  in  the  ordinary  backward* 
ness  to  make  such  acknowledgment, 
when  I  proceed  to  say,  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  I  should  own  an  error  or  not. 
You  charge  me  with  denying  a  palpable 
matter  of  fact:  and  in 'order  to  make 
good  the  charge,  you  include  among  pee- 
dobaptisls  tlie  Roman  CuthoHc  and  Greek 
Churchei.  Now  I  would  simply  ask^ 
whether  Baptist  writers  in  general,  in 
controverting  the  principles  ofpeedobap. 
tists,  have  had  Roman  Catholics  in  their 
eye  as  amongst  those  with  whom  they 
were  waging  the  controversy  ?  Has  ft 
not  been  considered,  and.  conducted  as  a 
controversy  between  protestants  ?  When 
we  have  spoken,  and  written,  of  our 
Imptist  brethren,  and  our  peedokiptist  brethren, 
have  we  not  been  speaking  and  writing 
of  those  who  were  one  with  us  other- 
wise, in  more  important  and  essential 
particulars  ?  I  frankly,  confess,  that  in 
writing  the  sentence  o'bjected  against,  / 
was  not  thinking  of  papists.  This  is  *  the 
height  and  front  of  my  offending.'  The 
points  of  difference  with  the  Catholic 
Church  are  of  such  tremendous  magni* 
tude,  that  a  subordinate  point  like  this 
is  merged  and  lost  amongst  them.  We 
faever  think  of  it  as  a  matter  either  of 
difference  or  of  agreement.  I  repeat, 
then,  that  I  wrote  the  sentence  under 
the  impression  (not  surely  an  unnatural 
one)  of  the  controversy  between  baptists 
and  psedobaptists  being  a  Protestant  con- 
troversy ;  never  so  much  as  dreaming  of 
papists  as  having  any  thin^  to  do  with 
the  matter  ;  of  mv  bearing,  m  usedobap- 
tism,  a  mark  of  the  beast,  or  of  my  far^ 
off  consanguinity,  and  that  of  my  bre- 
thren, in  this  point  of  agreement,  with 
the  *  Man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition  ;' 
a  large  proportion  of  whose  adherents 
know  nothing  of  .baptism  at  all  but  as  a 
superstitious  Kcclesiasticai  ceremony, 
and  are  probably  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  any  controversy  on  the 
subject.  I  confess*  however,  that  you 
have  made  out  your  majority  in  your 
own  way ;  and  I  make  you  welcome  to 
the  triumph,  such  as  it  is*  You  are  just 
about  as  right  as  a  Unitarian  would  be, 
who  shoulcTsay  t^t  the  migority  of  Tri- 
nitarians believe  in  transubstanUmUm^  in 
as  much  as  papists  are  Trinitarians,  and 
far  outnumoer  Protestants. — pp.  14— 
J6.  ^     ' 
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^38  Keview  of  Booh ;— 2%oni<o»  i  Lives  [Qctaber, 

Pietti  Exemplified  in  the  Lwet  mUchievous  in  its  influence  upon 
of  EminaU  ChTutumi :  collected  the  mental  character  of  our  youth 
it.^  ^^*h^*:n  suu>.^^  n^l  «nm.    to  be  laughed  at.    In  this  bustling 


froni  authentic  Sources^  and  com- 


piled chiefly  for  the  Imtrvctian  of    age.  when   the    engagements    of 

Youth.  ByJ.Thamton.^pp.lU.    business,  and  the  claims  ot  chns- 

^  .  ^     rr  .  jji^n  benevolence,  absorb  so  much 
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^*  The  biographical  part  of  lite- 
rature is  what  I  love  best/'  said 
Dr.  Johnson ;  and  from  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  a  long 
series  of  costly  books  of  that  class, 
we  may  infer  that  most  readers  are 
of  the  same  opinion.  This  taste, 
however,  has  been  much  abused 
of  late,  by  the  continued  publica- 
tion of  contemporary   biography, 


of  the  time  of  our  young  people  as 
to  leave  them  but  little  leisure  for 
intellectual  culture,  it  is  painful  to 
fiud  them  occupying  their  golden 
moments  with  "  those  twinkling, 
tiny  lustres  of  the  land,"  while  the 
memoirs  of  the  master  spirits  of 
former  times,  whose  piety  was  as 
elevated  as  their  learning  was 
profound,  are  neglected  or  un- 
known. This  is  not  the  way  to 
retain  what  those  champions  of 
generally  containing  memoirs  of    truth   and  liberty   won,    in    their 


individuals  who,  though  truly  ex- 
cellent in  private  life,  present  no 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, beyond  **  the  passing  tribute 
of  a  sigh.''  In  past  ages,  indeed,  a 
crowded  inscription  upon  the  tomb, 
recording  the  doings  of  him  who 
slept  below,was  considered  enough 
for    posterity ;     and    manuscripts 
which  contained  matter    for  the 
information  of  the  historian  or  the 
philosopher,  were  left  to  moulder 
away  in  deserted  chambers,  damp 
as  the  ffrave  of  their  author.     But 
how,  if  death  removes  from  their 
naturally  attached  family  a  preco- 
cious youth  who  could  write  es- 
says and  rhyme,  or  a  pious  girl 


conflicts  with  **  the  armies  of  the 
aliens;"  or  to  train  up  a  succes- 
sion of  minds  nerved  with  the  same 
principles,  and  animated  with  the 
same   piety,   which    shall    enable 
them,  in  their  time,  also  triumphant- 
ly to  maintain  the  moral  conflict. 
We    therefore    feel    that    Mr. 
Thornton  has   performed   a  most 
acceptable  task,  for  those  parents 
who  wish  to  make  familiar  to  their 
youth  the  noble  doings  of  *'  the 
mighty  dead,"  in  collecting  these 
lives  of  ninety-one  eminent  Chris- 
tians, who,  though    of   diflferent 
ages,  countries,  churches,  and  pro- 
fessions, were  ''  giants  in  the  earth 
in  their  day;"  and  which  he  has 


who  had  correspondents,  and  kept  judiciously    arranged  in   chrono- 

a  journal,  some  officious  friend  is  logical  order,  so  as    to    present 

at  hand  to  inquire,  **  Whether  a  something  like  a  continuous  view 

lM[emoir  will  not  be  published?"  of  ecclesiastical  history.    To  ac- 

aud    to    urge    the  hesitating  re-  commodate  those  who  have  nei« 

latives  to  announce  a  volume  of  ther  the  means  or  the  leisure  to 

'<  Selections,"  or   *'  Fragments,'*  purchase  and  read  the  costly  and 


or  **  Remains,"  or  with  some 
othdr  such  taking  title.  If  we  were 
disposed  to  treat  this  subject  with 
levity,  we  might  quote  to  these 
fond  editors  the  sonnet  of  Cowper, 


▼oluminous  works,  through  which 
the  memoriab  oi  these  distin- 
guished saints  are  scattered,  he 
has  managed  to  compress,  with 
considerably  skill  and  diligence, 


**  On  observing  some  Names  of    into  this  cheap  volume,  the  pith 
little  Note  recorded  in  ^  the  Bio«     and  substance  of  many  stanoard 


graphia  Britannica ;' "  but  we 
wish  not  to  wound  their  feelings, 
or  to  trifle  with  a  subject  which, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  is  far  too 


books.  Thus  we  hare  abstracts 
of  the  lives  of  Knox  by  M'Crie, 
of  Owen  by  Orme,  of  Penn  hy 
Clarkson,  of  Howard  by  Brown, 
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with  many  others ;  and  where  Mr. 
T.  had  to  collect  materials  for 
himself,  his  extensive  research  se- 
cures an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive paper.  On  the  subject  of 
selection,  Mr.  Thornton  antici- 
pates, in  his  Preface,  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion — 

*<  We  have  all  our  partialities  and  aver- 
sions ;  and  afcer  the  most  calm  and  pa- 
tient exercise  of  his  dtscrimiitative  powers, 
a  compiler  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
cscHpc  censure.  Some  wUl  be  disappointed 
in  finding  no  place  given  to  their  favou- 
rites, while  others  are  admitted  who  are 
deemed  unworthy  of  notice.  It  has  been 
my  aim  to  introduce  eminently  good  men 
of  different  classes  and  professions ;  to 
seize  those  incidents  and  circumstances  of 
life,  and  mark  those  points  and  lines  of 
chamcter  which  are  best  fitted  to  excite  and 
engage  attention,  to  foster  benevolence, 
to  kindle  devotion.— p.  x.  xL 

Admitting  the  difficulty  of  which 
Mr,  Thornton  complains,  yet  we 
feel   some  regret  that  he  should 
have  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
his  volume  with  the  lives  of  ecclesi- 
astics ;  for  though  they  may  be 
classed  under  the  names  of  Fa- 
thers,   Martyrs,   Reformers,    and 
Pastors,  yet  still  they  were  minis- 
ters of  religion,  and  we  fear  that 
their    eminent   piety   is    too  fre- 
quently regarded  as  a  necessary 
professional     qualification,    and, 
consequently,  is  far  less  influen- 
tial than  the  same  example  would 
be  in  the  character  of  a  layman. 
Jiesides,  as  it  was  his  aim  *'  to 
introduce    eminently   good    men, 
of  different  classes  and  professions^^ 
to  his  youthful  readers,  we  wish 
he  had  furnished  them  with  notices 
of  such   patriots  as  Hutchinson 
and  Phips — such  poets  as  Milton 
and   Cowper — such  physicians  as 
Linacre  and   Grew — such  magis- 
trates as  Abney  and  Ashurst — such 
merchants  as  Thornton  and  Grant, 
and    such    traders   as    Reynolds 
and  Williams.    These  might  have 
increased  his  already  thick  volume 
to  an  inconvenient  size  and  price  ; 
yet,  on  looking  down  the  contents, 
we  observe  a  few  names — and,  we 
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readily  admit,  they  are  but  few— ^ 
which  might  be  omitted,  without 
loss>  in  the  new  edition,  which  we 
expect  will  be  soon  demanded. 

It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton to  give  OUT  readers  a  specimen 
of  his  manner,  and,  did  our  space 
admit,  we  would  present  them 
with  an  entire  article;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  by  select- 
ing, some  passages  from  ube  life  of 
Calvin — not  because  they  appear 
to  us  superior  to  the  average  style 
of  the  volume,  but  as  they  will 
furnish  some  information  to  those 
who  make  the  name  of  that  justly 
venerable  reformer  the  watch • 
word  of  their  party,  or  the  epithet 
of  their  reproach. 

**  As  a  writer^  he  indispatahly  gwnea 
the  highest  reputation ;  and  it  were  easy 
to  quote  the  strongest  suffrages  in  bis  fa- 
vour, from  writers  of  different  and  oppo- 
site parties.  His  '  Christian  Institutions/ 
written  first  in  Latin,  and  by  himself  trans- 
lated into  French,  had  an  unexampled  and 
most  wonderful  circulation  through  all 
the  nations  of  Europe^  Bat  his  chief  ex- 
cellence was  as  a  learned,  sound,  and  ju- 
dicious expositor  of  Scripture.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  who  scarcely  deemed  any  man 
worth  commecding,  thought  him  the  hap^ 
piest  of  all  commentators,  for  giving  -thi^ 
sense  of  the  sacred  writers.  £veii  tli^ 
great  Tliuanis,  though  a  papist,  says, 
<  Calvin  was  endued  with  great  acuteness 
and  force  of  genius,  and  with  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  eloquence.'  The  exalted  testi- 
monies given  of  him  by  fiishops  Andrews 
and  Stillingfleet,  the  judicious  Hooker, 
and  many  other  of  our  countrymen,  need 
not  be  repeated, 

*<  Calvin  wrote  comments  on  all  the 
Eible,  except  the  mysterious  book  which 
closed  the  sacred  canon.  Tliey  are  rich 
in  valuable  matter,  perspicuous  in  me- 
thod, simple,  yet  dignified  in  language, 
marked  by  sound  judgment  and  genuine 
piety.  Those  on  the  Old  Testament  I 
have  not  read,  but  have  often  consulted 
him  on  the  epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  been  highly  gratified.  He  neither 
bewilders  himself  and  his  readers  in  rab» 
binical  fables,  nor  soars  out.  of  the 
reach  of  common  sense,  amidst  clouds 
of  mysticism ;  he  is  neither  a  cold,  dry^ 
insipid  critic,  sifting  in  dust  and  confusion 
verbal  etymologies,  nor  a  lieated  fanciful 
extravagant  allogorizer,  hunting  for  spi- 
ritual meanings.  His  object  evidently  is, 
to  illustrate  the  sacred  text,  iinU   to  t^v 
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plore  and  exhibit  the  grand  doctrines  of 
revelation,  as  the  oolv  ground  of  faith, 
and  spring  of  peace  and  comfort* 

«  Calvin's  work,  entitled  <  Christian 
Institutions,'  may  be  seen  in  an  English 
▼«nrsion,  which  has  been  recently  given  to 
the  world  by  Mr.  Allen.  In  the  life  of 
this  distinguished  reformer,  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie,  will  be  found  an  epitome  of  the 
work,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  its  general 
drift  and  bearing.  The  first  book,  con- 
taining eightern  chapters,  treats  <  Of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  Creator.'  The 
second,  in  seventeen  chapters,  '  Of  the 
knowledge  of  God,  as  he  bath  declared 
himself  our  Redeemer  in  Jesus  Christ.' 
The  third,  in  twenty-five  chapters,  'Of 
tlie  manner  of  participating  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ,  of  the  fruits  which  we  derive 
from  it,  and  the  efliects  which  it  pro- 
duces.' The  fourth,  and  last,  in  twenty 
cbapterSf  *  Of  the  external  means  or  helps 
which  God  employ's  to  invite  us  to  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son,  and  to  retain  us  in  his 
communion.'  " — pp.  177, 178. 

**  There  are  persons,  who  rank  in  that 
party,  which  is  denominated  from  the 
Genevan  reformer,  whose  aversion  to 
practical  religion  would  cause  them  to 
spurn  both  his  sentiments,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  communicates  them.  Their 
Calvinism  carries  them  many  degrees 
higher  than  Calvin.  Opposing  ministerial 
addresses  to  sinners,  and  setting  com- 
pletely aside  the  moral  law,  they  exult,  as 
if  placed  in  an  insulated  and  impregnable 
citadel,  above  the  reach  of  those  motives, 
and  beyocd  the  dread  of  those  dangers, 
which  affect  ordinary  Christians.  How 
far  they  leave  Calviu  behind  them,  will 
appear  from  the  passage  which  follows  : — 
*  But  to  what  end,  some  will  apply,  do 
exhortations  tend  ?  I  answer,— If  men 
obstinately  despise  them,  they  will  be  wit- 
nesses to  convict  them  when  they  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  God.  They  even 
now  strike  the  evil  conscience.  For  though 
tliey  affect  to  despise,  they  arc  unable  to 
disprove  them.  But  what  shall' the  poor 
sinner  do,  it  will  be  replied,  since  the 
melting  of  heart  necessary  to  obey  is  not 
afforded  him  ?  To  which  I  reply, — How 
vain  is  it  for  him  to  seek  such  excuses, 
since  he  cannot  impute  the  hardness  of 
his  heart  to  any  one  but  himself.' 

"  Tlie  system  espoused  by  the  writer  of 
this  passage,  could  not  be  quite  so  narrow 
and  restrictive,  as  some  hare  chosen  to 
represent  it.  The  estimable  Dr.  Watts  ob- 
serves, '  that  the  great  and  admirable  re* 
former,  John  Calvin,  has  plainly  declared 
in  his  writings,  that  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  I  and  he  sometimes  goes  so  far  as 
to  call  this  the  redemption  of  all,'  See 
his  comments  on  the  following  Scrip- 
tures : — 

Matt.  xxvl.  8.    This  is  my-  blood  of 
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the  New  Testament,  which  waa  abed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sina.  <  Under 
the  name  of  many  he  signifies  not  a  part  of 
the  world  only,  hot  all  mankind.' 

**  Rom.  V.  18.  As  by  the  oifonce  of  ooe, 
,  judgment  came  upon  all  to  condemnation, 
so  by  the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  to  jnatificatioo  of  life. 
<  He  makes  this  grace  common  to  all, 
because  it  is  set  before  all,  though  not 
really  and  in  fact  reached  out  to  all.  For 
though  Christ  suffered  for  the  aina  of  the 
whole  world,  and  he  is  offered  indifl^erently 
to  all  by  the  bounty  of  God,  yet  all  do  not 
receive  him.' 

<<  2  Pet.  xL  1.  There  shall  be  false 
teachers  among  you,  who  privily  ahall 
bring  in  damnable  heresiea,  even  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring 
upon  tbemselvesswiftdestniction.  *  Though 
Christ  is  denied  many  ways,  yet,  in  my 
'opinion,  Peter  means  the  same  thing  here 
which  Jude  expresses,  namely>  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  turned  into  wantonness; 
for  Christ  hath  redeemed  us,  that  be  might 
have  a  people  free  from  all  the  defilements 
of  the  world,  and  devoted  to  hoiineaa  and 
innocence.  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall 
shake  off  the  yoke  and  throw  themselves 
into  all  licentiousness,  are  justly  said  to 
deny  Christ  by  whom  they  were  redeemed.' 
Thus,  it  appears,  that  Calvin  himself 
thought  that  Christ  and  his  salvation  axe 
offered  to  all,  and  that,  in  some  aense,  he 
died  for  all. 

**  The  advice  which  the  late  learned 
bishop  Horsley  gave  to  hia  clergy,  in  his 
last  charge,  deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  every  inquirer  after  religious  truth, 
'  Take  especial  care  before  you  aim  yoor 
shafts  at  Calvinism,  that  yon  know  what 
iaCalvinism,  and  whatis  not:  that  in  the 
mass  of  doctrine,  which  it  is  of  late  become 
the  fashion  to  abuse  under  the  name  of 
Calvinism,  you  can  distinguish  between 
that  part  ot*^  it  which  is  no  better  than 
Calvinism,  and  that  which  belongs  to  oor 
common  Christianity^  and  the  general 
faith  of  the  reformed  churchea ;  lest  when 
you  mean  to  fall  foul  of  Calvinism,  yon 
should  unwarily  attack  something  more 
sacred,  and  of  higher  origin.' — pp.  180, 
181. 

These  extracts  will  exhibit  the 
instructire  cha.Tacter  of  the  whole 
work ;  and  we  conclude  by  sin- 
cerely thanking  Mr.  Thornton  for 
the  piety  and  industry  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  execution  of  this 
volume.  And  we  trust  that  these 
memorials  of  a  goodly  company 
of  holy  men  will  find  many 
readers  who  shall  imitate  their  ex- 
ample and  venerate  their  names. 
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Natural  and  Political  Observation^^ 
mentioned  in  a  following  Index, 
and  made  upon  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, By  Captain  John  Uraunt, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, — 
1665.     Bvo. 

The  first  cultivator  of  a  barren 
spot  ia  the  world  of  science  is 
justly  viewed -as  a  benefactor  of 
mankind.  If  the  fathers  of  na- 
tions and  the  planters  of  colonies 
are  regarded  with  veneration^  those 
who  consider  how  much  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  cultivate  intellectual 
than  physical  barrenness,  will 
consider  the  first  draughts  of  par*- 
ticular  studies  to  be  at  least  as 
worthy  of  honour  as  the  coloniza- 
tion of  new  districts  of  the  earth. 
The  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial world  was  made  for  the  use 
of  man :  the  limits  of  both  were  un- 
known to  the  earliest  periods.  As 
each  part  has  become  popnlated, 
the  energies  of  mankind  have 
sought  a  wider  range,  and  so  gra- 
dually have  discovered  new  tracts, 
at  first  barren  and  inhospitable, 
but,  by  reiterated  efforts,  made 
habitable  and  productive.  Some 
few  mighty  spirits,  the  Drakes 
and  Frobishers  of  literature,  have 
circumnavigated  the  orb,  and  re- 
turned laden  with  the  spoils  of 
universal  knowledge :  the  most 
wise  of  the  adventurers  have  but 
discovered  to  us  some  isle,  before 
hidden  from  our  view  in  that  great 
deluge  of  ignorance,  which,  like  a 
mighty  Atlantic,  has  long  sepa- 
rated the  •  several  kingdoms  of 
thought.  An  interesting  train  of 
reflections  arises  out  of  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  ancient  barriers 
of  both  worlds  were  broken  up 
about  the  same  period,  and  that 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
revival  of  literature  occurred  in 
the  same  age. 
A  considerable  period  elapsed,. 


after  this  interesting  era,  before 
the  science  of  political  economy 
engaged  the  attention  of  English 
writers.  The  work  under  constr 
deration  is  one  of  the  earliest 
practical  works  oa  that  subject; 
and  though  the  study  is  now  so 
elaborated,  by  the  more  subtle 
productions  of  Ricardo,  and  Malr- 
thus,  and  Godwin,  as  to  render  all 
comparison  improper,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  those  who  can  ad- 
mire the  struggles  of  genius,  in  her 
first  attempt  to  burst  the  fetters  of 
the  mind,  will  value  this  tract. 
Before  we  adventure  on  an  v  specific 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  vo- 
lume, it  may  be  necessary  to  ad- 
vert to  some  doubts  which  have 
been  entertained,  as  to  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Graunt  to  the  honour  <^ 
being  its  author.  The  first  attempt 
to  oppugn  diis  claim,  which  we 
have  observed,  ocQurs  in  Nicolr 
son's  English  Historical  Library, 
(folio,  1714,)  where  the  following 
reference  is  made  to  the  book 
under  consideration  :  **  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  was  the  chief  director 
and  author  of  a  piece  published 
some  time  before  by  one  John 
Or  aunt  9  and  entituled  Natural  and 
Political  Observations,  Sfc,'^  p.  19. 
No  authority  is  quoted  in  support 
of  this  assertion ;  and,  indeed,  the 
accu^ation  is  of  so  indefinite  a 
kindy  as  to  leave  us  in  some 
doubt  as  to  the  particular  charge 
brought  against  Mr.  Graunt,  I£ 
Sir  Wmiam  Petty  were  the  di- 
rector,  or  even  the  chief  director,  in 
this  publication,  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
it ;  and  if  he  were  the  author,  the 
previous  allegation  of  his  being  the 
chief  director  of  it  seems  super- 
fluous. We  have  no  intention  to 
dispute  the  correctness  otNicokim's 
assertion,  that  Sir  William  Petty 
amsted  Graunt  in  the  composition 
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of  this  tract,  and  particularly  to 
the  arrangement  of  some  of  the 
tables;  but  we  think  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  to  persuade  un- 
prejudiced men,  that  Mr.  Graunt 
was  the  author.  That  Graunt 
claimed  it  as  his  own  production  is 
evident  from  the  title  page.  If  his 
claim  were  unjust,  the  deceit  was 
practised  either  with  or  with&ut  the 
cognizance  of  Sir  William  Petty. 
That  Sir  W.  Petty  consented  to 
such  a  fraud  is  not  probable  :  the 
subject  of  the  book  was  one  on 
which  it  was  well  known  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  made  large  collections, 
and  on  which  he  subsequently 
published  several  tracts.  More- 
x>ver,  this  particular  volume  would 
have  gained  him,  at  least,  as  much 
literary  renown  as  any  other  pub- 
lication of  which  he  was  the  ac-> 
knowledged  author ;  so  that  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  decep- 
tion on  his  part.  That  the  deceit 
was  carried  on  mthcut  Sir  WiUiam*8 
cognizance  is  still  more  impro- 
bable. He  was  contemporary 
with  Graunt ;  a  member  of  the 
Society  by  whose  order  the  book 
was  printed  a  second  and  third 
time,  under  the  name  of  Graunt ; 
and,  though  the  merits  of  the  pub- 
lication were  so  great  as  to  induce 
Charles  II.  to  recommend  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Graunt  to  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society, 
we  hear  no  claim  on  the  part  of 
Sir  William  to  the  work  in  ques- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tacit 
acquiescence^  as  a  member  of  that 
Society,  in  what,  if  this  charge  be 
true,  was  in  reality  a  fraud,  and 
that  committed  on  himself.  These 
are  the  reasons,  together  with  the 
intrinsic  character  of  the  book, 
(its  inartificial  arrangement  and 
practical  observations  suiting  more 
with  the  plain,  judicious  mer- 
chant, than  with  the  scholar,) 
which  induce  us  to  think  that  Mr. 
John  Graunt  was  its  real,  as  well 
as  its  reputed  author.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Graunt  was  a  native  of 
Londou,  his  i'atber  having  been  a 
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Puritan  in  that  city.  The  son, 
however,  did  not  follow  his  father's 
example,  in  this  latter  particular ; 
as  will  appear  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Epistle  Dedica- 
catory  to  Sir  Robert  Moray  and 
the  Members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety :— 

<<  Moreover,  as  I  contend  for  the  de- 
cent rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  churrh^ 
so  I  also  contend  against  the  enrioui 
tehitmatickt  of  your  Society,"  &c. 

From  the  military  pre6x  of  his 
name,  we  apprehend  Mr.  Graunt 
to  have  been  engaged  in  the  City 
Train-bands — an    employment  to 
which  he  united  the  more  profit- 
able profession   of    a    merchant 
We  learn  from  Dr.  Spratt,  that 
Mr.  Graunt  was  admitted  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  on  the 
publication  of  this  tract ;  and  that 
"  it  was  so  far  from  being  a  preju- 
dice that  he  was  a  shopkeeper  of 
London,  that  his   Majesty   gave 
this  particular  charge  to  his   so- 
ciety, that  if  they  found  any  more 
such  tradesmen,  they  should   be 
sure  to  admit  them  all,  without 
any  more  ado."  (History  of  the 
Royal  Society.  4to.  p.  (17.) — The 
particular  feature  of  this  tract  is, 
a  clear,  and,  in  some  instances,  a 
subtle  deduction  of  general  prin- 
ciples,  from  well  attested  and  well 
arranged  facts.     The  felicity  with 
which  this  deduction  is  effected  is 
occasionally  surprising,  and  gives 
an  air  of  freshness  to  many  of  the 
sections,  which  makes  them  re- 
semble rather  the  glow  of  poetry 
than  the   dryness    of   document 
There  are  but  few  authors  who 
can  render  this  species  of  ntimben 
harmonious,  or   extract  life  and 
ipirit  from  *^  Bills  ot  Mortality;" 
but  even  the  holies  of  Napier  would 
lose  their  sepulchral  hideousness 
in  the  pages  of  G^*auni.    A  happy 
thought,  an  apt  allusion,  and  not 
unfrequently  an  expression  singu- 
larly beautiful,  gleams  amidst  spe- 
culations   on    plagues,    murders, 
and  apoplexy,  and,  like  a  beam  of 
light  glanciog  on  the  abode   of 
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darkness,   makes   even  deformity  sit  ia  the  parliament  of  nature  ;  naeaningf 

beautiful.     The   following   is   the  thereby,  that  as  the  parliament  owns  a 

order  observed  in  this  interesting  J"S|l°^*>*^^   *»'?"/^ ^«  ^""^f.u^^  ^T\^ 

.       .        ^1  X    r^c  ^i      -o'li       i»  shillings  a  year,  to  be  one  of  them,  80,  in 

tract  :---Ohap.  J.  Ut  the  Ullls  of  the  saine  manner  and  degree,  I  also  desire 

Mortality  ;    their   Beginning   and  to  be  owned  as  one  of  you,  and  that  no 

Progress. — -II.  General  Observa-  longer  than  I  continue  a  faithfal  friend  and 

tionsupon theCasualties.— III.  Of  *«'^*°*  ^^^^''"^  ^«'*»°* """^  persons." 
Particular  Casualties. — IV.    Of        In  his  Introduction,  giving  an 

the  Plague. — V.  Other  Observa-  account  of  the  reasons  ivhich  in- 


tions  upon  the  Plague  and  Casu- 
alties.—  VI.  Of  the.  Sickliness, 
Healthfulness,  and  Fruitfulness  of 
Seasons. — VII.  Of  the  Difference 
between  Burials  and  Christenings. 
—VIII.  Of  the  Difference  be- 
tween  the  Numbers  of  Males  and 


duced  him  to  publish  these  specu-* 

lations,  Mr.  G.  says, 

'*  Tlie  world,  I  hope,  will  not  expect 
from  me,  not  professing  letters,  things 
demonstrated .  with  the  same  certainty, 
whei^with  learned  men  determine  in  their 
ichools ;  but  will  take  it  well,  that  I  should 
offer  at  a  new  thing,  and  conld  forbear 


Females. — IX.  Of  the  Growth  of    presuming  to  meddle  where  any  of  the 


the  City. — X.  Of  the  Inequality 
of  Parishes. — XI.  Of  the  Num- 
ber of  Inhabitants. — XII.  Of  the 
Country  Bills. — Then  follows  the 
Conclusion ;  to  which  an  Appen- 
dix is  adjoined,  containing  many 
tables  corroborative  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks.  Our  first  ex- 
tract shall  be  from  our  author's 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the  Royal 
Society. 

**  You  are  not  only  His  Majesty's  privie 
council  for  philosophy,  but  also  his  Great 
Council.  You  are  the  three  estates ;  viz. 
the  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  physi- 
cal. You  are  his  parliament  of  nature. 
For  my  own  part,  I  count  it  happiness 
eaough  to  myself,  that  there  is  such  a 
council  of  nature,  as  your  Society  is,  in 
being ;  and  I  do  with  as  much  earnestness 
inquire  after  your  expeditions  against  the 
impediments  of  science,  as  to  know  what 
armies  and  navies  the  several  princes  of 
the  world  are  setting  forth.  I  concern 
myself  as  much  to  know  who  are  curatours 
of  this  or  the  other  experiments,  as  to 
know  who  are  Mareschais  of  France,  or 
Chancellor  of  Sweden.  I  am  as  well 
pleased  to  hear  you  are  satisfied  in  a 
luciferous  experiment,  as  that  a  breach 
hath  been  made  in  the  enemie's  works ; 
and  your  ingemous  arguings,  immedi- 
ately from  sense  and  fhct,  are  as  pleasant 
to  me  as  the  noise  of  victorious  guns  and 
trumpets. — This  is  my  opinion  concerning 
you ;  and  although  I  am  none  of  your 
number,  nor  have  the  least  ambition  to 
be  so,  otherwise  than  to  become  able  for 
your  service,  and  worthy  of  vour  trust ; 
vet  I  am  covetous  to  have  the  risht  of 
being  represented  by  yon:  to  which  end 
I  desbe,  that  this  little  exhibition  of  mine 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a  freeholder's  vote, 
for  the  choosing  of  knights  and  burgesses  to 


learned  pens  have  ever  touched  before ; 
and  that  I  have  taken  the  pains,  and  been 
at  the  charge,  of  setting  out  those  tables, 
whereby  all  men  may  both  correct  my 
pantions,  and  raise  others  of  their  own. 
For  hereby  I  have,  like  a  silly  school-boy, 
coming  to  say  my  lesson  to  the  world, 
(that  peevish  and  tetchie  master,)  brought 
a  bundle  of  rods,  wherewith  to  be  whip'd 
for  every  mistake  I  have  committed."-p.5. 

It  appears,  that  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  were  first  published  in 
1592,  but  that,  in  consequence  of 
many  interruptions  in  succeeding 
years,  the  complete  series  of  them 
goes  no  higher  than  1603.  In  the 
third  chapter  the  following  re- 
marks incidentally  occur. 

**  They  that  make  away  themselves 
are  another  sort  of  madmen,  that  think 
to  ease  themselves  of  pain  by  leaping  into 
hell;  or  else  are  yet  more  mad,  so  as  to 
diink  there  is  no  snch  place  ;  or  that  men 
may  go  to  rest  by  death,  though  they  die 
ib  self-munheTf  the  greatest  sin/'— p.  ■*«. 

**  Now,  forasmuch  as  it  is  not  good  to 
let  the  world  be  lulled  into  a  security  and 
belief  of  impunity  by  our  bills,  which  we 
intend  shall  not  be  only  as  deatKt  heads, 
to  put  men  in  mind  of  their  mortality,  but 
also  as  mercurial  statues,  to  point  out  the 
most  dangerous  ways  that  lead  us  into 
it  and  misery,"  &c.  &c.— pp.  43, 44. 

It  is  neither  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  our  miscellany,  nor  we 
presume  to  the  taste  of  our  readers 
to  introduce  in  our  pages  any  of 
Mr.  Oraunt's  merely  political  re- 
marks ;  their  general  character 
makes  them  as  uninteresting  to 
common  ,readers  as  their  infe- 
riority to  the  more  refined  specu- 
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laticMM  of  our  times,  makes  them 
uniastruciive,    except    as    docu- 


ments of  past  affes,  to  the  8cieo-< 
tific.  We  shall,  therefore,  only 
cull  such  general  observations,  as 
will  tend  to  justify  the  character 
we  have  given  of  the  book  as  a 
literary  production.  The  follow* 
ing  quotation  is  from  the  chapter 
"on  the  inequality  of  parisoes," 
in  which  Mr.  G.  has  proved  that 
some  parishes  exceed  others  in  the 
proportion  of  two  hundred  to  one. 

«<  Wherefore  should  this  ineqaality  be 
continued  ?  If  it  be  answered  because 
that  faatourt  of  all  sorts  and  s'utes  of  abi- 
lities, may  have  benefices,  each  man  ac- 
cording to  his  merit ;  we  answer,  that  a 
two  handredth  part  of  the  best  fortotCt 
learning,  is  scarce  enough  for  a  texton.  But 
besides  there  seems  no  reason  of  anj^  differ- 
ence at  all,  it  being  as  much  science  to 
save  one  single  soul,  as  one  thousand." — 
p.  U5. 

The  following  is  from  the  ele- 
venth chapter. 

<*  According  to  this  proposition,  one 
couple,  viz.  Adam  and  Eve,  doubling  them- 
selves every  sixty-four  years  of  the  5610 
years,  which  is  the  age  of  the  world  aecor** 
ding  to  the  &npturef,  shall  produce  far 
more  people  than  arc  now  in  it  Wherefore 
the  world  is  not  above  100  thousand  years 
o1d,As  some  vainly  imagine,  nor  above  what 
the  Scripiun  makes  it."^p.  127. 

In  the  author's  conclusion,  it  is 
said, 

**  It  may  be  now  asked,  to  what  pur- 
pose tends  all  this  laborious  bustling  and 
gropinff  ?  To  this  I  might  answer  in  ge- 
neral, by  saying,  that  those  who  cannot 
appr^end  the  reason  of  these  inquiries, 
are  unfit  to  trouble  themselves  to  ask  them. 
I  might  answer,  that  there  is  much  plea- 
sure in  deducing  so  many  abstruse  and 
unexpected  inferences  out  of  these  poor 
despised  Bills  of  Mortality  ;  and  on  building 
upon  that  ground  which  hath  lain  waste 
these  eighty  years.   And  there  is  pleasure 


in  doing  something  new,  though  never  ss 
little,   without  pestering  the  world  with 
volnmioous  transcriptions.     But  I  answer 
most  sertously ,  by  complaiBing,  that  whereu 
tbo  act  of  governing,  and  tl^  true  potittdb 
is  how  to  preserve  the  subject  in  peace  sod 
plenty,  than  men  study  only  that  part  of 
it  which  teacheth  how   to  sapplant  snd 
over-reach  one  another,  and  bow,  not  by 
fiiir  out*ranning,  bat  by  tripping  up  each 
other's  heels,  to  win  the  prize.     Now  the 
foundation  or    elements   of    this   honest, 
harmless  poliey,  is  to  understand  the  land, 
and  the  hands  of  the  territory,  to  be  go« 
yemed  according  to  all  their  iotrinaick  luid 
accidental  differences.     Moreover,  if  aU 
these  things  were  clearly  and  truly  known, 
(which  I  have  but  ghessed  at),  it  wooM 
appear  how  small  a  part  of  the  peopk 
worii  apoa  necessary  labours  and  callings, 
viz.   how  many  women  and  children  do 
just  nothing,  only  learning  to  spend  what 
others  get :   how  many  are  mere  rolup- 
tuaries,  and  as  it  were  mere  gamesters  by 
trade ;    how  many  live  by  pualing  poor 
people  with  unintelligible  notions  in  divi- 
nity and  philosophy;   how  manv  by  per- 
suading credulous,  delicate,  and  litigioof 
persons  that  their  bodies,  or  estates,  tat 
out  of  tune,  and  m  danger ;  how  many  by 
fighting  as  soldiers ;  how  many  by  miais- 
trics  of  vice  and  sin ;  how  many  by  trades 
of  mere  pleasure  or  oiiiaments  ;  and  how 
many  in  a  way  of  lasy  attendance,  &c. 
upon  others ;  and  on  the  other  aide,  how 
few  are  employed  in  raising  and  working 
necessary  food  and  covering ;   and  of  tlK 
speculative  men,  how  few  do  study  nature 
and  things !    The  more  ingeniona  not  ad- 
vancing much  farther  than  to  write  and 
speak  wittily  about  these  matters.     I  cod- 
ciude,  that  a  clear  knowledge  of  all  these 
particulars,   and  many  more,  whereat  I 
have  shot  but  at  rovers,  is  necessary,  ia 
order  to  good,  certain,  and  easie  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  balance  parties  and 
factions   both  in   church  and  gtate.    Bot 
whether  the  knowledge  thereof  ia  neces- 
sary to  many,  or  fit  for  others  than  the 
sovereign  and  his  chief  ministers,  I  leave 
to  consideration." 

There  hare  been  three  editions 
of  these  observations  published, 
but  all  are  scarce* 
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The  Eighth  Anniversary  of  this 
Society,  was  celebrated  in  New 
York,  OB  Wednesday  evening, 
May  11,  at  the  City  Hotel.    6e* 


neral  Stephen  Van  Hensselaer,  the 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  An- 
nual Report  was  read  by  Z.LewiSf 
Esq.  the  Society's  principal  Se- 
cretary. The  Report  was  of  great 
length,  embracing  a  yariety  of  de- 
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tails,  but  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  a  brief  abstract  of  the  principal 
facts  which  it  contains. 
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After  a  few  introductory  observations, 
the  unusual  mortality  among  the  early 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  Society,  during 
the  past  year,  is  thus  noticed  : — 

"  The  venerable  Professor  Livingston, 
one  of  your  Vice-Presidents ;  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Romeyn,  one  of  the  founders  of  your  in- 
stitution ;    the    Rtv.  Mr.  Whelplcy,  and 


bcr  last.  The  new  stHtinn  presents  great 
facilities  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  communicating  religious 
instruction. 

Osage  Language. — The  two  junior  Mis- 
sionaries at  Harmony,  have  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Osage  language.  By  persevering  and  la- 
borious study,  they  arc  enabled  to  converse 
on  ordinary  subjects,  and  to  translate  and 
read  their  prayers  and  discourses. 

Delaware  Indians. — A  few  years  since,  a 


Mr.  Vroom,  valued  and  efficient  members  small  party  of  Delaware  Indians  emigrated 

of  our  Board ;    Mr.  Bethune,  your  first  from  the  state  of  New  York,  and  settled 

Treasurer ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman,  your  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Osaires.     Mr.  Dodge, 
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earliest  Missionary,  and  Mrs.  Colby,  of  the 
Great  Osage  Mission,  have  all,  in  one  short 
year,  finished  their  work  of  faith  and  their 
labour  of  looe.** 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  a  brief 
history  of  the  Missions  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year. 

Union  Mission, 

On  the  20th  of  April,  Col  Arbuckle, 
with  a  body  of  soldiers,  arrived  in  the 
Usage  country,  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  the  Uhited  States  government,  and 
established  a  fort  on  the  banks  of  Grand 


the  superintendant  of  the  Great  Osage 
Mission,  has  made  several  interesting  visits 
to  them  during  the  past  year,  lie  found 
that  two  or  three  of  the  women  were 
formerly  members  of  a  Christian  Church, 
and  that  since  their  removal  to  that  dis- 
tant wilderness,  they  have  statedly  met 
together  every  Sabbath  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  mingling  their 
hearts  in  social  worship. 

Tuscarora  Mission. 
There  has  been  no  regular  Missionary 
on  this  station  since  the  resignation  of  Mr. 


River,  withm  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of  Crane,  more  than  a  vear  ago.  Mr.  Smith, 
Union.  This  event  greatly  encouraged  of  Lewistown,  has 'been  continued  as  a 
and  rejoiced  the  Missionaries.  temporary  supply,  and  his  services,  there 

The  AgricuUural  Settlement  at  Hopefield,     is  reason  to  believe,  have  been  useful.    A 
which  was  commenced  in  Dec  1823,  by  a     gchool  is  about  to  be  re-organized  at  this 
Dumber  of  the  Osages,  who  were  desirous     station. 
of  abandoning  the  chase  and  resorting  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  subsistence, 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  state.   The  number 
of  Indian  families  had  increased  in  June 
last  to  eleven,  and  more  than  thirty  acres 
of  ground  were  then  cleared,  fenced,  and 
l^anted. 

rormof  Government  adopted, — The  Osages 
have  recently  adopted  a  national  council 
to  legislate  for  the  tribe,  and  a  national 
guard  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  deci- 
sions. The  council  is  composed  of  thirteen 
chiefs,  and  the  guard  of  forty  warriors. 
The  Missionaries  consider  this  <<  as  the 
first  step  towards  the  adoption  of  civil  go- 
vernment in  a  nation  hitherto  lawless  in 
the  extreme." 

The  SdhooL — The  number  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  the  school,  has  varied  during  the 
past  year  from  14  to  22. 

Great  Osage  Mission. 

The  SchooL— Twenty  Indian  scholars 
have  been  added  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  whole  number  is  now  3G.  The 
quantity  of  com  and  wheat  raised  on  the 
farm  at  this  station  the  last  season,  was 
amply  sufficient  for  the  full  supply  of  the 
Mission. 

Neosho  Station, — The  Missionaries  have 
judged  it  expedient  to  establish  a  branch 
of  their  Mission  on  the  Neosho  River,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  In- 
dian village.  The  Uev.  Dr.  Pixley  re- 
moved thither  with  his  family  in  Scptem- 
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t^eca  Mission, 
At  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature^ 
a  law  was  enacted  allowing  the  Missionaries 
and  teachers,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Judges  of  the  County  Court,  to  reside  on 
the  reservation.  Since  the  passage  of  this 
law,  a  joint  council  of  the  Christian  and 
Pagan  Indians  has  been  held,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  each  party  might  select 
Its  own  teachers,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  school  will  be  re  opened  early  in  June. 

Cataraugus  Missiim. 
Tlie  number  of  children  in  the  school 
has  increased  from  45  to  70,  and  their  con- 
duct and  proficiency  have  been  highly  sa- 
tisfactory to  their  instructors.  The  con- 
gregation of  adults,  on  the  Sabbath,  has 
so  much  increased  in  number,  that  the 
chiefs  have  recently  resolved  to  erect  a 
church.  In  obedience  to  the  solicitation  of 
the  chiefs,  a  Mission-try  has  been  appointed 
to  reside  at  this  station  for  three  months, 
on  trial.  The  Pagan  party  among  these 
Indians,  have  of  late  relaxed  in  their  op- 
position to  the  Missionary  establishment, 
and  have  even  promised  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  school. 

Machina70  Mission* 
One  male  and  two  female  assistants 
have  been  added  to  this  Mission  during  the 
past  year.  Nearly  50  Indian  children 
have  been  received  as  members  of  the 
fcuuily  s    and    the  whole   number  in  the 

4A 
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school,  including  whites,  and  half-breeds, 
according  to  the  latest  information,  was 
102. 

Haytian  Uliuion. 

The  Hev,  William  G.  Pennint^ton,  who 
WM  licensed  to  preach  liy  the  Jersey  Prcs- 
bvtery  in  1823,  and  the  llev.  Benjamin 
r,  Hughes,  a  minister  regularly  ordained 
by  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  and  wlio 
had  sustained  for  some  time  the  pastoral 
charge  of  a  coloured  congregation  in 
Philndclphia,  were  appointed  by  tiie  Board 
to  accompany  the  coloured  emigrants 
from  this  country  to  Hayti.  They  met 
with  a  very  friendly  reception  from  the 
officers  of  tne  government  and  the  people; 
At  the  date  of  the  latest  letters,  Mr. 
Hughes  had  preached  repeatedly  in  Port- 
an* Prince,  and  was  preparing  for  a  tour 
of  missionary  labour  among  the  emigrants. 

Projected  Mittiont, 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  send  a  Mis- 
sionary to  the  American  Colony  on  the 
Western  coast  of  Africa;  to  locate  a 
Missiopary  establishment  upon  the  Mau- 
mee ;  and  send  Missionaries  to  the  Alle- 
gany Reservation  in  this  state. 

Inquiries  have  also  been  made  in  behalf 
of  a  number  of  theological  students  at 
Princeton,  Auburn,  and  New  Haven,  who 
a^  desirous  to  engage  in  Missions  to 
Armenia  and  Arabia  in  the  East,  and  to 
Mexico,  some  part  of  South  America,  and 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  lliver,  on  this 
Western  continent. 

Education  of  Heathen  Youths, 

At  the  date  of  the  last  Report  there 
were  two  Indian  youths  supported  by  the 
Society,  at  the  Foreign  Mission  School  in 
Cornwall,  Conn.,  one  belonging  to  the 
Tuscarora,  and  the  other  to  the  Seneca 
tribe.  During  the  year,  four  had  been 
f\dded  to  the  list,  viz,:  two  Chippcwas, 
and  two  Osages  of  the  Arkansas.  Both 
the  latter  are  relatives  of  Tally,  the  second 
Osage  chief,  and  were  committed  by  him 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Society.  Tally 
has  recently  expressed  a  desire  to  put  his 
own  son  under  the  care  of  the  Board; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vaill,  who  believes  that  the 
measure  would  probably  promote  the  re- 
formation of  the  tribe  beyond  any  other 
means,  the  Board  have  authorised  the 
Missionaries  to  send  him  forward,  and  also 
a  son  of  Claymore,  the  principal  chief. 
The  Board  have  also  authorized  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Gbreat  Osage  Mission 
to  send  on  three  youths  of  different  tribes 
— an  Osage,  a  Delaware,  and  an  Omawhaw. 
"  The  two  latter,"  says  Mr.  Dodge, 
**  speak  several  Indian  tongues,  besides 
some  French  and  English.  They  all  pos- 
sess good  talents,  and  should  they  be 
suitably  educated  and  become  Missionaries, 
or  even  interpreters,  it  would  afford  faci- 


lities for  preaching  to  a  number  of  Indian 
tribes." 

Auxiliary  Societies^ 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  Auxiliary 
Societies  were  recognised  in  the  formtr 
Reports.  To  this  number  fifty-six  have 
been  added  during  the  past  year,  making 
the  present  number  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five. 

A  family  of  sisters  in  this  city,  have  set 
apart  half  an  honr  a  day  to  the  use  of  their 
needles  in  behalf  of  the  Missionary  cause. 
By  the  avails  of  a  few  weeks,  they  hare 
paid  twenty- four  dollars  into  the  treasury 
for  the  support  of  an  Indian  child  for  two 
years,  at  one  of  the  Missionary  schools. 
A  small  Fragment  Society,  consisting  of 
six  or  eight  young  ladies  of  this  city,  have 
also  contributed  by  their  needles  forty- 
eight  dollars  for  the  support  of  another 
child  for  four  years. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

From  the  Treasurer's  Report  it  appears, 
that  the  receipts  of  the  Society,  during 
the  past  year  have  been  20,975  dollars 
and  45  cents.,  and  the  expenditure,  includ- 
ing a  balance  of  7,953  dollars  and  19  cents, 
due  the  Treasurer  at  the  date  of  the  last 
Report,  21,233  dollars  and  7  cents,  leaving; 
a  balance  still  due  the  Treasurer  of  257 
dollars  and  62  cents. 

The  Report  having  been  concluded,  the 
customary  resolutions  were  snccessively 
introduced,  in  order  to  give  the  gentlemen 
engaged  to  address  the  Meeting,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  and  in  the  courae  of  the 
evening,  addresses  were  delivercMl  by  the 
following  gentlemen,  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  are  arranged,  viz. :— Rer.  Mr. 
Cuyler,  of  Poughkeepsie j  'the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wiley,  of  Washington  College,  Pa;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit,  of  Washington  county ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  a  Missionary  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  gentlemen  all 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  highly 
gratifying  to  an  overflowing  and  attentive 
audience. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Mission, 
in  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  and  con- 
trasted their  present,  with  their  aituatioo 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  aad 
Schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  childreo. 
There  arc  now  3000  children  educated  by 
the  Missionaries.  The  Rev.  Gentleman 
mentioned  several  interesting  events  which 
he  had  witnessed,  among  which,  was  the 
following: — At  a  public  exhibition  of 
some  of  the  schools,  a  native  child  ad* 
dressed  the  Meeting.  Among  the  crowd 
a  female  was  discovered  bathed  la  teais, 
and  appai'ently  in  great  agony.  She  was 
asked  by  Mr.  £.  the  cause  of  her  gjief— 
she  said,  «  O,  Sir,  had  von  been  heir 
when  I  toot  a  mother,  I  should  thia  day, 
perhaps,  have  had  a  darling  child,  such  a 
one  as  that  yonder,  (potntiug  to  the  littk 


him,  that  he  lind  seen  him  in  the  Oounctt 
with  Red' Jacket — that  he  saw  him  when 
conviction  first  rested  on  his  mind ;  that 
he  saw  him  when  he  first  experienced  a 
change  of  heart ;  that  lie  had  often  seen 
him  since,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  profession. 
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fellow  who  had  spoken,]  but  not  knowing 
any  thing  of  Christianity,  I  manlercd  my 
own  de«Cr  child,  in  obedience  to  what  I 
then  thought  my  duty  \" 

After  the  collection  had  been  taken  up» 
a  Son  of  the  Forest  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  stated  that  he  was  the  cele- 
brated Captain  Pollard,  of  the  SenecH 
tribe,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity.  He  addressed  the  Meeting  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  a  young  man  from  the 
Missionary  station  acted  as  interpreter. 

Captain  Pollafd*$  Address* 

Broihers^l  beg  your  atterttion  to  a  small 
talk  in  behalf  of  myself  and  my  nation. 

A  few  years  ago,  brothers,  we  received 
a  kind  request  from  the  good  Society  in 
New  York,  to  permit  your  Missionanes 
to  reside  with  u?.  We  now  return  thauks 
to  that  Society  and  to  you.  I  am  thank- 
ful that  I  have  been  preserved  on  my  jour- 
ney, and  that  I  am  now  in  good  health.  I 
feel,  brothers,  that  it  was  the  immediate 
hand  of  God  that  prospered  me  on  my  jour*. 


ney,  and  I  feel  thankful  to  see  you,  for 
you  have  done  much  good  for  my  nation. 

Brothers^!  would  recal  your  minds, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  the  situation  of  our 
forefathers,  when  their  only  support  was 
procured  by  the  bow  and  arrow.  Then, 
this  land  was  theirs'-it  was  the  property 
of  our  fathers. 

At  that  time,  brothers,  they  knew  no- 
thing of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  died  on  the 
cross;  they  wor&hipped  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  Since  God  sent  us  his  ministers, 
we  have  come  to  the  light,  and  we  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  what  you  have  done 
for  us. 

Brothers — ¥bu  know  that  once  the  land 
you  ndw  enjoy  was  ours.  You  have  driven 
us  back ;  and  unless  you  now  interpose 
your  aidy  we  shall  be  Idriven  still  farther 
back. 

Brothers — I  promised  you  my  talk  should 
be  short.  It  shall  be  so— but  listen  a  little 
longer. 

BrotKerS'^'YovL  know  our  situation  at 
home.  Our  councils  are  divided:  some 
are  still  worshipping  their  unknown  gods. 
You  have  assisted  us — ^and,  in  behalf  of 
my  nation^  I  implore  a  continuance  of  your 
kindness. 

Brothert — This  is  all  I  have  to  say  in 
behalf  of  my  nation.  For  myself,  I  beg 
your  prayers.  I  was  once  in  darkness,  but 
I  now  hope  that  darkness  has  fled  away. 

Brothers — Although  I  believe  God  has 
wrought  a  good  work  in  me,  I  would  not 
say  I  am  near  perfection.  I  sin  every  day 
— I  crucify  the  Lord  afresh.  I  therefore 
beg  your  prayers. 

Mr.  Crane,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
Missionary  among  the  Tuscarora  tribe, 
made  a  few  closing  remarks,  and  in  allu- 
ding to  Captain  Pollard,  who  had  just  sat 
down^  observed^  that  he  had  long  known 


UNITED  DOMESTIC   MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

The  second  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Domestic  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  celebrated  at  the  City 
Hotel,  12th  May,  by  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  a  large  cott- 
course  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Gen.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
President  of  the  Society,  took  the 
chair,  supported  by  Governor 
Clinton  and  Chancellor  Kent. 

The  Annual  Ueport,  which,  like  all 
the  others  that  have  been  read,  this  week, 
was  very  long,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bruen.  It  was  an  able  paper,  no  less  im- 
portant in  matter  than  elegant  in  manner. 
But  we  must  be  excused  from  going  into 
detail ;  more  especially  since  so  Urge  a 
portion  of  our  columns  are  this  month 
devoted  to  the  Report  of  the  Foreign  Mill- 
sionary  Society.  Suffice  it  then  to  say, 
that  the  Report  may  be  considered  a  most 
gratifying  expoi^  of  the  labours  of  the  So- 
ciety.' Notwithstanding  the  want  of  per- 
manent funds,  (the  only  reliance  of  the 
Society  being  upon  dues  of  membership^ 
supplies  from  Auxiliaries,  And  fortuitous 
contributions  and  donations,)  the  Sbcieiy 
has  in  its  employ  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ministers^  who  administer  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  churchd^. 
The  plan  upon  which  this  Society  has  prd- 
ceeded,  is  in  one  respect  novel.  It  does 
not  employ  itinerant  preachers :  but  where- 
ever  a  little  flock  can  be  gathered  together, 
such  assistance  is  afforded  them  as  wHl 
enable  them  to  settle  a  minister.  The 
Society,  therefore,  (as  one  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen.  Dr.  M*Aulcy,  remarked  in  his 
address,)  has  not  been  got  up  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  craft ;  for,  said  he,  there  is  a 
strong  suspicion  ol  priestcraft  abroad  ;  but 
it  has  been  organized  to  extend  a  helpiiig 
hand  to  those  Societies  who  arte  willing^ 
but  not  able,  to  help  themselves.  The 
labours  of  the  ministers  in  the  service  of 
the  Society,  have  been  singularly  blessed 
the  past  year ;  and  many  revivals  under 
their  preaching,  were  referred  to  as  de- 
cided evidences  of  the  approbation  of 
heaven.  More  than  600  persons,  in  their 
congregations,  have  been  added  to  the 
visible  church. 

After  the  JReport  was  read^  his  Excel- 
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Icncy  Governor  Clinton  rose,  andremnrked, 
that  it  had  been  assigned  to  him  to  offer 
one  of  the  resolutions,  and  it  had  been 
his  intention  to  say  a  few  words.  But 
since  the  subject  had  been  presented  to 
him,  the  solemn  and  weighty  considerations 
which  crowded  upon  his  mind,  had  induced 
him  to  leave  the  task  to  those  who  have 
bestowed  more  attention  upon  it.  He 
could  not  suppress,  however,  his  feelings 
of  satisfaction,  and  sincerely  congratulated 
the  society  in  the  success  of  its  operations, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom.  He 
therefore  moved  that  the  report  be  ac- 
cepted  and  printed.  Other  resolutions 
were  offlered,  one  by  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
another  by  Judge  Piatt,  neither  of  whom 
addressed  the  meeting  as  it  was  expected 
they  would  have  done.  Some  disappoint- 
ment was  the  consequence. 

Addresses,  however,  were  subsequently 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Autey, 
of  this  city,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bush,  of  Indi- 
'ana,  and  Rev.  John  Breckenridge,  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  The  eloquence,  zeal,  and 
ability  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  in  a 
great  measure,  compensated  the  meeting 
for  the  above  mentioned  disappointment. 
.The  object  of  the  first  of  these  two  Mis- 
lionaries,  was  to  present  the  meeting,  from 
actual  observation,  with  a  picture  of  the 
civil,  religious,  and  political  state  of  things 
in  Indiana.  Until  within  four  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  another  upon  the  Wa- 
bash, the  whole  State  was  one  **  boundless 
contiguity  of  shade."  Now.  it  is  rapidly 
filling  up,  and  already  presents  a  population 
of  160,000  souls.  These  emigrants  are 
not  accustomed  to  take  the  lead  in  building 
up  cburches,  and  other  religious  mat- 
ters. But  they  came  from  places  where 
they  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  Gospel, 
and  they  are  anxious  for  it  still.  Ministers 
Lave  great  influence  there,  and  their  labours 
great  effect. 

Missionaries  are  also  necessary  there, 
as  connected  with  the  subject  of  education. 
With  a  population  like  their's,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  their  legislators  can  be 
statesmen.  Indeed,  they  are  not  com- 
petent to  legislate  upon  plans  of  educa- 
tion, and  seem  to  shrink  from  every  pro- 
position upon  the  subject,  as  though  they 
felt  their  incompetence.  A  plan  had  been 
conceived  of  writing  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  administers  the  govern- 
ment of  this  State,  to  obtain  such  sug- 
gestions as  the  rich  fruits  of  his  experi- 
ence might  dictate  ;  but  it  was  abandoned, 
from  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to  trespass 


upon  his  time,  upon  which  there  are  so 
many  pressing  demands. 

In  order  to  give  the  meeting  an  idea  of 
the  ignorance  which  prevails  among  Uie 
common  people  there,  in  regard  to  re- 
ligious  subjects,  the  reverend  gentleman 
related  several  anecdotes  gathered  from 
bis  own  experience.    One  of  them  was  u 
follows  !^While  watting  upon  the  bank  of 
a  river,  which  he  was  about  to  ford,  s 
plain  man  came  up,  and  aaked  him  if  be 
was  not  a  preacher  ?     **  Because,"  sud 
he,  "if  you   be,   I  want  to  ax  you  aa 
important  question.  There  has  been  much 
debate  and  dispute  in  my  neighbourhood 
about  the  mystical  meaning   of  the  tteo 
pence  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.    Some  of  my  neighbours  be- 
lieve the  '  two  pence'  mean  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel ;   and,  for  my  part,  I  don't 
know  what  to  think  about  it  I" 

Another  anecdote  mentioned — not  from 
any  sectarian  feelings— far  from  it— bat 
to  illustrate  their  manners  :  On  coming 
to  a  tavern,  the  landlord  bluntly  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  a  preacher  ?  On  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  '*  Well,"  said  be, 
**  what  do  you  think  of  the  doctrine  of 
falling  down  from  grace  tnuahf  Thrir 
preachers  quote  Scripture  for  it ;  but,  for 
my  part,  although  I  can't  say  as  1  have 
much  scripture  laming,  I  think  tbcy  have 
ne^er  quoted  a  verse  that  I  could*nt  turn 
plump  against  them  !" 

This  gentleman  then  proceeded,  at  con- 
siderable length,  to  show  the  many  favour- 
able circumstances  to  missionary  labours 
in  that  region.  He  was  succeeded  upoa 
the  floor  bv  a  colleague  and  fellow- 
labourer  in  those  western  wilda,  who  spoke 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  with  great 
energy  and  eloquence,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,  that,  ivfaile  such  strctmous  an«l 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  been  made,  and 
are  making,  through  the  country,  for  the 
support  of  foreign  Missions,  our  domestic 
Missions  should  not  be  neglected,  as  they 
have  been.  It  is  true,  that  a  kind  of  ro- 
mantic charm  has  been  cast  about  the 
foreign  Mission  service  ;  but,  after  all,  vc 
have  wants  at  home;  and  be  U  no  less 
a  hero  who  enters  upon  the  domestic 
field,  traversing  trackless  forests,  and  en- 
countering the  swelling  floods,  to  bear 
the  tidings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  remote 
settler,  or  the  wilder  Indian.  He  wished 
the  foreign  and  domestic  Missionary  So- 
cieties to  go  hand  in  hand,  because  he 
believed  the  connection  between  the  two 
was  as  intimate  and  inseparable  as  that  of 
the  veins  and  arteries  in  the  animal  sys- 
tem, each  necessary  to  the  other. 
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Selections  from  the  Works   op  printed;  a  few    typographical    errors, 

Bishop  Hall;  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  however,  have  crept  m,  which  we  shortly 

his  Life.    Second  Edition.  iSwo.— This  hope  to  see  corrected  in  a  second  ana 

is  one  of  those  works  that  do  the  highest  larger  edition. 

credit  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  ^  Letter,  to  the  Author  of  an  "  /»- 

projector.      The    writings  of  our    old  •       -^^^^  ^^^  5^^^,    ^^   Discipline 

divines  are  most  valuable ;  they  abound  ^  ^^^^  -^  ^,^  ^^^  j;    ^^^  Umversitiet, 

with  beautiful  and  impressive  passages,  ^  preparatory  to  Holy  Orders,  in  the 

which  being  gathered  together  in  a  com-  Estabfished  Church;^  Sfc.   ByaGradmte 

pilation  of  this  kind,  may  be  put  into  the  ^y  ^^^  University  of  Or/ord.-It  appear, 

hands  of  those  who  could  never  obtam  ^{^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^e  canons  of  this  author, 

the  complete  works ;  or  having  them,  ^^at  nothing  less  than  an  immediate  re- 

might  be  deterred  from  a  thorough  peru-  ^^i^^^^  ^om  heaven  could  point  out  or 

sal,  by  the  intervention  of  less  interest-  ^g-^^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^f  improvement  in  the 

ing  passages.  No  one,  whether  a  profes-  ^^^  ^^^^^i  he  defends :  every  one  of 

soror  not,  (if  he  have  any  taste  for  the  ^^^^^^^  imparitality  will  say  the  same, 

beauties  of  thought,)  can  fail  to  be  de-  ^^^  -^^^^  how  could  it  be  accounted 

lighted  in  eveiy  page.     Being  divided  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^.^^1^  fo,  ^^ese  days  of 

into  short  sections,  it  may  be  taken  up  i^^i^^^y^  ^nd  unprejudiced  thought  to 

at  any  time      A  very  neat  portrait  of  perceive  and  wipe  away  blemishes  on  a 

the  venerable  author  stands  as  a  frontis-  [^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  discipline,  born  ere 

P^^^®'                                                  ,  its  Mother  Church  had  well  struggled 

Poetical   Sketches  of   Biblical  out  of  the  bog  of  Popish  intolerance. 

Subjects;  part  original,  part  selected  superstition,    and    general    ignorance. 

J'roni  our  most  approved  Poets;  illustra-^  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the 

'tive  of  the  Sacred  Volume,    Bu  Joseph  writer,  whom  the  author  of  this  paia- 

Belcher,  4c.--In  the  present  day  there  phlet  attacks,  they  certainly  cannot  well 

is  a  great  quantity  of  sacred  poetry  pub-  display  less  of  impartiality,  or  be  clotlied 

lished;  not  the  tenth-tithe  of  which  arises  in  less  courtesy  of  language  than  his 

above  mediocrity :  indeed,  the  purchaser  own.    We  recommend  this  pamphlet  to 

may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  hits  all  who  have  made  up  their  minds  not 

upon  a  volume  which  arrives  at  any  thing  to  be  convinced,  that  the  Universities 

near  tliat  point.   This  is  a  system  which  have  a  single  fault, 

merits  immediate  and  decided  discon-  j*^^    Bible  Teacher's   Manual: 

ragement.     For  those  vrho  wish  to  read  j^-      the  Substance  of  Holy  Scripture  in 

^cred  poetry,  there  are  Milton,  Cowper,  Questions  on  every  Chapter  thereof    By 

Young    &c.  already  standard  works  of  j^^^^^  Sherwood,  %.    Part  ir,Deute- 

tlie  highest  worth ;  and  in  the  present  ronomy.    Price  8rf.  or  7s.  per  dozen.^ 

day  Milman,  Conder,  and  the  Quaker  ^he  plan  of  this  little  catechism  is  in 

poet  Barton,  have  each  planted  a  beau-  j^jg  i^j  ^^5^  degree  excellent;    and  to 

liful  parterre  in  the  garden  of  sacred  ^Qy^h  for  the  ability  with  which  it  is 

poesy.    These  are  surely  more  worthy  executed,  we  need  do  no   more  than 

of  attention  than  every  poetaster,  whom  mention   the    name   of  the    author  of 

a  parlour  of  astonished  acquaintances  «  ^j^ie  Henry  and  his  Bearer/'  as  the 

may  advise  to  publish.    But  it  may  be  compiler  of  it, 
replied,  that  the  works  of  all  these  writers 

are  expensive.    Here  then  is  a  volume  The  Christian   Martyr:    a   Tale 

containing  select  passages  regularly  ar-  of  the  first  Century,  for  Youth.  By  the 

ranged  in  their  biblical  order ;  in  which  Author  of  "  Richard  Gordon.'^ — This  is 

the  poets  we  have  mentioned  above,  as  one  of  that    now  numerous  class    of 

well  as  many  others  really  entitled  to  the  works  called  **  religious  novels.''    Our 

poetic  wreath,  find  place.    Surely  those  readers,  we  should  imagine,  can  scarcely 

J  persons  who  would  sooner  have  an  in-  require  our  opinion  as  to  the  tendency 

erior  poet*s  whole  freight  of  lead,  than  of  these  proauctions,   so  often  has  it 

the  selected  gems  of  those  who  have  already  been  repeated.    We  cannot  but 

been    pronounced    among    the    better  think,  that  they  are  powerfully  calcu* 

brothers  of  the  lyre,  must  be  strangely  lated  to  dissipate  the  minds  of  our  youth, 

deficient  in  taste.    The  work  is  neatly  and  generate  a  taste  for  light  and  frothy 
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leading,  which,  when  once  established,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  overcome.  This 
is  our  opinion  of  tliem  as  a  whole.  That 
there  are  some,  however,  which  do  not 
fall  under  this  sweeping  condenuiation — 
some  that  are  exceptions  to  th&  general 
rule-^some  few  varieties  of  the  tpccies, 
we  readily  admit,  and  we  should  be  in* 
clined  to  rank  "  the  Christian  Martyr,'' 
-amongst  this  honourable  number.  In 
the  pre^e,  the  author  gives  us  his  mo- 
tives for  publishing  his  little  tale,  as 
well  as  for  representing  its  scenes  and 
events  in  so  distant  a  country  (Italy), 
and  at  so  distant  a  period  (tlie  first  cen- 
tury), and  amidst  all  the  superstitious 


Vatican  Library,  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary, and  the  Royal  Library  at  I*aris" 
— and  '*  he  has  thus  assembled  facts,  not 
generally  known,  but  which  will  be 
K)und  at  once  curious  and  interesting!*' 
Now,  we  can  assure  our  readers,  after 
an  attentive  review  of  these  volumes, 
that  they  are  chiefly  made  up  of  uncon- 
nected and  unarranged  scraps,  which 
have  been  published  again  and  s^ain  in 
the  Miscellaneous  Varieties,  Gleanings, 
Gossipiana,  &c.  &c.  of  our  periodical 
literature,  and  that  there  is  every  reasoa 
to  believe,  that  the  parade  of  authorities, 
which  this  veracious  editor  makes,  is  a 
mere  trick  of  the  trade,  and   that  his 


rites    and  mythological  absurdities  of    laborious  researches  were   confined  to 


heathenism.  He  tells  us,  that  he  has 
for  many  years  observed  and  lamented 
the  effects  of  an  exclusively  classical  edu- 
oation  upon  the  young,  and  has  endea«> 
voured  in  this  little  work  to  show  them 
the  utter  vanity  and  worthleisness  of  the 
religion,  and-^what  they  have  oflen 
been  taught  too  much  to  ad  mire  ~  the 
philosophy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  con- 
trasted with  the  purer  system  and  di- 
vinely revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
For  the  execution  of  this  design,  we  give 
it  our  decided  approval.  The  style, 
indeed,  is  not  that  which  exactly  suits 
our  taste;  but  the  class  of  readers  for 
whom  it  is  designed,  are  by  no  means 


the  use  of  a  pair  of  scissars.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst,  for  besides  the  unjust 
and  caricature  statements,  which  are 
given  of  the  "  Sects  and  Sectaries," 
there  are  many  articles  in  the  work 
which  border  so  closely  upon  the  im- 
pure and  profane,  that  we  should  blush 
to  read  them  aloud  in  any  company. 

These  trifling  volumes  are  published 
at  a  guinea,  and  t))ose  who  are  taken  by 
their  high  sounding  pretensions,  will 
find  them  but  a  humble  sul»titute 
for  the  Percy  Anecdotes  and  Joe 
Millar.- 

A  Brief  Statement  of  Facts,  de- 


hyper-critical  upon  this  point.    We  re-    '^^^  f^  *^«  viformation  of  those  who 

commend  it  heartily,  and  wish  it  an  ex-    *2?"!?:^-"  ^^^l  "'"^  ^'(£««.  McthodUtsr 

By  V,  Ward.    Fourth  Edition  enlarged, 

IQmot  ppA^A.  U,  6d.— Thirty-six  pages 

of  this  little  volume  are  occupied  with 


tensive  circulation  amongst  that  nume- 
rous class  of  youth^  who  are  going 
through  the  process  of  classical  educa- 
tion* 


Lambeth  and  the  Vatican  ;  or, 
Anecdotes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  and  the  Sects  and 
Sectaries,  3  vols,  l2mo,  £l,  U, — We 
confess  that  this  taking  title,  together 
with  the  attractive  form  in  which  the 
Work  is  got  up,  led  us  to  expect 
some  gratification  in  its  perusal.  A 
glance  at  the  editor's  preface  seemed  to 
justify  our  hope,  for  tnat  gentleman  in- 
forms his  readers,  that  "  sevetal  years 
research  among  musty  authorities/'  have 
been  devoted  to  the  work— <'  many  folios 
have  been  ransacked  for  as  many  arti- 
cles"— together  with  "  the  treasures  of 
the  Bodleian,  the  British  Museum,  and 
some  other  public  libraries  in  Great 
Britain.*'  But  his  laborious  researches 
were  not  confined  to  the  literary  stores 
of  our  own  country— *  no  1  this  industrious 
editor  resided  long  on  the  Continent, 
and  keeping  this  his  magnum  opus  al- 
ways in  view;  he  <<  gleans  largely  in  the 


an  introductory  history  of  Methodism^ 
after  which  the  author  proceeds  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  the  title  page,  in  iU 
most  extensive  meaning,  as  to  the  doc- 
trines, discipline,  and  character  of  the 
Methodists.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish 
for  an  accurate  account  of  the  Wesleyan 
system,  founded  upon  the  rules  and 
statements  of  that  body,  will  find  satis- 
factory information  in  this  cheap  com- 
pendium. 

Christian  Characteristics;  or, 
an  Attempt  to  Delineate  the  most  promi- 
nent  Features  of  the  Christian  Character. 
By  J,  Lewis,  MirUster  of  Union  Chapel, 
Islington,  t2mo,  5s, — Tlie  substance  of 
this  volume  was  delivered  by  the  author 
in  a  disccurse  at  a  monthly  meeting  of 
some  churches  in  the  northern  district 
of  the  metropolis.  Being  reauested  to 
publish  it,  he  enlarged  it,  and  threw  it 
mto  the  form  of  essays.  In  this,  we 
think)  he  did  right,  as  we  have  no  doubt 
many  persons  will  read  it  |a  this  htm 
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who  would  have  thrown  aside  a  volume 
of  sermons.  The  work  is  divided  into 
twelve  chapters.  The  first  is  introduc- 
tory ;  the  second  treats  of  the  necessity 
of  the  christian  character  to  happiness; 
the  third  on  the  formation  of  the  chris- 
tian character,  and  the  following  are  on 
the  various  graces  mentioned  by  Peter, 
2d  Epistle  i.  5—7.  Faith — Fortitude— 
Knowledge  —  Temperance — Patience  — 
Godliness  —  Brotherly  Kindness,  and 
Charity.  Mr,  Lewis's  views  are  stnctly 
evangelical,  and  strongly  marked  with 
that  good  sense  and  piety,  for  which  he 
has  long  been  known  and  esteemed. 
This  work,  besides,  discovers  a  vety  con- 
siderable knowledge  and  discrimination 
of  human  character.  As  a  practical 
work,  suited  to  the  various  classes  of 
christian  society,  we  consider  it  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  and  beg  to  give  it 
our  warmest  recommendation. 

A  Series  of  Discoures  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  the   Millennium,      Btf  David 

Bosiie.  2  vols,  \2mo.  9«. — We  are  glad         ,  -    .  .•      /     .     iv       i. 

to  find  that  the  valuable  discourses  of    ^"^y  ?"«  «^  ^^?  P^^H^^  (^^  is  often  the 


of  defence  urged  by  the  counsel  fbr  the 
defendant,  on  the  occasion  of  a  late  duel 
in  Scotland ;  and  the  subject  is  closed 
by  an  inquiry,  as  to  "  Whether  any, 
and  what  remedy  can  be  found  for  so 
glaring  an  evil  ?"  The  "  Remarks*'  lose 
nothing  of  their  weight,  from  the  author's 
avowal  of  having  formerly  been  a  decid- 
ed advocate  for  the  necessity  of  the 
practice. 

The  argument  as  to  the  moral  defen- 
sibility  of  duelling,  may  be  reduced 
within  a  very  limited  compass ;  and  it 
is  in  this  light  that  the  subject  will  gene- 
rally be  viewed.  The  first  point  to  be 
ascertained  is,  whether  it  is  lawfiil  to 
take  away  life,  under  any  other  circun)- 
stances  than  in  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  murder.  If  it  be  said.  No,  the 
question  is  at  once  decided.  If,  on  the 
other  band,  it  is  replied,  that  it  may  be 
extended  to  the  punishment  and  pre- 
vention of  mere  insult,  or  other  injury 
not  affecting  llfsy  then  it  is  assassination, 
not  duelling,  which  is  defended ;  for  if 


our  venerable  friend  have  reached  a 
second  edition.  If  any  individual  be 
entitled  to  be  heard,  we  do  not  say  with 
patience,  but  with  confidence  and  high 
respect,  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
Glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ — unques- 
tionably that  individual  is  David 
Bogue  — a  man  to  whom  the  world  is 
more  ampily  indebted,  so  far  as  exertions 
for  spreading  the  Gospel  are  concerned 
than  any  person  now  alive,  who  had  the 
sagacity  to  perceive,  that  society,  was 
ripe  for  a  grand  moral  revolution,  and 
the  decision  which  was  necessary  for 
seizing  the  glorious  opportunity  which 
was  presented  of  setting  it  agoing,  and 
who  nas  lived  to  see  even  his  own  most 
sanguine  hopes  more  than  realized.  The 
substance  of  his  experience,  and  of  his 
future  expectations,  are  compressed  into 
these  volumes,  which  we  trust  will  be 
read  with  care  by  an  increasing  body  of    to  the   Yoitth  of  Ohey  and  its  Neigh- 


case)  has  committed  the  crime  incurring 
this  penalty,  only  one  should  be  exposed 
to  the  punishment.  Thus  not  duelling, 
but  assassination,  is  defended.  Those 
who  defend  the  practice  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  being  ashamed  of  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  principles,  think  to* 
soften  it  down  into  a  shape  less  heinous,' 
by  increasing  the  wrong  of  the  injured 
party,  and  affording  Uie  guilty  one  a 
chance  of  escape  1 

Mr.  Buchan  has  laid  down  the  law 
upon  the  subject  fully  and  perspicuous- 
ly ;  and  is  entitled  to  thanks  for  having 
examined  and  reasoned  upon  it,  with 
a  liberality  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  agreeable  to  all  ranks,  and  which, 
we  would  hope,  may  prove  extensively 
useful. 

The  Nature  akd  Lov£LiN£i»s  op 
Youthful  Piety;  a  Sermon  addressed 


our  enlightened  and  enterprising  popu- 
lation. 

R&marks  on  Duelling;  dy  George 
Bucbany  Esq,  of  Ktlloe, -^This  is  a  pam- 
phlet, elegantly  written,  and  comprising 
much  information,  as  well  as  many  pas- 
sages of  forcible  argument,  upon  this 
important  subject.  The  first  part  is  de- 
voted to  tracing  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  custom  among  the  several  nations 
of  Europe.  The  author  next  proceeds 
to  argue  the  question  upon  various 
grounds.  This  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  observations,  on  the  principal  topics 


hourhood.  By  James  •Simfficm5.-->In  this 
sermon,  there  is  much  pious  and  fervent 
exhortation,  and  the  subject  itself  is  well 
explained. 

Scripture  Natural  History  of 
Birds  and  Insects^  with  Reflections,  de- 
signed for  the  Young,  By  Henry  Al- 
ikons, — ^This  is  a  highly  interesting  com- 
pilation. A  wood-cut  is  given  of  each 
bird  and  insect;  its  appearance  and 
special  propensities  are  detailed ;  and 
an  anecdote  (sometimes  more  than  one) 
is  furnished  concerning  it.  Next,  are 
gathered    various    scripture    passages, 
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tirherein  his  referred  to;  and  after  these     Unitananitm**  By  W.  Carpenter.  ifM- 
follow  rejections  upon  them.    Many  of    — Much  scriptural  evidence 
the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  figures     space. 


m 


small 


in  the  sacred  writings  pass  through  the 
minds  of  most  hearers,  and,  perhaps,  of 
many  preachers,  totally  divested  or  their 
energy,  from  the  mere  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  objects  from  which  they 
are  drawn.  No  plan  can  be  better  cal- 
culated to  reroeay  this,  and  secure  full 
effect  to  the  bursts  of  inimitable  poetry 
with  which  the  Bible,  and  especially  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  abound,  than 
this ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  children 
only,  that  this  work  may  be  recommend- 
ed, but  to  all  who  would  truly  appreci- 
ate what  they  read.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  a  hope,  that  the  circu- 
lation of  the  work  will  warrant  the 
author  in  extending  it  to  the  other  tribes 
of  the  animal,  and  even  vegetable  cre- 
ation. 

The  Juvenile  Pueaciier  and  Ca- 
techist;  or^  Sermons  to  Children,  with 
Questions  for  Examination.     By  J.  G, 


Questions     and     Answers,    vpan 
Watts's  Divine  and    Moral  Songs  for 
Children;   with  practical  Remarks,  Ar. 
4^.     By  the  Author  of  William  and  Jo- 
seph, Sfc, 

PREPARING  FOR   PUBLICATION. 

A  new  Edition  of  Hnve'tf  Discourse  on 
the  Rcdeeiiner's  Dominion  over  the  Invi- 
Bible  World  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Short 
Account  of  the  Author,  &c. — A  volume  of 
Sermons  on  Religion,  hy  the  Rev.  J.  Bur- 
der  ;  in  which,  nfter  delineating  the  lead- 
ing features  of  those  Systems  which  he  coo- 
ceives  to  be  erroneous,  the  Author  addac^s 
Proof  of  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  anJ 
gives  a  Statement  of  its  Principal  Doc- 
trines, concluding  with  an  earnest  Appeal 
on  its  behalf. — Memoirs  and  Poetical  Ue- 
mains  of  the  late  Jane  Taylor  ;  with  llx- 
tracts  from  her  Correspondence.  By  !sa«c 
Taylor,  Jun.  2  vols.  -  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Principal  Question  at  issue  between  tlie 
Baptists  and  Paedobaptists,  on  the  Sub> 
Fuller.     li.—This  is  a  very  excellent,     jects  and  Mode  of  Baptism.     By  Jolm 


and    likely   to    become   a  very  useful 
tract. 

Queries,  addressed  to  those  wlio  deny 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
Atonement  of  Christ ;  to  which  are  ad- 
ded, some  Remarks  on  "  Fripp's  Summa- 


Munro,  Knockando.  i  vol.  12rao.— An 
Annual  Work  la  announced  under  the  tiilf 
of  J  AN  us.  The  Prospectus  states  that  the 
most  distinguished  literary  men  in  the 
kingdom  are  engaged  in  the  undertakin?. 
It  will  consist  of  Tales,  Essays,  Illustra- 
tions of  History  and  Antiquities,  Sketches 


ry  View  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of    of  Life  and  Manners,  &c.  &c.  Post  8vo. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


NOTICE    RESPECTING   CHINESE    METAL 

TYPES. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  presumed,  that  the 
interesting  intimation  given  by  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, in  his  late  publication,  the  Chinese 
Miscellany,  of  the  importance  of  using 
metal  types,  in  the  various  productions  of 
the  press,  which  mnst  for  the  present,  and 
probably  for  a  long  time  to  come,  form 
the  only  medium  of  intercourse  between 
Europeans  and  the  **  Chinese  Language 
Nations,"  will  not  be  sufifered  to  pass  dis- 
regarded. 

Whilst  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  un- 
dertaking will  require  much  labour  and 
considerable  expense,  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
that  Divine  Provide noc  has  apparently 
prepared,  at  the  present  moment,  some 
peculiar  facilities  for  its  accomplishment. 

A  few  individuals,  who  feel  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object,  and  who  are  desirous 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, while  he  remains  in  England,  in  ef- 
fecting it,  have  undertaken  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
shortly  be  prepared  to  lay  the  results  before 


the  benevolent  public,  as  an  object  highlf 
worthy  of  their  countenance  and  li^r&I 
support. 

The  intention  of  the  present  brief  notirr, 
is  to  assure  those,  whose  minds  have  been 
attracted  to  the  subject,  (and  it  is  pre- 
sumed  that  the  number  of  such  is  not 
small,)  that  it  will  not  be  neglected,  and 
to  invite  communications  of  useful  infor* 
mation,  and  promises  of  support  from  tbon 
friends  who  are  ready  to  promote  the  de- 
sign. 

Dr.  Morrison,  and  the  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries  of  the  London  MisBiooary  So- 
ciety, will  be  happy  to  receive  such  com- 
munication. 

MISSION    TO    THE    AB0KIGENS8     OF    NEW 
SOUTH   WAL^S. 

Many  of  our  readers  know  that  the 
esteemed  Deputies  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Messrs.  Tyerman  aaJ 
Bcnnet,  have  resolved  to  commence  a 
Mission  to  the  wretched  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, who,  though  thinly  scattered  orrr 
a  vast  country,  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
near  three  millions  of  people.    By  lettm 
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and  paperg.  jttst  arrived,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  that  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  has  liberally  granted  a  tract  nf 
10,Q00  acres  of  land  to  the  Society,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  the  plans  proposed  for  in* 
stmcting  them  in  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation. The  site  is  called  Rea(i*s  Mistake, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  and 
about  40  miles  from  Sydney.  Mr.  Threl* 
keld,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  the  Mis- 
sion, has  returned  from  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion, and  reports  most  favourably  of  the 
spot,  and  the  natives  are  pressingly  anxious 
for  bis  residence  among  them.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  a  settlement  of  300  will  be 
immediately  collected.  Messrs.  Tycrman 
and  Bennet  are  likely  to  continue  at  tlie 
Colony  till  the  Mission  is  established. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  WORSHIP 
AT  HOME  ;  IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 
OF  THE  ARCHIVES  DU  CHRISTIANISME. 

(Translation.) 

Rome,  19th  January,  1825. 
Gentlemen, — You  request  from  me  some 


the  duty.  From  this  retolts  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  preachers,  but  tht|  circum- 
stance, by  reason  of  the  changes  which  also 
happen  among  the  hearers,  has  not  been 
attended  with  any  disagreeable  conse- 
quence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  afforded 
opportunity  to  a  greater  number  of  heralds 
to  announce  the  news  of  Jesus  Christy 
and  him  crucified. 

The  German  community  is  of  consider- 
ably later  date,  having  only  existed  since 
the  summer  of  1813,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Prussian  Legation.  Its  organiza- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  sad  exam- 
ples that  had  been  witnessed  of  the  fre- 
quent returns  of  German  Protestants  to  the 
Catholic  church,  a  return  which  may  be 
attributed,  at  least  in  numerous  instances, 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
their  own  church,  or  in  other  cases,  it  may 
be  to  the  desire  which  they  might  feel  to 
engage  in  public  worship,  and  when  sick  to 
receive  those  religious  consolations,  wiiich 
they  took  from  the  hands  of  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastics, rather  than  be  wholly  de- 
information  concerning  the  celebration  of  prived  of  them.  The  sickness  of  a  Prussian 
Evangelical  worship  at  Rome  ;  I  hasten  to  Protestant  of  elevated  rank  having,  in 
inform  you  that  it  is  now  celebrated  there  1818,  furnished  a  new  proof  of  the  acti- 
in  two  languages;  the  English,  and  the  vity  with  which  the  Roman  Clergy  seek, 
German.  The  English  were  tfie  first  who  in  such  cases,  to  gain  proselytes  to  their 
Lad  regularlyorganized  Divine  service  here;  church.  Counsellor  Neibuhr,  then  Prus- 
the  religious  spirit  which  generally  actuates     sian  minister  at  the  Papal  Court,  thought 


their  nation,  incited  them  to  do  so,  and 
the  vast  number  of  them  who  sojourn 
here,  put  the  means  easily  within  their 
reach;  hence  the  English  worship  conform- 
able to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglicane  church, 
has  already  been  establitibed  a  good  number 
of  years;  most  frequently  there  are  two 
services  every  Sunday  morning  and  even- 
ing, but  there  is  only  a  sermon,  properly 
60  called,  in  the  morning.  The  congre^ 
gation  are  sometimes  as  numerous  as  500, 
and  even  more.  It  was  formerly  held  in 
the  interior  of  the  city,  in  a  private  house, 
situated  in  the  Avignon  way  (Via  degli 
JvignonesiJ ;  but  this  winter  it  has  been 
moved  to  another  place,  without  the  Gate 
of  the  People  (Porte  du  Ptuple).  This 
change  appe«irs  to  me  advantageous,  as 
well  because  the  former  place  was  not  spa- 
cious enough  to  hold  all  who  wished  to 
join,  as  also  because  the  crowd  of  carriages 
which  met  in  a  narrow  street,  at  the  hour 
of  worship,  attracted,  ia  such  sort,  the 
attention  of  the  people,  that  it  might  have 
been  the  occasion  of  trouble,  and  have 
furnished  a  pretext  for  the  prohilrition  of 
these  religious  assemblies  t  np  to  the 
preseat  time  it  has  been  deemed  prefer- 
able to  appear  ignorant  of  thesi. 

The  worship  is  not  under  the  direction 
of  a  resident  clergyman,  but  measures  have 
been  taken,  by  which  there  is  at  Home, 
every  winter,  a  minister  of  the  English 
church,  who  conducts  the  worship  during 
his  stay ;  and  as  it  frequently  occurs  that 
naay  ecclesiastics  meet,  they  theu  divide 
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it  his  duty  to  persuade  the  king  to  attach 
a  chaplain  to  his  Legation  at  Rome,  and 
to  unite  in  a  body,  under  his  protection, 
all  German  Protestants  residing  in  that 
city.  In  consequence,  Mr.  Henry  EdwardT 
■Schmieder  came,  in  that  capacity,  to 
Rome,  in  June,  1819,  and  the  first  Protes- 
tant worship  in  the  German  language  was 
celebrated  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
in  a  hnll  prepared  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
palace  of  Ursin,  ( Palais  dVrsini,  J  the  an- 
tient  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  (Theatre  de 
Marcellus,)  then  occupied  by  the  Prussian 
Minister. 

The  German  Protestants  who  dwell  at 
Rome,  form,  since  that  time,  one  churchy 
not  very  numerous,  it  is  true,  the  average 
number  not  exceeding  a  hundred  members, 
and  these  frequently  changing.  The  fa- 
milies of  the  ministers  of  Prussia,  of 
Hanover,  and  of  the  Low  Countries,  are, 
as  it  were,  the  centre  of  this  little  flock;  to 
them  are  joined  divers  artizans,  whose 
employment  leads  them  to  sojourn  here  for 
some  years,  and  I  have  known  not  a  few 
who  derive  real  benefit  from  their  con- 
nection with  our  Society.  Since  the  de- 
parture of  id,  Niebuhr,  the  worship  has 
been  celebrated  in  the  Buffarell  Palace 
(Palais  Buffarellit)  near  the  capital,  where 
the  resident  minister  lives,  in  a  large 
hall  ori  the  ground  floor,  which  is  furnished 
after  the  manner  of  a  chapel.  The  dis- 
tance from  any  noisy  passage  is  extreipely 
favourable  for  the  situation. 

The  service  is  performed  every  Sunday 
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and  holyday  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morniog, 
and  at  eight  during  the  suronicr  months. 
The  new  Prussian  Liturgy  has  been  in  use 
since  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1822; 
the  King  of  Prussia  being  at  that  time  at 
Rome,  led  to  its  introduction.  Besides 
the  preachings  on  the  Sundays,  there  was 
held  in  the  chapel,  after  the  month  of 
March,  1822,  meetings  for  prayer  crery 
Wednesday  evening,  at  the  close  of  which, 
the  pastor  explained  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  or  developed  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  confession  of  Augsburgh.  Local  cir- 
cumstances having  occasioned  very  few  to 
attend  these  meetings,  M.  Schmeider 
thouglit  it  was  an  intimation  from  the  Lord 
to  discontinue  them. 

When  I  succeeded  that  worthy  minister, 
whom  the  German  church  at  Rome  con- 
siders as  its  founder,  and  whom  it  will 
ever  remember  with  septiments  of  affectioa 
and  gratitude,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  1824,  it  appeared  to  me  proper 
to  meet  in  my  own  house  twice  a  week, 
with  thoite  who  felt  the  importance  of 
joining  in  social  worship,  and  bad  a  desire 
to  be  more  particularly  instructed  than 
they  could  be  by  the  public  worship.  I 
employ  these  evenings  to  familiarise  the 
members  of  my  flock,  who  attend,  i*ith 
many  theological  points,  which  it  is  almost 
Vudispensable  that  Protestants  here,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  with  Catholics,  should 
be  acquainted  $  the  more  so,  as  some  Ca- 
tholics labour  in  an  open  and  active  man- 
ner to  bring  those  over  to  their  communion 
who  hsve  not  formerly  belonged  to  it ;  an 
activity  for  prosclytism  being  there  dis- 
played in  unison  with  the  greatest  facilities 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  Lord  has  favoured  these  small  meet- 
ings with  his  blessing  hitherto.  A  cate- 
chetical instruction  which  1  give  vn  the 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  chapel,  to  the 
German  Protestant  working  clafs,  com- 
pletes the  enumeration  of  my  functions. 
We  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  every  five 
or  six  weeks. 

Attached  to  the  church  is  a  place  where 
poor  Datives  of  Germany,  who  fall  sick 
during  their  residence  at  Rome,  are  cared 
for  at  the  public  expense. 

It  remains,  Gentlemen,  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  the  Protestant  ceme- 
tery, situated  near  the  Testaceian  Mount, 
(Af*mt  Testaccio,)  at  the  foot  of  Caius 
Cestius'  Pyramid,  (Pyramule  do  Cajm 
Cntius,)  It  is  destined  to  all  Christians^ 
not  Catholic,  who  die  here.  The  most 
antient  traces  of  burying  here,  which  can 
be  found,  reach  bock  to  1765 ;  that  first 
burying  ground  is  already  filled  with  tombs, 
au4  since  the  autumn  of  1822,  it  is  in  a 
new  cemetery,  quite  nigh  to  the  other,  that 
we  have  buried  our  dead.  It  is  at  that 
period,  that  circumstances  not  devoid 
of  interest,  in  the  history  of  the  , ce- 
metery at  Uome,  deserve  to  be  detailed  ; 
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up  to  that  period  it  wait  not  encircled  vnih 
a  wall,  nor  defended  in  any  manner  fn>ni 
degradation;  but  was  exposed  to  tbe 
ravages  of  animals  which  passed  by,  or 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  aNo  to  be 
wasted  by  the  populace,  who  came  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year,  and  particuhrir 
in  the  month  of  October,  to  celobnite 
their  popular  fetes  on  the  Mont  Testucciu. 
Notwithstanding  these  iocooTenienccs,  ibc 
gOTcmment  would  not  allow  the  ereitina 
of  a  wall.  But  while  the  question  was 
agitated  in  1822,  in  the  Parliament  of 
England,  relative  to  the  aUte  of  the  Cn- 
tholics  in  Scotland  (Ireland),  and  a  nscn*- 
bcr  having  remarked  on  that  occasion, 
that  at  Home  a  safe  sepulchre  whs  not 
granted  to  the  English  who  died  then-, 
this  circumstance  published  in  the  Jour- 
nals, excited  a  fear  in  the  Papal  Court 
that  it  miffht  have  an  influence  uofavoor- 
able  to  the  deliberations,  relative  to  the 
state  of  the  Catholics  of  that  count. v, 
and  Pius  VII.  granted  immediately  yc- 
mission  to  enclose  the  Protestant  cemrterj 
with  a  wall,  and  even  promised  to  defrtv 
the  expense.  The  new  cemetery  was  thrn*. 
upon  encircled  with  a  high  wall,  and  » 
large  ditch  was  digged  round  the  old  one, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  walled  at  some 
future  period  :  in  fact,  a  wall  could  not 
be  raised  in  that  place,  without  intercept- 
ing the  view  of  a  part  of  Cestius*  Pyraiu  <1. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Piu« 
VII.  died.  New  retardments  presented 
themselves  under  his  successor.  Tw 
falling  in  of  the  banks  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure filled  up  the  ditch  in  such  sort,'  tl:iit 
the  tombs  were  not  in  sufficient  safety. 
The  Prussian  Minister,  in  the  spring  (•( 
the  past  year  renewed  his  applicationh. 
and  obtained  from  the  Pope  authority  to 
make  a  deep  ditch  round  the  old  cemrti-rr. 
to  make  it  large,  and  built  up  the  banks 
with  a  parapet,  elevated  above  the  level  oi 
the  earth. 

Subscriptions  have  been  already  ob- 
tained to  a  considerable  amount  for  titis 
object.  The  donations  of  his  Majesty  tbr 
King  of  Prussia,  of  divers  Protestaot 
Princes,  and  new  subscriptions  collected 
from  strangers,  particularly  from  the  Eng- 
lish, augmented  it  yet  more,  and  the  wall 
in  question  was  constructed  last  summer 
under  the  directioB  of  the  Prussian  Lega- 
tion, who  took  care  that  a  proper  and 
equal  distribution  should  be  made  to  bott 
cemeteries. 

it  is  thus  the  Lord  has  permitted  the 
bodies  of  Protestant  Christians,  who  die 
at  Rome,  to  repose  in  peace  and  aecnritr. 
May  He  voacbsafe  also  to  grant  to  the 
sojourners  there,  the  grace  to  enjoy, 
through  his  spirit,  that  spiritual  peace 
which  passes  all  understanding,  and  may 
He  also  increase  in  their  hearts,  that  liviiur 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  sinoers. 
Will  you,  Gentlemen,  wiR  the  Protestanu 
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of  France,  join  their  prayers  with  ours, 
that  this  may  be  our  privilege. 

Richard  Rothb, 
Chaplain  attached  to  the  Prussian 
Legation  at  Rome. 

BIBLICAL   DISPUTES    IN    IRELAND. 

In  consequence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Priests  of  Carlow  having  got  up  a  hasty 
and  packed  meeting,  in  which  principles 
opposed  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scrip* 
tures,  were  asserted  and  maintained,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Wingfield,  Daly,  Singer,  and 
Hamiltoa,  Clergymen  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Ireland,  united  with  the  Rev. 
J.  Burnett,  and  the  Rev.  W.  iTrwick,  the 
Independent  Ministers  of  Cork  and  Sligo, 
in  addressing  the  following  challenge 
through  tiie  public  journals,  to  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Clowry,  Kinsella,  M*S weeny, 
Maher,  Nolan,  Cahiil,  and  OTonnell,  the 
priests  who  had  been  active  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Gentlemen — In  the  spirit  of  the  Divine 
commands,  "Thou  shaltlove  thy  neighbour 
ns  thyself,**  and  **  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so.  to  them,"  wc  now  seriously  ad- 
dress you. 

There  appeared  in  the  Carlow  News- 
paper, of  the  1 1th  inst.  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  a  public  meeting  held  there 
on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  August,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  opposing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bible  Society.  The  ad- 
vertisement calling  tikis  meeting,  and 
inviting  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions 
to  attend,  is  dated  Wednesday,  the  3d  of 
August,  was  printed  in  the  Carlow  paper 


for  the  first 
And  did  not 


time  on 
appear  in 


Thursday,  the  4th, 
any  Duldin  print 


until  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  5th.     At 


a  meeting, 


of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Carlow  and  its  vicinity  had  but  two  days 
notice  ;  residents  in  Dublin  but  twdve 
hoars  notice,  and  of  which  persons  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  could  have  had  no 
notice  at  all ;  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
us  to  have  given  that  attendance  there, 
which  we  should  not  have  failed  to  have 
given,  had  we  received  timely  infor- 
mation. 

Being  thus  prevented  by  the  short  notice 
which  the  Managers  of  that  meeting  gave, 
from  appearing  there,  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  publicly  to  protest  against  the 
positions  then  laid  down,  and  the  argu- 
ments there  advanced  in  opposition  to  the 
unrestricted  circulation  and  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Moreover,  as  at  the 
recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Carlow 
Bible  Society,  the  advocates  for  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  carefully  abstained 
from  entering  into  any  discussum  of  the 
points  at  issue,  both  because  it  did  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
also  because  there  were  none  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  present  to  answer^  wc  feel 


ourselves  further  called  upon,  by  the  love 
and  reverence  we  have  for  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  great  Charter  of  our  Sal- 
vation, and  by  the  love  we  bear  to  our 
fellow  men,  to  invite  you,  which  we  hereby 
do,  to  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the 
principal  subjects  at  issue  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  and  the  advocates 
of  tlie  Universal  Circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

When  Mr.  Daly  called  for  a  similar  dis- 
cussion last  year,  Mr.  Clowry  replied,  that 
he  and  his  brethren  would  be  alvftys  found 
ready  at  Carlow,  but  that  they  could  not 
attend  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  in  order, 
therefore,  to  obviate  any  such  objection, 
we  propose,  that  the  meeting  to  which  we 
have  hereby  invited  you,  should  be  held  in 
some  convenient  place  in  the  town  of 
Carlow,  (in  the  Chapel  if  you  prefer  it,) 
on  Thursday,  the  20th  of  September  next. 

That  the  principal  points  at  issue  may 
be  more  clearly  understood,  and  moi*e 
maturely  considered  on  both  sides,  we 
have  embodied  them  in  the  following  pro- 
positions, which  we  will  be  prepared,  with 
God's  grace,  to  maintain  and  defend. 

I.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  as  generally  received 
by  Protestants,  not  including  what  is 
usually  called  the  Apocrypha,  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  con- 
stitute the  only  standard  of  revealed 
truth. 

II.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
common  property  of  all  mankind,  and  that 
all  men  hare  a  common  and  inalienable 
right  to  possess  and  to  read  them. 

HI.  That  as  every  man  must  give  ac- 
count of  himself  to  God^  and  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  contain  the  principles  by  which 
his  eternal  happiness  or  misery  will  be  de- 
termined in  the  last  great  day,  it  is  both 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
exercise  his  own  judgment  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

IV.  That  there  never  was  instituted  by 
Christ,  and  that  there  does  not  exist,  a 
permanent,  living,  infallible  tribunal,  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  the 
authoritative  decision  of  controversies. 

V.  That  the  privileges  and  blessings 
which  Christ  has  conferred  upon  his 
church,  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Church  of  Rome* 

VI.  That  the  authorized  English  trans^ 
lation  of  the  Inspired  Scriptures,  is  free 
from  dangerous  error  or  wilful  corruption. 

The  order  of  proceeding  we  propose 
should  be  as  follows  :-^ 

1.  An  indiYidual  of  each  paity  to  speak 
alternately. 

2.  The  propositions  to  be  taken  up  se- 
riatim, and  one  proposition  be  discussed 
before  another  be  entered  on. — Only  one 
speech  and  a  reply,  on  each  side,  to  be 
permitted  in  the  discussion  of  any  one 
proposition. 
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3.  Tbe  meeting  tocomiDeoce  At  lOyaod 
to  adjourn  at  4  o'clock  each  day. 

4.  That  no  resolution  be  proposed  for 
the  adoption  of  the  meeting. 

5.  That  reporters  on  both  sides  be  in  at- 
tcndance« 

a.  That  only  fifty  respectable  individuals 
on  each  side  be  admitted »  besides  the 
chairman,  the  speakers,  the  managers  and 
reporters  ;  and  that  no  ladies  be  admitted, 

7.  Admission  to  be  only  by  tickets. 

This  arrangement,  however,  as  to  time, 
place,  and  order,  to  be  subject,  if  deemed 
necessary  on  your  part,  to  such  alterations 
B»  may  be  agreed  on. 

In  thus  inviting  yon  to  a  calm  and  well" 
regulated  discussion,  we  disclaim  the  idea 
of  striving  for  any  personal  victory,  or  of 
interfering  between  you  and  yonr  flocks : 
our  onlv  object  is,  the  eliciting  of  truth, 
on  which  ever  side  it  may  exist,  by  affbrd* 
ing  an  opportunity  for  full  and  mutual 
eiplanation* 

We  address  ourselves  to  you  particularly, 
as  you  have  shewn  yourselves  to  be  tha 
most  determined,  as  well  as  among  the 
most  able  of  the  opponents  to  tbe  free 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures;  but  we  by 
no  means  wish  to  confine  this  invitation 
to  yourselves  ;  we  leave  you  at  liberty  to 
avail  yourselves  of  any  assistance  you 
may  wish  to  procure,  only  providing  Uiat 
the  number  of  speakers,  on  each  side,  be 
equnl. 

After  all  that  has  passed,  you  cannot 
decline  so  fair  amf  liberiil  a  proposal, 
without  publicly  abandoning  the  cause 
you  profess  to  advocate. 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  neees- 
0ary  arrangements  for  the  meeting,  to 
select  a  chairman,  &c.  &c.,  we  have  ap- 
pointed three  gentlemen  to  act  on  our 
behttlf,  who  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with 
a  like  number  to  be  appointed  by  you ; 
and  on  this  matter  we  beg  to  refer  you 
to  Chichester  Fortesicue,  Esq.  No.  2, 
North  Great  George's  Street,  Dublin  ;  to 
whom  we  request  your  reply  may  be  in- 
close<i. 

With  sincere  and  fervent  prayer  that 
the  God  of  troth  may  be  with  us  and  guide 
us  into  all  truth,  we  are,  Gentlemen,  yours, 
in  sincerity, 

rE.  WiNoriELD, 

Dated,  15th  August.  <  Robert  Daly, 

LI.  H.  Singer. 

20th  August  —John  Burnett. 

P.  S*  In  consequence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pope's  absence  in  England,  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  his  health,  his  reply,  autho- 
rising his  name  to  be  affixed  to  this  letter, 
has  not  yet  been  received^  but  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  cordial  concurrence  with  the 
proposal. 

^gust  23,  1825. 


As  there  was  no  way  of  benonrable 
escape  from  such  a  challenge  ;  it  happened 
most  oppmrtuntly  for  these  Koinan  Catholic 
ClerKymen,  that  their  Bishop,  Dr.  J. 
Doyle,  was  then  upon  his  visitation,  and 
with  due  official  vigilance,  he  instantly 
a'ldressed  to  them  the  following  interdict, 
which,  while  it  must  strike  every  reader 
with  the  excessive  puerility  of  its  argu- 
ments, no  one  will  be  surprised  that  he 
commands  his  clergy  to  abstain  from  a 
public  discussion  with  these  tried  cham- 
pions of  the  Protestant  cause. 
Some  folk  are  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  the  stick's  of  by  the  blow. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Brethren — f  have  only 
heard  of  a  challenge  to  dispute  being  pnb- 
lishcd  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post, 
wherein  certain  members  of  tbe  Bible  So- 
ciety, in  Dublin,  propose  to  meet  some  in- 
dividuals of  our  Clergy,  in  the  presence  of 
a  select  portion  of  the  public,  in  order  to 
discuss  some  question  or  questions  previ- 
ously agreed  upon,  and  which  are  to  re- 
late, I  suppose,  to  the  religions  belief  of 
the  parties  to  be  thus  engaged. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  dearest  Bre- 
thren, of  what  is  ruled  by  the  Supreme 
Authority  of  the  Church  (see  Ben.  xiv.  de 
Syn.  Dioc.)  ,with  regard  to  individuals, 
unauthorised  thereto  by  their  Bishop,  net 
entering  into  public  dispotations  with  per- 
sons maintaining  heretical  opinions  ;  yonr 
own  good  sense,  and  the  very  nature  of 
divine  truth,  as  deposited  by  Christ  with 
his  apostles  and  their  successors,  show  to 
you,  that  whatever  relates  to  faith,  mo- 
rals, or  discipline,  should  be  regulated  by 
those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  appointed 
to  govern  the  Church.  I,  therefore,  hear 
ing  of  the  above  challenge,  wish  to  inform 
you,  and  all  those  concerned  with  yoo, 
thtit,  having  given  to  this  matter  what  con- 
sideration it  deserves,  it  is  my  wish  th.nt 
no  such  disputation  as  is  above  men- 
tioned be  had  by  you,  or  by  any  one  of 
you,  with  the  gentlemen  alluded  to. 

As  the  obedience  you  owe  to  noe  is  a 
reasonable  one,  it  is  just  that  1  should 
state  to  you  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
require  of  yoii  to  exercise  it  in  this  matter ; 
and  they  arc — First  Because  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  religion  is  peace  ;  and 
the  end  of  it,  to  establish  peace  and  good  wiU 
vpon  earth,  as  the  metms  of  fitting  men  for 
heaven.  This  end  of  our  calling  was  an- 
nounced by  the  angels  at  Bethlehem,  whea 
the  humanity  and  benignity  of  our  Saviour 
God  first  appeared ;  and  it  was  repeated 
by  himself,  when  he  Was  about  to  leave  ns 
and  return  to  his  Father,  in  these  wonts : 
*'  My  peace  1  leave  you,  my  peace  I  give 
yon."  To  the  establishment  or  preserva- 
tion of  this  peace,  the  disputation  men- 
tioned would,  in  itself,  and  in  its  effects, 
be  directly  opposed. 

Second.  St.  Paul  says,  **  If  anyone  he 
cbtitentiDus,  or  fo&d  of  disputes,  we  ha^T 
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BO  such  cufltom,  nor  the  Choroh  of  Ood." 
We  would,  therefore,  deviate  from  the 
principles  of  6od*s  Church,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Saints,  as  well  as  prove  our- 
selves unmindful  of  the  Apostle's  sug;- 
gestion,  if  we  became  fond  of  disputes. 

Thirdly.  Because  all  experience  has 
proved  tho  justice  and  troth  of  Tertullian's 
remarks,  in  his  book  on  **  Prescription," 
wherein  he  says,  that  disputes  with  he.re- 
tics  weary  the  wi>ak,  create  anxiety  in 
the  mind  of  otiicrs,  and  that  the  only 
thing  we  obtain  by  them  is,  to  have  our 
anger  excited  by  their  blasphemy.  The 
reason  assigned  by  him  for  tliis  opinion  is 
quite  obvious ;  it  is,  that  heretics  despise 
authority  which  alone  ciid  determine  cKs- 
putes  ;  that  they  disregard  tradition,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
rightly  that  part  of  revelation  which  is 
written  ;  and  l)ecaoBe  they  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  which  are  mute,  and  cannot 
therefore  decide.  In  guibus  (scripturis) 
iftcerta  ett  victoria  aut  par  inrartat. 

Fourthly.  Because  no  general  principles, 
to  which  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
could  be  finally  referred,  can  be  agreed 
upon  betwecYi  the  parties ;  for  this  reason, 
that  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  do 
not  admit  our  Creed,  nor  have  they  any 
Creed  of  their  own.  They  do  not  admit 
our  Creed,  for  they  accuse  the  Church 
of  having  decreed  error,  and  of  having 
been  sunk  in  idolatry  for  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  years  :  see  the  Book  of  HomUies. 
They  also  have  long  misunderstood  that 
universal  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
expressed  in  the  Niccne  Creed,  amplified 
in  the  first  Council  of  Oonstiintinople,  and 
which  8»y8,  *  I  believe  in  one  Holy  Ca- 
tholic HDd  Apostolic  Church.*  Nay, 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
have  latterly  endeavoured,  though  uncon- 
sciously, to  dissolve  the  entire  religion  of 
Christ  into  a  system  of  latitudinarianism, 
approaching  to  utter  Infidelity.  They  have 
no  creed  of  their  own ;  for,  firom  the  re- 
ports of  proceedings  which,  on  a  former 
occasion)  took  place  between  you  and 
them,  it  appears  that  they  maintained  er- 
rors the  most  opposite  one  to  the  other, 
and  that,  being  invited  to  produce  a  com- 
mon formula  of  laith,  they  were  vnable 
to  do  so.  It  also  appears,  that,  though 
some  of  these  men  nominally  belong  to 
the  Established  Church,  they  disregard 
her  discipline  and  authority)  as  it  iii  laid 
down  in  tlie  ordifflmoe  of  the  King,  pre- 
fixed to  the  <  Articles  of  Reli|fion,'  as  it  is 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  Articles  lliem* 
selves,  and  «b  it  is  recorded  in  the  words 
of  many  of  their  fyrektes ;  tiiey  do  so,  by 
sdfocatlBg  an  unlimited  right  for  them- 
selves  and  others  to  judge  on  all  matters 
of  religion,  regardless  of  all  authority. 
With  such  men,  there  can  be  no  cammon 
priociples  to  which  they  oould  be  bonnd  to 
adhctc  ;  or,  if  there  were  iiny,they«oiu]d 
be  departed  Irom  by  them,  as  soon  as  their 
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opinions  underwent  a  change ;  bat  in  no 
ease  would  such  principles  express  a  form 
of  religions  belief  binding  npon  any  others 
than  those  who  might  subscribe  to  them* 
You  who  are  Catholics,  professing  a 
clearly  defined  faith,  can  never  meet  men 
who  are  thns  tossed  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  upon  a  footing  of  equality. 
They  may  be  worsted  in  argument,  con** 
Yicted  of  error,  confounded  at  the  ex- 
posure of  their  own  contradictions  or 
folly  ;  but  they  alone  can  suffer — no  one 
is  responsible  for  their  errors,  no  person 
need  blush  at  their  confusion,  no  man  is  a 
partner  in  their  shame.  Not  so  with  yon. 
If,  through  error,  mistake,  ignorance,  or 
forgetfulness,  you  leave  an  objection  un-« 
refuted,  or  an  aspersion  not  wiped  away^ 
such  objection  or  aspersion  stands  re-* 
corded  against  yoiir  Church,  and  the 
chaste  spouse  of  Christ  suflbrs,  in  your 
person,  from  the  hlasphemy  of  her  apo6<« 
tate  children. 

Fifthly.  You  are  to  avoid  these  disputes, 
because,  by  entering  into  them,  you  ap- 
pear to  call  in  question  those  troths  which 
are  already  defined  by  the  Hply  Ghost 
and  by  us ;  that  is,  by  the  Bishops,  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles.  You  agree, 
as  it  were,  to  impannel  a  jury,  of  I  know 
not  what  description  of  persons,  to  try 
the  question,  whether  Christ  is  with  os, 
teaching  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of 
the  worid ;  whether  theHoly  Ghost  bas^ 
Or  has  not,  taught  our  fathers  all  truth  { 
whether  we  be  placed  by  him  to  rule  the 
Church  of  God  ;  whether  this  Church  be, 
or  be  not,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  ; 
whether  those  whom  we  leave  bound  on 
earth  he  bound  in  heaven  ;  or  whether 
the  gates  of  hell  have,  or  can  prevail 
against  the  Church  ;  whether,  again,  this 
Church  has  been  buried  in  idolatry  for 
eight  hundred  years;  whether,  in  fine, 
those  who  refuse  to  liear  her,  and  who 
thereby  despise  Christ,  and  the  Father 
who  sent  liim,  are,  or  are  not,  as  heathens 
and  publicans  before  God.  The  truths. 
Rev.  Brethren,  which  would  be  thus  sub- 
jected, as  it  Were,  to  trial,  are  clear 
and  incontestible :  you  yourselves  have 
eafloreed  them  by  much  argument  and 
great  eloquence ;  and  it  is  because  they 
are  immoveable,  and  because  your  argu* 
meats  in  support  of  them  are  able,  oonr 
vincing,  and  unanswerable,  that  the  mem- 
here  of  the  Bible  Society  wish,  by  inviting 

Sou  to  a  renewed  discvssion,  to  turn  pub- 
c  attention  from  the  palpable  folly  of 
their  proceedings;  from  the  unspeakaUe 
evils  which  the  principles  they  advocate 
have  entailed  upon  society  ^  from  the 
frauds  and  impositions  practised  by  per- 
sons connected  with  them  ;  but,  above, 
all,  firom  the  contempla^on  of  that  worst 
of  all  evils,  the  introduction  and  jnstifica- 
tion  of  Soctnlanism  or  infide]ity>-evils  which 
kow  immediately  and  necessarily  from  the 
recognition  of  an  unlimited  right  in  all 
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pereoDS  to  discard  authority,  and  to  abide 
in  religious  matters  by  the  single  opinion 
of  their  own  mind.  No,  Brethren  !  you 
hare  supplied  to  the  Society  at  lai^e  am- 
ple materials  for  serious  and  deep  reflec- 
tion. Suffer  men  to  digest  them,  to 
reflect  upon  them ;  and  should  error  or 
heresy  approach  again  to  our  borders,  you 
will  know  how,  and  where,  and  when 
to  repel  it,  lest  it  should  creep  like  a  can- 
cer amongst  our  people. 

Sixthly.  You  should  not  dispute  with 
these  men,  in  the  manner  proposed,  be- 
cause there  is  no  tribunnl  on  the  earth 
competent  to  try  the  issue  between  you. 
The  errors  maintained  by  the  members  of 
the  Bible  Society  regard  either  the  pri- 
roarv  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  or 
truths  already  defined  by  the  Church. 
Both  these  classes  of  truths  are  im move- 
ably  and  definitely  settled ;  God,  or  his 
Church,  or  rather  both,  ha^'e  spoken; 
and,  as  St.  August! n  said  to  the  Tela- 
gians,  '*  The  cause  is  concluded,  1  wish 
the  error  would  at  length  cease — Causa 
jmita  est,  utinam  aliquando jinireiUT  error" 
There  can  be  no  new  hearing,  no  new 
trial.  The  Church  at  Trant  invited  the 
heretics  of  the  sixteenth  century  (those 
who  broached  or  renewed  the  errors  which 
are  now  revived)  to  plead  their  own  cause 
before  the  Council.  These  blind  and  ob- 
stinate men  refused  to  do  so  ;  but  their 
cause  was  examined  fully  and  dispassion- 
ately ;  sentence  at  length  was  passed,  and 
the  matter  set  at  rest  for  ever.  Cmisa 
Jinita  est.  It  can  never  be  revived :  it 
hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
to  our  Fathers  so  to  determine.  There 
can  be  no  re- hearing  of  the  case  ;  there  is 
no  higher  tribunal  constitnted  by  God; 
no  one,  or  many,  to  whom  a  new  issue 
could  be  directed  for  trial.  •*  Whosoever 
does  not  hear  the  Church,  let  him  be  as 
an  heathen  and  a  publican."  Those  who 
are  cut  off  on  account  of  their  obstinacy 
may  complain,  but  there  is  no  remedy  for 
them  but  in  submission.  The  Church 
may  soothe,  may  explain ;  she  may  relax 
or  alter  her  discipline,  to  favour  their 
weakness,  or  to  assist  them  to  return ; 
but  the  ONE  FAITH  she  cannot  alter:  it  is 
as  simple,  as  immutable  as  God  himself.^ 
Von,  Rev,  Brethren,  have  often  and  well 
proved  these  truths.  One  argument  alone 
is  sufiicient :  **  Going,"  savs  the  Ke- 
deemer  to  his  Apostles,  and,  m  their  per- 
sons, to  those  who  lawfully  succeed  to 
them,  **  Going,  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
commanding  them  to  observe  whatsoever 
I  have  given  you  in  command,  and,  lo  !  1 
am  with  you  till  the  end  of  the  world." 
It  is  the  worst  of  heresy,  and  a  virtual 
apostacy  from  the  Christian  religion,  to 
assert,  that  there  ever  was,  or  will  be, 
wanting  a  body  of  men  assisted  immedi- 
ately by  Christ,  and  employed  without 
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interruption  or  intermission  in  adminiS' 
tering  the  Sacraments  of  God,  teacbing 
his  commandments,  and  ruling  tlirougiiont 
the  world  his  one  Holy  Catholic 
AND  Apostolic  Church.  It  is  the 
worst  of  heresy,  and  a  virtual  apostacy 
from  the  Christian  religion  to  assert,  that 
the  gates  of  hell  have  ever  prevailed 
against  this  Church ;  that  is,  that  the 
pastors  and  people  who  compose  it  have 
ever,  at  any  period,  even  for  a  single 
hour,  professed  error.  Yoa,  therefore, 
cannot  enter  into  a  disputation  which 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  opposite  of 
what  is  here  stated  is  even  remotely  pos- 
sible. 

Lastly,  you  should  not  contend,  as  is 
proposed,  with  men  over  whom  a  triumph 
could  be  productive  of  no  permanent  ad* 
vantage;  as  individuals  they  may  be 
learned  and  respectable,  but  as  Reli* 
gionists  they  are  deserving  only  of  your 
unmixed  pity.  They  profess  to  be  seekioj^ 
for  truth — this  can  only  be  found  in  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  faith  which 
believes  in  it,  as  there  propounded,  is  a 
gift  of  God — to  be  obtained,  not  by  dispu- 
tation, but  by  humility,  alms-deeds,  and 
prayer.  The  judgment  of  man  ia  too  sloir 
and  too  unsettled— the  objects  of  its  in- 
vestigation are  too  mysterious  and  too  far 
removed — it  may  reason  interminably  and 
dispute,  but  it  can  never  determine ;  an- 
thority  alone  can  decide.  '^  By  the  sua 
alone  of  the  church,"  as  Jerome  obaerres, 
**  all  the  streams  or  rivuleta  of  error  caa 
be  dried  up."  To  ascertain  the  existence 
of  this  church  ;  for  the  infidel,  signs  and 
tongues  may  be  necessary ;  for  a  Christian 
the  grace  of  his  baptism,  and  the  creed 
which  he  has  learned  at  his  mother's 
breast,  is  quite  sufficient ;  and  to  such  at 
least  as  are  born  and  educated  in  these 
countries  it  must  be  quite  obvious,  if  they 
be  bumble,  pious,  dispassionate,  and  not 
maddened  with  enthusiasm,  that  no  sect 
or  denomination  of  Christians  existing  in 
it  (the  Catholics  alone  excepted)  bare  not 
separated  themselves  from  the  one  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  at  a  certain 
time,  and  for  causes  but  too  well  ascer- 
tained ;  and  as  to  the  consequences  of 
such  a  separation,  it  is  not  mine,  whilst 
addressing  you,  to  state  them,  or  to  give 
expression  to  that  deep  affliction  which  the 
consideration  of  them  excites  within  me. 
I  once  was  moved  by  such  reflections,  and 
by  the  love  I  bear  to  my  brethren  who  are 
in  error,  (for  whom,  like  the  Apostle, 
I  would  willingly,  for  a  time,  be  even  aa 
Anathema,  or  separated  from  Christ,}  to 
suggest,  through  an  eminent  individual, 
not  to  a  society,  not  to  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, but'  to  one  of  the  highest  states  ia 
the  realm,  a  proposal  for  seeking  to  biod 
up  that  which  has  been  broken^to  heai 
that  which  is  infirm,  and  to  bring  back 
that  which  has  strayed ;  but  the  Spirit 
which  was  once  sent  to  seduce  Achab*  has 
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been  pe^itted  to  seduce  many  in  tbit 
empire,  and  tbe  term  of  bit  seduction  bas 
not  yet  expired  ;  perbaps  it  will  yet  ter* 
Riinate,  if  it  sbould,  the  means  of  concilia- 
tion and  peace  are  at  hand,  if  not,  it  is 
our  duty  to  adore  tbe  councils  of  that 
God,  whose  judgments  are  inscrutable, 
and  whose  ways  cannot  be  investig^ated. 

Praying:  tbe  Almighty  God,  Rev.  Breth- 
ren, that  he  may  keep  our  minds  and 
hearts  united  in  bis  love,  and  in  the  love 
of  one  another, 

I  remain  your  truly  affectionate  and 
humble  servant  in  Christ  Jesus, 

J.  DOYLB. 

Given  at  Edenderry,  on  my  Visitation, 
this  28th  day  of  August,  1825. 
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disposition.  Col.  Rocbefort  left  tbe  chair 
at  three  o'clock,  and  the  meeting  peace- 
ably separated. 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  NEW  SOCIETY  FOR 
PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTION 
IN    LONDON,  &C. 

The  above  important  Society,  the  for- 
mation of  which  at  Albion  Chapel  was 
announced  in  this  Magazine  for  July,  bat 
now  commenced  its  labours  in  a  northern 
district  of  the  metropolis  tvith  the  most 
hopeful  success.  Several  preaching  sta- 
tions in  very  neglected  neighbourhoods 
are  secured,  where  most  interesting  con- 
gregations of  the  almost  forgotten  poor 
attend.  Several  hundreds  of  families  are 
punctually  visited,  and  receive  the  loan  of 
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tbe  above,  I  have  seen  tbe  newspaper  con- 
taining the  paper  to  which  this  letter  has 
reference,  and  it  requires  from  me  no  far- 
ther remark.  You  will  continue,  as  hi- 
therto, to  labour  along  with  me  in  tbe 
faith  of  tbe  Gospel,  by  carefully  watching 
every  error  that  may  be  disseminated,  whe- 
ther by  speech  or  writing,  amongst  our 
people,  and  by  exposing  and  refuting  them 
whenever  they  appear  deserving  of  notice. 

Not  deterred  by  this  charitable  manifesto, 
tbe  Protestant  clergymen  appeared  at 
Carlo w,  on  Thursday,  20th  Sept.,  the  day 
they  bad  appointed,  and  tbe  audience  as- 
sembled in  the  Presbyterian  Meeting- 
bouse,  when  Col.  Rochefort  took  the 
Chair  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  Five  hun- 
dred tickets  were  issued,  and  tbe  demand 
after  that  number  bad  been  completed,  was 
considerable.  A  platform  was  erected, 
which  was  filled  with  ministers,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Singer,  Ha- 
milton, Daly,  Digby,  Burnett,  and  Ur- 
wick.  The  Rev.  E.  Wingfield  commenced 
the  business,  by  reading  the  challenge  at 
length,  which  he  did  with  an  articulation 
and  emphasis  clear  and  impressive.  The 
chairman  inquired  whether  any  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  was  present,  and  that 
if  so,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  in 
compliance  with  tbe  regulations  of  the 
meeting,  to  give  in  his  name,  and  take  his 
place  upon  tbe  platform.  The  chairman 
paused,  but  the  ominous  silence  testified 
bow  prudently  and  implicitly  the  Romish 
clergymen  of  Carlow  had  obeyed  the  in- 
terdict of  their  ecclesiastical  superior. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Singer,  then  proceeded 
at  tbe  call  of  tbe  cbairman,  to  support  tbe 
first  proposition  contained  in  the  chal- 
lenge, in  which  be  was  followed  by  tbe 
Kev.  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Burnett. 

The  Rev.  R.  Daly  then  rose,  and  said, 
that  be,  and  tbe  other  clergymen,  who 
signed  the  challenge,  were  at  their  posts, 
but  that,  as  no  opposition  was  offered, 
they  would  not  detain  the  meeting,  by  ad- 
dressing the  Chair.  After  Mr.  Burnett 
bad  apologized  for  the  absence  of  bis 
friend,  Mr.  Pope,  on  tbe  ground  of  in- 


to avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  Sabbath 
School  Rooms,  where  eligibly  situated,  for 
evening  worship,  and  also  toemployagents, 
whose  qualifications  accord  with  the  6th 
Rule  of  the  Society. 

**  That  tbe  preaching  of  this  Society 
shall  be  confided  to  the  accredited  Mini- 
sters of  London  and  its  vicinity  who  may 
oblige  the  Committee  with  their  gratuitous 
occasional  services — to  the  Students  of  the 
Theological  Academies  of  the  metropolis, 
under  the  sanction  of  their  tutors — and  to 
those  laymen  whose  talents  and  piety  shall 
be  attested  to  the  Committee  by  some 
respectable  Minister  in  connexion  with 
the  Society.  That  the  visitors  of  both 
sexes  shall  be  persons  of  known  piety  in 
communion  with  some  Christian  Society, 
recommended  to  the  superintendent  by 
the  minister  or  officers  of  the  congrega- 
tion to  which  they  respectively  belong,  all 
of  whom  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Committee." 

The  Committee  trust,  that  while  the 
churches  of  Christ,  in  almost  eveiy  county 
in  the  kingdom,  have  Associations  lor  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  among  their  neglected 
populations,  that  the  wealthy  churches  of 
tbe  metropolis  will  liberally  patronixe  a 
Society,  which  seeks  to  save  those  who 
perish  at  their  very  doors.  Subscriptions 
or  communications  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  Thomas  Challis,  Esq.  Treasurer, 
Artillery  Place,  Finsbury;  the  Rev.  J. 
Blackburn,  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  and  Mr. 
John  Pitman,  Secretaries,  Pentonville. 

IMPORTANT  PROPOSAL    RESPECTING   CITY 
MISSIONS. 

A  gentleman,  who  has  requested  his 
name  to  be  kept  profoundly  secret,  bas 
offered  to  The  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, the  sum  of  onbthousandguineas, 
provided  the  Society  will  give  Fifty  Guineas 
for  the  first  year,  for  each  of  the  first 
twenty  populous  towns  or  cities  in  which 
organized  operations  shall  be  commenced, 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  tbe  poor, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Society  recently  formed 
at  Albion  CJutpel,  for  ^London ;  he  wishes, 
where  practicable,  that  Tent  Preaching 


■hall  form  part  of  tli«  plaa.  The  open* 
tioaa  of  each  Committee  to  be  siilijcet  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Home  Misiionary  Socictf .  The  gentle* 
maa  hopes,  that  the  Society  will  recover 
the  amount  thus  advanced,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Christian  public,  and  in  that  case  he 
wiU  bestow  the  one  thousand  guineas  for 
its  general  purposes.  The  recent  dona* 
tion  to  the  Society  of  five  uunored 
pouHUS  by  an  anonymous  friend,  baa  pro- 
voked him  to  make  this  kind  and  liberal 
proposal  Further  particulars  will  be 
given  next  month* 

NMOUMBNT  TO  JOHN  KMOX  AT  OLA800W. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow,  that  a  mooumeot  to  the  me* 


Antweri  to  CkaretpaiukHttf  4^. 

H.  B.  Jeula,  and  R.  Davis,  who  rreom- 
mend  the  attempt  to  the  patronage  of  tkc 
pnblie.  A  most  eliinble  sife  is-  now 
offered,  upwards  of  «f~600.  have  been  sub* 
acrlbed,  and  the  Committee  beg  to  solicit 
the  early  assistance  of  their  friends  of  the 
Gospel,  either  by  loan  or  gift,  that  another 
commodious  bouse  of  pmyer  may  be 
secured  for  the  use  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation of  tbii  metropolis.  The  bnildiuf 
will  be  regularly  invested  in  the  hands  of 
Trustees,  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  Sub* 
scriptious  will  be  gratefully  received  hj 
Mr.  R.  Devey,  21,  Surry  Square,  Kent 
Road. 

KECBNT  XMSATHe. 

August  21,  after  an  illness  of  six  days, 


mory  of  that  illustrious  reformer  is  now  the  Rev.  David  Evans,  aged  55,  of  Abe- 
erecting  on  the  summit  of  the  Mercbantt*  ravron,  Cardiganshire,  a  highly  respectable 
i^rk  ift  that  city.  It  is  a  Doric  column,  mmlster  among  the  Welch  Calvinistie 
taken  ffVNn  the  celebrated  Doric  Temple  Methodists, 
at  Corinth,  terminating  with  a  statue  of 
Knox  twelve  feet  bi^b.  There  are  flights 
of  steps  on  every  side  to  a  platform  tfaat 
surrounds  the  pedestal  on  which  the  in» 


Died  Sept.  1 ,  at  Chesbuat,  Herts,  the 
Rev.  David  Jonb^i,  late  pastor  of  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel,  Swan- 
sea.    He  was  much  distinguished  for  his 


eeription  is  to  be  placed.  The  whole  height     fadtity  as  a  linguist,  for  his  consistency 
will  be  about  60  feet  from  the  surface  of     as  a  divine,  and  for  bis  faithfulness  and 

the  ground,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the       -     ■  —      

jridge  of  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
which,  when  complete,  will  bare  a  com- 


manding effect.    The  design  and  working 
plans  have   been  liberaily  given  by  two 


affection  as  a  minister.  The  Bible  Society 
must  regret  his  departure,  on  account  of 
his  valuable  researches  into  the  Breton 
language.    He  was  the  author,   in  con* 


.    _  .  oexioB  with    another  esteemed  minister, 

Scotch  architects,    and  the  execution  of    ©f  ^^  Elementary  work  in  the  Hebrew 
them  is   entrusted  to  artists  of  knowa     language,   which    met  with  considerable 


merit. 
reopoSED   NEW 


IN    THE     KENT 


CHAPEL 
KOAD. 

There  is  a  large  and  increasing  neigh- 


success  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  signa- 
tnres  of  D.  J.  and  T.  K. 

NOTICES. 

Wilts  Ai$nciati(m,'-The  next  half-yearly 


bourhood  in  that  part  of  the  Kent  Road  j^^^^.^    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  Associated  Minister 

towanls   New   Peckham,    which  already  ^^^  churches,  will  be  bolden  at  Argyle 

contains  several  thousand  inhabitants,  who  Chapel,  Bath,    on   Tuesday,  the  4th  of 

arc  without  the  convenience  of  any  Chapel  October.    Mr.  Goode,  of  Sarum,   is  en- 

or  Sabbath  School  on  the  spot,  and  their  ^^^^  j^    ^^^^  j^  ^^^  corning,  and  Mr. 

distance  from  the  different  places  of  wor-  £^^^^^  ^^  Devizes,  in  the  evenii^. 

■hip  in  the  neighbourhood  IS  also  conside-  '      ..      ,  c  i    i     mi. 

rablc.    A  Committee  of  15  gentlemen  has  ,  Cmigregcawtial  SchoQ^^The  approaching 

therefore  been  formed,  to  effect  the  ercc-  fl^^^ion  of  scholars  into  this  Institobon 

tion  of  a  chppel,  capable  of  containing  a  being  postponed  to  the  30th  Novenaber 

thousand  persons,  where  divine  worsEip  "^i^.^^f  *»£«  ^"^J.  receiving  the  requisite 

is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  of  certificates  from  those  ministers,  who  may 

congregational  churcbc^.    They  have  re-  ^^^  »<>  Plw  their  sons  on  (be   lUt  of 


celred  dieerful  and  cordial  encouragement 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  CoUyer,  W.  Eccles,  J. 
Towhsend,  G.  Clayton,  E.  Steane,  J.  Chin, 
W.  Orme,  J.  T.  Barker,  W.  Chapman, 


candidates  is  extended  to  the  17  th  Oct 
inst.  Letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  Messrs.  Heriot  and  Oldij^,  XXO, 
Bishopsgate  Street  WithiA. 


Aruwers  to  Corretpondenii,  Sfjc. 
Communications  have  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rev.  D.  R,  TboBMMOB— 
C.  N.  Davies— Jas.  Tumer—R.  Cbamberlsiu— James  Keaaedy— J.  T.  Dobsoo— 
J. Straiten— J.  Bulmer—W. Orme— J. Blackburn-.- J.  Aeundel-^J.  Sibree— LCobbis^ 

Also  from  H.— W.H— J.  Edmeston— A.Allan— J.S.~W.Enerby—Inqtti8itaf—X.V.Z. 

The  article  on  Union  between  Presbyteriane  aikI  independenti  will  appenc.  TVe 
communication  from  a  Student  of  Chinese  Literature  i#  under  coMidenation  ;  but  we 
have  not  yet  kuid  an  opportunity  of  perusing  Uie  work  to  which  it  nlerfe.>-X.  Y.  Z.  wss 
too  late  for  insertion  this  month, 

We  regret,  that  by  an  unfortunate  oversight  **  Dnnmow"  is  inecrted  in  thelieed-Ua» 
ot  oar  first  article  instesd  of  **  Yarmouth.''  The  B«v.  B.  Frost  pf  Dujuoow  in  a  grsnd- 
son  of  the  venerable  subject  of  that  memoir,  which  fact,  we  believe,  occasioned  the  error. 


KIBT?  3 .  Ma  ULTiUSffi) , 


tJ.^A4:>Tifr^aSijnai  7/af^fy  ^-/MfldJ^^t/y^S^Piatii-i^frtATiJ^-ZeruieTt 
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ORIGINAL  ESSAYS,  COMMUNICATIONS,  &c. 


ON  THE  UNION  FORMED  BE- 
TWEEN PRESBYTERIANS  AND 
INDEPENDENTS  TOWARDS  THE 
END  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTUKY. 

(To  the  Editors.) 

Gentlemen, — It  has  occasioned 
much  perplexity,  I  doubt  not,  to 
many  others,  as  well  as  to  myself, 
in  studying  the  history  of  Dissen- 
ters, that,  during  a  long  period, 
there  is  no  line  of  separation  to  be 
perceived  between  the  two  denomi- 
nations of  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents. From  the  time  of  the 
revolution  until  late  in  the  last 
century,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  frequently  quite  impossible,  to 
determine  to  which  of  these  deno- 
minations many  dissenting  minis- 
ters belonged.  The  same  remark 
IS  applicable  to  the  meeting-houses 
of  Dissenters,  concerning  many 
of  which,  erected  during  the' 
period  referred  to,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pronounce  whether  they 
were  originally  Presbyterian  or 
Independent.  In.  fact,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  ever  dis- 
tinctly either  the  one  or  the  other. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  is 
so  little  understood,  especially  as 
it  is  not  among  the  recondite  or 
doubtful  matters  of  history.  This 
promiscuous  intermixture  of  the 
two  bodies  in  question,  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  formal  union  which 
took  place  between  them,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  union  was  entered  into  very 
soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688, 
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by  the  leading  ministers  and  con- 
gregations of  the  two  denomina- 
tions in  London,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  them  to  the  Dissenters 
throughout  the  kingdom.      How 
far  the  measure  was  adopted  in 
every  part  of  the  country  it  would 
be  now  difficult  to  trace  out;  we 
know,  however,  that,  in  the  West 
of  England,  Mr.  Flavel  exerted 
himself;  with  great  success,  in  pro- 
moting its  object,  his  efforts  for  its 
advancement  having  been  some  of 
the  last'  acts  of  his  exemplary  life. 
In  Cheshire,  too,  as  appears  from 
Tong's  Life  of  Henry,  the  plan 
succeeded,  and  associations  of  mi- 
nisters were  held,  which,  he  says, 
''took  their  rise  from  that  agree- 
ment between  the  ministers  of  the 
Presbyterian    and    Ccmgregatiimal 
wayj  that' >;^iis  concluded  and  pub« 
lished    in    London,  ^and    recom- 
mended to  all  parts  of  the  nation." 
—A  few  r^ma» '.s  dn  the  nature 
and  results  of  an  event  so  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences    to    the 
body   of  Dissenters,  will   not,   I 
trust,    be  unacceptable    to    your 
readers. 

The  **  Heads  of  Agreement,'* 
or  platform,  according  to  which 
this  union  was  founded,  supply 
very  fully  the  meatis  of  under- 
standing its  nature  and  object. 
This  important  document  is  in- 
serted at  length  in  Bogue  and 
Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters, 
vol.  ii.  p.  130,  &c.  Many  parti- 
culars respecting  the  union  may 
also  be  found  in  the  three  last 
volumes  of  the  miscellaneous 
works  of   Dr.   Daniel  Williams^ 
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who  was  mninly  instrumental  in 
its  promotion  and  accomplishment. 
From  these  sources  it  is  evident, 
that  the  object  intended  was  not 
a  mere  truce  between  the  parties^ 
nor  an  occasional  intercourse  ex- 
pressive of  good-will,  but  such  an 
union  as  was  designed  entirely  to 
break  down  the  separation  between 
the    two    denominations,  and  to 


the  Church  of  England,  or  the 
Confession,  or  Catechism,  shorter, 
or  larger,  compiled  by  the  Assem- 
bly at  Westminster,  or  the  Confes- 
sion agreed  on  at  the  Savoy,  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  said  rule/'  Pro- 
bably this  was  the  origin  of  a 
clause  found  in  many  deeds  of 
trust  relating  to  the  public  property 
of  the  dissenting  body,  in  which  it 


render  them,  in  fact,  one  body  of  is  stated,  that  the  docrine  intended 

people.     That  such  was  really  the  to  be  maintained,  is  such  as  ac- 

end  proposed,  is  evident  from  va*  cords  with  the  Assembly's  Cate- 

rious  particulars.  chism,  or  with  the  doctrinal  Arti- 

For  instance,  the    "Heads  of  des  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Agreement"  contain  such  passages         From  these  passages  the  cha- 
os the  following:  "We  judge  it  racter  of  the  religious  tenets  em- 


our  duty  to  bear  a  christian  re- 
spect to  fellow  Christians,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  ranks  and  sta- 
tions, that  are  not  of  our  persuasion 
or  communion."  Here  the  people 
united  are  described  as  one  "per- 
tuasion  or  communion.''  Again, 
the  "  Heads  of  Agreement"  are 
introduced  in  this  manner  :  "  The 
following  heads  of  agreement 
have  been  resolved  upon  by 
tJiQ  united  ministers  in  and  about 
London,  formerly  called  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational."  From 
this,  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  intended 
to  merge  the  names  by  which  the 
two  denominations  were  **  formerly 
called,"  in  some  one  distinction 
common  to  both ;  and  hence  the 
more  general  name  of  "  Protestant 
Dissenter,"  much  used  after  this 
time,  seems  to  have  had  its  rise. 

Among  other  means  of  union, 
"the  united  ministers"  appear  to 
have  considered  unity  of  doctrine 
necessary,  at  least  in  the  capital 
and  leading  tenets  of  religion ; 
and  hence  they  insert  in  their 
"  agreement"  an  article  which,  is 
thus  expressed:  "As  to  what 
appertains  to  soundness  of  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  faith,  we  esteem 
it  sufficient,  that  a  church  acknow- 
ledge the  Scriptures,  to  be  the  word 
of  God,  the  perfect  and  only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice,  and  own 
either  the  doctrinal  parts  of  those 


braced  by  the  Dissenters  of  that 
time,  is  sufficiently  apparent ;  but 
an  ev^nt  shortly  occurred  which 
had  the  effect  of  sifting  this  matter 
still  farther,  and  of  eliciting  from 
them  yet  more  precise  statements 
of  doctrinal  sentiment.   I  allude  to 
the  controversy  occasioned  by  the 
republication  of  Dr.  Crisp's  ser- 
mons.   It  is  well  known  that  much 
violence  of  temper  and  language 
occurred  among  the  combatants  in 
that  contest.    In  the  heat  of  dis- 
cussion   the   two  parties   dubbed 
each  other  Antinomians  and  Armi- 
nians,  and  some  one  so  far  out- 
heroded  Herod  as  to  call  Dr.  D. 
Williams,  to  his    utter  astonisb- 
mentf  a  Socinian.     Although  the 
Socinianism    of  those    days   was 
but  the  half-way  house  to  modern 
Unitarianism,    yet  Dn   W.  took 
the  imputation  of  it  to  hinsself  and 
his  works  so  extremely  ill,  that  be 
appealed  to    Bishop   Stillingfleet 
and  Dr.  John  Edwards,  who  were 
eminent  writers  against  the  Soci- 
nians,  and  who  both  acquitted  him 
of  the  charge,  with  great  conitteo* 
dation  of  his  writings.     This  con- 
troversy sorely  threatened  the  union 
which  had  been  recently  formed, 
but  it  had  not  the  effect  to  dissolve 
it.    The  parties  were,  -  by  and  by, 
tired  of  contention,  and  J^t,  W. 
closed  the  wliole,  in  1689,  with  a 
pamphlet  bearing;  thifr  remarkable 


commonly  called  the  Articles  of   title :     "  An    End   to 
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wherein  is  demonstrated,  that  flo    byterianMm    and    Independency, 


doctrinal  controversy  remains  be- 
tween the  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregationid  ministers,  Hi  to  justify 
longer  divisions.  With  a  true  ac- 
count of  Sociniaaism  as  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Christ.'* 

In  the  state  of  things  in  which 
the  Dissenters  lived,  it  would 
doubtless  be  found  a  more  easy 
thin<!^,  to  agree  aknong  themselves, 
upon  terms  of  unity  in  doctrine, 
than  in  reference  to  matter  of 
church  government;  and  hence 
several  particulars  relating  to  dis- 
cipline are  left  undetermined  by 
them,  as  matters  of  indifference, 
which,  they  say,  ''  shall  not  be 
any  occasion  of  contention  or 
difference  among  us."  Upon  the 
whole,  their  **  heads  of  agree- 
ment" present  rather  an  odd  mix- 
ture oi  Presbyterianism  and  In- 
dependency;   but    the   judicious 


as  to  their  tendencies,  are  now 
much  better  understood.  The 
fact,  however,  that  such  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  denomina- 
tions did  take  place,  is  indis- 
putable; it  is  equally  true,  that 
this  agreement  has  never  been  dis- 
solved in  the  formal  manner  in 
which  it  commenced ;  and  it  is  not 
less  certain,  that  consequences  of 
the  utmost  importance  have  re- 
sulted from  it  to  the  body  of  Dis- 
senters at  large. 

From  the  time  of  this  coalition, 
Presbyterianism  has  scarcely  ex- 
isted, as  an  organized  system,  in 
English  Dissenting  congregations. 
A  detached  and  lifeless  member  of 
it  might  be  found  here  and  there, 
but  the  complete  body,  in  an  active 
state,  was  no  where  to  be  recog- 
nized. The  other  system,  on  the 
contrary,    prevailed    so    greatly, 


reader  will  perhaps  perceive  that    that,    in    forty    years    after    the 
the   latter  system   preponderates,    union,  (A.D.  1735,)  Daniel  Neal, 


Many  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
might  probably  render  the  Dis- 
senters of  that  day  more  indiffer- 
ent than  formerly  to  Presby- 
terianism, as  a  system  of  church 
government. 

If  any  of  your  readers  should 
be  either  Presbyterians  or  Inde- 
pendents of  such  strictness  as  to 
start  with  surprise  at  so  compre- 
hensive a  measure  as  the  union 
now  detailed,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  them,  that  I  am  merely  re- 
lating historical  facts,  and  not  de- 
ciding upon  the  wisdom  or  scrip- 
tural consistency  which  appears 


(than  whom  no  one  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  Dis- 
senters,) says,  of  the  principles  of 
Independency,  **  I  may  venture  to 
declare,  that  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  almost  all  the  Protestant 
nonconformists  in  England  at 
this  day."  In  forty  year*  more, 
(A.D.  1777,)  Job  Orton,  an 
equally  competent  judge,  stliys, 
**  We  are  all  Independents  in  the 
country,  and  have  no  distingliislh- 
ing  names,  except  Baptists."  In 
fact,  to  plant  Presbyterianism  in 
English  soil,  which  had  never 
been    found     favourable     to     its 


in   them.      Among   Dissenters  of  growth,  was  no  longer  attempted, 

the  present  day,  few  persons  could  The  admission  of  that  system  at 

perhaps  be  found  who  could  adopt  first,  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed, 

the  **  heads  of  agreement,''  without  was  rather  owing  to  political  than 

considerable  limitations.     But  the  to  religious  causes.     It  was  the 


end  proposed  by  these  excellent 
nonconformists,  is  greatly  to  be 
admired,  however  doubtful  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it  might 


condition  upon  which  the  aid  of  the 
Scotch  people  was  granted  to  the 
English  parliament  and  nation,  in 
their  struggle  with  Charles;  and. 


be.  Much  practical  wisdom  hats  from  the  first,  the  price  of  this  im- 
been  acquired,  in  the  course  of  near  portant  interference  was  paid  tri^ 
a  century  and  a  half  which  have  such  tardy  reluctance,  th^  re- 
elapsed  since  theit  day ,  and  Prei-    moffstraihces  from  the  north  were 
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frequent  and  loud.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  system  should 
disappear  with  the  necessity  by 
which  it  was  first  introduced. 

The  history  of  this  union  also 
serves  to  explain  the  true  cause 
of  that  unconcern  which  prevailed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  respecting  points  in 
which  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dents differ.  Controversy,  on  tnese 
.subjects,  scarcely  ever  occurred; 
the  same  academies  trained  up 
ministers  for  all  the  dissenting 
.churches;  and  the  trust-deeds  of 
chapels,  and  other  public  pro- 
perty of  the  nonconformists, 
were  expressed  in  the  most  general 
terms.  Minor  questions  of  dis- 
cipline were  compromised,  while 
the  Dissenters  made  it  their  con- 
cern, by  the  light  of  Gospel  truth, 
to  steer  clear  of  the  opposite  rocks 
of  Antinomianism  and  Arminian- 
ism,  but,  most  of  all,  to  avoid 
.  the  whirlpool  of  Socinianism. 

The  name  Presbyterian,  it  is 
true,  has  survived  the  thing  to 
which  it  was  first  and  properly 
applied.  Having  no  longer  any 
consistent  meaning  among  £nglish 
Dissenters,  it  has  been  exposed  to 
all  the  vagaries  which  caprice  or 
convenience  have  dictated.  About 
the  year  1718,  Autitrinitarianism 
began  to  prevail  in  some  dissent- 
ing churches,  and  by  degrees  pro- 
duced a  people  more  unlike  the 
old  Presbyterians,  than  any  other 
professing  Christians  which  can  be 
mentioned.  To  this  new  sect, 
however,  the  name  Presbyterian 
was,  for  a  considerable  time, 
applied;  but  the  impropriety  of 
the  application  has  occurred  so 
forcibly  to  themselves,  that,  for 
a  number  of  years  past,  it  has 
been  little  used  by  thenx,  and, 
on  some  occasions,  they  have 
even  openly  disclaimed  it.  Pro- 
bably this  might,  before  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  been  universally 
the  case,  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  appropriate  name  for 
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a  people  whose  genus  and  species 
are  yet  undetermined.  The  term 
Presbyterian,  however,  had  near- 
ly been  consigned  to  oblivion 
by  English  Nonconformists,  but 
events  have  recently  occurred, 
which  have  caused  it  to  be  re- 
called, with  injudicious  haste,  from 
the  shades^  in  which  it  was  almost 
completely  enveloped. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 

POPI-ICOLA. 
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THE  WELSH  COTTAGER. 
No.  I. 

{To  the  EdUan.) 

Gentlemen, — It  will  be  remembered,  ihnt 
when  the  late  Dr.  Horsley  was  elerntcil 
to  the  See  of  St.  David's,  the  reKgiom 
world  was  too  soon  made  acquainted  witk 
his  Lordship's  imperious  character  aod 
high-church  principles.  These  lie  took 
an  opportunity  of  fully  disclosing  at  i 
visitation,  when  he  <*  laid  down  direction 
which  were  to  ruin  for  ever  the  Dissentiofr 
cause ;"  or,  at  any  rate,  reduce  it  to  luch 
a  forlorn  state,  that  *'  the  Dissenter  in  hii 
conventicle  should  preach  to  bare  walls, 
and  the  field- preacher  bellow  to  the  empty 
air."  His  scornful,  contemptuous,  and 
illiberal  treatment  of  Dissenters  on  tbat 
occasion,  gave  rise  to  a  well-written  and 
spirited  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  **  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Sc.  David's,  on  the  Chan^ 
he  lately  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  liis 
Diocese,  by  a  Welsh  Freeholder."  A 
fair  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  for  one 
of  the  clergy  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  bii 
Diocesan,  which  was  done  in  a  **  Letter" 
of  a  truly  Quixotic  description,  teeming 
with  abuse,  and  bearing  every  mark  of 
party  spirit  and  unchristian  feeling.  Thti 
was  soon  followed  by  *<  The  Welsh  Free- 
holder's Vindication  of  his  Letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Daviil's,  in  Reply  to  s 
Letter  from  a  CiergymHn  of  that  Diocese; 
together  with  Strictures  on  the  said 
Letter."  In  this  pamphlet,  the  Freeholder 
declared  himself  '*  an  enemy  vo  all  doc- 
trines, professed  l)y  Churchmen  or  Dif' 
senters,  which  wisu  and  enlightened  inea 
have  proved  to  be  contradictory  to  reason.*' 
In  short,  the  Freeholder  had  embraced 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  **  ratiooal 
Christianity,"  and  not  only  wrote  in  de* 
fence  of  nonconformity,  but  of  certaio 
points  adverted  to  in  the  **  fierce  cootro- 
vsersy"  between  his  Lordship  and  Dr. 
Priestley.    The  diflferent  pamphlets  pal- 
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lished'  at  the  time,  ytty  deeply  interested 
the  mind  of  the  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Evans, 
of  Trewen,  whose  memoir  appeared  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  your  esteemed  Magazine. 
Among  bis  numerous  manuscripts,  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  me,  is  one  occa- 
sioned by  the  above  controversy,  entitled 
**  Remarks  on  a  Dispute  between  a  Clergy- 
man and  a  Welsh  Freeholder,  by  a  WtUh 
Cottager  of  the  same  Diocese.*'  As  this 
appears  to  me  not  unsuitable  for  the  pages 
of  the  Congregational  Magazine,  I  have 
resolved  to  offer  it  for  insertion,  in  sepa- 
rate portions,  under  the  title  assumed  by 
its  venerable  author. 

Havtrfordwett,  J.  B. 

When  a  cottager  undertakes  to 
write  remarks  on  what  he  reads 
or  hears,  no  man  of  understanding 
will  expect  from  him  either  ele- 
gance of  style,  traits  of  learning, 
or  much  fruit  of  genius.  All  that 
comes  from  his  pen,  must  bear  the 
marks  of  home,  like  the  coarse 
hangings  of  his  dwelling.  Nor 
can  he  be  supposed  to  write  for 
the  use  of  men  of  letters,  but 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
class. 

We  cottagers,  consigned  to 
poverty  and  obscurity,  think  our- 
selves highly  honoured,  when  any 
of  the  Literati  deign  to  visit  our 
humble  habitations.  We  haste 
to  meet  even  liieir  approaching 
shadows.  When  they  speak,  we 
are  all  attention,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, forget  the  spade  and  the 
shovel.  We  gaze,  with  pleasing 
rapture,  on  the  astronomer's  lofty 
flight;  and  listen,  with  double 
reverence,  to  the  language  of  the 
investigating  philosopher.  We 
regard  these  sons  of  science  as  far 
superior  to  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods of  ancient  times.  We  relate, 
with  delight,  whatever  we  can 
learn  at  the  feet  of  these  Gama- 
liels, and  rejoice  in  our  little  fund 
of  second-hand  knowledge.  But 
when,  in  treating  of  religious  sub- 
jects, these  geniuses  attempt  to 
wrest  from  our  hands  the  key  of 
divine  knowledge,  by  subjecting 
Revelation  to  the  light  of  reason, 
we  begin  to  suspect  them  for  de- 
i»igning  men.    When  they  would 
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put  out  our  eyes,  that  they  may 
divert  themselves  by  leading  us 
into  a  new  track,  we  infer  that 
they  are  Philittinei ;  we  quit  our 
slumbers,  and  break  their  fasci- 
nating cords  asunder. 

Humble  as  the  station  of  cotta- 
gers is,  they  have  one  privilege, 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  places 
them  on  a  level  with  freeholders, 
philosophers,  and  dignitaries ;  and 
that  is,  the  unalienable  right  of 
judging  for  themselves,  what  is 
truth,  and  what  is  the  unerring 
standard  of  it.  We  reverence  the 
Bible,  as  containing  the  dictates 
of  divine  inspiration,  superior  in 
authority  and  certainty  to  all 
philosophy.  We  believe  that  its 
penmen,  under  a  divine  direction, 
have  used  the  most  proper  expres- 
sions to  convey  ideas  of  truth; 
that  they^  in  no  instance  imposed 
upon  mankind,  by  using  words 
without  correspondent  ideas;  and 
that  the  great  Supreme  demands 
our  assent  to  the  doctrines  they 
have  delivered,  as  well  as  our 
consent  to  the  precepts  they  have 
imposed.  The  Bible,  then,  is  our 
standard  of  moral  and  religious 
truth. 

We  find,  however,  that  learned 
men  are  at  variance  about  this 
standard.  Some  advert  to  tradi- 
tion, and  to  the  sanction  of  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  authority,  as  if 
the  Bible  were  not  sufficient  with- 
out these  aids.  In  this  class,  we 
find  Popes,  and  various  ecclesi- 
astics, as  far  as  their  interests  will 
admit,  uniting  with  them.  Others, 
with  equal  zeal,  cry  up  reason^ 
and  invite  all  men  to  her  more 
than  royal  ensign.  Here  we  find 
Deists,  Socinians,  and  Arians, 
ranging,  themselves  with  great 
parade.  All  agree  to  idolize 
Reason,  at  all  events,  though  in 
some  points  unhappily  disagreeing, 
— each  party,  in  each  succeeding 
age,  continually  shifting  their 
ground,  and  changing  the  dresiB 
of  their  sublime  goddess  with  al- 
most every  new  moon,    We  are 
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The  ReT.  Oentlaman  defends    besides  those  of  his  present  oppo- 


his  diocesan  with  great  warmth, 
and  boundless  panegyric;  while 
hci  sometimes  more  obliquely,  and 
sometimes  more  directly,  attacks 
the  principles  of  dissent  from  the 
established  church  m  toto,  as 
well  as  the  tenets  of  his  antagonist. 
The  freeholder  not  only  sustains 
and  repels  the  attack  on  dissenting 


nents,  holding  all  men  who  differ 
from  him  in  their  opinions  con- 
corning  the  Deity,  in  the  most  so- 
vereign contempt,  both  with  respect 
to  intellect  and  erudition. 

When  it  is  considered  how  each 
combatant  strives  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  his  friend,  and  when 
the    parties   are   contrasted    with 


principles  in  general,  but  also  acts  Christ  and  his  inspired    apostles, 

the  part  of  an  advocate  for  certain  the  contest  we  are  now  reviewing 

individuals,  and  their  sentiments,  may  well  be  compared  to  Homer*8 

representing  the  opposite  system  of  battle  of   the    mice     and     frogs, 

doctrines  in  the  most  unfavourable  nibbling  and  croaking  at  one  ano- 


light.  The  main  object  of  the 
controversy  apparently  is,  to  set 
forth  the  worth  of  character  which 
respectively  belongs  to  Drs.  Hors- 
ley  and  Priestley.  All  other 
points  come  in  incidentally ;  which, 
nevertheless,  as  when  a  country  is 
plundered  by  contending  armies, 
suffer  more  real  injury  than  those 
on    whose    account    the    war    is 


ther;  for  what  are  these  men, 
when  compared  with  inspired 
writers  ?  What  is  a  Horsley,  a 
Priestley,  or  the  Pope,  when  com- 
pared with  £mmanuel  ?  This  glo- 
rious personage  is  entitled  to 
"  many  craum$ ;"  but  Popes  and 
Prelates,  Socinians  and  Arians, 
seem,  between  them,  to  divest  him 
of  them  all.     The  former   spoil 


carried  on.     It  is  the  religion  of    him  of  his  hinghf  crown,  and  place 
the  gospel,  we  apprehend,  that  has    it  on  the  guilty  head  of  a  mortal 


suffered  most  in  this  contest. 

The  clergyman,  in  combating 
his  antagonist,  and  defending  his 
patron,  rakes  the  Dissenters  fore 
and  aft;  and  because  they  con* 
scientiously  dissent  from  human  es- 
tablishments, he  charges  them  with 
turbulence,  fanaticism,  and  what 
not.  All  is  wrong  with  them,  and 
right  with  him.  He  even  seems  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  punishment 
they  bear  for  their  conscientious 
attachment  to  king  Emmanuel. 
How  different  is  this  from  the  sen- 
timents avowed  in  his  sermons, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  benignity 
of  the  christian  religion,  as  incul- 
cating peac£  and  good-will  towardi 


man.  The  Pope  has  placed  It  in  a 
triple  form  on  his  own  insignificant 
brow,  presuming,  at  his  own  plea- 
sure, to  enact  laws  and  ceremonies 
for  his  church.  Prelates  also 
adorn  the  heads  of  temporal  mo- 
narchs  with  the  same  crown,  claim- 
ing for  them  a  right  to  modify  hb 
church  to  their  own  taste,  while 
they  sway  a  rod  of  iron  over  those 
who  dare  to  advocate  the  honour 
and  the  interests  of  their  Redeemer, 
against  those  'who  stand  up  as  his 
rivals  for  power.  Socinians  and 
Arians  ag^in  seem  to  deprive  hiia 
of  his  remaining  crowns ;  they 
deny  his  divinity,  and  reduce  him, 
with  all  his  divine  titles,  proper- 


men  /  The  freeholder,  on  the  other    ties,  and  works,  to  the  rank  of  t 
hand,  in  acting  the  part  of  an  ad«    mere  creature.    The  Ariana  deny 


vocate  for  Dr.  Priestley,  not  only 
enumerates  his  virtues  with  those 
of  many  others,  whose  views  are 
nearly  the  same,  but  represents 
them  as  men  of  greater  worth  and 
deeper  learning  than  those  who 
differ  from  them ;  at  the  same  time 
he  also  attacks  and  lampoons  the 
religious  sentiments   of   millions, 


his  divinity,  because  the  hyposta- 
tical  union  is  to  them  unintelligible; 
and  yet  (inponsistent  enough)  they 
acknowledge  that  the  degree  of 
eminence  which  their  scheme 
allows  him,  is  also  unintelligible. 
The  Socinians  deny  him  any 
exalted  rank  among  intelligent 
beings,  and  withalf  deprive  him  of 
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the  crown  of  havii^  redeemed  his 
people  by  his  atoning  sacrifice ; 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  above  all  others, 
degrades  him  into  a  mere  machine 
of  animated  clay,  destitute  of  an 
immortal  soul.  In  all  his  writings 
he  has  not  given  him  any  exalted 
character,  while  he  has  indus- 
triously paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  Sadducees,  his  mortal  enemies, 
and  to  the  Epicureans,  the  most 
sottish  sect  among  the  heathens. 
This  is  the  man  in  favour  of  whom 
our  freeholder  burns  with  ardour, 
and  "  from  whose  writings  he  has 
received,  the  greatest  benefits.^' 
This  is  the  man  whom  he  pro- 
nounces an  ornament  to  the  Chris- 
tian name- — the  very  man  who  has 
degraded  Christ  more  than  even 
Mohammed  ever  dared  to  do. 
The  Doctor's  great  worth  in  the 
walks  of  science  is  readily  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  that  belongs  not 
to  the  subject  of  these  remarks ; 
his  unwearied  endeavours  to  de- 
grade our  blessed  Redeemer,  in 
so  many  different  ways,  and  his 
embracing  the  material  scheme, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually 
denying  his  pre-existent  state, 
must  for  ever  sink  his  worth  as  a 
divine,  in  the  esteem  of  every  one 
vfho  reverences  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  In  a  word,  he  and 
Christ  seem  to  us  to  be  opponents. 

(To  be  continued,) 

DIURNAL  CHIT-CHAT. 

ON   ANTINOMIANISM. 

Interlocutors — Pastor — Mr.  B.  his  friendr^ 
John  Wiffen,  on  Antinomian  Preacher^ 

# 

Time,  EMning— Scene,  Pattor't  Ubrary. 

<'  Whence    now  proceed  these  errors  ? 
Doabtless  hence : 
Man  fancies  God  has  man's  corrupted 
sense."  Pbbsius. 

<<  What  then  ?  shall  ire  sin  because  we 
are  not  under  the  iaw,  but  under  gracef 
God  forbid."  Paul. 


^-On  Auiinomianum. 
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Pastor  ($olu8,) — I  wish  Mr.  B. 
would  come.  I  wonder  what  de- 
tains him  so  longp.    Let  me  see, 

New  Series,  No.  ix. 


(looking  impatiently  at  hi*  watch,) 
old  WifEen  is  to  be^  here  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  and  I  would  not  on 
any  account  that  my  friend  B. 
should  miss  the  entertainment  oif 
his  company.  But  I  fear  I  have 
mislaid  Wiften*s  note  (turning  over 

the  papers  upon  his  table,) (A 

knock  at  the  library  door,  and  Mr. 
B,  enters,) — Ah,  how  do  you  do, 
B.  parlez  du  loup  et  votti  serrez 
sa  queue.  You  are  the  very  per- 
son I  was  wishing  to  see.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  letter  .^(^Aandtn^ 
Wiffen^s  epistle  over  the  table,) 

Mr.  B.  (reading  aloud) 

"  Sir,  I  knew  as  you  was  always 
a  babe  or  worse  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  You  pretend  to  be  a 
Calvinist,  but  you  are  only  a  le- 
galist, an  Arminian,  a  workmon- 
ger,  a  deceiver  of  poor  souls,  and 
a  cheater  of  the  Lord's  dear  elect 
people  of  their  hidden  manna. 
You  take  the  children's  bread,  and 
cast  it  to  dogs.  You  don't  under- 
stand the  teaching  of  the  blessed 
spirit.  You  are  but  a  man-made 
minister.  Nevertheless,  the  Lord 
has  his  hidden  ones ;  and  his  own 
dear  spouse  he  will  keep,  and  feed, 
and  love,  in  spite  of  you  and  all 
your  carnal  sermons. 

**  So  no  more  at  present  fr^m 
one  of  the  Lord's  poor  servants, 
«*  John  Wiffen." 

What  in  the  name  of  all  that^s 
wonderful  is  this  about  ? 

Pflw^or.— Ay ,  that's  what  I  want 
to  know.  I  suppose,  however,  he 
refers  to  the  remarks  I  have  lately 
made  in  public  upon  the  Antino- 
mian  errors  which  so  muoh  prevail 
among  some  of  the  pooc. 

Mr.B. — ^And  what  answer  have 
you  returned  to  this  delectable 
epistle  ? 

Pastor. — I  sent  my  compliments, 
and  begged  the  favour  of  a  call 
from  Mr.  WiiFen  this  evening. 

Mr.  B.—  YovL  intend  then,  I 
suppose,  to  have  a  regular  dispu- 
tation with  the  old  gentleman  upon 
hb  antinomian  sentiments. 

Pflw^or.— Why,yes— but  I  don't 
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see  much  chance  of  acquitting  my- 
self very  successfully;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  I  dare  say  that  I  shall 
have  to  stand  upon  the  defensive, 
a  position  always  more  difficult  to 
maintain  than  that  of  the  assailant, 
for  I  doubt  not  our  visitor  will  fancy 
himself  a  very  Boanerges  in  the 
cause  of  the  truth,  and  rant  and 
rant  away,  in  such  sort,  as  shall 
make  his  old  enemy  there,  Armi- 
nius,  (pinnting  to  cm  part  of  the 
library,)  and  the  sticklers  for  per- 
sonal holiness,  Calvin,  and  Owen* 
and  Hbwe,  and  Baxter,  and  a  host 
of  others,  tremble  again  upon  their 
shelves.  And,  secondly,  even  if  I 
can  now  and  then  get  in  a  word 
edgeways,  how  can  it  take  effect,  as 
the  military  say,  through  the  im- 
passive armour  which  his  asto- 
nishing ignorance,  and  arrogance, 
and  self-complacent  vanity  afford 
him  ? 

Mr,  B, — By  the  way,  who  U 
this  Mr.  Wiflfen — or,  rather,  who 
was  he  ?  for  my  six  months'  resi- 
dence in  the  town  has  been  quite 
insufficient  to  inform  me  who  be  is 
•—the  head  and  leader  of  some  of 
the  most  tharougk-paced  Antino- 
mians,  that  ever  infested  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

Pa«^or.-— John  Wiffen,  the  tobac- 
conist, came  into  this  town  about i»x 
years  ago,  already  somewhat  tiuffed 
with  the  sentiments  with  which 
he  is  now  so  thoroughly  imbued. 
At  his  first  coming  he  used  occa- 
sionally to  attend  my  preaching, 
but  as  he  gradually  **  received  more 
enlarged  views,''  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  (or,  as  we  should  say, 
as  he  graduaUy  lapsed  into  An- 
tinomianism,)  he  soon  left  me 
aho^ther,  shooting,  however,  like 
the  Parthian,  his  poisoned  arrow 
lt>ehuid  him ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  en- 
deavouring to  infect  the  minds  of 
some  of  any  people  with  his  perni* 
Clous  sentiiients,  and  to  entice  them 
away  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
iag  a  canse  of  his  own.* 

•  This  is  the  feaeefitl  vny  in  which  Antl- 
obrnknt  frei|iMii^  ntkn  from  the  Obrii- 
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Mr.  £•-— And  was  he  at  all  suc- 
cessful ? 

Pastor. — Not  to  any  extent. 
There  were  three    or  four  young 

Eersons,  indeed,  who  used,  like 
imself,  occasionally  to  attend,  and 
who  also  shared,  in  some  measure, 
his  opinions,  who  joined  with  him 
at  his  final  secession,  and  have 
never  been  to  the  chapel  since. 
All  this  occurred  about  three  yean 
ago,  since  which  time  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  that  little  band 
of  heterogeneous  personages  who, 
as  yon  are  aware,  now  meet  in  his 
warehouse  every  Sunday,  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  week,  to  hear  his 
extraordinary  effusions.  Certes, 
he  must  be  a  fine  exposil^iM'  of  the 
word  of  God  I 

Mr,  £.— llie  man  appears  to 
have  some  ambition,  I  think;  he 
seems  to  enjoy  keeping  at  the  head 
of  the  Antinomian  odmimsiratiM 
here,  so  to  speak.  He  could  be 
nothing  widi  us— bnt  he  is  king 
with  them. 

Pastor. — You  may  well  say 
that;  indeed,  I  hare  sometimet 
thought,  so  original  I  hear  are  his 
biblical  lucubrations,  that  he  in- 
tends some  day  establishing  a  new 
sect  of  his  own,  purer  l£an  all 
others.  He  is  already,  I  under- 
stand, deep  in  the  mystieai,  and 
has  just  beg^n  to  preach  upon  the 
Canticles,  All  Antinomians,  you 
know,  are  very  clever  in  unfolding 
the  recondite  meaning  of  Scrip- 
ture. By  the  bye,  I  dare  say  we 
shall  have  a  specimen  or  two  to- 
night; and  if  his  illuminations  con- 
tinue to  increase,  we  may  soon  hear 
of  the  noble  sect  of  the  Wiffenites ! 

Mr.  B,—Bui,  hark !  I  heard  & 
voice  below  stairs.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if (Enter  servant.) 

/Sew.—- If  you  please.  Sir,  old 
^John  Wiffen,  the  tobacoonist, 
"wishes  to  speak  with  yon. 

Pmtor.— Old  John  Wiffen,  Sir- 
rah ?— Ask  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiffen  to 
walk  up.  [Reii  Servant. 

tian  societies  with  which  thejr  becone  dii- 
mlisfied. 
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[Here  emien  Mr,  Wi^en^  a 
very  important-lookinpf  emtoeited^ 
iooking,  sotncwkat  stupid^l&ohmg, 
and  very  umamiabie'looking  man, 
who  exdunngei  salutaiimis  with  aU 
the  caurtety  of  Cerberus,  haws  uiith 
mboMt  as  muak  hwlmess  and  An- 
wMty  as  a  shotted  oak-tree,  ui  a 
gale  of  wind,  and  seats  kimae^with 
the  air  of  the  Ltquisitor  OeHeral* 

Mr.  B,  (to  himself.) — I  fear  we 
shall  haye  ao  hour  of  it  at  least  — 
he  looks  set  infei*  it,  as  we  say  at 
the  commencemeDt  of  rainy  wea- 
ther. 

Pastor. — I  hope  you  are  well, 
Mr.  Wiffen.  I  solicited  the  plea- 
sure of  your  company— ^- 

Wiffen.— Pleasure,  Sir,  P^aw 
— Phoo— -I  hate  compliments — 
I'm  a  plaioHspoken  man. 

Pastor,— So  am  I,  Mr.  Wiffen  ; 
but  I  mean  tJie  pleasmre  of  your 
company.  I  anticipated  the  plea- 
sure of  satisfying  your  mind  as  to 
the  complaints  expressed  in  your 
note. 

Wijfen  (withaffectedcarekssness.) 
^I've  nothing  to  complfetin  of.  Sir ; 
I  pity  your  carnal  darkness,  that's 
all.  But  what's  to  be  done,  un- 
less it  pleases  the  Loi%l  to  enligh- 
ten your  eyes  ?  We  hoped,  at  on« 
time,  that  you  did  know  something, 

*  It  may  occur  to  some  readers,  that,  in 
tbe  ensuiDg  dialogue  between  the  Pastor 
and  Mr.  WiiFen,  tbe  former  bears  too 
unar^merUative  a  part.  The  writer  has  onlf 
to  say,  that  his  design  was  to  exiiibit  Anti- 
Domianism,  by  bringing  tbe  reader  into 
contact  with  one  of  its  abettors,  in  all  its 
▼ile  deformity,  to  expose  its  disgusting  vul- 
gfarities,  its  gross  familiarity  v^itb  the 
mysteries  of  God,  or  rather  tbe  absolute 
impiety  of  some  of  its  tenets  ;  and  if  this, — 
if  a  view  of  Antinomianism,  in  all  its  loath- 
some reality  of  ugliness,  will  not  excite 
every  pious  man  to  attempt  its  overthrow, 
BO  argument  will*  Argument  ?  Tbe  errors 
of  Antinomianism  are  as  evident  as  sun- 
beams, and  require  no  argument  to  de- 
monstrate them.  As  to  Mr.  Wiffbn's  cha- 
racter. It  is  that,  we  believe,  of  every  ge- 
Buine  ABtinomian.  There  are  some,  in* 
deed,  who  cariy  not  tbeir  pernicious  senti- 
ments into  practice,  whose  conduct  ex- 
hibits none  of  tbe  irregularities  of  their  spe- 
culative aberrations.  But  these  are  the 
niaority.    flflj.  Wiffiin.is-  a  legitimate. 
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though  it  was  but  as  a  babe,  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  but  you're 
gone  back — the  litde  savour  of  the 
truth  which  your  preaching  once 
had,  now  seems  gone  out,  I  may 
say,  like  an  empty  whiff  o'  to- 
bacco. 

Pastor  (to  himself. )'^YeTy  wro^ 
fessionally  illustrated,  Mr.  Wiffen. 
(Abmd)  I  am  exceedingly  sorry, 
though,  that  you  should  think  1 
haye  lapsed  from  my  former  state 
—•very  sorry  indeed — I  was  not 
aware 

Wiffen. — Sir,  if  the  Lord  has  en- 
lightened my  eyes,  I  tell  you,  that 
you  are  little  better  than  a  ^wn- 
right  Armittian. 

Pa«for.— Well,  but  Mr.  Wiffen. 
what  is  an  Arminian  ? 

Wifen. — Why,  Sir,  an'  Armi- 
niafl  —is — is — a— legalist. 

Pastor.^^l  thought  as  mueh. 
But  what  is  a  legalist  ? 

WiJSsn. — Why,  Sir,  a  legalist  is 
one  who,  as  it  were — hem--^bem— • 
in  fact,  a  legalist  is  an  Arminian. 

Pastor.-— Much  obli^d,  Mr. 
Wi&n-;  a  very  succinct  and  com- 
prehensive definition-— an  Armi- 
nian is  a  legalist,  it  seems,  and  a 
legaiist  an  Armiknan;  but  what  are 
the  principles  which  distinguish 
the  Arminian,  Mr.  Wiffen  ? 

W^en. — Why,  Sir,  an  Armi* 
niaxi  is  a  man  who — hem-^-^vhat* 
ever  the  law— wha4;ever  the  moral 
law— who,  as  it  were — hsfli^^Now 
Mx)seB,  I  reckon,  was  a  conqptete 
Asminian. 

Mr,B.  (aside.) — Bibiicardisco- 
veries !  (Aloud.)  Biit,  Mr.  Wif^ 
fen,  why  do  you  call  my  friend 
here  an  Arminian  ? 

Wiffen. — in  many  points.  Sir,  in 
many  points.  Doesn't  he  preach 
to  sinners  !  What^s  the  use  of  of- 
fering the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  "  every  brand  of  burning  ?" 

Mr.  B. — Is  that  a  proof  of  Ar- 
mhiianism,  Mr.  Wiffen.  Why  I 
thought  you  just  now  instanced 
Moses  as  the  type,  the  very  proso- 
popoeia of  all  that  is  Arminian,  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  ^*  offeced 
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the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  every 
brand  of  burning." 

Wiffen.'^l  don't  know  any  thing 
about  your  types,  or  your  prosopo, 
or  whatever  the  long  word  was.  I 
don't  care  thai  (snapping  hufin^ 
gers)  for  all  your  carnal  wisdom. 
I  say  your  friend  is  little  better 
than  a  legalist. 

Mr.  B.-^Well,  but  he  thought, 
honest  man,  that  he  had  sufficient 
warrant  for  preaching  the  gospel 
to  sinners  from  Christ's  example. 
The  Saviour  constantly  preached 
to  sinners.  *'  I  came  (says  he)  not 
to  call  the  righteous,  hut  sinners^  to 
repentance." 

Wiffen. — Phoo*— your  bringing 
forward  that  text  only  shows  your 
ignorance  of  Scripture.  I'm  sur- 
prised you  don't  know  better  what 
it  means,  and  yet  again  I'm  not 
surprised;  for  what  can  carnal 
wisdom  do  ? 

Pflwtor.-— Perhaps,  Mr.  Wiffen, 
in  the  plenitude  oiyoar  knowledge, 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  interpret 
the  text  my  friend  has  just  quoted. 

Wiffen. — In  a  moment.  **  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  call  sinners ;"  that 
is,  those  sinners  he  knew  to  be  of 
the  elect,  who  had  been  chosen 
from  all  eternity ;  now  he  could 
call  them,  because  he  knew  them, 
but  you  don't  know  them.  What's 
the  use  of  your  preaching  to  sin- 
ners— they're  dead — you  cannot 
save  them— you  might  as  well 
preach  to  "  dry  bones" — ^you  can't 
quicken  them,  can  you?  You'd 
better'  by  half  leave  them  alone-— 
let  them  enjoy  themselves  while 
thev  can— they'll  have  enough  to 
make  'em  miserable  in  the  next 
world.  For  my  part,  I  wouldn't 
go  a  step  to  preach  the  ffospel  to 
ten  thousand  sinners.  Ii  God  in- 
tends to  save  them,  he'll  do  it  in 
his  own  good  time  and  in  his  own 
way.  What  business  have  you  to 
try  to  take  his  own  work  out  of  his 
hands,  eh  ? 

Pflwfor.-^— Well,  but  what  has  be- 
come of  that  positive  command  of 
our  Saviour,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
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world  and  preacli  the  gospel  to 
etery  creature  ?" 

iriffen, — Creature  f  that  iiieaB» 
the  new  creature ;  ignorant,  carnal 
preachers  don't  understand  this, 
but  you  can't  save  stnn^rs— they're 
like  dead  men — ^you  might  as  well 
preach  to  dry  bones—you  can't 
quicken 

Pastor. — I  beg  pardon,  Mr. Wif- 
fen, for  interrupting  you,  but  if  yen 
recollect,  you  favoured  me  with 
all  this  before.  Yoa  say  that  we 
can  do  no  good  by  preaching  to 
sinners ;  now  I  say  that  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  the  question 
is,  whether  God  has  commanded 
us  to  preach  to  sinners  or  not.  I 
know  that,  independently  of  the 
divine  blessing,  neither  preaching 
nor  any  other  means  of  salvation 
can  be  of  any  avail.  I  never  sup- 
posed it  could ;  but  **  it  pleased 
God,  by  the  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing, to  save  them  that  believe." 
And  you  are  setting  up  carnal  rea- 
soning against  Scripture. 

W^en. — But  what's  the  use  of 
preaching  to  dead  men,  eh  ?  Has 
not  God  chosen  a  certain  number 
from  all  eternity,  and  won't  they 
be  saved — neither  more  nor  le8S<— 
whether  we  strive  to  do  any  thing 
for  or  against  them  ?  To  be  sure 
—it's  no  use  preaching  to  sinners — 
they're  dead  men. 

Pastor, — I  bless  God,  Sir,  that 
I  am  able  to  lay  my  hand  upon 
his  sacred  oracles,  and  say,  that  T 
believe  all  they  contain,  however 
unfathomable  some  parts  of  them 
maybe;  I  bless  God  that  the  pride 
of  my  reason  does  not  check  the 
aspirations  of  my  faith.  But, 
though  I  thus  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  and  every  other 
doctrine  that  I  see  as  clearly 
revealed — yet  I  should  be  sor^ 
that  this  belief  should,  as  in  your 
case,  circumscribe  my  efforts  for 
the  benefit  of  my  feilow-men,  or 
repress  my  ardent  wishes  for  their 
eternal  welfare.  *'  Preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,"  is  the 
command  of  Christ.    As  to  yoitr 
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restrictive    meaning    of    creature^ 
it  is  arrant  nonsense. 

Wiffen  (vehemently. )'^'Bui  you 
can't  save  sinners,  can  you  ?  It's  of 
no  use  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them,  except  as  a  testimony  a^ain<^ 
them?  It's  of  no  use  inviting 
them  to  partake — ^they've  no 
appetite  for  it. 

Pastor.— Well,  Mr.  Wiffen, 
you  can  talk  as  you  please ;  hut 
the  command  to  preach  to  sinners, 
seems  to  me  so  often  and  so  posi- 
tively enjoined  in  the  Scriptures, 
that  I  must  still  persist  in  obeying 
it. 

Mr.  B. — But  in  what  other 
point,  Mr.  Wiffen,  is  my  friend 
here  an  Arminian  ? 

Wiffen. — In  what  point?  Why, 
doesn't  he  preach  up  the  moral 
law  ?  Doesn't  he  tell  his  hearers, 
that  they  must  do  this — and  do 
that — and  do  the  other,  or  they 
won't  go  to  heaven  ?  Now,  what 
has  a  believer  to  do  with  the  law  ? 
— Law  ?  the  law's  nothing  to  us— 
ive've  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  law- — the  law's  a 
dead  letter;  we  are  sanctilfied  by 
Jesus  Christ — we  are  complete  in 
him.  It's  beautiful  to  see  how 
Christ  is  in  the  believer,  and  the 
believer  in  Christ — and  it  has  been 
so  from  all  eternity,  and  will  be 
so,  world  without  end.  Oh,  yes  ; 
**  there  is  now  no  condemnation" 
— the  law? — ^we  can't  obey  the 
law. — "  Why  are  ye  subject  to 
ordinances?"  says  the  apostle — 
in  our  time-state,  what  you  call 
sin,  will  be  master;  but  sin 
is  no  enemy — no;  this  is  the 
triumph  over  sin  spoken  of  in  the 
Scripture — ^that  however  we  sin, 
it  cannot  hurt  us — I  wouldn't  be 
without  *'  the  workings  of  corrup- 
tion."* 

Partor.— But,  Mr.  Wiffen,  I 
thought  that   you  believed,  that 

•  Vide  Hawker  and  Co. — We  recom- 
mend that  John  Wiffen  should  enter  the 
firm.       Hie    principles    strictly   coincide 
with  their's :  and  he  is  quite  conmicnt  in 
his  practice. 
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you  had  no  sins ;  but  that  they 
belong  to  Christ — ^that  he  is  the 
actual  transgressor  ? 

Wiffen. — So  he  is — so  he  is— 
my  sins  are  not  my  sins — they  are 
Christ's  own  sins.  This  seems  to 
you  a  mystery ;  but  the  truth  is,. 
Christ  is  in  the  elect,  and  the  elect 
are  in  Christ.  The  one  is  the  other 
— they  are  both  one — and  what 
saith  the  apostle — **  He  bare  our 
sms. 

Mr.  jB.— Apostle !  Mr.  Wiffen  ? 
Prophet,  I  suppose  you  mean. 

Wiffen. — Apostle  or  prophet— 
it's  all  one.  The  words  are,  "  He 
bare  our  sins." 

Mr.  B. — Yes  ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  bare  the  punishment  of  them — 
he  suffered  jor  them — die  suffered 
as  though  he  had  been  the  guilty. 
But  how  could  he  be  the  actual 
transgressor — he,  who  is  declared 
to  be  "  without  spot  or  blemish?" 

Wiffen. — Ay,  but  he  must  be  the 
sinner,  for  he  was  what  we  are — 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  God — and  he 
is  in  the  elect-^and  the  elect  in 
Christ — he  changes  persons  with 
us — this  seems  to  you  a  mystery, 
but  the  truth  is— — 

Pastor. — Oh,  I  beg,  Mr. Wiffen, 
that  you  will  not  trouble  yourself 
to  repeat  all  again — it  is  indeed  a 
mystery,  as  you  term  it;  but  if  I 
understand  you  aright,  you  meaa 
to  assert,  that  there  is  an  incor- 
poration of  Christ  and  the  elect, 
or  rather  there  is  a  commutation 
— he  won't  understand  that  though 
(aside).  I  mean  a  change  of  per- 
son between  them. 

Wiffen. — No  doubt — no  doubt 
— Christ  takes  the  elect's  sinful 
nature — we  take  Christ's  righteous 
nature — we  are  as  righteous  as 
Christ.  There  is  a  complete  ex- 
change of  ourselves.  This  is  the 
sweetness,  the  marrow,  the  savour 
of  the  Gospel.  What  says  the 
Scripture  ? — "  Our  life  is  hid  with 
Christ"--hid — yes ;  we  live  in  him. 
This  is  comfortable  to  a  believer. 

Pastor. — You  have  a  most  inge- 
Qious  mode  of  misapplying  texts. 
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Mr.  Wiffen.  And  so  theD^  you 
really  believe,  that  there  U  nothing 
whatever  required  of  you  to  ■   ■■  * 

WWm.'^To  be  aure  I  d^— 
*'  Av^  we  complete  io  him?'* 

PoiUnr.^^YovL  can  really  believe 
that  a  state  of  sin,  or  a  state  of 
holiness  is  equally-^^-*— 

IFi[^«n.— Sin  and  holiness?  why, 
those  of  the  elect  who  still  live  in 
the  world,  are  as  much  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  as  the  very  saints 
in  glory.  * 

Pastor. — But,  Mr,  Wiffen,  if 
the  believer  may  live  just  as  he 
pleases — like  any  worldly  charac- 
ter— if  his  state  is  not  indicated  by 
his  external  conduct,  and  charac- 
ter, and  habits,  how  can  we  tell 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  world? 

Wiffm.—Why,  Sir,  it's  asmr- 
mnoe,  that's  the  blessed  item  in  the 
Gospel  account.    Now,  if  I  have 

Pasior.—lvl  Mr.  Wiffen,  if! 
Sir,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.S.-^CAMdi.) — And  plenty 
of  it,  too, 

W^'m»-^1  say,  if  I  have  astur- 
ance,  I  must  know — the  Spirit  tells 
me — it  bears  witness — it's  the  in- 
ward voice — I  can*t  be  mistaken, 
^^^it  is  thus  I  have  assurance^- 
\  hear  a  voice  speaking,  within- 
side  of  me% 

Mr.  B. — But  according  to  thift 
**  assurejQce,"  Mr.  Wiffen*  which 
I  cannot  but  think  is  very,  very 
different  to  that  happy  assurance 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of, — 
may  not  persons  sometimes  be 
misliakeiii,  and/amn/  that  they  have 
bad  this  internal  evidence,  whea 
tliey  really  have  not?  I  assure 
you,  I  have  beard  of  some  per- 
sons with  ears  so  acute,  that  they 
have  heard  thijags  that  have  never 
been  said, 

Mr.  Wiffm  (with  vehemence*) 
-*-*Mistaken  ?  how  can  I  be  mis- 
taken? hav'nt  I  the  "full  as- 
surance?"— doesn't  the  spirit  tell 

^  CrUp. 
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me?  Now>  this  is  what  I  said 
to  James  Strether,  the  Methodist 
Minister,  the  other  day,  when  I 
saw  him  and  his  coBgregation 
groaning,  and  crying,  and  repent- 
ing, and  wrestling,  as  they  call  it, 
at  the  chapel  there.  Says  I  to 
him — "  What's  all  this  nonsense 
about,"  says  I.  Says  he,  **  Mr. 
Wiffen,"  says  he,  *•  we  are  com- 
manded to  repent  and  naourn  for 
our  sins." — ••  No  such  thing/' 
says  I.  *<  What  have  we  got  to 
repent  of,  we  have  no  sin  ?"  Says 
I,  <<  it  ought  to  be  all  joy  and 
gladness,  if  we  are  believers; 
there's  no  occasion  for  ptttting  on 
such  long  faces  about  the  matter. 
Now,"  says  I,  **  all  that's  to  be 
asked  is.  Have  you  assurance  ? 
If  you  hav'ut,"  says  I,  **  all  this 
nonsense  cau't  give  it  to  you — and 
if  you  have,^'  says  I  again,  **  there's 
no  occasion  for  it.  Repent  ?  what's 
the  use  of  repenting?'^  says  I, 
**  we've  no  sins — they  are  all 
Christ's  sias— what's  aia  ?"  says 
I,  "  what's  sin  ?" 

Pastor. — As  you.  seem  so  very 
anxious  to  know  what  sin  is,  Mr. 
Wiffen,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
telling  you— ^^siiii,  too,  of  which  you 
are  but  too  guilty,  and  sia  of  the 
very  deepest  dye — that  of  wresting 
the  very  word  of  God  to  the  ser- 
niee  of  sia.    And,  first,  you  would 
render  the  very  means  of  salvation, 
which  God  has  appointed,  nuga- 
tory ;-^you  would  withhold   the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  from  sin- 
ners-^or,  at  any  rate,  only  allow 
it  as  a  testimony    against  them. 
Thus  you  would  make  the  '*  Gos- 
pel^'— the  *'  gladtidinfs" — a  curse, 
and  turn  its  very  blessings  into  ud- 
mingled  bitteiness.  But  what  says 
our  Saviour,  **  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature." — And  what  says 
Paul,  **  I  am  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all  men^  for  I  have  not  shunned 
to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel 
of  God."  Secondly,  you  have  sakl 
that  the  believer  is  free  from  all 
the  requirements  of  law  ;  that  sin 
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can  do  him  no  hurt ;  that  he  may 
commit  what  sins  he  pleases  with- 
out   exciting  the   di&pleasure.  of 
God,  and  so  on.*    But  what  is  the 
language  of  Scripture — **  Follow 
•  .  .  .  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord/'      **  If 
ye  through   the  spirit  do  mortify 
the   deeds  of   the  body  ye  shall 
live" — "  Godliness    is    profitable 
to    all    things,"  — "  Blessed    are 
they  that  do  his  commandments" 
— "If  ye  live   after  the  flesh   ye 
shall  die."  But  '^onne  ckerohe point 
a  prouver  la  /teiwiere"— -That  which 
is  self-evident  requires  bo  demon- 
stration.    Almost  every  page  of 
the   New  Testament  teems  with 
inculcations  to  purity  of  life,  as  a 
necessary,   an  inseparable,  conco- 
mitant of  a  sincere  faith.    Thirdly, 
you    tcil    us    that   not  only  did 
Christ  bear  the  punishment,  but  the 
shame,  and  guilt,  and  criminality  iff 
our  sins ;  that  he  became  the  actual 
transgressor,  sinful  as  ourselves. — 
What  ?    He  who  is  declared  to  be 
*'  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners,"  who  is  said 
to  have  suffered  **  the  just  for  the 
unj  ust,"  whooffered  himself  "  with- 
out spot  to  God  ?"    Your  doctrine 
is     blasphemy,     Mr.     Wiffen. -— 
Fourthly,  you   say  fhat  there  is 
an   actual  change  of  person  be- 
tween  Christ  and  believers,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 
Fifthly,  you  ^have  said  that  the 
ekct  of  Grod  are  as  pr«cioiis  in  his 
ill  I  ■  1 1  ■  ■■    II  .till  I « 1 1     ■■  ■  ■  ■   1 1  • 

•  We  must  liere  extract  a  few  sentences 
Irtftti  Dr.  Crisp,  on  this  point ;  that  great 
Ilieol«gioal  9CftT«mger,  who  so  msaftilly 
raked,  and  scraped,  and  swept $a way  in  ftU 
the  mire,  and  filth,  and  muck  of  Aotino- 
milinTsm.  **  Now  sin  is  condemned  to 
1^  beKe^er,  it  can  do  no  htitt  at  all  to 
him.  ....  Sins  B»e  but  acare-crows  and 
bug-bears  to  fright  ignorant  children  ;  but 
men  of  insight  and  understanding,  see 
they  are  counterfeit  things,  ....  there 
is  no  fear  from  the  sins  of  believers,  all 
tSie  terror  and  fertrfulness  of  sin,   Christ 

himself  hath  drunk  it Sin  is  dead, 

tfnd  there  is  no  mor€  terror  in  it,  than 
there  is  in  a  dead  lion."  And  these  are 
not  the  ttrongest  terms  he  uses  upon  this 
point. 


On  Antinomitmum. 
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sight  before,  as  after  oonversioa; 
but  what  does  he  himself  say  upon 
this  point ;  refer  to  Ephesians  ii. 
1,  2,  3 ;  Col.  i.  21 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11 ; 
Rom.  ix.  26,  &c.  &c.— Sixthly, 
you  have  said  that  assurance — ^ 

Wiffen  (breaking  in  upon  Pas- 
ta^* ore  rotundissimo,)  —  I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more, — I  have 
said  nothing  but  the  truth, — 1 
did'nt  expect  you'd  believe ;  what 
says  the  apostle,  **  The  carnal 
mind  is  enmity." — I  wanted  to 
bring  you  into  our  glorious  li- 
berty, but  what's  to  be  done-- 
you're  an  Arminian — ^you  preach 
the  law — what  has  the  believer  to 
do  with  the  law -nothing  to  be 
sure,  you  ought  to  preach  quite  dill. 
ferentT-Christ  here— Christ  there 
—  Christ  every  where ;  why,  the 
law's  a  dead  letter,  and 

Pastor, — So  you  have  told  us 
before,  Mr.  Wiffen,  which  makes 
all  repetition  unnecessary ;  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  sick  to 
the  heart  of  witnessing  your  inde- 
corous familiarity  with  doctrines 
so  high  and  mysterious,  that  we 
should  never  suffer  ourselves  to  re- 
gard them,  but  with  the  deepest 
awe  and  solemnity  ;  besides^--- 

IFtfen.— What  ?    an't  the  elect 

to  speak  ■   ■■■ 

Pastor.— I  beg,  Mr.  Wiffen, 
that  you  will  not  troable. yourself 
any  further;  you  way  observe 
that  we  cannot  exactly  compre- 
hend   your    mystic    speeches  — 

and   ■  "■ 

Wt/fc».— Can't  comprehend? — 
no,  how  can  ye,  until  you  are  en- 
lightened ;  but  it's  no  use  talking 
to  you — (rising  and  opening  the 
door) — you're  an  Arminian,  that's 
plain.— Good  night  to  you,  gentle- 
men, (gruffly). 

Pastor,  (rising.)^l  »»  sorry, 
Mr.  Wiffen— pray,  permit  me  to 

light  you— 

Wiffen. — No  occasion.  Sir,  no 
occasion — let  me  see,  here's  the 
stairs.— Law?— fmttttcnngr  as  he 
descends)— wh^Vs  the  use  of  the 
law— the  law's   a  dead    letter— 
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preach  to  sinners  ?  what's  the  use, 
an't  they  dead  men,  as  you  may 
say — Law  ?  we  can't  fulfil  the  law ; 
the  law's  nothing  to  us — ^we  are 
^*  complete"  as  it  is. — Law  ?  the 
law's  nothing  to  us.  [Exit» 

Pastor  (returning  to  the  library, 
nnd  cUmng  the  c/oor.j«-There  he 
goes,  muttering  his  antipathy  to 
the  decalogue,  and  denouncing 
our  sermons  to  sinners — he  has 
completely  nauseated  me  though 
with  his  jargon.      But   did  you 

mark'  how  anxious  the  man  was     ^^     .^.  ^.  «.*«..« 

to  let  me  know  the  full  extent  of    was  an  actual  tranigresior. 
my  Arminianism  ? 

Mr,  B, — ^Ay,  I  hardly  knew 
which  shone  outmostconspicuously 
in  that  matter,  the  ignorance,  or 
the  impudence  of  our  visitor.  He 
seems  to  think  that  you  have 
awfully  fallen  from  your  former 

Srinciples ;  while  his  own  airy 
ights  have  made  you  appear  like 
the  earth  to  the  aeronaut,  falling 
from  beneath  him. 

Pastor. — -That's  how  it  is.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  wonder,  that 
with  his  **  prejsent  enlarged  views," 
he  should  mistake  me  for  an  Ar- 
minian,  or  any  thing  else.  What- 
ever I  am,  depend  upon  it  I  am 
unfathomably  below  him.  Calvi- 
nism is  the  **  very  lowest  of.  his 
seven  heavens." 

Mr,  5.— What  a  queer  medley, 
methinks,  the  creed  of  a  genuine 
Aiitinomiali  would  make — come, 
can't  you  throw  together  their 
more  distinguishing  tenets  in  a  few 
precise  and  comprehensive  words. 

Pastor. —  Let  me  see (mu" 

ting.) 

THE  ANTINOMIAN'S   CRBCD. 

1.  I  believe,  with  regard  to  the  elect, 
that  thejr  are  subject  to  no  law,  that  the 
moral  law  is  no  law,  and  that  the  mily  law 
is  the  gospel-law,  which  frees  us  from  all 
law. 

2.  I  believe  T  hare  no  sins;  that  tho80 
sins  that  are  my  sins  are  Christ's  sins,  and 
that  as  I  hare  no  itni,  it  is  sinful  to  ask 
pardon  for  im, 

3.  I  believe,  that  to  attempt  to  perform 
any  duties  as  dutUt,  is  very  nndutiful ;  or 
that  to  strive  after  personal  holiness,  as 
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necessary  to  salvation,  is  sio ;  that  to  nst 
content  with  ourseh'es,  and  leave  ill  to 
God,  and  believe  that  we  are  entirely  com- 
plete in  Christ,  is  holiness,  and  that,  pro. 
periy  speaking,  there  is  neither  sin  nor  ho- 
liness. 

4.  I  believe  that  there  is  an  rntire 
change  of  person*  between  me  and  Cbrist; 
that  1  am  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  me; 
that  I  am  two— that  I  am  not  myself— 
that  X  am  one  hetide  myself. 

5.  I  believe  that  although  God  is  omni- 
scient, and  therefore  sees  that  I  sin ;  yrt  be 
sees  also  that  I  do  not  sin  ;  he  sees  no  na 
in  me  ;  he  sees  my  sins  are  Christ's  sins. 

6.  I  believe,  that  although  Christ  wu 
without  **  spot  or  blemish,"  yet  that  he 

as  an  actual  transgressor. 

7.  I  believe  that  though  Christ  is  the 
beloved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  he  it  aUca^t 
toell  oleated,  yet  that  when  he  became  as 
sinful  as  we,  by  assuming  our  sins,  be 
was  an  object  of  hatred  and  abhorrence  to 
God. 

8.  I  believe  that  the  gospel  is  not  to  be 
preached  to  tinners,  although  when  the 
apostles  went  to  the  GentiUt  there  were  do 
Mtfrtf  to  preach  to ;  and  that  as  the  Lord 
will  have  his  own  elect  saved,  that  there  ii 
no  use  in  preaching  at  all. 

9.  I  believe  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached 
to  none  but  the  dect,  though  we  don't 
know  who  they  are;  and  if  we  did, 
preaching  could  do  them  no  good,  for  thej 
are  saved  and  sanctified  eternal  iy* 

10.  I  believe  that  I  have  oMturanee  with 
regard  to  all  these  articles  of  my  faith. 

A  TESTIMONY  IN  FAVOUR  OF 
THE  PURITANS. 

(To  the  Editora. ) 

Gentlemen,— The  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  religion  in  reference  to 
all  the  social  relations  of  life,  and 
the  consequent  advantaee  which 
society  derives  from  it  through  a 
thousand  unsuspected  channels, 
has  been  often  and  wisely  insisted 
upon  by  its  advocates,  as  furnish- 
ing the  strongest  arguments  in  its 
favour.  By  becoming,  so  far  as 
it  truly  exists,  a  source  of  unmixed 

•  "  So  that  here  is  a  direct  change, 
Christ  takes  our  person  and  condltioD, 
and  stands  in  our  stead  ;  we  take  Cbiist'i 
person  and  condition,  and  stand   in  bis 

■^"t* So  that  if  yon  reckon  well, 

you  mast  always  reckon  yourself  in  ano- 
ther's person,  and  that  other  In  yosr 
person."— Crisp.  * 
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good  to  the  world  at  large,  even 
with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
present  life,  it  at  once  illustrates 
its  divine  origin  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  fur- 
Dishes  a  living  and  perpetual  com- 
mentary uponthe  emphatical  words 
of  our  Lord — **  Ye  are  the  salt  of    pline,  and  we  find    from  all  the 
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insomuch,  that  the  puritanism  and 
long  prayers  of  this  army  were 
the  constant  subjects  of  scurrilous 
and  profane  jests  to  their  adversa- 
ries. But  the  point  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  the  religion  of  this  **  Puri- 
tanical" army  influenced  its  disci- 


the  earthJ** 

It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  of  the  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  though  it  has  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  abolishing  war^  it  has 
nevertheless  greatly  mitigated  the 
atrocities  incident,  to  that  great 
scourge  of  the  earth.  Not  only 
is  quarter  given  to  the  vanquished, 
and  care  taken  of  the  wounded  in 
modern  European  conflicts,  but 
the  presence  of  a  hostile  army  in 
a  conquered  country,  excepting  in 
cases  of  peculiar  irritation,  is  ac- 
companied by  far  less  misery  and 
ruin  to  its  inhabitants,  than  was 
the  case  in  rude  and  barbarous 
times.  This  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  prevalence,  although  in 
a  partial  and  imperfect  degree,  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

I  have  been  led  to  these  general 
observations^  by  noticing  a  re- 
markable   passage    in   •*  Pepys's 


histories  of  the  period  in  question, 
that  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Parliamentarian  forces  was  far 
more  decorous,  and  less  injurious 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places 
where  they  were  quartered,  than 
that  of  the  Royalist  troops.  The 
passage  I  have  alluded  to  in  the 
memoirs  of  Mr.  Pepys,  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
two  armies,  after  they  were  dis- 
banded, and  as  the  work  is  both 
expensive  and  bulky,  I  seiid  the 
following  extract,  for  the  benefit 
of  your  readers, —premising  only, 
that  the  witness  is  ^  man  of  the 
world  and  a  courtier,  and  any 
thing  but  partial  to  Puritans  and 
Puritanism. 

"  He  tells  me,"  (this  is  tin  ac- 
count of  a  conversation  with  a 
friend),  "  that  the  King  by  name, 
with  all  his  dignities,  is  prayed  for 
by  them  that  they  call  Fanatiques^, 


Memoirs/'  which  furnishes  a  strik- .  as  heartily  and  powerfully  as  ia 
ing  illustration   of  the  difference    any  of  the  other  churches  that  are 


between  an  army  recruited  in  great 
measure  from  the  sober  and  moral 
classes  of  a  community,  and  there- 
fore, to  a  certain  extent,  under  re- 
ligious influence,  and  one  whose 
ranks  are  filled,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  idle^  the  vicious,  and  the 
profligate.  Tt  is  notorious,  that 
during  the  unhappy  quarrels 
between     the     Parliament     and 


thought  better:  and  that,  let  the 
King  think  as  he  will,  it  is  them 
that  must  help  him  in  the  day  of 
war.  For  so  generally  they  are 
the  most  substantial  sort  of  people 
and  the  soberest;  and  he  did  de- 
sire roe  to  observe  it  to  my  Lord 
Sandwich,  among  other  things, 
that  of  all  the  old  army  now  you 
cannot  see  a  man  begging  about 


Charles     I.,     vast    numbers    of    the  streets.   But  what  ?  You  shall 
needy  and  dissolute  adventurers    have  this  captain  turned  a  shoe- 


flocked  to  the  royal  standard, 
attracted  by  the  love  of  plunder 
and  military  license;  while  the 
ranks  of  the  Parliamentarians  were 
occupied,  in  a  very  extensive  de7 


maker;  the  lieutenant  a  baker; 
this  a  brewer;  that  a  haberdasher; 
this  common  soldier  a  porter;  and 
every  man  in  his  apron  and  frock, 
&c.  as  if  they  never  had  done  any 


gree,  by  men  who,  whatever  might  thing  else :  whereas,  the  others  go 

be  their  errors,  maintained  a  pro-  with  their  belts  and  swords,  awear- 

fession  of  religion,  and  had  some  ing,    and  cursing,   and  stealing; 

fear  of  God  before  their  eyes —  running  into  people's  houses  by 
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force  oftentimes    to    carry   away     quire  no  hints  to   stimulate  their 


noble  zeal :  if  they  did,  autheolic 
history  would  furnish  them  ia 
abundance.  Those  only  \»ho 
secretly  wish  to  degrade  the  cha- 
racter of  our  soldiers  and  saiIor< 
will  be  found  opposing  these  in- 
valuable institutions  :  true  philan- 
thropists will  ever  be,  through  evi! 
report  and  through  good  report, 
their  ardent,  and  determined,  and 
persevering  supporters. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
iSfepf.  19, 1825.  X.  Y.Z. 
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something ;  and  this  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temper  of  one 
and  the  other;  and  concludes, 
(and  I  think  with  some  reason,) 
that  the  spirits  of  the  old  Parlia- 
ment soldiers  are  so  quiet  and  cffU' 
tented  with  GocTs  pnwidences,  that 
the  King  is  safer  from  any  evil 
meant  him  by  them,  one  tlumsand 
times  more  than  from  his  otcn  dis^ 
contented  cavalier'^ — ^Pepys's  Me- 
moirs, vol.  1.  p.  2(11. 

Surely  this,  especially  consider- 
ing the  quarter  from   whence  it 
comes,  is  an  important  testimony 
in  favour  of  these  **  fanatics  and 
puritans,"  as  they  were  scornfully 
termed.     These   men   have   long 
since    passed    to    their    account, 
many  of  them,  we  doubt  not,  to 
their  reward,  and  to  them  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  small  concern,  that 
the   same  world   which  once  de- 
rided their  excellence  should  now 
labour  to  stigmatize  their  memory; 
but  to  us  it  may  be  of  some  im- 
portance to  draw,  from  the  facts 
alluded  to,  the  conclusions  which 
they     obviously     sugge8t,~that 
Christianity    is   the    world's   best 
firiend ;  that  it  is  every  where  an 
nAmixed  ^ood ;  that  when  it  pre- 
V^ails  partially  only,  it  mitigates 
every  ill   by  wHicn   humanity  is 
afflicted,  and  that  when   it  shall 
attain  its  destined  ascendancy,  it 
will  utterly  extirpate  all  evil,  and 
ba^iish  the  curse  from  the  creation. 
It  would  not  be  amiss  if  our 
politicians  were  led  from  facts  of    iion  of  the  divine  decrees,  as  i 
this  description  to  reflect,  that,  if    connected  with  the  greatest  portioo 
^e  must  have  standing  armies,  it    of  human  events. 


ON  SOME  PARTS  OF  DR.  WiL- 
LIAMS'S  THEOLOGV. 

(To  the  Editon.) 

Gentlemen,  —  None  of  your 
readers  could  feel  more  inter(">t 
than  myself  in  perusing  yourabi*' 
review  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Life  of  Dr. 
E.  Williams,  in  your  number  for 
last  June.  I  do  not  think  mysflf 
second  to  any  one  in  sincere  at- 
tachment to  tlie  meinory  of  that 
great  and  holy  man  ;  but,  bcins 
one  of  t(iose  who  prefer  truth,  ho- 
nestly avowed,  to  the  influence  of 
names  and  systems,  I  much  de- 
mur  to  some  parts  of  Dr.  M-'* 
theology.;  especially  to  those  which 
your  reviewer  has  not  noticed,  in 
consequence,  I  suppose,  of  Mr. 
G.'s  mere  glance  at  them,  en  p<u-- 
sant,  though  forming  the  ori- 
ginality, the  life  and  soul  of  tlie 
Doctor's  scheme ; — I  mean  his  do- 


un- 


S'  ould  be.betterfor  the  community 
at  they  sdould  not  be  recruited 
fron^  the  dregs  of  the  populace, 
biit  rather  chosen  from  the  '<  sub- 
i^tantial  sort  of  people  and  the 
sober:''  the  British  army  might 
then  be  kept  in  discipline  by  a 
milder  and  more  rational  system 
than  the  horrible  one  of  flogging. 
The  patrons  of  «*  Floating  Cha- 
pels,'^ and  the.  friends  of  *«  Naval 
and  Military  Bible  Societies,''  re^ 


Tt  is  a  favourite  sentiment  ^'tli 
Dr.  W.,  pervading  his  works  lik« 
leaven,  and  distinguishing  hio 
from  all  modern  divines  who  as- 
sume the  name  of  Calvinists,  that 
human  events  can  take  place  with- 
out a  divine  decree,  oi:  tne  extrci-^ 
of  the  divine  will  in  any  sen^; 
even  in  permitting  them.  *^^* 
only  te  denies,  as  every  srnsib!' 
man  must,  that  God  can  pr(j<^'^ 
sinful  e{rents ;  but  his  aim  is  ^^ 
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exclude  the  divine  mind  from  any 
concern  at  all  in  them,  and  to 
shovtr,  that,  €ut  events,  indepen- 
dently of  their  sinfulness,  they  re- 
sult from  **  the  nature  of  things,^ 
irrespective  of  every  other  being 
or  cause  whatever;  and  that  cut 
evils,  whether  natural  or  moral,  (of 
course  including  by  far  the  great- 
est portion  of  Human  events,)  are 
inevitably  certain  by  **  a  necessity 
of  things,'*  in  which  the  Deity  is 
totally  put  of  the  question.  T*^is, 
\o  say  the  least,  appears  awfully 
to  degrade  the  doctrine  of  a  uni- 
versal  providence,  and  to  reduce 
Jehovah  to  a  mere  cypher  in  his 
own  creation ;  it  leads,  if  logically 
pursued  to  its  lawful  consequences, 
to  conclusions  which  no  truly  en- 
lightened mind  can  contemplate 
without  the  most  alarming  appre- 
hensions, as  vvill  appear  by  the 
followiuo"  faithful  extracts  from 
the  Doctor's  otherwise  valuable 
works. 

**  There  are  hypothetical  ten- 
dencies and  results  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  irrespective  of  all 
%oill  concerning  them.  Without 
recurring  to  fatalism,  there  is  a 
hypothetical  necessity  superior  to 
all  will."* — **  Some  events  are  fore- 
known to  be  certain,  became  fore- 
ordained ;  and  others  because  of 
the  tendency  there  is  in  the  nature 
of  tjie  tilings  themselves.''t— "  All 
necessity  of  certainty  of  connexion 
between  antecedent  and  conse- 
quent must  arise  from  one  of  these 
two  sources,  viz.  the  nature  of 
things,  or  the  decree  of  God.J" — 
*'  Pecretive  positions  and  their 
conseqiiences  are  one  grouud  of 
certainty  ;  negative  causes  and 
their  consequences  are  ajiother,^  § 
*'  There  is  much  evit  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  there  Is  much  on  earth,  and 
much  more  in  hell ;  *  but  none  by 
Go4's  appointment.' "y  ,0f  course, 
the  torments  of  )ie11  are  not  divinely 

•  Essay  on  Sovereignty,  pp.  308,  339. 
t  Edwards's  Works,  pr,  W.'s  ediiloD, 
note^by  Dr.W.  p.3il. 
:P.2ff     jp.316.  ||f.3?4. 
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appointed ;  as  Dr.  W/3  hypothesis 
includes  all  natural,  physical,  and 
penal,  as  well  as  moral  evil.  Hq 
speaks  also  of  **  an  eternal  nature 
of  things  antecedent  to  all  will/'* 
— "  To  decree  a  negation  is  as 
absurd  as  to  decree  nothing.  Th4 
notion  of  decreeing  to  permit  in- 
volves the  same  absurdity.  ^  f 
Punishment  is  the  negation  of 
heavenly  bliss;  consequently  fu- 
ture misery  is  no  object  of  di- 
vine will  or  decree.  **  To  sup- 
pose an  infinitely  perfect  bein^  to 
decree  what  he  does  not  do  is  ih- 
compatible."J  (jro4  does  not  pu- 
nish the  righteous  everlastingly  ; 
therefore  their  salvation  is  not  de- 
creed. This  opposes  other  branches 
of  Dr.  W.'s  theology  ;  and  arises 
from  an  unfounded  distinction 
which  he  makes  between  positive 
and  negative  things ;  when,  in 
fact,  both  are  often  the  same.  He 
maintains,  that  **  the  distinction 
between  a  decree  to  effect,  an4  a 
decree  to  permit,"  is  only  a  verba| 
subterfuge.§  <'  Can  there  be  any 
principle  of  certainty  beside  the 
divine  decree  ?  Must  not  tjie  di- 
vine will  be  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  certainty  ?  No. — Some  events 
may  be  certain  which  are  not  de- 
creed.— ^There  are  negative  prin- 
ciples of  consequence  which  are 
infallibly  certain;  and  therefore 
there  are  sonie  events  whicfi  come 
to  pass  without  a  decree."  [| 

X  feel  very  serious  objections  to 
Dr. W.'s  sentiment,  as  stated  above 
\u  his  own  words.  Jt  so  resem« 
bles  the  doctrines  of  heathenish 
fate  or  necessity,  that  they  hstve 
been  pronounced  by  thinking  mea 
to  be  homogeneous.  T^^e  )knoipr 
that  the  old  heathens  held  a  cer- 
tainty or  necessity  in  evepts,  wit^ 
which  even  their  gods  had  fio  con- 
cern, except  to  be  wholjy  iifi.der 
its  control.  They  held  also,  an^ 
it  was  ^eir  grand  argumeiit  fof 

9  P.395.       t  Mod.  CalTioIsm,  p.  206. 
:  Ibid  206.  §  Ibid  210. 

li  Mod.  Calvialsmi  P.  216,  219.  2^. 
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submission  to  fate,  that  evHy  both 
in  its  tendency  and  operations, 
was  essential  to,  and  inseparable 
from,  an  intellectual  system  of 
things ;  *  as  Dr.  W.  supposes 
passive  power,  which  he  calls  "  a 
natural  and  metaphysical  evil,'*f 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  creatures  ;  that  with- 
out this  evil,  which  he  denies  to 
be  itself  created,  creation  is  im- 
possible. The  results  of  this  pas- 
sive power,  or  tendency  to  evil,  in 
all  its  endless  varieties,  he  asserts 
to  be  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
divine  will  in  every  sense.  It  ap- 
pears clear,  that,  if  events  of  any 
kind  can  be  infallibly  certain  with- 
out the  divine  purpose  that  they 
should  occur,  the  destinies  of  the 
universe  are  committed  to  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah, *'  who  worketh  all  thinu:s 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  wilL'' 
The  most  material  objection  to 
Dr.  W.'s  theory  is,  that  it  violently 
clashes  with  a  multitude  of  scrip- 
ture passages,  on  which  he  has  not 
bestowed  a  glance.  Out  of  many, 
which  might  be  easily  produced,  I 
select  a  very  few,  leaving  your 
readers  to  judge  of  their  meaning; 
only  let  them  remember,  that  Dr. 
W.'s  theory  includes  evil  of  every 
kind,  moral,  natural,  physical, 
metaphysical,  penal,  retributive, 
&c.  &c.  When  Amaziah  prac- 
tised idolatry,  Jehovah  sent  a  pro- 
phet, who  said,  **  I  know  that  God 
hath  determined  to  destroy  thee,  be- 
cause thou  hast  done  this.''  When 
Daniel  announces  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar his  awful  doom,  he  says, 
"  This  is  the  decree  of  the  Most 
High,  which  is  come  upon  my 
lord  the  king,"  Jehovah  says  by 
Jeremiah,  **  If  so  be  they  will 
hearken — that  I  may  repent  me  of 
the  evil  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto 
them,  because  of  the  evil  of  their 
doings."  The  most  important  pas- 
sage is  in  Acts  iv.  28,  where  the 

^— — ^— ^— «.— ^"M^— »^— ^^— — ■—    I  I—— —— ^1— » 

*  Eocyclopaed.  Britt.  Article  Necessity, 
t  Esity,  p.  487,  ct  stquent 
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murderers  of  our  Lord  are  said 
"to  do  whatsoever  God's  hand  and 
counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done."  This  action,  whether  viewed 
as  a  natural  or  moral  evil,  was  the 
greatest  evil  in  the  universe ;  aod 
as  an  event  was  the  noblest  of  all 
the  divine  decrees ;  yet  Dr.  W. 
thinks  that,  for  God  to  decree 
simple  events  is  an  absurdity,  al- 
though we  read  in  his  iEssaji 
p,  546,  first  edition,  that  **  there  is 
no  act  whatever  of  a  free  ageot, 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  which  is 
not  comprehended  in  the  divine 
purpose,  and  that  the  divine  pur- 
pose or  plan  comprehends  aU 
events,^'  This  distinction  between 
events  and  their  sinfulness  is  un- 
availing; as  he  affirms  repeatedly, 
that  **  some  events  come  to  pass 
which  are  7wt  decreed."  The  in- 
ference from  these  statements  is 
obvious  to  every  one.  W. 


THE  PASTOR'S  RETROSPECT. 

No.  XV. 

ITie  Antinomian, 

K  A  LEI  D  us,  when  he  came  under 
my  pastoral  charge,  thirteen  years 
ago,  was   about  five    and  thirty. 
He  was  a  man  that  could  not  pass 
undistinguished.      His   form  was 
noble   and   athletic :    his  counte- 
nance manly  and  dignified.  With- 
out education  he  had  acquired  that 
propriety    of    expression,     which 
raised  him  far  above  his  rank.   He 
was  indeed,  only  a  degree  above  a 
labourer  in  the  field ;  but  he  was 
ambitious  of  raising  his  condition ; 
and,  being  clever  in  his  line,  had 
every  prospect  of  comfort  for  his 
family.     With  these  advantages, 
he  was  welcomed  into  the  church 
as  an  acquisition.     His  conversa- 
tion was  spiritual,  and  his  gift  in 
prayer  extraordinary.     Often  hare 
I  wondered  how  a  man  without 
education,   could  express  himself 
with   that  grammatical   accuracy 
and  general  propriety,  which  one 
might  have  expected  from  a  minis- 
ter graduated  at  an  university. 
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Such  a  man,  even  in  an  humble  he  had  incurred  debts  amount- 
rank  of  life,  would  naturally  ob-  ing  to  upwards  of  two  hundred 
tain  influence  in  any  society  to  pounds.  Credit  to  such  an  extent 
which  he  had  access,  and  espe-  nad  he  obtained  among  the  mem- 
cially  among  a  country  congre-  hers  of  the  congregation !  When 
gation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  these  persons  found  themselves  the 
that  the  attention  which  was  dupes  of  his  plausibility,  they  said, 
paid  him  flattered  his  vanity,  and  with  every  mark  of  sincerity — 
fanned  the  latent  spark  of  ambi-  **  Well  if  these  are  the  effects  of 
tion  :  for  soon  there  appeared  in  the  new  doctrines,^e  wish  we  had 
him  a  departure  from  his  former  never  heard  them !"  Touched  in  a 
modesty,  and  the  indication  of  no  very  tender  part,  they  could  now 
small  degree  of  conscious  supe-  listen,  without  aversion,  to  their 
riority.  His  conversation  assumed  pvLstor's  legality  ;  and,  for  the  most 
something  of  the  oracular  cast :  part,  gradually  returned  from  the 
he  saw  in  the  Bible  what  his  minis-  by-path  into  which  they  had  been 
ter  could  not  see ;  his  minister  was  led  astray. 

legal,  and  needed  instruction ;  and  Thus  the  great  **  refiner"  of  the 
with  this  view,  he  would  favour  church,  carried  it  through  this 
him  with  visits,  after  he  had  finish-  **  fiery  trial,''  and  purged  it  of  no 
ed  his  labours  in  the  field.  Others  small  portion  of  its  dross.  The 
caught  the  same  spirit,  and  at  Antinomian  spirit,  has  not  trou- 
length  a  formidable  Antinomian  bled  this  church  from  that  time  to 
faction  was  raised,  which  effected  the  present,  and  I  trust,  if  ever  the 
a  most  distressing  alienation  of  Evil  one,  in  "  going  to  and  fro, 
affection  and  esteem.  Things  con-  and  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
tinued  in  this  stale  for  some  earth,"  should  make  any  further 
months,  when,  a  hard  winter  oc-  attempts  of  this  kind  in  thatplace, 
curring,  Kaleidus  was  prevented  the  name  and  story  of  Kaleidus, 
from  following  his  occupation;  and  will  immediately  rise  up  as  a  pro- 
even  when  work  might  be  had,  phylactic  against  another  Anti- 
his  high  spirit  would  not  brook  nomian  faction.  "  It  was  the 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  la-  Lord's  doing  and  marvellous  in  our 
hour,  occasioned  by  the  change  of  eyes." 

times.      Anxiety  and  scanty  fare  ^ews  mora/— The  love  of  money 

pre-disposing  his  robust  frame  for  has    much    to   do    with    Antino- 

disease,  he  was  attacked  with   a  mianism.                                      0. 

fever,  which  in  a  few  weeks  brought  -v****^.*,^** 

him  to  the  grave.  Every  attention,  HISTORICAL    AND    DESCRIPTIVE 

however,  was  paid  to  him  as  soon  as  ACCOUNT  OF  DISSENTINQf  IN- 

he  began  to  droop  :  all  differences  STITUTIONS. 

were  forgotten,  and  our  only  care  ^     Y 
was  to  preserve  him  from  death, 

and  to  obtain  some  tokens  of  a  re-  HOXTON    academy    and 
turn  to  the  principles  and  the  spirit  chapel. 
which  he  had  abandoned.      Not  CCondudedfrom  page  527.) 
so,  however,  was  the  result;   for  The  Academy  Chapel  was  now 
he  died  clinging  with  tenacity  to  closely  connected  with  the  Institu- 
his  heretical  Antinomian  notions,  tion.     Its  pulpit  was  usually  oc- 
and  breathing  the  same  spirit  of  cupied  on  the  Lord's-day  by  mi- 
pride   and   self-sufliciency  to   the  nisters    educated    there,    and    on 
last.  each  returning  week,  a  student  in 

It  is  melancholy  to  tell,  that  on  rotation  preached  an  evening  lec- 

his    decease    it    appeared,    that,  ture,  in  the  presence  of  his  tutor 

though  only  a  labourer  in  the  field,  and  associates.   The  annual  oxix- 
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tiQO$>  delivered  by  tturee  of  the    yersity  o(  Gla9gow  for  several  stu 


sei^ior  students,  before  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Acadeoiy,  at  the 
coiQOiencement  of  the  summer  va- 
cation, took  place  in  the  chapel, 
^ad  on  those  occasions  crowded 
assemblies  have  frequently  con- 
vened, \o  cheer  by  their  presence, 
apd  SMpporf  by  theif  liberality, 
this  risinji^  Ipstitutiox^. 

tji  91^  y?ars,  the  growing  sue- 
CG^  of  thj^  chapel  required  th^t  i^ 
shoul4  be  grea^ty  enlarged,  and 
nearly  £2000  were  expended  to 
secure  the  adequate  acconuno^- 
Jion/ 

Erected  upon  the  academical 
pren^i^eSf  the  chapel  of  course  ^as 
^e  pfoperty  of  the  trustees;  and 
li,s  it  )vas  anticipated  that  its  even- 
tual success  would  contribute  to 
.the  future  supportof  the  A^^demy, 
^hjch  is  now  happily  {realized, 
the  subscribers  liberally  resolved, 
at  their  general  meeting  in  IgOd, 
to  n^ake  an  effort  to  liquidate  its 
4ebt,  yrhich  was  follo^yed  by  do- 
natiof^s  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£600. 

f  o  returr^  to  the  io^jsiedi^te  cpn- 
CjBrns  of  the  Academy — IVJr.  Colli- 
ao9  was  succeeded,  in  1801,  by 


dents  of  this  Academy.  As  the 
trustees  were  not  confined  by  the 
Doctor's  will  to  Pxesbyterian  can- 
didates, but  simpljr  directed  **  to 
prefer  the  sons  of  poor  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  equally  qualified, 
before  others,"  tney  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  gr^nt  the  re- 
Suest,  which  favour  was,  by  their 
isipterested  kindness,  subsequeot- 
ly  renewed  to  seyeral  others,  and 
it  may  be  said,  that  those  who 
enjoyed  it  are  now  numbered 
amongst  the  mos^  distfnguished 
sons  of  Ho^ton.  And  the  writer 
of  this  article  embraces  this 
opportunity  of  adding,  that  while 
be  felt  it  his  duty,  in  a  former 
paper,  to  enter  his  hui^nble  pro- 
test against  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  general  misappropriatioa 
of  Dr.  niiljams's  charities,  yet 
candour  compels  him  to  state,  that 
in  all  the  transactions  between  the 
Doctor's  trustees  and  the  com- 
mittee of  Hpxton  Acadeniy,  there 
appears  to  have  been  ^,  spirit  of 
liberality  manifested  ()y  the  former 
^entlem^n  which  deserves  to  be 
irecorded  to  their  honour.  It  is  a 
matter  of  sincere  regret  fiiat  any 


the  Rev.  John  Atkinson,  of    circumstances  shoi|ld  have  ariseo 
Ulverstone,    in    Lancashire,  who     to  suspend  a  plan  which  in  1808 


continued,  as  joint  tutor  witji  Mr. 
Simpsop,  until  1808,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Principal  in 
the  Dissenting  Grammar  School, 
then  recently  established  at  J)Iill 
HilL 


was. expected  to  become  •*  an  es- 
tablished arrangement,"  and  on  the 
advantages  of  which  the  reports  of 
t^e  committee  for  that  year  Justly 
expatiates.  The  qietropolis,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped,  will  shortly  pos- 


In  1799  the   great  increase  of  sess  an  university  of  her  ovi^n, where, 

the  students  required  a  considera-  with  all  the  freedom  of  the  nortbcro 

ble  enlargement  of  the  premises,  seats  of  learning,  and  vpith  equal 

which  was   chiefly   accomplished  advantages,  the' students   of  our 

by  the  erection  of  a  sleeping  room,  dissenting  academies  will  be  able 

capacious  enough  for  the  ward  of  to   prosecute  their  studies  in  the 

a  hospital,  and  which,  therefore,  higner  departnients  of  learning  and 

furnished  the  needed  space,  but  science,  without  a  pilgrimage  be- 

added  notjiing  to  the  comfort  of  yond  the  Xweed. 
those  ivho  became  its  inmates.  The  constituents  of  Hoxton  sooo 

A  lueasure  of  the  ^rs,t  impor-  realised  the  benefits   of  tliis  ex- 


tance  was  attempted  by  the  co,m- 
init|;ee  in  IB04 ;  pam.ely,  to  obtaiii 
from  the  tfustees  of  J)t.  "^^illiams'f 
-'h^ittesi  exh,ib|tioQ9  .tp  the  uni- 


tended  system  of  education  in  their 
o^n  institution ;  for  when,  in  1808, 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Atkinson  wa« 
r,eqvired,the  JiEV.  Jo^jji  flqofj^j^f 
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Bl.  -A.  now  Pastor  of  the  Church 
in     Old   Gravel   Lane,  who    bad 
studied    in     Hoxton,    and   subse- 
quently graduated   at  the  uniTer- 
sity  of  Glasgow,  was  unanimously 
recommended    by   the    committee 
to    a  general  meeting,  which  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  vacant  office. 
The  growing  numbers  of  the  stu- 
dents required  in  1810  tUe  services 
of  a  third  tutor,  by  which  a  very 
important  addition  was   made   to 
the    course    of    study   previously 
pursued,  and  again  the  supporters 
bailed,  in  another  Hoxtoii  student, 
educated   at   Glasgow,   the   Rev, 
Henry  Foster  Burder,  M.A. 
a  gentleman   eminently  fitted  for 
the  new  appointment,  having  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  the  work 
of  classic£ll  tuition  in  the  highly 
respectable  academy  at  Wymond- 
ley,  Herts. 

The  departments  of  tuition  were 


In  1813  the  Acad^thy  House 
was  again  enlarged,  at  (lie  ei- 
pense  of  £500,  which  added  a 
suit  of  convenient  rooms  to  the 
tutors'  residence,  and  somewhat 
improved  its  irregular  appe£ifancel 
Wnile  this  alteration  was  in  pro- 
gress, a  student  suggested  to  Dr. 
Simpson  that  a  stone  tablet,  with 
^n  appropriate  inscription,  might 
with  advantage  be  in  trod  deed  into. 
th6  front;  when  the  Doctor  replied, 
"  Inscription  !  what  inscription 
would  you  have,  man  !  Let  us 
seek  that  oiir  character  beour  in- 
scription !" 

Rough  and  uncourtly  as  the 
Doctor  confessedly  was,  yet  th6 
sterling  excellencies  of  his  cha- 
racter secured  him  the  affectionate 
regard  of  his  pupils.  Early  in  the 
year  1815  they  beheld,  with  regret, 
painful  indications  of  his  decHning 
health,    and    therefore    prevailed 


how  arranged    as    follows.     The    with  him  to  sit  for  his  por^fait  to 
Hebrew     Language,     Theology,     G.  Dawe,  Esq.  R. A.,  which  paint- 
Jewish   Antiquitii^s,   and   Church    insr  that  artist  executed  with    a 
History    were    assigned     to    Dr. 
Simpson.    The  Latiii  and  Greek 
Classics    to    Mr.  Hooper ;     and 
Pneumatology,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
and  Mathematics  to  Mr.  Burder ; 
aiid  with  such  skill  and  diligence 
were  tBe  various  branches  of  study 
proseciited   by  the  junior  tutors, 
for  now,  alas  !  Dr.  Simpson's  ener- 
gies began  to  fail,  that  their  ap- 
pointmeiit  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  Institution,  to  which 
every  student  who   has    enjoyed 
their  fraternal    instructions    tnust 
look  back  with  grateful  emotions. 
The   increasing    pati-oriage  which 
the  dissenting    churches   gave  to 
this  Institution,  induced  the  com- 
mitted, in    1809,  to  iinprove  the 
Academy  by  the  erection  of  thirty 
hew  studies,  of  dimensions  which 
time  has  proved  were  tar  too  li- 
mited to  secure  the  health  of  those 
who  Vere   to  vise  them,    though 
affording  a  great  accommodation, 
when  contrasted  with  those  which 
had  been  previously  occupied  by 
the  students. 


mg  that  artist  executed  with  _. 
fidelity  that  has  rendered  the  like- 
ness an  invaluable  ornatntfent  of  the 
academical  library. 

Dr.  Simpson's  increasing. infir- 
mities compelled  him,  in  May, 
1817,  to  sefid  in  to  the  Coinmittee 
of  the  Institution  his  formal  resig- 
nation, which  he  closes  with' wish- 
ing, in  his  own  characteristic  man- 
ner, that  his  successor  might  be 
as  much  superior  to  him  in  lite- 
rature as  Hugh  Grotius  was  to 
the  common  run  of  scholars;  and 
in  divinity,  as  0r.  Owen  was  to 
the  common  run  of  divines. 

This  excelleiit  man  continued  to 
larigiiish  till  the  following  Decem- 
ber, when,  after  linusual  sufferings, 
in  which  his  faith  triumphed  over 
his  mortal  agonies,  he  was  gently 
dismissed  to  his  rest  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  27th  of  his  tutor- 
ship at  Hoxton.* 

*  The  writer  of  Ais  article  begs  to  refer 
those  readers  who  wish  for  a  more  com- 
plete account  of  Dr.  Simpson  to  an  inte- 
resting memoir  of  him  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Congrcgatioual  Magazine. 
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The  appointment  of  a  successor    most    beneficiai     influence    upon 


to  the  vacant  office  now  became 
the  anxious  duty  of  the  Committee. 
Their  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Bev.  W.  Harris,  LL.D.,  then 
pastor  ofthe  congregational  church 
at  Cambridge,  who  accepted  the 
invitation  they  gave  him,  and  com- 
menced the  duties  of  Theological 
and  Resident  Tutor  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1818,  which  office  he  still 
sustains,  with  reputation  to  himself, 
and  great  advantage  to  his  pupils. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Harris's  appoint- 
ment it  was  considered  expedient 
to  increase  the  number  of  students 
to  forty,  and  an  additional  range 
of  studies  was  therefore  erected  to 
accommodate  this  important  ac- 
cession. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this 
Institution,  which  has  not  yet  been 
established  half  a  century,  its  pa- 
trons and  friends  will  find  abun- 
dant cause  for  devout  gratitude. 
Introduced  to  public  notice,  under 
circumstances  which  naturally  dis- 
turbed the  prejudices  of  the  regular 
hereditary  dissenters,  it  had  for  a 


evangelical  nonconformity,  for  be- 
sides supplying  many  of  our  pul- 
pits, vacated  by  the  removal  or 
death  of  the  ministers  who  pre- 
viously occupied  them,  it  has  beeo 
instrumental  in  blessings  nearly  a 
hundred  churches,  which  hare 
either  been  revived  from  the  lowettt 
state  of  depression,  or  have  been 
gathered  for  the  first  time  into 
christian  fellowship  by  the  labour^ 
of  its  students  ;  so  that  it  has  been 
computed  that  not  less  than  100,000 
persons  hear  the  gospel  oh  each 
returning  sabbath  from  the  lips  of 
ministers  educated  in  this  Aca- 
demy. In  the  fields  of  missionary 
labour  amongst  the  heathen,  several 
members  of  this  Institution  have 
distinguished  themselves.  Hexton 
claims  Townley,  Philip  and  Tver- 
man  as  her  own,  but  especially 
does  she  rejoice  in  the  achie%^e- 
ments  of  Dr.  Morrison,  vpho  has 
not  only  given  to  the  teeming  po- 
pulation  of  China  the  scriptures 
in  their  own  tongue,  but  has 
founded,  with  great  liberality,  the 


long  season  to  lament  the  want  of  Anglo-Chinese    College    at    Su- 

their   effective    patronage.      But  matra,  for  promoting  science,  lite- 

happily  at  that  time  there  were  rature,  and  religion  throughout  the 

distinguished  members  of  the  na-  Eastern  Archipelago;  which  impor- 

tional  church-— the  Barhams,  the  tantestablishment,asDr.M.obserr- 

Thorntons,  and  the  Grants,  of  the  ed,  on  a  recent  occasion,  may  be 

past  generation,  who  could  rejoice  consideredas  a  daughter  of  Hoxton 

that  Christ  was  preached,  though  Academy.     The  rising  walls  of  t 

it  might  be  in   '<  a  conventicle,"  fair   building  announce  that   tb« 

and  whose  known  attachment  to  time  is  not  distant  when  the  name 

the  Church  ''  by  law  established,"  of  Hoxton  Academy,  connected 

had    not    so    fettered    their  con-  as  it  is  with  many  pleasurable  as- 

sciences,  but  that  they  could  assist  sociations,  will  be  superseded  by 

with  their  purses,  and  aid  by  their  that  of  Highbury  College,  where, 

prayers,  the  devoted  servants  of  with  advantages  never  before  pos- 

Jesus,  though  they  followed  not  sessed  by  this  Institution,  the  be- 

with  them.  nediction  of  the  great  Head  of  the 

The  enlarged  term  of  study,  and  Church  will  be  alone  necessary  to 

the  increasing    usefulness  of  the  justify  the  use  of  that  ancient  pre* 

students,   at  length   obtained  for  diction,  **  the  glory  of  this  latter 

the  Institution  the  general  patron-  house  shall  be  greater  than  the 

age  of  dissenting  churches.     At  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
home  indeed  it  has  exercised  a  Z.  Z. 
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POETRY. 

LONDON  IN  THE  PLAGUE  OF  1665. 

*TwAS  midnight ;  and  along  eacfa  silent  street 
No  noisy  wassailer  came  reeling  home ; 

Nor  starry  line  of  lamps,  to  gaide  the  feet 
Of  the  night-^vanderer,  lost  amid  the  gluom^ 
Beamed  radiantly  ;  or  needed  now  illume 

The  palace  where  gay  Revel  danced  of  late — 
Her  presence-chamber  once,  but  now  her  tomb ; . 

While  all  around  her  palsied  votaries  sat, 
Stunn'd  by  the  leaden  mace  bf  the  proud  tjnrant  Fate. 

'Twas  midnight ;  and  each  door  was  closed  ;  around 
Stood  iron-featured  watchmen ;  in  their  hands 

Were  halberds,  wherewithal  upon  the  ground 
Some  one  oft  struck,  as  at  his  silent  stand 
Appalled  he  lingered ;  and  the  garrulous  band 

Of  echo  answer'd  quick,  and  bade  his  heart  ' 
Be  of  good  cheer ;  and  every  door  thus  mann*d. 

Was  by  a  cross  of  blood-red  set  apart, 
That  none  might  enter  there,  nor  any  thence  depart. 

And  now  a  voice  is  heard ;  and  lo !  a  light. 
Gleams  up  the  vista  of  yon  narrow  street ; 

And  as  it  nears  the  gazer's  straining  sight, 
Sharp  yet  indefinite  sounds  his  ear  first  greet : 
'i'hen,  more  distinct  the  clank  of  horses'  feet 

Is  heard ;  and  the  red  torch's  smoky  blaze 
Doth  o'er  full  many  a  Hvid  carcass  fleet. 

Which  prone  and  nodding  on  the  death-cart  lays ; 
Yet  nought  that  hideous  load  the  driver  stem  affrays. 

Hark  !  to  his  hollow  tones  : — **  Bring  forth  your  dead  V* 
And  forth  they  brin^  their  dead ; — the  father  brings 

His  last  sweet  child,  and  on  the  pile  'tis  laid 
Next  withered  age :  the  brother  coldly  flings 
His  sister. there — self-love  hath  snapped  the  strings 

Of  the  fond  heart :  no  kindly  thoughts  remain. — 
Again  the-driver's  hand  the  dead-bell  rings. 

And  the  car  rumbles  onward ;  and  again 
The  triple  tithe  of  Death  it  gathers  home  amain. 

Now  morning  dawns ;  and  thro'  the  yellow  fog 

Yonder  a  pair  go  forth,  betwixt  a  row 
Of  life-lorn  houses  ; — one  ye  see  doth  dog 

The  footsteps  of  the  other ;  and  they  go 

For  ever  thus  together ;  shrieks  of  woe 
Sound  to  their  ears  sweet  music. — Now  the  first 

Is  Plague,  as  well  her  jaundiced  eyes  do  shew, 
And  toad-like  skin  that  scarce  forbears  to  burst. 
As  aye  on  the  dank  air  she  spits  her  venom  cursed. 

Behind,  her  meagre  bridegroom  Death  comes  on ; 

Clutching  his  dart,  he  strides  his  pale  white  horse  ; 
His  lank  jaws  chattering  to  her,  who  anon 

Doth  half  turn  back  her  head,  and  baulks  her  course 

An  instant  to  respond  his  accents  hoarse  : 
And  as  some  dying  wretch  outstretched  they  see, 

Yawning  and  yelling  they  must  e'en  perforce 
Jeer  at  him  as  they  pass  ;  and  in  high  glee. 
In  strain  like  this  pursue  their  ghastly  colloquy. 

<<  They've  digged  us  now,"  quoth  Death,  *'  without  the  wall 
<<  A  huge  dry  gulf;  within  whose  gaping  maw, 

**  Careless  of  knell,  or  prayer,  or  wonted  pall, 
<'  The  living  stow  the  dead  -^last  night  I  saw 
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Pcetry:^Th€  DaxhUng  Star.    - 

"  The  burier  tumble  with  the  buried  o'er 
^*  The  dixsy  brink :  methinkf,  a  goodlier  light 

**  I  scarce  behold,  when  EartbqalJce,  and  red  War, 
^'  Harness  their  savage  lioibe ;  and  in  their  might, 
^*  The  fear-pale  nations  scare  with  carnage  and  affright. 

*'  Good  mate !"  so  quoth  the  beldame,  "  many  a  shore 
*'  Hath  yielded  me  repast,  but  none  like  this  $ 

*<  But  late,  I  went  to  marie  how  foil  a  store 
«  Was  gathered  to  oar  garner ;  and  ywis* 
"  There  was  a  sight  it  grieved  me  ye  should  miw 

'*  To  see  {  and  thus  it  was : — A  youthful  pair 
**  Lay  in  dead-love,  as  if  the  bridal  kiss 

"  Sunk  in  a  death-gasp  ;  her  long  golden  hair 
*'  Part  mixed  with  his  dark  locks,  part  hid  her  shoulder 

Then  out-laugh'd  Death— <«  I  do  remember  well,— 

*^  The  feast  was  o'er,  the  bride-maids  all  retired ; 
"  Just  then  I  pass'd,  and  heard  a  murmur  swell, 

**  As  from  two  mutual  tongues  by  love  inspired  ; 

**  I  entered  swift  the  chamber,  and  admired 
"  (As  ye  may  guess]  such  prey ;  their  lips  then  clung 

<<  Into  a  kiss : — I  struck,  and  both  expired ; 
**  Mom  came,  and  they  (when  next  the  alarum  rung) 
'^  To  grace  our  bridal-day,  were  on  the  death-cart  flung." 

Along  the  mightiest  city  of  the  earth 

Thus  pass'd  they,  vaunting  of  their  doleful  deeds ; 
A  ghastly  p^r,  fraught-fbll  of  hideous  mirth. 

Their  feast  to  savour.    Aank  grass,  and  dire  weeds. 

Henbane,  and  nightshade,  and  the  violent  seeds 
Of  hellebore,  took  life  upon  each  pathway ; 

And  many  a  right  was  seen  wh\ch  far  eaceeds 
Man's  thought  i  and  all  around,  in  drear  arraT, 
Death  in  triumphant  mood  his  trophies  did  display. 

Now  in  the  horrid  mask  of  night  concealed, 
Prowl'd  grizzly  Hatred,  sedring  tor  her  pi«y,t 

Like  the  hyssna ;  and  the  mora  revealed. 
Scattered  along  each  solitary  way. 
The  murder'd  dead  and  dying,  wnom  to  slav. 

Revenge  had  kept  long  v\pl ;  and  man  seem'd 
Heartless  and  heathenish  with  this  display : 

Life's  heart  mis-gave  her,  and  with  doubtings  teem'd. 
If  she  the  immortal  were  she  once  so  fondly  deem'd. 

Each  day  from  earth  to  their  celestial  home. 

Innumerable  multitudes  up-flew 
Of  guardian  angels  i  and  the  beamy  dome. 

Where  dwells  the  cloud-shrined  Godhead,  to  pursue 

High  inquest  on  the  fate  to  mortals  due ; 
Teem'd  to  its  distant  infinite  with  those. 

Whose  guardian  angels  must  display  to  view 
The  annals  of  their  life ;  and  paeans  rose 
In  heaven,  or  hell,  as  each  was  doom'd  to  bliss,  or  woes ! 


[Norembei, 


%%«»»»»»>»»%*»»»% 


THE  DARKLING  STAR. 
BsnoLD  the  image  of  the  star. 

Gleaming  at  night  upon  the  wave  i 
Encircled  in  its  dark  cymar. 

Its  splendour  finds  a  billowy  grave. 

That  tremulous  and  wavering  spark. 
Which  meets,  but  cannot  pierce 
gloom; 

Seems  but  to  tell  us— oh,  how  dark 
The  depths  its  glimmer  can't  illume. 


the 


Thou  darkling  star,  how  like  thy  light. 
To  Reason's  ineffectual  ray. 

Which  shows  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
But  cannot  lead  us  on  the  way. 

Itsglimmer  wavering  to  and  fro 
Resembles  thine — thou  gleanaing  star; 

We  only  know  we  nothing  know  ; 
We  only  tee  how  dark  we  are. 


*  Sureljfj^Thm  usual  translation  I  wis  or  ween ,  is  quite  incomct. 

t  While  the  arm  of  civil  justice  was  for  a  time  relapsed  by  this  heavy  stroke,  tbcfc 
were  found  wretches  hardened  enough  to  seize  thw  as  a  fit  season  for  wieskiM  thar 
private  malice,  by  assassination  in  the  open  street. 
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SONNET. 
And  the  Sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it.—Uer.  xx.  13. 

Tombed  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  cavern'd  rocks 

Form  their  sepulchral  chamber^  low  and  far 
Sleep  the  drown'd  dead;  and  mighty  ocean  locks 

Their  prison  vanlt  with  many  a  billowy  bar ; 

There,  throngh  the  green  light,  fainter  than  a  star. 
Gleams  the  bright  king  of  the  ethereal  day ; 
There,  as  exulting  o'er  their  human  prey. 

The  loud  resounding  waters  madly  jar ; 
But  vain  their  triumph,  for  that  mighty  hand 
Which  chains  the  wild  waves  in  their  bed  of  sand. 

Shall  lead  those  prisoners  from  their  rocky  tomb  ; 
And  re-united  love  sh^l  repossess, 
A  thousand  fold,  its  first  pure  blessedness. 

Where  amaranthine  flowers  in  fields  celestial  bloom. 

Jam£s  Edmeston. 


Honiertim, 


%^%*^%%^v»v%v% 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  MUSIC. 

Music  !  thou  child  of  heavenly  birth. 

As  soon  as  time  was  bom, 
Thy  blithest  tones  were  heard  on  earth. 

From  every  star  of  morn. 

For  on  those  orbs  angelic  qaires 

In  gladness  sailed  along; 
And  bade  thy  spirit,  from  their  lyres. 

Greet  new-bom  earth  in  song. 

And  oft,  while  smiled  a  peaceful  sky 

O'er  Eden's  happy  air. 
Was  heard  thiae  heavenly  minstrelsy. 

While  man  liv'd  sinless  there. 

But  when  he  fell,  thy  minstrels  fled 

The  sad  abode  of  men ; 
And  thott,  all  gentle  spirit,  spread 

Thy  wings  to  heaven  agen ; 

Tin  Jnbal*  came  ;  till  on  his  mind 

Thy  mystic  influence  fell ; 
And  then  once  more  with  human  kind 

Thy  spirit  came  to  dwell. 

And  he,  thy  votary,  formed  for  thee, 

Thon  strange  invisible  j 
A  shrine  for  thy  divinity. 

Where  thon  might'st  deign  to  dwell. 

And  in  the  harp's  enchorded  shell. 

Thine  earthly  home  began ; 
And  never,  never  since,  thy  spell 

Hath  left  th'  abode  of  man. 

But  never  shall  we  mortals  hear 

Thy  perfect  harmony. 
Till  we  ascend  thy  native  sphere, 

Till  we  shall  rise  on  high . 


*  «  Jubal  was  the  Father  of  all  such 
handle  the  harp."— Gen,  iv.  21 . 


For  like  our  spirits,  here  beneath 
Thou  fiU'st  an  earthly  shrine  ^ 

And  livest  on  an  earthly  breath,  ^ 
In  heaven  alcme — divine. 


%»%%<%i»<%»»%»%%^ 


SONG. 

"  Weefdng  may  endure  for  a  night,  hut  Joy 
eometh  in  the  momtng."" Psalm  rrr^  5. 

Watchman,  O!  Watchman,  what  of  the 
night  ? 

**  The  darkness  declines  in  the  gUmmerinr 
of  light ;  ^  ^ 

A  trembling  ray. 

To  the  eastward  is  shining; 
In  the  dawning  of  day. 
The  stars  are  declining." 

Watchman,  O !   Watchman,  iriiat  of  the 
sky  ?     . 

"Clouds  are  aloft,  but  the  monung  is' 
nigh : 
Darkness  and  sadness. 

Prevail  till  the  dawning  ; 
Sun-beams  and  gladness. 
Look  forth  in  the  morning," 


THE  ROSE. 

The  Rose  I  planted  at  thy  birth. 
Has  withered  near  the  parent  stem. 

And  lies  upon  the  parehed  earth,- 
A  fast-decaying  diadem.; 

Yet  still  upon  the  passing  air, 

A  dying  fVagrance  wanders  there. 

A  few  short  years,  and  thon  shalt  be 
As  pale  as  lies  yon  withering  flow'r ; 

While  one  by  one  thy  beauties  die. 
And  one  by  one  thy  sweets  expire ; 

So  live  that  when  thy  charms  are  o'er. 

Thy  fragrance  to  the  ski^  may  soar. 

4F2 
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REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 


A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine, 
compiled  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures alone.  By  John  Milton^ 
Translated  from  the  Original  by 
Charles  R,  Sumner,  M.A.,  Sfc, 
^c— 4to.  £2.  10s. 

Never,  assuredly,  did  the  literary 
and  christian  world  suffer  a  more 
woeful  disappointment  than  it  will 
suffer  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 
After  two  years  of  exemplary  pa- 
tience, during  which  our  imagina- 
tions were   allowed  to  feed   and 
work  upon  the  promise  of  a  forth- 
coming treatise,  upon  so  vast  and 
sublime  a  theme,  from  '<  our  great 
poet,"  what  have  we  ?     Literally, 
a  bundle  of  as  dry  bones  as  ever 
critic  sat  down  to  pick.     Were  it 
not  for  something  occasionally  vi- 
gorous and  vital  in  the  style,  we 
could  almost  fancy  ourselves  lis* 
tening  to  the  old  Dutch  and  Ger- 
man Professors,  with  their  gross 
bodies  of  divinity  and   unsightly 
specimens  of  theological  anatomy. 
And  yet    this    ponderous  quarto 
is  the  genuine  production  of  the 
wise,  learned,  eloquent,  and  im- 
mortal Milton  !     Certainly  we  did 
expect  that  the  discovery  of  the 
'manuscript  would  add  something 
to  those  treasures    of   eloquence 
which  its  author  had  previously 
conferred  upon  his  country,  and 
that  this  his  last  production  would 
be  found,  at  least,  not  unworthy  of 
ranking  by  the  side  of  "  the  Prose 
Works/'     But  it  is   an   absolute 
and  total  baulk.    The  book  can 
not  be  r«ad;    and,   if  it    could, 
would  do  nobody  any  good.     It 
contains  error  and  heresy  enough 
to  delight  all  the  Socinians,  Ari- 
ans,  and'other  triilers  with  sacred 
Scripture,   in    both  hemispheres ; 
and  more  than  enough  to  afford 
a  high  and  sheltering  sanction  to 
the  speculative,  and  the  indocile, 


and  the  undecided,  and  to  throw 
an  air  of  obscurity  and  perplexity 
about  some  of  the  most  importaut 
truths  of  revelation.  Oertaiuly, 
for  any  good  likely  to  result  to  the 
public,  or  to  Milton*s  reputation, 
this  volume  might  just  as  well  have 
remained  in  the  dusty  press  at  the 
State-paper  Office,  from  which  it 
was  disinterred.  As  a  treatise 
upon  Chrbtianity,  the  volume  is 
utterly  worthless,  being  a  labori- 
ous attempt  to  explain  what  it 
confuses,  and  improve  what  it 
mars;  and,  after  rising  from  the 
toil  of  perusing  its  pages,  ive  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  io  the 
hackneyed  lines  of  Cowper, 

O,  hoTT  unlike  tbe  complex  works  of  man, 
HcaveH*8   easy,  artless,  aneocambered 
plan  t 

There. is  only  one  view  in  which 
the  present  work  can   be  of  any 
importance,  and  that  is,  as  a  mere 
confession  of  faith  of  John  Miltoo, 
and  as  an  exponent  of  certain  am- 
biguities   in    his    Paradise    Lost; 
which,  as  far  as  the  pleasure  and 
edification  of  the  public  are  con- 
cerned, had  better  remained  ambi- 
guities, than  stand  forth  under  the 
baleful  light  which    this   posthu- 
mous volume  will  henceforth  cast 
upon  them.     The  laboured  ellbrt 
of  this  work  to  disprove  tbe  proper 
Godhead  of  Christ,  and  to  subrert 
the  personality 'of  tbe  Spirit,  make 
it  manifest  that  there    is    indeed 
another  and  a  better  guide  to  **  the 
mind  of  the   Spirit/'  than   either 
great  talents  or  pre-eminent  ge- 
nius; and  melancnoly  indeed  are 
the  reflections  that  naturally  arise 
from  the  sight  of  all  this  labouri 
learning,  and    skill,    worse   than 
thrown     away.      The     principles 
maintained    through    the    volume 
may  be  said  to  approach  nearest 
to  those  of  the  Arian  Baptists: 
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though,  in  some  important  particu-  the  abyss  of  Arian  Jargon.     The 
lars,  our  poet  would  not  have  sym-  efforts    he   made   were    evidently 
bolized  with  the  modern  Unitari-  those  of  a  mind  embarrassed  and 
aiis.     Decidedly  as  his  denial  is  perplexed  by  its  own  attempts  to 
here  expressed  to  the  doctrine  of  apprehend  the  infinite  and  mysteri- 
tbe  Trinity,  his  views  were  very  ous  nature  of  God.  The  simplicity 
far  removed  from  the  notions  of  and  clearness,  however,  which  he 
Socinians.     In  fact,  there  is  a  per-  and  others  have  affected,  will  be 
plexity,  a  self-contradiction,  hang-  found    but    inadequate     solvents, 
ing  about  his  system,  which  lead  The  difficulties  and  mysteries  of 
us   to  hope  and  believe,  what  we  the  trinitarian  hypothesis  are  but 
have  before  expressed,  in  similar  exchanged  for  real  absurdities  and 
cases,  of  the  aberrations  of  good  palpable     contradictions*      What 
men  from  the  truth,  that  the  man  appears  to  be  gained  in  distinct- 
was  better  than  his  system.     We  ness  is  lost  in  consistency ;   and 
can  by  no  means  allow  ourselves  for  the  mysteries  .of  faith  discarded, 
to  believe,  that  the  canker  of  Soci-  we  are  taught  to  feast  on  logic  and 
nian    and   Arian   speculation  had  reason,  and  to  believe  the   Bible 
reached     Milton's    heart.      There  but  an   improved   edition   of  the 
appears  to  us  every  reason  to  think,  light  of  nature.     We  would  not, 
that  these  errors  were  not  the  prin-  ho^vever,  take  upon  us  to  say  what 
ciples  of  his  better  days,  nor  the  were  Milton's  precise  views  upon 
creed  which  had  incorporated  it-  the  important  points  in  question, 
self  with  his  feelings  and  habits;  What  he.  has  written  upon   them 
but   the    reveries    of    infirm   age,  may  rather  be  considered  as  an 
which    solitude     and     abstraction  attempt     to     invalidate    received 
converted  into  verities,  and  assimi-  opinions,  than  to  substitute  a  clear 
lated  to  those  holy  truths  which  and   explicit  theory   of  his  own. 
he  had  learned  in  a  better  school.  His  attempt  is,  indeed,  directed  to^ 
and  which  partook  of  none  of  the  the  main   pillar  of  the  orthodox 
dreaminess  of  these   later  views,  doctrines — the  Scriptures  ;  and  his 
There  is  not,  we  think,  sufficient  examination  of  them  very  compre- 
evidence  that  this  book  contains  hensive,    including    most    of   the 
the   opinions  of  Milton  when  he  passages  deemed  decisive  in   the 
wrote  his  great  poem ;  and   it  is  controversy.     But  the  criticisms  of 
equally   certain,  that,   odious    as  our  author  upon   these  scriptures 
were  the  Arian  doctrines  to  all  the  are,  like  most  of  those  from  the 
leaders  of  the  party  with  whom  he  same  school,  rash,  dogmatical,  and 
identified  himself,  it  is  hardly  pos-  inconclusive.-     Though  the  work 
sible   that  they   could  have  been  is  free  from  scholastic  technicali* 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  that,  know-  ties,  yet  the  author  occasionally 
ing  it,  they  could  have  concealed  displays  a  fondness  for  some  of 
it.     Milton  was  too  honest  not  to  the   logical   forms  of  argumenta- 
have  avowed  his  dissent  from  the  tion  ;  and  though  he  loses  no  op- 
popular  doctrines,  and  his  liontem-  portunity  of  showing  his  contempt 
poraries  too  much  like  himself  not  for  the  dogmas  of  the  schoolmen, 
to  have  lifted  up  their  testimony  yet  he  is  himself  by  no  means  free 
against  his   errors.      It  is  highly  from  many  of  their  worst  vices, 
probable, '  that,   like   many  other  Of  course  it  was  to  be  expected, 
great  men,  he  had  felt  his  under-  that  so  powerful   and   prolific    a 
standing  bafHed  and   at  fault,   in  mind  as  that  of  Milton  could  not 
attempting  to  comprehend  the  mys-  address  itself  to  such  a  subject, 
teries   of  the   divine   nature,   and  without  producing  much,  even  in 
that  protracted  study  and  research  the  bad  cause  of  Arianisin,  that 
only  contributed  to  hurry  him  into  is  both  vigorous  and  subtle.  Such^ 
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eertainly»  ii-the  character  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  volame ; 
and  had  it  been  poblished  at  the 
time  of  its  composition,  it  must, 
from  the  existing  state  of  the  con- 
troversy, have  l^en  far  more  inju- 
rious to  the  cause  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity than  it  can  be  now.  In- 
deed, a  moderate  share  of  biblical 
knowledge  will  be  sufficient  to 
detect  the  sophistry  and  misrepre- 
sentation which  pervade  the  erro- 
neous portions  ot  the  work. 

We  do  not  design  to  enter  upon 
any  critical  examination,  nor  to 
attempt  any  reply.  All  that  Mil- 
ton has  said  in  defence  of  Arian- 
ism  has  been  again  and  again 
answered ;  and,  as  it  regards  the 
Scripture  Testimony ^  if  any  reader 
should  entertain  doubts,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  him  to  Dr. 
Smith's  elaborate  work,  which  may 
be  justly  said  to  contain  a  succinct 
and  satisfactory  reply  to  all  the 
critical  reasonings  of  the  Unitarian 
party.  It  may,  however,  be  expected 
that  we  should  give  some  account 
of  the  contents  of  Milton's  volume ; 
and  this  may  be  very  briefly  done. 
It  consists  of  a  large  selection 
and  arrangement  of  scripture 
texts,  disposed  in  systematic  order, 
and  connected  together  by  expla- 
natory criticism  and  constructive 
reasoning — ^forming  a  sort  of  au- 
thoritative statement  of  those 
doctrines  which  he  deemed  scrip- 
tural. The  following  is  the^  au- 
thor's brief  but  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  course  and  circum- 
stances by  which  he  was  led  to 
the  present  undertaking : — 

"  1  enterad  upon  an  awtduous  course  of 
study  in  my  youth,  beginning  with  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamenU,  in 
their  original  languages,  and  going  dili- 
gently through  a  few  or  the  shorter  sys- 
tems of  divines,  in  imitation  of  whom,  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  classing  under  certain 
heads  whatever  passages  of  Scripture  oc- 
curred for  eztractidn,  to  be  made  lise  of 
hereafter,  as  occasion  might  require.  At 
length  I  resorted,  with  increased  confi- 
dence, to  some  of  tlie  more  copious  theo- 
,  logical  treatises,  and  to  the  examination 
of  the  argurtients  advanced  by  the  con- 
flieUng  parties  M^pecting  certmn  deputed 
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points  of  fhitli.  Bat,  to  spesft  tketnA 
with  freedom,  as  well  as  caodoar,  I  vm 
concerned  to  discover,  is  teao j  iiwtanfri, 
adverse  reasonings,  dtber  evaded  by  wretch- 
ed shifts,  or  attempted  to  be  reftited,  n- 
ther  speciously  than  with  solidity,  byu 
ailBcled  display  of  formal  aophtsms,  or  by 
a  constant  recourse  to  the  quibblca  of  the 
grammarians ;  while  what  was  most  per- 
tinadonslv  espbused  as  the  true  doctrine) 
seemed  often  defended  with  more  vdie- 
meoce  than  strength  of  argnment,  far 
misconstructions  of  Scriptore,  or  by  the 
hasty  deduction  of  erroneous  infereocti. 
Owing  to  thesis  causes,  the  tmth  wti 
sometimes  as  strenuously  opposed  ss  if 
H  had  been  an  error  or  n  heresy ;  whik 
errors  and  heresies  were  aabstitnted  for 
the  truth,  and  valued,  rather  from  de- 
ference to  custom  and  the  spirit  of  party, 
than  from  the  authority  of  Scriptme. 

'*  According  to  my  jadgement,  tlieie- 
fore,  neidier  my  creed,  nor  my  hope  ef 
salvation,  could  be  safely  trusted  to  soch 
guides ;  and  yet  it  appeared  highly  requi- 
dte  to  possess  some  methodical  tractate  of 
christian  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  attempt 
such  B  disquisition  as  might  be  osefnl  ia 
establishing  my  faith,  or  assisting  my 
memory.  I  deemed  it  therefore  safeit, 
and  most  adviaeable  to  compile  for  myself. 
by  my  own  labour  and  study,  some  origisal 
treatise  which  should  ht  always  at  hand, 
derived  solely  from  the  word  of  God  itself, 
and  executed  with  all  possible  fidelity, 
seeing  that  I  could  have  no  wish  to  prac- 
tfse  any  importtion  on  myself  in  soch  a 
matter. 

**  After  a  dUigent  perseverance  in  tUs 
plan  for  several  years,  I  perceived  that  the 
strong  holds   of   the  reformed  religion, 
were  sufficiently  fortified,  as  Isr  as  it  wis 
in  danger  from  the  Paj^sts,  but  neglected 
in  many  other  quarters ;  neitlier  compe- 
tently strengthened  with  works  of  defence, 
nor  adequately  provided  with  champioos. 
It  was  also  evident  to  me  that,  in  religioa, 
as  in  other  things,  the  offers  of  God  were 
all  directed,  not  to  an  indolent  credulity, 
but  to  constant  diligence  and  an  anwearied 
search  after  truth ;  and  that  more  than  I 
was  aware  of  still  renudned,  which  re- 
quired to  be  more  rigidly  examined  by  the 
rule  of  Scripture,  and  reformed  after  a 
more  accurate  model.    I  so  far  satisfied 
myself  in  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  u 
at  length  to  trust  that  I  had  diseoveitd, 
with  regard  to  religion,  what  was  matter 
of  belief,  and  what  onlv  matter  of  opinioa. 
It  was  also  a  great  solace  to  me  to  ban 
compiled,  by  Ood's  assistance,  a  predooi 
aid  for  mv  faith,  or  rather  to  have  laid  sp 
for  myself  a  treasure  which  would  be  a 
provision  for  my  future  life,  and  wdsU 
remove  from  my  mind  all  gronads  for  he- 
sitation, as  often  as  it  iMhoved  me  lo 
render  an  account  of  the  prindplet  of  isy 
bdief/'—Mtffm'f  IV^^; 
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The   work  is  divided  into  two 
Sooks — ^the  first  Of  the  Knowledge 
€^  God:  the  second  Of  the  Service 
of  Gitd^    Under  these  two  Books 
are  included  all  the  principa.!  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  die  Christian 
system;  with  some,  as  we  haye 
intimated,  not  of  Christian  origin ; 
and  "With  some  minor  speculations 
and  errors  on  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, divorce,  the  Sabbath,  bap- 
tism. Sea*    In  many  parts  the  ex- 
ecution is  able,  and  not  unworthy 
of    Milton's  pen ;    though,    as  a 
whole*   we  cannot  but  pronounce 
the   work  the  production  of  his 
dotage,   and  vastly  inferior,  as  a 
system  of  Christian  doctrines  and 
duties,    to    many    of   those  with 
which  his  own  and  th^  following 
age  abounded.    We  are  no  friends 
to  systems  of  divinity  of  any  kind. 
Theology  is  always  best  studied 
in  the  school  of  the  holy  Scripture ; 
and,  after  all,  the  adoption  of  the 
TRUTH  is  more  a  concern  of  the 
wiUf  the  affectioM,  and  the  am- 
scMttce,  ttian  of  the  understanding. 
Systems  of  divinity  may  have  had 


We  would  not,  however,  close  our 
notice  of  it  without  adverting  to 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  Mr. 
SUmner  has  executed  the  trust 
confided  to  him.  His  translation, 
though  not  free  from  stiffness,  is 
both  elegant  and  vigorous.  Some- 
times, indeed,  through  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  manuscript,  he  is  left 
to  guess  at  the  author's  meaning, 
and  to  interpose  conjectural  emen- 
dations ;  but  these  are  not  impor- 
tant nor  numerous,  and  throughout 
we  think  the  translation  charac- 
terized by  distinctness  and  perspi- 
cuity. 3ut  these  are  not  the  chief 
excellencies  to  be  attributed  to 
Mr.  Sumner.  His  Preliminary 
Observations  are  judicious,  liberal, 
and  learned.  It  is  almost  a  mi- 
racle for  an  episcopalian  clergy- 
man to  speak  of  the  age  of  Milton, 
and  of  the  party  with  which  he 
identified  himself,  with  temperance 
and  candour.  The  following  ex- 
tract will,  however,  bear  witness 
to  the  moderation  and  liberality 
of  the  translator,  and  will,  we 
hope,  become  a  model  for  the  imi- 


their  uses,  especially  in  a  subtle    tation  of  writers,  who  may  here- 
and   disputatious   age ;    but  they    after  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 


are  like  the  crutches  of  the  cripple, 
which  would  but  impede  the  heaith-i 
ful  pedestrian.  In  many  instances, 
and  perhaps  as  a  general  effect, 
systematic  theology  has  produced 
a  neglect  of  Scriptuce;  or  has  pre- 
pared the  mind  to  contemplate  it  un- 


age  so  often  scornfully  denomi- 
nated the  age  of  Puritanism,  but 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  age  of 
religious  and  civil  heroism,  the 
age  of  England's  greatest  worthies, 
and  the  age  more  prolific  than  aH- 
others  in  moral  and  civil  benefits 


der  a,  human  and  earthly  bias,  and    to    succeeding  times  and  to  the 
to.  measure  its.  own  discoveries  by    whole  world. 


the  rule  previously  acquired.  Thus, 
the  genuine  method  of  studying 
the  word  of  God  has  been  over- 
looked, and  theologians  have  been 


''It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
dieqaalifications  of  Milton,  for  such  a 
work  as  the  present,  were  neither  few  nor 
unimportant.  They  were  owing,  partly,  to 


,        ^*j  .,''  e  1     the  unhappy  circamstances  of  the  period 

educated,     as    other    protessionai    j^  ^^^^i  he  lived,  and  partly  to  that  pecu- 
men  have  been  educated,  by  the 
aids  of  a  human  pedagogy,  and 
nqt  by  a  devotional  study  of  the 


sacred  volume. 

It  would  afford  little  gratifica- 
tion to  our  readers  to  enter  further 
into  the  contents  of  thU  volume. 
The  sooner  it  is  dismissed  to  its 
slumbers,  from  which  it  has  been 
thus  late   disturbed,   the   better. 


liar  dispo8iti<Hi  of  mind,  which  led  him  to 
view  every  surrender  of  ii^dividual  opinion, 
whether  in  morals  or  politics,  as  an  ifi- 
fringem^nt  on  the  rights  of  natural  liberty. 
In  bis  time,  power  was  abused,  under  pre- 
tence of  religion,  in  a  degree  to  which, 
happily  for  genuine  Christianity,  ecclesi- 
astical annnla  can  scarcely  afford  a  pa- 
rallel ;  and  the  universal  prevalence  of 
an  intolerant  spirit,  from  which  his  own 
connections,  as  well  as  himself,  had  snf- 
feced  severdy,  diapoted  him  to,  look  willt 
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fta  oofaToraWe  eye,  not  only  upon  the 
corruptions,  but  on  tbe  doctrine  itself, 
and  tbe  discipline  of  the  churcti.  His 
father  had  been  disinherited  for  embracing 
the  Protestant  faith.  He  himself  had  been 
brought  np  under  a  Puritan,  who  wai 
subsequently  obliged  to  leave  £ngland,  on 
account  of  nis  religious  opinions,  Thomas 
Young,  of  Essex,  one  of  the  six  answerers 
of  Hall's  Humble  Remonstrance.  Hence 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  remark 
of  Hayley,  that  Milton  wrote  with  the 
indignant  enthusiasm  of  a  man  resenting 
the  injuries  of  those  who  arc  most  en- 
titled to  his  love  and  veneration.  The 
ardour  of  his  affections  conspired  with 
tbe  warmth  of  his  fancy,  to  inspire  him 
with  that  puritanical  zeal  which  blazes  so 
entirely  in  his  controversial  productions  I 
Thus  it  was  that,  like  Clarke,  though  on 
different  grounds,  he  was  biassed  against 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  pre -dis- 
posed, by  the  political  constitution  of  his 
mind,  to  such  unbounded  freedom  as  can 
hardly  consist,  as  has  been  truly  said,  with 
any  established  system  of  fiuth  whatever. 
His  love  of  christian  liberty  began  indeed 
to  manifest  itself  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  for  though  destined  to  the  churcU 
from  his  childhood,  he  refused  to  enter  it 
from  religious  scruple,  thinking  that  he 
who  took  orders  must  *  subscribe  slave  !'" 


Sermonit  Expositions,  and  Addresses 
at    the  Holy  Communion.      By 
the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Waugh, 
A,   M,  Minister    of   the  Scot's 
Church  in  Miles^s  JLane,  London. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Me- 
moir of  the  Author.  Qvo.  pp,  338. 
Price  10s.  6d. — London :  T.  and 
G.  Underwood. 
We  have  sometimes  thought,  and 
with  deep  regret,  that  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  are  more  neglect- 
ed, in  reference  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, than  the   lower.     This,  we 
imagine,  is  too  much  the  case,  as  it 
respects  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  our  addresses  from  the  pulpit. 
The  fact,  that,  in  primitive  times, 
the  gospel  was  especially,  and  al- 
most exclusively  preached  to  the 
poor,  appears  to  have  had  an  un- 
happy influence  on  the  minds  of 
not  a  few  of  our  spiritual  instruc- 
tors.   The  low  and  vulgar  preju- 
dices of  the  illiterate,  have  obtained 
the  excuse,  and  even  conciliated 
the  regard,  of  a  certain  class  of 
preachers ;  while,  we  fear,  the  more 
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fastidious  prepossessions— equally 
the  result  of  early  impression — of 
the  well  informed  and  intellectual, 
receive,  immediately,  and  without 
ceremony,  their  unqualified  ana- 
thema.     If  the  former  object  to  a 
cultivated  manner,  correct   style, 
and  original    mode    of   thinking, 
their  disapprobation  is  ascribed  to 
their  ignorance  :  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  latter  disapprove  of  a  careless 
manner,  colloquial  style,  and  ail 
the  common  places  of  twenty  gene- 
rations in  one  sermon,  their  objec- 
tion is  instantly  ascribed  to  another 
cause — their  depravity.   Their  dis- 
like of  the  vulgarity  and  illiteracy, 
with  which  so  many  pious  persons 
are  pleased,  is  accounted  nothing 
less   than    mere  aversion   to  tbe 
truth  itself.     And,  probably,  they 
will  be   told,  with   a   mysterious 
kind  of  significance,  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  religion  ;  and  that 
excellency  of  speech,  in   this  de- 
partment of  composition,  is  a  pro- 
scribed indulgence.      Hence  tbe 
public  offices  of  devotion,  in  many 
places  of  worship,  both  in  tbe  es- 
tablishment and  out  of  it,  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  must  in- 
evitably be  repulsive  and  disgust- 
ing to  individuals  possessing  only 
a  moderate  share  of  intellectual  re- 
finement.    We  have,  however,  no 
intention,  to    make    this   censure 
general.      Marty    sermons  which 
are  given  to  us,  both  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  are  free  from 
this  charge ;  but  none  more  so  than 
those  now  under  our  consideration. 
The  venerated    father's    tender 
and  delicate  Memoir  of  his  beloved 
son, — and  the  style  in  which  be 
speaks  of  the  <' young  man,"  the 
incidents  in  whose  life  he   could 
scarcely  allow  himself  to  believe, 
could  **  create  an  interest  beyond 
the  range  of  his  own  family  connex- 
ion," add  much  to  the  value  of  this 
excellent     posthumous     volume. 
This  Memoir  will  afford  those  who 
were    strangers  to  the    lamented 
author  of  these  discourses,  a  pleas- 
ing view  of  his  "  doctrines,  man- 
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ner  of  life,  purpose^  faith,  lonpf    in  expostnletioa;  aiid  not  destitute 


sufTeringy  charity,  and  patience ;'' 
whik  those  who  enjoyed  the  ho- 
nour and  happiness  of  intimate  and 
unceremonious  intercourse  with 
him,  will,  perhaps,  think  it  more 
chastened  and  measured  than  was 
quite  necessary.  But  we  will  not 
offend  the  delicacy  which  dictated 
such  a  manner,  by  attempting  to 
supply  those  deficiencies  of  pane- 
gyric and  of  eulogy,  of  which  some 
may  complain. 


of  instances  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.  They  exhibit  the  most 
perfect  simplicity,  and  unity  of 
design  ;  a  profound,  philosophical, 
and  comprehensive  mode  of  think- 
ing, blended  with  great  tenderness 
of  feeling  and  spirituality  of  mind  ; 
free,  indeed,  irom  the  phraseology 
of  any  sect,  but  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit,  and  thoroughly 
identiiied  with  the  essential  and 
master  principles,  of  the  Trintta^ 


The  volume  consists  of  twelve  rian  and  Calvinistic  systems.. 

Sermons,    and  two    Sacramental  But  citation  will  be  a  far  more 

Addresses.     The  subjects  of  the  satisfactory  mode  of  commenda- 

former  are — Christ  Crucijkd:  the  tion,  than  lengthened  remark  and 

chosen  theme  of  St  PauVs  preaching  praise,  in  which  we  could  readily 

•-^  The  Grace  and  the  Condescension,  mdulge. 

cf  the  Son  of  God — Meditation  at  The  first  sermon,  the  conclusion 

the   Tomb  ef"  the  Risen  Savumr"-*  of  which  we  intend  to  quote,  gives 

Gratitude  for  Victory  ocer  the  last  us,  after  a  brief  but  striking  deli- 

Enemy — The  Consolations  of  Reli-  neation  of  the  extraordinary  spirit 

gion-- The  Privileges  of  the  sons  of  of   the  apostle,   a  powerful  and 

God — The  Pity  of  the  Samour^^  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 


The  Love  of  God —  Without  God  in 
the  World-^The  opposite  Tendency 
of  Sin  and  of  Righteousness — The 
Jmporta;iice  of  Growth  in  Religious 


which  it  professes  to  discuss,  in  the 
illustration  of  the  following  inqui- 
ries. I.  What  is  it  to  make  known 
Jesus   Christ?    It  is  to  proclaim 


Knowledge — Christian     Charity —  .  him — 1.   The  incarnate  €rod ;    2. 
and,  The  Samour's  Power  over  Evil    The    Prophet  of  man  ;    3.    The 


Spirits.  The  Sacramental  Ad- 
dresses are  founded  on  the  follow- 
ing passa^s — WiU  ye  also  go 
4iway  ?  and,  Lovest  thou  me  more 
than  these  ? 

These  are  topics,  our  readers 
will  perceive,  of  high  import  and 
peculiar  interest ;  and  we  can  as- 


Example.  II.  What  is  it  to  make 
known  Jesus  Christ  crucified  ?  It 
is  to  make  him  known  i  for,  1  Par- 
don— 2.  Purification — S.  Protec- 
tion— 4.  Ilesurrection-^5.  Eternal 
Glory.  III.  What  is  the  import 
of  the  phrase,  not  to  make  known 
any  thing  else  ?    It  is  not  tp  make 


sure  them,  that  the  discussion  of    known  any  thing — 1.  At  variance 


each  is  conducted  in  a  judicious, 
powerful,  and  masterly  manner. 
The  discourses  are  extremely  na* 
tural  and  luminous  in  method,  and 
correct,  classical,  and  vigorous  in 
style,  though  but  the  first  sketches 
of  the  handy  which,  ere  itd  own  r en- 
vision appeared  desirable,  had  for- 
gotten its  cunning;  concise  and 
accurate  in  statement;  ample  and 
rich,  but  not  redundant  in  illustra- 
tion ;  cogent  and  convincing  in 
proof;  pointed  and  pungent  in 
application;   tender  and  melting    thus  stated 
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with  these  doctrines — 2.  Exclusive 
of  these  doctrines — 3.  So  habitual- 
ly as  these  doctrines.  IV.  What 
is  implied  in  the  resolution,  "  I 
determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified."  It  implies — 1.  His 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  these 
doctrines-— 2.  His  sense  of  their 
importance — 3.  His  determination 
to  act  worthily  of  his  conviction. 
The  apostle's  determination  to 
act  worthily  of  his   conviction  ih 
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was  the  last  meeting-— the  parting 
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**  How  peculiar  and  rablime  was  the  at* 
titiide  in  which  be  oowitood !  Proyidence 
had  preferred  him  to  his  fellow-workers, 
and  having  elevated  him  on  a  moral  emi- 
nence, illumined  hv  the  lifht  of  heaven, 
displayed  to  him  the  storm  working  be- 
neath, and  rolling  its  fury  along  the  wide 
wilderness.    As  on  A  rarat  stood  the  second 
father  of  the  world,  looking  on  the  shifting 
masses  of  vapour,  that,  floating  over  the 
watery  earth,  shrouded  the  grave  of  tribes 
and  nations ;  and  straining  his  vision,  to 
descry  through  the  thickness,  some  evi- 
dence of  the  preservation  of  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  plain ;  while  hope  there  was 
none,  while  the  opening  cloud  disclosed 
nought  but  dissolution ;  and  nothing  ap« 
peared  below  that  had  in  it  the  breath  of 
life; — so,  retired  in  lofty  contemplation, 
stood  this  moral  father  of  the  nations,  this 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and,  while 
the  command  was  issued,    **  Go  forth," 
paused  a  moment,  to  survey  the  earth  that 
was  to  be  possessed,  and  to  reflect  on  the 
'  cause  in  which  he  was  to  advance.  He  saw 
the  mightiest    purposes   of    benevolence 
identified  with    his  efforts ;    he  saw  the 
cause  of  truth  dependent  on  his  success ; 
he  heard   the  voice  of  gratitude   for  bis 
own  preservation,  summoning  him  to  the 
sacred  enterprise ;  he  perceived  the  highest 
personal  consideration  involved  in  the  act ; 
disgrace  and  misery,  the  avengers  of  Hea- 
ven and  of  every  right  moral  feeling,  on 
Mm  who  in   such  circumstances  should 
draw  back— but  on  him  who  should  dare 


scene  : 

"  It  was  the  last  time  he  was  to  break 
bread  with  his  disciples :  often  had  tbev 
assembled  around  him  at  their  simple  re- 
past—this was  a  farewell  meeting.    They 
were  probably  ignorant  of  it,  but  he  knew 
that  the  family  would  never  again  meet 
thus  in  this  world.     And  what  he  knew  as 
God,  did    he  not  feel  as  li  man?      His 
moistened  eye  went  round  the  circle  of  his 
beloved  associates,  and  as  it  dwelt  in  suc- 
cession upon  them,  tbe  circ  una  stances  of 
the  commencement  of  their  friendship,  the 
incidents  of  their  connexion,  the  evils  tlier 
had  endured  in  common,  the  comfort  th<7 
had  ministered  to  him,  and  their  simple  aad 
oft-repeated  declarations  of  unaffected  at- 
tachment, presented  themselres  in  melan- 
choly array  to  his  meditation.     Tbe  dw\- 
Ele  whom  he  loved  lay  on  his  bosom>-on 
im,  unobserved,  he  bent  his  look,  and 
scanning  his  placid  features,   said,   within 
himself—*  Yet  alittle  while,  and  thouskalt 
be  left  alone  :  and  yet  thou  ahalt  not  be 
alone,  for  I  shall  be  with  thee ;  my  guar- 
dian arm  shall  be  around  thee  aa  now,  1 
will  give  my  angels  charge  concerning  thee ; 
and  when  this  hair  is  silvered  with  yean, 
and  this  brew  is  furrowed  with  auflTering,  I 
will  honour  thee  above  thy  brethren,  and 
admit  thee  before  thy  time,  to  behold  tbe 
glory  which  the  Father  hath  given  me.' 
Awaking  from    the  fond  contemplaUoa, 
he  raised  his  eyej  and  fixed  it  on  one  that 


and  do,  honour  and  blessedness  that  should .  reclined  opposite :  *  Simon,  son  of  Jooai, 

never  fade  away.    Roused  and  invigorated  lovest  thou  me  ?'     '  He  reproaches  me'— 

by  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  into  which  would   the  rash  apostle  first  say  ;  but  be 

Providence  had  thrown  him,  he  raised  his  looked  again,  and  there  was  no  reproach  on 

eye  to  heaven,  and  determined  to  conse-  his  Master's  countenance.      No !  it  was 


crate  every  personal  feeling,  to  devote 
every  faculty,  to  the  ennobling  cause,  and 
80  to  conduct  himself  in  the  midst  of  every 
temptation,  of  success  or  of  adversity,  as 
never  to  forget  the  great,  the  mighty  pur- 
pose—Jesus Christ,  and  him  crucified." 


his  own  guilty  conscience  that  ahaded  tbe 
light,  and  distorted  the  features  of  that 
face,  in  which  heaven-born  kindneaa  beam- 
ed. Affected  with  the  injustice  of  his  mo- 
mentary suspicion,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  exclaimed,  <  Lord,  thou  knowest  al) 
things,  thou  knowest  that  I  denied  tbee: 
but  thou  knowest,  too,  that  I  love  thee." 


The  volume,  we  expect » will  lone 
continue  to  be  farourably  received 
by  the  more  intellectual  and  culti- 
vated part  of  the  religious  public. 
It  is  already  in  the  second  edition: 
the  first  impression,  we  believe,  was 


Our  readers  will  probably  con- 
sider this  paragraph  an  instance  of 
eloquent  and  impressive  compo- 
sition. We  shall  close  with  one  of  a 
different  description,  but  not  less 
affecting.  We  think  it  adellcate  and 
interesting  picture  of  a  social  cir-  ^ 

cle,  in  which  there  were  emotions  of  ^oidjn  thrshort  'spacr  of 
affection  and  tenderness  more  than  ^ic,\ii  weeks, 
human — for  the  Saviour  was  there, 
he  who  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity 
redeemedhis  people,  and  bare  them  T7ie  Analogy  of  Religion,  natural 
and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old,  and  revealed^  to  the  Constitutim 
and  whose  sympathies,  from  eter-  and  Course  of  Nature,  to  tchick 
nity,  were  with  the  sons  of  men.     It        are  added  two  brief  Dissertatioui. 


SIX  or 
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Bg  Joseph  Butler,  L.L.D.  late  no  man  in  his  day  was  more 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  an  adapted  to  the  work.  Dr.  Butler 
Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  was  the  son  of  a  dissenting  trades- 
Daniel  Wilson,  A.M. — Glasgow,  man  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire. 
1824, 12mo.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the 

Most  books  are  the  offspring  of    Dissenting   Academy  at  Tewks- 
times  and  seasons ;    their  propor-    ^"ry,   under  the  learned  Samuel 
tions,  their  characters,  their  dra-    Jones,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow- 
pery,   their   very  existence,  arise    students,    Messrs.   Seeker,  (after- 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  day ;    wardsArchbishop,)JeremiahJones, 
with  these,  as  the  element  in  which    *^e  author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
they. breathe,  they  live   and  die.     Canon    of    Scripture,    and  many 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  the     other  eminent  men.     Tn  the  year 
effects,  but  the  causes  of  public     1*718,  we  find  him  a  minister  of 
feeling  ;  they  form  an  atmosphere    the  Establishment,  and  in  1738,  a 
for    themselves,    their    masculine     Bishop.     The  editor  of  the  pre- 
spirit  impregnates  the  times,  and    sent  edition  has  remarked,  that  *'  a 
subdues  opponent  principles    by    long  course  of  forty  years  was  de- 
native  vigour.     They  stand  forth     voted  by  this  surprising  man,  with 
above   their  contemporaries    like     ^    depth    of    knowledge    and    % 
the  monarch  of  the  forest  above     strength     of    mind    which    were 
the  inferior  shrubbery,  and  retain     exactly  suited  to  so  great  a  theme, 
for  centuries  their  proud  pre-emi-     to  the  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
nence,  whilst  infinite  successions     Christianity,  from  the  course  and 
of  ephemeral  and  dwarfish  vege-    order    of    God*s    natural    provi- 
tation  perish  around  them.     Ano-    dence."     This  was  the  true  secret, 
malies  to  all  other  created  beings    ^Y  the  knowledge   of  which  the 
which  owe  a  double  debt  to  time,    authors  of  olden   times    stamped 
one  by  commencement,  and  ano-    perpetuity  on  their  pages,  ptn^e- 
ther  by  duration,  these  acknow-    bant  etemitati.    The  press  in  those 
ledge  his  sovereignty  in  their  pro-     <iays  protruded  not  its  offspring  on 
duction  only,  and  then  abjure  for    the  world,  tijl  the  full  period  of 
ever  his  power.  The  "  Analogy  of    gestation  was  accomplished ;  hence 
lleligion,"  is  a  hook,  sui  generis,    it  is,  that  while  the  pamphlets  of  our 
Every    argument    in    support    of    time,'like  insects  of  doubtful  gene- 
Christianity,  which  could   be  de-    ration,  are  born,  and  flutter,  and 
duced    from  historical   testimony,    die  within  the  space  of  a  few  short 
or  from  internal  consistency,  had     <^ays,  the  vigorous  productions  of 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of    former  centuries    still    live,    and 
Stillingfleet,  Smith, Clarke,  Howe,    possess     all     the     venerableness 
and  Baxter.     There  remained  one     without  any  of  the  infirmities,  of 
species  of  proof  untouched  ;    the    age.     We  shall  refrain  from  offer- 
analogy    of   religion  in    general,    ing    any    criticisms    on    Butler's 
and  of  Christianity  in  particular,     great  work  ;  it  would  be  like  dril- 
with   the   avowed   government  of    ^^^g  Casar  m  the  awkward  squad, 
the  universe.    It  is  evident,  that  if    ^or    a   similar   reason,   we    shall 
a  discrepancy  betwixt  revelation    avoid  making  any  extracts.     We 
and  the  acknowledged  procedure    ^ope  we  have  few  readers  to  whom 
of  God  in  providence,  be  not  a    the   work  itself   is    not    familiar, 
sufficient  refutation  of  that  reve-    Some  few  men  of  singularly  in- 
lation,  an  agreement  betwixt  them    verted  minds  have  questioned  alto- 
is  a  cogent  and  even  unanswerable    gether  the  utility  of  works  of  this 
proof  of  its  verity.     To  the  proof    description,  and,  like  the  Spartan^ 
of  this  agreement  the  energies  of    invited  to  hear  the  eulogy  of  Her- 
Butler  were  applied,  and  perhaps    c«les,  have  inquired,  "  Quu  eum 
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viiftperani?'  (who  hag  blamed  Mm  ?) 
Bat  s«ch  an  ioquiry  is  not  adapted 
to  the  present  case.  It  is  true,  most 
men  are  well  content  to  believe 
that  no  argument  can  be  adduced 
a^ingi  Christianity,  so  long  as 
they  may  be  permitted  to  live' as 
though  no  aigument  could  be  ad- 
duced for  it  Infidelity  is  gene- 
rally the  offspring  of  vice,  rather 
than  of  ignorance;  and  men's  lives 
make  them  wish  Christianity  false, 
and  then  the  transition  to  the  be^ 
lief  that  it  is  so,  is  easy.  But 
though  the  sin  commences  with  the 
beart>  the  remedy  must  commence 
with  the  head.  To  do  otherwise^ 
were  to  besiege  the  citadel  be- 
fore the  outworks  were  carried. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  those  laborious  vin- 
dications of  our  holy  religion 
which  leave  infidels  no  tenable 
ground,  and  which  expose  the 
extreme  absurdity  and  wicked- 
ness of  seeking  a  release  from, 
the  holy  precepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  present  edition  is  accom- 
panied witii  a  well  written  and  ju- 
dicious essay,  explanatory  of  the 
prmciples  of  Butier^s  treatise.  It 
will  be  a  suftcient  recommendation 
to  most  readers  to  say,  that  this 
preface  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Daniel  Wilson.  The  volume  is 
one  of  the  series  of  **  Select  Chris* 
tiaa  Authors,"  publishing  at  Glas- 
gow ;  the  design  of  which  we  have 
before  cordially  approved. 


The  Wtn'hM  of  Samuel  Stennett,  D.D. 
nofw  first  colkcted  into  a  Body : 
with  some  Account  of  his  Life 
and  Writings*  By  William  Jones^ 
Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,  4r«.  In  three 
t?o/i»m«««-— London,  1824, 8vo. 

The  custom  of  printing  the  entire 
works  of  authors,  has  of  late  be- 
eoifte  very  general;  but  whether 
thia  custom  krais  a  favourable  aspect 
upon  the  interests  of  literature, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  doubt. 
>  will  willingly  concede,  that 


of  &  Siemseti,  D.  B.     [NoTember, 

there  is  a  yiolent,  and  perhaps, 
under  certain  restrictions,  a  laud- 
able   curiosity  implanted    in   our 
minds,  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  intellectual  features  of  that 
man,  from  whose  publications  we 
have  derived  instruction  or   even 
amusement,    and  that  there  is  a 
deeply-founded  persuasion  in  oar 
minds,  that  he  who  has  contributed 
to    our   intellectual  happiness  is 
one    department    of    knowledge, 
may  be  presumed  to  be  able  to  do 
so  in  another.      But  as  the   ge- 
nuine object  of  a  legitimate  thirst 
for  literature  is  not  so  much  an 
acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of 
particular  men  on  the  nature  of 
truth,  as  the  knowledge   of  that 
truth  itself;    we  apprehend  that 
this  object  is  not  to  be  attained, 
but  by  a  judicious  selection  of  the 
standard   works  of  different  au- 
thors, chosen  according  to  an  ac- 
knowledged superiority  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  science.     And 
when  we  add  to  this  consideration, 
that  the  unusual,  and  sonaetimes 
enthusiastical  attention  given  by 
the  mind  to    the    elucidation  of 
some  particular  segment  of  litera- 
ture, may  itself  unfit  it  to  give  a 
judgment  of  the  whole ;  that  the 
best  furnished  library  can  contain, 
and  the  most  intense  reader  can 
study,  but  a  very  few  volumes  on 
any  one  branch  of  learaing,  it  will 
surely  appear  desirable  that  those 
few  be  chosen  with  sedulous  scru- 
tiny, and  not  by  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  the  names  of  their  au- 
thors.     There     are    some— -the 
Lockes,  the  Miltons,  the  Bacoas 
— whose  refuse  even,  scattered  over 
the  barren  waste  of  commo«  mindsi 
would   make   them  fruitful :   we 
would  have  their  casual  observa- 
tions,   their  unfinished   draughts, 
preserved,  as  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  vitality ;  but  there  are  few 
authors  of  this  staa^.    Let  the  un- 
digested hints,  the  familial  epistles, 
the  miseellanea,  of  those  of  meaner 
rank  exist  only  for  a  period,  com- 
UM^nsuirate  with  the  circumstances 
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which  produced  them^  and  propor*  in  our  comiiieni  npoa  2t.    WMih  kinitoble 

tionate  to  the  limited  vigour  by  •of'««^M  «id  compassioa  our  Saviour  en- 

which    they   were    formed.      The  j;o"r»«"  ^^e  bope  of  the  peaiteni  ^ 

..        /    "^•*'     *vi«  ^»^.       A 11^  by  describiQg  the  tender  pity  of  a  venerable 

capacity  ot  common  mmds  is  ex-  jwrent  towards  an  undutiful  child.    And 

hausted  in  a  few  efforts ;  and  reite-  with  adnurabJe  address  he  reproves  tke 

rated  attempts  serve  but  to  show  >nvidioo§  temper  of  the  pharnaical  pro- 

the   sterility  of  the  soil    brought    '^^  ^hr^'^^fJ^r^'.t^^^f, 
into    cultivation    by    labour    and    reception  the  younger  met  with.    Under- 
extraneous  warmth.     If  these  ob-     stonding  thus  frona  the  occasion  of  ftbo 
servations  are  construed   by  our 
readers  as  applicatory,  in  all  their 
latitude,  to  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  it  is  more  than  we 
intend.     As  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, the  pieces  here  collected 
together    are    very    respectable : 
most  of  them,  we  can  truly  say, 
are  excellent,  and  are  every  way 
worthy  of  being  collected   toge- 
ther, and  bound  up  in  their  present, 
form.     Dr.  Stennett,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  born  at  Exeter,  and, 
after  the  usual  studies,  became  a 
minister  in  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion.    His  writings  are  so  exten- 
sively known,  arid  so  generally  ad- 
mired, as  to  require  but  little  com- 
mendation OB  our  part.     His  pecu- 
liar feature,  as  an  author,  was  a 
vein  of  solid  and  judicious  reflec- 
tion, which,  though  never  rising 
above  the  tone  of  accuracy,  never 
degenerates  into  triteness  and  com- 
mon-place.    His  style  is  peculi^ 
arly  neat,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
editor,  is  **  characterized  by  the 
highest  qualities  of  good  writing; 
insomuch  that  we  think  it  diiicuk 
for  a  yoong  minister  to  select  a 
better  model  for  imitation*'^     We 
have  chosen  the  following  passage 
as  a  specimen,  particularly  as  it 
affords  the  author's  views  on  a  sub- 
ject not  sufficiently  investigated. 
It  oecwrs  in  his  rules  for  the  inter- 
p(retatioA  of  our  Lord's  parables. 

**  1.  The  first  and  principal  one  I  shall 
mentioo,  k,  the  carefully  attendiog  to  the 
occasioa  of  theik. 

<<  No  one,  for  instance,  can  be  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
who  considers  that  our  Lord  bad  been  dis- 
conning  with  puUicana  and  sinBera,  and 
that  the  proud  and  self-righteoua  pharisees 
bad  taken  offence  at  hits  conduct.    With 

this  key  we  are  let  into  the  true  secret  of    ^f^»  ^  estabhsh  such  a  propositioit  as 
thi»beautifttl  parable,  and  cannot  mistake    «^^   **«'   *«  *»  bMCfoknce  among 


parable,  what  is  the  grand  truth  or  duty 
meant  to  be  iacukated, 

'^  2.  Our  attention  should  be  steadily 
fixed  to  that  object. 

<<  if  we  sufier  oursehres  to  be  diverted 
from  it  by  dweUing  too  minutely  upon  the 
circumstances  of  the  parable,  the  end  pro- 
posed by  him  who  spake  it  will  be  defeated, 
and  the  whole  involved  in  obsciurity.  For 
it  is  much  the  same  here  as  in  considering 
a  fine  pamtiog  i  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  will  have  a  bnppy  and  striking 
effect,  but  that  effect  will  iMt  be  felt  if  the 
eye  is  held  to  detached  parts  of  the  picture, 
without  regarding  the  relation  they  bear  to 
the  rest.  Were  a  man  to  spend  a  whole 
hour  on  the  circumstances  of  the  ring  and 
the  robe  in  the  parable  just  referred  to, 
or  on  the  two-pence  in  that  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  it  is  highly  probable  both  he 
and  his  hearers,  by  the  t'tme  be  got  to  the 
close  of  his  discourse,  would  lose  all 
idea  of  our  Saviour's  more  immediate  in- 
tent in  both  those  instructive  parables. 
And  it  should  be  farther  observed,  that 
the  dwelling  thus  tediously  upon  the  mere 
circumstances  of  a  parable,  sometimes 
proves  a  temptation  to  obtrude  on  the 
hearer  such  fanciful  interpretations  of 
them,  as  have  no  warrant  for  them,  either 
in  reason  or  scripture.  Which  lead»  me 
to  add, 

«3.  That  great  caution  should  be  ob- 
served in  our  reasoning  from  the  parable 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity, 

<<  The  principal  or  leading  idea  of  a 
parable  ia,  I  admit,  a  sufficient  ground  on 
which  to  establish  a  doctrine,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case  with  a  detached  part  of  it. 
In  discourses  of  this  nature,  circumstances 
must  be  introduced  to  jpake  up  the  story, 
and  to  give  connatcney  and  harmony  to  it, 
but  these  is  no  reason  in  supposing  that  a 
mystery  is  couched  under  each  of  these 
circumstances.  The  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus  clearly  proves,  ifi  my  opinioH, 
the  esuBteoca  of  a  separate  state,  sisce,  if 
thift  be  not  admitted,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to 
give  a  consistent  meaning  to  it,  and  under 
the  necessity  of  supposing  that  our  Lord 
countenanced  a  pc^mtar  notiob,  which  had 
Bo  fouadatioa  in  truth.  But,  oa  the  cod- 
tffary,  were  I,  upon  the  mere  eircumatancie 
of  Uives  expressing  a  concern  that  his 
brethren  came  not  into  that  place  of  tor- 
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damned  spirits,  I  should  reMon  rery  im- 
properly. I  mean  not,  however,  by  this,  to 
say,  that  no  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  what 
may  be  called  the  tints  or  coTouring^  of  a 
parable.  Lights  and  shades  have  their 
effect,  and  our  Lord  might  intend,  by  re- 
lating little  incidents,  yea,  even  by  the  very 
turn  of  an  expression,  to  convey  some 
uscfnl  lesson  to  the  mind.  But,  then,  as 
we  should  be  on  our  guard  that  we  are 
not  diverted  from  the  grand  object  by 
these  matters,  so  we  should  take  heed  bow 
we  raise  upon  them  a  superstructure  which 
tbey  Are  not  able  to'support.  Such  imprudent 
treatment  of  the  parables,  by  inconsiderate 
people,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to 
scepticism,  and  created  doubts  in  some 
minds,  whether  doctrines  thus  unskilfully 
defended,  hare  any  other  foundation  than 
in  mere  imagination. 

And  now,  from  what  has  been  said,  we 
see,  in  general,  the  importance  of  carefully 
guarding  against  an  intemperate  use  of 
figure  and  allegory,  in  discourses  on  moral 
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and  religious  subjects.  Bnt  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  requires  a  little  further  cooiiden- 
tion. 

**"W"c  have  already  admitted  that  i 
figurative  mood  of  speech  is  allowaW, 
and  so  me  times  absolutely  necessary.  On.* 
ideas  most  of  them  originate  from  acota- 
tion.  By  comparing  the  various  orders  of 
material  beings  with  one  auotiier,  we  cot.« 
to  understand  their  distinguishing  proper- 
ties :  and  by  comparing  the  objects  of 
faith  with  those  of  sense,  if  tbeanalogri! 
properly  observed,  we  are  assisted  in  ol' 
reasoning  about  tlieoi.  And  every  one  is 
sensible  how  much  a  discourse  is  em- 
bellished and  enlivened  by  fignrative  lan- 
guage. We  mean  not,  therefore,  to  coa- 
demn  the  use  of  metaphors  [and  similitude!, 
but  only  to  correct  the  abuse  of  tbt-a 
And  what  occasion  there  is  for  an  attfUr 
of  this  kind,  none  can  gbe'iignorant  vi> 
consider  the  manner  in  which  puH't 
preaching  is  conducted  in  many  popular 
a8semblics/'->pp.  334 — 336, 


UtteratU  itetiilitlia ;  or,  w^t  l$ooft  Wiwn, 
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Mona  Antiqua  Restaurata:  an 
Archceological  Discourse  on  the 
Antiquities^  Natural  and  His^ 
torical,  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the 
Ancieiit  Seat  of  the  British 
Druids ;  unth  an  Appendix,  ^c. 
By  Henry  Rowlands,  Vicar  of 
Llaridan,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 
Dublin,  1723.  4to. 


Anxius  inquiro  sepelit  quae  longa  vetustas 
Eruo  quffi  tacitis  obsolvere  libris ; 

I  prize  the  gems  ensepnlchred  by  age, 
And  find  them  in  the  long  forgotten  page ; 


An  acquaintance  with  antiquity  is 
one  ofthe  best  compensations  for  the 
brevity  of  life :  it  makes  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  former  ages  our 
own.     Thus  we  may  purchase  ex- 

Ecrience  at  the  cost  of  others,  and 
ave  the  advantages  of  longevity 
without  its  troubles.  He,  whose 
mental  vision  stretches  not  beyond 
the  narrow  horizon  of  the  present, 
is  an  isolated  being,  unrelated,  ex- 
cept to  the  fleeting  moments  in 
which  he  successively  exists:-— 
behind  him  and   before  him»  an 


unfathomable  abyss,  covered  witb 
impenetrable  darkness;  on  tbe 
contrary,  he  who  has  conversed 
with  antiquity  by  retrospection, 
may  look  into  futurity  by  antici- 
pation, and  by  a  knowledge  of 
what  hof  been,  can,  at  least,  come 
to  an  opinion  of  what  may  be,  and 
by  drawing  a  parallel  betwixt  ex- 
perience and  expectation,  me&sure 
at  any  rate  probabilities.  ^Vbat 
a  cold  and  cheerless  spectacle  i^ 
the  man,  who  has  no  curiosity  in 
the  history,  no  sympathy  with  the 
feelings,  of  past  times!  An  inhabi- 
tant of  a  country,  of  whose  annab 
he  is  ignorant;  a  member  of  a  oa- 
tion,  whose  honour  he  disregards; 
a  descendant  of  men,  whose  idodb- 
meots  he  suffers  to  lia  unheeded  I 
This  is  a  stoicism  of  the  raosi 
guilty  kind :  it  separates  man  ftoa 
humanity,  and  makes  him  an  ano- 
maly in  nature,  kindred  only  witli 
oblivion.  Were  such  a  spirit  to 
become  prevalent,  we  should  evei 
be  learning  the  alphabet  of  scieflce. 
and  every  new  generation  voulil 
have  to  study  afresh  the  rudimtnt* 
of  thought.      It  breaks  the  lin^ 
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which  joins  one  age  to  another, 
and  restrains  the  world  to  a  per^ 
petuai  infancy.  To  a  being  in- 
fatuated with  this  Lethean  spirit, 
in  vain  the  sculptured  pillar  offers 
its  half-obliterated  inscription,  the 
crusted  medal  its  elegant  legend, 
or  the  papyrus  its  instructive  page : 
they  enkindle  in  his  breast  no  lofty 
emotions.     To  all  beyond  himself    branch  of  antiquities,  to  which  the 
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them,  like  that  which  covers  their 
favourite  medalions,  though  it  may 
hide  the  gloss  and  garishness  of 
the  metal,  protects  them  from  those 
contusions  and  defacements  which 
others  receive  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world. 

It  is,  however,   time  for  us  to 
advert  more  particularly  to   that 


he  is  dead :  a  living  mummy,  for- 
getful of  the  past,  and  we  are  sure 
destined  to  be  forgotten  by  the  fu- 
ture. He  finishes  the  destructive 
work  of  time,  and  with  inhuman 
apathy  suffers  that  to  perish,  which 
the  scythe  of  the  all-powerful 
King  has  spared.  Let  no  breath- 
ing marble,  no  friendly  letters  re- 
cord his  memory  ;  let  no  imperish- 
able monument  dignify  his  name  : 
or  to  augment  his  ignominy,  let  it 
be  engraven  on  his  tablet,  **  Here 
lies  one  who  despised  antiquity, 
let  posterity  despise  him :  he  loved 
forgetfulness,  forget  him.''  The 
study  of  antiquities  is  the  study 
of  refined  minds.  >  It  is  peculiar  to 
the  Turks  to  mutilate  the  almost 
breathing  statues  of  Phidias,  and 


article  now  under  consideration 
especially  refers.  Leland,  who 
finished,  and  presented,  to  Henry 
YIII.  his  great  work  in  1545^ 
was  the  first,  we  believe,  who  in- 
vestigated county  antiquities.  Then 
came  Lambarde,  who  published  the 
first  edition  of  "  the  Perambula- 
tion of  Kent,"  in  1573.  After  him 
followed  Norden's  **  Middlesex 
and  Hertfordshire,"  sed  haud  pag^ 
sibus  asquis,  Carew's  **  Cornwall," 
Barton's  "  Leicestershire,"  Dug- 
dale's  **  Warwickshire,"  cum  multis 
aliiSf  successively  appeared.  Of 
all  our  county  historians.  Dr.  Plott 
is  the  one  who  deserves  pre-emi- 
nent notice.  That  extraordinary 
man  enterprized  the  natural  his- 
tory of  England,  intending  a  folio 


to  melt  down  the  *•  infidel  money,"  volume  for  each  county  !  Fifty- 
to  subserve  the  wants  of  their  culi-  two  folios  !  But  this  gigantic  plot 
nary  economy.  The  Florentine  against  ignorance  was  soon  de- 
museum  did  more  towards  the  re-  feated ;  our  antiquary  died  after 
vival  of  literature  than  all  the  publishing  two  parts  of  his  pro- 
soporific  tomes  of  grammar  and  jected  work,  the  histories  of  "  Ox- 
criticism,  with  which  fertile  Ger-  fordshire"    and     **  ftfQflV*r/^oK;r/*  ♦* 


many,  or  teeming  Holland  bur- 
dened the  world.  There  are  some 
who  have  ventured  to  decry  the 
gratification  of  this  taste  as  the 
pursuit  of  trifling  minds.  Were 
Leland,  and  Saville,  and  Cotton, 
and  Spelman,  and  Camden,  and 
Usher,  and  Selden,  Evelyn,  men 
of  common  stature  ?  The  novelist 
and  satyrist  have  directed  against 
antiquaries  their  puny  and  harm- 
less weapons,  their  telum  imhelle 
sine  ictu,  but  even  the  eccentri- 
cities they  have  ridiculed  are 
those  of  vigorous  souls,  not  satis- 
.fied  with  easy  knowledge,  but  pur- 
j»uing  it  in  dark  and  obscure  re- 
ees6es«    The  rust  which  envelopes 


Staffordshire.' 
We  need  not  inform  our  readers, 
that  the  Welsh  are  very  tenacious 
of  their  antiquity :  it  is  an  old 
subject  with  them.  King  Gur- 
guntius  began,  if  the  Welsh  will 
allow  that  there  ever  was  a  begin- 
ning of  their  antiquities,  by  writing 
a  summary  of  them,  about  370 
years  before  Christ !  They  might 
as  well  have  said,  870  years  be- 
fore Adam  :  it  would  have  been 
equally  credible.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain,  that  Geldas 
and  Nennius  illustrated  the  history 
of  their  native  country,  at  a  time 
when  the  Saxons  had  no  letters. 
Then  came  Geoffrey,  of  Mon- 
mouth, who  must  certainly  be  al- 
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lowed  to  have  traced  matters  high 
enough  even  for  a  descendant  of 
Llewelyn  dhu.  Geraldus  Cam- 
brensis  is  the  author  of  the  oldest 
topography  of  Wales  now  exist- 
ing. Humphry  Lloyd,  David 
Powell,  and  Sir  John  Ap  Rhys, 
wrote  very  elaborately  on  the  ge- 
neral  history  and  antiquities  of 
Wales;  but  we  believe  the  first 
essay  on  the  history  of  any  parti- 
cular county,  is  that  now  under 
eonsideratioQ.  Mr.  Robert  Vaug- 
hen,  of  Hengwrt,  had,  indeed, 
prepared  a  description  of  his  own 
county,  Merionethshire,  but  it 
was  never  printed,  and  perished 
with  many  of  his  other  raaau.i 
scripts.  Previously  to  Mr.  Row* 
lands's  attempt,  the  literati  of 
Wales  had  preferred  the  Welch  or 
Latin  tongue,  for  the  medium  of 
their  lucubrations;  English  per- 
haps being  considered  by  them  as 
too  modern-  a  language  for  so  anti- 
quated a  subject.  Verstegan  him- 
self, the  most  staunch  assertor  of 
its  pedigree,  not  being  able  to 
trace  its  genealogy  beyond  the 
confusion  of  tongues.  Tt  had 
not,  at  the  period  at  which  Mr. 
Rowlands  wrote,  been  in  Britain 
more  than  twelve  hundred  years, 
and  so  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  domiciliated.  And,  indeed, 
when  we  read  the  accounts,  which 
even  English  authors  give  of  the 
ancient  British  language,  we  can- 
not be  much  surprised,  that  most 
of  the  literary  productions  of  learn- 
ed Welshmen  were  published  in  it 
*'  I.  Their  language  is  native: 
'twas  one  of  those  which  departed 
from  Babels  and  therein  it  relates 
to  God,  as  the  isore  immediate 
author  thereof:  whereas,  most 
tongues  in  Europe  are  generated 
from  the  corruption  of  originals. 
2.  It  is  unmix'd,  needs  no  foreign 
words  to  express  itself.  The 
'Romans  were  so  for  from  making 
the  Britons  to  do,  that  they  cou'd 
not  make  'em  8|>eak  as  they  wou'd 
have  'en.  Their  very  language 
never  had  a  perfect  conquest  in 
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this  iiland.    'Tis  the  least  nuxM 
with    foreign   words    of    any    io 
Europe.       3.     Unalter'd.      Other 
tongues  are  daily   disguis'd  with 
foreign  words,  so  that  in  a  centory 
of  years,  they  grow   strangers  to 
'emselves :  as  now  an  Emylidimim 
needs  an  interpreter  to  understand 
Chaucer's  English  ;  but  the  Eritisk 
continues  so  constant  to  itself, that 
the  prophecies  of    old    Ta/tesn, 
who  liv  d  a  thousand  years  ago, 
are  at  this  day  intelligible  in  that 
tongue.  4.  It's  durable,  which  had 
it's  beginning  at  the  confasion  of 
tongues,  and  b  likely  not  to  have 
it's  ending,  'till  the  dissolution  of 
the  world." — Charles  Owen's  life 
of  James  Owen,  1709,  8vo.  p.  69. 
abridged    from    Fuller's     Church 
History. — It  is  certainly  a  reflec* 
tion,  in  which  national  pride  may 
be  honestly  permitted  to  triumph, 
that  though  England  has  changed 
her  dialect  from  British  to  Saxon, 
and  from   Saxon  to   the   modern 
English,  and  though  Scotland,  with 
the  exception  of  her  mountainous 
and  inaccessible  regions ,  bad  sub- 
mitted to  the  language,  before  she 
submitted  to    the    power   of  her 
southern    adversary,   the   hills  of 
Cambria  yet -reverberate  with  the 
same  words,  as  in  the  days  of  her 
aborigines,  and  her  peacefnl  echoes 
have   never  been  startled  by  the 
intrusion  of  unwonted  sonnds,  sor 
forced  to  answer  in  a  dialect  un- 
known.    That  this  phenomenon  in 
languages  is  as  true  as  it  is  strange, 
will  appear  by  the  C4Msideratioo, 
that  the  primitive  appellations  of 
the  several  districts  and  remark- 
able    mountains    are     sdll    psre 
Welch,  that  the  names  of  Britons 
recorded  in  Caesar,  and  other  ac- 
credited historians,  are  compounded 
-of  words  now  in  common  use,  and 
that  the  earliest  British  docnmeots 
existing,  some  of  which  are  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old,  are  still 
intelligible.  In  fuie,thatthe  naaes 
of  the   oldest  towns    in   Fraace, 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Oails, 
(the  aooestom  of  the  British  Gtili, 
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or  Walliy)  must  seek  their  etymo-    extract  for    our    readers'  ^uaufte^ 
logy  m' the' Weleh  language,  the    ment. 


purest  dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
now  existing.  To  conclude,  there 
is  no  notice  in  history  of  any  such 
cOYi quest  in  Wales,  as  might  cause 
a  c'hahge  of  language:  from  all 
which  reasons  we  may  be  certain 
/that  the  modern  W^lch  language 
is,  in  the  main  structure  of  it,  the 
same  as  that  of  the  ancient  Britons 
or  Gauls. 

Mr.  Rowlands,  the  *^  incom- 
parable author^'  of  the  preseat 
/work,  (as  *he  is  called  by  Ni- 
cholson,) was  bom  in  Anglesey, 
and  is  said  to  have  acquired  his 
^xtensite  learning  in  his  native 
island.  He  lived  to  repay  that 
lobligation  by  the  publication  of 
its, history.      We  have  no  means 


'^  Of  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  iilandf 
when,  houi,  and  by  whom  it  wMfirtt  pUmte^, 
and  why  called  Mon,  or  Moaa.  <  Anti- 
quity recordeth,  and  tlie  coDsent  of  ,na* 
tions  celebrateth  the  sons  of  Japhet  to 
have  been  the  first  planters  of  Europe; 
our  commonly  received  stories  make  our 
Britain  to  be  peopled  by  these,  men  VQry 
soon  after  the  flood  ;  but.  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  bow  so  large  and  remote  a  terrt*^ 
tory  should  become  thoroughly  planted 
and  peopled  in  so  short  a  time.  For  though 
eight  persons  did  then  multiply  in  a  small 
time  to  an  incredible  number ;  yet  consi- 
dering the  great  distance  of  that  place,  from 
the  middle  point  or  center  of  mankind?8 
progression,  viz.  ilrmenia,  or  Caucasus; 
.and  the  tedious  difficulties  .thos»  people 
met  with  in  extending  their  colonies 
through  huge  deserts,  and  over  dreadful 
rocks  and  mountains ;  aud  having  two 
seas  to  pass  over,  if  they  did  not  march 
.about  the  Euxine  and  the  Palw  Maotis^ .  to- 


t)f  ascertaining  the  particulars  of    gethcr  with  their  continual  toil  of  hewing 


his  life.  'He  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  profoundly  learned  £dwa'rd 
Lloyd,  author  of  **  Archseologise 
Britannicte,"  and  some  of  their 
correspondence  is  given  in  the 
^ppeqdix  to  this  volume.  Mr. 
Rowlands  appears  to  have  been 
a  Complete  linguist  and  an  uni- 
versal historian.  Natural  phi- 
losophy' he^d  evidently   occupied 


down  the  woods,  and  hunting  of  beasU  ; 
all  which  they  must  have  done,  (except 
passing  round  the  Euxine,)  and  in  .doing 
of.  which  th^y  must  have-  consumed  no 
small  space  of  time,  before  they  could^fix 
and  establish  themselves  here  a  distinct 
settled  nation.  But  probable  it  is.  (and 
,we  have  nothing  but  probabiliti^  and 
conjectures  to  gnide  us  in  things  of  that 
remoteness  and  obscurity,VI  say  probable 
jt  is,  tiiat  at  what  time  tQose  people  who 
moved  to  the  westward,  had  extended 
their  colonics  to  .the  Bdgick  or  £iaUick 
ahores;    thence   taking  .a   view  .of   the 


much   of   his    attention,    and   his  -great  il/fcwn,  or  isle  of  Britain,  they  soon 

theoretical  remarks    on    the    for-  wafted  over,  and  being  entered  into,  and 

r.  .  -I  .    1                   .      •  possessed  of  that  rich  and  spacious  land, 

mation   of  islands  are  veiy  inge-  {heir  multiply'd  families  proceed  on  in,  t^.e 

liious.     In  fact,  the  production  of  JUke  manner,  hewing  and    hunting,  the 

this  work  will  secure  for  him   the  work  o£.  that  time,  until  they  came  to  the 

reputation  of  the  most  solid  and  ^^^d^**-  utmost  corner  of  the  land,  whidi, 

\       •      i^^^L\ 1X7  *>  «i,;!i  «««  on  the  western  side  of  it,  was  this  island  I 

extensive  Ifeariimg.    -TV  e  will  ven-  ^^  accounting  for ;  and  therefore  when  the 


tare  W  say  that  thfe  most  preju- 
diced will  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  evidence  adduced  in  this  vo- 
lume   for    the    antiquity    df   the 


prime  .colonizers  came  into  it,  and  finding 
it 'the .  hindermost  island,  orXhe  utmost 
corner  of,  the  land  that  way,  we  may  well 
presume  that  they  .might  thea.propedy 
call  it  y  v^gnyt,  tiiat  ia,.  the  hindermost 


Welch  people  and  language,  and    or  furthermost  island,  or  y-w/»w/4d,viz.the 
that  the   ndost  fastidious   readers    lowermost  country ;  J?o»,  being  in.  the 


British  structure  the  radical  of.  Mdn,.  and 

signifying,  in  the  ancient  British^  as.alao.in 

Ihe  Irithf .  as  much  as  Caudex,  or  pars  vi- 

y«mr,'does  in- the  Xof in  tongue >}  neither. is 

fit   unlikely  that,  the  JUatin  finis   (labial 

tut*      ^w,«»     »«    «...    «^    .-    — .«     sounds  being,  promiscuously  pronouBAfd 

Witrp^^it  nniteV  the  luthoritV  of    »*»«*'«»»*  times,)  might  t)e  owing. to.  the 
feature  ,  it  unites  tne  auinoriiy  oi    ^^^^  derivation,  but  a  little  varied,  .tiiat  is, 

history  with  the  magic  <n  romilnce.     ^h^^t  ^g  call  V6n  or  FAn,  the-  Latines  call 

We  must  now  proceed  to  offer  an     Fdn  or  Fines,  as  Finis — Tir,  the  utmos.^ 
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will  fiiid  in  Mr. "Tl.'s' interesting 
treatises  on  the  I)rnids,  and-- the 
ancient  superiititions  of  the  Britdbs, 
sufficient  to  gratify  their  taste. 
We   may  call  'it  uniqiie  in  this 


eon 


Literaria  Rediviva:''^Rowlands^s  Mona  Antigua,    [November, 

the  sound  M611  in  many  other  conen  of 
this  and  other  conntriei,  where  we  mtj 
presume  the  ancient  Celt^  to  hare  arrived; 
as  if  the  first  inhabitants  of  these  western 
regions  called  those  furthest  points  or 
ends  of  land  Aion  or  B6n,  which  pat  a 
stop  to  their  progression  :  so  we  find 
Cornwall  called  by  the  Romans  DamtiumiuM, 
and  the  furthest  point  is  to  this  day  caird 
Pen-von-las,  or  Wlcut ;  the  Isle  of  Ma, 
Moniia;  and  in  Ireland ,  the  forthermost 
part  of  it  to  the  west,  is  called  Mamema, 
or  Mown ;  and  so  likewise  is  one  of  the 
Orchadei,  the  furthest  isles  of  SeotLmdt 
called  Pomona ;  nay,  three  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  farthest  end  of  Spain^  aod 
indeed  of  all  the  western  world,  seem  to 
have  in  their  name  at  this  day  some  re- 
semblance of  a  Celtick  origin,  two  whereof 
have  apparently  this  sound,  viz.  Lbbout 
Honda ;  and  the  third,  to  show  their 
extraction,  is  called  Douro  from  the  Ceititk 
dwr ;  the  Celtiberiant  having  anciently  in- 
habited that  part  of  Spain,  Now  these 
ancient  names,  agreeable  with  the  propriety 
of  things,  being  ^bus  taken  and  settled, 
it  opens  a  way,  not  only  to  account  for  the 
nomination  of  this  isle  of  Mona,  but  also 
it  may  serve  to  confirm  what  is  generally 
conceived  as  most  coherent  and  natural  in 
this  particular,  viz.  that  ialanda  were 
first  arrived  unto  and  inhabited,  in  those 
parts  of  them  which  come  to,  and  border 
nearest  to  other  adjacent  islands  or  conti- 
nents. This  is  what  1  take  to  be  sufficient 
to  offer,  in  order  to  account  for  this  island** 
ancient  name,  Mona,  and  the  present  Man : 
for  if  it  deserves  to  be  granted,  that  Can- 
Hum,  Brigantium,  and  Jcenarum  Rfgio,  may 
have  relation  to  the  Celtick  or  ancient 
British  word  Kyn,  as  it  betokens  fatt  or 
foremost,  'tis,  I  think,  but  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  furthett  and  utmost  places  of  the 
land  should  be  called  by  names  importio; 
B6n  and  M6n;  they  being  correlatives, 
must  mutually  plead  for  and  prove  one 
another."— pp.  19—22. 

The  most  useful  portion  of  Mr. 
Rowlands's  treatise  is  that  which 
treats  of  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Britain,  The  ancient 
church  histories  of  Britain  are 
in  many  instances  substantiated  by 
Mr.  B.'s  ingenious  explanatioD 
of  several  old  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  the  primitive  Welch 
saints.  But  the  limits  of  our 
miscellany  forbid  any  additional 
extracts.  We  reluctantly  conclude 
our  remarks  on  this  most  interest- 
ing volume. 


cape  or  point  of  Spain,  the  same  with 
Tir-Mdn  in  signification.  Thst  the  re- 
spective site  and  position  of  this  island 
gave  it  first  that  name,  will  appear  the 
more  probable,  for  that  it  is  undeniably 
apparent  that  the  ancient  Celts  or  Britains 
did  frequently  denominate  themselves,  or 
were  by  others  denominated,  from  the  si- 
tuation of  their  territories,  and  snch  other 
comparative  respects ;  for  what  were  the 
Cattiuchlani  and  Vobuni,  so  named  in  Roman 
authors,  but  the  upper  and  loiver  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  Britain  where  these  re- 
sided ?  What  the  Ordovices,  and  Silures, 
but  gwyr  or  dhyoi,  and  issilufys,  viz.  the 
men  luhabiting  above  Dyoi,  and  the  men 
below  it,  or  towards  the  sea  j  which  is  still 
in  onr  dialect  reckoned  lowest  or  lower- 
most. And  we  may  have  this  further  to 
observe,  that  as  Kyn  or  Cyn,  in  the  most 
ancient  British  tongue,  (and  is  still  re- 
tain'd  in  the  Irisht)  betokens  head  pro- 
perly, as  Cynwy,  Cynvelyn ;  head-river, 
and  yellow-bead  ;  and  improperly,  or  me- 
taphoricaliy,  first,  or  foremost,  as  Cyntav, 
first ;  Cyn,  before,  &c.,  and  in  the  same 
manner  is  hon,  properly  taken  in  that  lan- 
guage for  tail,  stnmpf  butt-end,  but  impro- 
perly for  tost,  or  lowermost;  so  we  may 
take  notice  that  those  regions  or  countries 
in  this  isle  of  Britain  which  border  on,  and 
lye  next  to  the  continent  land,  Tand  which 
countries  were  probably  first  innabited,  as 
having  the  shortest  cut  to  come  into  them 
from  the  main  continent,)  do  seem  to  have 
anciently  retained  the  sound  Kyn  in  the 
composition  of  their  names,  as  betokening 
Jirst  or  foremost,  yet  distinguish *d  by  their 
respective  sites  and  positions :  Thus,  we 
have  Kyn,  or  Cynta,  by  the  Romans  call'd 
CantitAn,  by  us  Kent.  A  little  sideways  of 
that  we  have  Uch-Kyn,  t.  e.  Tunorum  Regh 
by  the  Romans,  now  Norfolk  and  SuffoOc ; 
and  beyond  that,  down  towards  the  North, 
is  Ohri-Cyn,  or  Obrigantum,  Brigantium 
Hf^obythe  Romans,  and  these,  with  sub- 
mission, I  take  to  have  been  the  first,  the 
upper,  and  further  Kents,  or  lands,  which 
were  first  arrived  unto  and  inhabited,  they 
all  lying  along  opposite  to  the  Gailick  and 
Belgick  shores.  And  cs  these  countries, 
being,  the  most  eastern  parts  of  the  isle  of 
Britain,  and  next  to  the  main  continent, 
were  originally,  as  it  seems  to  me,  called 
by  names  importing  first  or  foremost ;  so 
it  may  seem  very  agreeable,  from  the  then 
manner  of  imposing  names,  and  the  allow- 
able readiness  of  expression  at  that  time, 
to  call  this  lowest,  utmost,  and  one  of  the 
most  western  provinces  of  Britaitis,  in  re- 
spect of  these  first  inhabited  countries, 
y-Von-wiad,  or  Gwyr-ym-m^'y^wldd :  on 
which  account  I  take  it,  that  not  only  this 
isle  of  M6na,  was  so  called  in  respect  of 
its  site  and  position  {  but  for  more  confir- 
maiion  of  this  conjecture,  one  msy  trace 
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Memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Chamber- 
lain,  late  Missionary  in  India.  By 
William  Yates.  Qvo,  10s.  6rf.  — Mr. 
Chamberlain,  it  appears,  had  been  sta- 
tioned in  India  twenty  years  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  history,  therefore,  as 
may  be  readily  supposed,  throws  much 
light  upon  the  state  of  missionary  affairs 
in  that  country.  We  cannot  but  think 
the  interest  of  the  volume,  in  some  mea- 
sure, injured  by  the  detail  of  minute  and 
trifling  circumstances.  It  is  an  error  in 
the  composition  of  biography  into  which 
the  partial  hand  of  the  friend  is  apt  to 
fall.  We  have  no  hesitation,  however, 
in  recommending  this  memoir  to  the 
notice  of  all  readers  interested  in  mis- 
sionary history. 

A  Memoir  of  Miss  Mullinger, 
late  of  Chatham  ;  comprising  Extracts 
from  her  Diary  and  Letters,  and  an  Ac- 
count oflier  last  Illness  and  Death ;  with 
a  recommendatory  Preface,  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Slattene,  London.  12mo. — This 
is  a  memoir  of  a  very  pious  and  excellent 
young  lady,  and  cannot  therefore,  to  the 
pious,  be  uninteresting;  and  to  young 
females  it  may  prove  highly  useful. 

A  Pastoral  Address  to  the  Mem- 
bers' of  a  Dissenting  Church :  suited  to 
the  present  times.  London:  Westley, 
1825. — This  is  a  judicious  and  well- 
written  little  tract;  and  contains  some 
excellent  observations  on  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  Establishment  and 
Dissenters.  We  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  every  Dissenter  who  wishes 
to  know  why  he  is  one,  but  who  can^ 
not  afford  time  or  money  for  larger  works 
on  the  subject. 

The  Evangelical  Rambler.  Vol. 
IIL  1825. — The  former  volumes  of  this 
work  have  had  our  recommendation. 
This  appears  by  no  means  inferior  to 
the  others  in  talent  or  interest- 

Sermons,  by  John  Bruce.  London: 
Westley,  1825.  8vo.--It  is  very  seldom 
that  sermons /ram  the  press  are  generally 
read,  or  extremely  interesting.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  too  many  published 
bv  half;  and,  secondly,  that  first  ap- 
plause, which  generally  induces  the  pub- 
lication of  them,  is  the  effect,  almost  cer- 
tainly, of  the  circumstances  and  manner 
of  their  delivery.  The  present  volume 
is  composed  of  sermons^  preached  at 


different  times,  by  the  author  to  his  con- 
gregation, to  whom  they  are  now  dedi- 
cated. They  are  considerably  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  these  publications,  and 
must  be  exceedingly  pleasing  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  first  preached.  We  wish 
them  an  extensive  circulation. 

A  Scripture  Catechism:  forming 
a  Compendium  of  Divinity,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  the  Questions,  and  all 
the  Answers,  are  in  the  exact  words  of 
Scripture,  designed  especially  for  Young 
Persons,  and  the  me  of  Sunday  Schools, 
By  Peter  Jones.  Liverpool:  Marples, 
1825. — We  give  this  little  work  a  warm 
recommendation ;  it  is  peculiarly  well- 
adapted  to  give  children  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Scripture.  It  is  very  neatly 
printed. 

Address  to  a  Destitute  Sick  Per- 
son. By  the  Author  of  "  The  Deci^ 
sion,^'  Sfc.  4'c. 

Philip  Colville;  or  a  Covenanter's 
Story,  (uTifinished.)  By  the  Author  of 
"  The  Decision."  Oliphant.  1 2mo.  Edin- 
burgh. —  Both  these  are  by  the  same 
author.  The  first  is  a  little  tract,  which, 
if  properly  distributed,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  found  consolatory  to  many  in 
the  condition  of  the  character  addressed. 
The  latter,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
would  have  been  better  left  in  manu- 
script. It  would,  doubtless,  if  the  au- 
thoress had  lived  to  complete  it,  have 
worn  a  different  appearance,  but  the 
disadvantages  under  which  it  now  ap- 

fears  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant, 
t  is  a  posthumous  publication,  unfinish* 
ed,  and  betrays  in  many  parts  a  loose- 
ness of  diction,  which  would  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  authoress  lived  to  finish* 
and  perfect  her  work.  Of  the  dramatis 
persona  little  can  be  said.  We  have 
the  Covenanters  and  Sharp  once  more 
brought  upon  the  stage,  but  to  answer 
what  end  we  cannot  see.  It  is  time  the 
bones  of  the  prelate  should  repose  in  that 
obscurity  into  which  they  would  long 
since  have  fallen,  but  for  the  officiousness 
of  his  murderers.  To  the  moral  of  the 
work  nothing  can  be  objected.  The 
name  of  the  authoress  is  a  sufficient  gua** 
rantee,  in  this  respect. 

The  Parish  Apprentice  ;  or  the 
Advantages  of  Domestic  B£ligion  exem^ 
plified  in  the  History  of  Sarah  Lock.  Lon^ 
don. 
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Mart  and  Archie  Graham.     A 
Sabbath  Story  for  Children,     Edinburgh, 

The  Almoner;    or  Sketcha  of  the 
Scottish  Poor.     Edinburgh.    IQmo. 

The  Faithpul  Servant:  an  Ju- 
thehtic  Memoir y  S^c.  18oto.  Edinburgh. 
«£arly  Impressions  ;  or  the  History 
of  Allan  Stewart  and  Colin  Gray,  IQwo, 
jEdinbitrgh. — These  are  all  very  excellent 
]ittle  books  for  children.  They  nvill  be 
found  to  be  very  well  adapted  as  pre- 
sents or  rewards  for  Sunday-scnool 
children.  The  first  of  this  list  is,  we  are 
told  in  the  advertisement,  a  narrative  of 
*'focts:' 

A  Catechism  on  the  Evidences  of  the 
Bible;  in  easy  rhyme.  Intended  for  the 
Young  to  commit  to  Memory.  By  W.  F» 
JJoyd,    London. 

A  Catechism  on  the  Principal  Para^ 
bles  of  the  JSew  Testament.  Intended 
for  the  Young.  By  W.  F,  Lloyd.  Lon* 
(/on.— -It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  daily-in- 
creasing  efforts  that  are  making  to  dis^ 
seminate  religious  knowledge  among  the 
poorer  and  younger  classes  of  society. 
Mr.  Lloyd's  little  works  will,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  be  found  to  contribute  their 
full  share  to  this  desirable  object. 

Belioious  Liberty  :  a  Sermon  de^ 
livered  at  the  Opening  of  a  New  Inde^ 
pendent  Chapel,  erected  on  the  Estate  of 
J.  D.  Bassett,  Esq.  at  Berry-N arbour. 
By  D.  B.  Thomason.  —  The  open- 
ing  of  a  chapel  is  certainly  one  of 
the  fittest  seasons  that  could  be  s&- 
lected  for  stating  the  principles  which 
render  its  foundation  necessary,  and 
for  enforcing  those  doctrines  of  non- 
conformity, which  oblige  so  many  men 
of  talent  and  piety  to  dissent  and  with- 
draw from  the  communion  of  the  Eng- 
lish Established  Church.  Mr.  Thomason 
has  done  this  very  plainly,  yet  with  an 
equal  degree  of  suavity  and  Christian 
mildness;  by  no  means  denying  the 
many  advantages  which  are  incident  to  a 
birtliright  in  this  favoured  country,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  not  forgetting  to  show 
iotHtk  the  large  portioo  of  ecclesiastical 
injustice  to  which  far  more  than  one  half 
of  the  subjects  of  the  united  kingdoms 
are  still  subjected.  This  subject  merits 
a  far  more  nequent  introduction  to  pub- 
lic notice  than  it  has  hitherto  met  with. 

The  Importance  of  Eminent  Per- 
sonal Holiness  to  the  Christian 
Minister:  a  Discourse  delivered  at  the 
Congregational  Meetittg^House,  Broad 
Street,  June,  1825,  before  the  Patrons,  • 
Tutors,  and  Students  of  Hoiuerton  CoU 
lege.      By    Henry    March.      London : 
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Churchill,  1825. — This  sermon  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  a  discussion  of  tbt 
various  dispositions  and  qualities  whicb 
a  consistent  Christian  minbter  ought 
to  possess.  The  subject  is  perspi- 
cuously divided,  and  the  doctrines, 
which  are  elicited  from  an  examination 
of  the  text,  are  dwelt  upon  and  enforced 
with  much  eloquence,  and  tfn  abounding 
spirit  of  Christian  piety.  The  whole  of 
the  discourse  welt  merits  a  close  and 
attentive  perusal  from  the  ministers  of 
the  church  of  God ;  particularly  from 
those  who  are  but  entering  upon  the 
arduous  and  awful  duties  of  their  sacred 
stewardship. 

A  Review  of  Nonconform itt  :  « 
Discourse  delivered  at  the  Ordination  oj 
the  Rev.  J.  Kennedy,  of  Bury,  Lan* 
cashire.  By  John  Ely,  Minister  ofPnh 
vidence  Chapel,  Rochdale.    Price  Is. 

An  Essay.  The  Deity  of  Christ,  ike 
Uniform  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Scrip' 
tares.  By  William  Jones,  Sfc.  Ijyndan : 
R.  Baynes,  1824.^This  little  work  has 
been  some  time  before  the  public ;  we 
are. not  aware  what  success  it  has  met 
with ;  but  it  is  well  deserving  of  public 
attention.  The  arguments  are  well  di- 
gested, and  the  work  is  written  in  a  style 
perfectly  intelligible  to  all  classes.  There 
are  many  works  already  before  the  world 
upon  this  subject;  but  the  far  greater 
portion  of  them  would  be  useless  in  the 
nands  of  illiterate  persons.  The  Essay 
before  us  is  not  liable  to  this  objection. 
The  Sacred  Scriptures  are  the  best  test  of 
all  creeds,  and  we  are  well  convinced 
that  the  mis-begotten  creed,  which  this 
volume  combats,  needs  only  to  be  held 
up  before  the  light  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  secure  it  due  reprobation.  We 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  give  this 
"  Essay''  our  hearty  recommendation. 

The  Christian  Father's  Present. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.JatHes.  Third  Edition. 
ttmo.  Price  7s.  boards. 

The  Juvenile  Cabinet  of  Travch 
and  Narratives  for  the  Amusement  and 
Instruction  of  Ttoung  Persons.  B^  John 
Campbell,  Author  of^*^  Travels  in  Africa." 
4s.  London:  Westley^  1825.— t'he  re- 
ligious  public,  we  believe,  are  pretty 
generally  acquainted  with  the  various 
instructive  and  entertaioing  works  with 
which  Mr.  Campbell  has  enriched  the 
library  of  juvenile  readers.  In  the  pre- 
sent voluine  are  collected  the  "  Walks 
of  Usefulness"--"  Worlds  Displayed** 
<— "  Voyages  and  Travels  of  a  Bible," 
and  the  "  Picture  of  Human  Life."    Mr. 
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Campbell  hds  a  peculiar  felicity  in  fixing     Christ.    We  give  the  foUowing  as  a  fair 
upon  the  slight  and  passing  incidents  ot     sample  of  the  whole : — 
life,  and  in  drawing  thence  a  store  of 
honey  to  enrich  his  "  bag  o*  the  bee  :** 
and  the  very  extensive  view  he  has  taken 


of  things  as  they  are,  in  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  globe,  together  with  his 
spirit  of  truly  Christian  philanthropy, 
has  rendered  him  peculiarly  apt  in  draw- 
ing the  picture  of  things  as  they  thould 
be.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
we  give  our  hearty  praise  and  best 
wishes  to  these  fruits  of  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  God. 

A  J) iscovzsEpreacTied  before  the  Lon* 
don  Missionary  Societ^y  at  the  Church  of 
the  United  Parishes  of  ^t.  Ann's,  Blackfri- 
ar^,  and  St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe,  S^c, 
JBy  John  Charles  WiUiams,  B,  A,  Lon- 
don :   Westley,  1825. 

Thb  Everlasting  Age  of  Grace 
AND  Truth  :  a-  Discourse  delivered  at 
the  Tabernacle,  May\\,  1825,  before  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  By  Henry 
IBelfrage,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Falkirk.  London  : .  Westley,  1825.—: 
The  doctrines  of  both  these  sermons  are 
orthodox  and  pioiis  :  the  diction  of  the 


True  Circumcision,  Rom.  ii.  28,  29. 
*^  flow  prone,  alas !  is  foolish  man, 

Qis  hopes  of  heaven  to  place 
On  outward  forms,  which  never  can 

Supply  tlie  want  of  grace. 

'*  These  forms  will  be  of  no  avail'. 

If  self  be  unsubdued ; 
Of  God's  acceptance  all  will  Call, 

Except  the  heart's  renewed. 

"  True  grace  alone  the  will  conti'oals, 

Our  nature  purifies  j 
God  with  delight  the  work  lieholds^ 

'Tis  pleasing  in  his  eyes. 

**  Daily  to  thee,  my  God,  I  cry. 

For  sanctifyiog  grace ; 
To  fit  my  soul  whene'er  I  die. 

To  dwell  before  thy  face." 


PREPARING  POR  PUBLICATION.    . 

The  Rev.  Pr,  Morrison^  is  printipg  **.  A 
Parting  IViemorial ;"  consisting  of  Dis- 
courses written  and  preached  in  Cl^iha, 
at  Singapore,  on  board  ship  at  sea,  in  th^ 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  in  England.— The  Rev.  W.  pSfiR, 
lilissioDary  from  the   Society  and  Sand- 

i :  the  diction  of  the  f"^  '?1»'"1*». "»  preparing  to  puW&t,  ,ft 
««,*  ;«  «i,«„»^  „  J  «i^  4.  u-i  4U  4  r  8vo.  price  128.  to  subscribers.  The  Nar- 
first  IS  chaste  antf  elegant,  while  that  of    ^J^f    ^  ^^  y^  ^      ^  „f  ([lig^joi,,^- 

the  latter  is  more,  free    and   spirited.  *  y    r    y  —  .   _^, 

Missionary  sermons,  we  believe,  (unless 
some  great  name  be  prefixed  to  them) 


are  principally  sought  after  by  those 
before  whom  they  were  originally  de- 
livered :  notices  of  them  therefore  serve 
rather  to  announce  their  publication  than 
to  recommend.  They'  almost  uniformly 
recommend  themselves. 

Statement  by.  the  Committee  of  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative  to  the 
Circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  by  the 
British  and  ioreign  Bible  Society.  New 
Edition,   Price  4df. 


in  the  Sandwich  Islands^  around  Hawau^ 
the  principal  of  those  Islands*  The  work 
will  be  handsomely  printed,  and  embej!- 
lished  witli  nine  engravings  and  wood  cu^. 
— Characters  Contraisted;  or.  Character, 
modified  by  JBducatloa.  By  the  Autlior 
of  the  «*  Mirven  JF'amlly."  In  one  volum^^ 
42mov — ^The  Kev.  Robert  Hall's  Sermon| 
on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Kyland. — Memoirs 
of  the  late  Rev.  Stephen  Morell,  of  fJor- 
wich.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Binney,  of  New- 
port, la  one  volume,  12mo. — ^Pastoral 
Memorials}  bein^  a  Selection  from  the 
Manuscripts  of  the  lafe  Rev.  John  Ryland^ 
D.  D.  of  Bristol ;  with  a  Memoir  of  the 


A  Vijunic ATton  cf  the  Proceedings  of  Author,   and  a    fac-siaiile  of  his  hand- 

the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative  to  writing.    In  one  large  volume,  Sro.  con- 

the  Apocrypha,  asainst  the  Aspersions  of  taining  at  least  600  pages.    Price  to  sub^ 

.      /'^  ^yf'    » ..  6  r  J  gc^iijers,    I4s.— The    English-Gaelic  and 

Gaelic -English  Dictionary,  which  ^vaa 
nearly  ready  for  piiblication,,  hiit  ,ae- 
stroyed  at  Mr.  Moyes's  fire  in  Greville 
Street  last  year,  is  again  printed,  and  will 
be  published  early  in  November.  Tp^t 
IS  appended  a  Grammar  of  the  Gaelic 
language,  tlie  whole  forming  one  larg^ 
4to.  volume,  containing  nearly  1 100  closely 
printed  pages.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  Dictionary  of  the  Gaelic  ever  pul)* 
lished ;  all  former  attempts  deserving  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  a  vocabulary.  A, 
priate  present  to  be  left  at  the  cottages  of  great  portion  of  the  impression,which  is  very 
pious  poor— as  an  usefiil  assistant  to  the  limited,  is  subscribed  for )  it  is  dedicated  by 
village  congregation— and  as  an  excel-  permission  to  the  King. — ^The  £vangelica4 
lent  companion  to  the  closet  for  the  Diary,  a  kcliffious,  Historical,  and  Litfs- 
hurabie  and  unsophisticated  follower  of    fary  Almanack,  for  the  year  1836, 


the  "  Eclectic  Review.^* 

EoxTON  Hymns.  By  the  Author  of 
''An  Old  Year's  Oif't J'  i^mo.  Is.— 
This  neat  volume  containis  one  hun- 
dred original  compositions,  all  relat- 
ing to  the  most  important  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  the 
most  interesting  points  of  Christian 
experience.  Wq  most  cordially  recom- 
mencl  it  as  a  very  suitable  reward  for 
Sunday-school  children— as   an  appro- 
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f, — STATISTICAL  VIEW  OP  DISSENTERS. 

WUbinff  to  make  this  department  of  our  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we  earnatly 
beg  our  Correspondents  to  ftimUh  us  with  all  documenU  and  information  relaUnj 
to  it,  addressed  to  the  Editors^  at  the  Publisher's. 


DEVONSHIRE. 
(Continued  from  page  3S9,J 

Chumleioh.  Independent, —  It  was  in 
this  place  the  seraphic  Oarracott,  called 
the  star  of  the  West,  commenced  hu 
zealous  labours  about  70  or  80  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  succeeding  Ministers,  how- 
ever, baring  embraced  the  Arian  creed, 
the  doors  were  at  length  closed.  Of  late, 
we  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  there  has 
been  a  revival  of  religion  ;  the  doors  have 
been  opened,  and  the  congregation  is 
gradually  increasing  under  evangelical 
preaching.  The  present  Minister  is  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Sharp.  There  is  also  in 
this  place  a  small  Wcsleyan  interest  ^ 

Dartmouth.  Independents'—The  history 
of  the  dissenting  interest  in  this  town, 
where  the  justly  esteemed  Flavell  once 
laboured,  appears  to  be  almost  buried  in 
obscurity.    No  written  doc'ument  can  be 
found,  whence  any  information  can  be 
iecuredf  nor  is  there  an  individual  living 
in  the  town,  who  can  give  any  particular 
account  of  the  state  of  rcli^^on  at  any 
distant  period.    The  first  Minister  in  this 
town  was  Mr.  FJavcll,  whose  character  is 
too  well  knoivn  to  require  any  comment 
For  him,    upon  the  liberty  granted  by 
James  11.   1687,  the  congregation  pro- 
vided a  larger  place  of  worship.  Mr.  Flavell 
died  June26*tb,  169).    The  congregation 
was  not  immediatelv  settled  in  a  successor, 
but  was  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Galpin, 
an  ejected  Minister,  who  lived  in  Totness, 
and  died  there  in  1(^98.    After  Mr.  Gal- 
pin's    death,    Mr.   John    Hughes,    was 
excited   to  settle  here,  and  he   was  ac- 
cordingly ordained   at    Dartmouth,    Oct. 
6th,  1703,  and  continued  pastor  of  the 
people,  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
May  1726.    The  Misses  Hughes,  sisters 
of  Mr.   Hughes,  gave  a  dwelling  house 
to  the  minister,  which  house  still  belongs 
to  the  meeting.    Mr.  Hughes  was  suc- 
ceeded by   Mr.  Samuel   Adams,    from 
Chudlcigh,  who,  by  manuscript  sermons 
still  extant,  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  sound  piety,  orthodox  sentiments,  and 
considerable  talents.    During  his  ministry 
the    congregation   of   dissenters,   in  this 
town,  appears  to  hare  been  numerous  and 
respectable.    After  his  decease    he   was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Adams, 
who  was  ordained  June  6th,  1746,  and 
continued  in  his  pastoral  office  till  his 
death,  Feb.  7th,  1795.    During  Uic  eariier 


part  of  Mr.  J.  Adams's  ministry  the  cos* 

gregation  was  considerable,  but  toward  tbc 

latter  iiart  of  his  life,  it   much  dediiwd 

Some  time  previous  to  Mr.  J.  Adanu'i 

death,  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Moou, 

from    Walsall.      After    his    death,   the 

congregation    was   occasionally    sopplW 

by  Messrs.  Holt,  Shattock,  Tremlett. 

&c.    The  place  of  worship  was  afterwiris 

shut  up,  and  continued    so    for   tereni^ 

years.     In    June     1810,     Mr.    Thomai 

Stenner,  a  Hoxton  Student  was  seat  \o 

Dartmouth,  by   T.    Wilson,    Esq.    Mr. 

Stenner  acceded  to  the  unanimous  inntt- 

tion  of  the  church,  which  had  beea  re* 

formed  in  1811,  and  was  ordained  their 

pastor,  August  12tii,  1812.     The  place  o^ 

worship    in   which  Mr.  S.   officiated,  b 

generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  wbidi 

was  erected  for  Mr.  Flavell.     The  moou- 

uient  of  Mr.  Flavell,  which  was  originally 

put  up  in  St  Saviour's  Cbnrcb,  being  by 

order  of  the  magistracy  removed,  wii, 

at  the  request  of  Mr.   Flarell's  frieodi, 

placed  in  the  meeting  in  1709«  where  it 

still  continues.    The  church   consisU  of 

about  50  members,  the  congregation  of 

about  three  or  four  hundred.    A  Suadtj- 

school    has    been  established   contaimflg 

about  200  children. 

Dawlish.  Independent,  —  Dawlish  is  » 
pleasant  watering-place  and  has  hcen 
within  a  few  years  much  frequented,  Jor 
the  purpose  of  sea-bathing  The  popnlstioB 
has,  in  consequence  of  this,  increased  fo 
much,  that  the  church,  situated  nearly  * 
mile  from  the  sea,  is  insufficient  for  tk 
accommodation  of  one  uxtb  part  of  tk< 
inhabitants.  These  circumstances  drew  to- 
wards Dawlish,  some  years  since,  t)ie 
attention  of  several  friends  to  religion  ia 
Teignmouth  and  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Gu£D. 
then  Minister  of  Teignmouth,  was  ifl- 
duced  to  open  a  room  for  preachiog, 
and    he    for    some    time    continufd  to 

E reach  once  in  the  week*  At  a  meeting 
eld  at  Teignmouth,  at  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Gleed,  the  state  of  Dawlish  vn 
brought  forward.  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  of  Loo- 
don,  urged  on  the  friends  then  preieot, 
the  claims  of  the  place  on  their  attenlks 
and  assistance,  and  the  propriety  of  bsiM' 
ing  a  meeting-honse,  and  collecting  for  it 
from  the  religious  public  A  snbscripcioi 
was  immediately  begun;  a  cobdouO^ 
formed,  and  sbortiv  after  the  praeit 
meeting-house  was  built,  under  the  £* 
rection  of  the  committee.  The  Rev-  ^ 
CsBBiN,  then  of  Crediton,  very  Idadi; 
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field,  and  some  distance  from  aay  i^Uagc, 
but  it  is  well  attended,  and  there  are  a 
few  serious  persons.  There  is  no  Methodist 
interest  in  this  place. 

£xETER.  George' i  Meeting,-^lt  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  all  the  papers  and 
books  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  dis- 
senting congregations  of  this  city,  previ- 
ous to  1707,  are  lost.  The  following  is 
the  information  that  has  come  down  to 
the  present  time  from  other  sources.  Whea 
the  act  of  uniformity  was  passed,  in  16629 
near  a  hundred  ministers  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  ten  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  re- 
signed their  livings,  and  were  exposed  to 
all  the  hardships  which  the  want  of  a  pre- 
sent provision  would  necessarily  bring 
upon  them.  Considered  as  outlaws,  they 
were  pursued  and  persecuted,  fined  and 
imprisoned  upon  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tences. In  the  beginning  of  King  James'a 
reign,  Mr.  Gayland,  ejected  from  £de,  and 
Mr.Trosse,  were  committed  to  prison,where 
they  found  three  other  ministers  of  the 
present  (July  1820,)  left  to  the  care  of  city,  confined  on  the  same  account,  viz. 
casual  supplies.  Mr.  John  Searle,  Mr.  John  Kopping,  and 

Devonport.  Mount  Street  Chapel  In-  Mr.  Joseph  Hallett  After  six  months' 
dependettt* — The  church  assembling  here  is  confinement,  (their  friends  by  rotation 
a  branch  of  that  in  Princes  Street,  which  sending  them  daily  a  plentiful  dinner,) 
formerly  enjoyed  the  ministerial  labours  of  they  were  released.  Mr.  Joseph  Hallett, 
that  valuable  man,  Mr.  Andrew  Kins-     ejected  from   Chisleborough,.  in  Dorset- 


undertook  a  collecting  tour,  and  through 
his  exertions,  and  collections  in  neigh- 
bouring congregations,  about  j6i*4O0.  were 
raised.  The  cost  of  the  building,  &c.  was 
^600.  Two  hundred  pounds  still  i;emain 
due  to  several  members  of  the  committee, 
who  advanced  the  money  to  the  builder. 
For  some  time  after  the  completion 
of  the  building,  it  was  supplied  by  occa- 
sional preachers.  In  January  1815,  Mr. 
CoMYN,  from  London,  took  the  charge 
of  the  congregation,  in  number  about  100. 
He  continued  there  a  Uttle  more  than  a 
year.  On  his  leaving,  it  was  for  some 
time  again  under  the  care  of  occasional 
preachers.  In  the  summer  of  181 84  Mr. 
Hodge,  from  Modbury,  was  invited  by  the 
congregation,  and  ordained  over  the  churchy 
consisting  of  about  20  members.  En- 
couraged by  the  liberality  of  T.  Wilson^ 
and  H.  Drummond,  Esqrs.,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  recently  built  a  mansion  in  the 
parish,  he  remained  at  Dawlish  till  1819, 
when  he  left  it.     The  congregation  is  at 


MAN.  Under  his  successor,  Mr.  John 
Jones,  a  division  arose  in  the  church,  ia 
consequence  of  which,  Mr.  Jones,  with 
the  deacons,  and  upwards  of  seventy  of  the 
members,  seceded  in  1809,  and  assembled 
for  public  worship  in  the  meeting-house 
of  Mr.  Birt,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church, 
in  Morice-square,  at  such  times  as  that 
building  was  not  engaged  by  its  regular 
attendants.  A  large  room  in  '  Granby 
Street,  was  eventually  hired  and  fitted  up 
for  public  service,  but  before  it  was  pre- 
pared, Mr.  Jones  accepted  of  a  call  firom  the 
church  at  Birdbush,  in  Wiltshire.  The 
room  was  subsequently  opened  by  Mr. 
Gard,  of  Cornwall.  The  bereaved  church 
now  invited  Mr.  Judson,  of  SaflQron  Wal- 
den,  to  become  their  pastor,  to  which  he 
acceded.  Mr.  Judson  remained  hene 
almost  three  years,  and  then  removed  to 
Beaminster.  Mr.  Piercy  now  supplied 
the  pulpit  for  some  weeks.  The  room  in 
Graiiby  Street  was  now  relinquished,  and 
the  church  was  accommodated  by  the  occa- 
sional loan  of  the  Baptist  meeting,  in 
Pembroke  Street.  In  181.5,  a  piece  of 
ground  was  procured  in  Mount  Street,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  a  neat  place  of  wor- 
ship, capaMe  of  seating  800  people,  was 
erected  and  opened  for  worship.  After 
being  variously  supplied  for  some  time, 
Mr,  Parrott,  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire, 
was  chosen  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and 
was  recognized  as  such  in  1818. 

Dravstbrngton.  Independent^'-^Uere 
is  a  small  place  of  worship,  capable  of 
containing  1 60  hearers.    It  is  situated  in  a 


shire,  had  been  invited  by  the  dissenters 
in  Exeter,  to  come  and  officiate  as  a  mi- 
nister among  them.  Mr.  Hallett  died  oa 
the  14th  of  March,  1689,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Trosse.  Mr.  Trosse  was 
a  man  of  very  dissipated  character  in  the 
early  part  of  life.  He  published  a  narra- 
tive of  this  part  of  his  life,  in  which,  to 
magnify  the  grace  of  God  in  his  conversion, 
he  has  been  very  particular  in  displaying 
his  own  vileness,  and  laying  open  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  conduct  in  his  younger 
years.  But  as  to  the  remainder  of  his 
remarkable  life,  which  was  signalized  by 
so  eminent  a  change  of  heart  and  conduct, 
he  seems  not  to  have  thought  it  so  proper 
for  himself  to  be  the  historian  of  it.  Mr. 
Gilling,  therefore,  was  desired,  and  pre- 
vailed on,  to  continue  the  historical  ac- 
count of  his  life.  Mr.  Trosse  appears  to 
have  been  furnished  with  good  natural 
abilities.  He  had  a  rich  invention,  a  tena- 
cious memory,  a  quick  apprehension,  and 
a  solid  judgment.  Though  it  was  rather 
late  when  he  applied  himself  to  study, 
being  six  and  twenty  when  he  entered  him- 
self at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  yet,  by 
diligent  application,  and  seven  years  conti- 
nuance there,  he  gained  no  mean  share  of 
learning.  Upon  Charles's  restoration,  he 
impartially  studied  the  controversy  with  the 
church  of  England,  reading  Hooker's  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,  and  the  best  writers  on 
both  sides.  After  mature  deliberation,  he 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  discipline  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Establishment,  though  he 
knew  he  should  hereby  expose  himself  to  the 
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dttpleamivof  bis  mother,  and  the  resent- 
ment of  his  rich  rdations.  He  still  however 
idhered  to  his  resolntion  to  be  a  minister, 
and  was  ordained  in "1666,  at  Taunton,  by 
Air.  Joseph  Allein,  and  others,  and  conti- 
nued preaching  and  administeriog  the'  sa* 
craments  privately,  till  the  rexolntion.   At 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  it  appears  that 
the  dissenters  in  this  city  did  not  imme- 
diately enter  into  the  views  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  or  were  afraid  to  declare  them- 
selves, as  appears  from  the  following  anec- 
dote,  related  by   Dalrymple  : — **  In  the 
Prince's  train  was  Ferguson,  an   ejected 
minister,  and  a  man  who,  for  some  years, 
maintained  a  respectable  character,  but 
afterwards  ran  so  far  into  political  matters 
as  to  fall  under  general  censure.    He  had 
been  deeply  engaged  with  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
accompanied  ttiat  nobleman  abroad,  and 
now  returned  to  England  with  the  Prince 
6f  Orange.    The  Prince  was  coolly  receiv- 
ed in  Exeter.  The  Bishop  fled  to  the  king, 
the  clergy  refused  to  hear  Bishop  Bnrnett, 
and  even  the  dissenters  refused  the  keys  of 
iheir  meeting-house   to  Ferguson*    But 
Ferguson  said,  laughing,  'I  will  take  the 
kihgdom  of  heaven  bv  violence,'  and  call- 
ing for  a  hammer,  broke  open  the  door 
with  his  own  hand."    At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  there  were  four  churches 
of  Psedobaptists  subsisting  in  this  city,  viz. 
three  dalled  the  United  Presbyterian,  and 
one  Congregational.    The  congregations 
At  James's  and  Bow  had  each  their  two 
respective  pastorsj  who  preached  and  ad- 
ministered the  Lord's  Supper    to    their 
tfcveral  chmches,  but  all  four  were  united 
In  their  ministrations,  by  rotation,  at  the 
Little  Meeting,  and  the  contributions  of 
the  people  were  thrown  into  a  common 
i(tock,  and  divided  equally  among  them 
all.    At  James's,   Mr.  Troese  officiated, 
and  to  him  was  subsequently  Joined  Mr. 
JosBPH  Hailstt,  the  son  of  the  former 
minister.    Mr.  TVosse  died  Jan.  II,  1713, 
after  he  had  preached  to  the  congregation 
die  fore-part  of  the  day.    His  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached  by  his  co-pastor,  Mr. 
Hkllt^tt,  fironk  1  Tim.  i.  15,  a  telt  chosen 
By'  himselt.    Mf .'  Trosse  was  succeeded  by 
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Mr.  James    Prircr,    well    known    by 
his   learned,    controversial,    and    critioil 
works.    In    1713,    be    was    ananimooatf 
chosen  by   the  three   congregations,    b 
1715,  Mr.  John  Imvington  was  chosen 
minister   at    Bow.     In    the    eootrovenj 
which  first  took  place  here,  and  aoon  after 
prevailed   extensively   amongat    the  dii- 
senters,  concerning  the   doetrine  of  tbc 
Trinity,    Mr.    Lavington     espoosed    tbe 
Trinitarian  side,  and  Meters.  Peirce  and 
Hallett  the  Arian  side  of  the  questioo. 
Disputes  in  the  congrrgajtiona  were  Ibe 
consequenoe,  which  ended  in  tbe  ejectios 
of  Messrs.  iJallett  and  Peirce,  in  the  yat 
1719.    Messrs.  John  Enty  and  PHiur 
Furze,  were  chosen  to  supply  their  placa. 
To    Mr.    Forae    succeeded    Mr,   Jame* 
Green,  in  I72i  ;  and  to   Mr.   Enty  sic- 
ceeded  Mr.  ^tephbn  Towoiiod,  in  K43. 
To  Mr.  Green,  who  died  in  1749,  succeed- 
ed Mr.  MiCAiAH  TowGOOD,  in  1750.  The 
history   of  this    meeting    becomes  oov 
identified  with  that  of  Bow,  as  in  -the  year 
1759  the  two  causes  united  together.    Tke 
meeting-house  stands  in  Son^-atrcet,  tad 
is  calted  George's,  from '  the  circamstaBCc 
that  it  was  built  at  the  time  when  George 
the  Third  came  to  the  throne,  vis.  in  17&. 
In  our  next  number,  containing  an  acooaat 
of  the  Bow-rocetjng,  the  suhaequeat  sac- 
cession  6t  ministers  in  the  united  eoa- 
g^egations  will  be'  given. 

JSoTtcE. — Oar  friends  in  Deronshiie 
are  respectfully  Informed,  that  we  ait 
destitute  of  any  statistical  account  of  liie 
foUoiviog  places.  ^  We  shoqld  be  exceed- 
ingly obliged'  by  any  notices,  however 
brief,  of  these  Interests,  to  enable  us  to 
present  our  renders  with  a  correct  docs- 
ment  of  the  state  of  dissent  in  tbit 
county* 

Axminster,  Ford,  Sidmontb, 

Bampton,  Honiton,  South  Moltoii. 

Bovey,  KlngHbridge,     Stonehoose, 

Braonton,  '  Lymjistone,      Teignmonib, 

Budleigh,  OtterySt.  Mary,  Torquay, 

Chudleigb,  Paignton,  Totneas, 

Croyd;  Plimpton,         ilffbilm, 

Culmstock,  Sidbury,  '  Cp.  Otteiy. 
Bkmbnth, 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TO  THE  EDITORS,  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE 
.  OF  THE   CONGREGATIONAL    BOARD,   ON 
nSHAtF  OF  THE   EXILED    SWISS    MINI- 
,ar£R8. 

London,  October  ilth,  1825. 
.  .Gentlemen, — Through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  Magazine,  we  request  to  give 
tp  the  public,  the  statement  of  sums  already 
]:^ceived  for  the  relief  and  aid  of  the  pcrse- 
c^^d  and  exiled  ministers  of  the  canton  of 
Yaud  in  Switzerland, 
l^r.  Thomas  PlUing^  Salford, 
'Manchester,  •         ^  £3    0 


John  Clapham,.£8q«Fe usance,  «flO  d 
Paniel  Lister,  Esq.  Hackney,  -  10  0 
Anonymous,  (a  Friend^  -         10  0 

A^  B.»  Bed  worth  near  Coventry,  10  A 
Mrs^Burchett,  Brighton,  -  10  4 
A   eup    of   cold  water,    by  Rev. 

Dt.  Winter,         -         *-  1  • 

CoUeption  by  the  Rev*  Christopher 
Anderson,  Chariotte  Street  Cha- 
pel, Edinburgh,         -        -        25  • 
Thos;  TliompsoA  Esq,  Brixton  Hill,  3  & 
Rev.  Pk  CoUyert  Peckharo,      -•      5& 
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Religious  Intelligence : — Miscellaneous. 


We  are  compelled,  individually,  to  ex- 
press our  concern,  that,  from  the  pressure 
of  local  and  iuimediate  causes,  our  own 
particular  congregations,  have  not  yet  made 
collections  for  this  work  of  christian  bene- 
ficence. But  we  hope  that  those  causes 
will  not  long  operate,  and  that  both  our 
own;  and  many  other  sacred  communities, 
will  shortly  furnish  their  proportion  of  aid 
in  this  cause. 

One  of  us  has  recently  returned  from  an 
extensive  tour  on  the  Continent,  in  which 
he  has  enjoyed  opportunities  of  personal 
intercourse  with  several  of  the  banished 
Swiss  ministers.  He  bears  a  cheerful  tes- 
timony to  the  excellence  of  their  charac- 
ters, their  humility,  patience,  and  devoted- 
ness,  and  their  zealous  labours  in  the 
gospel  ministry,  as  they  have  opportuni- 
ties, in  Prance. 

•  We  subjoin  the  following  extracts  of 
letters. — From  the  Rev.  Clement  Perrot, 
Guernseyy  Sept.  13.  " — 1  am  very  certain 
that  they  deeply  feel,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  M.  Charles  Rochat,  the  res  an- 
gusta  ^0mi  [pressure  of  domestic  distress.] 
This  you  may  gather  from  the  letter  which 
I  inclose,  re-ceived  a  few  days  ago  from  one 
of  these  excellent  men.  You  will  see,  my 
dear  brother,  how  they  view  your  generous 
interference  ;  and  the  piety  and  submission 
with  which  they  bear  their  exile.  I  doubt 
not,  your  appeal  will  be  heard,  and  pro- 
perly answered,  by  all  who  respect  the 
voice  of  conscience,  and  who  love  the  free 
and  unshackled  religion  of  the  gospel.'* 

Translation  of  passages  from  the  letter 
above  alluded  to,  from  M.  Francis  Olivier 
to  Mr.  Perrot.  "Very  dear  brother  in  our 
Saviour,  I  feel  it  strongly  impressed  upon 
my  heart  to  write  to  you,  in  order  to  thank 
you  for  the  christian  and  active  interest, 
which  you  display  on  our  behalf,  for  our 
consolation  amidst  our  banishment,  and 
our  needs.  Mr.  Wilks  communicated  to 
me,  a  few  days  ago,  an  extract  from  an 
EngKsh  religious  Magazine,  containing  a 
li'tter  from  you  to  Dr,  Smith,  to  awaken 
the  charily  of  your  friends  in  England,  in 
favour  of  the  poor  refugees  from  the  Can- 
to nof  Vaud  ;  also  a  pressing  request  from 
Dr.  Smith  to  the  same  effect.  1  cannot  ex- 
press to  you  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  my 
lively  gratitude,  for  this  proof  of  your  af- 
fection.— Alas '.  The  ungodly  have  tri- 
umphed :  but  their  victory  will  be  of  short 
duration.  The  Lord  will  soon  glorify  his 
name  in  a  mighty  and  wonderous  manner. 
— He  works  and  ceases  not. — He  is  still 
drawing  souls  to  the  cross  of  his  Son,  and 
he  enables  his  children  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
in  such  a  manner  that — notwithstanding 
the  poverty  and  aflQiction  which  they  en- 
dure,— the  world  is  in  general  constiained 
to  bear  a  good  testimony  to  the  faithful 
church  of  our  country.  Our  gracious  Mas- 
ter comforts  us,  and  often  enables  us  to 
rejoice  in  oar  exile,  by  the  intelligence 
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which  we  receive,  botl^  of  the  good  coo- 
duct  as  disciples  of  Christ,  which  our  be- 
loved little  flocks  are  enabled  to  exhibit, 
and  of  the  addition  of  new  persons  to  the 
church. — Sweet  is  this  consolation  which 
our  only  Comforter  gives  us  :  we  bless  him 
for  it,  with  joy  and  gladness.  What  a  hap- 
piness, moreover,  to  know  that  we  suffer 
for  righteousness'  sake  I — After  all,  when 
I  speak  of  sufferings,  I  must  say,  that  our 
tender  Father,  has  made  us  feel  the  ap- 
pearance of  them,  rather  than  the  reality; 
and  that,  amidst  the  rage  of  the  world,  he 
has  kept  us  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. — He  has 
surrounded  us  with  mercies,  succour,  and 
deliverances  in  the  most  critical  moments. 
The  liberality  exercised  towards  us  by  our 
dear  bretlnren  in  England,  is  none  of  tha. 
least  of  these  blessings  from  our  God,  and 
it  comes  to  us  most  seasonably.  In  this  light- 
we  shall  accept  it  from  your  charitable 
hand,  and  by  our  thanksgivings  and  prayers 
shall  labour  to  make  a  return  of  this  fa- 
vour, to  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  to  your 
salvation." 

We  trust  that  we  shall  have  to  report, 
in  the  next  magazine,  some  steps  taken  for 
the  prudent  distribution  of  the  sum  already 
raised,  and  what  may  further  be  entrusted 
to  us.  We  again  earnestly  solicit  the 
fn-ompt  attention  of  sincere  Christians  to  this 
worthy  object :  <<  while,  by  the  experiment 
of  this  ministration  they  glorify  God  for. 
your  professed  subjection  to  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  for  your  liberal  distribution 
unto  them  and  unto  all  men."  (2  Cor. 
ix.  13.) 

Robert  Winter. 

J.  Pye  Smith. 

H.    F.   BURDER. 

J.  Fletcher, 
Thomas  Harper. 
N.  B.  Remittances  are  requested  to  be 
made  to  Messrs  Hankey,  Bankers,  Lon- 
don ;  specifying  that  they  arc  for  the 
Swiss  Exiled  Ministers.  It  is  a  painful  re- 
flection that,  as  yet,  not  a  single  congre- 
gational collection  has  heen  received,  ex- 
cept the  one  from  Edinburgh.  Perhaps,  if 
congregations  were  to  be  informed  that  one 
half  of  what  they  arc  accustomed  to  collect, 
or  even  less,  would  accomplish  this  object, 
if  the  effort  were  gener^,  the  objections 
would  be  removed. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  WALDENSES  OR  VAUDOIS. 

There  are  now  living  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  called  Luzenda,  Perosa,  and  San 
Martino,  about  eighteen  thousand  Vaudois, 
the  remaiuder  of  the  Waldenses  and  Albi- 
genses,  who  have,  in  the  midst  of  Popish 
darkness,  enjoyed  the  light  of  truth,  and, 
though  surrounded  by  the  demons  of  per- 
secution, have  nobly  defied  all  their  rage 
and  cruelty.  These,  like  the  famed  seven 
thousand  of  OU  Testament  record^  have 
never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  and  among 
them  have  been  numbers  who  have  united  th# 
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PraCMlm  Mth  with  A  toftmpoiidiiig  walk* 
and  conrerMtk)!!.  From  France  and  Sar- 
dinia they  haye  eDdinred  thirty-two  perseco* 
tlods,  in  wliicli  tlic  finriiace  tfeemed  to 
have  Heen  lieated  wUh  a  design  to  pxCir- 
pftie  their  w\\o\t  race  ;  tad  nothing  has 
anred  thetn  from  th>*ir  fury,  but  the 
lUmodt'  mtracttlous  care  of  the  Al- 
mlffbty,  connected  with  their  own  uaion 
mid  fcouragfe  in  their  monntainouB,  in- 
trieaee,  and  itn pregnable  fustnesttes,  ifht- 
tbcr  they  hate  fled  for  ftlielter.  Thousands 
of  them  bare  saflbred  martyrdom,  and 
^bovm  their  inflexible  attachment  to  the 
dame  of  the  Redeemer;  while,  like  him, 
these  peaceable  people  invoked  with  their 
dying  breatk  for^iireiiess  for  their  cue* 
Bales. 

When  Piedmont  Was  nhder  the  late  go- 
vernment of  France,  the  Vaudois  Were  put 
fh  Ml  possession  of  all  the  privUeges  com- 
non  to  other  subjects ;  but  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  in  the  Tear  1814, 
they  were  again  ttbited  to  Sardinia ;  and, 
though  they  never  murmur,  they  are  sub- 
jetted  to  the  most  grierous  restrictions. 
They  cannot  (for  Instance)  purchase  lands 
out  of  the  confined  limits  assigned  them  ; 
Ihey  are  obliged  to  desist  from  work, 
«nder  the  peniUty  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
dn  Hie  Roman  Catholic  festirals,  which 
tfre  almost  perpetual }  they  are  forbidden 
to  eieercise  the  professions  of  physician, 
^geott,  or  lawyer;  and  these  people, 
tt»gether  with  their  ministers,  are  com- 
l^Sled  to  serve  as  prirate  soldiers,  without 
the  possibility  of  advancement.    All  reli- 

fious  books  are  prohibited^  except  the  Bi- 
le, which  is  subject  to  such  a  high  duty 
as  almost  to  phice  it  beyond  their  reach. 
Schools  are,  indeed,  allowed  on  the  old 
system ;  but  on  Bell's  and  Lancaster's 
system  they  are  prohibited.    The  Scrip- 


loit  aid,  and  ihereHy  «n«l>le  the  ptitonto 
surmount  their  difiicoltief,  to  astiit  iitt 
establishnieHt  of  schools,  and  the  elnci- 
tion  of  their  mtt  isters,  and  especiillj  ia 
building  a  hospital  ^ntong  them.  Hn 
Majesty  Creorf^  the  Fourth  has  prevsH 
them  with  100  guineas.  Serenil  of  tix 
I'rMtestant  States  on  the  Contiaeat  flre  is- 
teresting  themselves  for  tbeke  soifentif 
people  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  fsToanble 
moment  has  arrived  for  the  relief  of  t^ 
oppressed  Vaudois.  The  valleys  bm 
lately  been  visited  by  aonie  English  clen:;- 
men,  who  have  taken  a  lively  islemtii 
tlie  fate  of  thtmr  inhabitants. 

A  highly  respectable  committee  hMbm 
formed  in  London,  to  promote  sabscrip* 
'tlons  for  the  Waldenses,  and  to  maoist 
the  fund  raising  for  Uiem  iu  tlie  VvM 
Kingdom. 

The  following  bankers  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  receive  subscriptions:— Mean. 
Glyh,  Mills,  and  Co. ;  Messrs.  Bo»uiq«< 
and  Co. ;  M asternmn  and  Co. ;  Hoirc 
and  Co.,  Fleet  Street ;  Herries  iin^  Co ; 
Coutts  and  Co.  i  Drummond  and  Co. 

CARLOW   BIBLB    DISCUSSION. 

It  is  nbw,  we  are  happy  to  state,  pro- 
bable that  the  challenge  of  the  Protesttft 
ministers,  published  in  onr  last,  will  *- 
cure  a  public  discussion  with  a  Ronu' 
Catholic  ctorgyman,  upon  the  great  priBfl* 
pies  in  dis|)Ute  betivecn  his  Chorch  and 
the  Reformed. 

Dr.  M'Swecny,  late  Professor  of  TV 
ology  in  Carlow  College,  has,  in  tbe  "* 
spirit  of  chivalry,  accepted  alone  the  chal- 
lenge, and,  like  another  Samson,  resolro 
to  fight  the  host  of  the  Philistinea,  bov- 
ever  numerous,  ringle-honded  I 

We  regret  that  it  is  not  in  onr  power  to 
insert  the  marvellous  epistle  of  tlie  n* 
professor,  which'would  have  dtfubtiess  (o- 


tures  and  Catechisms  have  sometimes  been 

circulated   among   the  Vaudois   leaf   by     tertniued  our  readers ;  but  the  foUovios 

leaf,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  pe-     lire  his  proposals  : 

rnsal  of  their  pages.*  They  are  not  allowed 

to  multiply  their  places  of  worship,  though 

they  may  rebuild  and  enlarge  their  old 

ones. 

In  the  ti  me  of  Oliver  Cromwell  collections 
irore  made  throughout  England  on  behalf 
4»f  the  Vaudois,  amounting  to  ^8,941.  lOi. 
6d, ;  which,  after  affording  them  consi- 
derable relief,  left  a  fund  of  ^'16,353.  lOj. 
3d, ;  which  Charles  the  Second,  on  his 
restoratksn,  used  for  his  own  purposes, 
usigning  us  a  reason,  that  he  was  not 

bound  by  ny  of  the  engagements  of  an    Judge  of  t&e  Scripture,  and  shooM  for^ 
Usurper  aiid  a  tyrant.    William  and  Maty    ifaM  faith  necessary  to  salvation,  ooif  bf 
restored  the  pension ;  but,  durhig  the  reign    exercising  their  btm  jndgment  of  the  (** 
6f  Napoleon,   rtie   British  Government^ 
ftota  political  motives,  withheld  It,  and  the 
Vaudois  pastotv  (thirteen  in  number)  are 
inr  the  most  put  living  in  a  state  of 
yovtrtf. 

Bflbrti  tkre  bow  making  to  neorer  tMt 


"  First,  as  to  the  comi>atJmts— /,  fli«'« 
Shall  (idrocate  the  Catholic  doctrine; 
while  you  six  may  add  to  your  Dooben, 
if  yon  think  proper.  The  business  to  J* 
managed  in  the  fbrm  of  ^nestioD  tw 
answer. 

"  SecondTy,  as  to  the  time  snd  p!s«- 
Vou  may  th'oose  the  time,  and  sbo  tte 
place. 

««  Thirdly,  as  to  the  matter  to  be  cofr 
tested— This  is,  whether  every  ooe,  bj 
divine    appointment,  be  constituted  tb( 


6red  volume. 

**  Fourthly  and  Isstly,  as  to  the  jttdga" 
These,  who  are  to  be  the  only  vn^^ 
shall  be  one  hundred  in  number,  of  kso'' 
reHpectkUllty  and  inlbrmation— fi^  ^ 
testnatB>  and  fifty  Catholics.  Ihe  fiv 
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testantf  to  b^  selected  by  mc,  the  Cjiitio]ic« 
by  you.  It  will  bt*  required  of  tbem,  that, 
at  the  clofe  of  our  discuftsion,  they  will 
proupuace  »  conscieniious  rerflipt  upon 
the  poipt  «rgued  between  us ;  ^^^  you  ao4 
J  sha}I  Bigi^  A  declarMtipn  of  oor  willing- 
ness to  abide  by  their  deqiaioi^/* 

When  it  was  ascertaiped  tb«t  thi8  letter 
WAS  not  a  hoar,  but  tbat  tlie  ex-profe^sor 
had  resigned  l^s  offioea  apd  would  risk  his 
rcpututloo  in  the  disputip,  the  Rer.  Robert 
Daly,  of  Powerscourt,  near  Dublin,  nipt 
the  proposal  with  the  following  answer : — 

<*  You  propose  A  jury  of  ope  huodred  per- 
sons a«  a  tribunal,  hy  tb<?  verdict  of  which 
^oih  parties  should  binci  tbemselvefi  to 
abide.  Tb'>s,  Sir,  if  proposed  sf^riously, 
waa  io  dlrept  oppi^sition  to  tbe  principle* 
of  every  dfaowinatloa  of  Christians.  U 
Is  cpDlrHry  to  the  principles  of  lignujia 
Catholios  to  set  up  such  a  tribuDal,  which 
might  give  a  decree  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  Church.  It  is  equally 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  Protestants 
to  submit  their  judgment  to  a  tribunal, 
which  might  give  a  decision  contrary  to 
the  written  word  of  God.  H<id  we  met 
upon  the  terms  you  proposed,  you  Vfoul4 
have  proved  yourself  a  bad  soji  of  yoifr 
Churchy  spring  Aside  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  his  Councils.  We  should  hav^ 
proved  ourselves  h^d  ProtestanU*  aban- 
doning*  in  Umne,  the  right  of  private 
judgment. 

<  <  We  are  ready,  on  our  p^rt^  to  meet  you, 
or  an}'  other  Rouian  Catholic  clergyman, 
for  a  conference  on  any  subject  agreed  oj| 
between  us,  upon  tlie  proposed  plan  of 
mutual  question  and  answer.*' 

The    Rev.  Mr»  Urwick,  of  SHgo,  also 
addressed  a  very  long  and  able  letter  to  Dr. 
M*Sweeny,in  which  he  boldly  says,  *'  I  now 
come  to  your  challenge.  In  the  strength  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  whose  truth  you  controvert, 
1  accede  to  your  proposal,  under  certain 
modifications.    As  to  the  mode  of  argu- 
Bsent,  you  are  dissatisfied  with  **  speech- 
\ug** — though  that  be  the  method  adopted 
in  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  and  in  the  council^ 
of  your  own  church :    and   although  no 
other  was  proposed  at  the  meeting  in  the 
chapel  at   Carlow,  arranged  under  your 
own  superintendence,  for  trying  the  iden- 
tical question  now  at  issue.  I  agree  that  the 
contro^'ersy  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  no- 
vel method  of  question  and  answer,  provi- 
ded that  an  equal  number  of  interrogatories 
and  replies  be  permitted  on  each  side  alter- 
nately.    As  to  time  and  place,  i  propose 
that  the   meeting  be^  held,  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  November,  in  the   city   of 
Pnhfin.^' 

We  kqow  not  the  final  decision  of  Pr. 
M<  8  weeny  en  these  points,  but  we  sincepely 
wish  he  may  consent  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject with  snch  opponents  in  the  capital  of 
Ireland. 


«tl 


IIAMPSHlttB    BOUCAIiOJIAL  AND 
LENT  IDiSTlTUTION. 

As  the  reliKioos  public  is,  in  all  prob«'* 
bility,  but  imperfectly  informed  concern- 
ing the  plan,  the  objects,  or  even  tlie  ez« 
istepce,  of  this  iqiportaat  ^d  valu^l^ 
establishment^  a  brief  account  of  it  laay 
not  be  uninteresting.  In  the  year  181t,  i^ 
number  of  gentlemen,*  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  risi|3ff  gencration>  an^  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  assist  pQor  ministtr^ 
and  others  in  the  important  afffur  of  pro- 
viding a  good  education,  either  wholly 
or  partly  gro^uitouf,  for  their  children,  ^et 
on  foot  an  institution  which  should  hafe 
this  for  its  ultimate  object ;  while,  in  t&e  , 
mean  time,  it  might  afford  an  useful,  soli4 
education  to  the  youth  of*  Dissenting  qx 
ether  families,  on  pecqliarly  moderate 
terms.  An  ctpecial  attention  to  the  religious 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  pqpil 
was  likewise  a  leading  principle  with  it^ 
projectors.  The  Institution  was  ifirst 
formed  by  thirty  proprietors,  who  ad- 
vanced each  an  eqnal  share  towards  the 
primary  expenses ;  but  for  which  they  are 
never  to  receive  more  than  the  legal  in- 
terest of  their  money.  A  commodiouf 
)iouse  was  built  for  the  purpose,  in  the 

town    of    FORDINGBRIDGB,    tO    whlch    l^rO 

attached  an  extensive  play-ground  and 
kitchen -garden,  with  every  desirable  ac- 
commodation for  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  scholars.  The  concerns  of  the  se- 
minary are  conducted  by  a  committee, 
(chosen  annually  from  the  proprietors,J| 
who  meet  for  this  purpose  at  the  school- 
house  every  three  months.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  Institution  to  the 
present  time,  the  literary  department  ha^ 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  IIangfqxd,  (with 
proper  assistants,)  whose  character  ana 
ability  have  afforded  high  satisfaction  to 
the  committee.  Writing,  arithmetic,  n^er- 
chants'  accounts,  English  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  the  rudiments  of 
tnathematics,  are  taught  to  all  the  sphp- 
lars ;  with  Latin  and  '  Greek,  geometry, 
algebra,  &c.  when  required,  in  addition. 
Nearly  50  pupils  have,  for  several  years, 
been  m  the  seminary :  at  present,  t^e 
number  is  about  30.  An  auxiliary  sub- 
scription has  already  afforded  the  mean^ 
of  instruction,  more  or  less  gratuitously, 
to  the  sons  of  several  worthy  ministers  f 
hut  it  is  earnestly  hoped  the  progressive 
prosperity  of  the  Institution,  correspond- 
ing with  the  improved  circumstances  of 
the  times,  will  soon  enable  the  proprietory 
to  accomplish  its  benevolent  design  on 
ii  far  more  extensive  scale.     Any  farthqr 


*  Among  whom  the  Uev.  James  Ben- 
nett, now  of  Rotherham  ;  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Loader,  now  of  Monmonth ;  the  late 
Hev.  James  Weston,  of  Sherhoree,  were 
Ibe  moat  active. 
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infonnatlon,  wlilch  parents  or  friends  of 
youth  may-  require,  will  be  readily  af* 
forded,  on  application  to  tlie  Bev.  Alfred 
Bishop,  of  Ringwood,  the  present  Trea- 
surer and  Secretary  of  the  Institution. 


[November, 


ANNIVERSARY  Or  THE  ACADEMY  AT  IpLB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  this  Institution  was  held  June  22d,  at 
the  Academy-house.  On  the  preceding 
day  the  Examining  Committee  met,  to 
ascertain  what  proficiency  the  students  had 
made.  For  this  purpose  the  foUoinng 
selections  were  read  ; — 

In  Latin — Ciasar.  Bell.  Gall.,  Lib.  i. 
34—36 ;  Cicero,  part  of  the  Oration  for 
Ligarius,  and  of  the  3d  against  Cataline  ; 
Horace,  Lib.  i.  Od.  it,  and  the  6th  Epis- 
tle of  the  First  Book  ;  also  the  character 
which  Tacitus  has  given  of  Caractacus 
in  the  Twelfth  Book  of  his  Annals. 

In  Greek — The  lOth  of  Lucian's  Dia- 
logues ;  a  passage  from  the  Second  Book 
of  Xenophon's  Cyropsdia,  and  another 
from  his  Anabasis ;  and  Homer.  II.,  Lib. 
ii.  99—140. 

In  Hebrew — Gon.  ztY.  and  Hab.  ili. ; 
and  in  Syriac,  the  l3ih  chapter  of  the  ist 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthiftns. 

Tiiroughout  the  preceding  year,  the  usual 
attention  had  been  paid  to  those  studies 
which  hare  ivn  immediate  reference  to  an 
acceptable  discharge  of  ministerial  duties  ; 
and,  on  the  day  following  the  classical 
examination,  in  the  presence  of  the  sub- 
scribers assembled  at  the  general  meeting, 
three  of  the  senior  students  delivered  Es- 
says, which  discovered  their  progressiva 
improvement — Mr.  Garbutt,  on  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ ;  Mr.  Hunter,  on  the 
Gospel,  as  being  worthy  of  all*Accepta- 
tioo  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Vint,  on  the  Consum- 
mation of  all  Things.  Mr.  Fox  com- 
menced the  public  meeting  wltli  prayer  ; 
and  Mr.  Hamiltou  concluded  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  students,  on  the  importance 
of  preparation  for  the  Cliristian  ministry. 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  Hudswell  delivered  a 
judicious  and  interesting  discourse  on 
**  Redeeming  Time."    . 

Since  Christmas  five  of  the  students, 
after  completing  their  period  of  education, 
have  gone  to  occupy  important  stations  in 
the  church.  Mr.  Buckley  has  settled  at 
Thirsk,  and  Mr.  Evans  at  Flock  ton  ;  Mr. 
Heselton  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Garbutt  to  EUand  ;  and 
Mr.  W.  Vint,  junior,  has  entered  on  the 
stated  labours  of  the  ministry  at  St.  He- 
len's, in  Lancashire. 

The  prosperous  circumstances  of  the 
Independent  denomination,  in  the  popu- 
lous district  in  which  this  Institution  is 
situated,  have  formerly  occasioned  its 
enlargement  at  different  periods.  Of  late, 
the  urgency  of  applications  to  the  tutor  to 
furnish  occasional  assistance,  and  to  send 
candidates  for  vacant  congregatioos*  has 


rendered  It  very  desirable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  make  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students ;  and 
this  year  eighteen  will  be  admitted,  under 
a  persaasion  that  the  public  will  propor- 
tion its  support  to  the  exigencies  of  an 
Institution  which  has  been  so  highly  fa- 
roured  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church. 

CITY   MISSIONS. 

Many  inquiries  having  been  sent  to  the 
Home  Missionary  Rooms,  on  the  best 
mode  of  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  BO  liberally  offered  a 
Thousand  Guineas  to  be  expended  on  City 
Missions,  we  now  state,  that  they  may  em- 
brace and  combine  tent-preaching,  free 
chapel ;  tbe  hiring  of  rooms  in  poor  neigh- 
bourhoods for  preaching,  reading,  prayer- 
meetings,  and  Sunday-schools ;  the  orga- 
nisation of  plans  for  visiting  the  sick 
poor,  distributing  tracts,  and  conversing 
from  house  to  house,  &.c.  &c.  &c. 

The  classes  of  persons  to  be  noticecl 
may  embrace  the  poor  in  general ;  bat 
especially  labourers,  villagers  contiguous 
to  cities  and  populous  towns,  hackney 
coachmen,  watchmen,  rivermen,  sailora, 
soldiers,  &c. 

A  Society  should  be  formed  in  regular 
order,  with  the  proper  rules  and  officers, 
modelled  according  to  that  formed  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  an  account  was  given  in  a 
former  number  of  this  work. 

The  towns  for  which  application  may 
be  made,  are  all  those  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000,  and  upwards. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott  has  observed, 
*'  If  those  who  are  in  authority  were  to 
employ  select  men,  of  known  and  approved 
piety  and  ability,  protected  and  counte- 
nanced by  them,  to  go  from  city  to  city, 
and  from  village  to  vOlaget  through  the 
kingdom,  teaching  in  every  place  the  plain 
acknowledged  truths  of  the  Bible,  im- 
mense good  might  be  done."  Dr.  Chal- 
mers has  strongly  upheld  the  cause  of 
City  Missions,  and  commended  the  agents 
that  may  be  usefully  employed  in  them : 
lie  says,  <*  Though  ecclesiastics  should  be 
accomplished  in  the  whole  lore  of  scholar- 
ship of  their  profession,  they  should  not 
discourage  the  efforts  and  activity  of  lay 
operations  in  the  cause.  They  may  in- 
spect their  work,  but  they  should  not  put 
a  stop  to  it.  When  they  discover  an  unity 
of  intelligence  and  piety  in  an  individual^ 
even  of  humble  life,  they  should  patronize 
his  attempts  to  spread  around  him  the 
moral  and  spiritual  resemblance  of  him- 
self. They  else  may  freeze  into  utter 
dormanay  the  best  capabilities  that  are 
within  their  reach  of  christian  usefulness." 

In  America  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
with  success ;  and  our  transatlantic  breth- 
ren have  surpassed  us  in  this  work  of 
faith  and  labour  of  love. 
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The  Home  Missioiuiry  Society  has, 
from  its  commencement,  kept  this  object 
in  view ;  and,  by  circular  letters,  by  re- 
peated appeals  in  its  Magazine,  and  other 
methods,  has  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
religious  public  to  action.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  liberal  offer  now  made  will  effect 
this  great  design,  and  tend,  through  the 
divine  blessing,  to  remove  that  mass  of 
moral  misery  which  is  to  be  found  in  all 
our  populous  towns  and  cities. 

COUNTY   ASSOCIATIONS. 

On  Thursday,  September  22d,  was  held 
the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Northamp- 
tonshire Association  of  Independent  Mi- 
nisters and  •Churches,  at  the  meeting- 
house of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Toller,  at  Ket> 
tering.  The  Rev  T.  Gibson,  of  Yelver- 
toft,  preached  in  the  morning.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Association  was  transacted  in 
the  afternoon,  when  gratifying  statements 
were  given  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  Missionary  and  Provident  funds  con- 
nected with  the  Association ;  that  of  the 
former  exceeded  that  of  any  former  year  ; 
the  funds  of  the  latter  now  amount  to 
^364.  IO5.  2d,  Several  important  cases 
were  relieved  from  its  funds.  When  the 
great  object  of  the  Institution  is  accom- 
plished, it  will,  for  ages  to  come,  prove 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  aged  mi- 
nistera,  and  the  widows  and  children  of 
deceased  ministers.  The  Rct.  James  Pin- 
kerton,  of  VVeedon  Beck,  preached  in  the 
evening.  The  next  half-yearly  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Yelvertoft  on  the  Thursday 
before  the  last  Sabbath  in  April,  1826. 

On  Wednesday,  October  5th,  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Leicestershire  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Ministers  and 
Churches  was  held  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Williams,  at  Lutterworth.  The 
Rev.  J.  Bycote,  of  Endcrby,  preached 
in  the  morning.     The  afternoon  was,  as 


prayer.  All  the  meetings  were  pleasant, 
and  it  is  hoped  were  profitable. 

From  the  Report  it  appears,  that  the 
following  sixteen  ministers  and  churches, 
form  this  association, — Barnardcastle, 
Messrs.  Prattraan  and  Ivyy  Bishop- Auck- 
land, Mr.  Lewis ;  Chester-le-Street,  Mr. 
Nicol ;  Darlington,  Mr  Gollop  ;  Durham, 
Messrs.  Matheson  and  Jones ;  Haydon 
Bridge,  racant ;  Middleton  in  Teesdale, 
Mr.  Selbie  ;  Newcastle  (Postern)  Mr.  Da- 
vison ;  Ditto,  (Westgate- Street)  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Turnbull ;  North  Shields,  Mr. 
Stowel ;  South  Shields,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ; 
Stockton,  Mr.  Pemble ;  Sunderland,  Mr. 
Stratten  ;  Weardale,  (Stanhope  and  West- 
gate)  Mr.  Scott. 

The  total  number  of  Villages  and  Ham- 
lets the  members  visit,  is  seventy  four,  and 
the  number  of  hearers  above  four  thousand. 

OKDINATIONS. 

July  6th,  the  Rev.  J.  Garbutt,  from  the 
Academy  at  Idle,  was  ordained  over 
the  Independent  Church  at  Elland,  near 
Halifax,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Stata- 
land  commenced  the  services  with  reading 
and  prayer.  Mr.  E.  Parsons,  Jun.,  deli- 
vered the  introductory  discourse,  and  pro- 
posed the  usual  questions.  Mr.  Scales 
offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  Mr.  Vint 
gave  the  charge  ;  and  Mr.  Scales  preached 
to  the  people.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  A. 
Blackburn,  of  Eastwood,  also  preached.    ' 

August  2d,  the  Rev.  James  Buckley, 
late  student  at  Idle,  was  solemnly  set 
apart  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Church  at  Thirsk.  Aft«T  Mr.  Mar- 
tin had  read  select  portions  of  Scripture 
and  prayed,  Mr.  Vint  described  the  na- 
ture of  a  Gospel  Church,  asked  the 
customary  questions,  and  received  the 
confession  of  faith.  Mr.  R.  Hoi  gate  en- 
gfiged  in  offering  up  the  ordination  prayer  5 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Cleckheaton,  impressively 


usual,  appropriated  to  the  business  of  the    .addressed   the   ordained  minister  on  the 


Association.  The  Rev.  William  Harris, 
of  Churchover,  preached  in  the  evening. 
The  next  half-yearly  meeting  to  be  held  at 
the  Rev.  R.  Hunter's  chapel,  at  Great 
Wigstone,  near  Leicester,  the  first  W^ed- 
nesday  in  June,  18S6.  The  subject  pro- 
posed for  discussion  is,  Church  FelloW' 
ship.  The  Rev.  T.  Williams,  of  Lutter- 
worth, to  preach. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional ministers  and  churches,  was  held  in 
Durham  the  12th  July.  The  Report  hav- 
ing been  read  by  the  Rev.  James  Matheson 
the  Secretary,  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Strntten,  Pemble,  Ivy, 
Chamberlain,  Nicol,  and  Scot,  Lewis  and 
Selbie,  Home  missionaries. 

On  the  Monday  evening  preceding,  the 
Rev.  R.  Chamberlain  preached  on  a  given 
subject.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  a  public  prayer  meeting  was  held ; 
three  of  the  ministers  present  oogagcd  in 


importance  of  discharging  ministerial  du- 
ties; and  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Leeds,  stated 
to  the  people  their  obligations.  Mr.  Ben- 
son, of  Northallerton,  concluded  with 
prayer. 

August  4  th,  the  Rev.  C.  Holgate,  from 
Idle  Academy,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
Independent  Church  at  Hofsley  upon 
Tyne.  The  solemn  services  of  the  day 
were  commenced  with  reading  and  prayer, 
by  Mr.  Harper,  of  Alston  Moor.  Mr.  R. 
Halgate,  of  Pateley  Bridge,  brother  to- the 
minister  to  be  ordained,  advocated  the 
cause  of  Dissent,  and  asked  appropriate 
questions;  Mr.  Davison  of  Newcastle  set 
him  apart,  by  prayer  and  the  imposition  of 
hands ;  Mr.  Vint,  in  the  form  of  a  charge, 
stated  the  minister's  duty;  and  Mr.  D. 
Jones,  of  Monkwearmoutb,  enforced  the 
obligations  of  the  people  in  relation  to 
their  ministers.  Mr.  Stratten,  of  Sunder* 
land,  also  preached  on  the  occasion. 

August  lOtb,  the  Rev.  John  UeseltOB, 
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U(0  ytAde^t  «t  Idle,  wii»  ordiiioed  to  the 
office  of  pastor  orer  $,  c^mrcb  of  tUe  Indc- 
peodoBt  deoomiaatton  at  Morlejr,  near 
Leedf*  WUen  Mr.  ifudBvell,  mtuister  of 
another  lodependeot  coogregatioQ  iq  the 
seme  village^  hud  rv>ad  and  prayed,  Mr. 
Vint  delineated  the  character  and  diaci- 
p)me  of  a  New  Tcstaipent  Church,  and, 
along  vith  the  answers  gi?en  to  the  usual 
questions,  feceired  the  copfcssion  of  faith. 
The  ordination  prayer  w^m  offered  by  Mr. 
Parsons,  of  )>edB,  who  accoaipaQlcd  i| 
vith  i(Dp99ition  of  hands.  t)r,  Iioothroy4 
gave  tUe  charge  ;  and  Mr.  Pool,  of  Kip* 
ping,  detailed  the  diftics  of  the  people* 
XQ  the  evening  Mr.  Parsons,  of  York, 
preached  to  a  crowded  audieope.  At  this 
prdiixation  nearly  fifty  roipia^'rs  were  pre- 
sent, and  the  whole  of  the  ser  rices  create4 
peculiar  interest. 

On  Monday  morning,  August  22d,  1825, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  late  of  Hoi  ton  Aca- 
demy) was  set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office 
pvar  the  Congregational  Church  recently 
formed  at  South  Shields.  Mr.  Jones,  of 
Monk  wear  mouth,  delivered  the  i|itroduc- 
lory  discourse ;  Mr.  Nicol,  of  Chestcr-lo- 
Street,  asked  the  usual  questions;  Mr. 
Davison,  of  Newcastle,  offered  the  ordiua- 
tton  prayer;  and  Pr.  Raffles,  of  Liver- 
pool, delivered  th^^  charge  to  the  minister, 
from  2  Tim.  it.  Id.  In  the  evening  the 
services  were  resumed ;  when  Mr  Ew^rt 
and  Mr.  Keedy  were  set  apart  to  the  office 
pi  deacons.  Mr.  Nicol  offered  the  ordi- 
nation prayer ;  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Newca»tie, 
delivered  a  discourse  on  the  offioe  of  dea« 
cons,  from  1  Tim.  lii.  8,  9,  10;  and  Mr. 
Strntten,  of  Sunderland,  preached  to  the 
people,  from  Heb.  xiii.  and  the  former 
part  of  the  22d  verse.  Messrs.  Sample,  of 
Neweaatle  ;  HolgntCt  of  Horsley  ;  Lewis, 
of  Bishop  Oakland,  Home  Missionary  i 
find  Selbie,  of  Teesdale,  Hume  Missionary, 
were  engaged  in  the  devotion^  parts  of 
the  services. 

On  Thursday,  September  22,  1825,  the 
Hev.  Luke  Porster,  from  Hoxton  Aca- 
demy, was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  MsembUng  at  the  Inde- 
pendent chapel.  Chapel  Street,  Blackburn, 
[ate  under  the  care  of  the'  Rev.  Joseph 
Fletcher,  A.  M.  The  Rev.  J.  Ely  intro- 
iduced  the  service  by  reading  and  prayer  ; 
$he  Rev.  W.  Harris,  LL.D.,  delivered  the 
Introductory  discourse,  and  proposed  the 
jifual  questions;  the  Rev.  G.  Payne* 
A«M*,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  this 
ilev.  W*  Scott  gave  the  chsrge ;  the  liev. 
H.  Philip  preacned  to  the  people  ;  and  the 
Ilev.  R*  Littler  concluded  with  prayer. 

Qn  Wednesday,  28th  September,  Mr. 
Alexander  Mari^halU  who  studied  at  the 
Glasgow  University,  and  at  the  theological 
acsdemy  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  £wing 
and  Dr.  Wardlaw,  was  ordained  over  the 
Coogregatioual  Church  in  Stirling.  The 
order  of  tlie  services  on  this  intert^sttng 
Mkd  d«lighiiul  Qficasien  vaii  as  foUoMfb  :  On 


Tuesday  evening  at  7  o*ciock,  Mr  Gilbrn 
WarJlaw  of  (UHnburgb,  clelivcrrd  ua^* 
inirable  and  impresaive  diacourae,  b^ 
1  Thess.  i.  5.  the  first  part  of  (m 
verse.  On  Wednesday,  at  i^ven  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  F«ikirk  opeenl 
the  meeting  by  praise  aad  reading  Ue 
scriptures;  Mr  VVatson  of  Graagemoaik 
engaged  in  prayer*  Mr>  Hercus  of  Gnt- 
pock  preaphed  the  introductory  dis- 
course, from  Ephesiaqs  iii.  20,  2i.  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Glasi^ow,  stated  the  object  of 
the  meeting;  called  on  the  church,  aodoo 
Mr  Marshall,  to  recognize  pnbliclr  tbe 
call,  and  its  acceptance  ;  asked  the  usul 
questions;  offered  up  the  ordioatioa 
prayer,  and  gave  the  chsrg-e  from  2Tw 
roothy  ii.  1.  Mr.  Knowlea,  of  Liolitti' 
gow,  gave  a  most  interestiog  address  ts 
the  chnrch,  from  1  Thess.  v.  13  ;  and  Mr. 
Hill  of  Alloa  concluded  b^  prayer  sd4 
praise.  In  the  evening,  after  prayer  uA 
praise  by  Mr  MacUiren  of  Oal lander,  Mr. 
Ewing  preached  a  ?ery  suitable  and  im- 
pressive discourse,  fi*om  Rev.  iii  chap.  21 
rerse. 

October  5  th,  The  Rev.  Joseph  Evnnt, 
from  the  Academy  at  UWe,  was  publicly  tH 
apart  to  the  office  of  pastor  over  tbe  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  Flock  ton  near  Wake- 
field. Mr.  Uhoeder,  of  Osset,  commenced 
the  solemn  services  of  the  day  fviih  rcttditur 
and  prayer.  Dr.  Boothroyd  described  tbe 
nature  and  constitution  of  a  chrisriu 
churcli  and  proposed  the  usual  qnestiow. 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  Wakefield  oflSered  up  the  or- 
dination prayer.  Mr.  Vint  gave  the  chai]^; 
and  Mr.  Cockin  of  Holmfirth,  stated  to  th« 
people  the  reasons  which  should  indnce 
them  to  encourage  their  Miniater,  nad  tbe 
manner  in  which  they  should  enconmge 
bim. 

On  Tuesday,  October   IStb,  the  Her. 
John  Cooke,  late  a  student  in  Blackbon 
Academy  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  of* 
fice,  over  the  Congregational  Church  as- 
sembling in  Bear  Hill  Chapel,  Uctoxeter, 
Staffordshire.   The  Rev.  W.  Salt,  of  Lich- 
field, introduced  tbe  service    by  readiiur 
and  prayer.      The  Rev.  J.  F.  Whilfidf* 
delivered  the  introductory  diacourse ,  rd<1 
asked  the  questions.    The  Rev.  B.  Brooi^; 
of  Tutbury,  offered  the  ordination  prayer; 
the  Rev.  6.  Payne,  A.M.  Theological  Tator 
of  Blackburn  Academy,  gave  the  charge; 
the  Rev.  J.  Tallis,  of  Alton,  concluded  with 
prayer.     In  the  evening,  after  tbe  serrice 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Rev.  J  GaW' 
thorne,  of  Derby,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James,  of 
Birmingham,  preached  the  sermon  to  tbe 
people.  The  Rev.  G.  Ryan,  of  Stockport, 
concluded  with  prayer.    Messrs.  Jobnsoo, 
of  Cannoch,  and  Rhead,  of  Rugr ly  gave 
out  the  hymns. 

On  Thursday,  October  27,  1825,  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Anthony,  late  of  Homcrtoa 
College,  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  can 
p(  the  Independent  Chtvch  at  Hertford , 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  gavs  the  chs^« 
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and  Hsked  the  questions ;  the  Rev.  J. 
Harris,  of  St.  Albans,  pr&yed  .the  ordina- 
tion prayer)  the  Rev.  W,  Walfbrd  gave 
tUe  charge  j  and  the  Rev.  W.  Chaptin, 
of  Bishop's  Stortford,  preached  to  the 
people. 

PROGRESS     OF     RELIGIOUS    XffiEllTY     IH 

MEXICO. 

His  Holiness  Leo  XII.  having  published 
an  eucylic  or  circular  letter  to  the  clergy 
of  Mexico,  calculated  to  excite  alarm  and 
discontent  ;  the  constituent  Cofigrcss  of 
the  State  uf  Mexico,  has  published  a  most 
important  address  to  its  Constituents, 
which  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  march  of 
religious  liberty  in  that  conntry,  and  con- 
sequently to  weaken  the  declining  authority 
of  the  See  of  Rome  in  the  Neir  World. 
The  following  extract  will  gi^e  out  readers 
a  specimen  of  the  Scriptural  opinions,  and 
enlightened  views  of  that  Congress. — 

**  Tlie  Congress  would  do  a  manifest  in* 
jury  to  your  religious  feelings,  and  your 
advanced  knowledge,  if  it  for  a  moment 
suspected  that  a  document  of  that  kind 
eould  affect  your  adherence  to  the  religion 
which  you  profess,  or  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence which  you  have  purchased  at  the 
price  of  your  blood,  and  of  twelve  years  of 
sacrifices  and  sufferings,  llic  time  has 
passed  when  a  bull  forged  in  Rome  could 
throw  into  combustion  empires  and  nations, 
and  in  which  they  saw  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  breaking  off  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Roman  See,  or  becoming 
tht!  puppets  of  the  inttngues  of  its  courtiers. 
The  moderation  and  knowli>dge  of  this  phi- 
losophic age  have  succeeded  to  that  Exal- 
tation of  the  passions  which  characterised 
the  ages  of  barbarism.  We  now  know 
enough  to  fix  with  precision  and  clearness 
the  limits  between  the  rights  of  the  Church 
and  of  its  visible  Ht>ad,  and  those  of  the 
nations  in  whith  it  is  established.  The 
controlling  power  which  belongs  to  govern- 
ments, used  with  care  and  circumspection, 
has  avoided  those  tumultuous  schistns  which 
neter  begati  without  bloodshed,  nor  ended 
WithtJht  bringing  scandal  on  religion  and 
good  morals. 

**  Your  Congress  assures  you,  and  you 
cannot  but  recognize  the  fact,  that  the 
religion  which  you  profess  is  no  wise  op- 
posed to  the  liberty  a&d  independence 
which  yott  have  adopted  as  thb  basis  of 
your  Goirerottieiit  j  that  tlie  ecclesiastical 
authority  neither  interferes,  nor  can  in- 
terfere, in  that  kind  of  affairs ;  and  that 
the  civil  Government  is  sufficiently  autho- 
rized by  justice  and  the  laws  to  repress  all 
ihe  excesses  which  endanger  the  public 
tr&nquillity,  lind  which  are  committed  un- 
der pretext  of  religion. 

<*  Whoever  has  read  the  6ospel  With 
attention  will  comprehend  the  spirit  with 
wbteh  It  to  a^ltn4ted,  abd  the  phui  which 
the  holy  and  wise  Founder  of  Chrittianity 
proposed  respecting  civil  Governments. 
Jesus  Christ  assures  us^  in  the  most  direct 
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manner,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  thirf 
world — that  the  mission  which  be  receiTed 
from  his  Heavenly  Father  was  only  to 
establish  the  empire  of  Holiness,  ahd  the 
doctrines  of  faith.  He  constantly  refused, 
though  pressed  by  the  Jews,  to  exercise 
any  civil  function,  such  as  that  of  decid- 
ing lietwten  brothers  respecting  a  paternal 
inheritance.  He  always  abstained  from 
meddling  with  Governments,  not  because 
he  woutd  autiiorite  their  vexations  and  in- 
justice, as  some  unjust  censors  of  his  con* 
duct  calumniously  pretend,  but  because  his 
mission  was  simply  limited  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  church,  which  bad  now 
thing  to  do  with  them,  and  because  tlint 
was  the  only  object  of  his  cares  and  hb 
labours.  Finally,  he  was  so  circumspect 
and  delicate  in  this  point,  that  he  even  re* 
fused  to  give  his  opinion  respecting  the 
Roman  dominion  exCTcised  over  the  Jewish 
people,  in  spite  of  having  been  provoked 
to  do  so  by  the  Pharisees,  to  whom,  evading 
the  question,  he  replied,  <<  Give  to  Csssar 
the  things  that  be  Csesar*8,  and  to  God 
those  that  be  God's.  A  reply  full  of  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  admirable  in  all  re- 
spects, and  which,  in  a  few  words,  codipre- 
hcnds  all  the  plan  of  the  Gospel  respecting 
civil  governments.  The  principles  of  doc- 
trine and  conduct  adopted  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  place  civil  governments  apart  from  all 
ecclesiastical  interference,  being  so  clear, 
solid,  and  luminous,  what  have  such  go- 
vernments to  fear  ^rom  authorities  which 
not  only  have  no  power  to  intermeddle  in 
such  affairs,  but  even  have  no  right  to  ex« 
press  an  opinion,  if  they  wish  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  divine  Master  V 

LBCTURR  TO  MECHANICS. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  East,  Minister  of  the 
Independent  Chape),  Steelhottse  Lane,  Bir- 
mingham,  has  commenced  a  series  of  Lec- 
tures on  Sabbath  evenings,  addressed  to 
the  numerous  mechanics  of  that  populous 
town,  on  their  social,  moral,  and  religious 
character ;  which  we  understand  com- 
meaced  on  Sabbath  evening,  October  ISih, 
with  the  apprentices.  We  sincerely  hope 
the  Divine  blessing  nu^  attend  this  praise- 
worthy undertaking. 

LIBERALITY  OF  THE   LATE  DR.  S.  PARR. 

This  eminent  elergyman,  who  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest 
Greek  scholar  of  our  conntry,  was  on  terms 
of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Rev.  K. 
Hall,  of  Leicester,  for  whose  talents  knd 
character  he  cherished  feelings,  which  he 
has  recorded  to  his  own  honour  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  of  his  will : 

**  1  give  a  ring  to  the  Rev.  Jtohnt  Hall, 
of  Leicester,  as  a  mark  of  my  reverence 
for  his  exemplary  virtues,  and  my  admira- 
tion of  his  sublime  and  hallowed  elo- 
quence.'* 

REMOTALS. 

The  Aet.  Jsmes  Gray,  M.A.,  has  beea 
uAhnimottsly  chosen,  by  the  qoited  associ- 
ate congregation  at  Albion  Chapel^  Moor- 
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fields,  to  be  tbclr  minister,  that  oflSce 
being  vacftnt  by  tbe  retirement  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Fletcher. 

♦  The  Rcr.  W.  P.  Davis,  formerly  of  Wel- 
lingborough, Northamptonshire,  late  of 
Crediton,I>eTon,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  pastoral  office  over  the  Independent 
Church  meeting  at  the  new  Tabernacle 
Plymouth,  where  he  has  commenced  his 
■tated  labours.  The  liev.  J.  C.  Bicknell, 
formerly  of  Welford,  lute  of  Brownsover, 
Warwickshire,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  pastoral  office  ov4T  the  Independent 
Church  and  congregation  at  Crick,  Nor- 
thamptonshire, to  which  place  he  has  re- 
moved with  his  family. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

At  Romford,  Essex,  September  9th, 
1825,  died,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  flf^e, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Strahan,  pastor  of  the 
ancient  Independent  church  in  Collier's 
Bow  Lane,  in  that  town.  He  was  origi- 
nally employed  in  a  mechanical  business 
in  tbe  metropolis,  and  first  visited  Rom- 
ford as  an  occasional  preacher.  He  suc- 
ceeded a  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  pastoral  charge 
there,  in  1777,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death.  The  eccentricities  of  tbis  vene- 
rable minister  frequently  involved  him  in 
trouble ;  but  he  lived  and  died  like  an 
honest  and  a  holy  man. 

Died  on  the  6th  of  October,  in  the  44th 


Died  at  Ware,  on  tlie  ISth  of  ( 
Rev.  George  H.  Nofcrri,    for  mnt 

tlic  respected  pastor  of  tbe  s*^coat 
pendent  Church  in  tliat  place,  i 
been  for  a  long  period  a  sufferer  un: 
effects  of  paralysis.  F{**  ivas  a  m^a 
nut  even  the  tongnc  of  si  under  dared 
sail,  and  to  whom  Dissenters  witriit 
with  satisfaction,  as  to  a  living  con 
on  their  principles. 

It  is  with  unaffected   grief  we  anr> 
the  death    of   the    Rev.     JDavid  !>«> 
D  D.,  for  about  50  yeara  tbe  pastor  n 
Independent  Church,  Gosport^  /fa;itv 
of  the  founders  of  tbe  JLondon  jMi7>' 
Society,  and  for  many  years  the  iU< 
tutor  of   its   missionary    students. 
Doctor  had  been  invited  by  tbe  comn. 
of  the  Brighton  Auxiliary  2VIi.:ia)onai7 
ciety  to  attend  their  first  anniversary, 
arrived  there  on  Thursday,    OctobcT 
Though  fatigued  with  his  journey,  be 
the  devotions  of  the  pubHc  acrvices  \ 
evening,  and  heard  the    ltc\'.   G.  CI?} 
preach.     While  at  supper,  bowever,  in 
house  of  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Goulty,  he  » 
attacked  by  the  disease  wliich,  after  a  v. 
of  suffering,   terminated    bis    valued  -^ 
useful  life.    The  best  surg-ical  and  me!: 
asMKtance  which   friendsbip    or   influ.r 
could  command  was  promptly  obtains 
but  the  symptoms  continued  to  beo/( 


year  of  h»a-age,  Rev.  Thomas  Bulman     ™o8*  alarming  kind  till  the  Lord's 
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Browne,  late  pastor  of  the  Independent 
Church  at Buntingford,  Herts.  Thisgcntle- 
man  was  educated  at  Hoxton  Academy, 
and  first  settled  as  the  pastor  of  tlic  church 
at  Burwash,  in  1807;  from  whence  he 
removed  to  Buntingford,  in  October,  1813. 
In  January,  1819,  his  Meeting-house  was 
destroyed  by  fire ;  which,  however,  was 
rebuilt  by  public  liberality,  and  opened 
for  public  worship  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember. Mr.  B.,  having  resigned  his 
charge  at  Buntingford,  retired  to  Ham- 
mersmith, where  he  died  after  a  short 
illness.  A  residence  of  fourteen  years  in 
Hertfordshire  had  secured  to  Mr.  B.  the 
esteem  of  his  brethren  in  that  county.  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  a  young  family  to 
lament  his  loss. 


when  it  was  hoped  he  had  received  eth 
tual  relief ;  but  this,  alas  !  was  soon  fuu. 
delusive,  for  on  Monday,  October  23,  r 
with  enviable  composure  fell  asleep  i 
Jesus,  in  the  77th  year  of  bis  age.  Vpc 
the  melancholy  intelligence  reaching  Lo3 
don,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Dl 
rectors  of  the  Missionary  Society  was  ioi 
mediately  convened;  when  approprii.:^ 
resolutions  were  passed,  and  a  depuutiv*: 
was  appointed  to  attend  the  funeral, 
which,  we  understand,  will  take  place  &: 
Gosport,  on  Thursday,  the  3d  instant.  Dr. 
Winter,  of  London,  has  been  requested  by 
the  Doctor's  family  to  preach  the  fuoer&I 
sermon  at  Gosport,  on  the  eveoing  of  tbe 
interment. 


Answers  to  Correspondents,  Sfc, 

.Communications have  been  received  this  month  from  Rev.  J.  Bulmer — C.  N.  Davies 
'    —Dr.   Collyer— Dr.  J.   P.  Smith— J.  Churchill— J.  Blackburn— J.  Chapman~J, 

Tumbull— J.  Turner— A.  Bishop->I.    Cobbin— L.    Forstcr— J.   H.   Bramball— J. 

Cooke— W.  Vint— W.  Moorhouse. 
Also  from  Amicus— James  Edmeston— W.  R.  M*Phun— P.  Q.  R— ©— H.— H.  R.- 

Baglet— Rex— Suburbanus. 

A*s  paper  is  left  at  our  publisher's.— Amicus  has  misunderstood  us  by  the  '<  Slop  Shop 
of  heathen  morality"  was  not  intended  what  he  supposes,  but  a  sentiment  parallel  to 
that  of  Cowper, 

'*  How  oft  when  Christ  has  served  us  with  a  text, 
Has  Pluto,  Epictetns,  TuUy  preached." 

Our  Bookworm  Friend  has,  in  his  last  communication,  forgotten  that  we  do  not  m* 
dsrstand  hiero-glphics,  and  are  but  Indifferently  acquainted  with  WcUh;  both  vt 
and  the  compositors  will  hare  cause  to  remember  him. 
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[The  following  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Rvlsnd,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  extract  from  the  Funeral  Sermon  preached  by  the  Rer.  Robert 
Hall,  at  Bristol.^  Persuaded  that  all  our  readers  would  expect  in  our  pages  something 
more  than  a  passing  notice  of  that  amiabte  and  excellent  man,  and  seeing  that  the  por- 
trait was  already  executed  by  so  able  a  hAnd,  we  wenj  both  reluctant  to  Attempt  it  oar>- 
selves,  and  unwilling  that  any  other  should  be  presented  to.  the  public  in  .our  page*. 
This  must  plead  our  apology  to  the  eloquent  author  of  the  sermon,  for  the  liberty  we 
have  taken.    Of  the  sermon  itself  we  have  spoken  in  tbie  Review  department.].— 

Doctor  Rylakd  was  born,  Bristol  ESucatKHi  Societyi  and 
A.  D.  1753,  January  219,  at  War-  jastbr  of  Brbadinead. '  \How,  he 
wick,  whfre  his  venei^iBle  father  conducted  himserf  ^  the  first  dcene 
exercised  his  ministry ' for  some  of  his  labours,' many  Dying  wit- 
years;  from  whence'  he  removed  'nesi^s  can  attest;  suffice  it  to  say, 
to  Northampton.  that  his'mini^try  during  th^t  period 
The  most  i^emarkable  partS-  was  eminently  ai^ceptable  and 
cular  recorded  "in  his  infancy,  is  usieful.  During  his  residence  at 
his  early  progress  in  the  Hebre^  ,.'Northam{$ton,  he  was ''tin,  ia^oteri 
language,  which  w^  such,  that  he  more  abundant  ^^  fai*  from  confining 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  liis  ministry  to  a.  single  spot,  he 
to  the  celebrated  Hervey,  before  diffused  its  benefits  over  a  wide 
he  was  five  years  old.  About  his  'circle,  preaching  much  in  the  sur- 
thirteenth  year,  he  became  deeply  rounding  villagesj  and  though,  on 


impressed  with  religious  concern  ; 
and  without  any  thing  very  singular 
in  his  experience,  his  convictions 
ripened  into  genuine  conversion, 
and  he  was  baptized  on  a  profession 
of  his  faith  in  his  fourteenth  year. 
At  the  request  of  the  church  he 
hegan  to  exercise  his  ministerial 
gifts  in  his  seventeenth  year  $  and 
after  continuing  to  assist  his  father 
for  some  years,  he  was  ordained 
co-pastor  with  him  in  the  year 
1781.  In  -this  situation  he  re- 
gained for  some  time ;  when ,  on 
his  father's  removal  from  North- 
ampton, he  became  sole  pastor, 
until  the  year  1703,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  unanimous  invitation  to 
the  joint  offices  of  president  of  the 
New  Series,  No.  12. 


his  removal  to  Bristol,  his  nu- 
merous avocations  rendered  his 
ministerial  exertions' le^s  frequent, 
he  may  justly'  be  considered,  on 
the  whole,  as  one  of  the  most  la^ 
borious  of  pastors.  He  preached, 
during  his  whole  career,  not  less 
than  eight  thousand  six  hundred 
and  ninety-one  sermons,  and  at 
two  hundred  and  eighty-six  distinct 
places. 

If,  as  a  preacher,  he  never  at- 
tained the  highest  summit  of  po- 
pularity, he  was  always  heard 
with  attention.  His  ministry  was 
replete  with  instruction,  and  not 
unfrequently  accompanied  with  an 
unction  which  rendered  it  irresis- 
tible.    As  he  possessed  none  of 
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those  graces  of  elocation  and  man- 
ner yinkich  secure  superficial  ap- 
plause, he  was  always  most  es- 
teemed by  those  who  heard  him  the 
oftenest;  and  his  stated  hearers 
rarely  if  ever  wished  to  exchange 


[December, 


entered  into  his  thoughts  that  reli- 
gion was  an  enemy  to  the  innocect 
pleasures  and  social  endearmeots 
of  human  lif^,  of  which  he  eDter- 
tained  a  high  relish,  and  which  his 
constant  regard  to  the  Deity  reo* 
the  voice  of  their  pastor  for  that  dered  subservient  to  piety,  by  the 
of  a  stranger.  His  address  was  gratitude  which  they  inspired, 
such  as  produced  an  instantaneous 
conviction  of  his  sincerity.  It 
displayed,  even  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  a  mind  infinitely 
above  being  actuated  by  the  lust 
of  applause  ;  a  spirit  deeply  im- 
buea  with  a  sense  of  eternal  rea- 


the  conviction  which  they  deepened 
of  the  divine  benignity.  His  lore 
to  the  Great  Supreme  was  equallj 
exempt  from  slavish  timidity  and 
presumptuous  familiarity :  it  was 
an  awful  love,  such  as  the  beatific 
vision  may  be  supposed  to  inspire, 


lities,    and    ready  to  pour  itself    where  the  worshippers    veil  their 


forth  as  a  libation  on  the  sacrifice 
of  the  faith  and  obedience  of  his 
converts.  The  effect  of  his  dis- 
courses, excellent  as  they  were 
in  themselves,  was  prodigiously 
heightened  by  the  veneration  uni- 
versally felt  for  his  character,  and 
the  just  and  high  estimation  enter- 
tained of  his  piety.  Piety,  indeed, 
was  his  distinguished  characteristic, 
which  he  possessed  to  a  degree 
that  raised  him  inconceivably 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians! Devotion  appeared  to  be 
the  principal  element  of  his  being : 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  con- 
verse with  him  without  perceiving 
how  entirely  it  pervaded  his  mind, 
and  imparted  to  his  whole  deport- 
ment an  air  of  purity,  innocence, 
and  sanctity,  difficult  for  words  to 
express.  His  piety  did  not  display 
itself  in  a  profusion  of  religious 
discourse,  nor  in  frequently  allu- 
ding to  the  interior  exercises  of 
his  mind  on  spiritual  subjects. 
He  was  seldom  known  to  speak 
of  his  religious  joys  or  sorrows  : 
his  devotional  feelings  were  too 
deep  or  too  sacred  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  evaporate  in  ordinary 
conversation.  His  religion  ap- 
peared in  its  fruits ;  in  gentleness, 
humility,  and  benevolence ;  in  a 
steady,  conscientious  performance 
of  every  duty ;  and  a  careful  ab- 


faces  in  that  presence  in  which 
they  rejoice  with  ecstatic  Joy.  As 
he  cherished  a  firm  persuasion  that 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ensure 
the  production  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible sum  of  good,  in  comparisoB 
of  which,  the  quantity  of  natural 
and  moral  evil  permitted  to  remain 
vanishes  and  disappears,  his  views 
of  the  divine  administration  were 
a  source  of  unmingled  joy ;  while 
his  profound  sense  of  the  essential 
hohness  and  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Ruler,  kept  alive  those  sentimeots 
of  penitence  and  humility,  to  which 
too  many  optimigts  are  strangers. 
**  He  feared  the  great  and  terribk 
name  of  the  Lord  his  GodJ* 

Humility  was,  in  fact,  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  his 
character.  It  was  depicted  on 
his  countenance,  his  manners,  his 
language ;  it  pervaded  almost 
every  thing  he  said  or  did.  He 
might  most  truly  be  said,  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  to  be 
**  clothed**  with  it.  The  mode  in 
which  it  operated  was  at  the  ut- 
most remove  from  the  shallow  ex- 
pedients adopted  by  those  ivho 
vainly  attempt  to  secure  the  praise 
of  that  quality,  without  possess- 
ing it.  It  neither  prompted  bin 
to  depreciate  his  talents,  nor  to 
disclaim  his  virtues;  to  speak ii 
debasing  terms  of  himself,  nor  to 


stinence  from  every  appearance  of  exaggerate  his  imperfections  aii<l 
evil.  As  little  did  his  character  failings.  It  taught  him  the  rarer 
partake  of  the  ascetic.    It  never    art  of  forgetting   himself.     Bii 
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readiness  to  take  the  lowest  place,    into  kindness  and  benignity.     His 


could  only  be  exceeded  by  the 
eagerness  of  all  who  knew  him  to 
assign  him  the  highest;  and  this 
was  the  only  competition  which 


sensibility  was  exquisite.  There 
were  a  numierous  class  of  subjects 
to  which  he  could  rarely  advert 
without  tears.      The    bare  recur- 


the  distinctions  of  life  erer  cost  rence  to  his  mind  of  the  great  ob- 
hioi.  His  modesty  was  such,  jects  of  religion,  was  sufficient  to 
that  the  praises  he  was  most  soli-    produce  a  gush  of  tenderness ;  so 


citous  to  merit  he  blushed  to  re- 
ceive ;  and  never  appeared  so  dis- 
concerted and  embarrassed,  as 
when  he  was  necessitated  to  hear 
his  own  commendations.  Hence 
it  will  be  easily  inferred,  that  he 
was  completely  exempt  from  the 
Jealousy  of  superior  talent  or  re- 
putation ;  that  it  gave  him  not  a 
moment's  uneasiness  to  find  him- 
self eclipsed,  and  that  he  was  the 


entirely  was  his  heart  softened, 
that  it  might  be  truly  styled  *^  a 
heart  of  JleshJ'  Nor  was  his  sen-* 
sibility  confined  to  religion.  It 
pervaded  the  whole  system  of  his 
life,  producing  a  quick  and  power- 
ful sympathy;  not  only  with  his 
own  species,  but  with  the  whole 
circle  of  animated  nature,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  he  took  grea,t  de- 
light in  investigating,  and  in  trac* 


ardent  admirer  and  panegyrist  of    ing  the  exquisite  contrivance  of  its 


the  mental  endowments  in  which 
he  was  most  deficient.    Though 
he  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
powers  of  his  imagination,    and 
was  little  distinguished    for    the 
graces  of  style,  no  one  was  ever 
more    disposed    to    admire  them 
wherever  they  were  conspicuous. 
The  candour  and  benignity  of  his 
mind  prepared   him    to   embrace 
every  kind   of  intellectual  supe- 
riority, to  rejoice  in  every  display 
of  talent,  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  religion ;  and  to  derive  exqui- 
site gratification  from  the   opera- 
tion of  those  qualities  and  powers, 
to  which  he  made  the  least  preten- 
sions.    His    enjoyment  oi    intel- 
lectual repast,  was  not  impaired  by 
the  consciousness  of  not  having  con- 
tributed to  furnish  it;  and  his  vir- 
tue was  thus  its  own  reward,  by 
^  enabling  him  to  reap  the  harvest, 
where  he  neither  sowed  the  seed, 
nor  prepared  the  soil. 

It  any  man  ever  practised  the 
gentleness  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was 
certainly  our  lamented  friend. 
Possessed  of  a  temper  naturally 
quick  and  irritable,  he  bad,  by  the 
aid  of  reason  and  religion,  so  far 
subdued  that  propensity,  that  it 
was  rarely  suffered  to  appear ;  and 
when  it  did,  it  was  a  momentary 
agitation   which  quickly  subsided 


benevolent  Author  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  enjoyment 

The  opportunities  of  making  great 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  he  who 
remains  inactive  till  it  is  in  his 
power  to  confer  signal  benefits^  or 
yield  important  services,  is  in  imr 
minent  danger  of  incurring  the 
doom  of  the  slothful  servant.  It 
is  the  preference  of  duty  to  ipclinar 
tion  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life^ 
it  is  the  practice  of  self-denial  in  a 
thousand  little  instances^  which 
forms  the  truest  test  of  character, 
and  secures  the  honour  and  the 
reward  of  those  who  ^*  live  not  to 
themsehes"  Viewed  in  this  life, 
our  lamented  friend  presented  a 
pattern  of  Christian  virtue,  rarely 
if  ever  surpassed.  His  whole  life 
was  a  series  pf  act§  of  self-denial ; 
his  conduct  iippeared  invariably  to 
proceed  from  the  impulse  of  bene- 
volence and  the  sense  of  duty,  and 
though  not  exempt  from  the  errors 
and  imperfections  incident  to  the 
present  state,  his  **  eye  was  always 
single/'  his  intentions  always  up- 
rignt.  If  the  essence  of  Christian 
perfection  consists  in  a  sole  and 
supreme  desire  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  he  probably  made  as  near. an 
approach  to  it,  as  is  attainable  in 
the  present  state,  though  he  UQt 
4K2 
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only  nayer  pretended  to  it,  but  lovely  triumyirate.  Fuller,  Rylaod, 
held  all  cuch  pretentions  in  abhor-  and  SutclifT,  which  never  suffered 
rence.  ••••••• a  moment's  interruption  or  abate- 
That  denomination  of  Christians,  ment,  was  cemented  by  their  com- 


of  which  he  was  so  long  .a  distin- 
guished ornament,  will  especially 
lay  this  providence  to  heart.  Our 
hands  are  weakened  this  day ;  and 
if  the  glory  is  not  departed  from 
it  is  at  least  eclipsed  and  ob- 


ns 


scured.  We  have  been  visited 
with  stroke  upon  stroke.  Our 
brightest  lights  have  been  succes- 
sively extinguished;  and  in  vain 
do  we  look  around  for  a  Bed- 
dome,  a  Booth,  a  Fuller,  or  a 
Ryland ;  names  which  would  have 
given  lustre  to  any  denomination, 
and  were  long  the  glory  of  ours. 
Your  pastor  was  endeared  to  us, 
as  one  of  the  last  links  of  the  chain 
which  connected  the  present  gene- 
ration with  the  founders  of  the 
Baptist  Mission.  Froni  the  very 
beginning,  he  mbgled  his  counsels 
^nd  his  prayers  with  that  deter- 
mined band,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  all  human  resources,  resolved  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  the  remotest 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  nor  did  he 
<t}ease.to  his  last    hour  to  watch 


mon  attachment    to     that  object 
Of  congenial  sentiments  and  taste, 
though  of  very  different  tempera- 
ment   and    character,     there   was 
scarce  a  thought  which   they  did 
not  comqiunicate    to    each  other, 
while  they  united  all  their  energies 
in  supporting  the  same  cause ;  nor 
is  it  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
success  of  our  mission   is  most  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of  Fuller, 
the   prudence  of  Sutcliff,   or  the 
piety  of  Ryland.     Is  it  presump- 
tion to  suppose,  they  still  turn  their 
attention  to  that  object ;  that  they 
bend  their  eyes  on   the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  and  sympathize   with 
the  toils  of  a  Carey  and  of  his  asso- 
ciates,   content    to    postpone  the 
pleasure   which    awaits    them  oa 
nis  arrival,  while  they  behold  the 
steady  though  gradual  progress  of 
light,  and  see,  at  no  great  distance, 
the  idol  temples  fallen,  the  vedas 
and  shasters  consigned  to  oblivion, 
the  cruel  rights    of  a    degrading 
superstition   abhorred    and    aban- 


over  its  progress  with  parental y.  doned,  and  **  the  kingdoms  of  thu 
solicitude.  The  intimate  friend-  world  become  ike  kingdoms  oj  Gad 
ship  which  subsisted  between  that    and  of  kU  Ckritt,'* 
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THE  WELSH  COTTAGER. 

No.  II. 
Formerly  we  cottagers  used  to 
consider  the  disputes  between  the 
learned,  of  different  parties  among 
Christians,  as  terminating  eventual- 
Iv  in  the  question.  Who  understood 
the  Bible  best?  And  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  had  numbers  of 
ieamed  men  on  our  side, — a  Pool, 
an  Ainsworth,  a  Patrick,  an  Owen, 
a  Goodwin,  a  Charnock,  a  Baxter, 
a  Henry,  a  Watts,  a  Guise,  and  a 
Doddridge.  But  now,  the  disci- 
ples of  Socin us  intrench  themselves 
in  new  gcouitd ;  or  rather,  occupy 


the  trenches  formed  for  them  by 
the  Deists,  They  now  speak  out, 
and  correct  the  divine  penmen 
themselves.  They  charge  the  great 
Apostle  Paul  with  inconclusive 
reasoning,  and  his  Divine  Master 
with  misquoting  Scripture.  They 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  inspired 
men,  and  exalt  themselves  above 
the  Holy  Spirit.  They  believf 
nothing,  though  delivered  by  the 
mputh  of  inspiration,  but  what  they 
can  comprehend,  and  what  asree^ 
with  their  preconceived  opimoDS' 
There  is  no  submitting  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  Gody  or  believing 
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'  ivhat  he  says ;  but  every  one  must 
I  believe  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
>  inind.  The  will  is  God's  subject 
'  to  command,  but  the  understand- 
ing is  not  his  to  instruct  1 
I  Our  learned  gentry,  in  their  pre- 

!    tensions  to  superior  intellect,  are 
continually  pouring  out,  from  their 
I     scientific  intrenchments.  Tollies  of 
abuse,    and    red   hot    balls   of — 
**  absurd,"  "  irrational,"  and  "  con- 
temptible."    But  we  are  not  yet 
disposed  to  capitulate,  nor  to  ad- 
mit that  reason  has  wholly  retired 
within  their  lines,  or  become  their 
exclusive  property.     We  still  be- 
lieve that  our  learned  Trinitaris^ns 
are  not  idiots,  but  men  of  deep  and 
cool  reason  ;  that  they  are  not  in- 
ferior  in  rational  powers  to  their 
vaunting     degraders ;     that    they 
-have  as  much  reason  and  argu- 
ment at  command,  as  these  boast'^rs, 
though  not  so  many  brass  cannon 
on  their  ramparts.     We  think   it 
most  reasonable  to   believe  every 
fact,  and  every  proposition  asserted 
by    tbe    Omniscient,  though  the 
mode  of  it  may  be  incomprehensi- 
ble ;  which  is  altogether  analogous 
to  what  we  know  of  his  works. 
We  think  it  most  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  God  means  not  as 
he  speaks  in  his  word ;  or  that  his 
inspired  servants  either  used  words 
without  a  meaning,  or  words  im- 
proper to  convey  intended  ideas. 
We  also  think,  that  not  to  believe 
any  doctrine  delivered  in  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  from  a  notion 
that  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  is  to 
be  an  unbeliever,  and  to  make  God 
a  liar.     Nevertheless,  in  believing 
a  proposition  that  contains  some 
mystery  we  cjeinnot  comprehend, 
we  believe  no  absurdity.     We  be- 
lieve the  plain  propoisition,  and  not 
that  which  therein  is  mysterious, 
or  unintelligible.      For  instance, 
we  believe  that  God  was  eternally 
self-existent;  but  how  he  was  so, 
is  to  us  unintelligible,  and  we  be- 
lieve nothing  about  it.    Again,  we 
believe  that  God    is  omniscient. 
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that  he  searches  the  heart,  and 
that  he  will  judge  the  world  at  tfa« 
last  day ;  but  how  be  is  omniscient, 
how  he  searches  the  heart,  and  how 
he  will  judge  the  world,  is  to  us 
unintelligible,  and  that  with  which 
we  are  not  concerned ;  so  that  here-, 
we  neither  believe  absurdities,  nor 
speak  jargon.  In  like  manner, 
that  '<  there  are  three  who  bear 
record  inlieaven,"  is  a  plain  pro- 
position ;  and  that  **  these  three 
are  one,"  is  another,  equally  so ; 
but  how  the  three  are  one,  and  how 
the  one  is  personally  three,  so  its 
to  be  three  witnesses,  we  are  not 
concerned  to  know.  **  God  was 
manifest  in  the  iesh,"  is  a  plain 
proposition;  but  hmo  he  was  so, 
is  a  "  great  mystery,"  which  we 
attempt  not  to  comprehend.  That 
Jesus  **  came  of  the  fathers,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,"  is  a  plain 
proposition ;  and  that  he  is  **  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever,"  is  equally 
plain ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he 
isOod-man,is  a  subject  with  which 
we  meddle  not.  An  attempt  to 
pry  into  unrevealed  modes, — ^the 
query.  How  can  these  things  be  as 
they  are  revealed  ?  and  a  conse- 
quent denying  of  them,  because 
they  are  incomprehensible,  we 
consider  as  the  highest  presump- 
tion, and  a  presumption  that  ruins 
the  whole  Socinian  scheme.  For 
when  Socinians  say,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  contrary  to 
reason,  do  they  not  pretend  to  com- 
prehend the  Deity  in  their  finite 
minds,  and  thus  become  guilty  of 
great  rashliess  by  such  an  asser- 
tion ?  How  do  they  know  that  it 
is  contrary  to  reason,  unless  their 
reason  can  comprehend  his  maaaer 
of  being?  Surely  n%  man  should 
presume,  a  priori ^  to  kno^  God's 
manner  of  being,  and  then  con- 
demn Scripture  phraseology  as 
absurd!  Would  it  be  just  in  a 
peasant,  to  declare  the  Newtonian 
system  of  philosophy  contrary  to 
reason,  because  it  is  above  his 
comprehension?  Full  as  just  as 
all  the    reasoning    of    So^iaia^s 
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against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  enemy  to  all  doctrines,  which  vis 

and  the  Deity  of  Christ  1  All  such  and  enlightened  men  have  proTct! 

reasoning  is  the  essence  of  unrea-  to  be  contradictory    to  reason;' 

Bonableness.  and  that  he  thinks  it  his  '<  duty. 

Our  Freeholder  says,  ''If you  on  every  opportunity,  to  declan 
allow,  as  you  seem  to  do,  the  in-  hostilities  against  those  dogma: 
capacity  of  the  mind  to  form  an  which  confound  the  buman  undu- 
idea  of  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine,  standing/'  Now,  who  are  tbo»t 
as  an  object  of  faith,  is  gone  for  f*  wue  and  enlightened  meor 
ever."  Well  done,  Goliah !  This  None  but  such  as  agree  with  hin 
is  doing  business  by  wholesale,  in  sentiment; — all  others  are  oi* 
And  yet,  in  the  very  next  page,  he  wise,  and  unenlightened,  we  may 
acknowledges  that  the  divine  na-  be  assured.  To  whom  have  tbt 
ture  is  incomprehensible.  Then,  doctrines  he  opposes  been ''prtvct/ 
according  to  the  above  proposi-  to  be  contradictory  to  reason.' 
tion,  the  doctrine  of  the  being  of  To  none  but  those  w^hose  luider- 
God,  as  an  object  of  faith,  is  gone  standings  are  under  the  same  pre- 
fer ever,  ana  all  religion  along  judices  as  his  own.  Whose  uo- 
withit!  We  can  form  no  idea  of  derstandings  are  *'  confounded' 
the  manner  in  which  God  is  omni-  bv  the  doctrines  to  which  he  d^ 
present ;  and  must  that  doctrine,  clares  himself  hostile  7  None  bat 
as  an  object  of  faith,  be  also  gone  those  of  such  as  himself,— meo 
for  ever  ?  There  are  thousands  who  confound  their  own  minds  by 
who  can  form  no  idea  how  the  meddling  with  those  hidden  things 
rays  of  light  are  propagated,  and  which  belong  to  God  alone, — ^ho 
how  the  eye  is  atiected  by  them,  want  to  be  wise  above  what  b 
or  the  ear  by  sound  :  must  they,  written,  and  whoamuse  themselves 
therefore,  expunge  the  doctrines  with  the  *^  oppositions  of  science," 
of  light  and  sound  from  their  creed?  as  those  of  old.  He  talks  of  "  im- 
Must  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  proved  versions  of  the  Scriptures," 
gravity,  because  we  can  form  no  and  of  **  improved  criticisms,** 
idea  how  it  belongs  to  inert  matter  7  such  as  would  be  highly  favourable 
Must  we  deny  the  doctrine  of  God's  to  his  cause.  But  what  kiod  of 
omnipresence,  because  we  cannot  versions  and  criticisms  does  he  re- 
comprehend  it?  Is  not  faith  a  ferto?  And  what  are  the  "  uo- 
belief  of  some  testimony?  And  adulterated  doctrines  of  Chris- 
may  we  not  believe  the  testimony  tianity"  which  he  recommends? 
of  God,  when  he  reveals  a  doctrine  We  may  be  sure  they  are  such  odW 
that  surpasses  our  conceptions  ?  as  agree  with  his  notions ;  so  that 

In  the  Freeholder's  endeavours  he  is  only  complimenting  and  cooi- 

to  support  the  credit  of  his  friend,  mending  his  own  understanding  Id 

and  his  associates,  he  boasts  of  all  that  he  advances  on  this  head. 

the  excellency  of  their  creed,  con-  He  highly  commends  his  own  fa- 

demnsthatof  others,  misrepresents  vourites,  as  being  **  distinguished 

and  calumniates  the  sentiments  of  by  the  amiableness  of  their  virtues, 

those  who  differ  from  them,  and  and  by  their  superior  informatios 

burlesques  the  very  language  of  and  liberality."     We   know  bul 

Scripture.    This  seems  to  demon-  little  of  their  personal  qualities, 

strata,  either  that  he  is  not  con-  and  therefore  say  nothing  on  the 

versant  with  Scripture  itself,  but  subject.     But  we  understand  that 

only  with  certain    summaries  of  their  superior  information  and  libe- 

doctrine,  and  the  reflections  of  his  rality  consist  in  explaining  ereiy 

own  party  thereon ;  or  that  he  is  topic  agreeably  to  hi^  taste,  and  ifl 

an  enemy  to  Ilevelation.     In  his  subjecting  Scripture  to  his  notioD 

preface,  he  declares  himself  ^*  an  of  reason.    We  also  perceive  that 
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Spirit  to  be  God;  that  they  ascribe 
to  each  of  them  divine  perfections 
and  operations,  as  well  as  to  the 
Father ;  and  that  they  declare  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  to  be  one 
God,  is  equally  undeniable,  how- 
eyer'any  may  explain  these  repre- 


their  amiableness  and  liberality 
tOiv^ards  men  of  sentiments  diffe- 
rent from  their  own,  consist  in 
accounting  them  all  absurd  and 
irrational  beings,— in  declaring 
every  doctrine,  except  what  they 
admit  to  be  true,  absurd,  and  in- 
sulting^ to  reason.  This  is  their  sentations  differently  from  Trini- 
constant  language,  and  their  un-  tarians.  How  then  can  any  one 
varied  mode  of  disputation.  Yet,  be  so  bold  as  to  ridicule  the 
if  we  admit  what  they  say  in  praise  phraseology  of  Scripture?  Does 
of  themselves,  they  are  very  amia-  this  indicate  an  amiable,  humble, 
ble  and  liberal ! 

We  are  by  no  means  friendly  to 
any  kind  of  church-tyranny,  creed- 
makin  g,  human  impositions,  or  a  su- 
periority among  fellow- labourers; 
nor  do  we  approve  of  the  haughty 
language  of  those  who  bask  in  the 


_^  — 

and  liberal  mind  ?     Does  it  show 

a  becoming  deference  toki^e  Holy 

Scriptures  ?  Or  rather,  wherein  does 

it  differ  from  the  insulting  language 

of  infidels  !      ^*  The  philosophic 

tribe,"  as  he  informs  us,  **  having 

seen  pointed  out  by  their  experi- 


sun-shine  of  preferment,  and  act  ments,  so  many  traces  of  the  divine 

the  part  of  Pharaoh's  task-masters  benevolence,  are  apt  to  become 

towards  others.     Yet  we  conceive  averse  to  a  system  which  repre- 

that  a  boast  of  superior  learning,  sentsthe  Deity  as  resolved  upon  re- 

and  the  language  of  burlesque  and  venge,  which  can  only  be  appeased 

contempt,  is  as  much  fraught  with  by  the  eternal  misery  of  the  human 

imposition  and    tyranny,  and   as  race,  or  the  sufferings  and  death 

contrary  to  the    mild    genius    of  of  a  being  equal  in  rank  and  dig* 

Christianity,  as  any  other  kind  of  nity  with  himself."    On  this  asto- 

conduct,   and  the    only    tyranny  nishing  passage  I  would  remark, 

that  men  out  of  power  are  capable  i^irst.  How  different  the  views  of 

of.    To  talk,  therefore,  of  amiable-  the  writer  are  from  those  of  the 

ness  and  liberality,  and  yet  to  use  sacred  penmen.     They  represent 

such  contemptuous  and  arrogant  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God 

language,  is  to  contradict  their  own  as  the  most  eminent  instance  of 


professions ;  as  even  a  child  may 
easily  perceive. 

Our  author,  however,  stops  not 
here.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  pour- 
ing incessantcontempt  on  the  senti- 
ments of  others,  but  burlesques  the 
language  of  Scripture,  and  calum- 
niates in  order  to  excite  prejudice 
against  it  He  ridicules  the  idea 
of   '*  the   Creator's  becoming  an 


the  divine  benevolence  ;  but  our 
author  despises  the  idea,  as  far  in- 
ferior to  those  which  have  been 
found  out  by  experiments  in  phi- 
losophy. God  himself  **  com- 
mends his  love,"  in  giving  his  Son 
to  die  a  ransom  for  sinners,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  the  desert 
of  their  sins ;  but  our  Freeholder 
despises  and  denies  it!     Can  any 


infant,"  and  after  that,  "  suffering    thing  be  more  extraordinary  in  one 
and  dying   by  the  hands  of  his    who  professes    himself  to  be   a 


creatures.''  That  the  Scriptures 
represent  Christ  with  respect  to 
his  divinity,  as  the  creator  of  all 
things,  and  that,  in  his  human 
nature,  he  was  born  an  infant,  is 
what  no  man  can  deny,  however 
any  man  turn  it  all  into  allegory. 
That  the  Scriptures  also  declare 
Christ  to  be  God,  and  the  Holy 


Christian  ?  Secondly,  his  making 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to 
represent  God  as  resolved  on 
revenge,  is  a  most  gross  misrepre- 
sentation. Such  language,  how- 
ever it  may  be  deemed  amiable 
and  liberal  among  philosophers, 
must  be  accounted  by  cottagers  as 
the  vilest  calunmy,  as  the  effusion 
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of  learned  igoorance,  ordeterntihed 
malevolence.     No  such  doctrine 
is  held  by  any  party  of  Christians 
in  the  world.    The  Divine  Gover- 
nor does  not  pnnish  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  revenge:  whatever  be  does 
in  this  respect,  is  the  exercise  of 
justice  and  equity,  regulated  by 
infinite  wisdom.     When  culprits 
are  executed,  as  families  degraded 
in  cases  of  treason,   no  man    of 
sense    and    honesty    will    charge 
governmeiit  with  acting  from  the 
ignoble  principle  of  revenge,  or 
personal  hatred.     All  men  know 
that  these  acts  of  punishment  must 
belong  to  every  just  government. 
And  as  the  punishment  under  con^ 
sideration  is  declared  to  exist  by 
the    mouth    of    inspiration,    why 
should  it  be  represented  as  held  by 
any  particular  party  ?      Does  not 
the  opposite  party  profess  to  be- 
lieve the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  7 
And  why  should  the  doctrine  be 
reviled    in  consequence  of   mis- 
representation'^    Must  the  reflec- 
tions cast  upon  it  be  ascribed  to 
ignorance  of  the  Bible,  or  to  **  su- 
perior information  ?"  Thirdly,  this 
aversion  to  l^e  doctrine  of   the 
atonement  is  acribed  to  a  discovery 
of  '<  many  traces  of  the  divine  be- 
nevolence," by  means  of  philoso^ 
phical  experiments.  But  we  should 
be.  glad  to  know  on  what  element 
these    happy    experiments     have 
been   made.     On  fire,  on  water, 
on  air,  or  what  ?     In  the  crucible, 
or  by  electrifying  machines.  Surely 
every  old  woman  experiences  more 
of  the  divine  benevolence/ in  the 
use  of  water  and  air,  than  any  phi- 
losopher possibly  can  by  inves- 
tigating their  nature.    Thousands 
of  learned  men,  in  every  age  of 
Christianity,    have  rejoiced   with 
the  apostle  at  that  demonstration 
of  the  love  of  G-od,  which  was  ex.- 
iiibited  when  he  **  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;" 
and    have    triumphantly   inferred 
With  another  apostle,  ''how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give 
us.  all  things."    Qut  not  so  our 


C&tioffer.  [December 

philosopher  ;  he  belongs  to  ano- 
ther class  of  men  ;  he  can  find  oo: 
traces  of  divine  benevolence  \}\ 
philosophical  experiments  oo  mn 
matter,  while  he  can  deny  and  n- 
dicule  that  glorious  instance  o( 
it — the  incarnation  and  atonio; 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 

In    another  page   we    have  a 
like   unaccountable     misrepresea- 
tation  ;  '*  that  God  is  unrelentiof. 
and  forgives  not   the  ofFeoces  oi 
hLs  penitent  offspring."     This  is  i 
sentiment  which    no    party   ever 
held.     Again,   "  that    before  k 
pardons  contrite  transgressors,  Ik 
requires  for  satisfaction  the  suffer- 
ings of  innocence ;  demanding,  be- 
fore he  consents  to  save,  a  victia 
of  equal  rank  with  himself."    But 
the  truth  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  what  is  here  represented  ;   evei 
that  God,  out  of  his  infinite  mercj, 
provided^  not  required  the  sacrifice, 
gave,  not  demanded,  the  holy  vic- 
tim    that    rendered     satisfacUoo. 
What    must  be  the   state  of  an 
author's  mind,  who  can  be  guilty 
of    such    misrepresentations;    or 
how  ignorant  must  he  be  both  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  tenets  be  op- 
poses? Itisarulewithoscottao:en(, 
when  we  find  learned  men  art/uily 
misrepresenting  tenets  with  which 
we   are  acquainted,    in   order  U) 
render  them  odious  or  ridiculou!*. 
never  to   put    any  confidence  in 
them  respecting  things  above  our 
sphere,  while  we  esteem  their  pre- 
tensians  to  sincerity,  liberality,  and 
superior  information,  as  mererhodo- 
montade  and  deceit ;  yet  we  have 
more  of  this  kind  of  rhapsodical 
lampoon.    The  sentiments  opposed 
are  ridiculed    as    the  iictioss  of 
schoolmen    aad    Platonic    philo- 
sophers.    But  the  whole  must  be  s 
misrepresentation  ;  for  we,  who  are 
strangers  to  these  men»  find  those 
very  doctrines  in  the   Scriptures; 
we  find  them  insisted  on  by  the 
sacred  penmen  at  every  turn,  ssd 
in  a  variety  of  kindred  phrases, 
which  proves  them  to  be  the  very 
essence  of  divine  revelation. 
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Our  Freeholder   acknowledges    surdity ;    thus  God  is  not  to  be 


tliat»  if  the  race  of  man  had  been 
the  only  tribe  of  rational  beings, 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  and 
ransom  of  the  Son  of  God  would 
have  been  less  shocking  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  systems  upon  systems  of 
worlds;  and  then  he  profanely  re- 
presents it  as  a  ''  tale  infinitely  in- 
credible, the  absurdity  of  which 
must  forcibly  strike  every  unbiassed 
and  unprejudiced  mind/'  What! 
is  no  mind  unbiassed  and  unpre- 


credited  on  account  of  his  -perfect 
knowledge  and  veracity,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  rational 
tribes  which  he  has  made*  The 
more,  then,  we  know  of  G<>d's 
works,  the  less  we  are  to  believe 
him.  The  account  of  a  benefit 
granted  by  a  king  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  certain  island,  is  to  be- 
come incredible  to  them,  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  being  also  go- 
vernor of  other  islands,  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  an  edict 


judiced,  but  one  that  feels  itself    in  favour  of  it.     And  all  this  must 
at  liberty  to  disbelieve  and  ridicule    pass  forv reason,  good  sense,  libe- 


Scripture    representations.      And 
would  our  author  insinuate,  that 
none  but  his  party  are  acquainted 
with  systems  of  worlds ;    let  him 
know    that  even   cottagers   have 
been  acquainted  with  these  before 
he  was  born ;   and  that  the  great 
men  who  brought  these  systems  to 
light,  /  were    Trinitarians.      How 
poor  mortals  are  apt  to  pride  them- 
selves  in  a  little  learning,  while 
un humbled  under  a  due  sense  of 
their  nothingness ;  when  they  learn 
to  pronounce  if /pAa,  Beta,  Gamma, 
Delta,  they  begin  to  think  them- 
selves great  and  knowing.    When, 
especially,  they  become  acquainted 
with    a  few  mathematical    lines, 
and     philosophical    experiments, 
they  begin  to  swell  to  an  extraor- 
dinary magnitude.     They  begin  to 
call  the  Bible  in  question,  or  at 
least  to  mould  its  doctrines  agree- 
ably to  their  own  fancy,  as  if  the 
divine  nature  and  will  were  to  be 
known   by  lines,   problems,    and 
experiments;    by  parallelograms, 
conic  sections,  or  telescopes.     It  is 
evident  that  the  Freeholder  founds 
not  his  belief  of  Scripture  doctrines 
on  the  wisdom  and  veracity  of  its 
great  Author,  but  on  the  magnitude 


rality,  and  superior  information. 
Would  this  gentleman  think  it  li- 
beral and  just  to  invalidate  the 
title-deeds  of  his  estate  by  such 
reasoning  ?  Would  he  consider 
explaining  away  the  natural  sense 
of  words  in  his  conveyance,  as 
**  improved  criticism  7"  Would  he 
not  rather  esteem  a  counsellor, 
who  should  thus  ridicule  and 
banter  him  out  of  his  patrimony,  as 
a  mere  madman?  But  why  should 
we  wonder  at  these  things  ;  have 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  been 
accounted  foolishness  or  absur- 
dities, by  philosophical  unbeliever^ 
in  every  age  ?  It  is  certain  that 
what  the  ancient  philosophers  ac* 
counted  foolishness,  or  an  absur- 
dity, was  not  the  Socinian  scheme, 
but  the  very  scheme  which  our 
author  represents  as  absurd,  and 
insulting  to  reason. 

{To  bt  cantumed.) 
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A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND,  ON  THE 
DESIGNS  OF  THE  DEATH  OF 
CHRIST. 

My  DEAR  Friend, — When  we 
had  the  happiness  tlie  other  even- 
ing, of  spending  a  little  time  toge- 
ther, I  understood  you  were  not 


or  extent  of  the  creation ;    for  if  quite  satisfied  with  what  was  said 

this  globe  had  contained   all  ra-  respecting  the  designs  of  the  death 

tional  beiags,  the  doctrine  of  the  of  Christ.     Therefore  the  queries 

incarnation  and  atonement  would  proposed  in  your  last  afford  me 

not  have  been  so  incredible,  to  him ;  much    pleasure,  as    in  answering 

whereas  the   knowledge  of  more  them  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 

worlds,  makes  it  the  greatest  ab-  of  expressing  my  views  more  fully. 
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though  briefly,  on  this  rery  impor- 
tant subject. 

Yon  ask,— '<  Did  Christ  die  for 
any  besides  the  elect,  or,  are  there 
any  designs  to  be  answered  by  the 
death  of  Christ  besides  the  salva- 
tion of  the. elect?*' 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  represented  to  us  in 
Scripture,  as  the  medium  through 
which  all  blessings,  of  every  kind, 
are  conferred  upon  guilty  shiners, 
— that  no  blessing  of  any  kind  is, 
or  can  be,  enjoyed  by  men,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  mediation  of 
Christ.  It  was  with  a  particular 
respect  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
that  God  has  promised  us  temporal 
good  things.  We  read  of  Noah 
as  soon  as  he  was  come  forth  out 
of  the  ark,  that,  by  divine  direc- 
tion he  built  an  attar  unto  the 
Lord,  and  took  of  every  clean 
beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl, 
and  offered  burnt  onerings  on  the 
altar.  **  And  the  Lord  smelled  a 
sweet  savour,  and  the  Lord  said  in 
his  heart,  I  will  not  again  curse 
the  ground  any  more  for  man's 
sake,  •  .  .  neither  will  I  again 
smite  any  more  every  living  thing 
as  I  have  done.  While  the  earth 
remains,  seed-time  and  harvest, 
Bnd  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease.''  Gen.  viii.  20, 
21,  22.  God  could  have  smelled 
^  a  sweet  savour  in  these  sacrifices, 
cnhf  as  they  were  types  of  him,  who 
gave  himself  Jan  offering  and  sacri- 
fice to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling 
savour.  Have  you  not,  my  friend, 
been  often  surprised  at  the  for- 
bearance of  God  with  sinful  men  ? 
How  he  has  continued  to  give 
them  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness,  notr 
withstanding  their  great  untbank- 
fulness  and  rebellion?  In  thid, 
God  does  not  so  much  regard  the 
'tinthankfulness  and  rebellion  of 
^hose  who  receive  his  favours,  as 
he  regards  bis  covenant  ratified  in 
ih^  death  of  his  dear  Son.  **  And 
-the bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud,  and 


Friend  on  the  [December, 

I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may 
remember  the  everlasting  covenaot 
between  God  and  every  liTing 
creature  of  all  flesh,  that  is  upoo 
the  earth.'*  Gen.  ix.  16.  O  how 
this  consideration  should  enbaoce 
the  value  of  even  temporal  mer- 

•  cies  ?  They  flow  unto  us  through 
the  blood  of  the  cross.  And,  0; 
how  we  depreciate  the  precious 
bloodof  Immanuel,  when  we  abuse 
them  on  our  lusts,  instead  of  using 
them  to  the  glory  of  Ood ! 

It  is  also  through  the  blood,  or 
in  consideration  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  that  offers  of  salvation  are 
made  unto  all  who  hear   the  Gos- 
pel.    I  am  not  acquainted  witk 
any  belonging  to  any  denomina- 
tion of  Christians,  who  deny  that 
the  calls,  invitations,  and  overturn 
of  the  Gospel  are   addressed  to 
sinners  in  general.     And,  indeed, 
I  do  not  know  how  it   is  possible 
for  any  professing    faith    in  the 
Bible  to  deny  this.     How  could 
the  calls  of  the  Gospel   be  more 
general  than  they  are  7     **  Look 
unto  me,  and  be  saved  all  the  ends 
of  the  earth." — *•  Ho   every  one 
that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  wa- 
ters."— '^Compelthem  to  come  in/ 
— *•  Whosoever  will,  let  him  coioe 
and  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely.'* 
The  Gospel  proclaims  blessings  of 
infinite  value    unto    every    soul, 
which  every  way  suit    his   state 
hnd  condition.    The  ground  asd 
foundation  of  these  gracious  calls, 
invitations,  and  expostulations,  caa 
be  no  other  than  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.     It  is  in  his  name  we  are 
to  preach  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins  unto  all  nations.    God 
is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  and  we  are  to  beseeck 
sinners  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God  oil  this  growniC 
for  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin."    We  are  lo 
preach  the  Gospel  to  «very  crea- 
ture ; — and  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
is  to  preach  Christ  crucified.   TIk 
sacf  ince  of  Christ  is  the  finmdatm ; 

-preaching  repemtanee  and  foigire- 
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ness  af  sins  is  the  auperstrttcture ;    on    the    veracity   of    the    diviae 


and  how  can  the  superstructure  be 
of  greater  extent  than  the  founda* 
tion  ?  Must  not  both  be  commen- 
surate? I  am  not  able  to  see 
hoM^  the  one  can  be  more  general 
than  the  other.  And  you  know 
there  are  the  same  general  expres- 
sions used  respecting  the  designs 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  there  are 
to  express  the  invitations  of  the 
Gospel.  <*  Who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  a//?'—"  That  he  by  the 
grace  of  God  should  taste  death 
for  every  man,"  He  is  the  propi- 
tiation <<  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world/* 

But,  perhaps,  you  might  say, 
**  Though  Christ  died  for  none 
hut  the  elect,  yet  as  we  do  not 
know  who  the  elect  are,  it  is  right 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  in  his 
name.'^  If  so,  ignorance  is  the 
only  ground  we  have  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and 
a  sinner  ready  to  perish  has  no 
better  ground  than  ignorance  to 
apply  unto  God,  through  Christ, 
for  salvation.  And  is  it  so,  my 
friend  ?  Have  we  no  better  founda- 
tion than  ignorance  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature?  To 
go  to  the  highways  and  hedges 
to  compel  them  to  come  in  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  we  have.  We  knmv  that 
the  blood  of  Imraanuel  has  infinite 
merit — that  it  is  sufficient  for  all 
the  world.  We  know  that  as  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life.  We  know 
that  God  sent  not  bis  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved ;  and  we  know  that  every 


word. 

If  sinners,  in  general,  where  the 
Gospel  is  preached,  do  not  stand 
related  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  or« 
to  use  the  language  of  our  Saviour, 
if  the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  the 
great  thing  that  belongs  to  the  salva^ 
tion  of  all  who  hear  the   Gospel; 
Luke  xix.  41,  42«     I  do  not  see 
how  any  could  be  guilty  of  reject- 
ing it.    Rejecting  or  refusing,  sup- 
poses that  the  thing  rejected   or 
refused  had  been   offered  to   us» 
Neither  do  I  see  how  any  man 
can  be  punishable  for  refusing  that 
which  is  the  property  of  another. 
Vet  how  unspeakably  awful  are 
thethreatenings  denounced  against 
those  who  reject  the  Gospel.     O  ! 
of  what  vast  consequence  will  the 
blood  of  Christ  be  to  us  all !  What 
tongue  can  express,  or  what  heart 
can  endure  the  unutterable  weight 
of  the  wrath   denounced  in  that 
well  known    passage — "  Of  how 
much  sorer  punishment  suppose  ye, 
shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who 
hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son 
of  God,  and  hath  counted  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was 
sanctified,  an   unholy  thing,  and 
hath  done  despite  to  the  Spirit  of 
Grace  V  How  deeply  are  we  con- 
cerned, lest  any  of  us  be  profane 
rejectors  of  the  Gospel,  like  Esau, 
who  despised  and  sold  his  birth- 
right !     We  have  as  good  a  claim 
to  all  the  blessings  freely  offered 
us  in  the  Gospel,  as  Esau  had  to 
the    privileges   of   the   first-born. 
Heb.  xii.  16, 17.     "For,  if  we  sin 
wilfully  after  that  we  have  come 
to  the   knowledge    of   the   truth, 
which  we  all  do  in  the  Gospel,  ex- 
cept we   willingly  shut  our  eyes 
against    the  light,   there  remains 


sinner  convinced   of  his  need  of    no  more  sacrifice  for  sin ;  implying 


salvation,  has  a  foundation  firm  as 
the  testimony  of  the  Three  in  hea- 
ven, and  three  on  earth,  that  there 
is  for  him  eternal  life  in  the  Son. 
No  one  willing  to  come  to  God 
by  him  can  doubt  this  without  a 
false  and  an  injurious   reflection 


that  this  sacrifice  is  sufficient,  and 
within  the  reach  of  us  all ;  but  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment and  fiery  indignation,  which 
shall  devour  the  adversaries."  Heb. 
X.  26,  27.  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  my 
friend, — Are  we  to  invite  all  our 
4L2 
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hearers?  Are  .we  to  urge  them  to 
seek  peace  with  God  through 
Christ?  Are  we  to  assure  every 
sinner,  or,  indeed,  can  we  ausure 
any  sinner,  that  God  is  willing 
to  receive  him  as  such  ?  How  can 
God  he  willing  to  receive  a  sinner 
without  some  provision  for  the 
honour  of  his  law,  and  the  rights 
of  his  government? 

You  ask  again, — **  Did  not 
Jesus  Christ  die  for  some  sinners 
more  particularly  than  for  others  ?'' 
We  are  most  clearly  taught,  that 
as  many  as  shall  be  finally  saved, 
shall  be  saved  according  to  the 
election  of  grace;  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  sinner  to  be 
saved,  but  according  to  the  pur- 
po'se  of  him  who  worketh  all  things 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  If  it  be  God's  work, 
actually  to  save  in  time  every  in- 
dividual that  shall  be  saved,  he 
must  from  eternity  have  designed  to 
save  every  individual  that  shall  be 
saved.  The  Scriptures  further 
teach  us  that  there  is  an  especial 
relation  between  the  whole  of  the 
mediation  of  Christ  and  the  elect. 
They  were  chosen  in  him.  They 
were  given  unto  him.  For  their 
sakes  he  sanctified  himself.  They 
are  his  seed.  His  church  is  his 
bride,  and  he  gave  himself  for  it. 
£phes.  V.  25.  We  cannot  doubt 
our  blessed  Lord,  in  all  his  suffer- 
ings, viewed  the  elect  as  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  reward  of  his  death. 
He  shall  possess  a  seed  numerous 
as  the  morning  dew.  He  shall  see 
of  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be 
satisfied.  But  we  are  not  taught 
to  divide  the  price  of  redemption, 
as  if  we  were  to  say,  if  I  might 
be  allowed  the  use  of  such  terms 
to  express  the  gross  idea,  that  he 
laid  down  some  very  great  portion 
of  the  price  for  the  elect»  and  some 
smaller  portion  for  others.  No, 
my  friend.  The  sacrifice  of  him, 
who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  without  spot  unto 
God,  is  infinite  in  every  respect; 
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and  what   is    infinite   cannot  be 

divided.    The  sacrifice  of  Chrut 

is  the  one  indivisible  considerattoo, 

respect  whereof   God  coaks 


m 

upon  men,  who  have  forfeited  their 
right  to  every  favour,  all  the  bles- 
sings of  every  kind  tkey  enjor. 
According  to  the  good  pleasure  d 
his  own  will,  he  bestows  opou 
some  more  valuable  blessings  thai 
upon  others.  He  bestows  tempo- 
ral good  things  in  various  degree^. 
and,  perhaps,  some  moral  means  oi 
instruction,  upon  all  in  every  na- 
tion. To  some  nations,  he  seodv 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  wbicli 
is  glad  tidings  of  great  Joy  toe?erT 
sinner,  and  unto  «ome— -even  thu>t 
who  have  from  the  beginning  bem 
chosen  to  salvation — he  givethhis 
Holy  Spicit  to  dispose  them  efiec- 
tually  to  believe  unto  saWation. 
These  are  all  sovereign  favour 
conferred  upon  men  through  tb 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

You  further  ask, — -*  If  Christ 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  or 
if  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  stand 
related  to  the  death  of  Christ,  did 
not  he  die  in  vain  with  respect  to 
those  who  do  not  believe  V    God 
forbid     we    should   suppose   that 
Christ,  in  any  respect,  died  in  vain. 
The  blood   of  Christ,   as  well  a> 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  will  prove  a 
sweet   savour  unto  God  in  tbcn 
that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that 
perish.    None  of  the  works  of  God 
will  prove  vain  or  abortive  with 
regard  to  his  own  glory.     He  W\\\ 
have  a  tribute  of  praise  from  all  hii 
works ;    but  above  all,  from  tbe 
stupendous  work  of  Christ's  death. 
The  blessed  Redeemer  s  work  sbaJl 
be   rewarded  with   regard   to  the 
disobedient.     *'  And    now,    saith 
the  Lord,  that  formed  me  from  tbe 
womb  to  be  his  servant,  to  brine 
Jacob  again  to  him ;  though  Israel 
be  not  gathered,  yet  shall  1  be 
glorious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
and  my  God  shall  be  my  strength." 
Tt  is  a  great  honour  to  Christ,  that 
his  bloo  d  is  accounted  of  such  value, 
that  in  consideration   thereof,  re- 
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pentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins  mate  the  value  of  a  gift  by  the 

are    proclaimed  unto  all  nations,  manner  it  may  be  used  or  abused 

And   though  sinners  despise  the  by  him  that    receives  it.     Were 

glad  tidings,  and  reject  the  gra-  you,    my  friend,    to   give   me    a 

cious  overtures  of  the  Gospel,  yet  guinea,  and  were  I  to  spend  it  for 

the  Saviour  shall  be  glorified  in  that  which  would  be  ot  no  pro6t 

the  righteous  punishment  that  shall  to .  me ;    would  my  so  spending  it 

fall    upon   them  who   neglect    so  lessen    the  value    of    your    gift? 

great  salvation.     All  the  dealings  None  deny  that  the  Gospel  is  a 

of  God  with  men,  both  as  a  gracious  great  blessing  conferred  upon  men ; 

Sovereign  and  a  righteous  Gover-  yet  this  blessing  is  abused  by  thou- 

nor,    through    the    mediation     of  sands,  and  the  misery  of  such  as 

Jesus  Christ,  will  appear  unspeak-  abuse  the   Gospel,  will  certainly 

ably  glorious.     Christ  shall  see  of  be   more  awful  at  last  than  the 

the  travail  of  his  soul,  not  only  in  misery  of  those  who  never  heard 

the  salvation  of  the  elect,  but  in  of  the  Bible.     God,  as  the  King 

the   display   of   God's  justice    in  of  Israel,  had  a  gracious  design  in 

dealing  with  the  wicked.  giving  them  right  judgments  and 

We  are  not  able  to  ascertain  the  true  laws,  good  statutes  and  com- 

extent  of  the  government  of  Jeho-  mandments^  that  Israel  might  be 

vah.     Perhaps  mankind  constitute  a  holy  and  happy  people ;    and 

but  a  small  part  of  his  vast  empire,  those  right  judgments,  true  laws. 

But  however  extensive  his  domi-  and    good    statutes,    as    objective 

nion,  and  however  numerous  his  means,  were  infinitiely  suitable  to 

subjects,  may  we  not  gather  from  answer    this    gracious     purpose. 

Scripture,    that  all  are   governed  Israel  would  have  been  a  holy  and 

some  way  through  the  mediation  happy  people  under  the  good  and 

of  Christ  ?   The  effects  of  his  death  righteous  government  of  Jehovah, 

seem  to  extend  to  the  heavens,  as  but  for  their  own  fault.     In   all 

well  as  to   the  earth.      In   what  their  sufferings  they  had  no  one 

exalted  strains  doth  Paul  describe  to    blame     but   themselves.       It 

the  effects  of  his  death  ?  Col.  i.  20.  was  always  their  own  wickedness 

"  And  having  made  peace  by  the  that  corrected  them,  and  their  own 

blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  re-  hackslidings    reproved  them.      In 

concile  all  things  to  himself,  by  the  same  manner,  God's  design  in 

him,  I  say,  whether  things  on  earth,  publishing  salvation  through  Christ 

or  things  in  heaven."  to  every  soul  of  man  is,  that  all 

You  ask — *'  How  is  the  offer  of  should  believe  and  be  saved.   God 

salvation    through    the    blood  of  is  not  willing  that  any  one  should 

Christ,  a  blessing   to  those  who  disobey   the  Gospel,    and  render 

reject  it,  since  it  is  certain  their  mi-  himself  thereby  obnoxious  to  ever- 

sery  will  be  greater  at  last,  than  if  lasting  punishment.     God  is  infi- 

such  an  offer  had  never  been  made  nitely   good;    ''he  will  have  all 

them.''  men  to  be  saVed  and  come  to  the 

You  might  ask,  my  friend,  with  knowledge  of  the   truth."    "  He 

the  same  propriety,  liow  a  strong  is  long-suffering  to  us- ward,  not 

constitution,  good   understanding,  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 

kind    friends,    extensive    posses-  that  all   should  come 'to    repen- 

sions,  &c.  are  blessings  to  those  tance." — "  Asllivesaiththe  Lord, 

who    abuse    them  ?     None   deny  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 

that  these  are  valuable  blessings,  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked 

and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  misery  should. turn  from  his  way  and  live." 

of  those  who  abuse  them  will  be  It  is  essential  to  God  as  a  good 

greater  than  if  they  had  not  pos-  and  righteous    governor,  to  wiU 

ijessed  them.    We  are  not  to  esti-  that  all  the  subjects  of  his  govern* 
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m^D t fthonld  be  obedient  and  bappy ; 
be  caa  no  more  cease  to  will  tots, 
than  he  can  cease  to  be  a  good  and 
righteous  Governor ;  and  there  is 
all  possible  objective  suitableness 
in  the  Gospel  to  render  all  that  are 
blessed  therewith  obedient  and 
happy.  There  is  no  let  or  hin- 
drance visible  or  invisible,  positive 
or  negative,  in  their  way  to  be  so, 
but  their  own  wickedness. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  disposed 
to  ask,  has  God  any  will  that  goes 
further  than  this  will,  which  is  es- 
sential to  him  in  making  some  of 
the  subjects  of  his  government 
holy  and  happy  7  Yes,  certainly, 
bis  sovereign  toiUt  It  is  essential 
to  every  good  and  righteous  go- 
vernor to  u)iU  the  happiness  of  all 
his  subjects,  and  to  provide  them 
with  suitable  laws  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  might  will  to  bestow 
royal  favours  onjMme  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  Supreme  Governor 
likewise  necessarily  wUkth  the 
happiness  of  all  his  subjects,  and 
he  hath  provided  them  with  suit- 
able promises  and  commandments 
in  the  gospel,  as  objective  means 
to  render  them  so  ;  but  according 
to  his  sovereign  will  he  bestows 
royal  favowrs  upon  some  of  the 
subjects  of  his  government,  even 
upon  those  he  has  predestinated 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  most  astonish- 
ing event  that  ever  took  place, 
God  had  two  designs  of  distinct 
consideration,  though  not  incon- 
sistent with  each  other ;  the  one  as 
Moral  GovemoTf  whi<:h  respects  the 
subjects  of  his  government  in  ge- 
neral, and  the  other  as  a  Qradoius 
Sovereign,  which  respects  the  elect 
in  particular;  and,  indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  God  has  these 
two  distinct  designs  in  view,  in  all 
his  great  and  public  transactions 
with  mankind.  Does  it  not  evi- 
dently appear  he  had  these  designs 
in  view,  m  his  transactions  with 
.  Adam,  with  Noah,  with  Abraham, 
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with  Moses,  in  the  ministry  of  tkt 
prophets,  in  the  ministry  of  Chrui 
and  his  apostles,  and  io  them- 
nistry  of  the  Gospel  in  all  ages. 

Thus,  my  friend,  I  have  einiea 
voured  to  answer  your  queries.  I 
am  very  far  from  ^wishing  yoa  to 
take  for  granted  that  what  1  havt 
said  is  true.  Dilig^ently  search  the 
Scriptures  for  yourself,  and  ear- 
nestly pray  for  the  illaminatioo  o: 
the  Spirit  to  guide  you  into  all 
truth.  For  my  own  part,  I  ban 
derived  much  satisfaction  on  tbe 
subject,  by  perusing  the  works o( 
those  three  eminent  divines,  whose 
theological  sentiments  were  nock 
alike,  and  who  wrote  much  in  d^ 
fence,  and  against  the  abuse  of  tbe 
doctrines  of  grace ;  the  Late  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Williams,  Andrew  Fuller, 
and  Thomas  Scott. 

In  searching  after  troth,  ose. 
my  young  friend,  all  the  human 
helps  you  can  procure,  bat  call 
no  man  master  on  earth,  and  en- 
deavour to  detach  your  mind  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  hiiinaii 
systems.  **  Unto  the  word,  awl 
unto  the  testimony.''  In  thinklD^ 
and  speaking  of  the  sufferings  o( 
Immanuel,  what  holy  awe,  and 
godly  fear  should  fill  our  hearts, 
lest  we  should  be  guilty  of  speak- 
ing or  thinking  unbecomisglj' 
The  subject  doubtless  conUios 
unfathomable  depths.  O  that  it 
may  prove  our  daily  concern  expe- 
rimentally to  know  him,  and  tbe 
power  of  his  resurrection,  and  (be 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings  beio^ 
made  conformable  unto  his  deatb. 
Your's,  &c, 

John  RoBEBts. 
JUanbrynmair, 
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ON  PREJUDICES   AQAINST  PRAC 
TICAL  PREACHING. 

Your  correspondent,  J.T.  B.,» 
the  Congregational  Magazine  for 
October,  has  favoured  us  vritH 
brief,  but  very  sensible  paper  oi 
the  above  subject ;  and,  to  excH^ 
further  communicatiotty  modest!} 
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puts  hia  sentiments  into  the  form 
of  interrogatories^  which  he  might 
safely  have  advanced  as  undeni- 
able propositions.  This  unhappy 
prejudice,  or  rather  mental  aberra- 
tion, may  be  greatly  promoted,  if 
not  originated,  by  an  incautious 
method  of  treating  practical  sub- 
jects; especially  by  neglecting  to 
point  out,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
the  very  link  which  connects  a 
practical  inference  with  its  chris- 
tian doctrine,  so  as  to  make  it 
arise  naturally,  visibly,  and  un- 
avoidably from  the  sentiments  ad- 
vanced. To  do  this,  the  inference 
should  not  be  general,  such  as 
might  flow  from  almost  any  impor- 
tant ^  truth ;  but  sped/ic,  suiting 
only,  or  chiefly,  the  doctrine  just 
preached ; — the  stream  should.pro- 
claim  its  individual  fountain.  Nor 
is  this  enough;  a  preacher,  in  a 
sermon  professedly  practical, 
should  carefully  point  out  those 
christian  doctrines,  on  which  his 
exhortations  are  founded,  stating 
them  very  forcibly,  if  he  would 
escape  the  fierce .  lash  of  Hyper- 
Calviniits.  These  things  being 
done  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
cavillers  may  justly  be  charged 
with  total  incapacity  to  discern 
the  nature  of  an  argument,  or  a 
wicked  resolution  to  close  their 
eyes  against  the  light ;  of  course, 
they  are  above  all  reasoning. 

This  prejudice  often  arises  from 
wholly  misunderstanding  the  drift 
of  a  sermon,  which  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  visible  plan  in  all  dis- 
coures.  An eminentliving  preacher, 
whom  no  one  can  charge  with 
ambiguity,  once,  immediately  after 
a  sermon,  was  accused  by  two 
knowing  ones  of  having  advanced 
downright  Arminianism  and  Anti- 
nomianism  at  the  same  time.  This 
was  sufficiently  trying;  and  such 
a  preacher  would  be  a  phenome- 
non. Doubtless  these  attentive 
hearers  totally  misconceived  what 
they  heard;  for  the  preacher, 
"  whose  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches,"  being  a  moderate  Cal- 
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vinist,  advanced  neither  ^ne  nor 
the  other.  Generally  I  h&ve  found 
such  cavillers  (we  are  old  acquaint- 
ances) to  possess  notonly ''  corrupt 
minds,"  prone  to  error,  but  minds 
incapable  of  following  any  thing 
like  a  concatenation*  of  ideas; 
consequently,  their  decisions  are 
formed  at  random,  without  data 
or  principle. 

Some  hearers  are  naturally  cap- 
tious and  censorious ;  sucking  poi- 
son from  the  fairest  flowers.  Their 
intellect  is  cast  in  such  a  mould, 
or  so  perversely  warped,  that  they 
must  have  some  object  to  contend 
with,  and  they  hear  sermons  not  to 
learn,  but  to  blame.  Where  the 
doctrine  appears  uncorrupted,  they 
censure  all  practical  application, 
as  the  only  object  of  attack,  for 
blame  tkey  must,  otherwise  they 
fancy  themselves  sacrificing  the 
heaven-born  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, of  which  they  are  unrea- 
sonably jealous,  and  not  a  little 
proud.  Blaming  whatever  they 
do  not  comprehend,  they  are  fre- 
quently the  unconscious  echoes  of 
some  leading,  troublesome  spirits 
in  a  congregation ;  repeating  those 
things  of  which  they  have  no  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  which  they  find 
a  loathsome  task  to  examiue. 

All  fallen  creatures  are  prone 

to    reject    practice    sooner    than 

theory,  being  more   unwilling  to 

obey  than  to  be  instructed,  because 

the  former  implies  more  servitude. 

The  first  sin  was  probably  of  this 

class.     "  Angels  would  be  gods  ;" 

and,  after  their  expulsion  from  the 

skies,  virtually  exclaimed, — 

<*  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in 
heaven." 

Mankind ,  who,  often  careless  about 
their  creed,  are  exceedingly  jea- 
lous of  their  independence  as  moral 
agents,  and  their  hearts  ever  re- 
belling against  legislative  autho- 
rity, the  very  term  law  is  highly 
offensive,  because  implying  ac< 
countability.  *'  Let  us  break  theii* 
bands  asunder,  and  castaway  their 
cords  from  us.''     It  is  singular. 
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too,  and  not  easy  of  solution,  that 
this  prejudice,  in  its  baneful  effects, 
prevails  most  among  the  unedu- 
cated commonalty,  as  the  awful 
revolutions  of  empires,  though  ge- 
nerally planned  and  commenced 
by  some  superior  minds,  are  finally 
accomplished  by  the  populace. 

Sooner  or  later,  those  who  fol- 
low this  delusion  are  generally 
immoral ;  there  may  be  honourable 
exceptions,  but  they  must  be  few, 
and  their  characters  inexplicable. 
The  far  greater  part  have  some 
darling  lust,  either  openly  or  se- 
cretly; and  this  prejudice  serves 
to  hide  their  crimes ;  so  that  every 
practical  sermon  sounding  the 
tocsin,  disturbs  the  requiem  of 
their  souls,  and  rouses  their  in- 
dignation. There  have  been  very 
lamentable  instances,  where  such 
have  appeared  to  sustain  a  good 
reputation,  whose  death  has  aw- 
fully revealed  what  the  eye  of 
man,  sufficiently  penetrating,  had 
failed  to  discover. 

After  all,  the  root  of  this  most 
deadly  evil,  as  of  many  others, 
lies  in  a  total  want  of  that  spiri- 
tual change  called  regeneration,  or 
the  grace  of  God  in  the  heart;  for 
I  cannotdivine  how  a  truly  gracious 
character  can  at  all  object  to  a 
proper  practical  improvement  of 
religious  doctrines,  however  it 
might  condemn  his  own  iniauities. 
Saul,  when  just  converted,  ex- 
claimed, '*  Lord,  what  wouldst 
thou  have  me  to  do!**  And  a 
really  serious  man  will  say,  not 
only  to  Omniscience,  but  to  every 
preacher  he  hears,  "  Search  me, 
and  try  me,  (so  far  as  sermons  can 
do  it ;)  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me;  lead  me  in  the  way 
everlasting."  But,  alas !  upon 
unholy  minds  the  purest  principles 
of  Christianity  have  a  deteriorat- 
ing effect,  and  many  having  their 
*'  mind  and  conscience  defiled, 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness. 
The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law 
of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be." 
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Satan,  also,  the  god  of  this  world, 
blinds  their  eyes,  to  establish  bi< 
kingdom  by  such  prej  udices ;  and  I 
know  no  more  satisfactory  way  of 
accounting  for  their  prevalence  in 
our  day,  than  by  supposing  "  The 
Great  Dragon"  let  loose  to 
vex  the  church  of  Christ.  Error 
of  every  kind  has  its  paroxysm, 
and  must  have  them,  till  the  crisis 
arrive  when  the  whole  world  will 
be  overspread  with  the  heavenly 
light  of  truth,  and  beautifully  ex- 
hibit the  full  accomplishment  of 
our  daily  prayer,  **  Thy  witi  he 
cUme  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in  hea- 
ven,'* 

To  counteract  tins  unholy  mis- 
take, it  is  well  to  insist  much,  not 
only  on  the  essential  doctrine  of 
salvation  exclusively  by  grace, 
and  on  the  infinite  love  of  Christ, 
but  also  on  the  moral  attributes 
and  government  of  Jehovah; 
pointing  out  the  true  basts  of  roan's 
accountability,  and  fully  expound- 
ing the  law  in  its  spiritual  applica- 
tion, as  the  unceasing  standard  of 
actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
accompanying  the  whole-  by  faith- 
ful appeals  "  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God;"  if 
these  things  fail  to  convince  gain- 
sayers,  **  neither  would  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead."  W.  M. 


ORIGINAL  LETTER. 
No.X. 

FROM  MRS.  SAVAGE,  DAUGHTER 
OF  MATTHEW  HENRY. 

(To  the  Editors.) 

Drar  Sirs,  — The  following  1ett(>r, 
written  by  Mrs.  Savage,  the  eldest  dwf^- 
ter  of  the  venerable  Philip  Henry,  to  the 
Rer.  S.  Bury,  of  Bristol,  I  shall  be  ^i«i 
to  be  inserted  in  your  excellent  Miscel- 
lany. It  so  fully  explains  iti^lf  as  to  reo* 
der  remarks  nnnecfssary. 

I  am  your's,  Ac. 

Shrewibury.  J .  B .  ^^  * 

Honoured  Sir, — ^Though  I  cw- 
not  write  to  you  on  the  foot  of 
former  friendship,' yet  I  have  often 
thought  to  return  abundant  thaoks 
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for  tbe  ftecount  you  were  pleased    think  kim  much  deficient  in   the 
to  give  the  world  of  your  excel-    courage  and    conduct    necessary 


lent  wife,  (whose  memory  is 
blessed,)  and  which  gives  uie  such 
an  opinion  of  you,  as  encourages 
me  to  express  to  you  the  concern 
we  are  in  aboui  our  dear  minister, 
Mr.  Vaudry,  under  whose  shadow 
we  have  sat  with  delight  for  these 
ten  years ;    and  his  remove  from 


for  so  public  and  difficult  a  station, 
he  having  in  his  temper  more  of  the 
dove  than  the  serpent.  Mr.  Vaudry 
hinlself  assures  us  that  his  iiicli> 
nations  are  more  and  more  to  con- 
tinue with  us,  and  his  wife  and 
family  say  they  see  plainly  he  is 
never  easy  or  cheerful,  but  when 


us  you  would  not  think   a  light    be  thinks  the  Bristol  affair  at  an 
matter,  if  you  knew  the  circum-    e^d  :  therefore,  if  you  can  do  any 


stances  of  our  congregation,  which 
seems  kept  together  by  him  :  he 
has  many  encouragements  by  the 
coming  in  of  hopeful  young  ones 


thing  to  persuade  t^em  to  desist, 
I  am  well  assured  it  would  be  an 
acceptable  piece  of  service  to  hira 
and  lis;    and  as  we  apprehend  ao 


joined  to  us,  and  though  many  of  detriment  to  the  interest  of  Christ's 
the  old  stock  are  gone  off  by  death,  church  in  general,  Nantwich  is  a 
yet  our  congregation  is  growing  large  town,  and  he  is  the  only  sup- 
as  to  numbers,  and  oomes  near,  if  port  of  the  interest  here.  Excuse 
not  equal,  to  the  Bristol  people  in  me,  dear  Sir,  if  I  say  it  is  like 
numbers,  if  not  in  wealth ;  and  taking  the  poor  man's  ewe  lamb 
you'll  own  the  souls  of  the  poor  from  him ;  'tis  impossible  it  should 
are  as  precious  as  those  of  the  be  so  great  a  loss  to  Bristol  not  to 
rich;  his  salary  has  been  almost  have  him,  as  it  will  be  to  Nan  twtch 
doubled  since  lie  came,  and  that  to  part  with  him.     Some  here  love 


before  he  had  any  invitation  from 
us.  We  have  just  built  him  a  new 
dwelling-house,  and  though  we 
caajiot*  give  him  so  m^ich  as  they 
at  Bristol,  yet  it  is  much  more 
than  vre  can  pretend  to  raise  for 
another,  he  b^g  so  universally 
beloved  :  he  preaches  a  lecture  on 


and  value'  his  performances  so 
much,  they  are  ready  to  say,  as  thp 
good  people  did  of  Chrysostom, 
better  the  siui  $hjQUld  not  shine 
than  he  not  preach ;  'tis  his  own 
opinion,  as  well  as  many  othef^, 
that  he  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
this  congregation,  and  our  pros- 


LofdV^lay  eveaings,  which  is  well    pect  is  gloomy  if   he   leave    us, 
aitended  by  persons  of  different    Some  threaten  to  go  off  if  he  leave 


persuasions.  Dear  Sir,  be  pleased 
to  thiak  the  matter  over  on  our 
side,  and  you,  who  we  are  well 
assured  have  tiie  interest  of  our 
comoBOB  LoT'd  at  heart,  will  be  as 
well  pleased  he  should  be  service- 
able to  that  interest  here  as  there, 
for  if  the  uniting  one  congregation 
proye  the  bi^eakiag  another,  it  will 
not  eoimtBrvaii  the  king's  damage^ 
sffijce  be  leases  a  certainty  of  beiag 
univeFsally  useful  and  acceptable, 
for  only  a  'probability  of  being 
equally  so.  We  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  us,  and  many 
neighbouring  ministers  who  are 
uaprcx^ndiced,  and  that  know  him 
beet,  MSB  oi  this  mind,  €uid  not- 
mlhiiiM>^iflg  Aeir  vo/kie  for  bim^ 
New -Series,  No.  12. 


us,  others  to  remove,  and  tho^e 
not  inconsiderable  neither ;  and 
we  are  the  more  discouraged  by  a 
neighbouring  congregation,  onee 
fiourishing,  which,  by  the  removal 
of  a  minister  they  loved  and  valued, 
by  degree?  is  dwindled  away,  and 
the  minister  not  equally  accept- 
able where  he  went.  I  know  not 
what  weight  you  will  think  in 
these  arguments,  bu^  I  assure  you 
they  are  the  words  of  trut^  and 
soberness  ;  and  though  our  se^  are 
forbid  to  speak  in  the  churcji,  yet ' 
I  hope  they  liiay  spe^,k  for  it,  es- 
piecially  to'  a  person  of  yQur  can-  ' 
dour,  who,  though  a  s^anger '  to 
me,  yet  not  ^o  to  my  honoured 
fa&er,  Mr.  P.  Henry,  and  brother^ 
4M 
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Mr.  Matthew  Henry »  who  served 
their  generation  according  to  the 
will  of  God.     The  last  survivors 
of  the    Broad    Oak    family    are 
myself  and  sister,  who  is  Doctor 
Tylston's  widow,  who  has,  with 
her  daughters,  boarded  with  me 
many  years,  and  joined,  with  my 
own,    to    this  congregation.      It 
will  be  very  grievous  to  us  all  to 
have  him  rent  from  us.     I   have 
sometimes  said  of  him,  he  shall  be 
the  Joseph  that  shall  put  his  hand 
upon   my  ey^s,  as  he  has  upon 
some  very  dear  to  me.     My  only 
son,  who  was  grown  up  to  public 
usefulness  and  our  comfort,  had 
he  lived  till  now,  would  liave  vi- 
gorously   engaged  in  this  affair. 
Dear  Sir,  we  hope  you  will  ap- 
prove yourself  the  patron  of  the 
weak   and  distressed.     Please  to 
excuse  the  freedoms  of  a  woman's 
pen,  and  if  your  other  affairs  will 
permit,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour 
if  you  will  let  me  hear  from   you. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  much  respect, 
Your*s,  Sarah  Savage. 
Wrenbury  Wood,  1727-8. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  CHRISTIANS  ON 
THE  REVIVAL  OF  INFIDELITY. 

Christians  and  Country- 
men,— It  is  an  undeniable  fact, 
that  of  late  years  infidelity  has 
been  on  the  increase  among  us. 
This  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the 
number,  the  notoriety,"  and  the 
effirontery  of  its  advocates.  For- 
merly, indeed,  this  fatal  sorceress 


with  concealed  face,  like  an  assas- 
sin, as    she  always  has   been,  io 
darkness   and    gloom — veiled   io 
the*  perplexities   of    metaphysical 
disquisition,  and  uttering  little  else 
than  the  subtleties  of  a  sophistical 
philosophy.      Then    she    courted 
the  lovers  of  mystery,  the  learned, 
and  the  philosophic*      Now  she 
addresses  herselt  to  the  mechanic 
and  the  labourer.   The  young,  and 
the  thoughtless,  and  the  profligate 
are  her  victims.     No  longer  trust- 
ing to  her  hiding  places  of  the  de- 
sert,   she  publicly  arrays    herself 
for  battle,  sounds  the  trumpet  at 
our  very  gate,  and  defies  her  ene- 
mies to  an  open  field.     It  may  not 
be  improper  here  to  remark,  that 
this  very  fact  is  attributable,  la 
some  measure,  to  one  of  our  great- 
est blessings,  and  to  that  blessing 
as  derived  from  the   very   Chris- 
tianity which  infidels    denv;—I 
mean,  that  glorious  spirit  of  free- 
dom, that   untrammelled    liberty 
of  debate  and  opinion,  which  has 
contributed  at  once  to  the  diffusion 
of  religion,  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge and  science,  of  civilizatioa 
and  refinement.  It  is  this  spirit  car- 
ried into  extravagance,  degenerated 
into  pride  and  haughty  self-depen- 
dence, which  forms  the  basis  of 
infidelity — ^the  stock  on  which  ail 
its  fruits  are  grafted,    and  from 
which  all  its  poisons  distil.    This 
freedom,  grown  frantic^  corrupted 
(as  the    corruption    of    the  best 
things  is  always  the  greatest)  iot^ 
licentiousness,  forms  the  first  prin- 


only  inhabited  that  dark  abyss  of  ciple,  the  most  ensnaring  proffer 
human  passions  in  which  she  was  ot  infidelitv — the  witcherv  of  her 
first  engendered,  and  which  was 


her  due  enshrinement.  She  quailed 
at  the  least  glimmering  of  day, 
and  sought  her  abode  with  those 
who  love  darkness  rather  than 
light;  but  now  she  shows  her  ac- 
cursed form  at  mid-day,  and  in 
our  public  streets,  offering  her 
empoisoned  chalice  to  every  one 
who  will  consent  to  drink  of  its 
venom  and  its  pollutions.  For- 
merly   she  crept  sullenly  along, 


witchery 
wiles,  the  honey  around  the  briii 
of  her  cup.  Hence,  she  has  at- 
tracted to  her  standard  the  lao^ 
immoral,  the  most  tyrannical,  ao<l 
those  most  impatient  of  natural 
and  social  restraints.  But,  wbei 
you  hear  the  infidel  or  atheist  ao- 
nouncing  this  freedom,  aa  the 
foundation  of  his  creed,  be  b<^ 
deceived  by  it;  listen  not  to  ^ 
sophistical  rant  of  "  unshackled 
reason,  and  release  from  supeis^ 
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tion."  Religion  is  not  Vassalage, 
nor  is  impiety  freedom.  There  is 
a  subjection  of  reason  that  is«  its 
perfection — a  license  of  it,  that  is 
the  worst  of  madness.  Tell  bim 
that  there  is  a  vassalage  to  truth, 
which  gives  true  freedom,  while 
there  is  a  liberty  which  leads  to 
the  worst  of  bondage;  and  that 
that  for  which  he  pleads,  is  but  the 
unkennelling  a  wild  beast,  or  the 
snapping  asunder  of  all  the  bands 
and  ligaments  which  unite  the 
limbs  and  members  in  one  body. 

Christians,  there  is  yet  another 
and  more  fatal  reason  to  be  as- 
signed for  the  progress  of  infidelity 
— it  is  the  want  of  adequate  exer- 
tion on  your  own  part.  It  is  not 
the  strength  or  the  subtlety  of 
your  enemies;  but  your  own  com- 
parative supineness,  which  inspires 
them  with  courage,  and  has  ob- 
tained for  them  those  advantages 
they  possess,  and  which  they 
fondly  dream  are  the  pledges  and 
the  heralds  of  future  victory.  But 
their  triumph  is  premature.  The 
fortress  they  assail  is,  and  must 
ever  be,  impregnable,  unless  its 
defenders  sleep  upon  their  own 
bulwarks.  Awake  then,  ye  cham* 
pions  of  the  truth;  arouse  your- 
selves from  your  fatal  repose — 
gird  on  again  your  true  celestial 
armour — rush  to  the  conflict — fight 
—conquer.  ITour  fathers  have 
often  held  conflict  with  these 
same  enemies,  and  ever  success- 
fully. Suffer  not  these  trophies 
of  former  times  to  be  lost— ^-suffer 
not  these  honours  to  be  tarnished. 
Your  confidence  in  the  cause  you 
defend  may  well  rise-  high,  since 
God  himself  is  with  you,  and  vic- 
tory must  follow  you  : — ^whereas 
your  foes  enter  the  field  intoxi- 
cated with  presumption,  impelled 
by  maniac  fury  instead  of  courage,^ 
and  with  fear  deep-seated  under 
their  burning  breast-plate. 
.  But,  Christians,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  arduous  warfare,  let  not 
the  fire  of  an  intemperate  zeal 
transport  you  into  the  adoption  of 
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measures    incompatible  with  the 
nature  of  the  conflict.     Celestial 
truth  disdains  the  use  of   carnal 
weapons.     Reason  and  revelation 
are    the   only   efficient    means  of 
carrying  on  the  warfare.  The  sword 
of  the  magistrate  will  neither  con- 
vince your  enemies,  nor  eradicate 
their  opinions.     On  the  contrary, 
it  often  confers  upon  them  a  noto- 
riety, and  awakens  for  them  sym- 
p£^thy,  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  enjoyed.     Coercion  ex- 
cites resistance,    and  persecution 
invests  the  infidel,  as  well  as  the 
believer,  with  the  honours  of  mar- 
tyrdom.    Thus  it  becomes  even- 
tually impolitic,  as  well  as  unjust, 
to  resort  to  such   measures.     In- 
fidelity,  or  even  the  attempt  to 
diffuse  its  principles,  is  not,  can 
never  be,  justly  and  wisely  tried  in 
courts  of  human  judicature.     De- 
scend   not   then    from    the    high 
ground  which  you  already  occupy, 
to  the  petty  interference  of  human 
codes    and  •  human    judges.      In 
combating   errors,   we  must  em- 
ploy only  truth,  and  appeal  only 
to  that  tribunal,  in  whose  decisions 
there  can  neither  be  injustice  nor 
passion,  and  to  those  laws  which 
are  as  free    from  error   as    from 
change. 

These  then  being  your  weapons. 
Christians,  and  surely  none  will 
deem  them  inadequate,  since  they 
are  the  only  ones  God  himself  has 
appointed,  and  our  Master  sanc- 
tioned— faint  not — falter  not  in  the 
struggle.  Sound  the  tocsin,  and 
urge  on  your  assault,  until  infi- 
delity trembles  to  its  foundation. 
Never  let  this  grand  controversy 
for  all  that  is  sacred  to  man,  and 
all  that  is  venerable  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  God,  sleep ;  never  forego 
your  vigilance.  Let  infidelity  be 
the  objeet  of  your  implacable 
hostility — ^from  the  press  and  from 
the  pulpit — at  home  and  abroad—* 
jjfhen  you  trav^l,  and  where  you 
sojourn — and  let  the  watch-word 
of  the  chivalrous  crusaders  be 
yours — "  ZUm  and*  the  Infidels** 

4M2 
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Victory  at  length  shall  settle  oa    mate  cauMe^  of  some  erils ;  and  H 


your  banners.  If  you  were  de- 
pending solely  on  your  own  exer- 
tions and  resources,  there  might 
remain  some  ground  for  fear ;  but 
the  Omnipotent  himself  has 
promised  to  aid  you,  and  to  lead 
forth  your  legions  to  the  battle. 
Go  forward,  then,  with  confidence, 
but  with  active  zeal,  under  the 
shadow  of  his  shield,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  his  protection. 

Butj  may  it  not  embolden  you. 


has  been  altogether  in  yiolation  of 
Christianity  that  those  evils  have 
arisen.  But  infidelity  is  fertile  io 
evil,  and  nothing  else.  It  never 
did,  it  never  can,  make  any  maji 
either  truly  good  or  truly  happy. 
It  is  worse  than  the  worst  forms  of 
superstition ;  it  does  more  mischief 
to  man  and  to  society — just  as  i 
maniac  is  more  dangerous  than  an 
idiot.  The  names  of  such  men  as 
Voltaire,  Rousseau ,  Paine,  Robe- 


to  look   steadily  at  the  ranks  <rf    spierre,    and  others,   will   imme- 
your  enemies?     Who    are  they,    diately  recur  to  your  recollection; 


and  what  are  their  pretensions? 
Are  they  formidable  for  the  strength 
of  their  intellect  ?  How  incompara;- 
bly  \%  your  side  superior  to  theirs, 
and  has  always  been  so,  in  this 
respect.  Some  few  amotig  them 
have  4oubtless  been  eminent  for 
their  talents  and  genius.  Shame 
on  them  for  having  so  prostituted 
their  gifts,  and  so  lavished  their 
genius,  to  add  s^duotioa  to  error 
and  vice,  and.  to  betray  the  best 
interests  of  man  and  of  society. 
Yet  all   their  concentrated '  rays 


and,  like  Aem,  the  generality  of 
infidels  wallow  in  impurities  aod 
orimes.  They  feed  upon  the  offal, 
and  are  gorged  with  the  crudities  of 
vice.  Add  yet  infidels,  whose  oslj 
law  is  their  unrestrained  will,  and 
whose  only  will  is  to  commit  eril, 
are  the  men  who  are  so  loodly 
proclaiming  the  reign  of  reason, 
and  professing  to  bend  the  knee 
to  her  as  a  goddess ;  while  her  first 
dictates  are  trampled  under  foot, 
and  her  earliest  wfakipers  lost  io 
the  tumult  of  their  passion.    Tlie 


b^i^e  but  just  served  to  bring  the    abasement    of     reason    is    witii 
^nce  uttar  obscurities  of  infidelity    them  its  ixeedom,  and  its  obscure 


into  a  misty  and  murky  twili^t. 

But  is  it  a  high  character  for 
morality,  or  rigid  virtue,  which 
has  stamped  your  opponents  as 
formidable  ?  Surely  an  answer  to 
this  question  is  unnecessary,  since 
it  is  evidently  the  charm  of  their 
system*  thait  it  breaks  up  the  li- 
mits of  virtue  and  vice,  and  frees 
the  conscience  from  the  restraints 
of  reason  and  feeling.  This,  then, 
is  on^  of  your  strong  holds  against 
the  whole  system.  The  good  can- 
not embrace  it — this  is  your  keen- 
est taunt;  the  bad  exult  in  its  li- 
cence. Its  greatest  champions 
have  been  notorious  for  their  im- 
moralities, and  these  have  been 
the  l^itimate  fruits  of  the  system. 
Infidelity  charges  Christianity  with 
producing  much  mischief  and  mi- 
sery ;  but  the  charge  is  unfoumU 
ed.  Christianity  has  been  the  in^ 
nocent  occoiion,  but  not  the  legiti- 


tion  they  count  a  lustre.  They 
first  prostrate  their  idol,  and  tiiefl 
worraipit:  like  the  ancient  hea- 
then, who  celebrated  the  highest 
mysteries  of  their  religion  with  the 
greatest  etuHation,  when  they  had 
proceeded  to  the  farthest  possible 
remove  from  any  semblance  of  di- 
vinity, and  completed  the  climax 
of  their  impiety  by  making  vice 
itself  sacred. 

Should  any  friend  or  patron  of 
infidel  opinions  look  on  these 
pages,  I  would,  as  a  brother  mor* 
tal,  say  to  him — try  the  cup  ere 
you  drink  its  dregs — awake  fron 
thy  dream  ere  it  is  too  late.  In 
a  few  months,  even  in  a  few  darst 
you  may  be  summoned  to  pit 
yOur  principles  to  the  test--to 
venture  upon  that  dark  plusfe, 
which  so  many  with  thy  senli- 
ments  have  shuddered  at  before 
thee.  If  thoudiest  tn  impeniteoce. 
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thou  wik  soon  iitid  the  delusive- 
ness of  thy  hop&-4hy  grovelliDg 
hope — of  oblmon  and  anoibila* 
tion.  Then  only  wilt  tbou  be  "for- 
gotten— then  only  wilt  thou  gink 
to  deserved  fbrg/^ulness ;  but  thy 
crimes,  too  high  for  human  cog- 
nizance, will  then  befcilly  reniem* 
bered,  and  terribly  visited  upon 
thee  :  G-od  and  man  will  alike  ac' 
cuse  thee ;  €rod,  whose  law  thou 
ha^t  broken  and  trampled  upon — 
whose  revelation  thou  hast  de* 
spised*— whose  offices  of  mercy 
thou  hast  neglected ;  and  man, 
whose  eternal  interests  thou  hast 
endeavoured  to  destroy,  and  whose 
finest  sympathies  and  most  hal* 
lowed  feelings  thou  hast  scorn- 
fully derided. 

But  ere  that  day  arrives,  may  est 
tbou  be  induced  to  pause  in  thy 
mad  career.  If  Christianky  be 
true— *if  its  system  be  not  that  of 
an  impostor — if  the  hopes  and 
expectations  it  excites  are  not  vi- 
sionary, what  an  eternal  loser  ait 
thou  !  and  if  it  be  not  true,  what 
canst  diou  gain  by  thin«  hostility  ? 
But  if  we  are  doomed  after  this 
life,  as  thou  thinkest,  to  an  eternal 
slumber — if  the  soul,  which  some 
of  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  have 
thought  imbued  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  eternal  destiny, 
must  return,  with  the  clay  it  inha- 
bits, to  its  former  nothingness,  why 
not  rather  meet  death  with  a  hope 
full  of  inusortality,  than  with^those 
gloomy  anticipations,  which  thou, 
cold-hiearted  sceptic,  art  so  fond 
of  cherishing  ? 

But  Chrtsttaaity  is  true.  Oh, 
then,  cease  your  futile  rebellion--^- 
cease  your  boastful  defiance;  and 
may  its  divine  iPounder,  whom  we 
boast  as  <»ur  Friend,  otir  King, 
and  ourOtod-^^who  bounds  not  his 
mercy— «ay,  who  wept,  when  upon 
earth,  over  the  obduracy  of  his 
enemies,  because  they  would  not 
consider  **  die  things  which  be- 
longed to  their  peace,"  convince 
thee  of  thine  errors,  and  forgive 
thy  crimes. 


in  the  bmt  Report^  ^c,  63V 

And  such,  Christian s^  ovght  to 
be  your  petitions  for  every  infidel, 
however  inveterate  may  have  been 
his  hatred,  and  however  injurious 
his  assaults ;  since  it  is  a  glorious 
evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of 
our  religion,  that  it  conquers  as 
much  by  the  persuasiveness  of  its 
mercy,  as  by  the  terror  of  its 
arms.  Laicus. 


REMARKS  UPON  A  PASSAGE  IN  THE 
LAST  REPORT  OF  THE  '*  SCOTr 
TISH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY." 

Gentlemen — I  am  sorry  toooeu^ 
py  your  pages  with  aniffladveTsk>ns 
upon  the  proceedings  of  any  re- 
spectable bpdy.of  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians, but  J  feel  it  a  duty  which 
I  owe  to  the  Dissenting  Chwrehes 
of  England,  and  especially  to  those 
of  the  metropolis,  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  that  ^part  of  the  $(&ot- 
tish  Missionary  Society's  Report 
for  1B25,  which  relates  to  funds ; 
and  especially  upon  the  extraordi- 
nary note  which  accompanies  it* 
As,  'however,  I  'sm  anxious  to 
avoid  the  use  of  terms  which  might 
not  be  approved  by  our  Presby- 
terian brethren,  permit  me  to  ob- 
trude so  far  upon  your  columns  as 
*o  transcribe  the  paragraphs  to 
which  I  object,  rather  than  give 
you  a  brief  version  of  my  own, 
which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
knowledged as  either  accurate  or 
elegant. 


"  Iq  the  beginning  of  the  present  y«ar, 
a  depstation,  consisting  of  the  Rer.  Dr» 
Bftrr,  of  Port  Glasgow,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sio&rt,  qi  Paiskf,  visited  London,  and 
some  of  the  other  principal  towns  of  Eng- 
land. By  H  number  of  the  ministers,  both 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  couatry -which  they  visnted,  collections 
were  granted  in  the  most  AiendUy  maoner  ; 
hut  the  Directors  are  sorry  to  state,  that 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case  in  general. 
While,  however,  the  committee  consider 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  this  painffil 
statement,  with  a  view  oi  impressing  the 
(christian  public  io  this  part  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  to  them 
chiefly  the  institutions  of  Scotland  must 
look  for  support,  tUey  feel,  at  the  ^ame 
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I   regret  to  have  oec«pied  so  tained,  and  whether   such  aDfry 

large  a  spaee  in  yovr  Magaatne  rebukes  are  not  calculated  ratber 

wiUi  such  matters,  bat  I  appeal  to    destroy    fraternal    iBterconrM 

to  the  good  feeling  of  pious  minds  altogether,  than   to    promote  tk 

on  each  side  of  the  Tweed,  whe-  generous    fellowship    **  of  giriag 

therthis  attack  of  the  Scottish  Mis-  and  receiving." 

sionary  Society  Committee  is  sus-  A  London  Ministik. 


POETRY. 
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ODE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  THE  LATE  REV.  DAVID  BOGUE,  D.D. 

PRBSIDENT  OF  TtfE   MISSIONARY  SEMINARY,   COSPORT. 

**  Know  ye  not  that  there  it  a  prince  and  a  great  man /alien  this  daif  m  Jfroei."— .2  Sam.  Hi.  3^ 

Hark  !  from  the  field,  where  God's  own  warriors  fight. 

And  heairen's  bright  banners  ware  in  wide  array, 
A  shout  ascends  of  miag)4»d  woe  and  fright ; — 

*'  How  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  eventful  fraj?" 
*'  A  leader  of  the  host  bath  fallen  to-day. — 

A  standard-bearer — one  who  bore  the  heat 
And  brunt  of  battte." — But  let  no  dismay, 

Ve  warriors,  fill  your  ranks ;  sound  no  retreat : 

Death  in  this  conflict  bean  away  defeat. 

And  then,  my  harp,  no  strain  of  sadness  breathe 

Along  tliy  trembling  chords  upon  mine  ear: 
Nor,  muse,  shall  wailing  sound,  or  cypress  wreath. 

Attend  thy  steps  beside  ills  mournful  bier: 
Nor  8h'.'d  --but  y»»s — thou  cao'st  but  shed, — a  tear, 

One  hallowed  tear-drop  to  his  memory: 
But  oh,  no  more ;  for  why  o()scure  the  clear 

And  glowing  brightness  of  his  evening  sky  ? 

Why  should  one  passing  cloud  bedim  its  radiancy  ? 

Why  should  we  weep  ?^Hinotber  prisoner's  free*- 

Another  warrior  gained  the  eternal  crown — 
Another  pilgrim  reached  that  boundary 

Which  parts  the  star-trod  regions  from  our  own  : 
Another  spirit  from  its  bondage  flown, 

T'  enjoy  its  immortality  of  rest 
Ah,  why  then  should  we  weep  ?  or  why  be  shown. 

Aught  else  but  triumph  ?  Welcome  to  the  blest 

Welcome  the  tropbied  wreath— in  place  of  warrior'a  crcat. 

He  joined  that  glorious  war,  whirh^  the  worid. 

And  not  against  it,  holy  armies  wage ; 
For  the  whole  earth  its  banners  are  unfurled. 

For  the  whole  earth  its  champions  engage — 
To  free  mankind  from  basest  vassalage  $ 

And  ii£  was  foremost*  of  the  few  who  gave 
The  impulse  to  this  crusade  of  qur  age, 

Which  leads  the  free  to  tempt  the  stormy  wave, 

Disease,  and  sword,  and  death— *to  hte  the  captive  slave. 

And  well  was  he  adapted  for  the  strife, — 

The  cause  of  God— for  of  that  mystic  stream, 
Ifh'wk  flows  so  gladsonaly  with  ligbt  and  life. 

He  draak  mo*  doepiy  r-^he  imbibed  the  beam 
Of  heavenly  knowledge,  and  his  son!  did  teem 


*    '  I      ><m^^ 


Hotid^. 
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With  inspiration  tbence,^-t]ialt  **  bnpok  which  flowed 
Fast  hx  the  oracles  of  God."*    I  deem 
While  by  that  sacred  brook  he  sought  repose. 
Full  many  a  vision  bright  of  Aitore  gior^  rotfe. 

Yes,  he  descded,  through  prophedes  most  bright^f 
The  **  Star  of  Israel,"  rising  on  its  way, 

And  shaming  darkness  with  its  eyb  of  light, 
That  mild,  but  certain  herald  of  the  day ; 

But  now  more  clearly  doth  he  watch  its  ray, — 
Unfolding  quickly  to  its  mid-day  glare. 

Where  every  iilm  of  earth  is  chased  away. 
Then  mourn  not  warriors— to  the  breach  repair, 
And  die  as  he  hath  died< — in  fighting  bravely  there* 

Ye  will,  ye  will,  nor  let  that  hallowed  cause. 
Which  wound  to  such  high  pitch  his  energy, 

Experience  lingering  stay  or  moment*s  pause. 
Till  every  vision  he  had  seen  shall  be 

Fulfilled^    Go,  in  that  glittering  panoply, 
Which  he  first  taught  you  how  to  buckle  on. 

March  forth  blest  hosts,  with  song  and  hallowed  glee'. 
Tread  in  the  track  his  active  feet  have  run. 
Full  well  ye  know  from  lum  how  victory  may  be  woik 

He  died  in  glory,  with  a  warrior's  fame. 
Engirt  in  arms  upon  the  battle-field  ; 

And  still  the  splendour  of  his  earthly  name 
Shall  lead  full  many  an  ardent  youth  to  wield 

The  sword  of  heaven,  to  buckle  on  its  shield. 
He  died  in  glory, — while  his  sun  was  high, 

His  destiny  was  fixed— in  heaven  'tWas  sealed, 
But  found  him  with  his  glorious  weapons  by. 
And  urging  to  the  fighti  and  shonting  •*  Victory  I" 


Mi 
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SIN  AND  SORROW. 

>How  oft  in  Nature's  cloudless  calm 
Of  summer  suns  and  spotless  skies. 

And  light  airs,  breathing  fragrant  balm, 
Aud  wild  birds'  joyous  symphonies — 

That  speak  a  zone  of  love,  entwined 
Around  a  happy  worlds— one  spot 
One  dark,  deep  cell,,  admits  it  not. 
But  midst  the  beauty  stands  a  blot, 

And  that—  the  human  mind ! 

The  spirit  broods  in  sullen  gloom, 
Discordant  from  the  gay  serene  ; 

Like  some  corrupt  and  gaping  tomb. 
Midst  laughing  flowers   and    mingled 
green. 


Oh  ;  surdy  this  could  never  be. 
But,  that  where  sin  haos  fix'd  its  throne, 

The  just,  undevious  decree 
Forbids  it  there  to  reign  alone. 

But  ever  join'd  with  misery. 

Well  I  There's  a  worid  more  fair  than  this, 
More  beaiiteom  ^iei,  and  fields,  and 
streams. 
And  spirits  perfected  in  bliss, 

Whieh  harmodise    With    those   bright 
beams, 
A  world  whieh  Sin  can  never  taint, 
And  therefore  without  pain,  or  grief,  or 

sorrow,  or  complaint. 
Bemertm,  jAMES  Edmeston. 
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THE  IDIOT. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  see 
The  vacant  smile  of  idiocy ;  * 

That  staring  eye  of  soulless  ray. 
Which  wanders  wildly  every  way  ; 
Those  lips  which  mutter  ghastly  mirth. 
Oh  !  'tis  the  saddest  sight  on  earth. 
Td  sooner  see  within  that  eft 
The  wildfire  of  insanity  ; 
I'd  sooner  see  within  that  frame, 
Lycanthropy,  that  none  cah  tame. 
For  such  a  frame  would  move  me  less, 
Than  that  same  form  of  helplessness. 


A  mass  of  flesh  without  a  mind, 
A  mockery  of  human  kind  ; 
The  shape  of  man  without  one  spring 
Of  thought,  however  wandering  ; 
A  living  statue,  it  can  weep. 
And  la«gh,andbrieatlie,8n|3  moTe,and  sleep. 
•But  this  mere  mechftnism — the  call 
Of  natural  inBtraei— tbisds  all 
l^hat  gives  tim  mass  of  moulded  clay 
Us  title  to  humtmity. 
There's  not  a  gleaming^  not  a  spark 
Of  reason  there  $  all,  all  is  dark. 
It  is  an  awful  thing  to  see. 
The  vacant  face  of  idiocy. 


*  In  allusion  to  bis  work  cm  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
t  See  Discourses  on  the  MilleuDiam. 

New  SjiRies,  No,  l%.  4  N 
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A  SOLILOQUY. 
**  Unto  theef  0  Lord,  do  J  l^  up  my  loitZ."— Pialm  zxt.  1. 

Once  more,  knr'd  toUoe  of  my  lonelT  houn. 

Would  I  renew  my  interconne  witn  thee. 
Suspended  for  a  time— while  Spring's  gay  flowers. 

Her  bunting  foliage^  and  her  songs  of  glee 
Allured  me  from  my  task  to  budding  bowers. 

To  shady  lane,  men  copse,  or  blossom'd  lea ;-» 
In  the  fond  hope,  out  not  more  fond  than  rain. 
Their  charms  might  lend  fresh  vigour  to  my  stnun. 

Mistaken  thought !  To  mc  shall  come  no  more 

The  once  blythe  impulse  of  a  remal  day ; 
Nor  can  fair  Nature's  countless  charms  restore 

Aught  of  congenial  freshness  to  my  lay  ; 
The  sanguine  flush  of  youth's  bright  morn  is  o'er. 

The  fairy  dreams  of  fancy  pass'd  away ! — 
And  were  they  still  my  own,  they  could  not  lend 
One  living  charm  with  thy  deep  truths  to  blend. 

Not  that  I  daikly  view,  or  lightly  prize. 

The  beauties  and  the  harmonies  of  Spring ; 
Yet  is  there  what  green  earth,  nor  laughing  skief. 

Nor  blooming  flowers,  nor  song  of  Sirds  can  bring 
Over  the  spirit :— hid  from  human  eyes 

Deep  in  the  heart,  like  a  far  holier  thing 
Than  outward  Nature's  richest  stores  can  yield  ; — 
The  fount  of  thought  and  feeling  is  unseal'd. 

And  he  who  writes  of  themes  which  must  endure 
When  times  and  seasons  shall  have  run  their  coone. 

Whose  song  is  Jkuth  unchangeable  and  sure. 
If  he  aright  would  feel  its  truest  force. 

Must  drink  of  streams  unperishing  and  pure, 
Which  issue  from  a  deeper,  holier  source  ; 

Looking  beyond  the  fading  things  of  time, 

To  those  which  are  eternal  and  sublime. 

O !  may  I  now,  with  no  misgiving  dread, 

Resume  the  task  of  many  a  winter  night. 
Nor  deem  devotion's  purer  influence  fled. 

Because  no  inly-answering  flood  of  light 
From  Spring's  youuff  glory  on  my  soul  is  shed. 

The  just  shall  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight ; 
And  he  who  seeks  to  frame  a  heavenly  song. 
Through  conscious  weakness  may  be  rendeied  strong- 
Strong  in  the  might  and  strength  of  Him  alone, 

Whose  Spirit  down  the  vale  of  vision  swept. 
What  time  the  Seer  beheld  around  him  strowa 

Bones  dry  and  lifeless,  which  in  silence  slept ; 
These  at  the  Word  Divine  His  power  made  known^ 

And  on  their  feet  a  living  army  leapt ; 
So  may  the  spirit  He  vouchsafes  to  raise 
Revive  us  from  the  dead  to  sing  his  praise. 
^ovember^  1825.  Bernard  Barton* 

TO  WINTER. 

I  LOVE  thee.  Winter,  and  thy  sea  of  cloud. 

Stretching  in  dreary  pomp  athwart  the  sky  ; 
One  darkly-heaving  surge,  whose  gloomy  sbrood 

Lets  not  one  wandering  sun-beam  glimmer  by* 

I  love  thee,  Winter,  and  thy  stormy  gale 

I  lore  to  hear ;  now  sweeping  wildly  past, 
Now  sinking  to  a  moan,  a  low  soft  wail. 

As  if  it  mourned  the  havoc  of  its  blast. 

I  love  thee.  Winter,  for  thou  veil'st  the  sun. 

And  wilt  not  let  his  ill-timed,  smiling  ray, 
His  eye  of  mirthful  mockery  glance  upon 

The  wreck  of  Nature's  glory  past  iiwayt 
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Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Gor- 
doUf  D.D.,  Minister  of  Hope 
Park  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  Svo. 
Price  10s.  6d, 

Public  opinion  has  already  stamp- 
ed the  value  of  these  sermons ,  by 
calling  for  a  second,  if  not  a  third, 
edition,  while  we  are  engaged  in 
examining  the  first  The  celebrity, 
justly  deserved,  of  their  author 
prepared  us  for  no  ordinary  grati- 
fication from  a  volume  of  his  dis- 
courses; and  we  have  not  been 
disappointed.  In  other  preachers 
we  have,  perhaps,  been  more  struck 
with  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
with  point  of  expression,  or  with 
extent  of  scriptural  knowledge ; 
but  we  have  certainly  met  with 
few  preachers  more  distinguished 
for  clearness  of  conception,  accu- 
racy of  sentiment,  felicity  of  lan- 
guage, and  power  of  reasoning, 
fiian  Dr.  Gordon.  In  these  re- 
spects the  volume  is  almost  every 
thing  that  could  be  wished. 

The  sermons  are  twenty-two  in 
number,  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : — "  The  Ungodliness  of  the 
Human  Heart,"  "  The  Ungodli- 
ness of  Worldly  Pursuits,"  "  The 
Tendency  of  Moral  Evil  to  per- 
petuate itself,"  '*  God  manifest  in 
the  Flesh,"  "  The  Reward  of  the 
Redeemer's  Suffering,"  ''  The  un- 
satisfying Nature  of  Worldly  En- 
joyments," "  Danger  of  delaying 
to  seek  the  Lord,"  "  The  Neces- 
sity and  Nature  of  Repentance," 
"  God's  Ways  not  Man's  Ways," 
**  Necessity  of  Regeneration," 
"  The  Means  of  Regeneration," 
**  Peace  of  Mind  necessary  to 
cheerful  Obedience,"  *'  Effects'  of 
Faith  exemplified  in  the  Character 
of  Gideon,"  "  The  Effects  of  Faith 
exemplified  in  the  History  of  Gi- 
deon," "  The  Humblest  Believer 
an  Instrument  of  Good,"  <<  Free 


Grace  illustrated  in  the  History  of 
Naaman,"  "  Daniel's  Prayer," 
"  Answer  to  Daniel's  Prayer,'* 
"  God  knoweth  the  Heart,"  "  Ini- 
quity of  the  Heart  a  Hindrance  to 
Prayer,"  **  Our  Salvation  wrought 
out  with  Fear  and  Trembling," 
*'  God  working  in  us  a  Motive  to 
Perseverance." 

From  this  abstract  of  the  sub- 
jects, the  reader  will  perceive  that 
there  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  volume.  On  ^11  the  subjects 
Dr.  Gordon  appears  to  be  so  much 
at  home,  that  we  dan  scarcely  say 
which  is  treated  with  most  ability. 
A  large  proportion  are  particularly 
addressed  eithef  to  unbelievers,  or 
to  that  class  of  persons  so  numerous 
in  this  country,  and  still  more  ia 
Scotland,  who  make  a  profession 
of  religion,  without  its  enjoyment 
or  its  power.  To  such,  many  oi 
these  discourses  speak  daggers, 
and  daggers  dipped  in  oil.  Man's 
self-deception,  hypocrisy,  and  dan- 
ger are  most  ably  exposed ;  while 
the  suitableness  and  glory  of  the 
Gospel,  as  a  remedy  for  any  evil, 
are  as  clearly  and  happily  exhi- 
bited. Surrounded  by  such  cha- 
racters, we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
has  devoted  much  of  his  attention 
to  them ;  and  we  trust  it  has  not 
been  directed  in  vain. 

There  is  less  in  the  volume  than 
we  should  have  expected  directly 
fitted  to  instruct  and  build  up 
Christians.  Whether  this  is  owing 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  Dr« 
Gordon  is  placed,  or  merely  to  ihe 
selection  which  he  has  made,  we 
cannot  determine.  But  we  have 
no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  personal  experi- 
ence, would  enable  him  to  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  whatever  topic  he 
might  think  proper  to  illustrate. 

The  discourse  on  the  tendency 
of  moral  evil  to  perpetuate  itself  ii 
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one  of  great  power.  The  reasoning 
is  very  admirable,  and  the  view 
which  he  gives  of  the  Bolemn  sub- 
ject of  discussion  calculated  to 
make  a  most  powerful  impression. 
The  following  passage  is  particu* 
Isgnljr  entitW  to  attention : — 

M  But  neitber  is  4he  applicatioa  of  the 
wdb^ect  to  be  <SQpfioQd  to  such  a$  k9-re, 
c^er  by  deUberate  «Ueiiipt3,  or  the  in- 
liuence  of  |i  riciou^  example,  succeeded  in 
corruptiog  others,  and  hare  thus  given  a 
nev  impulse  as  it  were  to  the  strength  of 
IHPerailing  inii^uUf.  Upon  the  principle 
which  is  laid  down  in  the  text,  and  whioh 
we  have  now  endeavoarcd  to  illustrate, 
it  is  evident  that  from  every  unholy  action 
that  is  performed,  and  every  untanctified 
esprewAon  that  is  uttared»  there  must  be 
gopng  fort^L  ft  corrupting  and  debasing  in- 
ftnence;  that  though  the  effects  of  this 
influence  may  not  be  immediately  per- 
ceived, it  may,  nevertheless,  have  left  im- 
pressions that  will  never  again  be  effaced ; 
ai»4  that  if  it  has  once  taken  effect,  no 
hjoinan  wisdom  can  estimate  or  foretell  the 
consequences.  And  if  this  principle  be 
admitted,  then  where  is  the  man,  let  his 
past  fife  have  been  as  free  of  flagrant 
tpansfgreisioDs,  and  |^e  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence as  UmlVed  as  it  may,  who  will 
venture  to  alicfi;e  that  he  has  never  con- 
tributed to  the  moral  and  spiritual  in}ury 
of  his  fellow- men — that  nooc  have  ever 
ijyibibed  frqyi  him  an  unhqly  sentimei^ — 
Qr  that  none  hnve  been  encouraged. by  his 
example  to  persevere  in  the  ways  of  sin  ? 
9o  long  as  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  power 
of  the  Gospel,  there  will  be  something  in 
bia  character,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the 
decencies  of  an  external  profession,  will 
indicate  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  vital  godll- 
netis :  and  though  the  symptoms  of  this 
hostntty  may  seldom  or  never  be  per- 
Cfivinl  Xty  these  with  whom  be  holds  only 
a  slight  or  occasional  intercourse;  yet 
(hey  will  manifest  themselves  in  a  thousand 
ways  to  his  more  intimate  associates,  and 
may  be  exercising  an  influence  over  them 
which,  Uioogb  qnseen  by  others,  and 
^ci^rcely  felt  by  themselves,  will  as  effcc- 
tpallv  estrange  them  from  di>ine  things, 
as  U  they  were  exposed  to  an  apparently 
stronger,  and  more  dangerous  temptation. 
The  nery  tone  ud  v^ner  in  which  divinq 
Ig^h  iff  ffif^an  ef  aiay  weaken  the  im- 
pcessipn  of  jreyerence  that  was  opcc  felt 
for  its  authority — ori^  expression  of  levity, 
or  a  single  profane  allusion,  may  lessen 
the  di>berreaoe  that  was  entertained  for 
^  d^f^rQi^ty  of  sip— and  a  conversation, 
which  tP  hin^  migbt  appear  too  trifling 
to  be  remeinbered,  may  h^ve  n)ade  a 
fearful  inroad  on  the  moiyil  principles  of 
Ql^faers,.  and    loosened    the  aalotary  re- 
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sinful  propensities  of  the  heart,  in  all 
this,  indeed,  he  may  see  nothing  where- 
with to. upbraid  himself;  and  while  he 
is  not  chargeable  with  having  deliberately 
attempted  to  draw  others  into  the  actuid 
commission  of  gross  and  fla;rrant  immora- 
lities, he  may  flatter  himself  that  he  has 
never  iocorrod  the  guilt  of  injuring  ^hc^ 
^ivitual  interests  of  any.  Very  different, 
however,  is  his  oharacter  in  the  eight  of 
God,  and  very  different  will  it  be  in  bis 
own  estimation,  should  -he  ever  be 
awakened  from  his  dream  of  self- security. 
He  will  tlien  see  that  it  is  no  light  thing 
to  have  ministered  to  the  ddnsion  of  %> 
f^llQw-Binner,and  contrlbttted  ti^stre^tg^ca 
him  in  his  alienation  from  ^od ;  that  tbc 
life,  which  be  once  thought  so  blaqieless, 
bas  not  only  been  miprofitaUle  but  posi- 
tirely  mischievous ;  tlvkt  jeverjr  day  iilbi0k 
he  «pent  in  a  state  of  estrap^qsexU  ko^ 
his  Maker,  was  productive  of  injury  to 
others  as  well  as  to  himself ;  and  that 
the  amount  of  this  injnry  is  siick  as  he 
cannot  estimate,  and  never  will  lie  eUe  to 
repair." — ^pp.  69—^2. 

In  contrast  with  this,  ive  select 
a  passage  frofii  the  fifteeotli  Aer-* 
mon — ''  The  Hufldblest  BelieTer 
an  Instrument  of  Good  ;"  in  whieli 
he  points  out  the  beneficial  vesuits 
of  Sabbath  -  school  lAstroctioa. 
After  noticing  "that  Naaman's  eer^ 
vant,  to  whose  suit  he  was  indebted 
for  his  cure,  may  hare  derived  lier 
knowledge  of  the  prophet  fron  her 
early  religious  instruction,  pei^aps 
in  her  father's  house,  he  proceeds, 

*<  The  truth  of  thesp  rwnftrks  will  be 
readilv  admitted,  and  I  feel  assurcfd  that 
I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  subject,  with  n 
view  of  exciting  and  encouraging  beKevcn 
to  renewed  fUligenee  on  behalf  of  thc^e 
in  whose  welfare  tlvsy  are  immediately 
concerned,  nor  attempt  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  honoured, 
in  contributing  to  the  prevateaee  of  tmAk 
and  righteoosp^ss  i^  the  world,  by  th» 
faithful  discbarge  of  paiental  duty.  But 
there  are  others  besides  tlipse  of  their  owq 
house,  to  whose  spiritual  well-being  they 
may  have  opportunities  of  contiibuting 
and  whose  cUim  to  tbeir  IJrieo^y  end 
affecUoiiate  r^er^,  I  would  urge  by  the 
considerations  that  have  already  been 
stated.  1  need  hardly  remark,  that  1 
allude  to  those  who  must  be  indebted  itt 
a  gceat  measnre,  if  vot  alCogftber*  Im 
rellgipuB  edpeation  to  one  or  other  of  thf 
yariaus  institutioi^  whi|}h  Christiap  bene- 
volence has  formed  for  the  itiiitruction  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  which  Ciiiielian 
Itborality  aloiie  can  snitiaia  ia  aetiTp  ^p^ 
hHw^*  •  Few>  I  brll^Ye^  wUl  b^tfi^e  t^ 
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admit  that  the  aeceaisity  of  sQioe  such 
device,  Tor  meeting  the  moral  and  spiritual 
wants  of  a  large  class  of  the  community, 
has  been  daily  becoming  moie  ui^gent, 
and  tbat  it  is  the  af^lication  of  a  remedy 
to  a  moet  alarmijig  and  rapidly  accumu- 
lating evil.  AnQ  if  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing: degeneracy  in  the  efawacter  of  one 
povtktn,  at  least,  of  our  community,  is  It 
not  an  intimation  to  ii6,  as  the  inroads  of 
the  Syrians  were  to  Israel  of  old,  that 
our  strength  and  our  defence  are  beginning 
to  depart  from  us  ?  And  is  not  every 
Christian  called  upon  to  .piase  bimsdf  in 
the  breach,  to  stand  halweea  the  dead  end 
the  living,  tbat  the  plague  may  be  stayed  ? 
It  was  for  this  purpose,  and  with  these 
views,  tbat  Sabbath  and  other  schools 
were  first  established,  and  hafve  since  lieen 
carried  on:  and  without  incurring  the 
charge  of  being  extravagantly  sanguine, 
may  we  not  hope  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  they  will  send  forth  many  who  are 
hereafter  to  coa»titiite  the  strength  and  the 
security  of  our  country — many  who  will 
carry  with  them  asalutary  influence  among 
the  ignorant  of  other  lands,  or  the  unre- 
generate  of  our  own — and  who  may  be 
honoured  to  bear  as  real,  though,  perhaps, 
not  such  palpahle  testimony  to  the  truth, 
«s  was  done  by  the  person  referred  to  in 
our  text  ?  And  are  there  not  facts  within 
the  Ivnowlcdge  of  multitudes,  sufficient  to 
prove  that  such  are  the  fruits  that  have 
already  faten  brought  fcurth  by  t^e  insti- 
tutions of  adiich  i  speak  ?  Are  there  uot 
cases  in  which  the  light  that  emanates 
from  a  Sabbath  School  has  penetrated  the 
dark  recesses  of  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence ?  has  not  the  child  who  tibien*.  first 
heard  of  a  Saviour's  name  and  a  Saviour's 
work,  been  honoured  to  carry  the  glad 
tidings  to  his  father's  house  ?  and  are 
there*  not  many  who  have,  with  all  hu- 
mihty  and  gratitude,  acknowledged  that 
they  received  their  first  impressions  of 
divine  truth  Crom  those  whom  they  were 
bound  to  have  made  acquainted  with  that 
truth  ?  And  if  ever  the  case  stated  in 
our  text  is  to  be  exemplified  among  our- 
selves, is  it  possible  to  conceive  how  it 
can  be  done  in  a  more  interesting  or 
affecting  way,  than  when  a  believing  child 
shall,  in  all  the  simplicity  and  ardonr  of 
filial  affection,  lead  a  trembling  and  con- 
victed parent  to  the  great  Physician,  and 
shall  be  instrumental  in  administeriDg  that 
sovereign  remedy  whereby  the  leprosy  of 
sin  may  be  healed  ?'*— pp.326— 328. 

Few  ministers  have  done  more 
justice  to  the  gracious  nature  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  infinite  freeness  of 
all  its  blessings,  than  Dr.  Gordon^ 
Throughout  this  volume,  great  pro- 
minence is  given  to  this  view  of 
Cluiiitianity,      Indeed,   were  this 
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waatingf  the  ^lory  of  tbe  gespci 
may  -be  considered  as  lost.  When 
it  is  presented  to  men  fettered  and 
clogged  with  conditions,  it  oeases 
to  appear  with  that  nia}€fiti€  .g<ran« 
deur,  whick  at  once  |n?oclaiiBs  it  to 
be  worthy  of  the  God  of  lore,  asinj 
suited  to  the  condition  of  fallen 
and  wretched  creatures.  ''  Free 
Grace  illustrated  in  tbe  History 
of  Naaman*'  is  an  admirable  dis- 
course. He  combats  with  great 
ability  the  opposition  of  men  to  the 
freedom  of  Uie  graoe  cf  Christ; 
and,  in  the  following  passage,  he 
at  once  cuts  to  pieces  the  legalist 
and  the  anti-legalist : — 

**  But  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  I 
would  prefer  appealing  to  the  consciences 
of  the  persons  tbenaelves  who  urge  the 
objection ;  for  I  do  feel  assured,  that  If 
they  wonld  seriously  entertain  and  houestiy 
reply  to  the  questionfi  that  might  be  pro- 
posed, they  would  he  constnuined  to  ac« 
knowledge,  that  so  far  from  haviag  any 
just  ground  of  qvarrel  with  the  doctrine 
referred  to,  because  of  its  being  calcuiated 
to  eacourage  the  sicuier  in  sin,  it  is  just 
because  of  its  holy  tendency  tbat  this 
doctrine  is  so  ofFensive  to  then.  0id  I, 
in  accordaace  with  their  own  priaci|»lefl 
and  views,  urg«  them  to  the  o«hvvatioii 
•f  erery  virtuous  sentiment,  and  the  per- 
jEurmance  of  every  virtuous  action — £d  I 
rcpresoBt  pardon,  and  acceptance,  and 
eternal  life  as  either  wholly  or  in  part  the 
reward  of  such  a  life — and  did  i  vemtiMl 
them  of  the  gratitude  aad  love  whick  they 
would  uHtmately  owe  to  the  bmmtifal 
bestower  of  such  a  reward ;  I  douirt  net 
they  would  readily  acquiesce  in  the  rea- 
sonableness of  ray  admonitions  at  least, 
whatever  they  might  do  as  to  red«ctttg 
them  to  practice.  But  were  I  to  allege 
that  all  these  blessings  are  at  this  instant 
freely  tendered  to  them,  for  the  saica  94 
him  who,  with  an  infinite,  a  divine  com- 
passion, pitied  and  died  for  them — did  I 
tell  them  tbat  God  is  even  now  seeking  to 
win  them  over  to  love  .and  obey  him,  b^ 
blotting  out,  with  one  act  of  mercy,  the 
accnmulated  transgressions  of  their  past 
life-- and  could  1  find  any  adequate  Ian* 
guage  wherein  to  express  the  gratitude 
with  which  such  an  act  should  be  met  on 
their  part ;  they  must  be  conscious  that 
•ueh  a  representation  woold  be  offensive 
and  distasteful  to  them.  And  why,  than* 
is  it  so  ?  The  professed  aim  of  all  that 
is  virtuous  and  praiae-wortby  in  their 
character  is,  even  upon  their  own  princi- 
ples, to  conciliate  the  favour,  and  secure 
the  love  of  God  ;  and  they  would  hear  ut 
with  patience,  or  even  with  af  proba(ioO| 
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did  we  tell  tbcm  that  they  mi|:ht  confi- 
dently look  forward  to  tbe  attamment  of 
their  object.    And  why  is  it,  then,  that 
they  cannot  bear  to  be  told,  that  tbis  love 
of  God,  which  they  are  professedly  seeking 
to  secure,  has  more  than  anticipated  all 
their  expectations— that  there  is  in  it  a 
height  and  a  depth,  and  ^  length  and  a 
breadth,  that  they  have   never  yet  con- 
ceived of—and  that^  instead  of  wuting 
till  they  shall  have  completed  a  course  of 
long  and  laborious  servitude,  it  is  ready 
at  the  moment  to  bestow  upon  them  the 
inestimable  privileffc  of  befng  called  the 
sons  of  God  ?    Tbe  question  is  a  very 
plain  and  a  very  simple  one.    Let  them, 
therefore,    fairly  meet,    and  deliberately 
frame  their  answer  to  it;  and  let  them 
then  allege,  if  they  can,  tbat  the  doctrine 
of  a  free  forgiveness  is  offensive  to  them, 
because  of  its   unholy  tendency.      They 
know  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case ; 
they  are  conscious  that  it  demands  from 
them  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  obedience 
which  they   are  not  prepared  to  yield; 
and  they  feel,  that  if  they  did  admit  such 
a  doctrine,  they  would  pass  upon  every 
hour  of  their  paat  lives  a  heavier  sentence 
than  they  are  well  able  to  bear.    The  idea 
of  doing  some  great  thing,  or  submitting 
to  tome  painful  sacrifice,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  divine  favour,  goes  directly  to 
diminish  the  sense  of  obligations  wiiile, 
by  leguding  the  return  of  love  and  grati- 
tude which  they  owe,  as  a  service  that  is 
to  be  paid  chiefly  in  a  future  world,  they 
remove  the  demand  tbat  is  made  upon 
them  to  a  convenient  distance :  aud  thus 
they  can  contrive   to   pacify  their  con- 
science by  just  such  a  measure  of  obedi- 
ence as  they  find  it  agreeable  to  yield. 
But,  with  tbe  doctrine  of  a  free  remission 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
getting  rid  of  an  instant  and  imperious 
demand  upon  their  love  and  submission  ; 
there  is  nothing,  in  this  case,  to  interfere 
and  keep  out  of  view  the  overwhelming 
obligation  under  which  the  love  of  God 
would  lay  them  ;  and  it  is  just  to  awaken 
or  to  conceal  this  sense  of  obligation,  that 
they  would  willingly  persuade  themselves, 
that  there  remains  some  great  thing  for 
them  to   do,  whereby  tbey  may  inherit 
«veriasting  life."— pp.  345—348. 

These  extracts  speak  more  pow- 
erfully than  any  remarks  of  ours 
for  the  character  of  this  volume. 
Where  it  is  so  difficult  to  find 
fault,  it  is  difficult  to  review ;  but 
there  are  three  things  which  we 
would  respectfully  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  the  author.  We 
admire  him  as  a  reasoner,  and  fol- 
low him>  generally,  through  all  his 
arguments  to  his  conclusions!  with 
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great  satisfaction.  But  is  not  close 
argumentation  too  much  the  cha- 
racter of  his  style  ?  Is  it  quite 
suited  to  a  popular  audience,  erea 
of  the  order  wnich  Dr.  Grordon  ad- 
dresses in  the  metropolis  of  the 
north  ?  Must  there  not  be  maBv, 
even  in  such  congregations,  to 
whom  this  kind  of  preaching  will 
be  unprofitable  ? 

In  the  next  place,  it  strikes  us 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  direct 
or  personal  address.  The  aodi- 
ence  is,  throughout  some  <&- 
courses,  spoken  to  in  the  third  per- 
son, not  the  second.  They,  not 
you,  is  the  phraseology  which  g^ 
nerally  occurs.  This  may  be  all 
well  in  writing;  but  we  submit, 
whether  it  ought  to  be  the  style  of 
preaching.  The  argumentatirc 
style  of  Dr.  Gordon,  we  are  aware, 
accounts  for  it,  and  it  is  more 
pleasing,  in  addressing  a  polite 
audience ;  but  we  cannot  think  it 
ought  to  be  the  usual  style  of  ad- 
dress from  the  pulpit. 

There  is,  in  the  third  place,  a 
general  want  of  all   division  or 
plan  in  the  discourses  ;  and  an  ab- 
ruptness of  conclusion,  generailv. 
which  takes  the  reader,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  does  the  hearer,  by  sur- 
prise.   Now,  we  are  not  coroplaifl- 
mg  of  want  of  regular  and  most 
masterly  arrangement,  or  contend- 
ing for  formal  divisions  on  all  oc- 
casions.    But  we  do   think,  that 
the  minister  who  studies  the  profit 
of  his  hearers  will  not  always  Def- 
lect this.     It  may  not  be  quite  ^ 
fashionable ;  but  it  is  not,  on  that 
account,  to  be  disregarded.     A  lit- 
tle winding  up  towards  the  close, 
the  old-fashioned  word  appiicatio^ 
is,  we  think,  not  unworthy  of  Dr. 
Gordon's  attention.     We  are  sun 
that  we  can    place  more  depee- 
dance  on  his   good    sense,  thu 
to  suppose  our  friendly  hints  vill 
be  ill-taken,    or  ascribed   to  aov 
other   feeling   than    a    desire  ^ 
promote  the  usefulness  of  one  for 
whose   character  and  talents  vk 
have  the  highest  respect    Wlt^ 
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these  remarks,  we  take  our  leave, 
by  requesting  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  conclusion  of  the, 
nineteenth  discourse. 

**  While  it  18  true,  therefore,  that  God 
sees    every  sinful  affection  of  the  heart, 
and  traces  from  its  first  appearance  the 
progress  of  every  sinful  thought — whether 
it  passes  away  and  is  forgotten,  or  whether 
it  continues  to  gather  strength  till  it  is- 
embodied  and  made  visible  by  some  pal- 
pable act  of  ungodliness — and  while  this 
solemn  consideration  cannot  fail  to  keep 
believers  shut  up  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
and    prompt  them  every  day  to  make  a 
new    application    to    that   blood    which 
cleanses  from  all  sin ;  it  must  encourage 
and  console  them  to  reflect,  that  the  same 
all-seeing  eye  is  watching  over  the  pro- 
gress of  every  gracious  feeling  and  holy 
desire  ;  and  that  his  unseen  but  almighty 
agency  is  ready  to  minister  strength  to 
these  feelings,  against  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  inherent  sinfulness  from  within, 
and  of  a^oun<Ung  iniquity  from  without. 
They  might  be  i^sady  to  despond  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  which  they  maintain, 
when  they  recollect  the  strength  of  those 
unholy  principles  with  which  they  con- 
tend ;  and  when  they  reflect,  that  after  all 
that  they  have  perceived  of  that  strength, 
they  have  still  formed  but  such  an  inade- 
quate estimate  of  it,  that  they  may  be  said 
to  be  contending  with  an  unseen  enemy. 
It  might  serve  too  to  depress  and  to  dis- 
courage them  when  they  bear  in  mind^ 
how  much  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  external 
circumstances — how   frequently  in   their 
intercourse  with  the  world,  the  current 
of  their .  thoughts  takes  a  direction  from 
the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of  others — 
and  how  far  they  have  been  thus  carried 
away  in  the  pursuit  of   lying   vanities, 
almost  before  they  were  conscious  ot  the 
ascendency  which  had  been  gained  over 
their  minds  by  what  is  frivolous  or  sinful, 
and  before  they  could  exercise  any  salu- 
tary control  over  the  train  of  their  mental 
operations.    But  their  hopes  will  revive 
when  they  remember,  that  <  God  under- 
standeth  their  thought  afar  off;'  that  he 
fully  estimates  the  strength  of  every  un- 
sanctified  principle,  and  not  only  knows, 
but  is  ready  to  impart  the  power  by  which 
it  is  to  be  resisted ;  that  he  foresees  every 
combination  of   circumstances  in  which 
they  can  be  placed,  and  determines  with 
infallible  certainty  what  effect  these  cir- 
cumstances are  to  produce ;  that  he  per- 
ceives every  suggestion  which  is  presented 
to  their  minds,  and  anticipates  the  train 
of  thought  which  that  suggestion  is  to 
awaken;   and  that  at    every  instant  the 
whole  future  course  of  the  mind's  un- 
ceasing and  diversified  operations,  is  un- 
der the  absolute  control,  and  subject  to 
the  determination  of  the  holy  and  righ- 
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teous  will  of  God.  Did  believers  then  la- 
bour to  bear  this  truth  habitually  in  ndnd 
— were  they  as  forward  to  seek  as  God  is 
to  bestow  the  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
— were  they  striving  to  keep  alive  the 
salutary  impressions  which  he  has  already 
made,  and  is  daily  making  upon  them 
through  the  various  means  of  grace — were 
they  continually  committing  their  way 
unto  the  Lord,  and  seeking  to  put  the 
train  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  his  blessed 
Spirit ;  might  they  not  confidently  reckon 
on  making  their  escape  from  many*  a 
snare  in  which  they  are  so  frequentiy  en- 
tangled ?  would  they  not  become  more 
and  more  inaccessible  every  day  to  those 
suggestions  that  are  perpetually  diyerting 
their  thoughts  frsm  the  subject  that  should 
occupy  the  first  place  in  their  hearts? 
would  they  not  soon  become  proof  against 
many  an  assault  that  is  now  made  on  their 
spiritual  comfort,  and  by  which  it  is  too 
frequently  disturbed  ?  and  would  they  not 
find  the  most  animating  encouragement, 
as  well  as  inexhaustible  consolation,  in 
the  truth  of  our  text,  that  *  God  under- 
standeth  their  thoughts  afar  off?'" — 
pp.  411— 414. 


Aids  to  Reflection  in  the  Formation 
of  a  manly  Character  on  the  se- 
veral grounds  of  Prudence,  Mo- 
rality, and  Religion:  illustrated 
by  Passages  from  our  elder  D^L- 
vines,  especially  from  Archbishop 
Leighton.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge, 
12mo.  10s.  6d. 

Of  all  the  singular  publications 
of  this  singular  author,  this  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  singular.  The 
title  page  conveys  no  just  idea  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume^  for 
though  honestly  enough  intended, 
to  aid  rejection,  we  suspect  it  will 
perplex  more  than  it  will  help.  A 
work  at  once  so  unique  in  its  form, 
and  so  multifarious  in  its  contents; 
so  subtle  and  yet  so  absurd,  has 
not  appeared  in  modern  times. 
The  exquisite  talents,  the  profound 
knowledge,  the  untiring  thought- 
fulness  01  the  author,  awake  per- 
petual admiration ;  and  yet  these 
exalted  gifts  appear  for  the  most 
part  to  be  so  misapplied,  and  so 
childishly  lavished  upon  everything 
airy  and  unsubstantial,  that  we 
have  before  our  imagination  no- 
thing but  figures  as  vague  and  fan- 
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cifiil  as  tbose  into  which  Egyptian  improved  by  many  pait^.  Possibly 
i^tooBoaiyhaseoRBteained  the  pkt^  no  two  will  agree  abeut  the  sec- 
■eiwy  ayislem,  by  tranefovriiig  the  tions  to  be  most  approved,  and 
imag^  of  its  own  fiancy  to  the  ex-  most  condemned ;  and  what  is  mo^t 
ternal    and  visible  heavens,  and  to  be  feared  is,  that  it  will  either 
then  contempUtii&g  tbem^as  figii4*e»  be  condemned  or  approved'in  toto. 
rMfllyformedof  stars;  or  like  BOOM  We  expect  thai  most  of  tbepe- 
eiiiborate  palace  wronght  in  ice,  nodical  fratemi^  will  deery  it  tK- 
which  our  breath  or  our  touch  may  terly ;   while  some  straggling  fcw 
dissolve.     And  yet  we  must  not  of  the  more  speculative   and  ab- 
be understood  as  implying,  by  these  stract  class  will  account  it  a  lit€- 
similies,  Hiat  Mr.  Coleridge's  rea-  rary  prodigy,  and  fancy  that  their 
soniugs  are  as  untenantable  as  the  ears    have    been    opened    to  as 
ice-palaoe,  or  as  unreal  as  the  out-  oracle.  We  wish  to  come  betwefo 
line  figunes  on- our  oelestial  globes,  the  two  extremes  of  those  who  will 
With  all  fhir   deduction   for    the  pronounce    a    sweeping    decisioB 
ideality  of  a  large  portion  of  the  upon  this  singular  bodt,  and  to 
volume,,  it  is  yet  a  book  which  will  say  there  is  more  to  praise  and 
set  the  profoundest  and  the  most  more  to  blame  in  it  than  in  aoj 
accomplished    minds  a    thinking,  book  of   the    aort--^ Sort?    there 
hi  many  novel  and  not  un useful  never  was  atiotiher  of  the  sort,  ao4 
directions;  and  it  is  impossible  to  for  the  sake  of  our  intellectuals, 
peruse  it  without  feeling  that  the  we  trust  Mr.  Coleridge  will  never 
writer's  vein  lies  far  lower  than  put  forth  such  another ;    and  no 
most  of  his  contemporaries,   and  other  man  can.     B<it  singular  as 
that  where  we  cannot  follow  him  it  is,  and  hard  as  is  the  task  of  pre- 
distinctly    to   the    depth    of   his  sen  ting  to  our  readers  a  just  idea 
ihaft,  it  would  be  rash  tt>  af&rm  of  its  marvellous  contents,  we  must 
either  that  he  has  lost  the  bottom  yet  make  the  attempt,  although  ii 
or  lost  himself.     It  is  certain  that  doing  so  we  shall  unavoidably  re- 
no  living  author  would,  as  a  matter  semble    the    simple   Ghreek,  who 
of  taste,  have  puttogetiher  such  a  showed  a  brieh  as-  a  specimen  of 
book,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  house  he  wished-  to  sell.    The 
no  known  woriter  of  the  age  could  first  shall  be  a  choice  sample  oi 
have  produced,  in  one  duodecimo,  that    poetic      philosophico-theo- 
so  much  that  is  as  acute  as  it  is  logy,  with  which  our  author  » 
perplexed ;  as  elaborate  as  it  is  ori-  often  amuses  himself,  and  loses  kii 
ginal.    The  mingled  sensations  of  readers.    He  is  absolutely  some- 
pleasure  and  pain,  admiration  and  times  meditation-mad,  and  resem- 
disgust,  with  which  we  read,  and  bles  a  thoughtful  man  who  bu 
read,   and    re-read,  we  shall  not  read  a  long  winter's  day  over  tke 
attempt  to  describe ;    the  book  is  frre,  and  towards  twilight  begin* 
snch  a  singular  compound  of  all  to  trace,  in  the  flame,  sofioke,  and 
ttiat  is  abstruse  in  metaphysics,with  red  cinders,  ioM^es  of  all  sort>, 
all  that  is  profound  in  theology,  but  in  some  way  conneoted  by  bs 
and  important  in  morals ;    such  a  fancy  with  the  tales,  or  history,  or 
mixture  of  sweet  and  bitter,  whole-  philosophy  he  has  been  readio^; 
some    and    deleterious  ;     such   a  for  it  is  equally  easy  to  find  ai 
tangle  of  knotty  threads,  that  few,  equally  close  resemfolanoe  betweei 
if  any,  readers  will  be  able  to  say  the  shapes  in   Hie   ftre,   and   ant 
thev  understand  it ;  still  fewer  will  possible  subject,  at  least  tn  suck  s 
feel  confidence  enough  to  say  they  moocL  Aye,  and  it  would  be  equally 
approve   it^    and  yet  no  man  of  edifying  tlmngh   it  might  be  \m 
thought  can  read  it  fairly  through  elegant    than-  the    foHowing,  or 
withont  being  both  delighted  and  not  quitfe  so  philosopher-like. 
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«  APHORISM  XXXVL— Leighton. 

*'  Your  blessedness  is  not, — no,  believe 
it,  it  is  not  where  most  of  you  seek  it,  in 
things  below*  you.  How  can  that  be  ?  It 
must  be  a  higher  good  to  make  you 
happy, 

**  COMMENT. 

^'  Erery  rank  of  creatures,  as  it  ascends 
in  the  scale  of  creation,  leaves  death  be- 
hind it  or  under  it.  The  metal  at  its 
height  of  being  seems  a  mute  prophecy  of 
the  coming  vegetation,  into  a  mimic  sem- 
blance of  which  it  cr3rstallizes.  The  blos- 
som and  flower,  the  acm6  of  vegetable 
life,  divides  into  correspondent  organs 
with  reciprocal  functions,  and  by  instinc- 
tive motions  and  approximations  seems 
impatient  of  that  fixture,  by  which  it  is 
differenced  in  kind  from  the  flower-shaped 
Psyche,  that  flutters  with  free  wing  above, 
it.  And  wonderfully  in  the  insect  realm 
doth  the  irritability,  the  proper  seat  of  in- 
stinct, while  yet  the  nascent  sensibility  is 
subordinated  thereto— most  wonderfully, 
I  say,  doth  the  muscular  life  in  the  in- 
sect, and  the  musculo-arterial  in  the  bird, 
imitate  and  typicaMy  rehearse  the  adaptive 
understanding,  yea,  and  the  moral  affec-' 
tions  and  Charities,  of  man.  Let  us  carry, 
ourselves  back,  in  spirit,  to  the  mysterious 
week,  the  teeming  work-days  of  the 
Creator :  as  they  rose  in  vision  before  the 
eye  of  the  inspired  historian  of  f  the  gene- 
rations of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  in 
the  days  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens/  And  who  that  hath 
watched  their  ways  with  an  understanding 
heart,  could  contemplate  the  filial  and 
loyal  bee;  the  home-building,  wedded, 
and  divorceless  swallow;  and  above  all 
the  manifoldly  intelligent  ant  tribes,  with 
their  commonwealths  and  confederacies, 
their  warriors  and  miners,  the  husband- 
folk,  that  fold  in  their  tiny  flocks  on  the 
honeyed  leaf,  and  the  virgin  sisters  with 
the  holy  instincts  of  maternal  love, detached 
and  in  selfless  purity — and  not  say  to  him- 
self, behold  the  shadow  of  approaching 
humanity,  the  sun  rising  from  behind,  in 
the  kindling  morn  of  creation  I  Thus  all 
lower  natures  find  their  highest  good,  in 
semblances  and.  seekings  of  that  which  is 
higher  and  better*  All  things  strive  to 
ascend,  and  ascend  in  their  striving.  And 
shall  man  alone  stoop  ?  Shall  his  pur- 
suits and  desires,  the  rtfiections  of  his  in- 
ward life,  be  like  the  reflected  image  of  a 
tree  on  the  edge  of  a  pool,  that  grows 
downward,  and  seeks  a  mock  heaven  in 
the  unstable  element  beneath  it,  in  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  slim  water-weeds  and 
oozy  bottom-grass  that  are  yet  better  than 
itself  and  more  noble,  in  as  far  as  sub- 
stances that  appear  as  shadows  are  prefer- 
able to  shadows  mistaken  for  substance  ! 
No  !  it  must  be  a  higher  good  to  make 
.you  happy.  While  you  labour  for  any 
thing  below  your  proper  humanity,  you 
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seek  a  happy  life  in  the  region  of  death. 
Well  saith  the  moral  poet — 

'  "  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
**  Erect  himself,  how  mean  a  thing  is 
man." — ^pp.  Ill,  112. 

If  Mr.  Coleridge  could-  shake 
himself  from  this  dreamy  sort  of 
philosophizing,  and  not  so  often 
act  the  school-boy,  who  presses 
his  closed  eyes  with  his  fingers  to 
see  beautiful  but  mazy  objects,  of 
all  colours,  pass  before  his  vision, 
he  would  deliver  his  writings  from 
that  strong  prejudice  which  is 
almost  universally  felt  against 
them,  and  confer  lasting  and  inva-. 
luable  treasures  upon  the  literature 
and  science  of  his  country.  It 
appears  to  us  that  this  fondness 
for  the  pure  creations  of  a  teeming 
fancy,  and  an  incapacity  to  deny 
himself  the  gratification  of  diver- 
ging to  collateral  themes  are  his 
great  defects.  The  ramifications*  of 
his  own  thought  are  so  varied  and 
endless,  that  he  is  ever  forsaking 
the  main  current  to  take  us  up  some 
sinuous  creek,  or  to  the  bottom  of 
some  deep  bay.  View  seems  to 
open  within  view,  and  one  bye- 
path  out  of  another,  in  such  endless 
succession,  that  we  are  borne  in- 
finite leagues  away  from  the  start- 
ing-point, and  in  quite  an  eccentric 
course,  till  we  are  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted, ere  yet  our  journey  b  be- 
gun. And  under  all  this  the  convic- 
tion haunts  us,  that  few  men  could 
come  so  directly  at  their  aim.  Whe- 
ther it  is  that  he  feels  such  confi- 
dence in  his  own  untiring  strength^ 
or  that  the  abstraction  of  his  mind 
is  so  great,  that  he  still  preserves,  in 
all  his  most  remote  speculations 
and  aphelia,  the  point  at  whidh  he 
is  again  to  approach  his  leading 
theme;  or  that,  like  a  traveller 
along  a  flowery  path,  he  thinks 
more  of  the  flowers  than  the  path, 
and  stays  to  pluck  and  admire, 
when  he  ought  sturdily  to  press 
on,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  so  it  is.  This  is  the 
vice  of  his  thinking,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his 
40 
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being  read  and  understood.  That 
the  author  can  resist  the  temptation, 
which  every  branch,  and  twig, 
and  leaf,  and  blossom  of  his  sub- 
ject may  present,  and  go  majesti- 
cally along  the  main  stem  to  the 
top,  there  are  many  decisive  proofs, 
both  in  this  and  his  former  works. 
One  suited  to  citation  is  to  be 
found  at  p.  82. 

«  APHORISM  VII — L.  &  ED. 

*<  The  proper  and  natural  effect,  and  in 
tbe  absence  of  all  disturb! np^  or  intercepting 
forces,  tlie  certain  and  sensible  accom- 
panifncnt  of  peace  (or  reconcilement)  with 
God,  is  our  own  inward  peace,  a  calm  and 
quiet  temper  of  mind.  And  where  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  earnestly  desiring,  and 
of  having  sincerely  striven  after  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a 
ieme  of  its  presence.  la  this  case,  I  say, 
and  for  a  soul  watchful,  and  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  gospel,  the  peace  with  a 
man's  self  may  he  the  medium  or  organ 
through  which  the  assnrance  of  his  peace 
with  God  is  conveyed.  We  will  not  there- 
fore condemn  this  mode  of  speaking, 
though  we  dare  not  greatly  recommend  it. 
Be  it,  that  there  is,  truly  and  in  sobriety 
of  speech,  enough  of  just  analogy  in  the 
subjects  meant,  to  make  this  use  of  the 
words,  if  less  than  proper,  yet  something 
more  than  metaphorical ;  still  we  must  be 
cautious  not  to  transfer  to  the  object  the 
defects  of  the  deficiency  of  the  organ, 
which  must  needs  partake  of  the  imper- 
fections of  the  imperfect  beings  to  whom 
it  belongs.  Not  without  the  co-assurance 
of  other  senses  and  of  the  same  sense  in 
other  men,  dare  we  affirm  that  what  our 
eye  beholds,  is  verily  there  to  be  beheld. 
Much  less  may  we  conclude  negatively, 
^nd  from  the  inadequacy  or  suspension  or 
affections  of  the  sight  infer  the  non  exist- 
ence, or  departure,  or  changes  of  the  thing 
itself.  The  caoielion  darkens  in  the  shade 
pf  him  that  bends  over  it  to  ascertain  its 
colours.  In  like  mauner,  but  with  yet 
greater  caution,  ought  we  to  think  re- 
specting a  tranquil  habit  of  the  inward 
life,  considered  as  a  spiritaal  nnte,  as  the 
medial  organ  in  and  by  whioh  our  peace 
with  God,  and  the  lively  working  of  his 
grace  on  our  spirit,  are  perceived  by  us. 
This  peace  which  we  have  with  God  in 
Christ,  is  inviolable;  but  because  the 
sense  and  persuasion  of  it  may  be  inter- 
rupted, the  soul  that  is  truly  at  peace  with 
God  may  for  a  time  be  disquieted  in  it- 
self, through  weakness  of  faith,  or  the 
strength  of  temptation,  or  the  darkness  of 
desertion,  losing  sight  of  that  grace,  that 
love  and  light  of  God's  countenance,  on 
which  its  tranquillity  and  joy  depend. 
Thou  dulst  hide  thy  face,  saith  David,  aiid 


J  was  troubled.  But  when  these  eclipv} 
are  over,  the  soal  is  rerired  with  new  cot- 
solation,  as  the  face  of  the  earth  b  re- 
newed and  made  to  smile  with  the  rrtcr 
of  the  sun  in  the  spring  ;  asd  thn  oar^' 
always  to  uphold  Christiana  in  the  wdur' 
times,  vix.  that  the  grace  and  love  of  G«. 
towards  them  depend  not  on  their  teoff. 
nor  upon  any  thing  in  them,  bat  is  itill,  / 
itself,  incapable  of  the  smallest  altersto'. 
**  A  holy  heart  that  gladly  enteru: 
grace,  shall  find  that  it  and  peace  cso&: 
dwell  asunder;  while  an  ungodly  ki' 
may  sleep  to  death  in  the  lethargy  of  ar^ 
presumption  and  impenitency ;  but  sta* 
lively,  solid  peace  he  cannot  bare.  1-^ 
ii  no  peace  to  ike  wicked,  $akh  lay  0.- 
Isa.  Ivii.  21.— pp.  82—84. 

We  fear,  however,  some  i^- 
ihirers  of  Mr.  Coleridge  majf<'- 
dissatisfied  with  the  moderated  re- 
presentation we  have  given  ;  ar  * 
we  should  feel  no  satisfactioo  oi: 
selves  in  leaving  it  to  be  infcrp 
that  the  volume  consists  maioh 
**  transcendental  trash/'  NotoLi"^ 
can  we  speak  favourably  of  ti. 
scope  and  bearing  of  the  who!*. 
as  exhibiting  a  decided  attachmtot 
to  evangelical  truth  ;  but  we  art 
bound  to  addy  there  are  passa^. 
and  large  passages  too,  that  vi.' 
yield  the  accomplished  reader  ex- 
quisite pleasure.  The  foilowic: 
Aphorism  will  shew  at  once  tb^ 
force  and  eloquence  with  whict 
Mr.  C.  can  write,  and  will  afford  i 
specimen  of  the  theological  senti- 
ments advocated  in  his  volume.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  passage  of  sini^ular 
excellence,  and  can  scarcely  be 
paralleled  in  volumes  of  old  « 
new  theology. 

•«  APHORISM  XVIII. 
<<  StedfaU  by  Faith.  This  b  absolotr^ 
necessary  for  resistance  to  the  evil  pni- 
ciple.  There  is  no  standing  out  wiihotf 
some  firm  ground  to  stand  on :  afid  litf 
faith  alone  supplies.  By  faith  in  tbeljn 
of  Christ  the  power  of  God  becomes  o  A 
When  the  soul  is  beleagued  liycDrnKi 
weakness  on  the  walls,  treachery  at  ik 
gates,  and  corruption  in  the  citadel,  t«i 
by  faith  she  says — Lamb  of  God,  $lti 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world!  i^* 
art  ray  strength  !  I  look  to  thfc  for  ^Vfi* 
verance !  and  thus  she  overcomes.  7W 
pollution  (miasma)  of  sin  is  prrcipiua^j 
by  his  blood,  the  power  of  sin  iscooqBrt^ 
by  his  spirit.  The  apostle  says  not— i:r^ 
fast  by  your  own  resolutiona  and  piirpoxs; 
hni^^Uedfast  by  faith*     Nor  yet  strdiss:  k 
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your  wm,biitsfe4/a«t  in  the  fai/fc.  We  are  glory  which  he  had  with  his  Father  before 
not  to  be  looking  to,  or  brooding  over  the  world  began,  only  to  ihow  us  a  way  to 
ourselves,  either  for  accusation  or  for  con-  life,  to  uach  truths,  to  ttU  us  of  a  i^ur- 
fidence.  or  (by  a  deep  yet  too  frequent  rection?  Or  saith  he  not,  I  am  the  way, 
self-delusion)    to    obtain    the   latter     by     I  am  the  truth,   I  am  the  resurrection  and 


making  a  merit  to  ourselves  of  the  former. 
But  we  ire  to  look  to  Christ  and  *  him 
crucified.'     The  law  *  that  is  very  nigh  to 
thee,  even  in  thy  heart  ;*  the  law  that  con- 
demncth  and  hath  no  promise ;  that  stop- 
peth  the  guilty  Past  in  its  swift  flight, 
and  maketh  it  disown  its  name  ;    the  law 
xvjll  accuse  thee  enough.     Linger  not  in  the 
justice-court,  listening  to  thy  indightment ! 
Loiter  not  in  waiting  to  hear  the  sentence  ! 
No!     Anticipate  the  verdict  1     Appeal  to 
C4BMr  I    Haste  to  the  king  for  a  pardon  ! 
Struggle  thitherward,  though  in  tetters: 
aud  cry  aloud,  and  collect  the  whole  re- 
maining strength  of  thy  will  in  the  outcry— 
I  believe  I  Lord  !  help  my  unbelief !   Dis- 
claim all  right  of  property  in  thy  fetters ! 
Say  that  they  belong  to  the  Old  Man,  and 
thht  thou  dost    but  carry  them  to  the 
grave,  to  be   buried  with   their  owner; 
Fix  thy  thought  on  what  Christ  did,  what 
Christ  suffered,  what  Christ  is— as  if  thou 
wouldst  fill  the  hoUowuess  of  thy  soul 


the  life  I"-pp  305—309. 

To  sum  up  our  opinion,  we  must 
say  in  brief,  that  this  volume,  so 
replete  with  what  is  good  and  use- 
ful to  the  thinking  public,  makes  it 
more  than  ever  a  matter  of  regret 
that  Mr.  C.  should  so  fritter  away 
his  strength,  and  deliver  the  results 
of  his  extensive  reading  and  pro- 
found  thinking,  so  much  in  the  style 
of  the  mystic  oracle.  Whence  this 
affectation  of  fondness  for  Sibylline  ' 
Leaves  ?  Is  he  incapable  of  produc- 
ing a  work  of  exalted  aim  and  of 
continuous  reasoning?  or  miistwe 
infer  that,  with  the  awfulness  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  sibyl's- cave, 
his  mind  possesses  all  its  confusion? 
Surely  not!     But  he  has  yet  to 


with  Christ !    If  he  emptied  himself  of    redeem  the  promise  of  his  «reat 
t7.  not  irorbetptd  o'^  ^t^    talents  and  vast  knowledge. 

self     to    become    righteousness    in    and 

through  his  agony  and  the  effective  merits 

of  his  cross  ?     By  what  other  means,  in 

what  other  form,  is  it  possible  for  thee  to 

stand  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One  ? 

Vlithwhat  mind  would  St  thou  come  before 

God,  if  not  with  the  mind  of  him,  in  whom 

alone  God  loveth  the  world  ?     With  good 

advice,  perhaps,  and  a  little  assistance, 

thou  wouldst  rather  cleanse  and  patch  up  a 

mind  of  thy  own,  and  offer  it  as  thy  admis- 

sianrighty   thy  qualijication,  to  him   who 

«  charged  his  angels  with  folly  V  Oh,  take 

counsel  of  thy  reason  !     It  will  show  thee 

how  impossible  it  is,  that  even  a  world  .  .  ^ 

should  merit  the  love  of  Eternal  Wisdom    lish  scholar  With  a  general  view 

and  allsufficing  Beatitude,  otherwise  than     of  the  construction    of    the    Chi- 


77ie  Chinese  Miscellany:  consisting 
of  Original  Extracts  from  Chi- 
nese Autliors,  in  the  Native  Cha* 
racters ;  with  Translatums  and 
Philological  Remarks,  ByR.Mor- 
risen,  D.D,  M.R.AS, — London : 
printed  for  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  ele- 
gant publication,  singularly  adapt- 
ed both  to  supply  the  mere  Eng- 


£s  it  is  contained  in  that  all-perfect  idea, 
in  which  the  Supreme  Mind  contemplateth 
itself  and  the  plenitude  of  its  infinity— the 
only  begotten  before  all  ages  !  the  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  the  Father  is  indeed  well 

pleased !  ,     ,    ,       .  u 

•«  Aud  as  the  mind,  so  the  body  with 
which  it  is  to  be  clothed,  as  the  indweller, 
so  the  house  in  which  is  to  be  the  abiding 
place.   There  is  but  one  wedding  garment, 
in  which  ^e  can  sit  down  at  the  marriage 
feast  of  heaven :    and  that  is  the  bride- 
groom's own  g\ft,  when  he  gave  himself 
for  us  that  we  might  live  in  him  and  he 
in  us.    There  is  but  one  robe  of  righteous- 
ness,  even  the  spiritual  body,  formed  by 
the  assimilative  power  of  faith,  for  who- 
ever eateth  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man 


nese  language  and  literature,  and 
admirably  fitted,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  to  assist  the  student 
in  his  first  essays  to  acquire  that 
singular  language.  It  comprises, 
in  a  small  compass,  that  informa- 
tion on  various  subjects  which  an 
ardent,  inquisitive  mind  naturally 
seeks,  and  which  has  hitherto  been 
a  desideratum  in  Anglo-Chinese 
literature.  This  miscellaneous  se- 
lection of  topics  is  made  with  that 
discriminating  mind,  and  treated 
with  that  sound  aiid  practical  judg- 
ment for  which,  we  think,  the  au- 


iind  drinketh  his  blood.     Did  Christ  come  ,      ,.     .         .,      . 

from  heaven,  did  the  Son  of  God  leave  the    thor  is  eminently  distinguished. 
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In  the  outset  we    have    a   few  ''We  shall  briefly  remark  that  the  srl. 

brief  and  general,  but  interesting,  '"^'^s,  which  constitute  the  Chinese  las- 

remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  S»f  .Scr-rtTcLYo^eri^";:^. 

language,  and   its  wide    dlltusion  language  by  the  number,  case  and  gender:: 

over  a  vast  territory  of  the  eastern  of  nouns;  or  the  mood,  tense,  ai^  perso: 

world.     Next  we  have  a  minute  ^^   ^^^bs.      All   these  circuuasUnces  o: 

and  comprehensive  list  of  symbols,  •Pf,?  "*"  "^^^^^^^d  by  the  scope  of  t^t 

,  .  ,      *^       ,               .J        /          .*  sentence,  or  by  separate  particles.    T> 

Which  may  be  considered  as  the  right  order  of  words  in  a  sentence  is  u 

component  elements,  or  basis  of  the  only  thing  to  be  learned.  Whilst  this  cIt^ 

language.     They  are  arranged  in  great  simplicity  to  the  grammar  of  tl«cii:- 

seven  distinct  sections,  according  8"*fi^^''  '^  P"^*P»  «'»^^»  »^  *  ''^t^^,^  ^°i'  *?" 

...  .  I  /•  V  •  i.  J.  pearunce  of  sameness  when  u'ritlco  n  al- 
to the  various  classes  ot  objects  to  phabetical  characters.— The  sketch  of  ix 
which  they  refer.—  construction  of  the  language,  thus  pn- 
1.  Symbols  relating  to  Celestial  Objects.  sented  to  the  general  reader,  will  cc^'!- 

"2 to  the  Earth.  him  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  pr:. 

3.  •    .    .     .     .     .to  Human  Beings.  ciplcs  of  the  language ;    although  it  vl. 

4, to  Animals.  not  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  degn^o  r' 

5.  •••*..    to  Plants.  perspicuity  and  force  with  which  the  (V 

6 to  Man's  Work.  iiese  language  can  convey  ideas.    Fn'O 

7 MiscellancousSyrobols.  tlic  four  hundred  and  twenty  five  cbarsc* 

Next  is  given  **  A  table   of  the  ten  contained  in  the  plates,  when  vario«i5- 

four  hundred  and  eleven  syllables,  ^Y  \ocatod.  a  great  many  human  wanu  an: 

/.!..            !•          r  J.                 J  Wishes  may  be  expressed. 

of  which,  exclusive  of  tones  and  ^         * 

accents,    the    Chinese    language  ^^^t  we  have  a  brief  but  iote- 

consists."    After  which  follows  an  resting  sketch  of  Chinese   litera- 

ample  exposition  of  the  pronun-  ture  arranged  under  eleven  heads 

ciation   and  meaning  of  the   two  "I.  The  Writings  or  Compilations 

hundred  and  fourteen  written  sym-  ofthe  ancient  moral  philosophers  of 

hoU  or  radicals,  as  they  are  usually,  the  age  of  Confucius,  (B.  C.  600,j 

but,  says  the  Doctor,  rather  im-  consisting  of  the  five  sacred  books, 

properly,  called.  called  the  "  Woo  King**  which,  in 

'*  These  four  hundred  and  eleven  respect  to  external  form,    corre- 

monosyllables,  and  two    hundred  spond  to  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses ; 

and  fourteen  radicals,  which  may  and  the  *'&csAoo,''or  "four  books/' 

be  seen  laid  before  the  eye  in  two  compiled  by  four  of  the  disciple.' 

pages,  may  be  considered  as  the  ©^  Confucius,  and  which  bear  a 

materials  of  which  the  whole  Ian-  slight  resemblance  to  the  four  Gos- 

guag«  is  composed."  pels.  With  the  exception  of  a  fev 

Then  follow  "extracts  from  Chi-  passages  in  the  most  ancient  part 
nese  authors,"  in  the  Original  Cha-  of  the  "  Woo  Kin^^'  which  retoin 
racters,  accompanied  with  their  seemingly  something  of  the  know- 
appropriate  sounds,  and  with  a  ledge  which  Moses  must  hare 
free  and  verbal  translation.  Next  communicated  to  the  Israelites, 
a  few  "  detached  phrases,"  and  a  the  rest  appears  a  godless  system 
specimen  of  Chinese  verses.  The  o^  personal,  domestic,  and  politi- 
author  then  closes  this  part  with  cal  moralities,  drawn  only  from 
^'phrases  formed  from  the  pre-  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  or  the 
ceding  characters."  All  these  are  love  offame,  or  present  expediency, 
well  suited  to  exhibit  the  nature,  The  sanctions  of  the  eternal  and 
structure,  and  idiom  of  the  Ian-  almighty  God,  arrayed  with  every 
guage.  natural  and  moral  perfection ;  wi^e 

It  is  generally  known,  that  the  and  good,  and  just  and  merciful; 

Chinese  written    language  is   at  and  the  fear  and  hope  of  immorta- 

once  strange  and  unique,  having  ^Jty ;  and  the  grace  of  a  Saviour, 

apparently   no      parallel    in    the  are  wholly  wanting  in  these  ancient 

world.     On  this  subject  the  Doc-  Chinese  works." 

tor  says,  II.  Histories  of  China. 
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The  Doctor  says  "  the  Chinese     this  region  of  fairy  land,  lest  we 


Historians  place  the  Deluge  about 
2200  B.  C,  and  carry  back  their 
antediluvian  traditions  concerning 
their  great  ancestor  "  Fuh-He*' 
(Fo-hi)  and  "  Neu-  Wo/"  who  melt- 
ed stones  and  repaired  the  Hea- 
vens, to  about  the  year  3200  B.  C. 

III.  Historical  Novels  consti- 
tute a  favourite  department  of  Chi- 
nese reading.  However,  very  few 
of  the  Chinese  novels  are  of  the 
Homance  kind. 

IV.  Dramatic  Works.  Neither 
of  these  two  classes  is  considered 
a  respectable  department  of  litera- 
ture. 

V.  The  poetry  of  China  consists 
chiefly  of  short  compositions,  ex- 
pressing the  tender  or  mournful 
feelings  of  the  heart:  or  descrip- 
tive of  rural  scenery. 

There  are  six  other  classes  of 
which  the  most  important  relate  to 
Geography,  Medicine,  and  As- 
tronomy. On  all  these  subjects, 
but  particularly  the  two  first,  there 
is  no  lack  of  books  in  China.  As 
to  the  works  on  Astronomy,  the 
Doctor  tells  us  "  they  generally 
fall  into  the  dreams  of  astrology ; 
and  state,  with  wearisome  minute- 
ness, lucky  and  unlucky,  felicitous 
and  infelicitous,  days  and  hours, 
for  bathing,  shaving,  commencing 
a  journey,  or  beginning  to  sow  or 
plant,  or  to  visit  a  friend,  or  to 
make  a  bargain,  &c.  They  can, 
however,  without  the  aid  of  Euro- 
peans, fortell  eclipses,  and  state 
with  considerable  accuracy  other 
celestial  phenomena." — We  have 
next  **  a  summary  of  the  Chinese 
ancient  Books  called  the  "Woo 
King''  and  ''Sze  ShooJ' 

The  Doctor  gives  us  an  analysis 
of  their  contents,  and  brief  expo- 
sition of  a  strange  mystical  sys- 
tem comprised  in  one  of  the  books 
of  the  "  Woo  King;"  it  is  called 
the  "  Vik  King,"  and  contains  the 
doctrines  of  changes  founded  on 
the  system  of  *'  dual  powers"  in  na- 
ture. We  dare  not  venture  to 
pick  and  cull  for  our  readers  out  of 


should  at  once  expose  our  temerity 
and  ignorance,  and  bewilder  our 
readers  and  ourselves  in  the  end** 
less  mazes  of  metaphysico-philo- 
sophico-theological  jargon.  How- 
ever, under  the  sober  guidance  of 
the  Doctor,  we  may  venture  to  ha- 
zard something  on  this  mysterious 
theme  in  his  own  words. 

'*  The  reader  cannot  help  remarking-.that 
the  first  Cause  of  this  "  Atheistical  pantheUti  - 
caV*  system,  whether  called  •*  Tae]Keih**  or 
'*  Lcy"  has  not  attributed  to  it  any  thing  at 
all  resembling  the  natural  and  moral  per- 
fections of  the  Deity ;  it  is  not  the  object 
of  esteem,  of  reverence,  of  awe,  of  hope, 
trust  j  or  of  "worship  ;  and  cannot  (although 
the  term  first  cause  may  apply  to  it,)  be 
at  all  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  all* 
perfect,  and  ever-blessed  God'  of  Divine 
RevelaUon." 

On  the  Confucian    school  the 

Doctor  remarks, 

*'  Some  have  punned  upon  the  word, 
and  called  it  the  <  Conftision  school.'  In 
one  sense  it  may  be  called  the  school  of 
confusion,  that  is,  if  magnificent  talking, 
founded  on  gratuitous  data,-  such  as  have 
been  exhibited  above,  and  a  great  deal 
more  of  a  similar  kind,  about  the  "  Shing 
jin**  or  wise  man,  may  be  called  confusion, 
then  the  school  is  such  ;  but  not  so,  if  a 
haseleis  fabric  may  still  be  orderly ;  for  in 
varions  fanciful  unfounded  thedrtes  of  na- 
ture, of  religion,  of  morals,  of  politics,  of 
medicine,  &c.,  provided  you  take  for  grant- 
ed the  premises,  you  will  soon  have  a  most 
beautiful  and  orderly  system.  The  Chi- 
nese is  a  system  of  fitness,  suitableness, 
propriety,  or  decorum,  with  little  or  no- 
thing of  a  divine  sanction.*' 

Finally,  the  Doctor  closes  his 
work  with  "  Notices  of  European 
.  intercourse  with  China, .  ana  of 
books  concerning  it."  Here  the  au- 
thor gives,  in  chronological  order, 
an  account  of  the  most  important 
works  that  have  been  written  on 
China  by  Europeans,  especially  the 
Catholic  Missionaries.  The  subject 
is  of  course  naturally  dry  to  a 
general  reader;  but  we  think  the 
Doctor's  occasional  shrewd  cha- 
racteristical  remarks  on  Travellers, 
Authors,  and  Books,  will  render 
it  interesting  and  instructive  to 
many,  while  it  will  contribute  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  English 
scholars  to  the  literature  and  Ian- 
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guage  of  China,  and  perhaps  in« 
duce  some  to  epgage  in  the  study 
of  the  language,  from  the  exalted 
motive  of  communicating,  to  this 
large  section  of  the  human  family, 
the  blessed  tidings  of  salvation. 


A  Taie  of  Paraguay  f  by  Robert 
Souihey,  Esq.  LL.D.  Poet  Laur 
reate» — -Xondon:  12mo.  1825. 

It  is  so  long  since  our  Poet 
Laureate  appeared  in  his  poetical 
character,  that  we  began  to  think 
he  was  resolved  for  the  future,  to 
wear  his  bays  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, and  enjoy  his  '*  otium  cum 
dignUate**  without  farther  toil  or 
disturbance.  Possibly  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  well  for  his 
reputation,  if  this  conjecture  had 
been  well  founded,  for  the  volume 
before  us  will  certainly  add  as 
little  to  his  poetic  fame,  as  his  re- 
cent prose  volumes  to  his  general 
reputation.  The  title  oage,  filled 
with  Mr.  Southey's  hign-sounding 
titles  of  literary  honours,  looks 
like  the  blazonry  on  some  splendid 
coffin. 

But  we  must  not  stay   at  the 
titlc'page.     This  poem  certainly 


But  it  is  time  to  give  some  briei 
account  of  the  poem;  and  that 
may  be  done  in  a  very  few  lines. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  i 
part  of  **  Dobrizhoffer's  History 
.of  the  Abipones,"  translated  into 
English  verse ;  a  sort  of  poeticdi 
abridgment,  indeed,  containing  an 
ample  description  of  the  custom^ 
and  manners  of  living  of  tbt- 
savages  of  Paraguay;  and  will 
be  found  a  useful  work  of  refer- 
ence, by  all  who  are  studying  the 
early  history  of  South  America. 
The  following  is  the  outline  o! 
the  tale.  Quiara  and  Monoenu 
(what  names!)  escape  the  rava£e> 
of  the  small  pes,  which  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  rest  of  their  tribe, 
wander  forth  they  know  not 
whither,  and  at  last  build  them- 
selves "  a  leafy  bower,"  **  Slow 
Mondai*s  stream  beside."  Tbe 
principal  events  detailed  after 
this  are,  the  birth  of  children  to 
this  solitary  pair  —  the  death  of 
Qiiiara  by  a  Jaguar — the  findin:: 
of  his  widow  and  children  bj 
Martin  Dobrizhoffer — ^their  re- 
moval, at  bis  persuasions,  to  tfa« 
station  occupied  by  himself  anc 
other  Jesuits — and  their  death,  fron 


possesses     one    concomitant     of    <*iseases  occasioned  by  change  of 
poetry,   of  which   Mr.  Southey's     climate,  and  temperature,  and  man- 


earlier  productions  are  entirely 
destitute,  and  which  he  held  in 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  we 
mean  metre:  so  that  now  we  may 
say,  whereas  formerly  our  Laureate 
gave  us  poetry  without  metre, 
he  has  here  given  us  metre  without 
poetry.  "  The  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment," indeed,  can  be  classed  with 
neither  of  them,  as  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  devoid  both  ot  poetry 
and  metre. 


ner  of  living — and  here  endeth  tbe 
poem  I  From  these  meagre  mate- 
rials. Dr.  Southey  hath  manufac- 
tured his  four  cantos,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pases. 

Our  readers  shall  now  peruse  i 
few  extracts,  as  specimens  of  tb^ 
work,  and  as  a  confirmation  of 
our  strictures.  The  following  bracf 
of  stanzas  contain  the  interests 
catalogue  of  Monnema  s  household 
virtues : — 


(( 


Expert  in  all  hcv  aez'i  bonsehold  wayi. 
The  Indian  weed  she  skilfolly  could  dreas; 
And  in  what  depth  to  drop  the  yellow  maize 
She  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to  raise 
The  lightened  soil ;  and  well  could  she  prepare 
Its  ripen'd  seed  for  food,  her  proper  praise. 
Or  in  the  embers  tarn,  with  frequent  care. 
Its  succulent  head,  yet  green,  sometime  for  daintier  fare. 
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And  how  to  matcrate  tlie  bark  she  kneir. 
And  draw  apart  its  beaten  fibres  fine, 
And  bleachiog  them  in  sun,  and  air,  and  dew, 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine, 
With  rapid' twirl  of  band,  the  lengthening  line ; 
Next  interknitting  well  the  twisted  thread, 
In  many  an' even  mesh,  its  knots  combine. 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed. 
Light  hammock  there  to  hang  beneath  the  leafy  shed." 

The  description    of   Monnemas  to  cite.     It  would  do  as  a  motto 

Confinement  occurs  in  the  same  for  the   next  edition  of  *'  Burn's 

canto  from  which  we    have  just  Principles."     Dobrizhoffer  is  thus 

extracted,  but  it  is  too  disfi^usting  elegantly  introduced — 

«  From  Gratz,  among  the  Ayrian,  hills  he  came. 
And  Dobrizhoffer  was  the  good  man's  honoured  name.'* 

Honoured  name !    Cacophony  is    music  to   it.     But   strike  **  a 
nobler  and  a  loftier  strain.'' 

**  The  PatroYi  Saint,  from  whom  their  town  was  named, 
Wa^  that  St.  Joachim,  who  legends  say. 
Unto  the  Saints  in  limbo  first  proclaimed 
The  advent." 

The  latter  part  of  the  last  canto  method ;   but  alas !   with  all  the 

IS  an  obituary,  to  record  the  deaths  imperturbable  gravity  of  prose; 

of  Monnema,  Mooma,  and  Yeruti,  Just  listen,  ye  lovers  of  poetry,  to 

with  all  due  accuracy  and  luminous  this  awful  stanza. 

**  The  old  man  to  whom  he  bad  been  given  in  care, 
To  Dobrizhoffer  came  one  day,  and  said, 
The  trouble  which  our  youth  was  thought  to  bear 
With  such  indifference,  hath  deranged  his  head. 
He  says,  that  he  is  nightly  visited. 
His  mother  and  his  sister  come  and  say. 
That  he  mifst  give  this  metfSa^e  from  the  dead. 
Not  to  defer  his  baptism,  and  delay 
A  soul  upop  the  earth,  which  should  no  longer  stay.*' 

Such  stanzas  as  these  form  the  Laureate.    There  is  a  dedication 

dtdple  commodity  of   the    poem,  also  to  his  daughter,  which  con^ 

We  do   not  mean   to  say,    that  taiiiaj»ome  really  beautiful  lilies, 

there  is  not  one  poetical  thought,  by  far  the  best  in  the  volume,  but 

or  one  poetical  verse  in  the  vo-  they  are  too  long  for  citation <  We 

lume ;    but  surely    our  Laureate  hope  Dr.  S.  will  soon  redeem  his 

ought  not  to  compel  us  to  wad^  former    fame,  otherwise  he  may 

through  one  hundred  and  thirty-  scarcely  presume   to   please    the 

eight  pages  to  find  it.     The  pre-  "  gentle  and  the  good/^ 

face  and  the  notes  are    equally  ^«^m^^v«^ 

unique ;  the  former  consisting  of  A  Sermon^  occasioned  by  the  Death 

a  long  Latin  extract  from  Dobriz-  of  the  Rev.  John  Rytand,  D.  D. 

Loffer,  and  the  latter  containing  preached  at  the  Baptist  Meeting, 

almost  as  much  Spanish  as  Eng-  Broadmead,    Bristol,    June   6, 

lish.    But  all  is  designed,  we  pre-  18^6.     By  Robert  HaU,  M^A. 

snme,  to  ehmdate  the  text  upoh  The  single    sermons  with  which 

such    important   subjects  as   the  Mr.  HaU  has  favoured  the  publie, 

fitting  a  pair  of  shoes  on  a  Spanish  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more 

dandy.     There  is  a  proem  to  the  xlistinguished  from  the  sermons  of 

tale,  in  which  our  author  cour-  other    emin^tat    mpdern    divines, 

teously  contrives  to  insert  some  than  from  owe  another.    There  h, 

laodatoty    lines    on    Wellington,  indeed,  a  singular  varii^ty,  or  even 

That  was  wiell  done,  and  like  a  -diversity  of  cbturlicter  oanbiaed 
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with  the  same  general  beauty  and 
grace.  We  experience  in  reading 
them  in  succesHon,  the  same  sensa- 
tion as  in  passing  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year  from  one  district 
of  a  most  lovely  and  richly  culti- 
vated country  into  another.  Each 
district  has  its  characteristic  excel- 
lence ;  it  may  be  pointedly  distin- 
guished from  the  one  just  left;  and 
so  we  may  travel  on  through  coun* 
ty  after  county— each  peculiar, 
but  yet  all  harmonizing,  and  pre- 
senting every  where  the  freshness 
and  fragranceof  a  universal  spring. 
A  general  and  very  hasty  view  of  the 
characteristic  distinctions  of  several 
of  Mr.  H.'s  sermons,  we  presented 
some  years  ago,  in  our  notice  of  his 
discourse  on  the  death  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  and  we  shall  not 
now  further  allude  to  the  fact,  than 
to  say,  that  the  present  discourse 
supplies  an  additional  illustration 
of  our  remark.  As  one  of  theyeu?, 
(alas,  too  few,)  which  he  has  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  it  bears  ample 
evidence  of  the  same  skilful  work- 
manship; but  is  as  distinct  from 
all  its  precursors,  as  they  are  from 
one  another.  It  displays  a  singu- 
lar facility,  both  in  perceiving  and 
grouping  the  ideas  most  suitable 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject; 
and  both  for  the  merit  of  some 
particular  passages,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  eminent  individual, 
for  whose  memory  it  will  form  an 
enshrinement  more  durable  than 
marble,  is  not  unworthy  of  tank- 
ing with  those  admirable  produc- 
tions of  the  same  pen,  to  some  of 
which,  if  it  should  be  deemed  in- 
ferior in  eloquence,  it  will,  at  least, 
be  deemed  equal  in  interest. 

It  is  a  circumstance  which  we 
cannot  but  deem  unpropitious,  if 
not  to  the  lasting  reputation  of  Mr. 
Hall's  discourses,  at  least  to  their 
utility,  that  they  have  all  been  in- 
debted to  the  spur  of  some  pecu- 
liar service  or  event  for  their  exist- 
.ence.  It  can  scarcely  be  said, 
that  Mr.  Hali  has  fully  and  fairly 
displayed  his  talent  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of   any  single   doctrine  ot 
Christianity.     There  has  been  a 
singular  appropriateness  in  all  his 
sermons  to  the  great  public  occa- 
sions  on  which  they    have  beeo 
preached ;    but  this    very  appro- 
priateness   has  deprived  them  of 
the  character  which  is  so  desirable, 
and  which  he  is  so  well  capable 
of  imparting  to  them.     It  may  be 
true  enough,  that  these  discourses 
are  all  not    only  tinctured,    hot 
stored  with   Christian  sentiments, 
and  present,  in  some  cases,  suffi* 
ciently  precise  statements  and  ex- 
positions of  the  author's  doctrinal 
views  ;  but  still  lie  has  never  yet 
done,  as  other  eminent  divines- 
entered  broadly  and  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  a  single  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel — nothing  amounting  to 
a  sermon,  or  a  disquisition  upoo  a 
distinct  doctrine.     We  regret  this 
exceedingly,  because,  though  there 
is  something  imperishable   in  the 
nature  of  his    style    and    of  his 
thoughts,  that  will  secure  attention 
to  his  works,  as  long  as   pulpit 
eloquence   shall  be    either   culti- 
vated or  admired ;  yet  vee  cannot 
but  think,  that  a  far  higher  degree 
of  utility  might  have  been  attained, 
and  his  unrivalled  vigour  of  mind 
and  discrimination   turned  to  far 
happier  account,  had   they  beeo 
directed  to  the  elucidation  of  spe- 
cific doctrines  or  duties  of  revela- 
tion.    When  we  see  what  an  ele- 
vation of  thought  he    possesses, 
and  with  what  facility  he  passes 
from  the   profound  and  subtle  io 
argumentation,  to   a    display    of 
sentiment,  or  an  appeal  to  feeling; 
that     he    uses  with   equal   grace 
the  acutenessof  the  logician,  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  orator;  that 
every  subject  passes  from  under 
his  hands,  ornamented  as  well  as 
elucidated;  that  of  all  men  living, 
perhaps  he  has  the  most  exquisite 
sense,  both  of  completeness  and 
elegance ;  when  we  consider  the 
steady  light  with  which  he  shioes 
through  all  his    course,  and  the 
grace  with  which  he  moves  through 
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every  section  of  it,  we  cannot 
but  regret,  both  for  his  own  sake, 
and  that  of  the  Christian  public  in 
general,  that  he  has  not  chosen  to 
contribute  rather  to  the  stores  of 
Christian  divinity,  and  to  lay  him* 
self  out  upon  some  segment  of  the 
vtride  ana  interesting  circle  of 
Christian  truth.  We  cannot  but 
think  he  has  yet  to  produce  some-r 
thing,  and  it  must  be  in  the  form 
of  sermons  or  orations,  which  shall 


from  the  subject  of  Christ's  friend- 
ship for  John,  to  meet  and  explode 
the  infidel  objection,  that  Chris- 
tianity makes  no  provision  for  the 
cultivation  of  patriotism  and  friend- 
ship. This  is,  indeed,  the  part  of 
the  present  discourse  which  with 
general  readers,  and  those  not 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Ryland's 
character,  will  form  the  chief  at- 
traction. We  shall,  therefore, 
give  it  entire,  as  a  complete  speci- 


take  the  undisputed  precedence  of    Ynen  of  the  easy  and  elegant  style 
all  productions  of  either  or  of  both     of  reasoning,  for  which  Mr.  H.  is 


these  classes  which  this  age  can 
boast,  and  to  which  we  shall  refer 
with  more  satisfaction  than  we  now 
do  to  the  miscellaneous  volume  of 
sermons  which  bears  his  name. 

In  elucidating  particular  por- 
tions of  Christian  sentiment  or 
duty  by  brief  collateral  discussion, 
he  has  been  eminently  successful, 
and  his  acuteness  as  a  controvertist 
has  been  extensively  felt  in  his 
own  denomination.  It  may  be 
added,  he  has  admirably  guarded 
the  sentiments,  or  defended  the 
outworks,  or  defeated  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  carrying  the  war 
back  into  their  own  trenches  with 
exquisite  skill  and  adroitness.  Few 
men,  indeed,  have  -ever  been  more 
successful  in  exhibiting  the  gene- 
ral consistency  of  Christianity;  or 
in  displaying  those  divine  charac- 
teristics appertaining  to  it,  by 
which  its  attractions  are  at  once 
revealed  to  the  heart,  and  its  argu- 
ments made  palpable  to  the  un- 
derstanding. While  he  shows  its 
beauty,  he  shows  its  strength,  and 
rarely  fails  to  make  his  reasoning 
his  most  elaborate  eulogy.  The 
present  discourse  contains  a  very 
singular  and  striking  illustration 
of  this  remark.  We  should  not 
have  expected  the  introduction  to 
a  Funeral  Sermon  to  -  contain  a 
masterly  piece  of  reasoning,  in 
reply  to  an  infidel  objection  against 
Christianity  ;  but  such  is  the  fact, 
without  any  apparent  effort,  or 
sense  of  discrepancy  to  the  ser- 
vice, Mr.  U.  has  taken  occasion, 
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It  has  been  alleged  by  unbelierers,  as 
a  defect  in  the  morality  of  the  gospel,  that 
it  neglects  to  inculcate  patriotidm  and 
friendship.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these, 
it  seems  a  sufficient  reply,  that  though  an 
attachment  to  our  country  as  such,  is  not 
expressly  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  duties  which  result  from  the  relation 
in  which  Christians  stand  to  their  rulers, 
are  prescribed  with  great  perspicuity,  and 
enforced  by  very  solemn  sanctions  ;  and  if 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  princes  and  magis- 
trates are  not  enjoined  with  equal  explicit- 
ness  (as  could  not  be  expected  in  writings 
where  they  are  not  addressed)  the  design 
of  their  appointment  is  defined  in  such  a 
manner,  as  leaves  them  at  no  loss  to  per- 
ceive,  what  it  is  that  they  owe  to  the  com- 
munity. But  where  these  duties  are  faith- 
fully discharged  by  each  party,  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  social  compact  are  so 
justly  appreciated,  and  so  deeply  felt,  that 
the  love  of  country  is  less  liable  to  defect 
than  to  excess.  In  all  well-ordered  poli- 
ties, if  we  may  judge  from  the  experience 
of  past  >iges,  the  attachment  of  men  to 
their  country  is  in  danger  of  becoming  an 
absorbing  principle,  inducing  not  merely  a 
forgetfulness  of  private  interest,  but  of  the 
immutable  claims  of  humanity  and  justice. 
In  the  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Roman* 
republic,  their  country  was  the  idol,  at 
whose  shrine  her  greatest  patriots  were  at 
all  times  prepared  to  offer  wliole  heca- 
tombs, of , human  victims  :  the  interests  of 
other  nations  were  no  further  regarded,  than 
as  they  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
gratification  of  her  ambition  ;  and  man- 
kind at  large  were  considered  as  possessing 
no  fights,  but  such  as  might  with  the  ut- 
most propriety  be  merged  in  that  devouring 
vortex.  With  all  their  talents  and  their 
grandeur,  they  were  unprincipled  oppres- 
sors, leagued  in  a  determined  conspiracy 
against  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
mankind.*-  In  the  eyes  of  an  enlightened 
philanthropist,  patriotism,  pampered  to 
such  an  excess,  loses  the  name  of  virtue  ; 
it  is  the  bond  and  cement  of  a  guilty  con* 
4P 
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federation.  Ti  wn^  n^rlby  of  tlie  i^sdom 
of  om*  gr^t  Yegiiflator  to  deeliiie  the  ex* 
presi  inculcation  of  a  princi]^e  bo  liable  to 
degenerate  into  excess,  and  to  content 
himself  with  prescribing  the  virtues  which 
are  sure  to  develope  it,  as  ftir  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  dictates  of  universal  bene- 
volence. 

*'  The  second  part  of  the  objection  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  is  susceptible  of  a 
similar  answer.  Let  it  be  admitted,  that 
our  Lord  did  n6t  formally  prescribe  the 
cultivation  oT  friendship ; — and  wbat  then  ? 
He  prescribed  the  virtues  out  of  whicli  it 
will  naturally  grow;  he  prescribed  the 
cultivation  of  benevolence,  in  all  itSdiver* 
si^ed  mddcs*  of  operation.  In  his  personal 
ministry,  and  in  that  of  his  apostles,  he 
enjoined  humility,  forbearance,  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  and  the  most  tender  sym- 
pathy with  the  infirmities  and  distresses  of 
our  fellow-creatures ;  and  his  whole  life 
was  a  perfect  tr^inscript  of  these  virtues. 
But  these,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  evenbr, 
and  under  the  usual  arrangements  of  pro- 
vidence, are  the  best  preparation  for  friend- 
ship, as  well  as  the  surest  guarantee  for  the 
discbarge  of  iu  duties,  and  the  observation 
of  its  ttgfits.  I'or  such  is  the  secret  affi- 
njty  of  naind  to  mind,  such  the  social  con- 
stitution of  man,  that  he  who  is  imbued 
with  these  disposition^  can  scarcely  fail,  in 
tie  pilgrimage  of  life,  to  contract  a  friend- 
ship with  one  or  more  of  his  specie^.  Ac- 
customed to  look  upon  the  whole  hutntin 
family  with  a  benign  aspect,  some  mem- 
hers  of  it  will  atti^act  more  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  awaken  more  of  his  complacency 
t6an  others ;  where  their  virtues  are  equal, 
some  more  than  ordinary  congeniality  of 
taste  and  temper,  will  form  a  basis  of  pre- 
ference, a  motive  for  predilection,  which, 
cpnfirmed  by  habit  and  strengthened  by 
the  reciprocal  exchange  of  gratifying  atten- 
tions and  kind  offices,  will  at  length  ripen 
into  friendship.  A  mind  habitually  tender 
easily  melts  into  Softness,  and  exchanges 
the  sentiments  of  esteem  for  those  of  spe- 
cific attachment  and  endearment.  What 
is  friendship  in  virtuous  minds,  but  the 
concentration  of  benevolent  emotions, 
heightened  by  respect  and  increased  hy 
exercise,  on  one  or  more  object*  ?  Friend- 
ship is  not  a  state  of  feeling,  whose  ele- 
ments are  specifically  different  from  those 
which  compose  every  other.  The  emotions 
we  feel  towards  h  frietid,  are  the  same  in 
kind  with  those  we  experieface  on  other 
occasions ;  biit  they  are  more  complet 
and  more  exalted.  It  is  the  general  sensi- 
bility to  kind  ahd  SoclW  affections,  moi-c 
immediately  directed  to  orib  6r  Inore  indi- 
viduals, and  in  consequence  of  its  parti- 
cular direction,  giving  birth  to  an  order 
of  feeling  more  vivid  and  intense  than 
usual,  which  constitutes  friendship.  Hence 
we  perceive  the  Impropriety  of  making  ft 
the  subject  o^  legislation.     It  is  the  duty 


of  eVery  man  to  cultivate  tbe  dispostievi 
which  leid  to  MvtMblp,  the  lore  of  kit 
species,  admiration  of  virtue,  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  gratitude,  humilltr, 
along  wiiu  the  most  inflexible  adherence  Co 
probity  and  truth.  Wherever  these  exiit. 
friendship  w^il  be  tile  datura)  reflolt ;  hvt 
it  will  result  as  a  felicity,  rather  than  as  t 
duty ;  and  is  to  be  placed  among  the  re- 
wards of  virtue,  rather  than  its  obligations. 
Happiness  is  not  to  be  prescribed,  Imt  io 
be'  enjoyed;  and  such  is  the  benevolent  ar« 
rangement  of  Divine  Provicfence,  tbtf 
wherever  there  is  a  moral  preparation  for 
it,  it  follows  of  course  ;  and  such  are  tbe 
pleasures  and  advantages  derived  from  rir- 
tnoos  friendsliip.  Its  duties,  supposing  it 
to  be  formed,  ai^e  d^dncible,  with  snfficieof 
certainty  and  precision,  from  the  light  of 
nature  and  the  precepts  of*  scripture,  *od 
none  more  sacred;  but  in  the  act  of  form- 
ing it  the  rnitd  disdains  the  fetters  of  pre- 
scriptiOBf ,  and  is  left  to  be  dietermined  br 
the  impulse  of  feeling,  aad  the  operatioo 
of  events, 

^*  Besides,  wei^  ^enddhip  incnlcated  is 
a- matter  of  indispensable  obligntioo,  end- 
lest  embamusments  would  arise  in  de- 
termining at  what  period  the  relation  shall 
commence ;    whether  with    one    or  wltlt 
more ;  and  at  what  stage,  in  the  progrrss 
of  mutual  attraction,  at  #hAt  p6!nt,  the 
feelings   of    reciprocal    regiri'd   shrill   be 
deemed  to  reach  the  maturity,  which  enti- 
tles them  to  the  sacred  name  of  friendship. 
The  laws  of  virtue  and  pief;^  are  coerd 
with  our  existence,  considered  as  reason* 
able  and  accountable  creatures.    Their  aa- 
thority  |s  founded  on  immutable  relatioof* 
the  duties  resulting  from  which  are  capable 
of  being  clcariy  conceived  and  exactly  de- 
fined ;    but  he  who  should  undertake  to 
pYesof  ibe  to  the  subtle  and  mysterious  io- 
pulses  ifbich  invite  susceptible  minds  to 
friendship,  would  find  himself  engaged  in 
an  attempt  as  hopeless,  as  to  regulate  tbe 
motions  of  the  air  which  <  btowHh  where  tt 
listeth.' 

<*  But  though  dhe  cultivation  of  friend- 
ship, for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  is 
not  made  the  subject  of  precept,  but  is 
left  to  grow  up  of  it^tf  tinder  the  general 
culture  of  reason  atd  religfon,-  U  is  one  of 
the  fairest  productioils  of  th^  human  soil, 
the  cordial  of  life,   the  lenitive  of  oar 
sorrows,  and  the  multiplier  of  our  joys ; 
the  source  equally  of  animation  and  of 
repose.    He  t^ho  ii  destitute  of  this  bles- 
sing, amidst  the  greatest  6rowd  and  pres- 
sure of  society,   is  doomed  to  solitude; 
and  however   surrounded  with   flatterers 
and  adnllrbrd,  hotirevdr  armed  with  powrr. 
and  rich  in  the  endoWi^etits  of  nature  sod 
of  forturi^,  has  no  itesting  place.     The 
most  elevated  station  in  life  affords  do 
exemption  from  tho^e  agitdtions  and  dis- 
quietudes ^hich  eah  only  be  laid  to  mt 
on  tbe  bosoto  of  a  friend. 


.1825.] 

*SThfi    syippatUles   even 
mind?,  wl^en  not  warmed  .by  the  breath. of 
friondshipa  ^re  too  faiat  ^Qd.cold  to  sa- 
tisfy .ii\Q  social   ccarings  of  our  .nature ; 
their  com]U)ssion  is  too  much  dissipated  by 
the  multiplicity  of  its  objects*  and  the  va- 
rietii'S  of  distress,  to  suffer  it  to  fluw.loi^ 
in  one  channel ;  while  the  sentiments  of 
.coogtatulatipn  av^  still  mpre  ^li^ht  ^nd 
superficial.     A  transient  tear  of  pity,  or  a 
smile  of  complacency  equally  transient,  is 
all  we  can  usually 'bestaw  on  the  scenes  of 
happiness  or  of  misery  f^hich  we  meet  with 
in  the  paths  of  Ijfe.    (B.qt  vfi&n  naturally 
seciis  for  a  closer  union,  a  more  perma- 
nent conjunction  of  interests,  a  more  in- 
tense reciprocation   of  feeling ;  he  finds 
the  vffMi  of  one  or  more  wiUi  whom  be 
am  ti^ust  the  secrets  of  bis  ,heart,  .and  re- 
lieve himself  byimparting  the  interior  joys 
Ond    sorrows  with   which    every   human 
breast   is  fraught.    -He  seeks,  in  short, 
jinotber^elf,  akindred  spirit,. who$;e  inte- 
•r4ist  in  .his  .welfare  beacs  sojne  proportion 
to  bis  own,  .with  wbpm  he  may  lessen  his 
cares  by  sympathy.^  and  multiply  his  plea- 
sures by  participation. 

**  The^atisfajction.deriviid  from  survey- 
ing the  most' beaiitiful  scenes  of  nature  or 
the  most  exquisite  productions  of  art,  is  so 
far  from  being  complete,  that  it  almost 


of  .ylrtUQus  Ne^t  to  the  immediate  ^idance  of  God 
by  his  Spirit,  the  counsel  .and  epcourage- 
ment  of  v.irtuous  aud  enlightened  friends, 
afford  the  most  powerful  aid,  in  the  en- 
counter of  temptation  and  in  the  career  of 
duty. 

"  Wisdqm  indeed  is  not  confined  to  auy 
limited  circle,  much  less  to  .the  very  naN 
row  one  of  private  friendship,  and  sound 
advice  may  often  be  procured  from  tho.se 
with  whom  we  hnve  contracted  no  ties  of 
intim<'^cy.  But  the  patient  attention  re- 
quired to  comprehend  and  epcounter.all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case  ;  the  perse- 
vering ardour,  the  persuasive  sympathy, 
necessary  to  invest  it  with  authority  ahd 
to  render  it  effectual,  will  be  >vanting  ;  in 
the  absenpe  of  which,  the  widest  counsel 
is  a  wintry  and  sickly  beam,  which  plays 
op  the  .surface  only :  it  may  enlighten, 
))ut  will  seldom  penetrate  or  melt.*  The 
Ci>usciousoess,  too,  of  .po^^essing  a  share 
in  the  etseem  and  .affection  of  persons  of 
distinguished  worth,  is  a  powerful  sup- 
port to  every  virtuous  resolution  ;  it  sheds 
a  warm  and  cheerful  light  over  the  path^ 
of  life,  fortifjes  the  breast  against  uii,man- 
ly  dejection,  and  pusillanimous  fears ; 
while  the  apprehension  of  forfeiting  these 
advantages,  presents  a  strong  resistMice 
to  the  encroachments  of  temptation.  There 


turns  into  uneasHa6S6,-wb«n  there -is  none    juse.higher  conatdetations,  U  is^true,  which 


with  whom  we  can  share  it ;  nor  would 
the^QiAst^asslonate  admirer  of  ^loqu<?DC6 
OF  >poetry  consent  .to  ovitoess  .their  m<Mt 
stupendous  exertions,  upon  the  simple 
condition  of  not  being  permitted  to  rcvedl 
bis  emotions.  So  e^sent^al  an  ingredient 
in  felicity  is  friendship,  apart  from  the 
more  solid  and  pttrmanent  advantages  it 


ought  invariably  to  produce  the  same 
effect ;  b}it  vie  Ijaye  no  such  superfluity  of 
§tc^ngt^,«AS.$bould  iqduceus  to  tleglioe  the 
aid  of  inferior  motives,  when  all  are  but 
barely  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  our 
state.  The  recollection  that  we  ^re  act- 
ing under  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  will  lose 
nothing  of  its  force  by  Ijeing  Joined- to^the 


.procures,  ^pd  ^h^  .viewed  in.no  i^th^r    gremembrance,  that  our. eqqduQt  is..subject 


light  tha^  as  the  organ  of  comrpunicatjon, 
tue  cjiiannclof  feeling  and  of  thought.  But 
if  jov  itself  is  a  burden  which  the  heart  can 
ill  sustain,  without  inviting  others  to  par- 
.tftke  of.it,.i)OT»  much  oiqi^  the  ^ocrA^ions 
of  ,a9;xiet^,  liie  pert^rWions  of  fear,  a^d 
the<leji?ct\bn  arising  from  sudden  and  over- 
whelming calamity. 

**'But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  source  ofplea- 
svre,  >or  ,aj5  a  relief  from  :pain,  thi^t  vir- 
tuous friendalfipis  to  be  coveted  ;  itjs  ^t 
le^st  as  pi^uch  recommended  by  its  utility. 
He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  ju- 
dicious an4  sympathisingfriend,  -way  be 
4&aid  to  have  doubled  his  loantal,  resources : 
.hy.  associat^P^g  an  eqiial,  perhaps  a  superior 
mind,  w.ith  his  own,  he  has  provided  .the 
means  of  strengtheniug  his  reason,  of  per 


tP^t^e  scrutiny  o^  friends,  whose  s^ptUnents 
are  in  uuisqn,  whose  influence  coincifies, 
with  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  Ood. 
And  surely  it  must  be  no  contemptible 
aid  in  the  .discharge  .of  l)is  duties,  ifjiich 
he  de^ivesj  who  h,as  Invitejd.the.  benevolent 
inspection  of  his  actions,  tl^e  honest  re- 
prehension of  his  errors,  and  the  warm  en- 
couragement of  his  virtues  ;  who,  accus- 
:tom€d  to  lay  open  tjiie  , interior, pf  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  most. retired  secrets  of  his 
heart,  finds  in  the  approbation  of  his 
friend,  the  suffrage  of  his  conscience  re- 
flected and  ccMii&rqajed ;  ^who  Relighted, 
.but  not  elated,  by  the  ^Q^fn  l^e  has 
secured  ^nd  the  confidence  he  has  won, 
advances  with  renovated  vigour  in  the 
paths < that  lead  to. glory,  honour,* and  im- 


fecting  his  counsels  of  discerning  and  cor-    .mortality,    ffihe  pleasures,  r<Qsi|Uiug  from 


recting. his  errors.  He  can  have  resovroe 
at  all  tiipiQs  to  thejudgnyentAnd  asfistafice 
of  one,  who  with  the  same  power  of  dis- 
cernment with  himself,  comes  to  the  de- 
cision, uf  a  question  .with  a.ipind  fieither 
harassed  .with  the  .perplexities,  norli«ea^d 
witli  the  p^iops,  fvhich  so  frequently  ob- 
,$cui^e  t^  perpept^a  pf,  o.vr  true.)iotcr^§M* 


the .  mutual  at^hipent,  of , kindired.  spirits, 
are  by  no  i^eans  confiped  to  the  moment's 
of  persooal  intercourse  ;  they  di/fuse  their 
odours,  though  more  faintly,  «through.tbe 
■seasons  of  absence ;  refreshing.aod  exhila- 
;rati9g  .tl^i  mind  by.thefrem^mjbraiiiice  of 
the  past,  and,  the. anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture.   It  is  a  treasure  possesseily  wt^en  Jit 
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and  congenia]  habits,  apart  from  pietj,  i* 
permitted  by  the  benignity  of  Profidco'v- 
to  embellish  a  world,  wbich,  with  all  ib 
maguificeocc  and  beauty,  will  shortly  p^ 
AWAy ;  that  which  has  religion  for  i's 
basis,  will  ere  long  be  transplanted,  \\ 
order  to  adorn  the  paradise  of  God." 


it  not  employed ;  a  reserve  of  strength, 
ready  to  be  cllled  into  action  when  roost 
needed ;  a  fountain  of  sweets,  to  which 
we  may  continually  repair,  whose  waters 
are  inexhaustible. 

**  Friendship,  founded  on  the  principles 
of  worldly  morality,  recognised  by  virtuous 
heathens,  such  as  that  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Atticus  and  Cicero,  which  the  last 
of  these  illustrious  men  has  rendered  im- 
mortid,  is  fitted  to  survive  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  :  but  it  belongs  only  to  a 
union  founded  on  religion,  to  continue 
.  through  an  endless  duration.  The  for- 
mer of  these  stood  the  shock  of  conflicting 
opinions,  and  of  a  revolution  that  shook 
the  world :  the  latter  is  destined  to  sur- 
vive when  the  heavens  are  no  more,  and 
to  spring  fresh  from  the  ashes  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  former  possessed  all  the  sta- 
bility which  it  is  possible  to  sublunary 
things ;  the  latter  partakes  of  the  eternity 
of  God.  Friendship  founded  on  worldly 
principles  is  natural,  and  though  composed 
of  the  best  elements  of  nature,  is  not 
exempt  from  its  mutability  and  frailty; 
the  latter  is  tpiritual,  and  therefore  un- 
changing and  imperishable.  The  friend- 
ship which  is  founded  on  kindred  tastes 


This  beautiful  and  powerful  pas- 
sage, which  may  be  denominate^i 
the  introduction,  or  first  section  of 
the  discourse,  is  followed  by  ai< 
elucidation  of  the  character  of  cltt 
Apostle  John,  as  the  disciple  wlum 
Jesus  hved,  and  then  by  the  iotf* 
resting  outline  of  the  life,  aou 
admirably  finished  picture  of  the 
character  of  Dr.  Ryland,  from 
which  we  have  extracted  so  larsreiv 
in  another  department  of  our  work. 
The  close  of  the  sermon  contain? 
some  beautiful  thoughts ;  but  wt 
have  already  exceeded  our  limits, 
and  must  content  ourselves  by  re- 
commending its  general  perusal. 


ILiUvavia  IcteliUitha ;  or,  zf^t  ^ook  asiorm. 


The  Judgement  of  the  late  Arch- 
buhop  of  Armagh,  and  Primate 
of  Ireland,  1.  Of  the  Extent  of 
(Jhrisfs  Death  and  Satisfaction, 
Sfc. — 2.  Of  the  Sabbath,  and  Ob- 
servation of  the  Lord's  Day. — 
3.  Of  the  Ordination  in  other  Re- 
formed Churches,  Sfc.  Sfc,  By  N. 
Bernard,  D.D* — London  :  1667. 
12mo^ 

The  biography  of  Dr.  Usher  is 
too  well  known  to  require  from  us 
any  lengthened  account;  and  the 
excellency  of  his  character,  toge- 
ther with  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing in  whatever  related  immedi- 
ately to  his  own  profession,  pro- 
cured for  him,  during  his  life-time, 
a  considerable  degree  of  deference, 
and  still  render  some,  at  least,  of 
his  works  objects  of  regard  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  theological  and 
chronological  inquiries.  The  little 
work  before  us  was  posthumous. 
It  is  also  partly  the  composition 


of   die  Archbishop  himself,    and 
partly  of  his  friend  Dr.  Bernard, 
in  explanation  and  vindication  ot 
the  Primate's  sentiments,  in  whose 
character  he  seems  to  have  felt  t 
very  deep  interest.    The  first  tract, 
which  we  certainly  think  (he  most 
important,  and  to  which,  for  that 
reason,  we  shall  almost  entireir 
confine  our  attention,  is  entitled. 
as  quoted  above,  '*  Of  the  Exteni 
of  Christ's  Death  and  Saiirfaetum,^ 
Upon  this  most  important  subJKt 
the  Archbishop  had  adopted,  nbat 
has  more  recently   been   denomi- 
nated '<  moderate  Calvinism,"  aod 
which,  during  the  present  age,  ba^ 
met  with  two  able  defenders  io  tbt 
late  Andrew  Fuller,  and  the  hu 
Dr.  Edward  Williams.    Dr.  Usbcr 
remarks, 

**  That  in  the  two  extremitiet  of  opinion 
held  in  this  matter,  there  is  somewhat  tint. 
and  somewhat  /alse ;  the  one  extremity  a- 
tendt  the  benefits  of  Christ's  ntisCKliot 


1825.] 

too  far,  as  if  hereby,  God,  for  his  part,  were 
actually  reconciled  to  all  mankind,  and  did 
really  discharge  every  man  from  all  his  sins, 
and  that  the  reason  wiiy  all  men  do  not 
reap  the  fruit  of  this  benefit,  is  the  want 
of  that  faith,  whereby  they  ought  to  have 
believed,  that  God  in  this  sort  did  love 
them.  The  other  extremity  cmtracts  the 
riches  of  Christ's  satisfaction  into  too  nar- 
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that  it  could  not  8tand  with  his  honour  to 
put  it  up  without  amends  made.  The 
particular  application  makes  the  sins  of 
those  to  whom  that  mercy  is  vouchsafed 
to  be  actually  pardoned." — p.  4. 


..  Now  this,  we  think,  is  perfectly 
clear  and  satisfactory,  rendering 
consistent  two  numerous  classes  of 
rou)  a  room  ;  as  if  none  had  any  kind  of  scripture  expressions  which,  upon 
interest  therein,  but  such  as>erec/cctc.i  anv  nfh^r  fivatpm.  are  ntterlv  jit 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  howso- 


ever by  the  gospel,  every  one  be  charged  to 
receive  the  same." — p.  2,  3. 

We  believe  the  Arminian,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  adopted  the 
iirst  mentioned  of  these  views, 
would  not  use  precisely  the  same 
language ;  and  that  he  would  not 
materially  differ,  in  the  explication 
of  his  sentiments,  from  the  mode- 
rate Calvinist,  except  as  it  respects 
his  definition  of  that  freedom  of 
will  which  both  parties  regard  as 
essential  to  moral  accountability. 
When  the  subject,  which  forms  the 
.  distinction  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions, is  pushed  to  the  exact  point, 
it  will,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  resolve  itself  simply  into  the 
reply  we  make  to  the  following 
scripture  question :  **  Who  maketh 
thee  to  differ  .?"  We  know  not  that 
this  statement  admits  of  any  fair 
and  legitimate  ground  of  objection; 
for,  though  the  Arminian   strenu- 


any  other  system,  are  utterly  at 
variance.  We  here  allude  to  those 
passages  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
speak  of  Christ  as  having  died  for 
all ;  and  to  those,  on  the  other, 
which  assert  the  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal election  to  the  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  blessings,  and  the  sove- 
reign efficacy  of  divine  grace  upon 
the  human  mind.  This  view  of 
what  are  called  the  doctrines  of 
Calvinism  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented, by  our  Arminian  brethren, 
as  a  modern  invention,  adopted 
with  the  design  of  softening  doM'n 
some  of  the  more  revolting  features 
of  the  system  advocated  by  the 
Genevan  reformer.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  as  having  a  general  refer- 
ence to  divine  justice,  and  the  spe- 
cial application  of  its  beaefits  to 
the  elect,  is  a  modern  invention  ; 
nor  is   it  deemed   of  any   conse- 


ly  advocates    the   doctrine  of    ^"f."*'^^  T  ^^"^^f'  *'^  ^^'^''^ 


ous 

divine  influence,  he  ascribes  the 
ultimate  efficacy  of  that  influence 
to  a  kind  of  freedom  of  will,  which 
seems  at  variance  alike  with  the 
declarations  of  scripture,  and  the 
dictates  of  sound  philosophy. 


bulk  of  those  professors  who  are 
usually  called  Calvinists,  whether 
their  sentiments  exactly  correspond 
with  those  by  which  Calvin  him- 
self was  distinguished.  **  To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony,"  and  not 
to   any    human    authority,   would 


n    proceeding   to    remark    on  .,       -^      •  .  •       r     4,^    « ...u    : 

u  1.  *L     A     uu-  u       J  X  they  invariably  reter  those  who  in- 

what  the  Archbishop  denominates         -^      r  ^u        *u  ^«  ^c  4.u  • 

.1        .  ,1,  ,    ^  quire  01  them  the  reason  ot  their 


the  middle  course,  he  says, 

"  We  must  in  the  matter  of  our  redemp- 
tion, carefully  put  a  distinction  betwixt  the 
fotisfaction  of  Christ,  absolictely  censidered, 
and  the  application  tli^reof  to  every  one  in 
particular.  The  former  was  once  done  for 
all,  the  other  is  still  doiug^.  The  former 
brings  with  it  sufficiency  abundant,  to  dis- 
charge the  whole  debt ;  the  other  adds  to 
it  efficacy.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  only 
maJces  the  sins  of  mankind  Jit  for  pardon, 
which  without  it  could  not  well  be  ;  the  in- 
jury done  to  God's  majesty  being  so  great. 


faith.  As  little  do  they  regard  the 
insinuations  of  another  class  of 
professors,  who  seem  fond  of  ap- 
propriating all  soundness  in  the 
faith  to  their  own  little  circle.— 
But  let  us  hear  the  Archbishop 
further  on  this  subject. 

*'  Hence,  we  infer  against  the  fi/st  ex- 
tremity, that  by  virtue  of  this  blessed  ob- 
lation, God  is  made  placable  unto  our  na- 
ture, but  not  actually  appeased  with  any. 
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In  reply  to  this  reasoniDg;,  Dr. 
'Ussier  remarks  as  follows : — 


**  The  Ifttter  is  ao  iict  of  huMtu/iirthrs 
tlic  former  of  his  intercession  :  which  bciu 
diverse  parts  of  bis  priesthoods  arc  (Uktic- 
guishablc  oae  from  linotbery  byauodryd./* 
ferences.  This  \k,\^uitis faction  doib  projierlr 
gi?c  conteutmeot  to  God^s  JuUict,  io  vxx 
sort  as  formerly  bath  beeu  declared-  b^ 
inierccnion  dQth  solicit  God's  mcrcie.  JU 
first  coQtaius   the   preparation   of  the  R* 


until  be  hath  received  his  son,  fuoil  fut  on 
the  Lord  Jetut.  As  also  against  the  latter 
extremity,  thiU  all  men  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  an  intere$t  in  the  merits  of  Christ, 
as  in  commm,  though  all  do  not  enjoy  the 
bentJU  thereof:  because  they  bare  no  uill 
to  take  it. — The  well-tpring  of  life  is  set 
open  unto  all,  (Apoc.juui.  17.)  *•  Whonf" 
ever  will,  let  him  {akeof'the  v:<Uer  of  life  free- 
ly,'* but  many  have  nolhine  to  drav)  with, 
and  the  well  is  deep,  faitn  is  the  vesel 
whereby  we  draw  all  virtue  from  Christ, 

and  the  apostle  tells  us,  tliRl  faith  is  nst  .foedy  necessary  for  man's  salratioa:  tb< 
t^  all,  (2  Thess.  ii».  2  )  Now,  the  meaf^s 
of  gettiug  this  faith,  is  the  hearing  of  the 
word  of  truth,  thd  gospel  of  our  ialvation, 
(Eph.  i.  13  )  which  ministereth  that  gene- 
ral ground  for  every  one  to  build  his  faith 
upon.  Now  this  gospel  of  salvatiofi 
many  do  not  hear  at  all,  being  desti- 
tute of  the  ministry  of  the  word  ;  as 
many  bearing  do  not  believe,  or  light- 
ly regard  it,  and  many  that  do  •believe 
the  truth  thereof,  ^are  so  wtdd£4  to  their 
sins,  that  they  have  no  desire  to  be  cleanse^ 
from  them,  and  therefore  they  rtfu$e  to  ac- 
cept the  gratious  offer  that  is  made  unto 
them.  And  yet  notwithstanding  tbeirre- 
fusal  in  their  heart,- we  may  truly  say,  that 
.good  things  were  provided  for  them  on 
Christ'jB  part,  and  a  ricli  price  was  j>ut  into 
the  hands  of  a  fool,  howsoever  he  had  no  heart 
to  use  it.  (Prov.  xvii.  16.)"— pp.6— ^« 

We  inip;ht  quote  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  essay,  we  should 
hope,  without  wearying  our  read- 
ers, but  our  limits  are  confined, 
and  therefore  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  adding  only  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  closing  part. 

**  All  the  waijsofovr  God  are  mcrciCp  and 
truth,  when  we  ware  in  our  sins,  it  was  of 
infinite  niercie  tl»at  an^y  tiwy,  or  ^remedy 
should  be  prc{)ared  for  our  recovery.  And 
when  the  remedy  is  prepared,  we  are  never 
the  nearer,  except  he  be  pleased  of  his  free 
mercie,  to  apply  the  same  to  us,  that  so 
the  whole  praise  of  our  redemption,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  thereof,  may  eo- 
tirely  be  attribiited  to.thc  riches  of  his  gract^, 
and  nothing  left  to  sinful  fluah  wherein  it 
may  rejoice." — p.  H. 

Again, 

<<'The  universality  of  the  satisfactioadero- 
gates  nothing  from  the  necesiity  of  the  spe  ■ 
cial  grace  in  the  application  :  nelher  doth 


second  brings  with  it  ad  application  of  \m 
same.  And  consequently  the  one  may  vrL 
appertain  to  the  common  nmture^  which  tik 
Son  assumed  ;  when  tbe.ot|ier  is  a  tptcn 
privileige  vopchsafed  to  ^nch  particular  ^■ 
sons  onely,  as  the  father  hath  given  him.  Aii 
therefore  we  may  safely  conclude  out  o(t. 
these  premises,  that  the  Lamb -of  God  tftr- 
ing  himself  a 4ocrifiQe  Jpr  the  eine.oftheutuic 
world,  intended  by  giving  sufficient  satis/ac- 
tion to  God's  jfistice,  to  make  tlie  naivn 
of  man,  which  he  had  assumedy  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  mercy,  and 'to  prepare  a  sufdW 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;  wbics 
should  be  denied  to  none' tU^t  intended  u> 
take  the  benefit  of  it  :  howsoever  be  io- 
tended  not  hy  applying  this  all -sufficient  re- 
medy unto  eveiy  person  ia  particular,  to 
muke  it^fctva/  unto  tlie. salvation  ofsil, 
or  to  procure  thereby  actual  pardon  fortbr 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  So,  in  one  respect, 
be  may  be  said  to  have  tiied  for  all,  and  io 
another  respect  not  to  kave  died  for  iA\ ; 
yet  so  as  in  respect  of  his  m^ncy  he  may  be 
counted  a  kinde  of  univertal  cause  of  the  rr 
storing  of  our  nature,  aa  Adasn  was  of  tin 
depraving  of  it ;  for,  as  far  as  I  can  di*- 
cern,  he  rightly- hits  the  nail  on  tbebesd 
■that  detcraiioeth .  the  point  in  tbia  maoper.*' 

To  this  part^f  the  little  yoIuok' 
before  us  is  appended  ''  An  An- 
swer of  the  said  Archbishop  of 
Armagh  to  some  (Exceptions  taken 
againsthift  aforesaid  Letter/*  In  the 
first  place,  he  replies  to  that  error 
of  PopevVi  by  whioh  it  is  supposed 
"  that  tdhrut,  by  'his  ^merits,  faatii 
made  satisfaction  to  his  Father  io 
grosse  ;  -and  the  Pope  bff  -kis  vM' 
ymce.f  and  his  priests  by  their  ob- 
lations in  the  •masse,  do  make  • 
particular  application  to  particulif 


the  speciality  of  tbe  one  any  ways  al)ridge     .persons.         In   the    COMtse   of  tbb 


the  generality  of  tbe  other,  indeed  Gbrist 
our  Saviour  saith  (John  xvii.  6.)  I  pray 
not  for  the  world,  but/or  them  that  thou  hast 
given  me:  but  the  consequence  liereby- re- 
ferred may  well  be  excepted  against,  vis. 
he  prayed  not  for  the  worldi  thcreCore  hfi 
payed  not  fur  the  world. "f-pp.  14, .15. 


r^plyhe  makes  the.following  staU* 

ment,  which,  as  it  tends  further  lo 

illustrate  the  author's  views,  v<^ 

take  the  liberty  of  quoting  : — 

<  <  O^ir  Saviounbatji  obtauMdat  the  b«»i> 
of. his  Fittber  rwoudiMoa,  Mad  iotp^ 
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nesse  of  sinoes,*  dot  for  the  reprobate^  but 
eleet  ontly^  and  not  for  them  neither,  be- 
fore they  be  trtiely  regteitenited,  and  im- 
planted into  himself ;  for  election  being 
nothingfeiOfr  btkt  the  pu^se  of  God,  rest- 
ing in  his  own  minde,  makes  no  kind  of 
alteration  in  the  party  elected,  but  onely 
the  execution  of  that  deered  and  purpose, 
which  in  sQdh  as  have  the  use  of  reason  is 
done  by  effectual  cutting^  in  all  by  spiritual 
regeneration,  which  is  the  new  bi'th,  with- 
out which  BO  man  caH  see  the  kivgdov/t  of 
0«rf."— pp.  21,22. 

The  second  objection  to  which 
he  replies,  relates  to  the  Arminian 
controversy. 

.  '<  The  main  error  of  the  Arminians, 
{vide  Cormn.  in  Defen,  Atminu  cap  11.)  and 
of  the  patrons  of  universal  grace  is  this, 
that  God  offer eth  unto  every  man  those 
means  that  are  necessary  unto  salVation, 
both  sufficiently  and  eff'ectualiy  f  and,  that  it 
resteth  in  the  free-will  of  every  one  to  re- 
ceive or  reject  the  same :  for  the  proof 
thereof  they  alledge,  as  their  predecessors, 
the  SeihipeUigeans,  did  before  them,  that  re- 
ceived  axiome  of  Christ  dying  for  all  men, 
which  being  rightly  understood,  makes 
nothing  for  liheir  pttrpose.  Some  of  the^ 
opposites  (8ub}6ct  to  oversights  as  well  as 
others)  more  forward  herein  than  circunv- 
pect,  have  answered  this  objection,  not 
by  expounding  (as  was  fit)  but  by  fiat  detiy" 
ing  that  famous  axiome ;  affirmihg  peremp- 
torily, that  Christ  died  onely  for  the  elect, 
aud  for  others  rmllo  ntodo :  whereby  they 
gave  the  adverse  party  advantage  to  drive 
them  unto  this  extream  absurdity ,  viz.  that 
seeing  Christ  in  no  wise  died  for  any,  but 
for  the  electt  and  all  men  were  bound  to 
believe  that  Christ  died  for  themselvesj  and 
that  upon  pain  of  damnation  for  the  con- 
trary infidelity :  therefore  all  men  were 
bound  to  beKcve  that  they  themselves  were 
elected,  although  in  truth  the  matter  were 
n^othiag  so. 

Non  talis  auxflio  nee  defensorlbus  istis 

Tempus  eget." — p.  25. 
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The  second  paper,* noticed  in  the 
title-page  of  this  work,  is  "A 
Learned  Letter  to  Dr.  Twisse, 
concerning  the  Sabbath,  and  Ob- 
servation of  the  Lord's  Day;''  with 
regard  to  which,  we  shaU  satisfy 
ourselves  with  this  approprit^e  de- 
signation. Nor  shall  we  occupy 
more  space  in  our  attention  to  the 
third,  than  what  may  be  required 
in  reniarking  that  Dr.  Usher,  it 
appears,  notwithstanding  insinu- 
ations to  th^  contrary,  field  *'  that, 
irt  cases  of  necessity,  where  bishops 
cannot  be  had*  the  ordination  by 
presbyters  standeth  vaKd.*  We 
have  passed  over  "  A  Vindication 
of  him  from  a  pretended  chemge  of 
opinion  in  the  first;  some  Adver^ 
tisements  upon  the  hiter ;  and,  in 
p^vention  of  further  injuries,  a 
declaration  of  his  judgment  on  se- 
veral subjects."  tBesifdes  these, 
we  have  "  The  Redaction  of  Epis- 
copacie  unto  the  Form  of  Synodi- 
cai  Government,"  &c. ;  respecting 
which  we  will  nierely  say,  we  ap- 
prove of  the  Archbishop's  scheme, 
as  an  ifnprovement  certainly,  but 
only  so  far  as  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  better  than  the  Church  of 
England. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged 
change  of  sentiment,  notwithstand- 
ing what  Dr.  Hammond  and  others 
have  said  on  the  subject,  we  are 
still  sceptical.  AH  parties  have 
manifested  a  feverish  anxiety  to 
claim,  as  adherents,  distinguished 
individuals. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

Within  ^  few  weeks  the  death 
of  three  venerable  clergymen  o( 
the  Baptist  denomination  in  three 
different  section^  of  the  United 
States,  has  taken  place,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Boston ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Eurman,  of  Charleston, 


S.  C. ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams, 
of  New  York.  Such  men  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  pass  off  the  stage 
without  observation.  We  have, 
therefore  selected,  from  recent 
publicatioil8,the  following  sketches 
which  embrace  all  the  principal 
facts  and  incidents  in  the  life  of 
each. 
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REV.   DJL   BALDWIN. 

The  following  biographical  sketchy  em- 
bracing the  leading  incidents  of  Dr.  B.'s 
life,  is  from  the  Christian  Watchman  : 

llie  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Conn.  December  23,  1763.  In 
the  year  1780,  he  became  pious,  and  united 
himself  to  the  Baptist  Church  in  Canaan. 
Ni  H.  to  which  place  he  had  a  short  time 
before  removed.  His  prospects  in  civil 
and  military  life,  were  at  this  period  unu- 
sually promising,  but  abandoning  every 
hope  of  secular  distinction,  he  devoted 
himself  to  preaching  the  gospel  among  a 
denomination,  then  every  where  spoken 
against,  and  with  whom  the  usual  portion 
of  a  minister  was  labour  without  ct^asing, 
in  the  midst  of  pinching,  and  sometimes 
chilling  poverty.  He  was  ordained  in 
Canaan,  June  11,  1783. 

In  this  place  he  lived  for  seven  years, 
and  throughout  its  whole  vicinity  his  name 
is  yet  mentioned  with  reverence  and  af- 
fection. Besides  supporting  himself  and 
his  family  bv  his  own  personal  exertions, 
bis  ministerial  labours  were  abundant  in 
his  own  and  all  the  neighbouring  towns. 
As  a  proof  of  the  respect  in  which  be  was 
held,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  he 
several  times  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
town  in  the  legislature  of  the  stnte. 

In  1790,  Dr.  B.  removed  with  hie  fa- 
mily to  Boston,  having  accepted  the  call 
to  the  pastorship  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Chnrch,   a    church  which,   though  then 
small  and  divided,  has  since,  under  bis 
ministry,  become  one  of  the  most  nume- 
rous and  flourishing  in  the  commonwealth. 
Here  Dr.  B.  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced his  ministry  anew.     From  the  la-  . 
borious  duties  of  a  thinly-settled   parish, 
he  was  at  once  transplanted  to  an  elegant 
and  literary  metropolis,    surrounded    by 
men  whose  praise  was  in  all  the  churches, 
and  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  aca- 
demic learning.     Yet  to  this  situation  he 
was  manifestly  equal.    He  here  successfully 
pursued  that  course  of  study  which  not 
only  laid  the  foundation  of  his  extensive 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  but  also  enabled 
him  so  ably  to  illustrate  and  defend  the 
doctrines  and  ordinances  of    the  gospel 
through  the   medium  of  the  press.    The 
highest  honours  of    his  profession   have 
long  since  been  conferred  upon  him.     Of 
most  of  the  benevolent  Institutions  of  this 
city,  he  was  either  a  manager  or  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  in  the  last  convention 
for  revising  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
he  was  an    active  and   much   respeeted 
member.      Of  his  own   denomination  in 
New-England,  he  has  long  been  decidedly 
at  the  head.  To  him  all  his  brethren  looked 
for  counsel  and  advice;  no  measure  seemed 


to  promise  success  unless  it  received  his 
sanction  ;  and  no  instltatio^  seemed  com- 
plete unless  it  enrolled  his  name  as  io 
President. 

He  was  a  member  of  such  a  great  num- 
ber of  religious,  literary,  and  charitable 
institutions,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficnlc 
to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  of  them. 
He  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Waterville  College,  from  its  foondatios; 
one  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity ;  a  Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society ;  President  of  the  Boston  Bap'Jtt 
Foreign  Mission  Society  ;  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Education  Soeietj, 
and  President  of  the  EvangeHcal  Tract 
Society.  He  has  also  been  President  of 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  of  t&e 
United  States,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Baptist  Convention. 

The  Waterville  Intelligencer 
gives  the  following  particulars  of 
his  last  moments : 

For  some  weeks  before   the  late  com- 
mencement at  Waterville  College,  he  bad 
resolved,  notwithstanding   the  infirmitiff 
of  age  to  attend  it.  He  accordingly  started, 
preached  at  Hallo  well  on  his  way,  and  oo 
Monday,  the  2rth  iilt.  arrived  at  Water- 
ville.    After  his  arrival,  he  stated  tliai  be 
thought  his  health  was   considerably  im- 
proved by  the  journey.     He  was  welcomtd 
by  a  number  of  friends  who  had  antici- 
pated his  coming  with   peculiar  intenr^t. 
He  spent  the  former  part  of  the  eveoioz 
in  remarking  on  various  subjects  connecifil 
with  literature  and  religion,  and  the  Intur 
part  of  it  in  conversation  on  sudden  de«Uis, 
especially  those    which    had    taUcen  place 
among  ministers  of  the  Gospel.     In  con- 
versing  on  this  subject  he  closed  the  evrc- 
ing,  and  after  prayer,  he  took  his  leave  of 
the  company  in  a  manner  unusual  to  b:m- 
self:    He  bade  good  night  to  each  and 
went  round  and  shook  hands  with  all  wLo 
were  present.    As  he  left  the  room,  tbc 
company  arose,  as  it  were  involantarilr, 
and  went  out  with  him  into  the  entry  war, 
and  gazed  upon  him  as  he  ascended  the 
stairs  to  bis  lodging.     Ah  !  little  did  tbcr 
think  they  were  looking  for  the  last  time 
on  this  object  of  attachment,  and  that  be 
had  bidden  them   a  final    adieu.      Aliout 
eleven  o'clock,  Mrs.  Baldwin  said  to  bio, 
how  do  you  do,  my  dear?     He  repKei', 
I  don't  know,  and  turned  over,  and  groaorb' 
and  died.     A  physician  was  immediatrir 
called,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  effeii 
a  resuscitation,  but  all  in  vain  ;  his  spirit 
had  left  its  earthly  abode  for  its  maosioo 
in  the  heavens. 

(To  be  contitmed  in  SuppUmeni,) 
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TheRights'of  THE  Christian  Church 
DEFENDED  :  071  Addrcss  to  the  Members  of 
the  Church  assembling  in  the  Low  Chapel, 
Ileckmondwike';  containing  a  full  and  ex^ 
plicit  Statement  of  recent  Events,  S^c.  Sfc^ 
By  Joseph  Mather,     Leeds.  1825. —As 
niany  of  our  readers  will  probably  never 
see  this  pamphlet,  and  as  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates  calls  for  the  immediate 
and  serious  attention  of  that  portion  of 
the  religious  public  who  are  concerned 
in  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  Con- 
gregational body,  we  shall  offer  a  full  ab- 
stract of  its  contents.  It  appears  that  the 
Heckmondwike  "  Trustees  have  a  right 
to  interfere  in  any  way  that  they  please, 
and  at  ajiy  time  that  they  choose,"  in  the 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  affairs  of 
the  church :  moreover,  if  any  one  or  two 
of  their  number  please  to  exert  their 
power  upon  any  point,  the  remainder 
can  only  curb  them  by  the  slow  and 
ruinous  arm  of  chancery.     Some  time 
after  Mr.  Mather  had  accepted  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  church,  by  the  una- 
nimous call  of  its  members,  the  singers 
made  use  of  a  marriage  anthem,  on  an 
occasion  which  he  considered  a  profana- 
tion bothof  tbe  piece  itself  and  of  the  house 
of  God.  Mr.  M.  communicated  his  views 
to  the  members  of  the  church,  when  it  was 
resolved,  "  that  the  practice  of  singing 
the  marriage  anthem  indiscriminately  for 
all  sorts  of  characters  is  siriful,  and  ought  ' 
not  to  be  continued."    Notice  was  ac- 
cordingly given  to  the  singers  to  this 
effect ;  so  far,  however,  were  they  from 
attending  to  it,  that  they  sung  the  an- 
them on  the  following  Sabbath,  on  a 
precisely  similar  occasion.    Some  of  the 
trustees  now  took  the  matter  up,  without 
solicitation,  and  resolved,  **  that  notice  be 
given  by  the  said  trustees  to  singers  who 
occupy  the  singing-pew,  on  Sunday  next, 
&c.,  that  the  marriage  anthem  shall  be 
discontinued  singing  from   the  date  of 
this  notice."  Now,  although  the  trustees, 
in  this  instance,  backed  the  minister  and 
members,  their  interference  is  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  correct  government  of 
ah  Independent  church*    They  assumed 
a  power  which  should  only  be  vested  in 
those  united  in  the  bond  of  sacramental 
communion :  singing  is  a  braach  of  the 
religious,  not  of  the  temporal  concerns 
of  the  church.    The  singi^rs,  upon  re- 
ceiving this  notice^  deserted  the  singing- 
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pew;  and,  for  the  space  of  nine  months, 
the  worship  was  conducted  without  their 
assistance.    At  the  end  of  this  period, 
they  manifested  a  desire  to  return  and 
re-assume  their  office,  without  specifying 
any  conditions.    The  two  trustees  from 
whose  interference  originated    all    the 
succeeding  troubles,  (and  who,  it  must 
be  noticed,  are  said  to  be  men  making 
not  even  a  profession  of  religion,)  not 
only  agreed  to  the  return  of  the  singers, 
but   expressly    authorized    it.     In  ■  the 
mean  time,   however,   the  church  and 
minister,  having  taken  into  consideration 
the  impropriety  of  allowing  those  to  con- 
duct part  of  the  worship  of  God  who 
might  be  found  intoxicated  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  had  determined  to  do 
without  their  assistance.    The  two  trus- 
tees   in    question   opposed  this :    and, 
having  gained  over  several  of  their  col- 
leagues, (not  jwo/ewor*,^  succeeded,  by  a 
stratagem,  and  by  a  most  strange  and 
irreverend  violation  of  decorum,  in  ef- 
fecting   their    purpose.      Mr.   Mather 
deemed  it  his  duty  not  to  unite  with 
such  characters  as  those  who  occupied 
the  singing  pew.    The  church  and  the 
better  part  of  the  trustees  agreed  with 
him.     lie  then  proposed  to  refer  all 
matters  in  dispute  to  the  neighbouring 
ministers.    This  proposition  was,  how- 
ever, at  pnce  rejected.    A  legal  remedy 
alone  remained ;   "  warrants  were  ob- 
tained against  the  singers  who  had  dis- 
turbed the  worship,    and    against  the 
trustees  who  had  aided  and  abetted  them 
in  that  disturbance,  and  against  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  acted  as  clerk  on  the 
above  occasion ;  when  the  parties  were 
bound  over  in  recognizances  to  appear 
at  the  next  general  Quarter  Sessions.''' 
Mr.  Mather,  however,  although  so  far 
victorious,  still  earnestly  desired  to  set- 
tle the  matter  in  a  more  amicable  way ; 
he  therefore  again  proposed  an  arbitra- 
tion.   The  TWO  trustees  now  felt  little 
difficulty  in  embracing  this  offer,  seeing 
it  afforded  them  a  probable  chance  of 
escape  from  the  blow  of  the  law,  whose 
arm  now  hung  over  them.  It  was  there- 
fore accepted  ;  and  Mr.  Mather  yielded, 
not  only  to  his  own  total  exclusion  from 
the  meeting,  while  his  opponents  were 
admitted  to  state  and  argue  their  own 
case ;  but  even  allowed  them  to  fix  on 
the  churches  from  which  six  arbitrators 
4Q 
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on  each  side  should  be  chosen.  As  our 
readers  will  expect,  from  what  they  have 
already  seen  ot  the  fair  and  honourable 
dealing  of  these  gentlemen,  they  re- 
stricted the  choice,  (1st.)  to  the  neigh- 
bouring t;»//0^e«,  (because,  forsooth,  '<  the 
members  of  churches  in  towns,  with  their 
large  and  enlightened  views,  were,  on 
that  very  account,  rendered  unqualified 
to  pr&nouDoe  an  opinion  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  practices  of  country  vil- 
lages 1''),  and  (2d.)  to  those  three  churches 
which  diey  themselves  should  select, 
and  in  which  the  very  same  evils  existed 
as  those  upon  which  their  members  would 
be  required  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvan- 
tages, Mr.  Mather  yielded  to  the  terms ; 
and  the  synod  at  length  met.  Again  the 
decision  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mather ; 
'  and,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions passed  by  them,  requesting  the 
<  trustees  "  to  manage  the  temporalities 
of  the  place,"  and  authorizing  the  minis-' 
.  ier  end  church  to  appoint  a  clerk,  Mr. 
Mather,  in  conjunction  with  his  dea- 
cons, and  at  the  immediate  request  of 
flEVEN  trusteeSf  did  appoint  a  clerk  to 
-  lead  the  singing ;  determining,  at  the  same 
time,  to  take  upon  himself  the  extra 
duty  of  reading  the  hymn.  Respecting 
the  result,  we  'use  Mr.  Mather's  words : 
?^'This  appointment  was  publicly  noti- 
iied,  as  having  been  made  by  the  church 
in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  trus- 
tees: fhe  individual  so  appointed  ap- 
peared in  his  place.  I  myself  became 
the  clerk ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  read  out 
two  lines  only  of  a  hymn,  than  the  person? 
who  had  obtruded  themselves  into  the 
«inging  seat  struck  olBT  a  tune,  and  sunff 
it  through.  A  second  and  even  a  third 
attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  ping- 
ing, in  a  way  consistent  with  Our  views ; 
but  without  success.  The  individuals 
who  had  thrust  themselves  upon  us  said, 
*  Eiither  we  will  be  thesiogers,  or  you  shall 
'  have  no  singing.'  ^*  Seeing  how  useless 
it  would  be  to  contend  longer  with  men 
who  ditregavded  alike  the  decision  of 
their  own  chosen  judges,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  God  in  his  own  tabernacle,  Mr. 
Mather  resigned  his  charge  i>ver  a  •eon- 
f^reffation  by  whpm  he  was  reapected 
aiHrbelo(vied,  and  from  whom  he  avows 
ikait  onW  death  would  have  separated 
kirn,  had  it  not -been  for  the  persecution 
of  these  two  trustees. 

A  church  thus  situated  is  altogether 

tmisnamed    hulependent.     We  believe 

«uch  instances  are  rare;  but  we  hope 

«tii^  wiU  i)e  still  more  so.    Any  ten- 
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dency  to  wrest  the  government  of  oar 
Societies  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mm- 
bers  of  each  church  wiH  be  attended, 
sooner  or  later,  in  every  case,  with  ex- 
tensive mischief.  The  right  of  pri^-ate 
judgment  may  as  well  be  subjected  to 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  as  to 
trustees,  and  committees,  and  roanageis 
Let  every  Christian  Society  maintaio  lU 
rights,  and  take  care  that  its  trust-deedf 
empower  no  person  to  interfere  betweer 
a  pastor  and  his  flock.  It  is  daogerot^ 
even  to  leave  the  temporal  affairs  in  i^ 
hands  of  trustees  and  nFianagers^  an>i 
should  never  be  done  without  caUlo^. 
at  given  times,  for  a  regular  statement  o: 
accounts ;  but  when,  as  in  the  preseci 
instance,  a  Christian  Society  is  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  trustees  tbai 
they  can  interfere  with  the  worthipy  suc:> 
a  Society  has  then  little  moi-e  to  do, 
than  bid  others  take  warning,  and  pn* 
pare  to  give  up  the  ghost.  VVe  hope 
Carter  Lane  and  Ueckmondwike^  froc 
the  pulpits  of  which  respectable  aod 
able  men  have  been  expelled  bv 
Jactians,  in  violation  of  the  rights  aui 
votes  of  the  church,,  will  be  waroiogs 
alike  to  churches  and  ministers,  and  ia- 
crease  the  attachment  of  both  parties 
to  the  true  principles  of  scriptural  church- 
government  and  Congregationalism. 

Cottage  Comforts,  tuith  Einttfir 
promoting  them  ^gleaned from  Experience; 
enlivened  with  authentic  Anecdotes.  ^ 
Esther  Hewlet,  2*.  6r7.— This  little  to- 
lume  is  full  of  useful  directions  to  the 
poor ;  but  we  really  think  many  things 
should  have  been  omitted.  The  hints 
to  lying-in  women,  &c.  &c.  should  bate 
been  published  in  a  separate  tract  lo 
mothers* 

The  ALitoff  er  ;  or  Sketches  of  Scot- 
iish  Foot.  it.^-This  is  an  interesting 
tract,  containing  aa  aocotini  o(  visits  (^ 
benevolence  to  the  poor^  and  wiN  ^ 
read  with  pleasure  by  the  benevoleot 
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A  bslMjrogth  f  ortniit  of  Mr.  QterXs 
Ewiag,  minister  of  the  gospel,  Gkugov, 
to  be  executed  on  Steel  in  the  best  tXjkd 
Mezzotioto  Engraving,  by  Mr.  H.  nave, 
from  a  painting  recently  ujcen  by  Mr.  •)• 
Campbell,  («lasgow,  is  nearly  renrfy  ftr 
put)lica'(ion.  5Size,  18  ifitbes  by  14.  ?rlDts, 
15<.^Ptoofs,  *l  j.—'On  f  ttdfca  Paper,  3U 
td,^^A  new  Veekly  "p^l^lc^^oB  ^ot^ 
%be ^  sptiHT  A^D ^sNMaiia  ofr  Tiit  im' 
'ti1tl«ppeak*ott  <lbe  7\k  Jmnsaty^  lo  ht  cm- 
ducted  by  the  author  of  41k  Siaiigrficil 
•iUfliWcr. 
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F. — STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  DISSENTERS. 

Wishing  to  make  this  department  of  our  work  as  complete  as  possible,  we  eaynestlf 
beg  our  Correspondents  to  furnish  us  with  all  documents  and  information  relattiig 
to  it,  addressed  to  tiie  Editors,  at  the  Pnblisher's. 
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CContinued  from  page  608. J 

CHUML£ioH.*-Ottr  -account  of  this 
place  in  the  last  number,  should  have  been 
lireeeded  by  the  following  memoranda. 
The  first  minister  of  the  dissenting  cause 
here,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Hbrt.  To  him 
succeeded  Mr.  John  Cudmorb,  in  1694« 
Of  him  a  short  notice  is  preserved  in  Ca- 
Uimy,  vol*  3,  p.  38i.  Mr.  Richard  Dar- 
KACOTT,  is  the  next  minister  of  whom  we 
have  any  account.  He  settled  here  in 
1722,  and  died  about  1739.  In  the  me- 
moir of  Risdoo  Darracott,  his  son,  8ome 
few* facts  in  the  Hfe  of  Cbis  amiablo  man, 
are  recorded.  On  his  decease  the  pulpit 
'^ras  supplied  for  a  few  months  by  his 
son  Risdon,  surnaoied  *'  Tbe  Star  of  the 
West."    This  was  in  1738. 

Exeter.    Bow  Meeting.    PresbytepioH,'— 
The  first  minister  who  officiated  to  the 
congregation,  assembling    at    this  place, 
was  Mr.  Robrrt  Atkins.    Mr.  Atkins 
was  born  at  Cbard,  in  1626.     He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  and  settled  In  Essex,  on 
a   living  of  £3<i0,  per  annum.      Being 
obliged,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  quit 
this  place,  he  removed  to  Exeter,  and  was 
ejected  from   St.  John's,  in  1662.    His 
]Nrinciple&  wei«  loyal,  and  bis  charity  truly 
oatliolic ;    he  was  of  a  peaceable  healing 
«pirit>  obliging  and  affiible,  grave  yet  plea- 
■Rnt  in  conversation.    Great  offers  were 
made  to  him  if  he  would  conform,  parti- 
cultfly  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  but  Ibeing 
disiatisfied  with  impoted  terms,  the  der  of 
a  mitre  eoold  not  move  him  to  act  con- 
Crary  to  his  sentiments.    The  affairs  of  the 
ehurch  lay  near  his  heart.    The  death  of 
Charies  the  Second,  and  the  dismal  pros* 
pect  of  the  return  of  popery  upon  Jaases's 
declaring  himself  a  papist,  made  a  very 
de^  impression  upon  his  spirit.    He  died 
on  March  28,  168S.    Connected  with  Mr. 
Atkins,    whs    Mr.    Robbrv    Garland, 
ejected  fhwi  Idle^  On  his  ejecUnent  he  re- 
tired to  EaEeter,  and  was  twioo  iupriaosed 
«H  accoiwt  of  his  prineiplee.    The  time 
of'  MiB  decease  is  not.  luujfwa,    <  Meurs. 
JoHM  Hopping,  and  WiLUikM  Hooper, 
were  alto  connectedrwith  this  congtcgation. 
The  fortfief  was  fellow  of  »  college  in  Oxr 
ford,  and  dying  in  1704,  wa»  succeeded  by 
Mr.  /OHN  WfTHBRS,  whohad  beca  settled 
fw  some  years  at  Mpdbury.    Mr.  Wkhms 
waa^  A  matt  of  great  kaowlcdgB  in  aasicat 
at*  flMdeftt  MBlMpy>  a  0lMrl>«t  c«^  db- 


putant,  and  a  writer  of  several  excellent 
pamphlets  in  support  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.    He  was  greatly  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  the  paroxysms  of  which  he   boire 
with   exemfyUiry  patience.     He  died   in 
1729.     Wit)i  Mr.  Withers  was*  associated 
in  the  pastoral  office,  Mn  John  Laving- 
TON,  the  father  of  the  late  celebrated  Sa- 
muel Lavington,    Mr.  JqA«  Lavingtou  was 
the  author  of  several  valuable  tracts,  hat 
IB  chiefly  oemembered  a»  the  eounageoos 
defendant  of  the  Trioilsrian  sentimhnts, 
in  the  controversy  wl»oh  at  this^  period 
distracted  the  dissenting  churcto  of  De- 
vonshire, and  indeed  of  all  England.    Mr. 
liOvtagtoM  died  in  1754.    Ht,  John  Wal*> 
BOND,  fromOttery,  succfededM^. Withers, 
Mr.  WahvTid  was  a  maa  of  a  very  amiable 
temper,  and  a  good  scholar.     He  com- 
nienced  his  pastoral  engagements  at  Ottery, 
in  1698,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevailed 
on  to  leave  a  place  in  which  he  was  mudh 
respected  and  beloved.    He  was. settled  at 
Exeter  about  23  years,  and  died  Octpber  4t, 
1755.    Mr.   Walrond  was   the  author, of 
several  sermons  and  tracts.  Mr.  Abbaham 
TozBR,  from  Norwich,  a  student  of  Dv. 
Doddridge,    now    took    the    charge    of 
this  society.     In  April,   1760,   the  .i^w 
meeting  near  Southgate  was  opened,  a)id 
the  little  meeting  was  shut  up.    On.  ]\&« 
Lavington'i  decease,    the   two   causes    nt 
.Southgate  and  Bow  were  united,  and  the 
juorvices  carried  on  altieroately  by  Messrs^ 
Stephen   and  Micaiah  Towqqou,  iind 
Abraham  Tozer.    In  Januaryy  1776,  the 
united  congregations  invited  Mr.  JaiMEK 
Manning  to  become  assistant  to  Messrs. 
Towgood^  and  Mr.  Stephen,  Tifwgood  ^yipg 
8O0U  after,  Mr.  Mmnivg  was.  chosen  co- 
pastor  with  Mr«  M*  Towgoadu  Vid  or^augicd 
June  3, 1777.    Mr.  M.  Towgood  resig^ay^ 
iht  pastoEal  charge  in  1762,  having  heea 
<(0  yuars  in  the  mipistry,  and  (fled  Julyy  1, 
1791 ,  in  his>  924  year.    Mr.  2'owgood,  nrat 
appeared  as  an.  author  in  the  year  17^7. 
Hi»  first  work  shewed  him  to  be,  what.^ie 
/ever  continued  to  be,  an  enemy  to  intole- 
rance, lihe-  oban^flou  of  the  Dis&enters  in 
their  eonlroveiwes  with  the  Church  of 
£ngl«id.     It*&   title   was    ^' High-ilo.wa 
Episcbpal  and  Priestly  CHaims  e^ipiped 
ift  a  Dialogue  between  t^  Coun^y  Gentfs- 
man  add  a  C.ouotry  Vican"    Ia  the  y^r 
k739,  appeared  **  The  DissehWr'a.  App- 
log^,"  Written  on  occ^stpn  of  jthei  |>u]bUr 
ca^B  of  some  high^chureh  seri|i^pa,at 
•Estter*    AhOBt  ^a  lifMocv  tiqie^e 'wk9^ 
4Q2 
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three  nambers  in  the  periodical  publication, 
called  "  The  Old  Whifr,"  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Paulas.  In  1745,  his  great  and 
well-known  work  appeared,  "The  Dis* 
■eniing  Oentleman's  Letters,"  in  answer 
to  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Towgood  was  a  man 
of  keen  penetration,  and  of  orerpowering 
strength  of  mind.  His  writings  arc  cha* 
racterized  by  an  irresistible  force  of  ar- 
gument, and  by  the  bitterest  vein  of 
satirie.  It  is  presumed  that  his  religious 
opinions  were  those  of  high  Arianism.  His 
life  was  written  by  his  friend  Mr.  Manning, 
Mr,  Towgood  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral 
officein  1785,  by  Mr.  Timothy  Kbnrick. 
From  tba^  period  till  1794,  when  Mr. 
Tozer  die^,  the  three  ministers  continued 
to  preach  by  rotation,  at  Bow  and  George's 
Meetings.  Disputes  arising  respecting  the 
choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Tozer,  the 
majority  of  the  congregation  at  Bow 
withdrew,  and  formed  a  new  congregation 
at  the  meeting  in  Castle  Street.  The  few 
that  remained  at  Bow  meeting,  after  sc»me 
weeks  joined  the  congregation  at  George's, 
and  soon  after  the  Bow  meeting-house  was 
Mold,  and  subsequently  pulled  down.  Mr. 
Joseph  Bhetland  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Mr.  Toner,  at  Georjre's.  He,  however,  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  and  then  resigned. 
Mr.  Bretland  was  an  avowed  Unitarian^ 
though  he  succeeded  to  Mr.  Tour,  who  was 
«  Trinitarian.  Messrs.  Manning  and 
Kenrick  continued  joint  pastors  of  the 
society  till  August,  1804,  when  Mr.  Kai- 
rick  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Lant  Carprnter,  who  removed  to 
Bristol  in  1818,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Hincks,  who  was  for  some  time  joint 
pastor  with  Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  H.  has 
since  resigned  his  office.  The  congregation, 
Although  reduced  by  the  defection  of  se- 
veral rich  families,  is  still  large  and  wealthy. 
The  endowments  are  worth  about  ^150. 
per  annum.  A  charity-school  supporting 
about  100  children,  has  long  been  esU- 
blished.  A  Sunday  School  is  also  sup- 
ported  by  this  congregation.  At  present 
there  are  about  180  children  in  it. 

Castle  Street.  Independent, — ^There 
was  formerly  a  small  meeting-house  in 
this  street,  used  by  a  congregation  of  In- 
dependents, of  about  400  persons.  Mr. 
Lewis  Stucley,  one  of  the  ejected  mi- 
nisters, was  the  first  pastor  of  this  church. 
Mr.  Stucley  eventually  removed  to  Bide- 
ford.  He  was  a  celebrated  character  among 
the  early  Independents,  and  is  known 
as  the  author  of  some  very  useful  works 
on  practical  religion.  Mr.  Deliverance 
Larkham  is  the  next  minister  on  record. 
He  was  ordained  August  26,  1691,  and 
died  in  1723..  Mr.  D.  Larkham  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Larkham,  a  celebrated 
writer.  Mr.  D.  L.  was  chosen  pastor  by 
the  churches  of  Cockermouth  in  Cum- 
berland, and  Launceston  in  Cornwall,  in 
ItfM.    It  is  nncertain  to  which  of  them 
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he  eventually  became  pastor,  bnt  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  removed  from  Exeter  in 
1694.  It  is  presumed  that  bis  successor 
was  Mr.  Peter  JiLLEAKD.  He  hoverer 
remained  here  but  a  short  timey  as  in  1724, 
he  was  ordained  at  Crediton.  Mr.  George 
Drndcrry  was  the  next  minister.  Tlic& 
followed  Mr.  Robert  Atki  nson,  on  wboic 
death  the  church  dissolved,  and  the  coa* 
gregation  united  with  the  presbytenaa 
causes.  The  meeting-liouse  was  pulled 
down. 

Castle  Street.     Indeperident, —Voi 
meeting-house  was  built  in  1797,  oo  ike 
scite  of   the  Devon  county  ga«l,  wbicb, 
owing  to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  largtr 
one,  was  sold  by  the  magistratea  of  DevoB, 
and  purchased  by  a  Society  of  Indepen- 
dents, formed  of  the  aeceders  from  B«f 
and  George's  meetinga,  and  others  fna 
different  societies.    The  cliarch  of  Bov 
Meeting  had  been  under  the  pastoral  can 
of  Mr.  To%er  till  the  time  of  hia  decease, 
and  although  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  bear  from  their  different  minittcn 
contradictory   statementa     of    acrtplnnl 
truth,  the  majority  of  the  church  had  re- 
tained a  conyiction  of  the    paramont  im- 
portance   of    the     Trinitarian    doctrine. 
When,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  ivo 
united  meetings  had  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing   Mr.    Bretland,    who    waa    a  decidcil 
Unitarian,  in  the  room  of    Mr.  T&ter,  a 
Trinitarian,  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
municants at  Bow,  with  some  of  Geoi^e's 
meeting,  felt  that  they   could   no  longer 
preserve  that  union,  which  they  (for  tbe 
sake    of  peace)    had    for    a    long   time 
maintained,   at   a    considerable    expense 
of  feeling.     They    therefore    withdrew, 
and  assembling  on  the  IjtU  of  Aagnst, 
1794,  they  agreed  upon  an  address  to  tbe 
people  they  had  left,  in  which  they  did  ooC 
blame  them  for  choosing   a  minister  U 
their  own  sentiments,  but  requested  then 
to  grant  them  a  portion  of  tbe  endowments, 
which  they  knew    were    intended   (ssd 
some  of  them  expressly  stated  to  be)  for 
the  support    of    Trinitarian    aentimeoti. 
This  reasonable,  request  was  never  giant* 
ed,  and  an  income  amounting  to  aboot 
£\50  per  annum,  arising  from  lands  sad 
funded  property,  is  now  enjoyed  by  two 
ministers  of   anti*trinitarian  sen ti meats. 
The  number  of  those  who  signed  this  ad- 
dress to  their  brethren,  waa  twenty  two. 
These  persons  resolved  to  make  a  stand, 
for  what  they  considerad  the  troth  of  the 
gospel ;  and  obtaining  leave  to  meet  twice 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  once  in  the  week, 
in  the  meeting  house  then  occupied  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  they  invited  ditfe- 
rent  Trinitarian  ministers  to  dispeme  to 
them  the  word  of- life     Encouraged  by 
the  addition  to  their   numbers  of  miay 
/from  the  Baptist  and  Tabernacle  cosgre- 
gations,  they  shortly  after  choae  for  Mt 
pastor^Mr.  John  Giua  Irani  WeUi^« 
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ton,   who  was  recogaiscd  March    25th, 
1795.    The  building  of  a  meeting  heuse, 
which  had  been  long  projected,  was,  after 
various    disappointments,     accomplished, 
and  on  the  23d  of  April  1797,  the  present 
building,  (capable  of  seating  600  persons,) 
was  opened.     Mr.  Giles  continued  the  pas- 
tor of  this  church  until  March  25th,  1798, 
when  he  left  this  country  for  the  United 
States,  where  he  now  resides.     On  Mr. 
Giles's  resignation,  Mr.  Richard  Pear- 
SALL  Allen,  of  Stonehonse,  was  chosen 
by  the  church  to  succeed.    He  commenced 
his  ministry  at  Exeter,  August  2d,  1798, 
and  continued  it  for  many  years  with  much 
success  ;  but  at  length  some  circumstances 
occurred,  which  induced    him    to   leave 
Exeter,  for  Warminster  in  Wiltshire.    His 
relation  to  the  church  ceased  July  18th, 
1819-     After  enjoying,  for  a  considerable 
period ,  the  probationary  services  of  Mr. 
John  Griffin  Junior,  (then  of  Hoxton 
Academy.)  the  congregation  gave  him  an 
unanimous  call.    *  He  commenced  his  mi- 
nistry among  them  on  the  23d  of  July,  1820. 
This  promising  young  minister    was  re 
moved  by  death,  in  January  1822,  and  a 
judicious  memoir  of  his  short  but  splendid 
career  was  presented  to  the  public.     Oi^ 
the  formation  of  the  church  in  1795,  the 
number  of  members  was  seventy.     In  the 
course  of  Mr.  Gileses  ministration,  forty- 
five  more  were  added.    In  the  most  pros- 
perous state  of  the  congregation,  m  Mr. 
AUenU  time,  the  number  of  members  was 
about  a  hundred  and  forty,  and  the  meeting 
house  was  completely  filled.  The  founders 
of  this  society,  in  forming  their  constitu- 
tion, and  framing  their  trust-deed,  were 
exceedingly  careful  to  prevent  the  mini- 
ster and  people,  enjoying  the  "se  of  this 
meeting-house,  from  falling  into  latitudi- 
narian  sentiments.     The  trust-deed  pro- 
vides "  that  the  minister  be  one  who  be. 
licves  in  eternal  election— the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  particular  redempUon  by 
him— The  efficacious  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  conversion,  and  the  final  perseve- 
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verance  of  the  saints."    The  right  of  elec- 


tion is  vested  in  members  of  the  churchy 
and  subscribers  of  not  less  than  ten  shil- 
lings per  annum.  The  minister  is  remov- 
able at  their  pleasure.  A  simple  niajority, 
in  case  of  election  or  dismissal,  is  suffi- 
cient. Excepting  the  point  of  electing 
the  minister,  the  government  of  the  church 
is  purely  independent.  The  minister-  en- 
joys the  interest  of  a  bequest  of  the  late 
JohnWalrondEsq,of£263.4s.  2d.  in  the 
three  per  cent,  consols,  to  the  united  con- 
gregations. The  trustees  for  this  sum  were 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Lavinglon  of  Bide- 
ford,  and  others.  The  donor  was  a  Trini- 
tarian, and  on  the  secession  of  a  part  of 
those  congregations,  of  similar  seutimento 
to  the  donor's,  the  trustees  felt  it.  to  he 
their  duty  to  apply  the  fjand  to  the  use  of 
the  seceders.  There  is  also  a  rever^on- 
ary  bequest  of  «£500.  to  this  congregation, 
under  the  will  of  Mr.  William  Davit,  (a 
member  of  the  congregation,)  who  died  a 
few  years  ago,  payable  after  the  death  of 
two  persons  now  living.  A  Sunday  school 
of  about  eighty  children  is  connected  with 
this  cause.  It  is  partly  supported  by  the 
interest  of  <£238.  13s  3d.  in  the  four  per 
cents,  in  the  name .  of  Crouch  and  others. 
This  sum  was  produced  by  a  legacy  of 
^50.  from  the  late  James  Green,  Esq., 
another  legacy  of  ^50.  from  the  afore-, 
mentioned  INfr.  Davis,  together  with 
«£100.  (with  its  unapplied  interest  of 
many  years,)  bequeathed  by  the  aforesaid 
JohnWalrond,  Esq ,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  poor  children,  and  particularly 
for  teaching  them  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism. Mr.  Davis,  already  mentioned, 
left  by  his  will  jf  450.  to,  the  school,  pay- 
able in  like  manner  with  the  <£500.  fa^en. 
to  the  congregation  for  the  use  of  the 
minister.  Mr.  Bradford,  who  died  in  1818, 
left  by  his  will  ^£50.  to  the  Sunday  school, 
payable  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  yet 
living. 

{To  be  amtmued,) 


BRITISH    AND    FOREIGN    BIBLE    SOCIETY. 

We  Uke  the  earliest  opportunity  of  com- 
municating the  final  resolution,  of  the 
committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apo- 
crypha, the  special  committee,  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  whole  subject, 
presented  their  report  on  Monday  the  21st 
of  November  ;  when,  after  a  very  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  the  general  com- 
mittee adopted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  confirmed  on  Monday  the  -8th. 
We  trust  that  this  very  painful  affair  is 
now  at  an  end,  and  that  peace  and  harmony 
iritt  be  resVnred  to  this  important  institu- 
tion. 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

<<  That  the  funds  of  the  Society  be  ap« 
plied  to  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the 
Canonical  books  of  scripture,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  books  and  parts  of  books, 
which  are  usually  termed  Apocryphal,  and 
that  all  copies,  printed  either  entirely  or  in 
part  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and 
whether  such  copies  consist  of  the  wholes 
or  of  any  one  or  more  of  such  books,  be 
invariably  issued  bound ;  no,  other  books 
whatever  being  bound  with  them; — and 
further,  that  all  money-grants  to  societies 
or  individuals,  be  made  only  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  of  this  regulation.". 

EXILED  SWISS   MINISTERS. 

The  Committee  hav«  made  a  distribv 
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tioii  of  tbe  laiittr  pnt  of  the  fmiiU  ea« 
trlMted  to  their  ditpoeal,  which,  they  are 
grkred  to  My,  amount  m  yot  to  little 
mors  thatt  one  hundred  ppandn.  Bat  the 
pnrticninr  accottot  is  from  aec^ssily  defer- 
vid  till  the  next  month. 

In  onr  last  nuniher,  the  subecription  of 
Mn.  Bmnohett,  of  Erighton,  to  this  cause 
of  christian  benevolence  and  justice,  was, 
hy  miatako,  printed  ten  pounds  instead  of 

ORDIHATIONS. 

June  15,  the  Rev.  James  Slye,  late  of 
Newport  Pagnel  Evangelical  lastitotion, 
w«s  ordained  pastor  oif  the  ladnpendont 
dbuftlint  Potters  Pdry,Northamptenshire, 
#B  wbleh  ocoaalon  the  Rev.  James  Pin- 
k«rton,  of  Weedon,  commenced  the  ser- 
We.  The  Rev.  E.  Barling,  of  Backing- 
hsMi,  delivered  the  introductory  disconrse, 
and  asked  the  nsnal  questtoos.  The  Rev. 
D*  W.  Aston,  of  Buckingham,  offered  the 
ordination  praver.  The  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull, 
delH^ered  the  charge  from  Phil.  i.  17.  The 
Rev.  WilHam  Chapman,  of  Greenwich, 
addressed  the  congregation  from  2  Cor.  v. 
16.,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adkins,  of 
Sonthampton,  coneliidodwith  prayer. 

On  Sept.  8,  Che  Rev.  John  Smith  was 
Ofdalned  to  the  pastoral  oOoe  over  the 
ohmrch  and  congve^ation  a^emUIng  in 
Jaeksod's  Lane  Chapel,  Hulme,  Man* 
ehfstef.  The  Rer.  Joha  SutcMrffe,  of 
Jlishton-iinder-Lyoe,  introduced  the  ser- 
tines  of  the  day  by  reading  sultiable  por« 
ttons  of  Soriptore  and  pravor.  The  Heir. 
Cteorge  Pnyne,  A.M.  Theological  Taior  of 
Biaekbum  Academy,  dnlivered  an  latso* 
teetory  dtseourse  on  the  principles  of  a 
Chrlfetian  oliureh,  and  recei^^  the  con- 
IhsskMipOf  fhith ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bradley 
olRtred  up  the  ordination  prayer ;  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Fletcher,  A.  M.  of  Stepney,  gava 
the  enarge  to  the  minister,  and  the  Rev* 
4iyUUam  Roby,  of  ManchosOer,  deliversd 
a  sermon  to  the  people.  Great  intewst 
was  excited  on  the  ocoasion,  and  very 
powerful  impressions  were  made  upon  a 
lane  assembly  of  ministers  and  people. 

On  Wednesday,  October  19,  the  Rev. 
James  Carlile  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 
the  church  and.  congregation  assembling 
lor  nsligious  worship,  in  Ebeneser  Chapel^ 
Nowry.  On  the  preceding  evening,  the 
Rev.  William  Haweis  Cooper,  Classkal 
•ad  Scientific  Tntor  of  tho  Theological 
Seminary,  Dublin^  delivered  an  admirable 
ktvodiaetorf  discovrso  from  Loke  xxiv. 
47.  The  devotional  parts  of  the  evening's 
sarvien  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Coopar,  of  Dublin*  and  the  •  Rev*  W. 
Brown,  of  BeUhst.  The  ordination  ser* 
vieea>  on  Wednesday,  were  introduced  with 
tenttog  •<»>«  appropriate  portions  of 
Scripture  and  offning  of  prayer,,  by.  tho 
Bov.  W.  Cooper,  «f0«hlia.  A.  discourse 
tta  Ihe  Natui»  m^'  Cowrtitaition^  of  a 
Christian  Church,  was  then  deUvered  by 
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the  Rev*  W.  Haweis  Cooper,  from  1  Tim. 
iii.  15k    This  discourse,  from  the  spirit  of 
Christian    liberality  which    it  displayed, 
gave  geoeral  satisf action,  even    to  those 
who  conscientiously  diflTered  from  acme  of 
the  positions  which  it  contained.     A  copy 
of  the  unanimous  call  given  by  the  church 
and  congregation  to  Mr.  Carlile,  with  a 
copy  of  his  answer,  were  then  read  by  tbe 
Rev.  W,  Brown,  of  Moy,  who  proposed 
the  usual  questions  to  Mr.  0.  and  receired 
his  answers.    The  ordination  prayer  was 
then  offered  by  the  Her.  W.  Brown,  of 
Moy,    accompanied  with  laying   on  the 
hands  of  the  Ministers  present,  and  was 
followed  with  a  most  solemn,  aflTectiooate, 
and  impressive  charge,  which  was  deli- 
vered by  the  Rev.  W.  Cooper.     The  ser- 
vices of  the  ordination    were  condodotf 
n*ith   prayer,  which  was  offered   by  the 
Rev.  John  Mallagh,  of  Kilkeel. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  solemn  ser- 
vices, a  select  party,  including  ministcn 
and  laymen  of  different  denominations, 
dined  togetler,  in  Mr.  Daviea'a  Inn  ;  at 
half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  returned  to 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  when  a  <'  sermon  to  the 
congregation,"  was  preached  by  the  Rer. 
W.  Brown,  of  Belfast,  from  Dan.  ii.  44. 
The  devotional  parts  of  this  service  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Cooper,  and 
the  Eev.  W.  Brown,  of  Moy. 

On  Thursday,  October  27,  the  Rev.  T. 
Styles  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  ofllce 
over  Uie'Iodependent  Society  at  Great  Mar- 
low,  Bucks.  The  service  was  well  attended 
both  by  ministers  and  others,  and  intro- 
duced by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Judson,  of  Wy- 
combe.  The  Rev.  A.  DongHis,  of  Readinf, 
delivered  the  introductory  discooise,  pnh 
posed  the  questions,    and    reci^ved  Mr. 
!Hylea*s  confession  of  faith.     The  Rev.  J. 
Cook,  of  Maidenhead,  offered  tbe  onfi- 
nation  prayer,  accompanied  by^  imposMoa 
«f  bands.    The  Rer.  Pr.  St^es  gave  the 
charge  to  his  relative  fi'om  £Fd>.  xiil.  20. 
^middle  clause)— <' That  mnt  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep  ;'^  and  the  Key.  Mr.  ited- 
ford,  of  Windsor,  concluded.    The  ser- 
mdn  to  the  people  was  deliyered  in  tiie 
evening,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  of  Hare 
Court,  London,  from  Fhil.ii.  29  ;  and  tbe 
other  parts  of  the  service  VOTtf  ccMadoelBd 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woolley,  of  Pang- 
bonrtie,  Ashwell,  of  Wycombe,  and  Biay, 
of  Amersham.    Thos  tertnlnated  the 
vices  of  this  mettomble  day, 
unusually  impresslye  by  s:  most  , 
allusion  to  the  recent  depmtMt  'c€  that 

Sseat  and  excellent  m«n,  tho  Ror.  Dr. 
ogne,  of  Gosport,  who  only  a  fcw  days 
before,  not  beibg  able  to  MMdy  ~ 
dressed  a  letter'  to  the  yoMg  mh 

(his  former  ppil,)  eitracdf  ftmm  

were  read  to  Mm  by^  his  brother^  fsom  lie 

pulpit,  whfch  produced  n  dosf  kmsaasisB. 

On  Thtxrsday,  Oeiohnr  S7,  tho  lev. 

Umiiam  Orayi  late  of  Chlppiog  Norta^ 
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Oxfordshire,  w«s  set  arpurt  to  tbe  pustDrnl    -gregAtioB  befene  tbdmSlding  eomoieilccd  $ 
office,    over   the    cotigregaKiooal  obureii,    nnd  Uiey  are  about  to  dbdiarge  tbe  wholc^ 


consisting*  of  Fedobaptists  and  Anti- 
pssdobaptists,  meeting  at  Collai^e  S treat 
Mecttng-housc,  Northampton.  The  Rer. 
Thomas  €oles,  M»A.  of  Burton-upoa-tbe- 
Waters,  StRffordnhire,  addressed  the  nU 
nistcr  ;  and  the  Rer*  James  Simmons,  of 
Only,  addressed  tbe  people  ;  and  tbe  Rev. 
Samuel  Mtllj^Hrd,  of  Bedford,  preached 
in  the  evening.  The  Ilev.  J.  CIsrke,  of 
Guilsborongb,  and  the  Rer.  R.  Heaigbton, 
of  Road,  and  tbe  Rev.  B.  Hobsoo,  of 
Wei  ford,  and  others,  wcrs  engaged  in  the 
▼arions  jmrts  of  the  wty  interesting  ser- 
vices of  the  day,  which  was  very  nume- 
rously attended,  and  fifty  miaisterB  of  the 
Independent  and  Bapnst  deaominatioos 
were  present. 

On  Tuesday,  November  15,  1825,  the 
Rev.  James  Robinson,  late  of  Cratfield, 
Suffolk,  was  publicly  recognized  as  pastor 
of  the  uvsUtd  congregational  churches  at 
Witham.  The  Rev.  R.  Burls,  of  Maldon, 
introduced  the  service  by  readiog  and 
prayer ;  the  Itev.  A.  Wells,  of  Coggeshall, 
delivered  the  introductory  discourse ;  one 
of  Ae  deacons  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  measures  which  led  to  the  connexion ; 
the  Rev.  T.  Craig,  of  Hocking,  offered 
the  intercessory  prayer ;  tbe  Rev.  J. 
Fletcher,  A.  M.  of  S'tcpnev,  delivered  a 
discourse  on  the  reciprocal  duties  of  mi- 
nister and  people,  from  1  <3cr.  xvi.  14 ; 
and  the  Rev.  &  Morel),  of  Baddow,  ooa- 
cliided  with  prayer*  A  sermon  was 
preached  in  tlie  evening  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Steer,  of  Castle  Hediogham.  Tbe  devo* 
tional  services  wer6  conducted  by  Rev.  D. 
Smith,  of  Brentwood,  and  Rev.  J.  Den- 
naot,  of  fialeswortfa. 

CHAPELS    OPRNED. 

Oa  Wednesday,  June  22,  a  neat  new  In- 
.  dependeat  meetiag'house  was  opened  for 
pubHc  worship,  at  Earl  Shilton,  Leicester- 
abire  ;  when  two  excellent  sermons  were 
preachjsd  by  Rev.  James  Bennett,  D.D.  of 
•RotherhaiM.  Tlie  congregation  was  large 
and  respectable,  and  the  collections 
amounted  to  ^34.  16s.  The  Rev.  James 
Birkby,  fnMQ  Rolhearbem  College,  has 
been  pastor  of  this  church  eight  years^ 
during  which  time  the  church  and  coagre- 
.gation  (bv  tbe  blessing  of  t^  Head  of  the 
Church)  have  considerably  increased.  The 
aew  meeting-house  wtU  accommodate 
about  SOO  hearere,  and  eost  i^U^O.,  the 
greater  part  of  wbioh.  has  been  raised  by 
the  oongrciratioo* 

Oa  Tneafiliiy,  Oet<  25,  a  very  neat  new 
Independent  meeting-house  was  opened  in 
xhe  pleasant  vlHiige  of  UUatfarope,  near 
Luttervortk,  Leicestershire.  On  wUicb 
4iccasiOQ  tbe  Rev.  John  Sihree,  of  Co* 
veatry^  preached  two  ax<ieelleotsenuoDS  to 
large  and  respecinble  eoogregations ;  aiid 
the  collections  at  the  close  of  tbe  servicei^ 
>40ioiiiited  to  jf68.  The  meetiog-b&ttse 
co9t  mpre  tbaa^fsao. ;  the  gaeater  pant 
of  which  was  collected  amongst  the  con* 


which  will  reflect  an  honowr  ^pon  tliem. 
The  clinrch  and  congregation  coBoected 
with  this  place,  have  enjoyed  the  valuable 
and  efficient  labouM  of  the  Bev.  Jamas 
Grundy  for  more  than  twentv  years  as 
their  first  pastor  ;  but  who,  through  age 
and  inftrmity,  has  recently  Designed  the 
pastoral  office,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  John  Eyre,  from  Uomertoo  Academy. 
The  meeting-boosa  will  accommodate  from 
S  to  400  bearers.  The  neighbourijig 
ministers,  Messrs.  WilKams,  of  Lnttev- 
worth  ;  Harris,  of  Churcbover ;  Berkley, 
of  Ewel ;  Shilton,  and  otliers,  engaged  in 
the  devotional  parts  of  the  aervioea. 

We  regret  to  annoiHKe,  that  during  tbe 
past  month,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benry, 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Broad  Stmet, 
London,  has  been  compelled,  from  ooa- 
firraed  ill  health,  to  reaign  his  pastoral 
charge,  which  was  reluctantly  leeelved  by 
bis  affectionate  and  sorrowing  people. 

KECBNT     DEATHS. 

Octobei  29,  died  at  Bristol,  Mrs.  Ann 
Fuller,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller^ 
of  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 

Died  Nov.  3d,  at  Saffron  Waldea,  Essex, 
Jambs  Searle,  Esq.  Banker,  universally 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  especially 
by  the  Independent  Church  in  that  town, 
of  wbicb  he  had  been  for  many  years  an 
honourable  and  useful  deacon,  He  was 
the  Treasurer  of  the  SaflVon  Waldeo  Auxi- 
liary Bible  Society,  which  owed  raucb  of 
its  effisctive  usefulness  to  his  public  spirit 
and  christian  hospitality.  In  him  also 
tbe  Essex  and  Herts  Benevolent  Society, 
for  the  relief  of  Dissenting  Ministers' 
Widows,  has  lost  an  early  patron  and  steady 
friend.  It  may  be  truly  declared  of  him, 
that  he  was  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord.  Like  his  divine 
Master,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  per- 
fected through  suffering,  having  b^en 
visited  by  severe  bodily  affliction  for  several 
years,  but  was  at  length  removed  by  a 
fever  of  the  typhus  kind.  The  last  words 
he  was  heard  to  utter,  just  before  bis  da- 
parture,  were,  <<  Jesua  is  precious,"  A 
very  large  company  of  friends,  ot  w&rf 
denomination,  from  all  the  n^gbbowng 
towns,  attended  his  funeral,  and  testified, 
by  their  presence,  their  sincere  respect  for 
bis  memory. 

FUKEKAL  of  the    hk1%   REV.  DR.  BOG^, 

On  tbe  removal  of  the  beloved  remaUs 
of  Dr.  Bogus  from  Brighton,  a  highly  sf- 
spectable  procesajten  attended,  a«d  as  it 
passed  through  the  several  towns  and  vil- 
lages towards  Gpsport,  the  closed  sbpps, 
the  tolled  bells,  and  the  congregated  M4 
sorrowing -mjult^tudes  "testified  the  anlversal 
respect  in  wJbicb  be  was  jiwtly  beld^  Tbe 
funeral  took  plaos  <it  jGosport,  on  Wed- 
nesday* Jtf  ovnnber  2,  which  was  conducted 
with  evAry  expressw^n  of  ^emffnl  gni^* 
T:be  shops  w»se  umfoKmlyielopod  ^w^' 
sons  of  all  denominations,  and  tiie  meet 
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Siiff-boofle,  whicli  hid  been  shut  up  for  re-        The  Dkeeton  of  the  London  Vmuw- 
pairs  during' the  past  three  months,    was  ary  Society,  anxious  to  fi^ive   a  pn^^ktz- 
then  re-opened  to  receive  the  remains  of  pression  of  their  respect,  for  the  memcr/f 
that  venerated  pastor,  who  had  faithfully  their  departed  and  revered  colleague,  ma:^- 
ministered  there  for  almost  fifty  years.    A  mously  resolved   that    a    funeral   sercon 
vast  number  of  ministers,  mourners,  and  should  be  preached  in   London,  and  tbt 
spectators  crowded   the    bouse   in   every  Rev.  Dr.  Bonnet,  of  Rotherbam  College, 
part.    The  Rev.  J.  Oriffin,  of  Portsea,  de-  was  requested  to  undertake   the  service, 
livered  an  impressive  introductory  address,  which  took  place  at  the  Poultry  Chape), 
founded  on   the   words,   "Jesus  wept."  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  16tb  Norea- 
At  the  close  of  this  service,  theb  funeral  ber.    The  chapel  was  crowded  with  a  most 
procession    was    formed,  which    included  respectable    audience    of     ministers    acd 
about  a  thousand  persons,  and  it  was  sup-  others,  not  only  of  the   metropolis,  bst 
posed  there  were  two  thousand  spectators,  from  every   part    of   the    country.     i)r. 
On  its  arrival  at   the    parish   church  of  Waugh    offered    prayer    in    an    affecting 
Alverstoke,    where  the    Doctor   had   de-  strain  of  devotional  eloquence.     Dr.  Ba- 
posited  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife  net  preached  from  2  Kings,  ii.  3.     *' Kwit- 
and  children,  it  was  found  there  was  not  e$t  thou  that  the  Lotd  vnll  take  away  thy  mautr 
room  within  its  walla  even  for  those  who  from  thy  head  to-day  ?    The  sermon,  wbtd 
appeared  as  mourners.     In  the  evening,  occupied  more  than  two  boursy  was  chanc- 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Winter  preached,  at  the  re-  terized  by  great  ingenuity  and  talent,  con- 
quest of  the  family,  a  highly  interesting  tained  a  very  full  and  interesting  view  of 
funeral  sermon  on  the  Christian  minister  the  character  and  labours  of  the  deceased, 
finishing  bis  course  with  joy,  founded  on  and  was  heard  throughout    with  merited 
Acts  XX.  24.  and  which  contains  a  valuable  attention  and  deep  emotion*     The  Rer.  i. 
biographical   sketch  of  the  Doctor.     On  Townsend,    in  the  absence  of    the  Rer. 
the  preceding  evening,  the  Rev.  J.  Griffin  6.  Burder,   closed    this    solemn   senice 
preached  an  admirable  sermon  at-  his  own  with  Sprayer,  which  we  believe  was  geae- 
chapel  in  Portsea,  to  an  immense  congre-  rally  felt  to  have  been  honourable  to  tbe 
gation,  from  2  Sam.  iii  38.  which  we  un-  memory  of  Dr.  Bogue^  and  truly  profitaUc 
derstand  was  a  full  and  just  portraiture  of  to  those  who  attended  it. 
his  character. 

Answer^  to  CorrespondentSf  Sfc. 

Communications  have  been  received  this  month  from  the  Rev.  J.  Turner — J.  Black- 

burn— T.  P.  Bull~T,  S.  Guyer— Isaac  Taylor— -R.  Ashton— J.  Roberts-- W.  Orme 

—R.  Robinson— T.  Styles*-- J.  Smith— C.N.  Davies. 
Also  from  Messrs.  W.  B.— R.  F.  Boswell— Fidelitas— A.  Z.— A  Yorkshireman — Not 

Con.— W.  Ellcrby— R. — F. — Bernard  Barton- -James  Edmeston — ^Amiens— A. Allan 

— Imus — J.  Woodford. 

Amicus  will  see  that  the  subject  of  bis  verses  had  been  anticipated  by  another  corres- 
pondent.— Imus's  paper  would  occupy  upwards  of  twenty  pages  ;  will  he  allow  us  to 
abridge  it,  or  will  he  do  it  himself  ? — We  approve  of  Non  Con's  views;  but  he  bas 
made  his  argument  personaL    Neither  he  nor  we  can  have  any  right  to  call  tbe  parties 
in  question  before  the  bar  of  tbe  public.    To  their  own  master  they  stand  or  fall. 
The  publication  of  his  paper  would  be  a  breach  of  public  decorum  ;  but  to  tbe  principles 
of  it,  apart  from  personalities,  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  give  currency.-- A  York- 
thireman's  article  will  appear. — Fidelitat  is  thanked  for  his  bint.    We  have  never  seen  the 
work  he  refers  to,  bnt  should  be  happy  to  hear  from  him  relative  to  it.— We  have  re- 
ceived a  long  and  able  reply  to  remarks  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Magazine 
Cl'vangelical  Register  J  i  upon  a  paper  in  our  July  number;  but  we  consider  the  argu- 
ment of  that  paper  so  little  aifected  by  the  remarks  in  the  Evangelical  Register,  that  we 
really  think  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  our  readers  further  upon  the  subject,  at  least,  ^ 
prnene.— J.  S.  is  thanked  for  his  offer.    Both  the  books  he  refers  to  are  well  knova, 
and  we  believe  have  been  re-printed. 

We  can  assure  our  country  friend  Vigil ans,  that  the  Prospectus  of  Milner^s  History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  which  he  refers,  has  not  passed  unnoticed  by  the  Dissentiof 
Ministers  of  London,  and  that  measures  are  in  progress,  which  we  trust  will  prewrre 
that  equitable  neutrality,  which  is  indeed  the  basis  of  the  Society  he  names.  SbooM 
this  unhappily  not  be  the  result,  we  promise  that  he  and  our  other  readers  shall  betr 
more  upon  the  subject  in  an  earlv  number. 

If  our  correspondent,  who  notices  the  case  of  Mrs.  WestHey's  Alms  Houses,  will  fv 
ttish  us  with  a  brief  notice  of  its  founder,  history,  and  present  circumstances,  we  sbsU 
be  willing  to  give  it  publicity  through  our  pages ;  but  the  oomnunication  before  ai 
would  not  be  understood  by  most  of  our  readers. — The  materials  offered  for  a  IfeBsir 
of  Rev.  J.  King,  if  authentic  and  sufficient,  will  be  acceptable ;  not  the  Portrait 

EKRATA   IN  OUR  LAST  NUMB13R. 

Page  580,  col.  2,  line  10,  for  rimplt  events,  read  sinful  events ;  and  Uae  18,  for  tkk 
oiatinction^  read  his  distinction.-- In  Answers  to  Correspondeats,  for  Plnt^tmd  F(a{#. 


